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ILLVSTRISSIMO HERO1L| 
'AC DOMINO SVO OBSER- 


{vanDISSIMO, D. Tnoms EGrRrToNoO, 
| DOMINO DE ELLISMERE, SVMMO AMN- | : 


[ eLitar CancetLiagato, Mates TATLS RxG1 at | 
a Secretiotibus Concilijs omai virtutum genere ac 
Dotrina Clariflimo, Almz Academiz O x 0x12x5sts | 


Cancellario, bonorumq; ſtudioruw omnium | 
” "Aacenats preſlantiſime, 


| Tnomas Lopar DotorMedichs, : 
Salute. | 
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721 V1 potius|iberifte dicart ve- | 
Xe #4 lit, velego debeam dedicare 
MSC RAE quam Honorituo ( vir ofn- 
ES RR FAE nibus nominibus Honoran- | | 
# - D&O A & de) deliberantt diu & mul- 
W641 2 V & cum cogitanti, plane non oc- 


621 a { currebat, Etenim cum Phi- 


Sag loſophia ipla incultaprorſus 
fic, &ab omnibusnegleta 
fere, tum i apleriſq; vt horrida conſpuatur , nonefl 


| | fane mirandum : Quo magjs veteri quidem debet, ne | | 


temere | 
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| ezmere cuivis ſeſe offerat , ne fortein eos incidiſle vi- 
| deatur, qui cuticulam curantes ipſi, nihil admirantur 
IS 1, | vItra cutem; quorum oculisnihil placer, niſi quod ex- 
| terna ſpecie,& l;neamentcrum harmonia ſe commen- 
| det, quorum aures omnia reſpuunt, niſiquz cum vo- 
El | luptate quadam influunt: quod ſicontingat,quomodo | 
non contemptui apud omnes efler liber 1s, qui apud | 
| eum iplum quem patronum ſibi delegit porſs:mum, 
| ſordeſcat * Quod fi 1oculare quiddam & molliuſculum 
\1n publicum proteren dum ſtatuerem, quod voluptate 
| nelcio qua, mentes hominum titi}larettancum, 


| ! 7 ntrorſum turpe © ſpeeroſum pelle decora, | 
| (Veinquit Pocta)non cceſlet hercic,qui | 
| -» | 
| Fantor viroq meum laudaret police lndum, 
Nec certe 
| UL, by Neautus atq 
Q nadrivis peterem, - 
Mihi pacronum altquem 
Qu donem lepidum nounm libellam_. 


| Opprimerer eorum multitu 2ine credo, qui OCcurre- 
| rentmihi nenjqs hiſce patrocinaturi: Cum autem res 
 feriastantum tracet author hic nolter, 1dq.ſer10; que 
| tantum 11s arrident, quibus leutora 1lla arrident mi- 
'nus; tum eos qui ſubtiliori quodam oculo, & men- 
tis acte, venultatem Pluloſophiz illam intueri pol- 
' ſunt, ( quzſi corporets oculis cernerecur, mirabiles a- 
| mores excitaretfut?) neſcio quod fatum contraxit in 
compendium. Ercerte quamuiseorum numerus tan- 

rus ellet atq; talis, quorum in ſinum hic noſter poſler 

' turo Comuolare , vedelectus iple delectum fere tolle-| 


| Tet, nelcto tamen an cuiquam ex omnibus deberi ſe | 
; | | Op. 
30 13AQ1S | 
s } 
"#& © 
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| urijsin eo locuserir, quamdiu totus ipfi apud te fue- 


| 


| terint diplicere. 
| 


| 
| 
| cenſet, qui ipſa authoritate poſsiteam ab altorum in- 
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; magis agnolceret, quam Honorituo, quicum in eam 
| Opinionem iam diu'v eneris, vt inter prudentifsimos,8 
; virtute quam maxime excultos, principatum quen-» 
dam tenere videaris; tum etiamita ad certamrautho- 
| ris hutus normam vitam direxifſe, & momenta offi- 
 crorumea perpendiſſe y1deris omnia,quzabiplo in ſa- i 
pente requiruntur ; vt ſiin eadem temporaincidifles, 
lle ne pracepta ad exemplum tuum, an-tu vitam 
ad ipſius.-przcepta conformiaris, effet vehementer du- 
bitandum. Qua de caufa quidem, in ſpemmaximam 
venit, adicum ipſiapud te patere; quod ea afferat po- 
tiſsimum , quz ſi bi placeant, ( quod non deſperat) 
ngmin! quidema tuz vitzratione non alieni{simo,po- 
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Quid quod & eum bi Patronum deligendum 
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1uris vindicare ! qued cumita fit, nullius quidem in- 


T1t, cutus potentia, & authoritas, cum fir maxima, ta- 
lem tamen intuemur, vt matorem indies & auctiorem 
fiert velimus omnes, qui videmus. 


Inter eAjacem, & /lyſem , litem nonnullam apud 


Poetas legimus interiectam de Achillisarmaturaquon. 
dam , vter indueretur-ipſa ; de facto non diſputo. 
Poetarum mens ea fuit, ve cum prudentta pollerer al- 


ter & concilio; lacertis alter atq; robore; apud quem 


| 
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tandem armorumeorumiusrefideret, eumne qui pru- 
 dentiſsime js vt1 poſſer, an qui robuſliſstme eluceret : 
| quod ſiex jure manu conſertum vocaret authoricas fa- 
| pientiam, & ſapientiaauthoritatem, ad quem tandem 
| Senecenoftripatrocinium axquius pertineret, haudeſ- 
| {et ditficile quidem ad iundicandum, Tu vero vir Ho- | 
7 ncrande 
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*Iuftri yelitloco cedere, facile contreuerſiam hancom- 
nemdirimes; 18 quo cum vIrxq; {ſummzdeparitace 
contendant ad quem patronum potius accurret, quam 
adte, qui & propter ſapientiam fingularem oprime 
' conſultum voles1:bro non infipientiſs!tmo , & propter 


 egregiam authoritatem efftectum dabis, libro male ne 


| conſulatur (dico confidenter) egregto. 

| Ad mevero quod attinet([lluſtriſsime M oecen, Jeum 
\ mulca alia'perpulerint, vt re potiſimum ſeligerem ſub 
cujus nomine prodeat hic labor in Seneca transferem- 
do meus, tumiſta inprimis que dicturus ſum. Nem- 
pe vtad ſenemille de ſenectute ſenex, & amicilsimus, 


| | Icripſit ad amicum de amicitaa , 1ta & ego (1]]ud ſileo 
\ | quodquam vellem vt pefiem attexere) Philoſophiz 


Iibrcs hos (quam fapientiam dixere veteres) ad te ſa- 
ptentiſsmum & Philoſophorum Oxon! Ftudentum 


| omnium Patronum primarium inprimis fat dedi- 


candum. Quo quideminloco non poſſum illius non 


memimiſle , ( quod pretermitti ſine {celere nefario 
non potelt ) quodg; gravuifzimi eſt inflar argument, 
cur tibt vel lol, vel certe potiſstmum omnicm noſtrum 


| jul Oxonienles audimus in oratx mentts teſtimo- 
| { num, Jabores & ſtudia inſeruiant quod per te effe- 


ctumelk fere,vr {tudijs noſtris1bi locus ſit, vbi cum flo- 
ruere maxime ,, tum maximeeteca inde voluiſſent ij, 


-, qui minime debuiſſent : per te vero jam effectumid | 
| VIdemus , vt qui fontes 1llos limpidifsimos conturba- 
. runt, quo mrmus hauſtus inde puriores eſfſent, 1am 


| tandem aduerſum Mufarum Alumnos- vecuraque | 


j » 
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| ncrande cum tantaſis ſapientia, vtabauthoritate quan- 
| | tumuis maxima vincl non poſs1t, & authoritatem tan- 
| tam nactuses , vt ne ſaptentiz tuz quamuls extmiz & 
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coaxant fortaſſe , tantum tamen coaxare polsint. 
De hocautem nigrarn ſimus omnes,0omnium erimus 
ingratiſsimi. Quin qY magls me ipſum ſpectat, 
i]lud Cardinale quiddam eſt,quod cum beneuolentiz 
erga me tug veſtigiaſemper vidinon leutter impreſla, 
mth1 20s JEW atisfacto ipf}, priuſquam tibi (non di- | 
cam fatisfaciam de animoergametuo) at agnoſcam 
$ | certe quantisnomintbus obſtrictum me & obxzratum | | 

E | ſentiam : quin attexo, ideotibi lubens dico, quod cum| 
E | mihi beneuolus ſemper cxtiteris, tuncetiam & ab js 
qui ex me emanaruntvecumque, animo efſe non po- 

terts alieno, 
| Hacſpe fretus (Honorande Mecenas) hoſce me- 
E | os labores, quales, quales tibi tradoin manus, quos #-| 
qui ficonſulas, conditione haudquaquam intqua 01 
ſuſceptos exiſtimauero : Deumque rogabo 
Ope. Max. vt tamdiu nobis te conſer- 
uatum volet,quam-diu te virturum | 
cuarum minime pornt- 
te bit, 
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Dignitaths tax, 


Obſeruantiſ}. | 


| Taro. Lops. D. M.P, | | 
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Taro Loos stD, Medicus Phiſicus, 
Salutem. _ ” 
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4D 21 m null mags opprobrijs alios con- 
EI YA [cindunt , & lacerant maledit, 
Cm, ) 1%} quam qui in opprobrium pſt fa- 


'| cilltme micurruit ; tum plerumg id 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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FE! eventt, vt exilts cutuſdam ingenty 


—" 4 1p/r jibi conſeiy,nihil ſapere videri ſe 
== credant als , niſi plane deſpere ſe 
probent ; aum ea carpunt omnin9, que nen Captunt. Ex 
quo euentt,vt nhl egregium ita & excellens in publicunt., 
emanarit ynquam,in quod dentes iſti mordaces nun impege: 
rint- eA quo hominum genere cum ego me facile vindica- 
re neſciam, apud vos ( Uiri Dottores doftoreſq preflanti/- 
ſunt, polittoris literature alunnos,qui quales erga vor ipft 
velitts alios eſſe, tales eftis erga omnes) prafatione vt non- 
unlla baud abſonum fore exiſtimaut, vt ratiouem conſult) de 
Seneca zn no/lrum ſermonem tranſmittendo met, vobis ex+ 


plicems, 
j/ Video 
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| © Uideoantem multis id diſplicere quidem, idq vehemen- | 


 ter,quod authores ita Latini transferantur, &# m fermo-. 
| nem noſtrum migrent Anzlicum * cum mula alia rumillud | 
| inculcantes,inuriam liter; inſtonem inueht , quod ea que | 


eorrm monumenta ad noſtra hac tempora permanare potu- 


Iifſent? N ec veronios ille priſcts mnoleuit, vt copitata illa 
| ſuapraclara ceteris inuiderent,qui per ſe minus acie va- 


lerent & ingento, C7 ex omnibus certe vix pancosreperias 


: qui vel Graci Laiine, vel Romani Greece ſcripſerint, quo 


| minns ſus innoteſcerent ea que libriſut praclara contimes 


rent : ex quo effetiumzid eſt vt quantum bruta intelleAu 
caters tantum pſt ingenio cxteros anteceſſerint. Newt 
vero non laudare pojſum. S1prentifunum_ illum apud la- 
ertinm,qui cum. de tribus Dus aperet gratias , quod homo 


| efſetnatus,non bru'un. ; quod vir, non feemina , tertium- 
| 1derat quod eAthemen/is efſet,non Barbarus, non quod 


folus mer ens ſap: revſus eſt, fed god ex nfnitis onus eſ- 
ſet,qut non nil ſapere aidiciſſet * Ftrefte ad Amicum ſcri- 
bens M.Tullius monet,vt vbinis eſſe malit,quam— vbi/it, 
propterea quod mults rettins illic viuen1um ſit vbi airqno 


numero/zet, quam iliic vbt ſolus fapere videatur. Et and 
ft equi rerum eitimatores velimus eſſe, facile quidem inue- 
memus exculticres multo noſtros,&>+ limatiores QUam_ an- 


| Iitergtorm deberent eſſe propria,nunc denuo proſlttantur | 
| er omnibus contrefanda prouulgentur : Qu cum 1d agunt 
quid aliud agumt,quam Vt noſtri ad vnum omnes , a virtue 
| tum ſcientia vt profant quidam arceantur , velut a Diang 
Jacris De quibs illud eſt Calimacht iws vectsn iin@. Hy 
| dum a ſe ſcientias omnes velut a Chaldan dies poſtulari vo- 
| lunt, qiud alindagunt quam que pſi vident vt caterizoms-| 

| mibus inuideant ? N12 /1 mens eorum furſſet qui i/ta primo 
| iteris mandauerunt, quomodo tandem epregia la ingenij 


if - 


| 


Fed | 


Epiſtola. 
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308 Re . 
tea extitiſſe , ex quo doftrina illa veteram, C57 hiftoria Ro- 
' manorum., vernacula ipſos alloquente lingua perpolirice- | 
| perum. Q uv in curriculo labores met cam nonnibil deſu- 
aarint,tum_ fait met tamdiu me non penitebit, quamdiu 
public « vtilitati C7 hunoripatrig inſeruire intellexero: © 
quanquam omnes reclamantes videro Comici,tamen illo me 
facile conſolabor & recreabo , quod nihil in animo mag 
habeam,quam Vt pluribus proſum. — 

Quin illud fortaſſe non refle quod «<4 occurrunt Se- 
nece nonnulla,que celari multo poſſunt honeſtius, quam in 
apricum protrudt,lucem non erentia ; & male locata ope- 
' ram eam omnemclamabuntomnes,que in re non bona. Ha- | 
| bet etiam unizzn qua plurima, qua ft rele ediſcantur mbil 
| illa nocebunt : quanquam quid eg1 " Aut in quo enigilanere 
' CUr&C Cogitationes mee,nift ut leftorem pro virilt premo- 
| nerem, C? ad ſcopulos eos digitum intenderem,ad quos ji 
adbaferit fortaſſe,naufragium illico fafturus ſit? 

Nee verotlefuerint y , quiid vitio mibi vertendum 
ſenſerimt,quod in omnibus non verbum verbo reſpondeat, 
quin infidus interpres ſit ille neceſſe eſt, & vbi fide eft opus 
vel maxime,fideliam adhibebit,qui ita interpretem apere_ 
| edidifcit- Q un ille refliſume_ ” 
Non verbum verbo curabitreddere fidus 

Interpres_— PR 


, Nepoterit quidem;quod tum eores deducetur, vt dum in | 
' verbis ſe torquebit nimis , ſenſus interim elabatur oninis. | 
| Quis autemita inſcius erit,ut illud non intelligat in omnt | 
Jermone,idiomata loquendi quedam., apparere , ep flores 
elegantiarum,gue i verbidalients efferantur gilico pro ri- | 
' dicults habeantur ? Longumeſſet bmc'omnia connertere_ 
que jalfiſume a Latina diftaya RE 8 yſ- 
RS & 2. em, 
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dem appareant inſulſa.Q uo facilius adducor, vt eius omnia 
| ſic tuterpreter ut quz proprijs verbu enunttart non poſſunt, 
| enuntientur quibus poſſunt aptiſimus: Hic ego,ft reprehen- 


1 fronem incurrotnſtam, exemplo me conſolabor eorum , qui 


cum in hoc genere palmam ferant,crimen commune mecum 


ſuſtine bunt,nec noſtrori ſolum,ſed & eorum etiam omntun 
qui in Hiſpania,Gallia,Ftalia communem mecum 1n 60 gee 
nere nauarunt operam. Aenaſco Vero libentiſcime errata_ 
buc rrepſiſſe nonnulla, que vt homini cutuis in ſummo otio 
non viculantiſuimo,facile poſſunt obrepere quadam , itai 
mihi m hoc opere frequentiora viſum eſt qua erat aquum, 
facile ionoſcet, qui rem ipſam Vt acciderit cognoſcet prius, 
Cam enim primo flatuerem ita in hoc opere meam operam 


rum omnium certamen inciat ; Praterqua enimillud quod 


cuparat,accidebat id etiam,vt turbis 1s forenſtbus,C9* mo- 


| leftys vndiq, circumfrementibus opprimerer ita , vt dum 


illins omnia (tam cum beatis illis incolis agente auum) co» 
ponere ſludeo, ne ſubciſinas horas certe mi relinquo vilas, 
quabus huic opert tam inchoato ſupremam mani mmponane 


| Lnterim iſla dum aguntur annus fere integer elapſus 


eit,e9,adhuc tamen. 
— pendent operainterru ptamineq; 


| 


" | 


| » Murorum INgEntes,- o 


Pe NO 


| Or Lypete verbu vtar.lnterea fremere T. Ypographus, "Oh 


{ 


| deprelo tantum non praliamou ere,qua nattus eſt typis ex* 


{on denda curare ſed citracura: hocmmodo ad emprimendum 
| | /olum licentia fortaſſe nattus,quime premit ſemper nec penſt | 
| quid babet,quid imprimat. Q wn tande vt moleſtis hiſce me 

1 | euoluo, 


PY £ —_ an eaten, , 


poſuiſſe, vt nequd per incuriam elapſum mihivideri poſsit, 
in medio operts a me ſuſcepti neſcto quomodo in medium re- | 


fratre chariſsimo pientiſsimoq eſſem—arbatus ita vi ſtudijs 
nullus in me locus eſſet relitus , quem dolor oniuerſum oc- | 


——— 
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| gue rudia tam excidere,limentar accuratins,C? gue obſeu- 


| gz 2, : | 
| gue egodicenda habeo, que 1 vobis candidioribus arridere 


b 2 | To 


—_c_ —_—_—— 


E piſtola. | | 


' eno[uo,colligo me vt poſſum ex magnataflatione,ey dimidis | 
Senece alterum quod imperfetum religuera, quanta poſ- 


hanti ſuo ſemper luero , quin que manuz prima contecit in 
chartulas , ſubinde arripit ipſa impreſsione peiora fatta e- 
| miſſurus,que prius acceperat omnino non optima , quippe 


| qubus 1p/rus feſtinatio prepropera, ad ornanda ſe melins ne | 


minimum quidem indalſit temports.lta fit vt quod menſium 
| nonnullorum opus efſe debuerit, diebus haudita mult ab- | 
 Jolutum prodierit,atq vtinam abſoluti. Q uod fr minus con- 

| ceditur,non deſpero tamen quin per meum_ dehinc otium.. 


ritate nunnulla videbuntur laborare, fiant etiam illuſtriora | 
cum_—proxime emanabunt. -—\ os 
| Obijrient alij(qui reprebenfronts anſam wndiq arripiet:) 
quod verſus eins quoſdam,una cum Apocolocyntheſt,C E- 
piſtolis quibuſ1a ad Diuum Panlum exarans (vt nonne- 
mo retulit e Patribus) omnino pretermiſerim.Sed parcent 
mihi facile ſpero,qut prius normt,quibus rationibus addu- 
tus,huic ego labort pepercerim: Primo quidem de Apoco- 
locynthe/i cum liber u totus difteriys in mortem ClanduC - 
{ares fit refertus ne alienus a ſe nrſter Seneca videretur,qui 
| vbiq Jenerus eo graun,C ab hoc genere qua Maximeuae- 
tur abhorrens, mutili labore potius ſuperſedendum ftatui, 
qua ea attexenda,que lab? nonnullam operi toti poſſent of | 
fricare.Dereliquis autem id tantum dico,quod cum autho- 
ris butus an ſint a multts in dubium vocart video, tum an 4 
me ſint interpretanda vehementer dubito. CS 
Habetis iam tandem (Dolores &* leflores benenslt) 


| 


| perſpicero, tum vt its placeant quibus omnia diſplicent,ve- 
| hementer non contendo, Ualerey. | 


\ Jum abſcluo celeritate, nec Lypographo ſattsfacio tamen in- | 


— 


—— 
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Z To the Courreous Reader. 
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ESSE gcc Reader)togiuetime, 
L but ill donne by men notto 
A apprehend the ſame : How 
dd much thou haſt loſt in life in 
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ag rifhing them, 1napplauding 

F tollics, andintending them, 
; read heare;and begin now to 
apprehend chis,thatit is but loſt life, thatmen liuein en 
tertaining vaine things, &that no time 1s better ſpent, 
che in ſtudying how toliue,and how todie wel, This 
ſhalc thou learne in our Seneca, whoſe diuineſenten- 
ces, wholſome counfailes,ſerious exclamations againſt 
vices, in being buta Heathen , may make vs aſhamed 
being Chriſtians, when wee conſider how backward 
acourſe wee haue runne from the right ſcope, by be- 
ing buriedinvainereadings, beſotred with ſelfe opi- 
| Nion, by apprehending vertue no-more, but in a{ha- 
dow, which ſerues fora vaile toconer many vices, It 


SgaT was welldonne by Nature | 


) | a es vanities and nou- | 
ri 
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' To the Reader. | 


————— a. 


isloſtlabourin moſt men now-a-dayes whatſoever 
| | chey hane ſtudied, excepritheir actions reſtfie thar 
x | | readingshave amended the runes of their ſicke and 
1ntemperate thoughts: and too pregnant a proofe 1511, 
| | ofanageandcimeill ſpent, when as afteraman hath 
] | ſummed vptheaccountef hisdayesthat are paſt, hee | 
| | findeththe remainder of his profites, hee ſhould haue | 

| gotten inlife,to be eyther ambition vnlatisfjed,or diſ- 
| | ſoluttonattendedby pouerty ,br vaine vader itanding | 

| | boulſteredby pride, or irklomeage called on by ſur- 
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fet: I muſt confeſle that(had | efteRed 1] could haue 
| | | picktouteyther anauthormore curious, craſubiect 
| | | more pleaſing tor commen tares, to allure and con-| 
tentthem. Butſecing the worlds Lthargie fo farre | 
| growne,thatitis benummed wholly with falſeappea-| 
. \ | rance,[| made chvice ofthisauthor , whoſe life was a| 
| patternofcontinence; whoſe doctrine a detection and | 
correction-of vanities, and whoſe death a certaine in- 
ſtance of conſtancy, * VVould God Chriſtians would 
endeugur to practiſe his good precepts, to reformtheir | 
owne 1n ſeeing his errours: and perceiuing ſo great 
 |\lightoflearning from a Pagans pen, ayme ar the true 
| lightofdeuotion and pietie, which becommeth: Chri- 
| {ſtrans. Learnein himthele good lefſons, and com- 
mit rhem tc memory, T hat to be truely vertuous is to 
al | | | be happy, toſubduepals'on isrobetraely a man, to 
P | | contemne fortune 1s toconquer her,to foreſee and vn- 
maske milertes in their greateſt' terrors is. to leſſen 
them,to liuewell is to be vertuous, and'to die well is 
the way to eternitie. This as often as Ithinke vpon, 
[1 findeanalterationimmy reſolution, which hereco- 
fol c hath roo long time ſurferted vpontime-pleaſing ; 
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| 1 To the Reader. 


3-1 } 


' ] am armed againſt all worldly contempts, wherwith 
Enue may pretend to loade mee. My ſoule and con- 
ſcience bearing me witnefle that my intentand ſcope 
was only to draw mento amendment of life, & to root 


—— 


out vaincultom?s,that are too much ingrafted in this 
age: VV hatcare for detraction*which rather barketh 
for cuſtome ſake, then baitech at mee for ficrceneſle. 


| No Souldier1s counted valiant, thataffronteth not 
| his enemie;no Philoſopher conſtant, that contemneth 


not Fortune; nor writer vnderſtanding, that ſcornes 
not detraction; I had rather bee condemned for con- 


firming men in goodnefſſe , then flattering the world | 


in follie. Gentle Reader for thee Þ laboured, for 
thy good haue | made this admirable Roman 


ſpeake Engliſh, if it profitthee I haue my 


wiſh, 1f icdiſpleaſe thee, it is thy 


want of 1adgment, 
Farewell, 


| In 
d | 
| 
| 
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In Momum. | 


—C 


—_ 


F29Þ / tamen v/q, inuat que ſunt bona carpere, Mome, 
824 Carpehac, vt morſuſint meliora tuo. 
V uz liberiſte tenet forte ipnorare viders, 
Quin lege, mox fries forſiram— ipſe bonus, 
| Non in bicipiti que vidit ſomnia narrat, 
| Parnaſſo, ant vanu ludit imapinibus : 
Nec priusv/q, nouem_ niſi que docuere ſorores 
( aſtalis vnda tuz,nil doces 1/le liber 
Vera ſed hic reftz pronut difkamina vite, 
Et ſapiens narrat que bene dixit anus. 
* |S:malnusiilaleges, poterint non iſta placere 
f. Nec nonijta probes, quilegis, ipſe bonus: 
| Vel non ergo legas que ſunt benedita, pudendts 
| Nec laceraverbis, que minus ipſe caps, 
[el lege, nec carpas; vt non male produta : dentes 
lamg tibigratulor Momeperire tuos. 
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ANNAVS SENECA, DE- 


S CRIBED BY 1FYsSTFS LIÞSIFS 


Cukvr. 
Of his Conntrey and Parents. : 


> | T hath beeneanoldecuſtomets pub | 

271 liſh thelives of worthy men,and thoſe 

© Fl whoſe wiſedomes, writings and 4ti- 

7” LN} ons weadmire jc doth nota licele con- 

 @2Hcent vs to know ſuch other things as 
A concerned or appertained vntothem. 
1/\ I wi | will therefore [peake of Seneca as farre 
\OSF I; & as may be,and will colleCt and diſpoſe 
SPREE xl all thofe things thatconcerne this mat- 
ter, both ourbfhimſelfeand diuers other writets. It appearerh 
tharthiewas borne in Corduba, an oldeand flouriſhing Colony in 

| Andalouzill in Spaine,and beſides that, the chiefeſt in choſeRe- 
| ions. This doth Strabo teſtifie in theſe wordes : Amongſt all other 
| (ities of Hiſpania, Batica,or Andalouzie, Corduba # enlarged both in 
' elorie and power by Marccllus meanes : as alſo the Citie of Gaditana,the 
| one by reaſon of N auigations,and the ſocieties of the Romanes: the other, | 
becauſe of the goodneſſe and greatneſſe of the countr3,;the riner Babs like. | 
wiſe conferring much hereunto. * They praife it, and therevyichal] | 
 proue it to beauncient, becaule it was Marcelus worke >whichof 

; them, was ithisthat was Przcor, or the other that was Confull 
| For Marcus Marcellus the Prztor gouerned Spainc, as Pliny _ | 
C | eth, 
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|] Thebfe of Lucius Annans Seneca—s 


? 


| 
| 


—— 


— 


_—— 


ethintheyeareofthe Citie DLXxXXV- al:hough, as itſecmeth, jn 


peace and quietneſle; by which means the rather this Colany of 
| his countrimeo-was drabvne thither, and happily the Citie both 


increaſed and adorned; For that it was not builcanevv, it.appeares 


| by Siluius, who eucnin Hanibals time called it. Corduba,\[ had 


rather therfore aſcribeitto him,thentothe Conſul Marcellss,who 


= inthe yeare-D c 1. gouerned the hither part of Spain,as 1tapprates 
| incheEpirome, and tho mayeſt gather our'of Appian/and has 


< 


wing worthily executed his chargeinthat place, triumphed Celtis 


| bers. He hav therefore at that time nothingto de with Bxtic2,or 
\ ! gbr Cordoba, uhichis in the farther part of Spaine.But Strabo ad-' 
| dethi more, The moſt choſen Romanes and Spaniards inhabited 


this Corduba from the beginning , and into thele places did the 


 Romanes ſend their fiſt Colonie. Note this word Choſen; tot) 


itwas ſoindeed: and thereupon afterwards, as1 luppole, it obcai- 
ned :1:is priuiledge.tlatir was c.lled Colonia Patricia, Pliny tes 
ſtifiech irmoſt plainly, Corduba ( ſaith hee) named the Patrician 
Colonie,and in Auguſtus ſtampeot money, PrrmijſuC xſaris Aus | 
guſti,vvich |:is iead on the one fide, and then on the other (ide, Co- 
lonia-Patricia, The caule of whichtitlejn my opimon,g;beeau 
that being both a faire and arich Citie, it ſupplicd the Romani 
Common-wealth with Fathers and Senators. For now it. Anon 
lus agethiey made choice of men out of euery P rovince tomake 
vpthe Senate, Furchermore, Strebo ſaith, That the firſt Colonit: 


| 


was ſent thither, which reade thou.vvich circumſpection. For 


were not of the better ſoit, it was called Colonia Libertinornm , of 
thecolonieof the Libertines, Thou ſhalt readeitin Liny, inthe 


{| was {ent thither. EnoughofCordu 


| but who were his parents? It appeareth that they were ofthe An» | # 
| Axanrace,whole name ſeemeth to be given them in way of good | 3 


| oughteſt thou to defend Strabo, that thoſe inhabitants were not 
| lent tromRomeorltalie,butthat they were begotten by the P.0». 


of the Senate the Baſtards had their libertie gincn them and were 
planted inacolonie. But Strabo pet writeth, that acolonie 

0 . | $|-, | 

a,and this was his countries; 


tortune,ab Annis. The firname of Seneca likewiſe was fortunate. 


Forthefiſt,in my iudgment, had thisname giuen him, although | Þ 


ey na, 
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Carteiainthelame countrey of Bztica, before this timehad a co: | XZ 
lonieplantedinicby Lncius (annleius Pretor : but becauſe they | 


beginning of his 4-3. booke: yet mayeſt thou , and happily | 


mane louldiers ypon the Spaniſh women; and by the permiſſion | 


I {adore 


CS -— 4 Te een 


T he life of Lacins Annaus Seneca. 

I/idore thinke,that hee who wasat firſt ſocalled, was borne grey | 
| headed. Vndonbtedly Sceueca,or asthe Anntients write , Senica : | 
| (for Senecis is deriued 4Sene) ſignified 5:197is, as Seneciodoth, Let 
| Nonins be ſeen in Seuita, ' Hereunto I adde that-in another kin# 
| dredalſo| findethisfirname; as in Acciainan ancient ſtone M, 
Accio Seneca. Maiilio'Planta 11,Yirg. Quing, But whether thoſe of 
therace of Annea were ot the Spanith race, or were ſeat out of [tas 
lic in a Colony, l dare not affirme; this onely I ſay, that they were 
of che orderbt Knights ; for ſo Seneca himſelfe ſpeaketh of hime 
ſelfein Tacitus. Am | he that ſprung trom the order of knight, and | 
ina prouinciallplace,numbred amopgft che chicfeſt Peers of the | 
| Citie? Can itbe amongſt the Nobjes, that boaſt themſelnes of | 
their long worthineſlc and antiquitic, that my nouelcie ſhould 
ſkine? his father therefore, and happily his grandfather were 
Knights,and nerabouc.. For he preſently maketh mention of his 
noueltie; which he would not baue done,if any of his Anceſtors 
had attained ynto bonours. Bur his farher was known both b 
bimſclfe and bis writings,to be Lucius Auneus Seneca, whom for 
the moſt part, they diſtinguith from the ſonne by the title of De« 
claimer,in which kinde heexczlled.' Diners Declamations are cx« 
tant, which werenot his own but another mans,digeſted by bim, 
which he diſtiaguiſhed by ſometitles and Annotations, and by 
this meanes ſufficiently expreſſed his milde & happy wit : he had 
to witeone Heluia a Spaniſh Ladic, a womanot great conſtan- 
cieand wiſedome. as her ſonne ſutficientlic Jeſeriverh heria his | 
Conſolatotic booke vnto her. The father came to Rome in Au- 
guſtus rime,and you ently after his wifewith her children follows 
ed him;amongſt whica was this our Sexeca,as yet but verieyong. 
 Inthat place liucd helong,and followed his aftairs with the fauor 
| andgood report of all men, andl thinkethat heeliued till abouc 
the | 4B of T iberins ;and hereunto am I perſwaded, becauſe 
he makech mention of Seianus conſpiraciein bis bookes, and of | 
otherthings that appertaine hereunto. I let him paſſe, and rerurne 
vnto his ſonne,of whom 1 hauc intended to ſpeake. 
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 Ailld.c.,\ therof threechildren. AnJ theſe three were V., Annaus Nouatus, 


/ be hife of Lucius Annans Senecas 


C H A I I L, T ; | & ; 
Of Lucius Annzus Seneca himſelfe and kis bre-+ 


thren, where he was borne, and when be OY 


Was brought to Rome. : : 6 : 5120p 


= N Corduba was he borne, and was tranſlated from/| 

Pa thence ro Rome when hee wasa childe ; which hee | 

yy) [I9& himſclfcceſtificth thus, where bee praileth bis Aunt: 
| £&2I%Y, By her hands was I broughtintothe Citie, by herpis | 
|| ousand motherly nourſing 1 recoucred my felfe after my long 

|| ſickeneſle. Ifhe were carried in her armes,it muſt needs be chathe 

| was but an infant, and thouſceft char hee was ficke'at that crime 

| likewiſe and was recomforted by her care and diligence. This 

|! chinke 1 bapned in thefittcenrh yeare-or thereabouts, before Au- 

i | onſtus de.ath,the argument whercot 1» Yenecaes young yearcs in Tt-\ 
|| berius time, whereof | mult ſpeake hereafter. The futher therfore 

|. notlong before thattime came to Rome: hechad two brothers, 


|| andno fifters; which appeareth by his wordes vnto his mother; 
| Thou buriedſt thy dearcit husband, by whom thon wert che mos 


Conſe. ad Hel, 
Capel 6, 


et A. Send. hd mm ad edn. Hes. uot... 


———_— 


| L.Annens Seneca, L, Anneus Mela; :1| borne inſach order as lhaue 
| ſer them dow ne, T his appeareth by the inſcriptions'of the Con» 
\, trouerlics, where they are ſo ſ-t do evn.alrhogh by rhcir ſirnames: 
|| Burtheeldelt of theſe brethren preſently changed his name, and 
| wasc-lled Innizs Galio, becauſe liee was adop:ed by him. Which 
Gallio1s oftentimes named by Seneca the father in his declamarti- 
ons,and 1s called ours,cither by reaſon oftheir commogi@uptrie 
Spaine, orof that friendſhip which was betweene Te 
theynorli:ewiſcallied and a kin? l knovv not, yet ſuſpe&tTHe; by | 
reaſon ofthis adoprion. And this Gallo it is who is called Father | 
by Quintlianand T acitus likewife, in the fixt of his Chronicles: 
| But this our adopted Gallio in the Euſebian Cronicle is called 
|| Jwuus Annaus Gallio, Senecaes brother , and a worthy Decla- | 
|| mer. Was itbythe name of both the Families (which was rare 
if amonglt the Ancients, nay more,neuer heard of that ic might 
appeare into what familic hee entered by adoption, and in what 


| tee was borne by nature ? Ir appearech maniteltly , it the name 
k and 


et 
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The hfe of Lutins Annens Seneca... 


— 


and title bee true, He it is to whom our Seneca both ſecarand | 
wrote his bookesof Wrath,in which he calleth him N ouatus : yet | 


theſame man in his title of bleſſed life calleth hehis brother Gallio 
and likewife in his Epiſtles his Lord Galio and that heneſtly as 


him that was his elder brother. Obſeruethis therefore thac he {ce- 


med not to be adopted at ſuch time as his bookes of Anger were 


written,thatis, when Caius was aliue, but afterwards, and that | 


then hechanged bis ſirname : but his yongeſt brother was 4uneus 
Mela,ſo called by Tacitus Dijon and Eulebius,who was onely a Ro. 


J 


mane Knight (torhe that was theelder was a Senator) who be: 


gat £xcan agreat acceſleto his greatneſſe, as Tacitus ſaith, Theſe 


EY 
) , 
| 


— 


| 
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therefotewere thethree brothers, of whom Martiall witneſſerh 4 


And learned Senccaes houſe, 
= Thatistbricetobenumbred. 


Hecalleth him fearned,( I meane,the Orator )his treble-houſe; his 
three ſonnes called his families. 


eras 
—_—. 


Cuare.[1l. | 
His youth,his Mafters and ſtudies. 


x Eecametherforeto Rome when he was a childe, and 
7 in that place ripened hehis excellent wit in the beſt ſtus 
) dics ; his youth hapned inthe beginning of Tiberius 
oouernment,as he himſelfe confeſſeth,and about that 


time, when torraine ſacrifices wereremoued and aboliſhed, This 


was inthe fifr yeare of Tiberius, & ofthat of che Citie DccIxx11. 


crifices of the Egyptians and lewes were aboliſhed. Seneca therce 
fore about thac time grew to mans eſtate, & was about ſoni twen- 
tic or two and twentie yeares olde, Forthathe was well ſtept in 
yeares in Auguſtus time, hereby ir appeareth;becauſe he ovlerued a 
Comet or a flame before his departure; of which he faith: We ſav 


| before thedeath of Auguſtas ſuch a kinde of prodigic which chil- 


dren could not ſo curiouſly obſcrue. Hisfather, in my opinion, 
was hethat firſt inſtruted him in eloquence: & this do his books 
of Controuerſies & their Przfaces teſtifie, For why ſhold nor this 
worthy olde man, who both directed & taughtorhers,ditect and 


inſtrac his owne children in that kinde. Hee did it, and lefr 
| [£3 two 


Epiſt. 117. 


I 4.7 fine, 
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| | Lib, Annal. 
which appearcth manifeſtly by T acitus who writech, that the ſas os Hg 
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| 
tio of bem molt excellent & exerciſed in eloquence, Gallio ,and 
| this our Seneca, for [ hauered nothing of Mela. Fhis is that Gallio 
 wliom Status commendeth for his {weet diſcourſe. 
| | Hed 
And thus much more,that from his happy tine. ; 
Hebleſt the world with Seneca dune, 


| And brought to light that Galuo, whoſe grace. 
| 
| 


And fluent ſpeech the commons did embraCe-. 


| Le that was the author of chebooke Of the cauſes of corrupted eto- 
| quence,faid, thatheehad a certaine reſounding and plealing clo- 
| quence,wvhich hecalleth the reſounding of Gallio , meaning It 
| by [the ſonne andnot bythe father. Bur our Seneca, beſides his e- 
| loquence,addifted himſelte io Philoſophie with earneſt endeuor, 
and vertue rauiſhed his moſt excellent wit , alihough his father 
| \ercagainſtir. Hehimſclic diuers times ſaith,that hee was with- 
 drazvn: trom Philoſophie, and that his wite vas ſhee thatdile 
| i aded him;yea,and thatſhe hated it, nee openly writerh in anos 
 rherplace; yer didilie ſonnes defireand forwardneſle getthe vp» 
perhand, ſotharhiediligently and carefully heard the moſt ta- 
\ mous ani {erious Phitofdphers ofthatage, and namely , Artalus 
' the'Scoicke,Sot:94 one of the ſame ſort,alttough heſecmecd to fole 
low P; thagoras and Papirins Fabius which he names lil.ewiſe, and 
 pratfety with a ctactull menorie : he was Sotions [choller inbis 
yonvereares,and lie writeth, Auduov , though a childe, Tſate and 
' {cat d Sotion. Moreouer,he admired and honoured Demetrins the 
' Cinique,conuerſing oftentimes with himin l:iselder dayes, and. 
 atſhich time as he ſerued in Court, both priuately and publiquely. 
| Forl;e madehliim Lis companion both in his walks andtravailes. 
| Shi was his forwardnefſcin honeſt ſtudies, yer his father broke | 
 limoff,and in the interim cauſed tim to follow che Courts and 
to plcadecaules : which courſe,as itappeareth hecontinued long, 
' yea,enen in (as time, being greatly tauoured and famed for his 
*12443.. | eloquence. Yadoubtedly there are no Philolophicall treatiſes exs 
| rant, that were his before that time. 
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Caae, II). 
His honours and ciuill life. 


T Is father likeyviſe perſwaded him to affect gouerne- 
$ ment;and comakelſute for honours : he:therefore firſt 
} of all was Threaforer,in obrayning which office, hee 

|. ER» acknowledgerh what helpes his Aunt had procured 

Lim: She (ſaith-he )cried all her friends in.my ſuite toxthe Threa- 
| ſorerſhip,and ſhethat ſcarcely would endureto be confer'd withs 

; all,or publikely ſaluted in my behalie, overcame her modeltie by 

| herloue towards me. What woman this was, and what husband | 

(he had thou ſhalt learne by my notes; but when he was Threa- | 
ſorer| doe notcertainly know. torhis yeares, it might hauec been | 
vader Tiberins,orit might be vnder Cains, but 1 intend not rode- 

finc the marter. I his had [rather lay , that by Agripimals meancs | 

reſencly after his exilehegotand excerciled the Pratorſhip. For | 

chus ſaith Tacitus : Agripina got at her husbands band,not onely a 

| releale of Amnens Senccaes baniſhment, butalſo the Pratorſhip, | 

| {uppoſing that ir would beplealing to the common ſort by reas | 
fon ofthe tame of his ſtuate,and ro the end char Domitins childes 
hood might berhe better ripened by ſuch a maſter , and that hee 

' mightyle hiscounſailes, vader hopeto atraine the foucraicntie. 

| Thoulſceft that hee was ſuddenly made Pretor,and heareſt what 


' praiſes and eadowmeats Tacitus vatainedly honoureth him with, 


fauours,by reaſon of the excellencie of his ſtudies, and was deſi» 
| rous that vnderluch and ſo grear a Maſter, that their Domztins 
{hould be brought vp,and ſhould be addrefled (and hercin note 
his ciuill prudence) both to obtaine the Empire,and to gouera ir. 
He was therefore Przxtorthe yeare of the Citie D c G1 1.and was 
heeno: afterwards Conſull? The Law bookes atfirmethe ſame 
toS,C.T rebellian,as Vipian. In the time of Nero in the Octaues of 
the Calends of September , when Ann.ens Seneca and 1 rebellins 
| Maximus were Con(uls, it was madeirreuocable. The fame is 
written in the elements of Tuſtinians inſticurions, Bur chey that 
made our holy-daies,maketheſe ſubſticure Conſuls ( for ordina- 
 ricthey werenot) the yearcof the CitieD c c cx v.whichthovId 


| ſheloucofthe commons was gotten by that meanes. Becauſe | 
Seneca now W2sS accompanied with euery mans good words and | 
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| <.oofthem moſtexcellent & exerciſed 1n eloquence, Gallio ,and 
' this our Seneca, for | haue red nothing of ela. Fhis 1s that Gallio 
whom Status commendeth for his {weet diſcourſe. 


And thus much more,that from hrs happy line 
Hebleſt the world with Seneca diuime, 

| Andbrougbtto light that Galito, whoſe grace. 

| And fluent ſpeech the commons did embrace. 


le that vas the author of thebooke Of the cauſes of carrupted elo- 
| juence,ſaid, tharhechad a certaine reſounding and plcaling clo- 
| quence,\vhich kecalleth the reſounding of Gallio , meaning it 
by the ſonne andnot bythe father. Bur our Seneca, beſides his e- 
loqu:nce,addicted himſelteio Philoſophie with earneſt endeuor, 
and vertue rauiſhed his moſt excellent wit , alchough his father 
wercavainſtit. Hehimſclic diucrs times [aith,thathee was with- 
drawnz trom Philoſophie, and that lis wite vas thee that dile 
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. I; aded him; yea,and that ſhe hated it, hee openly writeth in anos 3 


 rhicrplace: yer did ile ſonnes defireand fory ardnefle gerthe vp* 
4 Ee ; » 
per hand, ſotharlicediligently and carcfully heard the moſt ta- 
mous an:ilerious PLitofDphers ofthatage, and namely , Attalus 
the Stoict.e,Sot:92 one of the ſame ſort,altiough heſeemed to fole 
Tow Þ; throoras and Papirins Fabius which he names lil.ewiſe, and 
praifcti with actatefull memorie : he was S5tions [choller inhbis 
yonyger zeares,andhe writeth, Auduovy , though a childe, Tſate and 
leardSotjon, Moreouer, he adimired and honoured Demetrins the 
| Cinique,conue: ſing oftentimes with himin l:iselder dayes, and 
arſuch time as he ſerued in Court, both priuately and publiquely. 
Forl;e madeliim Lis companion both in his walks and travailes. 
Fucl was his forwardneflcin honeſt ſtudies, yer his father broke 
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 timoft,and in the1interim cauſed tim to follovy the Courts and 
t pleade caules : which courle,as it appeareth hecontinued long, 
yea,cuen in ( aus time, being oreatly fauoured and famed for his 
eloquence. /ndoubtedly rhereare no Philolophicall treatiſes exs 
(nt, that were his before that time. 
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Coma IHE 
| His honours and ciuill life, 


rex 15 father likewiſe perſwaded him to affect goucrne- 
E 4 ment,and comakelſute for honours - he.therefore firſt 
3 a of allwas Threaforer,in obtayning which office, hee 
Nag. acknowlcedgerh what helpes his Aunt had procured 
Lim: She {faicl-he)cried all her friends in.my ſuite toxthe Threa- 
| forerſhip,and ſhethat ſcarcely would endure to be confer'd withs 
| all,or publikely faluced in my behalie, ouercame her modeltic by 
| herloue towards me. What woman this was,and what husband : 
(he had thou ſhalt learne by my notes ; but when he was Threa- | 
ſorer| doc notcertainly know: torhis yeares, it might hauec been | 
vnder T iberins,orit might be vnder Cains, bur 1 intend not tode-. 
finc the matter, 7 his had [rather lay, , that by Agripinals means | 
| preſeacly after his exilehegorand excrciſed the Pratorſhip. F 
preſently after his exileheg p. For | 
chus ſaith Tacitus : Agripina got at her husbands hand,not onely a | 
| releaſe of Annens Senccaes baniſhment, butallo the Pratorſhip, 
| ({uppoling that it would beplealing to the common ſor by rea» | 
' ſon of the tame of his {tudte,and to the end chart Domitins childes 
hood might be the better ripened by ſuch a maſter , and that hee 
' miohtvlc his counſailes, vader hopeto attaine the foueraiontie. 


, 


| Thou ſceft that hee was | uddenly made Precor,and heareſt what | 


' praiſes and eadowmeats T ac!tus vntainedly honoureth him with. 


oy 
( 


| Theloucofthe commons was gotten by that meanes. Becaule | 


| (hould be brought vp,and {hould be addrefled (and hercin note 
his ciuill prudence) both to obtaine the Empire,and togouera it. 
He was therefore Prztortheycare of the CitieD c G1 1.and was 
heeno: aftervvards Conlull? The Law bookes atfirmetheſame 


the Calends of September , when Annens Seneca and 1 rebellins 
Maximus were Conſuls, it was made irreuocablc. The fame is 
written in the elements of Tuſtinians inſticurions, Bur chey that 
made our holy-daies,maketheſc ſubſticure Conſuls ( for ordina- 
| riethey were not) the yearc of the CitieD c c cx v.whichſhov]d 


Seneca now was accompanied with euery mans good words and | 
fauours,by reaſon of the excellencie of his ſtudies, and was defis. | 
rous that vnderl{uch and {o great a Maſter, that their Domtins | 


toS,C. T rebellian,as Vipian. In the time of Nero in the Octaues of 
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beche yeare,and ſome few moneths before Senecaes death. Som 

| men periaps will doubt of the whole matter,becaule Auſonins in | 
| hischankelgjuing ſaich openly, The rica man Seneca, but yer not 
Conlull, Seneca likewile himfeife never maketb mention of this 
Lonour although he wrote many Epiſtles at that time. Lanſwer, 
for Auſonius 1:15 to be vnderſtood,thatit ſeemed to him ro beean 
| ordinarie Conſulate; for our Seneca , that a ſilence is no deniall, 
| Enrthermore,l adde this likewite,chatthe Chronicle-makers ſeem 
| to have digeſted cheir relations badly ; forin that yeare vndoubt- 
| edlyhe was'not, For lec here in the very begtaning of the y6are, 
| | how T acitus maketh mention ofhis cold entertainement by Ne- 
pnt4. I] ro.and how his detractors had diuerſly inturied him,and how he 
| bimlſelte with a confident Oration came ynto the Prince, and d6 
| fired rraticum, and reigned his ſubſtance : yer Ceſar permitted it 
| | nor, &yct Seneca from that time forward, as Cornelius [aith,chan- 
| | geth thepreſcrip's of his former power, forbiddeth intercourſe of 
| Courtiers,auoyderh attendants,is fildome ſeenc inthe Citie, and 
 as1f over-ticed with lickenes,keepeth himſelieathome,intending 

| onely the ſtudie of wiſedome. "Theſe are no proper ations ofa! 
\  newv made Conſull or a Candidate,and his death that followed | 
preſently aftervvards , forbiddeth vs to conſent hereunto. But 

| vwvhat was it thatlearned men ſuſpeRed thus ? That which Taci- 

| ' rus wvriceth in thatyeare was done by the conſent of the Senate, 
| leftafained adoption ſhould in any fort turther a publique O f- 

| fice, &leaſtin viurping heritages, it ſhould profit. But this apper: 
 tajneth nothing to that of T'rebellian,it hath another reference : if 

\ a man doe examine thole things likewile that are in Tacitus. I 
therefore conſent that he was Conſull , butin another and a fot: 
mer time, the certaintie whereot I will not ſer downe, Burt the 
perpetuall honour ot this man,and how hee was both the reacher 
and gouernour of a Prince, vadoubredly worthy as long as he ad- 
\ dicted himfelteto his counſailes and admonitions, T acitus cor 
cealeth not,and nameth two, to whom the Prince was well in- 
clined for his ovwvne profice. Murthers had preuailed except Afra- 

| nins Purrus and Anneus Seneca had withſtood them. Theſe were 
the Golernours ot the Emperour in his yonger yeares, and con: | 
| formedin thatequall ſocictie they had in gouernement,andin di-| 
| uers forts they had equal] power, Burrus in his charge, inregard 
of warlike affaires and ſeueritiein his manners. Seneca in his pre+ 
cepts of cloquence and honeſt affabilicie - afhilting one anorher, 


{|} EL | whereby | 
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T he life of Lucius Annens Seneca. \ | 


- wherebythey mightmorecalily reftraine the reader -vyeares of the 
| Prince if he deſpiſed veriue, bygranting bim) pleaſures. O laud.;s 
bleendcuourand conſent, which is toorare1n Court, where-c« 
uery one forthe moſt part will deſire co'be (0.eminentthat he des. 
 fireth no-ſecond.; Bur:toSenecas': i 1 axitiaoiogh 
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Hu prinate life bis wife his children bi baniſhment. ' 


ED Hcther he acted any other thing in publique, I knovy, | 

5 Wale not; bur priuately I find,or at ſeaſ wiſelcolle&, that | ©o7,5/"t40 
NT during his yonger veares hee was in Fgype vponthis ens 

occaſion ; becauſe his Vncle \vas P.xic tlere : for 

he writeth ot his Aunt to his Mother, Shce will ſhew th: e her cx- 
ample,whercof | was an eye-vicneſſe,, Ancye-witneſle? he ther- 
fore aſſociated his Aunt in that Navigation (of which he ſpcak; | 
ethin that place) when as his Aunt returned from Egypt. And 
howv could this be , except he himſe]fc likewiſ c had beene in E- 
oypt ? Vndoubtedly ir wasth us 200 ae is the cauſe why he cu- 
riouſ]y intermixeth many things af £gyprandNilue, eſpecially 
in his bookes of Naturall Queſtions, Perchance kecrau:iled out | 14.65.17. 
of Egypt into 'ndia by.thered Sea, and therefore would hee com- 
mencvpon'ndia, vpontbat which was written by Pliny, Biit 
now he.martied a witeat Rome, which though itbe yncertainto 
be ſo,yet the reaſon he had children do approueir: for lie maketh 
mention of Marcus a wanton lad, with much praiſe and affection 
ro his mother Heluia : neycther is it tobe doubted bur that he was 
| his ſonne,ar leaſt wiſe his owne verſes will approucit, where as 
mongſt his vowes, "Ty - 
| | 

So may yong Marcus,who with pleaſmg prate © 

Contents vs now,in eloquent debate, \.. 
Prouoke his uncles,thoughin being yong 

In wit, wi/dome,and in fluent tong. - 


| o ? : i ® 

For ſhould give way to choſe who attribute thisto Marcas Ls 
' canus,l finde noreaſon torit; yet makerh hee no mention's; his | 
| | = - {ors | 
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2.ae Tract, 


| terers, Was exiled and ſent into Corlica; I will not fay whether ic 
| were vponaluſt cauſe, I could with it were not,and | 2ppily T a- 


[8 The hfe of Lucius Annens Senerame 


\ well known to vs. But he married Paulina after his exile,a woman | 
of great Nobiliry,vvhich,as1 cell chce,matricd him whea he vas. | 


| faidl to my Paxline which commends my health vnto me: ir | 
Fpift.104. | | * 


—__ 


lii_— 


former wife : notin theſe books; [confeſle; whatthen ? norothis 
| brother Annenus Mela by name , hadihce not thereforea brother 3: 


' Notwithſtandingthou arc to conſider whether thou vndaſtand;| 
| northis by his firlt wife: Thou knowelt chat Harpaſies my.wines;|| 


foole remained as an hereditary burthen inmyfamily:whar wite?. 
his firſt wife? for the books woe ſcem to be written in aplace 
old & powerful inthe Court: which very thing Dio likewile, or 


| whichis;that being ſteptin yeares he had marriedayong wench, | 
| Such wereboth of chem, and Seneca himſelfe teſtificch it, _ This | 


came into my mind,thatinthis old man thereis a yong onethar 


| 


farre as in her lay, ſhe ſoughtto accompanie his foule witlthers. | 


his life quiet, and without qffence,excepting onely that griettous | 
| id oe AS wo x 
accident of his exile, For vader Claudins the firſt yeare of his | 
reione, When Julia the danghterot Germanicus Was accuſed of 2s t 
dulcerie (Gods and Gotdefles by Meſſalin? ?) and vas driuenher 


ſelfe into bamiſhment - and Seneca,if he had beene one of the adul.,! 


— -—- 


atus With me, who when hee ſpeaketh of his baniſhment. Se- 
neca Was angrie with Claudius, it was ſuppoſed by reaſon of the 
iniuricthat was done him, Notethis{niurie: hee chereforchad | 


pretet|.cacculations of that impudent Hatlot (1 meane Miſc 
| line ) and that my fonne beaſt C/axdius ? For, for the moſt 
partetheypraQtiſedno miſchiefe but againſtgood and innocent 
perſons. Hee lived about ſome eight veares or thereabvuts 
in exile, I, and conſtantly roo, yea, if wee may beleeve him | 
ſclfe,bapp!ly intending onely the beſt Radies, de wholſom- 

eſt medications. For rhus writeth he xo his mother; Thathecis 


j 
| 
i 
; 


wretched. And afterwards (but praythee obſerue him) hewor- 
tlaly Philoſopliteth,he addeth inthe eng, and rowſcrh himlelte; 
Con- 
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whatſocuer he werzin Djon,thought good to objett againſt Djon; | 


is forborn. A yong one? he meancsPaulina her felfe: for vndoub- |. 
| | redly ſheloued her busband, as there in many places he doaſteth, | 
| and that ynfainedly,whichſheexpreſſed in his death,when in as | 


recciucd ſome. For who would otherwiſe be ignorant to intet- 


_ 


"wo > 


| Hereafter we ſhall ſee it. And theſe were his wines. The reſt of | 


- 


bleſſed amongſt thoſe things which are wont to make othet men | 


ee. Eee tt, 


The life of Lucius Anneus Seneca... 


| Conceiue what thouſhouldef; thinke mee to be ioytoll and 'ad-: 
dreſſed as ih wereig the beſt fattunes, Buvthey are thebeſt; when 
as the minde,deuoide of all thought intendeth himaſelfe, arid ſom- 
times delighteth himſelfein lighter ſtudics,and ſomtimes moun- 
teth into the conſideration of the nature 6fhimſelfe, & thewhole 
world being deſirous of truth. O man,O honeſt wordes, which 
the Author of OZaxias Tragedic would imitate; fax it\was not 
| he (Godforbid) 1n theſe Verſes inthepetfon of Seneca; 


| —_— 


watt, -< 


Firre better lay Thidzremoued farte ...,, © 
From enutes flormes amd/t the Corficke fore, © 
Whereas my mindewas farre from anyiarre, 
Fixt on my/ludies not on earthly powres: © 

O'mhat content had [ ? ( For never natur 1... 1 
Mather of a things, Mftridof eachcreature 
Could grant no more) then to behold the beanen, 
T he Stones true mito and the Plants ſouen. 

| Theſcare better, yea, farretruer therr hehath wrictet ith hiscon! fos 

l ; L Ne: ethert , gin!) [!43tYa. £ MM 
latorie booke'to Poybins, ouct-balely and humbly. Andisit Im- | 
pol5iblechat our Si2cs ſhould write? O ftentimes haueT doub- 
ted itandalmoſt durftforſwycafeir. HoWſocuer, he wasa mz : 
and happily that writing was enlarged and publiſhed by bis enc- 
0 1 - RN \:i@s'/) 1,71 fs / ot  REOOU ISO AILYVY | 

mics,and happily chey torruptedit: yet natethis itn Senecaes words 
abouclaid;T hat there he delighted himftlfein moreflighter ſtu; 
dies likewiſe, vhichlſuppoſe ſhould bePoeſic: & amongſt them 
is Medea,which I am halte aſſured was wnitten in hisexile,ar uch 
rimeas Claadius conquered Britanie; antherfore made hechoice 
of that argument of [aſon,thathe mightintermixe fornewhar of 
the Ocean that was ſubYued:. Is it po_ chat cho(Eyerles ifithe 

Chorns ſhould haue relation to any but Claudius? © 3 


Spare me, O pods, I doe intreat for grace,. 
Long let hin liue ſecure that hath ſubdude. 
+. Andagpaine, FO 
T be SCASoioo nn mer nmnmrm—_ 
Enough already O yougoas, yok MSG, 
Reuengd you on the Seas,now ſpare the Powr — 4 
KEE ] | 
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Lib, 14. 


Lk 1 *s 


| thy bounty on thy velthy children. And he praiſed berliberalis 
| tie the rather,as he faich; becauſe ſhe beſtowed it on her wealthy 
| ſons,and not ſuch as wete ucedie. T his before he came to Court; 


_ ! them whichthruft cthemlelucs ypon him before he ſought them. 


The life of Lucius Anntens Seneca. 
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| Which he applied to Clendiur although he were living , and wil 


hauc the gods toſparethe godin his Pocricall fiction. 


iCmnar;”*VHL. 


Hn riches, his granges, his lands, his wſurie_. 


mn_—_—_—_—_— 


» Vrpreſently after te returned from hisexile, heegrew a. 
P gaininto repuration, being both at that time, and be» 


* fore his aduancement in Court plenrifully cnſtated, | 


tor lus father bad leit him rich: neyther oweth he all | 
his wealth co his induſftrie and forwardneſfc. Hereupon to his 
mother; Thou beinz thedaughter of a family,didſt freely beſtow 


| butwhen he liucd therehe got mightic riches, or rather admitted 


For he got much by the Princes beneficence; for thus ſpeaketh he 
vaco Neroin our Tacitus; Thou(laid hee) hafſt giucn mee great 


{ walke about theſe mannors without the Citie ? and is hee ſtored 
; with ſo many acres of land, and with ſuch mightie vſutic 2 Note 
| Gardens, Mannors,Granges, Fields, and Vſurie,& all theſe boun»s 


race,and innumerable yeaſure;ſo that otcentimes I my ſclterurn 
t oftentimes by my ſelfe.; whereisthat minde which contented 
himſclte withalictle ? Doth he plant ſuch Gardens, and doth he 


tifully and abundantly. Will you heareT acitus words once more, 
but from another mans mouth, and in another ſenſe :Senecaes ca» 
lumners, faith he,accuſe him of diuerscrimes ; as that he,as yet in- 
creaſed his mighty riches , which were raiſed aboue any private 
| fortune, that he won and drew the Citizens hearts vnto him, and 
| as it wereexceeded the Princelikewite inthe annuity of his Gar- 
| dens,andthe magnificence of his Mannor houſes. And Suillas in 
| the ſame Tacitus expreſſerh che meaſure of hisriches likewiſe, wich 
| what wiledome,vvich what precepts of the Philoſophers during 
theſe foure yearcs that he wasin the Princes fauovr, had hee got- 
| ten three thouſand H'SS. that in Rome, whole Teftaments and | 
| Inhericances were taken and got holde on by his cunning and 


| ſearch;thar [taly and the P rouinces were exhauſted by his imme- 
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. furablevſurie. Hiseltate amongſt vs ſhould be ſeuentic five hun. | 
, dreth thouſand crownes. Thele riches were almoſt regall, Icon. ' 
 feſſe it,but I condemne that which he annexeth,thar it was gotten 
by valawfull meanes and deceit. Before he came to Court, as 1 
ſaid,he had a great revenue, and what wonder is it that he increa- 
ſed the ſame in lo mightica Court, and ſo greatfelicity of the Ro» 
mane ſtate ? But hee ſaith likewiſe that lralie and the P rouinces 
; wereexhaulſtcd by his viurie; his meaning is,that he had money 
; at viein divers places,and ] luſpect iclikewiſein Egypt. This gaz 
| therl by his Epifile, wherein hec writeth that the Alexandrian 
| Heeteſuddenly arrived, and that all menranne vnto the hauen 
 andto the ſhore, butl, faith he, in this generall haſtic running of 
' all found great pleaſure in my ſJackeneſle, that bcing tore- 
all men, found greatp in my flackenefle, cing tore- | 
, ceiue my Letters from my friends 1 made not haſt to knovve in 
' whatcſtatemy affaires ſtood in that place, and what they had 
: brought, Forthis longrimel haue neyther wonne or loſt an 
| thing. He had there his Brokers or Faftors, who followed his 
| bulineſle; it was thereforein ſome great ſtocke of money or in 
' lands. For to hauec poſlclsions beyond the Seas was no new mats | 
| ter inthat age wheria he liucd, and in ſo great abundance, Verily 
| Dien amongſt che cauſes of the warre in Brittaine, reckoneth this 
' vp likewiſe, That when as Seneca had vpon great intereft truſted 
' the Brittaines with foure hundreth HSS. which in ourrecko- 
ning amounteth to the ſum of ren hundreth thouſand crownes : 
| he called in for that whole ſumme of money at one time, Whe- | 
| ther he ſpakethis truely or no Iknoiy nor; for cuery wayes he was | 
| amortall and profeſſed encmy of our Seneca. Yet relleth hee no 
vatruth,for there likewiſe had bee money. Why now Gardens 
and houles of pleaſure? hehaddiuers, and differeatly bewtified. 
Iunenalltoucheth it, The Gardens of moſt wealthy Seneca. Hee 
himſcifelikewiſemaketh mention of his houſes; Nomentanum, | 
Albanum,and Baianum, and without queſtion hee had manie. | 
Helikewiſc had a houſe within the Citie, which continued the 
name for many yeares after, and was called Senecaes houſe inthe 
Region Þ, Uidor. His houſhold-ſtuffe alſo! was enuied at, and | 
Dio obicReth,that he had fiue hundreth tables of Cedar with 1- 
uorie feete,all ofthem alikeand equall. This wasagreat matter | 
if truely great(tor this alwaies ought we to be warie in Dions obs | 
ieRtions) that he had fo many tables, whereofany oneis vſually | 
taxed andpriſed attherateof anam a poſſeſsion : for they mult | 
not 
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| not haue beene ſo choice and ſo rare; but whar if they were nat > | 


— 
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 Idenienot but that it was the cuſtome of diſlolute and lauiſh 
mentohaue ſach - for thus ſpeaketh Martial of one of thele: 


eA hundreth Mooriſh tables land about, 
With Libique teeth, and golden plates do crackle 
Vpon onr bedaes, 


For in great banquets they ſet a Table before euery ſeuerall man, 
which is el{[ewhere to benoted) and to this end therefore they 
had diuers. I doenor therefore ſay 1 denic or doubt hereof. Bur 
becauſe Seneca himſelfe toucherh and reprehenderh this madneſle 
oftentimes,yea,at ſuch time as hewasin Court, and in his olde | 
age,in thole bookesof Benefits which he then wrote. What doth 
 henotin his booke of Tranquilitie,abour the beginning,openly 
denie that he tooke no pleaſurein thoſ? Tables that were conſpi: 
cuous through varictic of ſports. Nor was wont to vie them ? 


Wonderfull is this impudence, ina matter ſocuident and obiect 
totheeyes ofthat age, to diſſembleorto lieſoopenly. I cannot 
thiak it;eſpecially it Dion report the ſame, or any other to whom 


—_— ee En 


Dion alsigneth this office, For in another place hauc I noted, thar' 
theſe things ſceme to be deduced and vrged againſt him in ſome 
inuectiue Oration; and there by the way haue I acquic himof 
the crime of his riches, which any man may reade if he pleaſe. But 
ratherlert him reade Senec« himſclfe,who about this time publiſh 
ed his booke of Bleſſedlife,in which bis proieRis to defend hims 
ſelfe from thole aſperſions, wherew ith his enemies would have 
attainted him. Ocxcellent,O wiſe booke, and more allowed in 
this behalfe was the reproofe, that was the meane to bring ir to 


light. 
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Vt his very mantiers refuts this obieRion of his ris 
 ches,and inſtifie-hisvſc.,atid not abate of thertr: For | 
& what hath he offended in pride, excef{e,and pope? 
= r4T Latthemrell vs it, and wee will befilents Whatwas 
he happily lauiſh, eytherin his diet or feaſting © Lvtiyyhearehim- 
ſelfe proteſsing openly ; When as Theard Artalaydeclayiniapte 
inf vices,errours,and theinfirmities of life , 'oftentimeshayed: Exiſt 108, 
had compaſsionof mankinde, and havebelecvedithat heerwas | 
ſublimed and raiſed aboue humane reach. 'Wherrhe begannets | 
traduce our pleaſures, topraiſe achaſtobodie;z'aſobertable;;u | 
pureminde; not onely from vnlawfull plesſares;.buralfo from | 
ſuperfluous , I teokealiking to rempet'thineapþetice and: beltie | 
Of theſe inſtruions ſome haue ſithence dwetrwithme my las | 
cillias ; for | came with a great alactitie to all rhimps.- Afterwards 
being reduced to a cinill life, 1 ſore vpſomefew oftheſerny: | 
good beginnings. Hereupon forall mylite time after; Irenon:! | 
ced all Oyſters and Muſhromes. Euer' ſince for' ry whole lite | | 
time Ihaucabſtayned from iniunction; ſincerhat time;my Rto- | Ker | 
macke hath wanted wine, neyther haueTeuer fince;vouchſafedto | | 
bath my ſelfe. Where was eucr anyſurh frugalitie it» any other | 
place,or by what nameis itcalled ? Arid this hanet writtert of jim |, 
my commendation of Seneca,fo let vs notrepeate itheere; now2s | 
| touching thereſt of his life it was both ſerious and ſeyere. The | ar OS 
Court corrupted him not,neyther inclined he veiroflateerie,a vice {wears | 

| almoſt familiar, and allicdto ſuch places.'. Ns : heg-yurg Nero. | 


A 
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Suffer meto ſtay here alittle longer with thee,nortoflatter thine 
eares,, for this is rior nay cuſtome : I hadrather offend.chee by | 
truth, then pleaſe thee by flatterie. And beeing toWfeadie to | | 
| die, in Tacitus hee willed them to make knowneto the Prince, | ,, _4,,,y, | 
That his minde was neuer inclined varo'flacteries>1ancchar this 3.de Ira, 
was knowne td.no mai better then to Nero wborbad more | 
| d 2 _ often 
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| is paſt by my ſelfe, apndconlider both minc aRions and wordes. | 
| Ihidenothing from my felfe, Ilet nothing ſ{'p: tor why ſhould 


| and many ſuch like obſerped by mernmy Manuduction or Phi- 
Gologic. Yea,ſome of tbatynſlainedſpictic thar Tertulian and 
| che Ancients call bjim Ours. Jhaue in my Fragments ſet downe 


—— 


often made vſe of Senecaes libertie then hee had expericnce of h1is | 
ſruitude. Moreouer , WhatzexaCtion and-examination of his 


, 


manners and life? Againe he fimfelfe: I'vſe this power, anddaily | 
examine my ſelfe when the light is out and my wike is ftilent, 
which is now:-ptiuie tro my auRom, [exarain the whioleday that 


Ifeare any of mineerrours ? When'as I may ſay, See that thou doe 
thisno more,for this timel pardon thee. Can the ſtudic of wiſc- 
dome appeareeyther moregreatly ormereclecrely 2 F inzlly,haw 
ofcen appearcth-his pietic and [u bmiſſton towards God? I will 
ſet downe one thingthar I gathered from him :Ifthou beleeneſt 
me any waies, when I-dilcouer my meſt inward affeQions to 
thee, lamthus formedia all occurrents,, which ſeemecither diffi- 
culr or dangerous. | obey nor God , but [ aſſent vnto him ; 1 fol- 
low him from my heart, and not of neceſsitie. . There ſhall nos 
thingeuer befall mee that I will grieue at, or change my counte- | 
nance for when it bappecaethb - 1 will pay no tribute yawillingly, 


ſore of his cotnſailesJetthem make vic ofthem. Furthermore, 
0 tho Frigenſis affirmcd, that Lacius Seneca was not onely worthie 
to bereputed a Þ hiloſopher, butalſo a Chriſtian. And for theſe 
hiseminentyertues ſake,cuen in that age there was a greatgood | , 
opinion held of him,yea and chey deſtinated him to the Empire. 
T acitxs plainly writeth thac chis was fer abroach,thatthe Empire | 
ſhould bedeliuered to Senecaes bands, asto one that was guiltles, | 
being choſen, by reaſon of the exce]lency of his vertues, rothe 
bigheſt dignitic. O Romethou wert vnworthy of this felicitie; 
| geyther did GodreſpeRt thee fo well atherwile: + | 


If al the people might haue leaue to ſpeake, 
What one of them (how deſolate ſoener) 
Would feare or doubt to honor Seneca 


| Yer ſomethereare that doubt of therealitic of his vertnes ; and | 
| thinkethem ratherwores and oltentation. Did he not therefore | 


Farre more then Nero. od 
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| manc things, bovy he addicted himſelfero God ? 


Cnare, VIII. 
His Manfull and Conſtant life , ſet downe 


| out of IT acitus, 


— — — _ 


> ND ler vs ſee the commoditie thereof, but from 
BY whence ſhould we gather itrather then from Tacitus, 
che moſt fairhfulleſt of all other Writers ? Beholde, 1 
ſettheedowne his owne wordes : Hereafterfollowerh 
| the ſlaughterof Annens Seneca, moſt pleaſing to the P rince, not 
| becauſe he had manifeſtly found him guiltic of treaſon, butto the 
end he might confound him bythe ſword , ſince his attempt in 
poyſoning him,ſo badly ſucceeded. For onely Natalis diſcouered 
| no leſſe, Thar he was ſent to Seneca at ſuch timeas hee was ſicke 
roviſite him,and co complaine why he barred Piſo of acceſſe yn- 
{ co him, that it would be better for them if they ſhould exerciſc 
| their friendſhip with familiarentercourſe. And that Seneca an: 
ſvwyered , that mutuall diſcourſe and often conference would bee 
| profitable forneyther of them both, yer thathis ſafetie depended 
on Piſoes ſecuritie. This was Granius Siluanus the Tribune of the 
| Pratoriall Band, commanded torelate vnto him , and to enquire 
; whether he knew chele ſpeeches of Natalis, and acknowledged 
| his owne anſwers. Heeyther by chance or wittingly had recur- 
ned thatday outof Campania, and remainedin a houſe of pleas 
ſure of his in the Suburbes,abouc toure milesoff. Thither came 
the Tribune about the cuening, and beſer the Village with a 
troupe of his ſouldicrs. There diſcouered he vnto him whilſt hee 
ſateat ſupper with Pompeia Paulina is wife,and two other of his 
friends,what the Emperours commaund was. Seneca anſwered, 
| that Natalis was ſent ynto him, and that hecomplained in P;ſoes 
behalfe, that he had bin debarred from viſiting h1m,& that he by 
reaſon of his infirmity,8 love of hisquiet, had excuſed himlelkfe. 
Bur why hee ſhould preferre a prinate mans ſecuritie before his 
 owne, hee had no cauſe; nor that his minde was inclinedto 
| Hlarrerie, and that the ſame was beſt knownevnto Nero,who bad 
d 3 more 


in bis death makeit manifeſt how ſlightly hee eſteemed all hn- | 
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| kediſconeredno ſigne of feare,nor appearatice of diſmay, eyther 
A re C 
| turne,and to tell him of his death. Fabins Reſticus reporteth, that 
he returned not by the ſame way he came, bur that heſtept alide | 


| 


Ws er 


cap ortho 


| {fe for a voluntarie death, Then did the Tribune confirme,thar 


| the-Conſpirators,znd increaſed their hainous offences, te whole 


reuenge he had confented, yer ſpared hee both tus ſpeech and pre- | 


' NoWw by ſpeeches,now by expoſtulations, after a more intended 


ſaid theſe or ſuch like words, he embraced his wife; and having 


 trarivviſealleaged that her ſelfe was ſentenced todicalſo, and cale 


| glorie,and louing herintire y, leaſt he ſhould leaue hertotlein- 


s hedyfaof Lucius Annaus Seneca—s 


more oftentimes-miade:proofe of Senecaes.libertic then ſeruice. 
W hen as this anf\wer.ywasrelated bythe Tribune, in the preſence 
of Poppea and T'icillinus which were inward Counlailars to this 
mercileflePrince,heasked him whether Sencca had prepared him« 


inhis words or countenance. Hcis therefore commanded to re« 


to Fenuts thePrxtect, and cold him what Ceſar bad commanded, 
and asked his counſaile whether he ſhould obey hum, and chat 
he was aduiſed by him toexecute his charge, which was che fa. 
tall cowardlineſle of them all. For both Szuanus was one of 


ſence,and ſent in one of the Centurions to Seneca,to lignifie vnto 
him thefatall ſentence. He no waies diſmayed hereat, called for 


the tables of his Teſtamenc,which being denied him by the Cer | 
rurion, turning himſelfe towards his friends hee teſtified vnto, | 


them, thar ſince it was not permitted him to remunerare their 


which ofall others he eſteemed moſt worthy,namely,the image 
of his life, wherof if they were mindfull, they ſhould cartie away 
the fame of good learning , ,and of ſo conſtant friendſhip. And 
therewirhall recalleth their teares, and calleth them to conſtancie 


manner; asking them, where are the precepts ot wiſedome ? 
where that premeditated reſolution, which you baue ſtudied for 


lo many yeares againſt imminent dangers? For to whom was | 


Neroes crueltie ynknowne ?Neytherremained there any thing af 


ter the murther both of his mother and brother, but to annex the | 


death of his Gouernour and Maſter? When as he hadin gencrall | 


ſomewhat tempered heragainſt thepreſent feare, heprayeth and. 
in:rcaceth herto moderate hergricte, and notto make it continu- 
all. Butin contemplation of her life that was vertuoully ledde, 
tocndurethelackeot herhusband with honeſt ſolaces. She con- 


[th for the exccutioners _ Then Senecaloath to obſcure her 


 kindneſſe rowards him, yer teſtified he,that heleft them yet that | 


; 
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"3uries ofothers, whomheſo deerely loued, ſaid, 1 haue ſhened | 
| "66 Teng : | 
; thee tne proportioagand images of life, but thou hadfſt rather 

haue the gloric of death, I vvill not enuy thy example. Let the * 
coaltancie beequallin ys both inthis ſo ſhort adeath, butthyre- 
| novwne will be tarreireater. 'After which wordes, both ofthem 


} 
by 


; cut their veines at dabtime; Seneca in thatbis bodie was old and 
 leane,by reaſon of his ſparing diet, and chat by this meanes his 
bloud Howed more ſlowly;cutthe veines of his legges and hams 
likewile, And being wearied with cruell torments, leſt by his 
| 5aine heſhould weaken his wines courage, and he by beholding 
| hertormenis ſhould fall into ſomeimpatience, he perſwaded her 

co ſtep alide into anotherchamber. And inthe laſt momentbcing 
| No waies disfurniſhed of his cloquence,calling his writers abouc | 
| him,hedelivered maniethings, which being diſcouered to the 
world in his ovwvne wordes,l intend not toalter. But Nero thar 
had conceiued no priuate batred againſt Paulina,and being affraid 
leſt theodiouſneſle of his cruekie thould increaſe the more,com- 
mandetibher death to be hindered. By the exhortations of the 
ſouldiers;Fer ſlaues and bond-men bindevp her armes, and flop 
the blond,the matter being yeb vncertaine whether it was with 
her conſent, For amongſt the common ſort (who are readieſtto 
ſpeake the wort) there wanted not ſomethat belecued, that dus 
ring the time that ſhee feared that Ners was implacable , ſhee 
ſought to accompanie her husband inthe tame ot his death: but 
when-more apparant hopes were offered, that then ſhe was ouer- | 
come with the {weerneſle. of life, whereunto ſhee'added a fewe 
| yearcs after, with a laudable memorie towards her kusband.Baur 
her tace and other partes of her bodie were growne lo pale and 
dilcoloured, that it eaſily appeared that her vital ſpirits were much 
ſpent, In the meane while Seneca ſecing the protration and 
flowneſle of his deatl:, beſought Statins Annens, a man well ap- 
proucd vnto him, both for his faith in triend(hip,and skill in Phi- 
ticke,to haſt and bring bim that poiſon which in times paſt was 
prouided,and by which they were put rodeath who were by pub- 
{ like indgement condemned amongſt the Athenians ; and having | 
It brought vnto him hedrunkeit,in vaine, by reaſon that hisI1ms 
werealready colde,and his body ſhut vp againlt the force of the 
] venome. Atlaſt heentered into a Bath of hot water, beſprinck- 
ling thoſe his lanes that ſtood next about him, ſaying that be ofe 


fered vp that liquorto Toxe the deliuerer: Then purinto the Bath, 
and 
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more oftentimes-miade:proofe of Senecaes libercie then ſeruice. 
| When as this anſwer. was related bythe Tribune, in the preſence 

of Poppea and Tigillinus, which were inward Counlailars tothis 

mercileſſe Prince, heasked him whether Seneca had prepared him» 
| {Ulte for a voluntarie death, Then did the Tribune confirme,thar 
| kediſcouered no ſigne of feare,nor appearatice of diſmay, eyther 
' in his words or countenance, Heis therefore commanded to re: 
 turne,and to tel] him of his death. Fabins Reſticus reporteth, that 
he returned not by the ſame way he came, but that heſtept aſide | 
to Fenuis thePrxtect, and cold him what Ceſar had commanded, 
| and asked his counſaile whether he ſhould obey hum, andchat 
lie wasaduiſed by him to execute his charge, which was che fa- 
| 


— 


tall cowardlineſle of them all. For both Suanus was one of 
the Conſpirators,2nd increaſed their hainous offences, to whole 
| revenge he had confented, yet ſpared hee both tus ſpeech and pre- | 
ſence,and ſent in one of the Centurionsto Seneca,to fignifie vnto 

him thefatall ſentence. He no waies diſmayed hereat, called for | 
' the tables of his Teſtament, which being denied bim by the Cens 
rurion, turning himſelfe towards his friends , hee teſtified vnto, 
them, thar ſince it was not permitted him to remunerare their. 
kindneſſe towards him,yet teſtified he,that he left them yer that | 
which ofall others he elteemed moſt worthy,namely,the image | 
of his life, vvherof if they were mindtull, they ſhould cartic away 
the tame of good learning , ,and of fo conſtant friendſhip. And 
therewithall recalleth their tearcs, and calleth them to conſtancie 
now by ſpeeches,now by expoſtulations, atter amore intended | 
manner; asking them, where are the precepts of wiledome ? 
where that premeditated reſolution, which you haue ſtudied for 
ſo many yearcs againſt imminent dangers? For to whom was | 
Neroes crueltie vnknowne ?Neythcrremained there any thing afs 
ter the murther both of his mother and brother, but to annex the 
death of his Gouernour and Maſter? When as he hadin gencrall | 
ſaid theſe or ſuch like words, he embraced his wife; and having 
ſomewhat tempered her againſt the preſent feare, he prayeth and 
in:rcaceth hierto moderate hergricte, and notto make it continu- 
all. Butin contemplation of herlife that was vertuoully ledde , 
tocndurethelackeot herhusband with honeſt ſolaces. She con- 
 trarivviſealleaged that herſelfe was ſentenced todieallſo, and cale | 

Icth for the executioners helpe. Then Senecaloath to obſcure her 
glorie,and louing 867700 af leaſt he ſhould leaue herto thein- 


— 
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| Jnries of others, whom-heſo deerely loued,; faid, I hane ſhewed 


| thee rhe. proportiva&and images of life, but thou hadſt rather 


coaltancie beequallin vs both in this ſo ſhort a death , burthyre- 


b 
' 


' cut their veines at dnCtime;” Seneca in thathis bodie was old and 
 leane,by reaſon of his ſparing diet, and that by this meanes his 
bloud lowed more {lowly;cutthe veines of his legges and hams 
likewiſe, And being wearied with cruell torments, leſt byhis 
| paine heſhould weaken his wines courage, and he by beholding 


| tertormenis ſhould fall into ſomeimpatience, he perſwaded her 
| ©© ſtep al1de into anotherchamber. And in the laſt momentbcing. 
| No waies disfurniſhed of his cloquence,calling his writers aboucr | 
him,hedelivered maniethings, which being diſcovered to the 


— 


world in his owne wordes,l intend not toalter. But Nero thar 
had conceiued nopriuate batred againſt Paulina,and being affraid 
leſt theodiouſneſle of his cruekie thould increaſe the more,com- 


ſouldiers;Ber ſlaues and bond-men bindeyp her armes, and ſtop 
the bloud,the matter being yep vncertaine whether it was with 
her conſent. For amongſt the common ſort (who are readieſtto 
ſpeake the worft) there wanted not ſome that belecued , that duz 
ring the time that ſhee feared that Nero was implacable , ſhee 
ſought to accompaniec her husband inthe fame ot his death: but 


come with the [weetneſle. of life, whereunto ſhee added a fewe 
yearcs afrer, with a laudable memorie towards her husband.Bur 
her face and other partes of her bodie were growne fo pale and 
di[coloured, that it eaſily appeared that her vital ſpirits were much 
ſpent, In the meane while Seneca ſecing the protration and 
flowneſle of his deatl:, beſought Statius Annexs, a man well ap- 
proucd vnto him, both forhis faith in triend{hip,and skill in Phi- 
| ticke,to haſt and bring bim ihar poiſon which 1n times paſt was 
prouided,and by which they were pur todeath who were by pub- 
like indgement condemned amongft che Athenians ; and having 
it brought vnto him hedrunkeit,in vaine, by reaſon that hisÞ1ms 
werealready colde,and his body ſhut vp againſt the force of the 
venome. Atlaſtheentered into a Bath of hot water, beſprinck- 
ling thoſehis flaues that ſtood next about him, ſaying that be of» 


tered vp that liquorto [ox the deliuerer: Then purinto the Bath, 
and 


| novne Will be tarre'greater. 'After which wordes, both ofthem | 


| 


| 


| haue the gloric of death, I vill not enuy thy example. Letthe 


OO @CO—— 


mandetyher death to be hindered. By the exhortations of the | 


when-more apparant hopes were offered, that then ſhe was ouer- | 
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and ſtifled with the vapour thereof, hee was buried withoutasx 


| 


| tonins witneſſeth : Hee co mpelled Seneca his Maſter, ſaith hee, ro 


| thathe hadratherdiethen that hee would hurt him. He (yore, 
| that is,he deluded the gods allo: hee ſaith, When as his intentco 
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| be Molitam thatſhe was mollihed , hauing relation to his wife ? 


( 


ay ſolemnitic of his Funerall - for ſo had hee ſet it downe in his 
Will. Euen then when as being very rich and mighty, hediſpo- 
ſed of his laſt Will, Hitherto T acitzs. Neithet will | repent my 
ſelic it Linſiſt lightly,and examine and illuſtrate his ſayings: He 
faich,thar this ſlaughter ofhis was moſt pleaſing to the Prince. 
For of long time he was aggricued againſt this Maſter & Teacher 
of his in goodneſle and equitie, and his intent was to ſhake off | 
chat Raine of reuerence once whereby he was reſtrained againſt | 
his will, by cutting bim off; yet had he otherwiſe {worne, as Suc- | 


chulec his death,alchough when le oftentimes ſought for a Vias 
ticum athis hands,and ſurrendred vpall his goods vato him: hee ; 
had ſolemnly ſworne that be was ſuſpected without cauſe, and | 


poyſon him ſucceeded not : for he had artemptedit ; for ſo ſaith 
theſame T acitus in a former place, Some delivered poyſon vnto 
Seneca by Neroes command, prepared by the handes of one of his 
free-men,called Cleonicus,but that it was auoyded by Seneca , by | 
the diſcouerie of his Libertine,or through his owne feare, whilſt 
he ſuſtained his life with a ſpare diet with wilde apples, and if he 
wereathirſt with running water. He goeth forward : Or know. 
ing of it; asif he had knowledge of the coaſpiracie, and thepre- 
fixedtime, Likewiſe, he returned out of Campania, froin !ome 
Lordſhip of his there. And there truely oftentimes before his 
death lined hefſolitarie, and in that place wrote many of his E pi= 
files to Lucillins, Foure miles oft, in ſome Mannor of his likewiſe, 
what was it Nomentanum ? This did Xitho Polentinus write, but vp- 
on meere coniecture,as I chinke. Neitherdoth Tacirus admitar, | 
who ſpeaketh of fome foure miles off the Citie; but Nomentum is 
at lcaſtewelue milesoff. No ſignes of feare. Behold adeath both 
worthy of a Philoſopher and a Stoicke , which thoſe things | 
that follow commend. The image ot his life: it Seneca Iprayyou 
were ſo abſurd atcllow,as Dion lpeaketh , ſhould this be ſpoken 
of his life in the ſhutting vp ? Would hee thus dallie and deceiue | 
his triends,and delude his tamiliars? Sometimes with ſpecch,thart | 
is,gently and familiarly, Being hardned againſt preſent feare , I 
wrice itnot againeraſhly,yet ſome man may doubr,ſhould it not | 
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| crimonie of the heate, hewas ftrangled. Euen then when he was 
| meſtrich and mightie: this is ſomewhat wherin Tacitus ſeemeth 
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| That which follovweth ſeemethto inferre the ſanie,*when hice re; 
uireth her to temper her ſorrow ; and that which he annexcth : 
| Thou ſceſt,ſaith be, the portraiture of life, Theſe, and diners 6- 
 thers arc Senecaes owne words,orvery likeynto them, which were 
extantand well knowne,aspreſctitly after bee ſaith : his aged bo- 
; die, By my reckoning he was ſome threlfore and three, or foure 
yeares olde. For that he was not elder,Neroes wordes to Seneca 
connince,not ſpoken long time beforethatin Tacitis, But thou 


| 


them , which thou canſt not truely ſpeake of the (der, Calling 
bis writers about him. O man.. O miightie minde? To dictate 
that when he was adying that mighit” helpe poſtericie, For it is 
not to be dotbred bur tliat they were fiich , and micere precepts 


O improuidently done ? O that welikevviſe had but a touch of 
theſe Swan-like ſongs. A Bath of hot water: hee meaneth ſome 
Bathings:ub,and then firſt vſed hetglde water When he ſhould 
vieitno more. -Carried into his Bath; that is, Irito his Stoueor 


dric Bath,as[ thinke: for hee ſheweth thar by the vapour and a- 


to carpe at him, yet, if | conceiue bim rightly, Tacitus meanc his 
funcrall,and that he forbad the ſolemnitics thereof , but howin 
that He made his laſt Will. What, would Ners have broken his 
Teſtament? who happily was appointed heite of the greateft part 
thereof,and would ſutfer himfelfe to looſe nothibg through neg. 
igence. Ordoth he touch Senecaes parſimonie herein ? Bur dead 
| wordes paſſe not farre- Another man may findeir. © 


——_ 
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His body ,his ſickeneſſes,bis forme, 


2D Hauc ended, exceptit pleaſe you thatTwrite ſomewhat 
® of his bodie:for men delight, if Imay ſo ſpeakeir, to 
takenorice of the habitations and receptacles of great 

wits: his bodie from his childehood was PREIoake, 
This faith Le of his Aunt,afrerhe was brought into the Citric, By | 


| 


art both ripe in yeares,and ſufficient foraffaires, and thefruite of | 


both of conſtancie and wiſedome;* The argument is, becauſe | 
| they were publiſhed ; which ſhould'tior beexcept they had been | 
excellent. And becauſe they were publiſhed, T atitus omits them, | 
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| Epiſt.5 4. 


| whercofheſeemed to beinglined toacunſumption. Himlelte as 
 gaine:That thouart troubſed with often diſtillations &agues: ir 


w hy l ſhould callby a Greckenamel know nor, for it may aptly 


could weare out the iniurie;& oppole it ſclfe boldly againſt infir- 


| hehaddoneifone ofhis Concubins had not colde him this, That | 
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her pious and motherly care, after had beene long time ſickel | 
recouered my health. Andina certaine Epiſtle : Sickneſſc had gi- 
ven mealong ſafe conduct,and ſuddenly invaded me. In what 
kinde, ſayeſt thou? And not without cauſe doeſt thou aske mee 
this,ſince that there is notany onethat isynknowneto me, Bur 
to one kindeof ſicksnefle I ſeine as 1t were deltinated ; which 


enough becalled Wheo/ing or Aſtine. And preſently after ke addeth, 
All the incommodities or dangersof the bodice haue paſt by me. 
Behold anolde man well excrct{ed,vyhen likewiſe being ayoung 
man, was exerciſed with: Njſtjillations and Rhumes , by meanes 


oricues methe more, becauſe haue had proof of that kind of fick- 
neſſe,which in the beginning contemned ; for at firſt my yourh 


mities,at laſt | was maſterd,and was broughtto that paſſe, that I 
my ſelfe was conſumed bydiſtillations. Iwas brought to an ex- 
treamelcaneneſſe, and oftentimes had I a mindeto ſhoxten my 
daics, but my carcfull and Jouing fathers olde yeares reſtrained 
me. He writcth cxpreſly ehopgh of his leaneneſſe and conſump, 
tion. Neither isit to þe wondered at,that Caligula was loperſwas 
ded by a woman : for Dio writeth, When as Seneca had worthily 
and happily handled a certain cauſc inthe Senate, that this Prince 
waxcd mad red with anger, who onely would ſeeme tobeelo- 
quent,and bethought himlſelte of taking away Senecaes life,vwhich | 


in vaineprepared hea death for him that was alreadic dying, and 
was [pent with a conſumption, Hegauecredite to her; and thisi 
was the meancs of Senecaes lafetie. So true is that which he(what 

was alookeron ?) wrote, Many mens ſickeneſle deferred their | 
death,and it was a meanes of their ſecuritic, that they ſeemed reas | 
dic to die. Buttill his laſt houre he had bur a drie and decayed bo- 
die, vvhy wonder we when either it was thorowy his infirmities or 

his ſtudies? And T acitzs likewiſe addeth a third cauſe, Thar his 

bodic was attenuated by a ſlenderdiet. And thacit was not beys | 
tifull, Seneca himſelfe expreſſeth in anotherplace , T hat thou re- | 
quireft my bookes, I doe nor therefore thinke my ſelfe more clos | 
quent , nomore thenl ſhould judge my ſclfe faire becauſethou' | 
requireſt my picture, He toucheth thar he was nor, ahdthath | 
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' mage,which is diſcouered of him by Fuluius Urſinus , ſhewerh 


fields,and in digging of Vineyards,whereof he maketh mention 
in a certaine Epiſtle of his,and in his naturall Queſtions , where 
he called himſcltc A diligent diggerof Vineyards, and generally 
 likewiſeof Gardens, which he termeth his cunning. + 


: 


| 
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Cnare. X. 
T hoſe bookes of his that are extant- 


be» Husof the body onely; neyther had we any fruite by 
to C it, bur great from his minde, and let vsſce them by an 
A 


ET) 
AQ J Index, 


plencifully he wrote, he himſclfe ſhewerh chathe peaned them in 
his exile : and Tacitusthen like wile when he was fiept in yeares, 
and lived in Court. For thus ds his calumners obiectagainſt him 
to Nero; For they obiccted againſt him that hee got thepraiſe of 
| eloquenceto himſelie only and wroteverles yery often, ater that 
he knew that Nero was in loue with them. 

Orationsof Declamations he made many & worthy one,yea, 
euen in the Senate, beſides thoſe which he wroteto the Prince, to 
be receined likewiſe in the Senate; neyther donbt I butthatithe 
-| Edicts vnto the people,and the grauer Epiſtles were written orDi- 


His Verſes and Poems, which vndoubredly and 


Rated by him, 


when he was yong, in the ſixt of his Naturall Queſtions, chap. 4- 


intheſame Queſtions. 


know not,but'S. Jerome citeth iragainſt Touinian,lib.1. 
His Hiſtory or Compendium out of La#ant.the 7.and 15 .Chap. 
His bookes of Superſtition was vndoubtedly one ot his beſt 
ones,S Auguſtin his booke de (initate Dei praileth it,andcullerh 


| 


His bookeof Earth=quake,which, as beteftifieth , he wrote 


Thou ſhalt not want, for he hath handled the ſame marter againe | 


] 
| 


That of Matrimonie, whether ir were a booke or an Epiltle I 


ſomewhat our of it, and Tertyllian maketh mention thereof in 
Apologetico. 

His Dialogues ,which Fabius nameth,and no more. 
| His Morall books, La&antius citeth them in bis cleueth booke, 


—— 


| 


| 


- . L b.3. . 
not a countenance worthy that minde; yet confirmed he his bo- | IT 


dic,though weake,with more harder exerciſes , as in rilling the | 


Epiſt.112. 


Lib.14. 


| 


| 


Chap. 
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| Chap.11.andin other places, and Seneca himſelte in his hundreth | 
and ſixt Epiſtle in the beginning, and his Epiſtle x 09.he wroteic 
' inhislatertime,as it appearcth there. O worthy worke ? And it. 
 grieues methatitis oblcured, | 
| His bookesof Exhortations: for there were many of them ,as 
| may be gathered out of La/Zantius,and ee our Fragments, Who 
 thinketh that this likewiſe is not to be numbred amongſt his beſt 
| works? There areother, yet ſuch that thou maiſt not confidently 
 aſcnbeto this man,as his bookes of notes, which ſeeme rather to. 
| behis fathers. Likewiſe of Cauſes ; for ſo an voknowne Chroni- 
| cler among the Brittaines teſtifieth; He maketh mention of Seneca 
| de Cauſis, wherein he ſaith that Cato defined tie office of an O ra- ' 


| rorthus: An Orator is agood man that is,exerciſed in eloquence, | 


| Burthis belongeth to the tather alſo , and theyare the bookes of * 
| Controuerltes ; in the firſt booke wherot, and inthe very P rxface : 
thou ſhalc finde that this of Catoes 1s Cited there . and except | for- 
| getmyſelfe, cthouſhalc finde it likewiſe in my Fragments, al- | 
though theſe ſmaller things doe not ſo much ouerſlip me,as I (uf- 


fer them to paſlle by me. | 


ButharkeyouSir, make wee no reckoning of his Epiſtles to S. 
Paul ? 
| Thoſethat arc no\v extant are not lo much worth , nay, it is 
| moſt certaine, thatthey haucall of them the ſame authour, and. 


| thatthey were written,but by ſome ſcarce-Jearned Clerke in our | 
; diſprace. He tranelleth and attempteth to ſpeak Latin, whoſoeuer 


it was that was the Author : did they not therefore write one vn- | 

, toanother?*S. Jerome,b S.Auguſtine,and Pope Linus more ancient | 
then them both auerre it, anditisapaſſiue opinion. And Þoþy | 
of Salisbury likewiſe confidently writeth , They ſeeme to be foo. | 
liſh, who reuerence nothim who, as it appearcth,deſerued * 
the familiaritic of the Apoſtle. I chercetore dare not | 
wholly rciect and contemne this ; it may be 

there were ſom, but othersthea theſe, 
ifthele: Irequired the iudge. 
ment of the beſt 
Fathers. 
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T he end of Senecaes life,written by Liplius. 


Of- Benefits. 


| Tre Firsr Books, 


The Argument of IvsTvs Liyesivs. 


* Place theſe Bookes amonzft the 14;} of his Philsſophie, although they 
haue beer planted inthe foreſront. But jo It ts if you con/ider the times 
They were all tozether written Inder Nero after Claudius death. 
A ertame argumcnt whereof is, in that im the end of his firit Booke 
hee rerites very contemptibly of Claudius, and traduceth his ſheht 

iu ement : which hee would not haue donc had he beene lining, The Bookes are good x 


hardly expedite : yet will we doe our beit. The firt Booke beginneth with a complaint 
0! nrratitude which is v{uall, andyet greateſt amongſt vices. Therefore ſaith hee, 


ihe fift Chapter. Then defineth hee , that a Benefite conſiſteth not in the matter , but 
| the mind of him that beſtoweth it , and hath his weight from him : He diduceth it by e#- 
amplesand arzuments vntill the clewenth Chapter. ' There propoſeth he two members 
to beintreated of. What Benefitsare to be giuen ; And how : The firſt he performeth in 
the end of the Booke ; the other he deferreth till the Booke following. 


| CHAP. £ 


==] Mongſt the many and manifold errors of ſuch as 
25 bothralhly and inconliderately leade their liues, 
theres nothing for the moſt part (moſt worthy 
Liberalis,) that in my iudgement 1s more hurt- 
{+4 full; chan that we neither know how to beſtow, 
$4 or how to rccciue Benefits. For it conſcquent- 
ly tollowcth, that being badly lent, they are 
x1 worle fatishcd,, and being vn-reſtored, are too 
lately complained of ; for cuen then when they 
were giucn, cucnthen wcre they loſt: neither 15 
it to be wondred ar, that amongſt ſomany and 
mightie vices there is no one more frequent than that of Ingratitude.For this in 
my iudgment proceedethfrom diuers cauſes. The firſt is, becauſe we make not 
. choice of ſuch (on whom we are to beſtow our benefitcs) asare worthy to par- 
| takethem; bur being to take bonds of any man, we diligently inquireafter his 
| lands 2nd moucables: we ſow not our ſeeds in a fruitles and barrenground,and 
yet without any eleftion we rather betray, than beſtow our benefits. Neither 

| Can | ealtly exprefſe, whether it be morediſhoneſt rodeny,or redemand a bene- 
fit. For ſuch is the nature of this debt,that ſo much is to be recciucd therof, as is 

| DB: willingly 


but in fauth con{uſed in order and the hmndling, which a man thouzh circumlþect ſhall | 


That he will write of Benefits what their force and propertre is. This handleth he wntill | 


quent. 
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| willingly repaied : but neither to wil,nor to be able to perform a mans promiſe, 
 1> molt ivathſome, inthis reſpe&, b:cauſe rodiſcharge a mans credit, ghe mind 
' ſutficerh, though the moans be deficient ; For he reſtoretha benefit thar wit- 
 lingly owethrthe ſame. Bur ifthere be a tult inthem who are ingraretull even 


| whom hee harh dulled with delay, or tortured with expectation . A benefit i; 


| ligerh an other ? His ſauisfaction and gratuirie is ſufhcientifany man doe bur 
pardon his benefit Neither 1s there any cauſe why the multitude of vngrate- 
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| relte. Burir was il] imployed . Both our children and wiues haue deceiued our 


—— 


, ling benetits > which, whoſocucr giveth not, becauſe hee hath nortreceincd, 


eauc thathe might recciue, & makesthecaule of the vnerarful receiucr iuſtifi- 
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in confefhon ot a fruour, there 1s allo ſome detect in vs. By experience wee 
linemany vngratetull, and make more; becauſe ſome-whiles we are grieuous 
vpbraiders and exactors : other-whiles full ot lenitic in our liberalitie, and luch 
that az ſoone as we hauclent, repent vs of the deed doing : other-whiles com- 
plaining ofm-.ns faint correſpondence, & acculing them of ſom fault & offence 
thuy do vato vs, how little ſocucrit be. Thus corrupt we all thankeſgining and 
remuneration, not only after we haue giuen our benefit, but whilett wearcm 
Q1uing of it. For whichot vs was content either lighrly,or at one time to be re- 
quired? which of vs (when he but ſuſpected thar ſomerhing would be deman- 

ed at his hands) hath nor difdainetully trowned, or turned away his tace, or | 
pretended ſome butines, and by long diſcourles , ad purpoſcly-produced 
ſpecch without head or toor, toreſtalled the occation of demanding a tauour, 
and by Ciucrs ſubrill deuiſes deluded haſty neceſhities, but being cunnng]y in- | 
countred in ſuch fort as he muſt needly anſwer, hath not either deterred (thar | 
3) tearefully denicd,or promiſed but dificultly,bur with bended browes, and | 
{trained and reprochtull words? But no man will:ngly oweth that, which he 
received not voluntarily, but extorted violently . Can any man be tharketull 
vnto him, who proudely cither reprochctha benefite, or wrathfully flung ir 
to him, or (being oucr-wearted ) gaucit him tothe cnd to auoyde hi» turther 
trouble? Heis decciued wholocucr hopeth to haueca ſaristattion at his hands, 


—_— 


—_— 


acknowledged according to the intent wherewith it1s guen;and therefore we 
ought not to giuenegligently. For cucry one 1s indebted to himſclte, tor that 
which herecetucth ot a neglccttull debtor. Neither muſt there be flackeneſle 
nourliberalitic , becauſe whereas in all offices the will of the guer is highly 
clt-med, hethar hath bin ſlow in benefiting, hath becne long time vnwilling. 
Neither ought we to beſtow our benetits contumeliouſly; tor whereas by na- | 
cure 1t 1» fo prouided that iniurics Jeaue a more deepeimpreſhon in our minds, 
than good deſcrrs : and thelaſt are fodainly torgorten, where the firſt are con- 
rinually reſcrued in memorie, whar expcteth he who offendeth, whileſt he ob- 


——— 


tull men ſhould make vs {lower to deſerue well : For ht of all, (as I ſaid) we 
increaſerhe ſame : Furthermore, ncitherare the immortall Gods deterred from 
their plentifull and ceaſlef]e bounty : notwithſtanding the ſacrilegious & neg- 
lettull behauiors of men. They vle their nature, and infuſe their bounty on all 
things, yeacuen on thoſe amongltthe reſt, rhar vie the worſt interpretation of 
their b»nefits & largeſſe. Let vs follow theſe as our guides, (as tarre as our hu- 
manc trailtie wil permit vs) let vs give benefits, not lend on vſurie. That man is 
worthy to be deceived who thought vpon requital when he preſented his cur- 


hopes, yet do we both bring vpthe one and marry the other : and fo obſtinate 
are we againſt experiments, that being ouercome in war, & ſhipwrackt by ſea, 
wegiucouer neither : How much morc becommeth it vs to be conſtant in gi- 


O 


able, 
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_ able, to whom in that fort at lengrhit1s abſurd not to repay, although hee 


| ding a erarctull man, yet had I rather bee exempted from receiming bene- 
| firs trom any man ,.than not to beſtow. them. -- Becauſe that hee which 


—Y 
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 temptible and baſevſurie. How badly ſocuer thy former tauourshaue tallen 


hath power. How many are vnworthie the light , and yer the day riſcth to 
them ? How many commplaine that they are borne? Yer nature increaſeth 
mankinde, and ſuttercththoſe to enioy lite, whaloatheto poſefleir. This 
:>the propertie both of a great and good minde, not to fo'low the fruit of Be- 
:ctits, but the benefits themſelues, andafter the cuill to ſearch likewiſe ſome 
200d. \V har bountie were in this, to profitmany, if no man weredececiucd ? 
Now 151ta Vertueto giue benefits, whereof there is no hope of recompence 
zac, and of which the fruit is alreadicrecciued by a worthie man. So farre 
[ould this thing bee from deceiuing vs, or making vs ſlow to performe ſo 
worthie a thing, that although my hope were vtterly cut off for euer tin- 


giueth nor, is mare faultic than hee which-is vngratefull. I will ſpeake what 
[ rhinke : hee that requireth not a-tauour done him, ſ{inneth more; hee that 
giueth not, ſooner, 
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uf thou profuſely wilt thy goods beſtow | 

On euery oulgar Perſon thou doeſt know, 
Full many fauours muſt thou needly loſe, 
That one at length thou inſily mat diſpoſe "=p 


--c N the former Verſethou maieſt iuſtly reprehend both theſe two 
gs claulcs; for neither muſt our benchits bee protuſedly lawihed 
on cucry man, neither can the prodigalitic and largeſle of any 
thing bee honeſt : eſpecially that of benefits. For it thou giuclt 
> them without iudgement and diſcretion, they ccaſeto bee bene- 
firs, and admit any other name whartſocuer you will giuethem. T he ſenſctol- 
lowing is wondertull, whichrepaireththe indemnities of many benefits ll im- 
ploicd and loſt, with one well beſtowed. - See, I pray you, whetherthis bee 
not more true, and more correſpondent to the greatnctle of a Benctactor, to 
exhorthim togiue, although hee were aſſured that hee ſhould imploy no one 
gift well : Forthat is falſe. T hat many thingesareto bee loſt, becaule nothing 
151oſt; the reaſon is for that hee who looſcth, had numbred icalreadic amongtt 
his deſperate debts. Thereſpe&tand manner in imploying geoddeedes 1s lim- 
ple and plaine, they are only deliveredourzit any oneto whom they are truſted 
reſtore any thing, it is gained, ifno man yeeld ſarisfation there 1s nothing loft : 
{ lentthe ſametothe only intent togiueit, No manregiſtreth his good deeds 
in his booke of debtors. Neither is there any cxaQting V ſurer (how extreme 
{Heuer hee bee) thar punually impleadcth his debrter on the day and houre 
of his paiment. An honourable BenefaRor neucrthinketh on the good turne 
he doeth, except heethat hath recciued the ſame, refreſh the memorie thereof 
by repaying him : Becauſe otherwiſe it ceaſeth to bee a benefit, and becom- 
meth a debr. To beſtow a fauovr in hope to receive an other, 1s a con- 
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our, yo perſcucr thou in beſtowing vpon others. T hey are beſt hoarded in the 


handes ofthe vngrarctull, whom cither ſhame, or occation, or imitation, may 
at length faſhion to bee gratefull. Perſeuer continually, and ceaſe not to bee 
bountifull : Accompliſh thar good worke which thon haſt begunne, and per- 


torme the dutic ofa good man. Relccue this man with thy goodes, another | 


with thy credit, that man by thy fauour, this with thy good counſailes, and 
holſome precepts. ©, | 


CH MF. Jfh 

Las Cong I'd Beafts (yea even they that are moſt ſauadge) acknowlcd gethe 
NE {2 good thati>done vntothem. Neitheris there agy liuing creature 
BAY EAZ lo vnramed and vnrrattable,that with gentle handling,and care- 
tul! nouriſhing,is not made gentle and familiar. Suchas haue the 
keeping and charge of the Lyons, may muffle and handle them 
without harme or danocr. Meat ſo much humbleth the fiercenefſeand haugh- 
tic courage of Elephants, thar they refuſe no ſeruile and baſe burthens. Final- 
ly, all thele brute bcatts, ſo deficient in vnderſtanding, and eſteeme of the bene- 


g 
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fires they receiue,, at lengrh arc tamed and made humble by the frequent and | 


aj > | 
acknowledge a ſecond. Haih he for: otrten two ? the third may perhaps bring 


him to remembrance of all the reſt : Hee looſcth the good that hee doth, 
that belcoueth that hce hath oucr-quickly loſt the ſame. Bur hee that per- 
ſcucreth in well-Joing , and redoubleth his benefits one vpon the necke 
of the ojacr, exhorteth an acknowledgement from the moſt obdurate and 
forgettulleſt receincr. Hee dare not litt vp his eyes againſt 'many good 
turnes. VWhither (0 ever heeturneth himſeltc in ſecking ro betray his owne 
rmemorie, 
tie : Th. fo:ceand properties whereof 1] will diſcoucr vnto thee, if firſt of 
all chon /&:ve mec tecnce to expalltate In a word ortwo , and to touch cer- 
tainethinges impertinent to this matrer. Why 15 it that the Ancients haue 


daily acceſſe ofthe ſame. I> he vngratefall for one good turne ?happily he will 


7 * | tained that there are three * Graces , that they are Siſters, hauing their 
ts | hardesth handes? and why arethey pictured laughing, yong, and tender in | 
y/4 | yeares,, Virgins, artired in looſe garments, cleare and tranſparent > To 
Wo en | th fomeanfwere, T hatthere ought to bee three, becauſe the one of them 
k NV Ss, | 
| himchargrartficth and remuneraterh the Benefit. Others ſay, that there are 


the ac (C_harires, | 


r-preſenterh him that Beltoweth ; rhe other, himthar Recciueth ; the other, 


three kindes of benefits, the one of thoſe who beſtow the ſame, the other of 
thoſe thar reſtore the ſame, and the third ot thoſe thatreceive, and therewith- 
all requite good turnes. Ot theſe thinges iudge as thou pleaſcſt, the knowledge 
hereof full little profitcth vs. What meaneth this dance of theirs, in which 
hand in hand they trip it alwates in around ? To this intentit is, Becauſethe 
order and proceſle of benefits (that paſſe through their handes that give the 
fame) 1s ſuch, that they returne againe tothegiuer, and ſhould wholly looſe 
thegrace of all which they ſhould effeR, it eucrthey ſhould bee intcrrupted : 
contrari wiſe, that they alwaics retaine their beautie, when they are vnited and 
hand-taſted together, and when they arc reſtored and acknowledged in their 
time. TI hcretore paint they them laughing, Becauſc the countenances ot thoſe 

that 
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there ict him ſce thee beleager him on cuery fide by thy boun- } 


rea 
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| that will deſerue well atany mans handes, ſhould be ſmiling and pleaſant, ſuch 
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as theirs is, who are wontto giue or receiue benefits. They paint them yong, 


gins; becaule they arc incorruppible, lincere,holy,and profitable vnto all men; 
Theirgarments {hining, and tranſparent, Lanes good works would be ſeenc. 
Let him thar will admire this miracle, inuented by the fabulous Grecians; let 
him, tha liſt, maintaine that they are neceſlarie and profitable: yer is there no 
man thar will iuſtifie, that the names which Hc/iodus hath giuen them are any 
waics pertinent to this fable, or that purpoſe; or that knowerh why hee termed 
the cldeſt of them Aglaia;the ſecond Ewphre/ine—; and the third Thais. Each 
one hath thought good ro wreſt the interpretation of theſe wordes according 


ro ſome congruencie of reaſon. Notwithſtanding He/jodus hath giuen theſe 
yong Maidens that name, which was beſt liking ro his humour. Homer alſo 
changed one of theirnames,and called her Pa/ihae,and faith,that thee was mar- 
ried 2nd eſpouſed to a hufband, to the end thou ſhouldeſt know that they were 
no Virgins. I will finde you out an other Poet thatdefcribeth them girr, and 
apparrclled in thicke and groſle robes. Mercariealſo is painted by themznot for 
char deuiſe and good diſcourſe giueth any luſtre or eſteeme to benefits, but be- 
caulcit ſopleaſed the painter todeſcribe them.Chri/ppm likewiſe (whoſe vnder- 
ſtanding is ſo ſharp and ſubtile, and that ſearcheth and ſoundeth the very depth 
and ſecret of matters, he that pretendeth to ſpeake of good caſtomes, and con- 
tormeth his ſtile to euery mans vnderſtanding) farceth his whole booke with 

theſe follies, in ſo much as he ſpcaketh very little of the manner of giuing,recei- 

uing,or reſtoring benefits, in ſuch ſort as he mixeth not his fables amidſthisdil- 

courle, but rather mixeth his diſcourſe amidit his fables. For, beſides theſe 
thinges which Hecaton hath written, Chri//ppms maintaineth , That the three 
Gracesarethe Daughters of Jupiter and Eurimone, ſomewhat yonger, but fairer 
than the Houres, for which caule they were giuen for companions to the God- 

deſſc Venus. Chriſppm likewiſe maketh a myſterie ofthe name of the Mother 

of theſe Graces, ſaying ; T hat for this occaſion ſhee was called Eurimone (which 

in Grecke ſignificth a good patrimonic) becaule it is the propertie ofa great and 
ample patrimonieto know well how to employ and beftow benefits; as it it 
werea matter of cuftome togiuethe name of Mother after that ſhee had chil- 

dren ; or as if the Pocrs aſhgned the trucname of all thinges whereof they in- 

treated. For eucn as the Nomen-Clatorsor Beadles ( whole office itis torelate 
their names that ought to bee ſolicited topurchaſe ſome dignitie) ſometimes 

make vſc oftheir boldneſle,in ſtead of their memorie,and forgetting the proper 
names of ſuch as they ſhould certifie, forge an other according to their owne 

phantaſie : So Poetsthinke it not pertinent tothe matterto ſpeaketruth, bur 

cither compelled by neceflitie, or ſurpriſed with affeftion of confonancie, com- 

mand each thing to be termed by that name thart beſt beſcemeth the harmonic 

and cadencie of their Verſes. Neitherare they to bee blamed herein, becauſe 

they enlarge the matter with ſome new deuice of their owne : forthe firſt Poet 

that ſhall ſpeake of them, will giue them what name hepleaſeth. And to proue 

thisto be true, behold this name of Thelis ( whereof principally all of them 

make mention) which in He/iodws is one of the three Graces, and in Homer one 

of the nine Muſes. 


becaule the memorie of benefits ſhould not waxe old. They fainethem Vir- | 
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to his owne phanralle, and hath laboured to fathion them, and conforme them | - 
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Vt leaſt I ſhould ſceme to incurre the ſame fault my ſelfe, which 
I reprehend in others, 1 wall relinquith all cheſe thinges, which 
arc ſo tar trom the matter, that they no wates conccrnethe ſamez 

L [ only pray thee todetend my caulc,itany man thall taxcand re- 
as fats bars 119. & prehend me tor this, tharamong the reit I haue not ſpared to 

taxith ve Gre- | reproue Chriſippus, being a man lo great, (but ycta Grecian) whole vnderltan- 

tam molar'e | dingis foacuteand lubrile, thar it oftentimes contoundeth and puzlerh it ſelte : 
tor cuen then when he ſeemeth to aimeartrthe belt, and to aftect any thing: hee 
only pricketh, but pierceth nor ; rouchcth,but tcachcth not. And what ſubtiltie 
or {harpneſſe, | pray you,is herein? Ot benetits ticn wearc to intreat,and to ſer 

Jdowne an order and direction in this vertue, which chiefly concerncth humane 

ſocictic : weiarc to prefixe and fer Cowne a law of liuing,leaſt inconſiderate faci- 

Hticin giving , £10w in fauour vnderthecolour of benignarie; leaſt this obſer- | 
Udon, While!t it teempcorateth lIiberalitic, (which mult neither be detetiuc nor 
ſuperfluous} rowainethe ſame wholly. Men are to bee taught to recciue with 
thanketuln fe,and to reftore with the ſame correſpondence,and to procure (in 
regard ot thoſe that oblige them with any bencfit ) not only to be equaltwith 
them in will, but to ouer-come them with greatergratuinic: becauſe that hee 
who is oblized troacknowledpe a g00d turne, requiteth notthe ſame, except 
his remuneration excecde the giucrs merit. I hefearc to be taught ro impure 

nothing; they to owe more; the one not to vpbraid; the other more and more 

toacknowicdge, Torhis molt honeſt contention ot ouercomming one benchit 

Chiifippn t-3- | by an other Þ Goth Corr pre: cxbort vs, that he ſaith, thatiris to bee feared, 

«ad javiriie, | leaſt becauſe the Graces are the Lavghters of uprter, it be reputed ſacriledge to 

orow vnthanketull tor good tuincs,and inwric be thereby offercd to ſo amiable 

Damoſcls. = 

Teach thou mce ſomewhat that may make mee more forward to doe good 
vnto all racn, and more thankctuil vnrothoſe thar hauedone mce good ofhces. 
1cll vs ſomething whereby the wiil of thoſe that oblige by their bountie, and 
ot thoſe whoarc oviged, areanſwerable,and made competent : ſoas the bene- 
tictors keen NG atcount or memoricot their good deedes, and thoſc that ſhall 
recciue the {ime put them notinoblimon, but perpetually remember them. 

Andltysig:ethcletolliesand toies to Poers, whole proicttis to delight the 
care, and to invent a picaling table. But they that will heale mens disfigured 
and vieous mngs, that fcruc ro maintaine faith in humane things,and defirero 
engraue thymemoric ot good turncs inthe hearts of men; Let them ſpeakeſe- 
routiy, and impioy their vemolt forces : except thou happily thinkethar it is 
pothbicby a tight and fabulous diſcourſe, and by old wiues tales, thata thing 
{9 pernciout, und ſo much abhominable inthe world, (as is the generall abolt- 
tion ol debts, and an acquittancc of all good deedes) may be prohibited. 


CA HF. #e 


Heeretunethto | Z<ÞD Vr as I iniiſtnoton thoſe thinges which are of ſmall importance, 
th. maditcr, | & EY J& lors itiikewile neccſſarie that I indeuour my ſelte to make this 
Y {Ye wel. knowne, that firſt of all wee ought to learne how much wee 
<2 are obliged , when wee haue receiucd a benefit. One man ac- 
knowicdgeth himſelfe indebted tor the money hce hath recci- 

ued 
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| ched by rhe hand, bur 15 carriedan the hearr. 


| the cies, or thrutt into the hands, or which is deiiuered them,or they poſlcſle; 
| ought moltto priſe & praiſe alſo. I heſe things which we poſloſſe,thele things 
[ 


| kane :&Ceichor toreung,or intultice can take them from vs : but a benefit remai- 


| or garment which is giuen to Noble-mens children ? Thele enlignes of magi- 
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ued, 4nother for a:Conlulate; another tor the othce of Prieſthood, another tor 
the gouernmentota Prouince yetino one of theſe things is properly a benchir, 
bu: onely the markeand tigneofa.benchic ormerit. A benefit cannot be tou- 


There is muchditicrence betwixt the matter of bounty and bounty ir ele: 
Forthis cauſc neither gold nor fi{uer, (nor anyother thing werecciue at our 
tricnds hands) 1s the truc and renll benehre, except his will onely that beltow- 
cta theſame. T herudeand ignorant ſort oblerue only that which is ſcene by 


and contrarnwilcgthey make litle account of that which inrealitieot ruth they 
wh! h welſco, and wherein our couctouſnes 1s ſo engaged, are fraile and incer- 


neth,a!tzouzh the matter wherby itis made manitelt,beloſt and extinguilhed. 
VnJouvreu y that thing 1s well done which no force can defcate or diminiſh. 
l aauc redeemed ( laicſt thou) , my tricnd trom the hands of pirates, and him 
hath an otaerencmy lurprized and putinprifon. Although this cnemie hath 
detraudedand acquited mee of the vic ofthis good worke, yet can henot ex. 
tinguicatac good worke it ſcite. Thaue ſaued fome mens children from ſhip- 
wracke, or hauedeliucred them trom the force of the tire, and theſc hath cy- 
ther. ſome {ickencle or other caluail inturie violently taken from mee. Yet re- 
maincth that wichoutthem, which is giuen inthem , All thoſe things then 
waich improperly vſurpe the name of Benetites,, are but the means and 1n(tru- 
ments, by the which the will ota good iriend is expreſſed . Thelike appearceh 
in many other thing;, ſo as it fallcth out,thatthe true thing is in one placeand 
the {igne and reſemblance thercof:n another. I he Emperour or Chictetaine 
0:40armyglucthachaine ofgold to ſomc one ſouldierot his that approued his 
valewin ſome d:fcult enterpriſe, morall or ciuill :a Crowne vnto another that 
firſt ſcaly the enemies wall, or forthar he ſaued a Citizens lite. Iaske you now 
what precious thing hath this Crowne in it? what is this embroydered gowne 


ſtracic, rheaxc and rads, what valucarethey of? what profiteth the Indges 
Tribunall, or his painted Caroch ? None of all theſethingsarehonor,bur one- 
ly ſigncs of honor. In the like mannerthat whichis offered to the eye, is not 
the zood worke or benchit, but oncly a luſtre and ligne of the ſame. 
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4ncutrall and indifferent nature, and are neither good nor euill. That which is 
molt materially to be conſidered, is, whetherthe minde that gouerneth them 
| aimethand impelleth them , from which all things haue their forme . Thar 
then which is reckoned, or giuen, is not the benefite, no more than the honor 
ofthe Gods dependerh not on thoſe beaſtsthat are facriticed vnto them, (how 
coſtly and ſumptuouſly ſocuer they bc)hurin the pietie and rectitude of thoſe 
minds which worſhip them. For which cauſe the good and vertuous men, who 
hauc nothing to preſent the gods with but a cake & an carthen veſlel|,are held 
for religious. And contrariwiſe , the worſer ſort are not exempred and acquit- 
red of impietie, although they haue imbrewed, the alrars with much bloud 
and ſacrifice. 
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4 x F benefits conſiſted in thoſethings which we recejue, and not in 
at f1nil/03n. j 


9. thewill wherewith they aregiuen : ſo much the more greater 


ſhould they be, the greater the good turnes are which wee haue 
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"<4 [<3 recciucd. But this is talſe; for ſometime he obligeth vs more that 

1 29 bath giuena little magnificently ; that hath equalled the riches 
of Kings by his valew and richer mind : that gineth alittle, but freely; that for- 
getreth his owne pouertie and necefhitie; whileſt he reſpeeth mine; that had 
not onlya will to help me, but a great defire to fanour me; that when he gaue 
a benefit, thought har he receiued the ſame ; that gaue without hope of re- 
compence,and receiued asthough he had nor giuen; that not onely ſought oc- 
calion to do good, but laid hold on the opportunitie, whereby he might profit 
others : Contrariwiſe theſe things which cither are extorted from thegiuer, or 
ſecme to fall from his hands that giueth them : although they ſceme highly 
priſedand of great appearance, yer, as I ſaid , they are vaworthy of thankes, 

cauſe a gittis much moregratefully accepted and reckoned of that commeth 
froma frecand liberall hand, than from a tull and rich-fiſted penny-father. It 
is but a ſmall thing he hath giuen me, but he could not give me more. But that 
which the other hath giuen me, is farre more worth: Yet doubtcd he; yet de- 
Jaycd he when he ſhould give; yet grumbled he in beſtowing ; yet gaue be pre- 
ſumpruouſly, excyling himſelte by many circumſtances, and would not pleaſe 
him to whom he lent his goods. Finally, that which he gaue mee, was not ſo 
much togiuc it me, asto beſtow it on his ambitious thoughts. 
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Hen as many men offcred many preſents to Socrates , each one ac- 

2 cording to their poſſeſhons and poſhbilities : one of hispooreſt 
Yer {chollers,whole name was Aeſchimes,came vnto him,& ſaidz] find 
B/2p, nothing worthy thy ſelfe, that I may giue vnto thy ſelfe :and in 
Tenet thisone oncly kind I find my (elfe to be poore. Thatone thing 
therfore which is only in my poſlcſhon,I offer thee, which is my ſeife; beſeech- 
ing thee to accept of this gitt ſuchas it is, and toconſiderthatthey which haue 
giuen thee many things haue reſerued much more to theſelues. To this Socra- 
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| tesan{wered : Who doubteth but that thou haſt offred mea great preſent, were 
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| itnorthatthou valueſt and eſtcemeſt thy ſelfe ſo little, I will therfore take care 


ro.reſtore thy perſon to thy ſclfe, better than at this time I receiue him trom 
thee, By this preſent of his, Aeſchines exceeded ©AMlubiades (4 man as mightic 


' in minde as in meancs) andall the liberalities ot all the moſt richeſt yoong men 
|, of GreCCe. WE 


I EPs ene one ah 


"I OY a >, ' 


CLZ5 72 


wen $vHoOn ſceſthow agood minde findeth matter of liberalitie, enenin 
S720 bs the greateſt gall and torment of miſcrie. Az/chines (mee thinkes) 


ate Z2#* realoneththusin himſelte : Thinke not Fortune, that thou hatt 
ED preuailed any thing againſt me in making me poore, be thou ne- 
AE, uer ſo refrattarie z yet will I indea preſent that is worthic Socr4- 


tes; and tince [ can not giue any thing that is thine, or thou haſt-ginen mee, 1 
whlgiue mine owne, my ſelte, and the beſt of me. You muſt notthinkethar 
Aeſchmes valewed himſelfe baſely to himſelte , that knew none more worthie 
prelent belides himlſelfe withour himſelie . T hisingenious young man found 
out the meanes, how he might make Socrates his, by giuing him what he was. 


\Vearenotro reſpe&the valew of theſe things that are given, but the vertue | 


othimrhar giueth. A ſubtile and politique man willingly giucth audienceto 
raol-thar demand and propoſe vnreaſonable ſuites, andintending no wayes to 
heipeindeede, nouriſherh their fraudulent hope with deceiptfull worees. Bur 
vet worieis his opinion, that with prowd language, graue and ſeuere lookes, 
harh dildainetully ferout the ſummeof hisriches. Forthey thatmake a ſhew 
toreſpettand reverence a man on whom Fortune fmileth, arc the firſt that de- 
telt and ſecke to doe him miſchiefe ; and ſuch notwithſtanding , thatifthey had 
the power, would themſclues doe that which the otherdid. * Some there are 
that not priuately and behind their backes , butopenly and to their faces haue 
{corned and mocked at other mens wiues,and yer haue abandoned their owne 


to thoſe thar loued them . There are women likewiſe , thatinthefedayes ac- 


compt thoſe married menruftique, inhumane, and of froward condition, thar 
wii not ſuffer their wines to get vp into their Caroches,and prance through rhe 
ſtreers to be g1zed at by the paſſers by. * That man who isnor noted for inter- 
tiininga Mihris, or for courting his neighbours wife, him doe theſe Matrons 
accompt baſin condition and heart; baſe in choice and election, & onl y wor- 
thie to court their baſeſt Chamber-maids. Hence is ir, that in theſe dayes adul- 
terie is Feputed the moſt honeſteſt merhode and manner (thatis) ro wed a wo- 


| man. Some had rather conſent neuer to entertaine marriage, than nor to haue 


ſuch a woman to his wife, that was not debauched from her hufband. T here 
15 neither meaſure nor rule in mens expence. T hey contemnean other mans 


pouertie, and feare none bur their owne :they dread no othereuill, they nener | 


pardon iniurie,they tyrannize ouer the weaker ſort, andoutragethem by force 
or feare. For to ſce Provinces ſacked, thechaire of Iuſtice ſold, and wdgements 
{ct to ſale to him that will giue moſt,is not to be wondered at,lince it is permit- 
ted by the Law of Nations to ſell chat thou haſt bought. 
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2» V T the ſubic&t whereof I intrcate , hath ſo much diſtrated and 
A B, tranſported me, that it hath carried mee furtherthan [thought, 
qmtable tcffon | *> Letvs in ſuch ſort indeuonr todepart out of this lite,that our tins 
of aj E.thnhe 7 $7 > may not ſceme to bee rooted and ſetled in the ſame. Hereof our | 
+ Spe pl © Anceltours and Predeccſlors complained, hereat wee our ſelues | 
are agrieyed; and for this will our Succefſorsligh , becauſe good cuſtomes are 
aboluhed, 1mpieties haue preheminence, and humane attaires grow worſeand 
worle, and men lcaue no wickednes or {inne vnſought atter. And the worſt is 
that theſe vices doc, and {hall remaine in the ſame place, although they bealit- 
tlemoued here and there, as the Flouds of the Sea, which when the tide com- 
' meth, are carried out into the Ocean, and vpon me ebbe are contained a 
| while onthe brunme and banke of the river . In this time ſhall adulteries bee 
more frequent than any other vice, and modcſttc ſhall turne looſe and Liber- 
tine, In another Ape the turic ot Banqueting {hall flouriſh, and the'vndecent 
aboundance of Kitchins : the ſhops wherein ſo intamouſly mens Patrimo- 
nicsare ſold and bartered. An othertime {hall come of uimmelſurablc and vn- 
brideled (curiolitic in apparre}ling the bodice, and painting the face,which ex- 
ternall tuke ſhewes how foule and filthic the ſoule 15 internally . At this time 
great men abuling their authoritie, tha}bc both audacious and inſolent. Atan 
other time men ſhall fleſh them(ſclues with publique and private cruelties,and 
inthe tutious madneſle of ciuilldiflention, whereby every ſacred and ſanQi- 
ficd thing is prophaned. The time will come wherein drunkennefle ſhall bee 
honorcd, and he ſhalbe eſteemed moft vertuous ard gallant that hath ſuckein 
thegreatelt exceſle of wine. Vices continue not aiwayesin oneandtheſame |. 
place, they agree not well trogether,they change time and place, they vrge and 
givechace one toan other. Ina word, we mayalwayes boldly ſay thus ofour 
{clues, that wearecuill, that we haue becne cuill , and (vnwillingly I ſpeakeit) 
lngratum dize | we alwaycs [hall be. Inall times there will be Murtherers, I yrants, T hicues, 
- wb m—_ Adulterers,R obbers, Church-breakers,and 1 raitors,and the leaſt ofall theſe 
is the vngratetul man,except it be that all theſe are the children otingratitude, 
without which ſcarcely any cull enterpriſe hath beene plotred or pertormed. 
Beware and eſtecme thou this as the moſt gricuous and greateſt of crimes, let 
him not take hoid of thee ; & in another man pardon the lame asifit were the 
{hghteſt of all others. Forin cfteall the iniuric thar he did thee conliſtethin 
this, that taou didit looſe thy good deed: but comfort thy ſelfe with this, that 
thou didit not looſe the better part thercof,, which is,the honor to haue giuen 
the fame. But eucn as we ought to be well aduiled, not to employ our tauours 
on thoſe thatwill not heartily and freely acknowledge the ſame, ſo oughtwe | _ 
ſometimes to hazard a benetit , although we are out ot hope of acknowledge- | 
ment or ſatisfaction. And not onely when weearcatraidethat they wil be in- 
eratefu],but alſo then when we ſhalbe moſt aſſured that they haue already bin 
approoued and knowne for vngratctull. Euen asit Ican, Iam vndoubtedly 
bound to reſtorc vnto a father(prouided that it be not with any hazard of mine 
owne tortunes) his children whom I had ſaued from a great peril] : Solikewiſc 
ought I tro defend a vertuous and worthy man, and fecond him inthe daunger 
wherein T hall find him, though it be with the lofſe and expence of mine owne 
bloud. If likewiſe by my outcrie I can deltuera man trom the hands of thicucs, 
| (al- 
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(although hee bee vaworthie of any fauour) I ought never to repent my ſelteit | | 
by my wordes I haue ſaucd a wicked mans lite. 


by | CHAT £45 


\ 


a I followeth now that wee declare what forts of benefites wee 
, oughttogiue, and after what manner wee ought to giue them. | 
Firlt of all let vs giue things neceffarie, then prohtable, thirdiy a- 
orcablc, and permanent. Let vs begin with that whichis necetla- 
| rie. For we accompt our ſelues tarre more beho{ding to him that | 1he nerefaric. 
| | hath ginen vsour life, than to him that enlargeth our honours or in{tructcth vs 
| in vertues. Neuer will he eſteemeita thing according tothe value if hecan ca- 
| tily {lightit ouer, and fay, take itrorhee, Iwantitnot, Tam contented with 
' mine owne. Sodoing thou wilt not be obliged to rettore that which hath bin 
| giucn thee, but thou wilt difdaine it and caftit away. But amongit thoſe things 
| which are neceſſaric ſome hold the firſt place, and they are thoſe withour 
which wee cannot liue. Others hold the ſecond : and they are thoſe with- 
out which wee ought not to livez Others the third , without which wee 
would nor deſcrue to liue : T he firſt of this note are, to bee delivered out 
of the enemies handes, exempted from a tyrants wrath and proſcription, 
and other perils, which being both diuersand incertaine belcager and belicge 
mans life. Which ſo cucrot theſe we {hall haue preuented or cur oft, the more 
greater and terrible itis, the greatcr thanks ſhall we receiue. Forthey will be- 
thinke them from whar cuils we haue deliuered them, and the precedent feare 
ot danger which they hauc had, rcuiuerh their remembrance, and giueth lite | 
to the deſert fore-paſt, when they berthink themſelues from how many miſcries 
they aredcliuered, Yet hereby is it not intended if wee ſhould maliciouſly 
deter or denic our ſuccours to him thatis inany danger, to the end that feare 
jhould giueagreater waighttoour bcncht or merit. In the ſecond ranke are 
thoſe things without which trucly we may lue, but liue ſo miſerably,as dearth | 
were bctter than the life; of which kind are libertie, modeſtie,and a good mind. | 
Inthelaſt place we rancke thoſe things,which alliance and parentage, familiar 
conucrſations, and long vſe, hath made vs alwaies repute and accompt moſt 
| deare and precious: as our Children , our Wives and houſes, and all theſe 
| things whercunto we haue ſo much addifted and dedicated our hearts and de- 
{ires, that we had rather die than diuide our ſelues from their companie. After | ry, ,p:qb(e, 
theſe neceſſarie thinges ſuccecdethoſe thatare profitable, whoſenature and ar- 
eument is far more ampleand diuers. Here entreth mony (not ſuperfluous bur 
ſufticient ro cntertaine an honorable mcanes of life) here entreth honour and 
| the good carriage of aftaires, ro the end ro attaine to greater matters. For no- | py is firſt to 
thing is more profitable than to be made profirablero a mans owne ſelfe. The | 6! mn 
| reſtis but euen great aboundanceand ſuperfluitic which ſpoileth men, and ma- prune op 
keth them effeminate. But when we would intend to doe a pleaſure, wee muſt | 1he agreeable, 
prouide that the opportunitie may make it more pleaſing; rhar the thing wee . 
intend topreſent bee not common and ordinarie ; that few men haue had the 
like in times paſt, and that as few yet in theſe our daies can matchthe patrerne: | 
andifit benot rich in it ſelfe, atleaſt letthe time and place, wherein wee give the | 
ſame, cauſe it to be more heighly prized. Let vs bethinke our ſelnes what pre- 
ſent wee mightmake, that might yeeld ſome pleaſure and contentment, that 


| might bee more often-times ſeene and handled , tothe end har ſo _ old 
| | ou ; 
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ſhould rake my preſent 1nto his handes, ſo oftentimes he ſhould haue and hold 
mce1n his remembrance. \Weeought likewiſe ro beware thar we ſend not vn- 
ſzemely preſents; asto a woman, oran old and impotent man, to1.cs orother 
neceſſarieinſtruaments of bunting; to a Countric Clowne bookes; or nets to him 
that is tudious and addicted to his booke. Contrariwiſe allo wee ought to 
be very circumſpect, leaſt thinking to lend ſomeagrecable preſent, we ſend to 
euery one ſuch thing as may reproch him of hisinhrminie ; as wine toa drun- 
ken man, and medicines to a lick man. Forthis beginnerh to reſemble rather 
an outrage than a preſent , It that which is giuen doe taxe the impertection of 
him that receiueth the ſame. 


PCPHAF. X1 | 


& F it bc in oureletion to beftow what we liſt, Let vs preſent ſuch 
 thinges as may continue longelt, tothe end that the good which 
4 we doe, and gifts wee beſtow, may bce laiting and of long conti- 
nuance. Becauſe amongſt thoſe that receiue, there arc tew {0 
WW thankefullthat they remember them of that they baue received, 
except they haue it alwaics in their fight. And the vngratctull alfo, when the 
preſent and fauour is alwaies intheir cies,are thereby drawne into the memorie 
thereof, which ſuffereth them not to forget themſelues, but rendreth and re- 
Coublcth the memorie of him that gaue the ſame. So much the rather there- 
fore let vs ſeckc out thinges that are of continuance, becauſe we ought neuer to 
vpbraide a benchit but ſuffer the preſent it ſelte to quicken and revmedecaying 
memorie. More willingly will I give {i]uer plate than rcadie monie, more wil- 
lingly ſtatues, than apparcl], and ſuch thinges as in a thort time are worne out 
by viſe. Few thereare that remember to giue thanks a:ter they baue pocket- 
ted the preſent. Many there arc that no longer mike eſtimate of a good turne, 
than wluleſt they may make vierthercof. If therefore it pothbly might bee lo, 
| would not that my gift ſhould be conſummare, or worne our of mcemorice,my 
delire151t ſhould be extam,and of long continuance,and accompanie my friend 
and Ie ioyntly with him. 'T here i5no man fo foolith that had necdeto bee 
raught ; that hee ſhould nor inuitc his friend, and preſent him with thepub- 
1que {hewes of fencing, and baiting of ſauage beaſts, whenas theſe proclaimed 
{ports haue beene performed and ſhewen , or Sommer ſuites for Winter time, 


and \W inter garments in heate of Sommer; wee neede no more than common 


ſenſe to make vs know what is fitting and acceptable. Wee muſt reſpet rhe 
time, the places, the perſons, becauſe in the moments of time, or occalion, 
ſome thinges are gratefull and vngratefull. How,much more acceptable isit if 
we giugthar, which the perſon ro whom wee giue hathnot, than that where- 
with he is abundantly ſtored? if we preſent him with that which hee hath long | 
fought and could nor finde,than that which is merchandable and eaſily bought 
In cucry place ? Our gitts ought rather to be exquiſiteand rare, than pretious 
and rich,and ſuch and fo extraordinarie,thar hethat ſeemerh to haue leaſt want 
ot anything by reaſon of his abundance, may accept and hold them deare for 


| theirrariticand noueltic. Were they but common apples which in a ſhort 


ſpace by reaſon of their abundance would bee difpleaſant to the whole world, 
yerifa man makea preſent ofthem in their prime ripenefle, and when there is 
a ſcarcitie of them, they will bee farre more acceptable and eſteemed. Theſe 

| preſcnts 
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. preſents likewiſe are not without honor, which either no man elſe hath 
' ted them with, or we our ſelues haue nor giuen toany other, 


preſcn- 


| heard, hee thanketully enterraincd the honour they had offered him, ſump- 
| ruoully tcafted, and gratefully embraced the Embaiſadours, concciuing thus, 
' and contemplating, not what they were who oftercd them their Cirie, but who 
; he was to whom they had hf preſented the ſame betore him. This man who 


CHAP. XI 


PP Hen as Alexander of HMuedon after his Orientall viftories had 
2 raiſed his thoughts aboue humanereach ; certaine Embaſladours | 
Z22 were ſent vnto himin the behalte of the Corinthians, tocongra- 
2A culatc his victories, and to preſent him with the Title ofa free Ci- 

" tizen of Corinth. Which offcr of theirs when Aexander had | 


was ſo addicted, and drunkenin glorie : (whereof hee neither knew the nature 


| nor the meaſure,) tollowing the traces of Hercules and Ziber, yet not content 


himſelfro bound his ambition withinthe limits where they cealed,he reſpe&ted 
what companions in honour the Corinthians had preſented him with ; And 
thereby tinding himſelte to be compared with Hercules, he thonght that alrea- 
dic he was poſlefled ot heauen, which vaine and fruitletle hope hee foolithiy 
embraced. For tell me, I pray you, wherein might this yong toole in any thing 


reſemble or compare himſclte with Hercales, who had bur happie temeriticin 


ſtead of reſolution and value. Hercules atchicued no conqueſt for his owne par- 


{ ticular intereſt, hctrauerſed the whole world, notdeliring poſſethons, but re- 


uenging injuries. Whardelire of conqueſt, or afte&tion of profit, could this E- 
nemie of euill men, this Protettor of good men, this Pacitier both of Land and 
Sea inany ſort concciue or hane ? Bur this man from his yong yeares was a 
T hcefe, a Forager of Countrics, the ruine both of his Friends aud Enemies, 


| who hel it tor his chicteit happineſleto bee a terrour to all mortall men; re- 
| membring not that not only the moſt cruell beaſts, butalſo the moſt feeble 
and coward, are redoubred, and feared for their pernicious venome. 
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-2F Et vs now rcturne yntoour purpoſe. T hat benefit which is giuen 


he done me ? 


\ thing. Who will accompthimſelfe obliged for acurtelie which is d 
; C 


One varo 
cucry 


@P to cuery man, Is gratcfullrono man. No man will ener thinke | 
that a Taucrner or Hoftler entertaineth himas a friend. No man 
 ſuppoſeth himſelfero be inuited by himthar furniſherh a feaft ro 
cntertainea whole Citie, For a man may ſay, whae plcafure hath 
he hath fauoured me no otherwiſe than hee would: a ranger, or 
| anencmie, or the baſeſt fellow, orplaicr, he might have mer withall. Buthee 
| thought me more worthie or better eſteemed than any other ? nothing leſſe : 
that which hee hath done is but to content his owne humourand infirmitie. 
If thou deſireſt that thy preſents may be acceptable, makechoiſc of ſome rare 
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The true difſcs- 
rence betwixt 
Hercules and 
Alexander, 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. Lis8t 


cucry inan? Let no man interpret theſe thinges in that natureas it I wouldre- 
aacmens liberalitie, and reprefle them more than reaſon required. I will 
107 lo bound the ſame that it may not bee generall, or emploied whcreaman 
n!calerh; yet my delire is that it thould not be cxtrauagant or miiimploted, bur 
tlily 1nrended. A man may fo ſort his good turnes,and ſo honclily ditribute 
theſame, that they who hauc recciucd them, although they bee many, may 
{uppole that they are not fauoured in common, but 1n particular. Leteucry 
man haue {ome tamiliar norte, whereby he thatrecciueth may conecurethar | 
he is morc inwardly reſpected by him that beſtoweth the bencht. Let vs giue } 
him an occalionto fay ; I baue not receined more than that other man, bur | 
thar which was given me came witha trecr bountie and good will. I have re- | 
cciued the|ſame preſent whichan other man had, yer I more ſpecdily and rea- } 
Memes off. | dily than he, where as heelong betore had merited the fame. Somerhereare | 
02 men to 1i0t* | thathavc had the ſame tauours, yet nor delivercd with the ſamegratulatorie | 
+4 won S*" | ſpeeches, nor preſented with the like curteiie from the Benetator. TI his man | 
: recciued after hc had intreated for his bench, but I, when 1 was belought to | 
accept the ſame. Sucha man receiued a rich preſent; tis truc : but hee could | 
morecalily give recompence; for being as hee is a man of many yearcs, and | 
vithout heres, he promiſeth great hopes ro the Benetator. But that whuch T | 
recciucd isof moreciteeme, becaule that which he hath giuen meis withour all | 
hop: of reſtitution. Eucn as a Curtizan fo diuideth her ſelte amongſt many, 
that cach one hath a particular in{inuation & proote to be more fauoured than 
the reſt ; So he that delireth that his curtciies ſhould be eſteemed, oughr to be- 
ehinke him, not only in what ſort he may obligeall men vnto him, but how c- 
uery one may haue ſomething whereby he may thinke that he is preterred be- 
tore the relt. For mine owne part I detire not toreſtraine any man trom diftri- 
buting his liberalitics as him liſteth : the more and greater his largeſle 1s , the 
more honqurable and praiſc-worthy they be ; yet with I norwithltanding that 
hisbountie ſhould be bounded with iudgment. For theſe thinges that are gi- 
uenraihly and without conlideration, arc neyer well reputed oraccompted of. 
For this caufeit any man {hould thinke that in commanding this, I would by 
this mcangs banith and exterminate libcralitic, and ſhould not afford the ſame 
I1mits large enongh; Vndoubredly hee hath made bur little vie and received 
Ice profit of theſe my 1nitructions. For 1s there any vertue that I haue more | 
prized ? or whereunto I have more incited men than to that ? to whom apper- 
taincta theſe cxhortations and inſtruions more than to me, who by liberali- | 
tie would eſtabliſh and afſurea firme commerce and ſocietic amongſt men? 


CHAR IF 


5-161 inde | WR Appily thou wilt enquire how farre Bountie ought to be limited, | 
mec0agotto ie | WY PW 2 forthat it iscerraine, that aftion or deſigne of the ſoule can be de- | 
kn modorice | Go RR ccntor honeſt, although it hath had his originall trem a iuſt will, | 
extings ſhcts 6. | FIPS AP butthat whoſe waightand iuſtmealure is transformed into ver- - 
= |  tuc? TothisIanſwere, that here I only pretend, tharliberalitic 
\ ought not to be prodigall or miſtmplojed. 'T hen isit that a man ſhould beglad 
| tohaucreceiued a good turne, (yea willingly, and with open handes: ) when 
_ | fcafon and iudgement hath addreſſed it to their handes, whoare worthy of the 
| lame, when by temeritic of fortunc, or by heat of courage,it is not vnprovided 


and 
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nd 


| 
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and disturmithed of good counſaile,and whena man may take pleaſure to ſhew 
ir tothe world, and proteſſe himſcltero be the Author. Wilt thou eſteeme that 
for a benchit which thou haſt receiued from ſuch a mans handes, whom thou 
art a!hamed to name? Contrariwiſe,how much more agreeable arethole good 
turnes vnto vs, how inwardly arcthey grounded and ingrafted in our memo- 
rics, (from whence they arcinſeparable) when they conrentvs, and make our 
thoughts more pleafing, in imagining from whom, than what we haucrecei- 
ucd ? Crifþuus Paſienus wasaccuſtomed to lay, that he morecſteemed other mens 
tudgments, than their gitts, and other mens gitcs,than their judgement; and an- 
ncxed this example ; 7 had rather ( laid he) haue Avevsrvs indgement , yet 
loue I wel CLavDivs bounties. But for minc owne part, I thinkc that no 
man ought to delire a benefit at his handes, whoſe judgement is deticientand 
idle. What then? ſhould not that which Claudius gaue be recctued ? why not ? 
but in ſuch manner as if thou hadſt receiued it from Fortunes hand, which thou 
mighteſt imagine mighr ſodainly become a misfortune. Bur why faieſt thou 
ſhould wee ſeparate thoſe thinges which are ſo vnited ? becauſe wee cannot 
call thata benefit which wanteth his principall part, that is,to bedone 
and giuen with heartinefle and deliberation. A great ſumme 
of money, if it be not giuen prudently, and with a 
will grounded on reaſon, 1s a treaſure, 
but no benefit. 
Finally, thereare many thinges which 
wee may receiue, and yet not 
bee obliged tor 
them. 


The rd of the firſt Booke of Benefits. 
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cucry man? Let no man interpret theſe thinges in that natureas it I wouldre- 
trawmcmdns iberatitie, and roprefle them more than reaſon required. I will 
19clo bound the fame that it may not bee generall, or emploied where aman 
p!caſcth; yet my delire is that it thould not beextrauagant or miiimploied, bur 
zuitly intended. A man may o fort his good turncs,and fo honcltly diſtribute 
thefame, that they who hauc recciucd them, although they bee many, may 
{uppoſc that they are not tauoured in common, but in particular. Lereuery 
man hauciſome tamiliar note, whereby he that receiucth may coniecurethar | 
heis more inwardly reſpected by him that beſtoweth the bencht. Let vs giue } 
him an occaſion to ſay ; I hauc not receined more than that other man, bur j 
that which was given me came witha trecr bountie and good will. I hauere- } 
cciued the ſame preſent which an other man had, yer I more ſpecdily and rea- |} 
Memes 1:0. | dily than he, where as hee long betore had merited the fame. Somethereare } 
92 mes t9 1:06 | thathauehad the ſame tauours, yet not delivercd with the ſamegratulatorie | 
man ans | ſpeeches, nor preſented with the like curtelie trom the Benetator. This man | 
| recciued after hc had intrcated tor his benchr, but I, when 1 was belought to j 
accept rhe ſame. Sucha manreceiued a rich preſent; tis true : but hee could | 
morecalily giue recompence; for being as hee 1s a man ot many yearcs, and | 
without hcires, he promiſeth great hopes tothe Benetator. But that whuch T |} 
recciucd is of more ci{teemc, becauſe that which he hath giuen me1s withour all 
hop: of reſtitution. Eucn as a Curtizan fo dmideth her ſe]te amongſt many, | 
that cach one hath a particular in{inuation & proote to be more fauoured than 
the reſt : $o he that delircth that his curteties ſhould be eſtcemed, ought to be- } 
chinke him, not only in what fort he may obligeall men vnto him, but how c- } 
uery one may hauec lomething whereby he may thinke that he 1s preferred be- 
tore the reſt. For minc owne part I dclire not toreſtraine any man trom diftri-. 
buring his liberalities as him liſteth : the more and greater his largeſſe 1s , the 
more honourable and praiſc-worthy they be ; yet with I notwithltanaing that 
his bountic ſhould be bounded with iudgment. For theſe thinges that are gi- 
ven rathly and without conlideration, arc neyer well reputed oraccompted of. 
tor this cauleit any man {hould thinke that in commanding this, I would by 
this mcanes banith and exterminate libcralitic, and ſhould not afford the ſame 
Iunits Jarge enongh; Vndoubredly hce hath made but little viſe 2nd recciued 
Icflc profit of theſe my1nſtrudtions. For 1s there any vertue that I haue more 
pr:zcd? or whereunto I have more incited men than ro that? to whom apper- 
taincta thele cxhortations and inſtruftions more than to me, who by liberali- 
tie would eſtabliſh and aſſurea tirme commerce and ſocictic amongſt men? 
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xe: 1ueen | PSP Appily thou wilt enquire how farre Bountie ought to be limited, | 
mecongotto ir | WR tor that it 15certaine, that aQion or deſigne of the ſoule can be de- | 
1 vodname | So ER {8 <cntor honeſt, although it hath had his originall trom a inft will, | 
extings ſbcth 11. | EY ISA but that whoſe waightand. iuſt meaſure is transformed into ver-. 
Fr tuc? I othis I anſwere, that here I only pretend, thatliberalitic | 
| ought not to be prodigall or miſimploicd. 'T hens it that a man ſhould be glad 
| to hauc recciucd a good turne, (yea willingly, and with open handes: ) when | 
; rcafon and iudgement hath addreſſed itto their handes, whoare worthy ofthe 
| lame, when by temeritic of fortune, or by heat of courage,it is not vnprovided 
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| anddisfurmithed of good counſaile,and whena man may take pleaſureto ſhew 


irto the world, and protcfſc himſ{cltero be the Author. Wilt thou elteeme that 
for a benchit which thou haſt receiucd from ſuch a mans handes , whom thou 
art a!hamed to name? Contrariwiſe,how much more agreeable arethoſe good 
turnes vntovs, how inwardly arethey grounded and ingrafted in our memo- 
ries, (from whence they arc inſeparable) when they content vs, and make our 
thoughts more pleafing, in imagining from whom, than what we haucrecei- 
ucd ? Crifþius Paſienus wasaccuſtomed to lay, thathe morecſteemed other mens 
iudgments, than their gitts, and other mens gitrs,than theiriudgement; and an- 
ncxcd this example ; 7 had rather ( ſaid hc) haue Avevsrvs madgement , yet 
loue I wel CLavDivs bountics. But for miinc owne part, I thinke that no 
man ought todelire a benefit at his handes, whoſe iudgement is deticientand 
idle. What then? ſhould not that which Ciauazzs gaue be recciued ? why not ? 
but in ſuch manner as if thou hadſ receiucd it from Fortunes hand, which thou 
mighteſt imagine might ſodainly become a misfortune. Bur why faieſt thou 
ſhould wee ſeparate thoſe thinges which are ſo vnited ? becauſe wee cannot 
call thata benefit which wanteth bis principall part, that is,to bedone 
and giuen with heartinefle and deliberation. A great ſumme 
of money, if it be not giuen prudently, and with a 
will grounded on reaſon, 15 a treaſure, 
bur no benefit. 
Finally, thereare many thinges which 
wee may receiue, and yet not 
bee obliged for 
them. 


The end of the firſt Booke of Benefits. 
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Of Benefits. 


Tus SeEconD Books, 


The Argutnent of Ivsrvs Livesivs. 


S9-eap E 4//umeth and intreateth of an other part, How Benefits are tobee— 
za WI given. Lice gineth many precepts hereupon ; that wee beſtow them wil- 
| NY \ 2. þ* . FS '- . P / 2 iO s 
5 ERA Fe n2ly, pecadily and without dubitation. Thi! [on:2 thinges are to bee 
) WR Of ginen openly, other ſome thinges ſecretly. Then what they are which 


J 
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are hurtful, if they be not ginen, although they be demanded, and yet 
not diſhoneſt, and ſuch as may breede futureinfamie >. Then that the perſons ought 
to be eſteemed both of him that giueth, and him that receineth, that borhof them my 
te decent. An other part of the booke-: How he that recemeth ſhould behaxe him- 
ſelfe, from whom he receineth, and how, eſpecially gratefully. By occaſion he decideth 
what it is that maketh men unoratefull : Pride, Auarice, Ennie - Fimally , in many 
wordes he diſputcth of gratitude, and proueth that it conſiſteth on will where as wealth 
and meanes wanteth. | 
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7: T vs looke into and examinethat (moſt wor- 

SA || thie Zzberalis) which as yet remaineth ofthe firſt; 
that is to ſay : In what manner wee ought to be- 
M (tow a benefit. To the better performance where- 
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gl dite way and meanes. So let vs giue as we would 
Yi rcceiuea good turne. But aboucall thinges what 
wedoe, letvsdoe willingly, ſpeedily, and with- 


| S 
DH ncitcharhath longrimeſtuck betwixt his fingers 


reth in ſuch ſort, as if he had robbed himſelfe of it. Yeaif wee cannot giue fo 
ſooneas we would, and that weare enforced to delay ourbenchit, let vs ſtriue at 
leaftwiſe by.all the meanes poſſible, thar it benot ſuppoſed, that we haue hung 
longtime indeliberation or ſuſpition, whether we ſhould give or no : Hee that 
doubteth, is next to him that denieth,, and deſeructh nothankes for the ſame. 
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that giveth the ſame, that 4 man ſeemeth batdly to part withall z and delue- 


21 of 1 ſhallin my opinion ſet dowtiethe moſtexpe--| 


2A out heſitation or doubring: Vngratefull is that be-' | 


He that delaieth 

' or dallieth in his 

bountie , leooſetb 

his gift && merit. | 
| © 
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1 !ireneſſe and 
| low the ſame. But the beſt is ro preuentand preſent our tauours betore they bc 
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fable by Chriſlt- 
ans, as the Chri- 
[1tan world 1s 


carried itheſe . 
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For lince ina benefit there is nothing more agreeable than the will of him thar * 
- giucth the ſame, hee that in delaying giveth vs to vnderſtand thar hee giuetha- 
 gainkt his will, in effect gueth nothing , but rather knew not how to keepe it 
| trom his clutches, that drew it from his handes. Diuers there are that are 
' bountifull for ſhame ſake : but thoſe pleaſures that are readily beſtowed , that 


arc giuen before they are demanded, thar are vnattended by any delay (excepr 
it bce themodeſtic of him that receiucth the ſame) are farre more agreeable. 
Firſt ofall it behooueth vs to preucnt cuery mans delire, andatterwards to fol- 


ſought after. And torthat an honeſt,man bluſheth alwaies for modeſtie when 
hedemandeth any thing , whoſocuer he betharremitteth and excuſcth him of 
this torment, redoubleth and multiplieth the pleaſure. He recemed not gratis, 
that receiued when hee demanded. Becauſe ( according to the opinion of the 
graucſt Authors and our Anceſtors) there is nothing that coſts ſo much , as 
that which is bought with praicrs. Men would more ſparingly tender their 
vowes ynto the gods, if they ſhould doe it openly; and rather deſire weein {c- 
cret to pray and performe our vowes vnto them, becauſe our delire is that our 
thoughts ſhould be only knowne vnto them. 


AO 
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a Hc wordcs arcdiftaſtfull, and full of diſturbance, for a man of ho- 
. AJ nour (with abaſhed and abaſed looke) to ſay, I beſecch you. Lz- 


RF IH bourthou then to excuſe thy friend herein,and whomſocuer clſe 
To <&Y thou intendeſt to oblige vnto thee by thy bountic. How for- 

FRt-e wardly ſocucra man giuc,that giueth after he is intreated,let him 
know this leſſon, that hee giucth roo late. Indeauour therefore todiuine and 
tore-ſee cucry mans will ; and when thou vnderſtandeſt the ſame, diſcharge 
him of the gricuous neceſhtic of asking. . Know thou that that benehit is moſt 


picaling, and of longeſt perpetuiticin mans memorie, That comes vnſought | 


torand vndemanded. Andithappily thou haſt not had the oportunitic to pre- 
uent his necefhitie, yet at leaſtwiſe intcrceptthe reaſonsand motiues which hee 


ſhould vſc in requeſting thy curtelie:thou oughteft to make him belecue by thy 


readineſle and torwardneſle, that thou hadſt a defireto doc him friendſhip be- 


forc hee demanded the ſame. And as meate which is preſented a ſicke manin |} 


due ſcalon profiteth him much; And ſimple water being giuen in time of nc- 
ceſſitie,is ſometimes of as much worth & value as a medicine: cuen ſoa pleaſure 


| although it be bur little and ſmall in value, if it be freely and fitly giuen, if it be 
| done in due time, and hitting to the occaſion, valueth and commendeth ir ſelfe 


the more, andſurmounteth the eſtimate and worth of a rich and precious pre- 
ſent, which hath beene long time deuiſed and dreamt vpon. Ir is not to bee 
doubted, but that hee who fo readily diſtributed his largeſſe, performed the 
ſameas willingly. And therefore with ioyfulnefle fulfillerh he that he inten- 
ded, and thereby giueth teſtimonic of his good minde. 


| 
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 forthce; thus one ſimplegift (by rr ears many mens hands) isdimi- 
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mY cimmelurableſilence of ſome, and their ſlownes in ſpeech (the 


firſt-borne-breed ot ſullcennes and ſortiſh grauitic) hath made ma- 
"34 K 2 ny men looſe their benefits, notwithſtanding their great worth 
M2 I and valew. For although they promiſe with their rongues, they 
| 75D deny inthe carriage of their cyes. How facre better were itto ac- 
company good workes with good words, andto giue credite to thegood ofhice 
thoudoeſt with familiar and curteous language? Challenge him that requireth 
aught at thy hands, for this cauſe, that hee hath deterred fo long time ro make 
| vie of thee, in forming againſt him this familiar quarrell: Iam much diſpleaſed 
with thee, for that thou hat nor acquainzed me ſooner with that which thou 
deſireſtat my hands, for thatthou haſt vſcd roo many ceremonies and circum- 
ſtances in requiring my helpe ; for that thou haſt imploycd a third meanes for 
that which thou mightcſ hauc commaunded thy ſclte : For mine owne part, [ 
hold my ſelfe moſt happy and contented, thatthou halt ſought to make proofe 
of the good affettion I beare thee. From hence forth it cho be preſſed with a- 
ny neceffitic, commaundand claime wharſocueris mine as thine owne: Let 
this onc error paſſe, I pardon thy ruſticitie. Hcreby ſhalt thou make him eſteem 
and valew thy noble mind more, than all that hee came toclaime at thy hands, 
how precious ſocuerit be. Then doth the benefafors vertue moſt maniteſtly 
appeare, then is his bountic remarkeable, when as the other paſſing from him, 
ſhall depart muttering to himſelfe : - Great hath beene my gaines this day; Ir 
more contents meethat I have found him ſucha man, than ttthe benchte had 
beeneredoubled vnto me by any other way,: for toa mind ſuch as this1s I {hall 
neuer yeeld retribution or condigne ſatisfaction, |} | =» Hr 
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9 Vt many thcre be, that by the bitterneſle oftheir words, and the 
B crabbedneſlc of their lookes, make their fauours odious, by viing 
D NF ſuch ſpecch, and exprefling ſuch pride,that it repenteth him that 
© Nc demaunded the curtelie, that hce hath obtained ir. Ir falleth out 
'_ oftentimes likewiſe, that after the promiſe made, thereare ſome 
delayes and procraſtinations : yet isthere not any thing more loathſome and 
diſtaſtefull , than when a grace is oncegraunted, to be inforced to goand rede- 
maund it againe. The fauours wecintend , ought notto bee deferred, which 
coſt more ſometimes in their recouene than in their promiſe. This man muſt 
thou beſeech to put his Lord in remembrance, that man to receiue the fauour 


niſhed and leſſened very much, and hee hath leaſt ſaristaQtion that hath made- 
promiſe thereof. For they, whom afterwards we muſt importune, get the ber- 
ter part ofthe thankes. If therefore thou wilt hauc thy giftes to be acceptable 
and gratefull , thou muſt procure that they paſſe thorow their handes that 


| diminiſherh thine. 


| on. Letnomanintercept, let no man detaine them ; there is no man that irr | 
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ſought the ſame vntouched andintire, and (as they fay) without any didui- 


that which thou art to giue, can purchaſe any credit, but that heimpaireth and 
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Here is nothing more tedious and irkſome toa man, than to hang 

AG, long in ſuſpence. T herc arc ſome that had rather that the hopes 

5 of their pretenſions were ſcantled , than delayed . And many 

Ce there are (too fowly pollefied of this vice) that withadepraued 

*_ ambition protract and deterre thoſe things they haue alrcadie 
promiſed,to no other end, but tocncreaſe the number ot thoſe thar ſolicite and 
ſue to them. Such arc theſc miniſters ot kingly maicſty,who take delight in rhe 
admiration , which orher men conccine of their greatneſſe and pompe, who 
thinke themſciues diſabled in their power, it by many delayesand longer pro- 
craſtinations they make not cuery man vnderſtand how powerfull and graced 
they bee. They pertorme nothing ſpeedily, thcydiſpatch nothing ar once. 


| Their iniurics are headlong and fodaine,their benefits filly and flow. Wherc- 


t5rc thinke that moſt truc which rhe Comicke Poet ſaith : 


D9'it thou not ſomuch of thy thankes diminiſh, 
7s thon delay's! thy benefite to finiſh ? 


From thence ariſe thoſe complaints which ingenious ſorrow expreſſeth, Do 
ſpeedily, if thow wilt doe any thing; and nothing is more deare. 1had rather thouſl,oul- 


deft haue witerly denyed me . Such maner of diſcourle vic they art that time that 


are wearied witha long delay , which maketh them alrcadic contemne and 
hate the good, which they heartily expected. Can they tor this be cfteemed 
vngratctull > Euen as that crueltie 15the greateſt that bringeth out and protra- 
&cth the paine, and to diſpatch a man of lite quickely, is in ſome occaſions a 
kind and fort of mercy, (becauſe in the end the laſt torment draweth with it 
ſcitethe\remainder ot it ſelfe,and the time precedent, is the greateſt part ofthe 
puniſhment thar ſucceedeth : ) ſo the leſle rime I am held in ſuſpence,the grea- 
terthankcs owe [ for the fauourT recciue. T he expeRation of things, how 
200d and honeſt ſocuer they be, is both tedious and difpleaſant : and whereas 
there are many benefits which are a totall remedy ro ſome inſtant neceſſity; he 
that ſuffereth the indigent citherto be tortured by delay, whom forthwith he 


could diſpatch, or maketh him languiſh in expeRation, and grow forlorne be- | 


fore he compaſle the tauour,abuſerh his owne benefit, and lates violent hands 
on his owne good worke. All true libcralitie is addreſſed and expedite, andit 
is the propertic of him that doth willingly, to doc quickely. He that giueth la- 
ter than he ſhould doe, and wearieth out both time and occaſion, before he al- 
1 and ſuccor the indigent, witneſleth by hisaions, that he had neuer awill 
to ſuccor him. And by this meanes looſeth hee in one benefit two moſt-im- 
po! :antrhings, that isro ſay, time, and theargument of his friendly intention 
and will, becauſe ro wil a thing over-late,isnot to will it at all. 


= 
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Nall affaires { Ziberalis ) that which importcth moſt, is the maner 
Peg and falhion of ſpeaking or doing any thing . Celeritic hath done 
TY much, Delay hath detrauded more. Euen as in weapons of all 
e\ 2 ſorts, the edge and point both of the one and of the other, arcof 
the ſame force and keenencile asthe reſt are; bur there is a great 


_— 


difference 


| 


—— 


{ 
} 


| 
| 
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21 
| | difter cnceinthem, it they be inforced by a brawnie aad forciblearme, or ma- | r4e matter of 
naged by ataint and feeble arme. Ir 1s one and the ſame ſword, that (leight] | gining maketh 
' raceth and rudely pierceth thorow: that which moſt importerh,is rhe mach pe Bleer B 
| ofthe arme that gouerneth it. Thelike may be ſaid of that which a man gl- | feflefull 


—_—. 


| andgauc itto him,and therewithall ſo bitter and contumeliousa reprehenlion, 


ueth ; thconely diftcrence 1s, inthe manner of giving. O how precious, and 
how ſweerca thing isit, to encounter with a Beneta&or, that conſenteth not 
to beclawed with acclamations and thankeſ-giuings / and that as ſoone as hee 
beſtowctha beneuolence, forgetteththe ſame / for to reproue him to whome 
thou arte moſt beneficiall, and to intermix inturiesand outrages with curtelies 
and good turnes, is noleſſe than madneſſe. Benefits therefore are not to be cx- 
aſpcrated or intermedled with any diſtaſte or miſliking. T hough happily thou 
haſt ſomething that thou haſt reaſon to reprehend him in, relerueitrillan 0- 
ther time more proper and conuenient. 


| ——— 


CHAP, Fl. 


\ was preſcnted by a niggardly hand , Grauelly and ſtale bread; 
2a whicha hungrie man muſt of neceflitie take, yet can hardly cate. 
) Tiberius Ceſar being requeſted by Marcus Altius (who had been 
Pretor ) to diſcharge him of thoſe many debts, whercin hee was 
engaged: Ce/ar commaunded him to ſet downe the names of all his creditors. 
This1s not properly to giue, butto ſummon them to whom he owed any thing 
rocompolition. As ſooneas hee had recciucd the regiſter of their number, he 
wrotea ſchedule wherein he commaunded to pay his prodigall nephews debr, 


"IAA ) 


as the poore man was ſo much diſmayed , that hee neither knew that hec had 
receiued any money for his creditors, from the Emperours hands; or any fa- 


uour for himſclfe : He deliucred him from his Creditors, but obliged not him - 


vnto himſelfe. Some motiue there was that guided Tibcri«s herein; and in my 
indgement, that hedid, was tothe end, that no man ſhould importune him 
more in ſuch like requeſts ; and this happily was an eftetuall way, thorow the 
{hame and reproofe of one manto repreſle the diſordinate deſires of couerouſ- 
neſſe in all othcr men. Yct hee that giueth a benefit , mult abſolutely tollow a 
farre different way. | 


— 
em 


CHAP. FIHk 


P Y any mcanes procure thou that whatſoever thou intendeftto 

> give, may be adorned with all that which either may makethy 
F gift more acceptable, or better received : for otherwiſe thou doſt 
"==242 nogood worke, but diſcloſe and reprehend an hidden error. And 
that I may expreſle by the way (it my indgement) what my opinion is herein, 


methinkes it is athing ill-beſceming a Prince, to giuea favour withan aftront | 


and infamie : nevertheleſſe , for all this Tiberius could nener by this manner of 
dealing flie that whith hee feared : for many others cameafterwards and be- 
ſought him in the ſame ſort, and for the ſame reliefe as Aims did, all whome 


he commanded to informe the Senate, in what maner they had ſpent —_— | 
ney 


i. 


rite. 


He excuſeth 
Tiberius in ſome 
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ney they had borrowed, and thereupon gaue them certaine ſummes of mony. 
Thisisno liberalitie, but a cenſure ; this1s no ſuccour, buta principall tribute. 
Becauſe that cannot be eſteemed a good worke, which I cannot call ro memo. 
ric without bluſhing, anddiſgrace : I am ſent to the Iudge, to obtaine thar 
which Ircquired, I was intorced to ſuffer a criminall proces. 


CHAP. T6 


Lei ard Des 2 HcWicmentherctore, and ſuch asarc Authors of Wifedome, 
manner of em- Z”& 5&)\) aduiſc, that ſome benehites are to be giuen openly, otherſome ſe- 
ploying bonejits. | Ge Wag? cretly. Thoſe are openly tobe giuen, which may honour and 
© & magnific him that rcceiueth them, ſuch as are Militarie preſents 
: and dignitics, and whatſocucrothergitt, which the more pub- | 
like and notorious it 1s, the more honorable it becommeth. Againe, thoſegitrs, 
which neither promote noraduancea mans fortune, nor augment his reputa- 
tion , but onely ſuccour his infirmitie, his neceflitic and 1gnominy : muſt begj- 
uen fo ſecretly , that hee onely may take notice thereot that hat!rthe benefite 
and aſſiſtance thereby. And ſometimes alſo we ought to deceiue him that wee 
intend to relieve, in ſuch a ſort as our gift may come vnto his hands, and yct 
he ignorant trom whom he recciued the ſame, 


CHMEF. £2. 


FITS Ft Pe Reeſilaus (as it 15 reported) being advertized, thata poore friend 
example that Ea /\ DB of his (who concealed his neceſhittes, as much as in him lay) was 
faners are 1908 &L/ = fallen licke, and yet notwithſtanding would not diſcouer the po- 
ge ncedh v; & ucrtic heindured in his ſickeneſſe; bethought him that hc ſhould 

_e not doc amifle, torelieuc him ſecretly . For which cauſe, vnder 
colourto come and vitite him, heeleft a bagge full of money vnder the ſicke 
mans pillow ; ro theend that the poore ſoule (being more ba{hfull than wiſe) 
might rather thinke that hee had found that which hee deſired , than that hee 
received it as a bencfite. What then? thould hce not know (laieft thon) from 
whomthe fauour came? No. Atthefirſtlerhim becignorant thereof, fith 
the not knowing thereof is a better part of the good worke. Afterwards I will 
doc him many other pleaſures, I will giue him ſo many other things, that in 
the end hee ſhall perceive who was the firft Author of them : Finally, hee 
thall not know that he hath receiucd , and I ſhall vnderſtand that I hauegiuen. 
Mee thinkes thou relleſt me, that this is nothing. I anſwer thee, T hatitis in- 
ſufhcient, if fo 1t be, that by thy good workethou ſeckeſt intereſt and praiſe: 
butit thou delireſt to doe it inthat kinde, thatit may be more and better pro- 
fhtable to him that recciueth the ſame, thou wouldeſt content thy ſelfe to bee 
a witneſſe, that thou thy ſelfediddeſt ir. Becauſe thou ſecmeſt nottotake plea- 
ſure in doing thy good worke, burdeſireſt to make ir knowne, that thou haſt 
done the ſame: Twill (faieſtthou) that hee know thas I did him the good 
turne. I his1s to ſecke out adcbtor. But my delircis (faieſt thou) that hee 
ſhould knowe it. Tell mee why ? If it bee more profitable for him that re- 


cejueth 
——_—_—_—_— 


| L 1 B.2. | Of Benefits. 


| ceiucth the benefite, not to know whenceit commeth ; it it be more honeſt, 

| and more agreeable that he know it nor, : wilt thou not in this point beot our 

' opinioii? 1 willthathec knowit. T hou wouldſt notthen faue a mans lite if | 

' the night were darke. Ideny not but that ypon ſome jult occalion it may bee 

| lawtulltora man to take ſome contentment in his thanketulneſle that bath re- 

\ cciued a bencht. Butitthen when it is needetull ro alfift and ſuccor our triend, | Toe your chari- 

| weperceiuethar he thould receiue ſome diſgrace thereby, it the good that wee | *i*/ecretly,thas 

| doc him, {hall fort to his indigmitic, except it bedone ſecretly : Weought not oges, _—_ 

| toin{tnuate or make knowne our good turnes. Were it anſwerable to honefttic 
t9 rei] him that it was I that have giuen it him ? whereas by the preciſe and 


, princzpall precepts I am torbiddenatany time to vpbraid him, orto refreſh Lo 
An muislable 


, tac momoric of my. tauour done vnto him : For this is an inuiolable lawebe- | jus 
| twixthimthatgiueth, and him thatreceiueth, that the one ought incontinent-. | good, y 
| ly to forget the good he hath done, and the other ought to hauca continuall 

remembrance of that which he hath recciued. There is nothing that morety- 
rethand trauaileth a good mind, than to be oftentimes reproched and vpbrai- 


ded with thoſe pleaſures which haue beene ſhewen him. 


"9 5G  C———— —_——  - 
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» -v4 1 contenteth me much to makea publique narration of that ex- 
22 clamation which acertaine Roman vied, who had been ſaued by 
» oncof Ce/ars friends (during the time of the proſcriptions of the 
P T riumuirate) who being vnable any turther ro indure hispride, 
9% moſt mantully cried out thus ; Redeliuer me [ pray thee to Ce- 
/ar, and thepower of Iuftice : How long wilt thow reproach and vpbraide mee 
{aying, I hane ſaued thee, Ihanedeliucred thee from death ? If I forget not 
my ſelte, I muſt confeſſe thatthougaueſt meelife ; but it Iremember mee of 
thy often reproches, I can not conceiue but that thou haſt given meedearth. I 
| owe thee nothing ; itthou haſt ſaved me to no other end, but tomakeanoften- 
| tation ot thy vanitie. How long wilt thou lcad me aboutfor a ſpeftacle to men, 
and atorture to my (elfe ? howlong will it be ere thou ſuffer me to forget my | 
bard fortunc ? Had I beeneled in triumph by the enemy , it had beene bur | 
| one dayes miſerable ſpeRtacle. Neuer ought wee' to diſclofe thatwhich wee | Serreciemuf 
Maucgiuen : hee that vpbraidethacurcetic redemaundeth it . ; Wee muſt not | 4#<=Pany bee 
: Sas ES ES : | neſite, 
| importune, weought never toretrcſhthe memorie ofa former pleaſure, but by 
| ſcconding'itby another. Neither ought we todiſclole it vnto others. TP 
' that hath done the good office, .conceale it : let him that hattFreceined Ute | 
ſame, diſdoſe it. Othet wiſe it may be ſaid vnto him as it was to60ne who m- | 
{ lique!y'vaunted and boaſted of the pleaſures hee had done, . Happily (laid hee | 
| that had received theigift?) thou wile deny but that thou haſt-received againe 
that which thou'gaueft mee ; Anda the other askedhim when? Hee anfwe- 
' I red; Manytimes, ahdinmany places: As if beethould fayz Asoftentimes, 
| andin'ns many places as thou haſt vaunted thereofvaincly ;-what neede hadft | 
\ thou to ſpeakett? or vfiirpe ypori'an other mans bffice? Another man might p 
have Yofie it more honeſtly, who reckoning vp tht good hee hath receivedart | 
thy hands; 7might praiſe thee indiuers things, whichthou catſtnor, ordoeft 
not diſcover. ' Ar Teaſtwiſe thou wilt ſay-of mee, that I am vngratetull x 
| _ CONCECa- 
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conccaling thine owne bountieand deſert, I make it not knowne who hauecre- 
ceiued the ſame. But this ought nor to bez but rather, it any ſhould relate be- 
fore thee, what good thou halt done me, and theeuill Icommuir, innot contef- 
ling thy goodnes, thou oughtelt peſently to make this anſwer. 7r1ly be us mo 
worthy of farre greater benefites , which 1 know that I haue better will, than power to 
perform». Which ſpeech wee ought to vtter, not with flattering diſhmularion, | 
or fained pretence, oras ſome men doc, who make a ſhew to reictt that which 
they woud faine draw vnto them . Briefly, we ought to vicall kinde of ſweet- 
nefle and curtc'ic,as muchas in vs lieth. The husbandman ſhould looſe all his 
labour, ifaftcr hee hath caſt his corne into the ground, he make no more recko- 
ning of that which hee hath ſowed.'T hecorne cannot come to maturitie with- 
our much manuring and regard , nothing can bring torth fruit, if from thc be. 
21nning tothe end it be not laborcd and handled with due induftrie. The fame 
condition is of all benefites. Can there be agreatercare, and more circumſpet 
diligence inthis world , than that which the parents haue ouer their children? | 
and yet their pains thould belolt,iffo be they ſhould abandon them in theirin- 
nowat; muſt be | fancic: iftheir deuvire and paternall pietie ſhould not nouriſh them long, and 
\ dt ny render] y, protect that vnto the end which Nature hath recommended vnto 
# tfergn them. All other benehites are ofthe ſelte ſame condition; cxccpt thou helpeſt 

them, thoulooſcelt them . Iris a ſmall matter to havegiucn them . Wee muſt 
| likewiſe nouriſh them. It thou wilt haue them thanketull who are obliged vnro | 
thee, thou muſt notonely gtue them bountitully, but lone them hearwily. But 
eſpecially (as I ſaid) let vs have a care that we offend not their cares; admoni- 
tion is redious, reproach ingendreth hatred. There is nothing ſo much to bee 
auoydedin giuing a benefite, as for a man to fhew him ſelfe proud. Whereto 
ſerueth /an arrogant and diſdainefull looke ? to whar end are ſwelling and re- 


P-idemaketh || prochfull words? Thine owne good workes will ſufficiently praiſe thee: wee | 
{ <barienotbirz. | ought to alien from vsall vame boaſting. The ations will expretle themſelnes 
when wceare lilent. That whicha man giueth proud]! y, 15 not onely diſplca- 
ſanr, bur alſo od1ous. 


CHAP. a1th 


eAE/ar gaue Pompeins Pennus his lite(if it may be ſaid, that heegi- 
ueth lite that raketh it not away.) Afterwards, when he had ab- 
f| bW IÞ ſoiucdhim, and the other humbled himſcltc to gine thankes; 
pat NSA, Ceſarpreſented him his left fore to kifle . T hey that pretend | 
EE | ; wy > 'roexcuſchim, and deny that it was done by way of infolcnce, 
Hom-rhth ap | Ay, that heedid it but ro thew his oilded Buskins ; or rather, or morc rightly, 
»-1: (oc body | Bits buskins of gold, enchaced and enriched with precious pearles . In fo doing,! 
'+/1-%0b4 | | whatoutrage might'there be? What evill wasit for aman (although in for- 
; mer times he had beene Conſul) to kiffe gold and pearle, ſince no better place 
might|bee found more ſeemely and honeſt in Caſ«rs perſon for him to kiſſe? | 

A man only borne to change 'and reduce the manners of an abſoiute and tree! 
Stare into Wade worſe than that of the Per//ans: he thought it aſraall mat-? 
terthatan old Senator, who in times paſt had been graced with fo. manyandi 
great honours, ſhould in the preſence of. Princes in ſubmiflive ſort lie proſtrate 
| before him, after the manner of a vanquiſhed Encmic before the feere of the!) 
| Conqueror. 


_——AO—_ 
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| Conquc:tor. This was he that indeuouredto finde ſomething out more baſer 


than the knee, whereby he might (ubie&and ſuppreſſe rhe libertie of Rome. Is 
not this to treade the Maicſtie ofa Common-weale vnder foot ? Yea with a lef+ 
foot will ſome men ſay (and very anſwerablero the purpoſe.) For he had nor 
ſhewed himſelfe vilainouſly furious and infolent enough, to haue taken his 
faire buskins to aſhiſt and fit in indgement vpon thehte of one who had beene a 


Senators mouth. 


p—_— 


CHF. XIE 


& Pride of great fortune! O pernicious folly / O how happicis hee 
4 that isnot conſtrained to recciuc any pleaſure at thy handes / 
s O how well artthou inſtructed to conuert each benefit into in- 


juric / How much art thou delighted in outrage and exceſle / O 

- bow ill docallthings beſceme them/O how highlieraiſcſt thou 
thy ſelfe, to abaſethy ſelte more lowly ! O how approueſt thou, that thou ac- 
knowledgeſt not thoſe goods wherein thou rakelit ſo much pride ! T hou cor- 


rupteſt whatſoeuer thou giueſt. I would aske thee therefore for what cauſe 
thou thus forgetteſt thy ſelte ? what peruerterh both thy lookes and the habir 
of thy countenance ? hadſt thou rather goc masked than thew thy face open ? 
moſt pleaſing are thoſe curtelies which are giuen witha kinde,(miling,and plea 
{ing countenance, which when my Superiourgaue me, heexulted not ouer me; 


| but as much as inhim lay ſhewed me all the benignitic & fauour that he could 


imagine, and abaling himſelfe fo farre as to equall himſelfe with me, he diſclo- 
thed hisgifts of all kinde of pompe, he obſcrued afir time, wherein rather hce 
might helpe me vpon occaſion, than in neceſfitic. In one and the ſame ſort, in 
my iudgement, wee may perſwadethclſe men that they looſe not their benefits 
through inſolence, if we ſhall proue vnto them.that their benefits do nor there- 
fore ſecme more great, becauſe they haue been given with inſojent and tumul- 
tuous ſpceches; and that they themſelues cannot for ſo doing ſeeme greatcrin 
any mans eies; and thatthegreatneſlc of pride is but vaine, and ſuch; as thar it 
drawcth the thinges of molt c{teeme into hatred and contempr. 


——_— — — .Þ. www —— —_ 
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Tp ome thinges there are which prouc ſo harmefull and nn 


4 
TW 
>F | to thoſe that recciuc the ſame,that todenic rhem, and norto giue 


them, proueth to be fauour and benefit. This ſay I, becauſe we 


thoſe thatrequire our fauours. For oft-times we wiſh and labour 
for thdſe thinges that are damageable vnto vs. Neither can wee 1udge how 
harmefull itis, becauſe our affection blinderh and perturbeth our iudgement 
but when the deſire is pacified and allaid, when that ardent impreſhon and im- 
| pulſion of the minde ( which exileth from it ſelfe all good counfaile) is extin- 
guiſhcd and abated, then abhorre we thoſe pernicious Authors of thoſe vnhap- 
pie and cuill gifts. Euen as to {icke men wee denie water, and to thoſe that are 
mclancholie and loath their lincs,a knife; or to ſuch as are in toue;all that which 


D their 


Conlull, ifthe Emperour had not alſo thruſt his ſtuds and golden buttons into a 


ought rathcr to intend the profit, than the afteftion and will of 


Diſcretion in be. 
nexoleace, 
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theirinflamed and ardent aftection, or rathcr deſperation, dotcth atter . So | 
ought we to perſcuer diltgently and humbly in denying and reiuling all that 
which may doe much harme to thoſe who miſcrably and blindly demaund 

{ it at our hands. Furthcrmore, it importeth cucric man to hauec a care and 
obſeruation, not onely of the beginning of his gitrs, but of the end and iflue 
alſo,which they ought to haue; and ſo procure, that they may be ſuch things, 
that not onely giue content in the recciuing, bur delight allo when they are 
receiued. Many there arc that ſay, 7 know that this willnot be profitable vnto 
him, but what ſhall 1 doe ? Ue entreateth me, ant 1 cannot genie his ſuit: (et him looke 
unto it, he ſhall complaine of himſelte, and not of me. Thou abuſlcſt thy ſeltc, and 
art deceiued: it is of thee and none other (and that iuſtly) he will complaine, 
| a5 ſoone a5 he {hall recoucr his ſenſes and pertect witsz and that paſhon which 
perturbed and inflamed his mind, remitteth and ceaſerh. And why ſhould hec 
not hate ſuch a man who afhiſted him to his damage and danger? To condef- 
cend vnto his requeſt that asketh that which will be harmefull vnto him, is a 
cruell bountic, and a plealing and aftable hatred: Let vs giue ſuch things as may 
pleaſe more and more by their vie, and that may neuer brecede any damage. I 
will not giue money which in my knowiedge {nall be giuen vnto a hariort, be- 
caulſc I dciire not to be partaker in any dithaneſt action, or in cuill counſell. It 
[ can, I will at leaſtwile rctyre him ; 1f not, I will not boultter or further his 
linne. Whether it be choller that tranſporteth him farther than becommeth 
bim, or heat of ambition mitleadeth him from the ſecureſt courſe, I will not ſo 
farrc forget my lelte, that hereafter he may ſay, He hath killed me with kindneſſe. 
Ottentimes there 1s verie little difference betwixt a friends giſt and an cnemies 
wilhcs and execution. All the miſchicte an enemie can wiſh vs, the foolith 
afletion of a triend may bring vs: There is nothing more abſurd (and yet 
this oftentimes falleth out) thannot to know a diftcrence betwixt hate and 
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SR | tvsncucr giue any thing that may redound to our diſgrace and 
$y domage. And lince the greatelt triendſhip we can intend to any 
man, 15 to mate him equall with our ſclucs, and ſufter him in e- 

ucric {ort and 1oynrly to enioy our g90ds and fortunes; fo ought 

we cqually toadulc him tothe good and honour of vs both. 1 
Proxinns will give varo himin hisneccfhitie, yet in ſuch manner and meaſure, that I will 
hs VE | ſhunne minc owne milerie: if I ſee him in danger of life, I will ſuccour him; 
prouided alwates, that I be aſcertained of mine owne fecuritie: cxcepr I ſhall 
be the ranſome ot ſome great man, or ſome aſtaire of greater importance. 1 
will do no good turne that I would bealhamed to aske : I will not greaten that 
which is of {mall value; neither will I conſent, that ſuch a thing, which init 
{e}te 15 of much worth, thouid be recciucd with little eſtimarion: For cuch as he 
looſeth the grace and remuncration of his good worke, that regiſtreth the 
{ame inthe booke of his accomprs ; ſohethat theweth how great the pleaſure 
15 which he hath done, priſcth not, bur reprocherh and Cifpraiſeth his pleaſure 
hc hath done. Lect eueric man have a reſpec to his facultic and {orces, leaſt ei- 
Refielt of ther wee giue more or ſuccour lefic than 15 anſiverable to our abilities. Let vs 
per/o0s. alſo hauca reſpe&and eſteeme of the perſon and qualitie of him to whom wee 
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Of Benefits. 


him that giveth the ſame requireth; and other-ſome whichare nor anſwerable 
to the meritof him that recetucth the ſame. Conferre therefore-and compare 


examine the qualities of that which is giuen (whether ir be littleor much) in 
reſpect of him that giueth the ſame; and whether likewiſe thy preſent be too 
little for him that receiueth, or whether he be incapable of ſo much. 
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CHAP. XKF- 

# Hat furious and outragious Alexander ( who never ſetled his 
©) rhoughts bur on great and mightie enterpriſes) toohlhly gaue a 
2 Citic to a certaine follower of his; who mcaſuring his owne vn- 
® worthineſle, and deftrous to diſcharge himſelte of the enuic hee 
SZ *— might incurte, by receiving ſo great a benefit, came vnto Alexan- 
der, and told him, T hat neither in fortunc or condition he deſerued fo much. 
To whom Alexander anſwered: I reſpet not what becommeththee to receiue, 
but that which in honor becommeth me to give: A ſpeech that in appearance 
was both kingly and heraicall, but in eftect moſt fond and fooliſh. For all thoſe 
things which are a mans owne, become not other men to receiue or accept; but 
it importeth vs to conlider what that is which is giuen; to whom, when, why, 
in what placc, and othercircumſtances, without which thou canſt not iuſtitie 
thine ation. O proudand inſolent creature / If it becommeth not him to re- 
ceiue this thy gift, as little befitteth it thee to giue the ſame. There ought ro 
be a difference and proportion both of perſons and dignities, as whereas there 
-is a meaſure in vertues cuery waycs, as greatly ſ1nneth he that exceedeth, as he 
that giueth too little. And although this beſecmeth thee,and thy fortune hath 
ray{cd thee ſo high, that thy royall gifts are no lefle than Cities (which with 
how greater mind mightſt thou not hauec taken, than lauiſhly diſtributed) yer 
is there ſome more leſle, than that thou ſhouldeſt hide and burie a Citic in 


CHAP. XVI. 


IoceNEs the Cinique required a talent at Antigone hands,and 
being repulſcd by him,beſought a penny : To which heanſwe- 
red, That it was too little for a * Cinique to aske, ora King to 
giue. Thiswas buta bare and idle cawil]: For _— found he 
[OM * out an inuention to giueneither: inthe penny hereſpedted and 

had reference to his K ingly maieſtic; in the talent to the Cinique: whereas he 
might haue giucn a penny as toa Cinique,and a talent as he wasa King. I muſt 
necdly graunt, that there arc ſomethings of ſo great value, that they ſhould 
not begiucn vnto a Cinique, yct is there nothing likewiſe ſo little, that alibe- 
ralland courteous King cannot honeſtly giuc. But if thon aske my opinion 
hercin, I cannot but allow Antizons ation : For it 1s an intolerable error in 
thoſe who make profeſſion to contemne money, afterwards to beg it ſhame- 
tully. T hou haſt proclaimed open warrc againſt wealth and riches, thou haſt 
publikely proteſted thy hatred againſt moncy : This habit haſt thou taken on 


| giue; becauſe there are ſome gifts that are of lefle value than thegreatneſle of 


| 


with thy ſelfe the conditions of him that giueth, and him thatrecciucth, and | 
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thee, and this ncedly mult rhou perſonate. Vnworthily and wickedly thalt | 
thou doe to hunt and haunt atter money,vnder pretenceot fo Jaudabiea poucr- 

ucand necelfitic as thouproteſlcit. It concernerth each man theretore to haue 

a5greata regard and reſpect of himlclte, as of him to whom he would doe a 

Theremaf be a | pleaſure. 1 will vic our triend Chry/7pprs limilitude ot the play at ball, which 

propsrte i |} yndoubredly talleth cither through his dc<tault that ſeruerh the ſame, or his 
ore om thar recciucth it : Then doth the ball keepe his due courſe, when as berwixt 
anitrerccavr | the hands/of both the eameſters, it fitly fiycth to and tro, being ſcrucd by the 
| one,and reinforced backe againe by the other: yet oughta good I ennis-player 
to [cruc either entity or {trongly, according. as be percciueth his companion to | 
be further or ncerer off im. The ſame rcaſon 1s there in good decdes: 
torit they be not an{werably applycd to rhe perſon of him that giucth, and 
him that recciueth, they will neuerſlip from the'hands of the one,or come in- 
to the policition of the other, according as they ought to doe. If we paſle the 
time with an exerciſed and cunning gameiter,we will ſtrike the ball more bold- 
ly and iittely : tor on which fide ſocuer it is bandicd, an expedite and nimble 
hand willreturne and ſtrike it backe. Contrariwile, if wee play witha novice 
and yours learner, we neither will ſtrike it ſo ſtiftely, nor leuell it ſo ftrongly; 
but {cruing and ſtriking it gently, we will giue the ballto. his hand ; and it he 
rebandien backe, w* returnc it as gently . The ſame-manner muſt wee ob- 
fern in doing our good workes : Let vs teach ſome how to receiue them, and 
iudpe ta ſuthcient recompence, it they endeuor themſelues to be thankfull; 
if they are, if they will be thanketull. For oftentimes wee make them vn- 
gracctull, and helpe tokeepethem ſo,asit our good turnes were cuery way fo 
great, thatrherc might not beathanketuinefſe which might in any ſort equall 
them. "The lame pretend thoſe malicious gameſters, that deceiue and chaſe 
their contrarie partic here and there, to the ſpoyle of the game, which cannot 
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be maintained and continue,except there be confent and conformitic between 
them both. 'f i 2re arediucrs or fo peracric and divellith a nature, ſo proud,and 
mputeCucin ioucthcy beltow, that rhey had rather looſe that which rhey 
len, inantoſeemethatthey hauc reccined the ſame. Were it nota more bet- 
tor and friend y courſe to fuſtcr them to acquit their deuoir towards vs, and to 


tauor and fucconr them, when they would acknowledge the goods which they 
have recumou atour hands? Totakeallingood part, and at ſuch time as they 
(hould qne!ly gue thankes mm words, togiue them as fauorable audience as if 
they {ati hed v,and toallow that he who tindeth himlelte obliged to vs, ſhould 
hauethe meancstorccompence vs? T hat Vſureris commonly hardly thought 
of, 1t he exact his debts rudely. He likewiſe is worſe thought of, if then when 
b1s money ts tendered him, he will norreceiue it, but deferreth to admit the 
payment. A benefit js as worthily rcceiued backe againe when it is returned, 
the condriens | a51E 15 given honeſtly, when it is vademaunded. The beſt well-doer is he, that 
# « 2778 1d | hath donen courteite freely, and neuer ſought requital), that rooke a pleaſure | 
ablaoiule Wil © ER Is _ FR WA - . . . 

oy, waen a5any man could trecly repay that which he had friendly lent andgiuen, 
: and vttorly forgotten,and that recciueth not as a rcturne of his fauor, but as a 

2racc and remuncration. 
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2 Ome therc arethat not onely giuea benefit proudly, but alſo re- 

2124 ceiuc itdiſdainctully, which onght to be auoided. But now let 

£9 vs pallc ower to that other part, and entrcat therein, how men 

D7 ſhould bchaue themſclucs in receiuing benctites. Whatſocuer 

TS & atof vertue conlilteth on two perſons, exateth as much from 
the one,as fromthe other : when as thou haſt diligently examined whar the fa- 
ther ought to be, thou {halt find it no lefſe dithcultic to concciue what the 
ſonne ought to be, T hcreare ſome durtics belonging to the husband, and fone 
allo thatappertaine vntothe wite. T hele deferuc one and the fame rule and 
meaſure, which (as Hecates fayth) is very hard to obſ{crucand keepe. A hard 
matteris it toperforme that which honcitic commandeth, yea that aiſo which 
nccreſt approacheth honeſtie: For we are not onely tied topertormethe lame, 
but to pertorme it with reaſon . She ir is that muſt be our guide in the way 
weare to hold. Thethings of ſinalleſt moment, and thole of greateſt impor- 
tance, arc to be goucrned by her counſaile : and as ſhecounſuileth, fo ought we 
rogiue. And firtt of all ſhe will aduiſe vs this, T hat we ought not to recciue a 
fauour at eucry mans hands. From whom then {hall we receiue? To anlwere 
theein a word; Iris from thoſe to whom wee would haue giuen. For more 
carefully ought wce to make choice of thoſe from whom wee would receiue, 
than of thoſe to whom we would giue: For leaſt many inconueniences happen 
(which are wont to follow) know this, that it 1s a gricuous torment to be in- 
debted and obliged to him, to whom thou wouldeſt owenothing. And con- 
trariwiſc, it is a thing moſt plcaling and agreeable, to haue receiucd a benefit 
at his hands, whom although hcthould offer thee hard meaſure,thou couldeſt 
both louc and aftc& : But the greateſt mileric fora good and ſhamefaſt man is 
to lone and to be obliged to ſuch a man az he can neither fancie nor fruour. 
Here mult I ncedly and oftentimes aduertife thee, that I ſpeake not of thoſe 
truly wiſc and vertuous men, waich take pleaſure in that which they ought to 
doc, and are Lords of their owne mindes; that prefixe ſuch Lawes vnto them- 
{clues as beſt liketh them; and having prefixed them,keepe them: bur of theſe 
imperfe&t men, that are willing to follow vertue, whole aff2&ions and paſſions 
arc forcibly impel'cd to obey reaſon. Iought then to make an efpeciail cle- 
ion and choiſe of him from whom I would rcceivea picaſure; and it concer- 
neth me much more carefully to chuſe and diligently feeke out ſuch a one to 
whom I will impart my benefit, than ſuch a one to whom I will truſt my mo- 
ney : becauſe that to the one I am not bound to reſtore any more than I haue 


recciued, and nauing repayed my debt, I am acquited and diſcharged our of | 


his bookes: but to the other I muſt repay more thanT haue receiued, and ha- 
uing recompenced the good he hath done me, yet is not this my entire obli- 
gation: the friendſhip muſt continue and flourith betweene vs . For after I 
haue remuneratcd his kindneſſe, I am ticd to renew and refreſh it againe: And 
aboue all things the law of fricndſhip admoniſhcth me , ThatI receive not a 
| kineneſſe from any that is vnworthie. Suchis the righr, ſuch is the ſacred law 
of Benefits (from whence friend{hip taketh his originall.) Ir is not alwates 1m 
our choice (as /7ccaton ſayth) to refuſe a pleaſure, and to ſay I will not accept 
it: We ought ſometimes to receiuca benefit againſt our mindes. A T yrant 
will giue thee ſomewhar; and ſocruell and outragious is he,that if thou refu- 
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{:{t his preſent, he will account 1t no lefie than an 1niurie and indignitie: To | 
this wilt thou ſay, {hall Inot accepr the {ame ? make reckoning that this King 
i5a T heete, and a Pirate, (lince in minde he 15sno better thana T heete, ora P1- þ 
rate) whar {hall I doe inthis caſe 2? I ſee thathe 1s vnworthy that I ſhould owe 
him anything. Tothis Ianſwerethen, when I fay thatthou art to make thy 
| choiſeothim, to whom thou wilt be obliged, it 15 not intended ina caſe of to 
prcat violence and.fearc z becauſe where theſe preuaile, eleQion peritheth : 
but if thou beear thine owne choiſe, if thou haſt libertie to elet what thou 
I1iteſt, then haſt thou meancs to make vie of that which beſt pleaſeth rhce. 
But it the necellitic of occaſion reſtraine thy eletion, know this, that thou 
doeft not receiue, but obay : no man is obliged in recciuing a thing which hee 
\ cannotretuſe; it thoudelireſt to know , 1t I would hauerhat rhougiveſt mee, 
| bring to paſſe that I may retuſe what thou oftereſt mee : But hee gaue thee thy 
lite: 1t skillerh not whatthe thing is whichisgiuen, but whether hee thargaue, 
and he that received the gift, gaue and received the ſame willingly, T houart 
| not therefore my defender , becauſe thou haſt ſaued mee. Poylon ſomerimes 
| hath beene a medicine, and yet for all that it 15 not numbred amongſt rhoſe 
thinges thatare holſome. Some thinges there arc, which although they profit 
vs much, yet they oblige vs nor. 
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,e,3 Ccrtaine man that came witha reſolution to killa Tyrant, gaue 

AN=33 him a ftroke whereby hee opened him a dangerovs impoltume. 

— a For this the Tyrant gaue him no thankes, although by woun- 

&% ding him hee had healed him of a ſickneſſe, whereon his Phyli- | 

| me" tions durſt not lay their handes. Thou ſceft there is no great 

moment inthe thing it ſelte, becauſe hee feemcd not to hauegiuen a benetir, 

| who with an cuill intention procured his profit. Fortune it was that wrought 

the g00d, and from the manit was the iniurie came : we haue beheld a Lyonin 

the Amphuthcater, who calling ro memoric encotthoſe who had beenecon- 

demned to hight againſt wild beafts (becauſe in times paſt he had beene his Go- 

| vernour) protected him from the furie of the reſt. Shall wee not then ſay that 

the ſuccours which the Lyon gaue was a benetit? No; Becauſe he neither had 

will to doe it, neither did it tothe intent to doegood. Wee areto repute and 

*ranck him with this beaſt, who attempted to cur off the T yrants life. Both 

this cauclite, and the other alſo, but neither this nor that a benefit : becauſe it 

15 no benefit, or good worke, which I am inforced to recciuc. It is no benefit 

that maketh mee indebted ro him I would nor. Firſt muſt thou giue mce the 
treedome and power of my-{clfe, and next the bencfit. 
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--n havcoft-times debated and diſputed of Marcus Brutys, whe- 
ther he ought to accept a grace, and receiue a pardon at 1nlius Cx- | 
/ars handes,who in his indgement deſerucd notto breath or liue. 
\Whatreaſon moucd Brut to conſpire and kill him, I will ex- 

» prelle and handle in another place. For mine owne part, al- 


though 
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; Juitice, Right, and Law, ſhould be inuiolably obſcrued in ſuch a place ,'where | 
he had feene ſo many thouſand menart thocke and battell, not tothe intent to | 


though I cliteemed Brutus in all other thinges a wiſe and vertuons man, ver me | 


ſeemeththar in this hecommitred a grearerrour, andneyle&ed the Doctrine 
of the Stoickes ; who cither feared the. name of a' King, (whereas the beſt arid 


| difcerne whether they were to obay and ſerue, but torcſolue them vnder whom 


they ought to ſcrue and obay. O how great obliuion poſſeſſed this man ! how 


' much torgot he both the nature of aftaires,and rhe ſtate of his Citie / ro ſuppoſe 
' that by the death of one man there ſhould not ſome other ſtart vp after him, 


that would vſurpe oucr the common-weale; whereas after ſo many Kings 
[laughtcred, cither by rhe ſword, or by lightning, they grew Vaſſalls and Sub- 
jets to a tyrannous * Tarquize_; yet ought he to hane accepted his life, and yet 
tor all this notwithſtanding was he not obliged to repute and cſteeme him as his 
Father, for that iniurionſly and againſt all right he had vſurped the authoritie, 
togiue him his life : For he ſaucd him not, who flew him not, neither gaue hee 


him lite, but diſmiſſed him from dying. 


CHAP AIX% 


His rather, and morerightly, may bedrawne into ſome queſtion, 
what a poore captiue ſhould doc, when as a man prottitured-in 


> body, infamous and diſhoneſt in ſpeech, offercth to pay downe 
' the priceof his ranſome ? Shall I ſufter my ſelte ro be redeemed 
by ſo impure and baſe a wretch ? and againe, when I am difchar- 
ed, whatthankes ſhall Ireturne him? Shall Iliue with an impudent and ſcurri- 
[ous fellow? ſhall I not live with him that hath redeemed mee ? notrwly, for 
herein thus ſtandeth my opinion. Eucn from any ſuch a one would I receive 
thc money which I would employ for my redemprion, yet ſo would Ireceiue 
1ta5 money vpon intereſt, noras anatofcurtelie. I will repay him his money, 
and it after that I thall tinde him in any danger, or preſſed by neceffitie, I will re- 
leuc his wants, prevent his danger, yet contract no ſuch tricndſhip with him, 
15 ſhould bee correſpondent betwixt men of equall vertue. Neither will I rec- 
kon him for ſuch a one as hath ſaucd my lite 1 
vſurer,tco whom I know T muſt repay back againe that which I have borrowed. 
Contrariwiſe, if there bee ſome worthy and vertuous perſon, from whom 1 
{hould receiue a curteſie, yct ought I notreceiue the ſame,if I knew that there- 
by hee ſhould incurreany detriment, becauſe that I am aſſured that heis ad- 
dreſſed (thou oh it be to his owne hinderanice,nay which is more, to the hazard 
of hislife)to doc mea pleaſure.I vnderſtand thar heis reſolued (knowing me to 
bee accuſed ofacapitall crime) ro pleade my cauſe, and to vndertake my de- 
fence, though itbe to his diſgrace, and the diſpleaſure of his Prince. I ſhould 
ſhew my ſelfean encmie vnto him (if indeuouring himſelfe to vnder-goe dan- 
gcr for my ſake.) I ſhould notperforme that which is moſt eaſe for mee to ac- 


compliſh, thatis, toentertainerthe damage my ſclfe, without his detriment or 
; danger. 


molt happieft ettate ofa Citieistoltue videra iuſt andivertuous Prince) or h6- 
ed rhat libertie would bee had there where ſogreat a reward was prefixed to | 
thoſe that commanded, and thole that ſerued;or imagined tharſuch a Citie as | 
| this might repoſlefſe herancient honour, and tormer inftre , when vertac and | * 
| the primitiue Lawes wereeither abohlhed, or wholly extinguifhed; Or that | 


ut makeaccompt ofhim as an | 


| 
, 
- 
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| * Thitwas the 


ſeuenth and laft 


King of the Kg 
manes , oalled 
(and that wily) | 
by the name of 
Tarquine the. 
proud. He died 
a baniſh:d man 
out 8f bis Comms 
trey', and dej'tie 
wee of bis Kingo 
Aome. 
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* Thi Fabius 
Perhcus was 
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Tibcrius, 4 
man of creat 
note 1a Rome. 
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danger. Here ecaton ſerteth downe an example (which is no waies anſiwe: 
rablero thepurpole) of 1 wlaws,who wou:d not recciuea certaine ſumme of 
money which was oitcred DIM by a yong man, who was ſubicd to the gOucrn- 
ment of his Father, becaulc hee would not oftend the couctous and nigeard[ 
parent. WW hat did Archeiaus herein that was worthy praiſe ? Is it becauſe hce 
would not recciue that which was {tollen trom his Father ? Is it bccauſe hee 
would not catcrtaine the gitt,Icalt he ſhould be ticd to recompence,and reſtore 

it againe? V hat modcitie or vertue vied hein not accepting other mens monie? 
| Bur lcauing this, if it beneccflarie to {ot downe an example of a generous ming, 
let vs make vic of Gracias [iis amanot rare vertue ; whom Cains Ceſar putto 
death tor thiscauſc oni'y; inthat he was a better and koneſer man, thanany 
one ought to be,who thould ue with and vnder a Tyrant. T his man, at ſuch 
rumeas be recciued a certaine quantitie of money from the hands of his fricnds 
( who contributed ang levied the lame to defray the caarge and expcnce of 
thoſe publique playe> which he prepared) retuſed a great ſumme of mone 
which * Fay::7 Peres dent vnro him. His friends which rclpeftcd not him 
that ſent the money, but only the money thar was ſent, reproucd him, becauſe 
he would not accept the ſame. {1d yore ( ard he) have me receige a benefir from 
{ſuch a man, whom 1wou'dnot pleige, alihoneh heefjored me the cu / ? And when as 
a Retilirs (one who ſometimes had beene Conſull, yet of no leſle inkamic) 
had ſent him a greater furame of money, and inſtantly intreated him to com- 
mand his ſervants torecciue the ſame. 7 pray you (ſaid hc) parr'on me, ſor P Exe 
$1cvs oferec methe fame,and jet Tarcepte it not. Þ \N hcther is this to receive 
preſcnts, Oro examine the receiucrs ? 


CHAT 64 + 


<2 Hen as we determine to recciuve any thing, let vsreceiuc it with 

#42 aglaulumecountenance, expreſiing thereby the pleaſure which 

wetake, and manifeſting ro the Benelaftor kow thanketully wee 

accept tae fame totheend thathce may gather the preſent fruit 

oi bis00d worke. For itis a juſt cauſcot gladneſſeto ſeca mans 

friend contented ; and more iult to bee the cauſe of his contentment. Let ys 

make it knowne vnto aim that his preſents were very plealing vnto vs, let vs cx 

preſſe theafteftions of our will, not on! y :n his owne hearing,but in cucry place 

wherelocuer we be. For he thatrcccucth agood turne with gladſome accep- 
tarice, hath alreadie fati:fics the firſt parment of the requitall. 


_——— 


CHAP FXEET1. 


will concciue a contentment thereby : ſo hee alſo that recciueth the ſame 
ought to make itapubliquely knowne. Receiue not that which thou art a- 
[ſhamcdtoowe. Somethere arc that ſecretly, andin corners, and by whiſpe- 


v 


rings 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. | L1 B.2, | 
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| riags inthe care, giuethankes for the good they hauerecciued : Thisisnotmo- 
| deitieand {hamctaſtneſſe, but an vadoubred ligneot their will and intent to de- 
' niethe benefit. Hee thatgiueth thankes in ſecret, and admitteth no witneſſis 
| of thegood he hathreceiued, is vngratefull. Somethere are that will borrow 
money, prouided that it be not intheir owne names, neither cercified by obli- 
gation, nor ſigned by witneſſes. I heythat will not thatany man ſhould hauc 
noticc of thegood is done vnto them, refemble ſuch men. T hey are aftraid to 
makeirknowne, to the intent they may bee thought rather to hane obtained 
the ſame by their owne vertue, than by an other mans liberalitie and affiſtance. 
Such as thelſearc, are leaſt oficious vnto thoſe by whom they hold their liucs 
and dignitics,and whileft they feare to be cſteemedtor ſuch as are bounden and 
obliged to their Benetaors, they vndergoe a more gricuous irmputation, and 
arc luitly called vngratetull. + tt» | 
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© ©2223 One other there arc that detra&t.and ſcandalize their bencta- 
Fs 69 Yo \ ors, and af theſe there are ſome,whom it were better to 9Fend 
> SY currilhly;than befriend curtcoully. For ſhewingthomſehues:o- 
%) fo? penly robe ourmorrall encmits, they pretend therobyto'make 

b & ; men thinke that they are obliged tovs in nothing. i-/Fhcre is no- 
thing that morecarefully wee ought to intend, thanthis, that ghe memorieof 
thoſe who hauc inany ſort ſuccourcd vs, bee not at any time extinguiſhed in vs, 
we muſt fromrime to timerenew and retreſhvit. Hecanfiot giuTthankes, that 
torgetteth whathe hath recciued ; and hethat carricth agood turne in memo- 
riehach alrcadie ſarisficd it : neither ought we to recciuca curtelie nicely, nei- 
ther ſubmiſly or humbly.: for if in recetuing aman ſhew himle!te cot and neg- 
ligent, (whereas the benefitthat commeth laſt , is tHe moſt pleaitng and accep- 
table ) what will hee doe afterward whenhee ſheweth himlſelte ſo cold in the 
greateſt heare ofchar which he hath recciued? Another recciueth diſdaintully, 
asif he ſaid , 7 hadnoneede, but ſince thou ſo farre preſſeſt me, I will doe what thou 
requireft. An other recciueth ſo careleſly that heleaueth his benetaftour in ſu- 
ſpence, whether hee ſawor felt what was ginen him. An other ſcarce moucth | ;, ,4norition 
his lips ; and proucth more vngratetull than if hee had held bis peace, T hat | again? the vice 
waight ihould our wordes haue asthegreatneſſe of our benefit requireth,, and | 7 "54de. 
boldly ſhould we fay ; Then haſt obliged me more thay thou thinkejt. Forthere is 
no man that is not contented to heare his currclies amplified, and made great 
by good reports : Thaw cant not imagine how great the pleaſure i thou haft done_> 
me, yet hope Ito make it knozene onto thee, how much more I priſe thy good turne—, 
| than thou efteemes!, He that burdeneth'himſelſe with that which he hathrecei- 
ned, is inſtantly gratefull as if he ſaid thus. So much clteemeT the benefit which | 
[ haue receiucd at your handes, that I ſhall neuer haue the meanes to make you 
ſatisfaction, at leaſtwiſe I will publiſh this inall companies, that 1f I requite it 
not beforc Idie, it ſhall only bee for this cauſe that I want meanes tomakere- 
| quirall, YO OH OTIS Ole: 7 
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"X FRTIR neat? @ Vinivsneuer wonne Auguſtus Ceſarsheart more,or knew better 
mrs arnamed | FR V6 by any meanes to make him his owne (whereby he might com- | 
Caius,and we | oh) oor a6 paſſe all that which hee demaunded ar his hands) than ar that 
Yo the yore 1226 | GFA E time, when (bauing obtained his tathers pardon, who had beene 
JTTTHHL & aparticin Antonius ation) he ſaid vnto him : Onely this owe in- 
jurie (Great Cats Ar) haue 1 receined at thy hands, which tis, that by thy meanes 1 
lize, and by thy meanes 1 ate, without gratefull acknowledgement of that thankes 1 
eve thee. \W har mind may be morethanfetull than his, who in no ſort fatisf- 
cth himſcite with his owne thanketulneſle, but vtterly deſpaireth ro equall the 
g00d he hath recciued ? By theſe and ſuch like ſpeeches let vs ſo endeuor, that 
our wil! be not reſtrained or hidden, but be apparant and manifeſt eerie way. 
And although ilence obſcure our wordes, yet it we be ſoafteRted as we ought 
to be, our interior thoughts will appeare in our outward countenance. He that 
will be thanketu!l, no ſooner reccetucth the courteſte, but conceiueth and bc- 
| thinkcth him how he may make requitall . Chri/ppus faith, That he that ac- 
cepteth any friendſhip, reſembleth him that is addreſſed and readie torunne 
fora wagcr, and ſtandeth in the Liſt, expeRing the fignall , whereupon hee 
might ſpeedily [ct forward. And truely, he that receiueth, had need to be a 
{witt footman and agreat competitor, to the intent he may ouertake his bene- 
tactor, who btganthe race betore him. 


CHAP. XXV 1. 


Thee incu | GER AS Et vs now conſiderand examine what moſtof all maketh men vn- 
cauſes of i474 | @ Web v2 gratetull. Truely it is eitheran ouer-weening of our ſelues, and 
__— 2 / an ingrafted error in men to admire and applaud both rhem- 
nf, andeauic, |) AZEP (clues and their ations, orelſe it is couctoulneſle or enuie. Let 

q SW ww IT ys begin with the firſt . There is no man bur isa partiall and fa- 
uourable judge of himſclte: And thence it1s, that he ſuppoſeth that hec hath 
deſerued all rhings, and it any thing be giuen him, he recceiueth it asa debt or 
dutic ; and morcouer, — himſelfe ro be diſgraced, and vnder-vaJued. 
| He gave methis (faith he) but howlate? But with how much trauaile and en- 
Treatic? How many morethings might I haue obtained in the meane while, 
had I but fawned on ſuch a man? or attended that? Orhad I intended mine 
owne profit?I lookt not for this, Iam numbred amongſt the baſer ſort : Sup- 


poſed herhat my valne and merit deſcrued fo little? More honeftly had hee 
dealt with me,had he preſented me nothing at all. : 


CHAP XIFJL 


; 
Nevs Lenrvrvs the Augur, whoſe wealth and riches no , 
| man could cquall, betore that his Franklins waxing wealthic and | 
ve batind Wy 22P great, made him ſceme poorc, andin the wayning ( for this man 
| Engl ſh (rywnes WP, law fourc thouſand Seſtertie of his owne; and hitly ſaid I fo, for 
by ear compte he did no morethan ſee them) was as ſhallow in wit, as balſc , | 
; min 
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- mind and courage. Foralthough he were as couerous as Couctouſneſleit felfe, 
| yet ſooner vented he his money than his words; ſo weake and wanting was he 
| in vttering what he ſhould. This man being obliged to Angy/tus for all his 
aduancement and tortunes (to whole ſeruice hehad brought nothing bur di- 
{tretJed beggerie, vnder rhetitie of Nobilitie) hauing obtaincd the government 
inthe Citic (both forthe tauourhe had with the }:mperour, and the money 
hcld in his owne poſſcihon) was wont oftentimes to complaine himſeife vnto 
Ce/, Thar hc had retyred him from his ſtudies, and that he had nor giuen 
him ſo muchas he himſeltc had loft by gtuing vp his ſtudic of cloquence. And 
yet amongſt other graces, Ang1//#5 had done this tor him, that he had deliue- 
red him from other mens ſcornes, and his owne truitleſſe labour. * But Coue- 
| rouſneſſe conſenteth not that a man ſhould be thanktull : For vnabridled hope 
i5ncucr ſarished with that which 13gimen. The more wee haue, themore wee 
| couctz and couctouſnetſe engaged amidtt a heape and multirude of riches, is 
; more incenſed and forward. Euen as the force of a flame is a thouſand times 
| morc ficrcer, the more violent andegreaterthe fire is from whence it blazeth : 
Soambirion ſuffereth nota man to reſt vpon the meaſure of that honor which 
heretofore be would haue beene athamecd ro hauc withed for . No man giueth 


thankes for being aduanced roa T ribuneſhip, but complainerh, that he 1s nor 


preferred to the dignitic of a Prextor : Neither doth this ſufthce him, but " he 


ce pol- 


muſtneeds be Conlull : Neither will the Conſulate content him,except 


ſcſſe it more than once ; Ambition ſtill preſſerh forward, and vnderſtanderh 
not her owne felicitic, becauſe theereſpetteth not whence ſhee came, but whi- 
ther ſhe is addreflſed . Of all theſe vices which hinder our gratuitie, the moſt 
importunate and vehement is Enuic, which tormenteth and vexeth vs with 
compariſons of this nature: He beſtowed thus much on me, but more vpon 
him,and more ſpecdily alſo. Finally, the cnuious man negotiateth no mans 


bultneſſe, but fauourcth himſclte againſt all men. 
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gy Ow much more wiſely and vertuouſly were it done,to engreaten 

& (9 and dignitie a good turne recciued, and to conſider and know, 

» that no man is cuer ſo well cſtcemed by another, as he elteemeth 

& and prizeth himſclte. I [ould have receiued farre more; bur ir 

| was not for his caſe to giue mee more: his liberalitie was to cx- 
tend to more than my ſfelfe, This is but a beginning : Let vs take it in good 
part, and vrge on histo further fauors, by ſhewing our ſeluesthanketull tor the 
g004d we haue recciued : He hath done but a little, but he will doeit often: He 
bath preferred that man betore me, and me alſo hath he preferred before ma- 
ny others. T his man cannot equall me either in vertue or honeſtic, yet in his 
carriage and ations he hath ſomerhing more plcaling than is in me. By com- 
Praining my ſelfe I {hall neuer be held worthie of a greater good, but ſhall ra- 
ther {hew, that Iam vaworthie of thar which I hauc alreadic receiued. There 
was more courtclie done to thoſe lewd fellowes : What is this tothe purpole? 
How ſeldome is Fortune bountifull with judgement? We daily complame, 
. that men thar arc leaſt vertuous are moſt fortunate . Oft times the hayle and 
tempeſt that ouer-paſſed the lands of a wicked and vngodly man, hath beat 


downe the corne of the beſt and vprighteſt men. Each man (as in all other 
things, 


wy 
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doe loue vs intirely, and ( which.ts the greateſt honourthat could bee given) 


thinges, ſoin friendſhip) bath his chance and fortune. T here isno benefitſo 

fully good, that malignitic and enuic cannot impugncand detract; there is no 

curteiic ſo ſcanted and barren, but a good interpreter may enlarge and ampli. 

fie. Thou ſhalt never want a ſubic& or cauſe tocomplaine of, it thou behold 
benefits on the weaker and worſe fide. 


— 


CAMP XX1 1. 


2 ic, I pray you, how ſome men (yea,cucnthoſe who make a pro- 
| \ fellion of wiſedome) haue vniultly cenſurcd, and vnindifterent| 
NS %\J42 clicemed the goods, and thoſe graces which they hauc beſtowed 
(@\\%) Je? vpon vs. T hey complaine becauſe wee equal not Elephantsin 
U& TOE bulkeot bodice, Harts in (wiftneſle, Birds inlightneſſe, Bullsin 
force. T hey complaine that beaſts haue ſubſtantialler hides than we,thart fal- 
low Deere hauc a fairer haire , the Bearc a thicker skinne, the Beuer a ſofter. 
They complaine that Dogges ouer-come vs in {melling , that Eagles in ſceing, 
that Crowcs in out-living, and many other beaſts in ftacilitic of ſwimming. 
And whercas nature permitteth not,that ſome properties ſhould bee vnited in 
one and the ſame crearure (as that ſwiftneſſe of bodic ſhould be matched with 
mighrincſle in ſtrength) they ſuppoſe themſelues iniured, becauſe man was not 
compoled of theſe diuers anddiffident goods z and blame the Gods tor negle- 
Qing vs, becauſe they haue not gjuen vs perpetuall health, inuincible vertue, 
and excmption from vices, and certaine fore-knowledge of thingesto come: 
yea and (o tarre are they plunged in impudencie, that they ſcarcely remper 
themſelues from hating nature for making vs inferiour to the Gods, and not e- 
qual! with them in their Divinitic. How much more better were it for vsto 
returneand refle&t vpon the contemplation of ſo many and ſo mightic benefits 
which we hauve receiucd at their handes, and to yeeld them thankes, for thart it 
bath pleaſed them to alot vs a ſecond place in this moſt beautifull houſe, and 
to make vs Lords of allearthly thinges? Is there any compariſon betwixt vs and 
thoſe beaſts, whercot wee haue the ſoueraigntie ? All whatſocucr natnrede- 
nieth vs, ſhce cannot conueniently beftow vpon vs. And therefore whoſoecuer 
thou art that docſt ſo vnder-value mans fortune and chance, bethinke thee how 
great ble{{ings our foucraigne parent hath giuen vs. How many beaſts more 


 torcible than our ſclues have wee yoked,, and brought vnder our ſubieion? 


how farre more ſwiftcr creatures haue wee ouer-taken, and how no mortall 
thing is ſecured and excmptcd from our ſtrokes and power. So many vertues 
have we recciucd, ſo many arts, and in concluiion, ſuch a mindeand ſpirit, that 
inthatvery * inſtant wherein it intendeth athing,in a moment it attaineth the 
ſame, and more ſwifter than the ſtarres forc-ſeeth long before the conrſe and 
motion they are to obſcrue and hold intimeto come. Finally,ſuch aplenticof 
truit, ſuch {tore of wealth, and ſuch abundanceof thinges heaped one vpon an 
orher. Although thou take a view of all thinges, and bccauſe thou findeſt no 
onething intire which thou hadeſt rather bee, pick out ſuch ſeuerall thingesas 
thou wouldeſt wiſh to be given thee out of them all. So when thou haſt well 
waighed the loving kindneſle of nature, thou ſhalt bee forced toconfeſſe, that 
thou wert herdarling : And fo is it indeede. Theimmorrtall Gods haue and 
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[they have placed vs next vatothemlielues. Great things haue we receiued,nei- 


| cher were WC Ca pable ot greater. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


aa Hele things (my Liberals) haue I thought neceſſarieto be ſpoken, 
7 G&N) both becaule it conecrned meto fay ſomewhat of great benefirs 
Cos when we were diſcourſing on ſmall; and alſo becauſe the bold- 
£4 [ESP ncfle of this horrible vice floweth from thence into all other 
(8 DJ things, For vnto whom will he be thankfull for good turnes; or 
what benefit will he eſteeme great and worthie the requiting, who deſpiſerh 
the higheſt benefits? To whome will hee confeſle himſelfe indebted for his 
health and life, that denieth that he hath receiued his being from the Gods, to 
whom he prayerh daily forthe ſame } Whoſocuer therefore giveth inftrudi- 
ons of thanktulneſle vnto men, negotiateth the affaircs of men and Gods to 
whom, being vnpurueyed of nothing, and freed from the defire of affefting or 
coucting any thing, yet to them may men notwithſtanding be both acknow- 
ledging and thanktull. There is nocauſe why any man ſhould lay the blame 
of his thankeleſſe mind vpon his owne weakenefſle or pouertie, and ſay, What 


| 


| 


— = 


OY 


{hall Idoe > How or when may I find any poflabilitie to remunerare and ac- 
knowledge the bencfits of my ſuperiors, the Lords of allthings> To requite 
isancalie matter : forif thou beeſt a niggard, thou mayeſt requite without ex- | 
pence; and if thou beeſt ſlouthfull, without labour. In that very moment 
wherein thou art obliged, if thou liſteſt, thou mayeſt make even with an 

man wharſocuer, becauſe that he who willingly hath recciued a benefir, hath 


reſtored the ſame. 


—— 


Ml, Math, 
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CHAR. XIXL 


N my opinion, that doQrine (which the Stoickes place amongſt 
their cxtraordinaric Paradoxes) is not ſo wondertull and incre- 
dible, That he who willingly hath receiued a benefit, hath re- 
ſtored the ſame. Forin as much as we meaſureall things by the 
mind, looke how much a man is minded to doe, ſo much hath 

d foras much as piertic, fairhfulneſſe,and vprightneſle, and finally 

all vertue, is perfe&t in it ſelfe, although a man could not remunerate an a; yer 

may he be thankfull euen with his will and heart. As oft as aty one compal- 

{cth and obtaineth his purpoſe, ſo often he reapeth the fruit of his labor. What 

purpoleth he that beſtoweth a benefit# To profit him to whom he giueth the 

ſame, and to content and delight himſelfe : If he hath finiſhed that which he 
intended, and the g00d ———_ intended me be come tomy hands, and both 
of vs are mutually affected with joy and contentment, he hath obtained that 
which he ſought : Forhis intent was not to haue any thing in recompence, for 
then had it beene no benefit, but a bargaine. Well hath be fayled tharbath at- 
tained the Hauen whercunto he ſhaped his courſe. The dartthat hitteth the 
marke it was aymed at, hath performed the office of a ſtcadie hand : He that 
doth a good turne, meanethto haue it accepted thankfully 41f it be well taken, 


he hath his deſire. Buthe hoped for ſome profit GY : T his was no _ 
who 


Hee diſputeth 
whether an 1u- 
terior thanks-g1i= 
umg is /ufficient 
to ſatisfie a be-- 


net received. | 
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the Stocks. 
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| refe!]this; let vs ſuppoſe it to be ſo; let ſomewhat be deficient in the game, 
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| whoſe properrtic 15 to thinkeno wayes of remuneration. T hat which I recej. 


-recompencc? Shall I nor ſeeke opportunirie of time and matrer, and labour 


ucd, if | accepted and entertained the ſamc with the like good afteftionas ir was 

iuen me, I hauerequited it: otherwiſe the thing that of it ſclte is beſt, were 
'n worſt caſe. To - end I ſhould be thanketull, I am ſent to Fortune : if I 
cannot ſarizfie for want of her ſuccour, my good minde {hall ſatisfie a good 
minde. What rhen? Shall Inot endeuor my {elfe to the vetermoſt to make 


ro hill the boſome of him, ar whoſe hands I haue receiued any thing ? Yes. 
But yet the world went ill with good doing, if a man might nor bethankfull, 
even with empric hands. | 


CHAT A444 44 


E that receiueth a good turne (fayth he) although he hath taken 
ir with ncuer ſo thankfulla mind, yet hath hce not conſummared 
$ ind performed his dutie : for there is a part which remaineth, 
which is of reftirution. As at a Tennis-play it 1s ſomewhat to 
| receive the ball cunningly and diligently; bur he is not tearmed 
a good gameſter, except he be ſuch a one as returneth and ſtriketh backe the 
ſameas fitly and readily,as it was ſerued to him. This exampleis farre diffe- 
rent and impertinent: And why? becauſe the praiſe hereof is in the motion 
and apilitie of the bodie, not in the mind. And therefore it is requiſite, that 
the whole ſhould be lay forth ar large, wherethe cye muſt be judge. Yetwill 
[ not forall that denic himto bea good gameſter that receiueth rhe ball as he 
ought rodoe, though he ſtrike it not againe, ſo the fault bee not in himſelfe. 
But although (fayth he) there be nothing deficient inthe arr of him thar play- 
cth, bccauſc he bath pcrtormed a part, and can likewiſe pertorme that part 
which he hath nor done, yet is the gameit ſelfe imperfect, which is conſumma- : 
:d in raking and returning the ball backe againe by turnes. *T will no longer 


and not in the gamelter: So in this alſo, whereof wee diſpute, there wanterh | 
ſomewhar in reſpc& of the thing that was giuen, to which ſome condigne fa- 
risfa&ion is due, aithough in reſpe& of the mind there be nothing deficient. 
2 Hethar hath gottena mind anſwerable to his owne, hath performed as much 


as in him lycth that which he would. 


CHIP I4X7TE 
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{E hath given me a benefit, and I haue accepted it no otherwiſe 
M0 y than he himſelfe would haue1t recciued : Now hath he the thing 
i ee | thar he ſought,and theonely thing that he ſought, Iam gratefull. 
MW RAbe L After this there remaincth the vſe of me, and ſome profit from a 

==: gratctull man. T his is not the remnant of an imperfect dutie,but 
an in-come and acceſſion roa perfet one. Phidias maketh an [mage : the fruir 
of hisart and knowledge is one thing, the commoditic of his workemanſhip 
and labour another : T he propertie of his art is to haue madethe Statue, but 
of the workeman{hip to haue made it with profit . Ph1dias hath perfired his 
worke, although he hath not ſold it: A three-fold profit reapeth he by his 


worke; 
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' worke; theonein his conſcience and conceit, and this hereceiverh as ſoone as | 
' his worke is finiſhed; theother of his fame; thethird of his profit, which ſhall 
accrue vnto him either by fauour, or by ſale, or by ſome other meanes. So rhe j 


frſt fruit ofa benefit is the conſcience and contentment a man conceiuerh,that 


he hath well finiſhed the ſame; the ſecond is of reputation; the third of thoſe 


chings which may be made reciprocallone vnto another. When as therefore a 


| benefit is thankefully accepted , hee that beſtowed it, hath alreadie recciued 


recompence, but not ſatisfaQtion as yet : I therefore owe that which is with- 
out the benefit, and in recciuing it kindly and thankfully, I haue farisfied 


the ſame. 


—_—_— 


CHAT FXXTITL, 


d Hat then? (faith he) hath he requited a fauor that hath done no- 
thing? He hath done much , he hath repaicd good wiil with as 
W great good will, and (which is acertaine ligne of friendſhip) he 
FF. hath done it with an cquall afte&ion, Morcouer, a debt is ſatis- 
mi fiedone way, and a benctit another. Thouart not to expe thar 
I will ſhew thee my payment. T his _ is managed from will to will. T hat 
which I ſay vnto thee ſhall not ſeemeharſh and diltaſttull rothee, although at 
firſt it fight againſt thine opinion, if thou conforme thy ſelfe vnto me, and ima- 
gine that thereare more things than wordes. There areagreat numbecrof 
things without name, which we note not by their proper titles, but ſuch as are 


| both forraine and borrowed : We call the foor whereon we walke, a foot ; the 


foot of a Bed, the foot of a Hanging,and the foot of a Verſe: Wecall by the 
name of Dog, both a Hound, a Filh, anda Star : For we haue not words enow 
to giue a proper name vnto cucry thing ; and therefore when wee haue neede 
we borrow. Fortitude is a vertue that contemneth juſt dangers:or it is a Sci- 
encetorepel|perils,or to know how toſuſtaine them,or how to prouoke them: 
yet ſay wee, that a Fencer isa ſtout man,and a wicked ſlaue, whome raſhneſle 
hath animated and enforced to contempt of death. Pariimonie isa Science to 
auoid extraordinaric expence, oran artto vica mans eſtate and ſubſtance mo- 
deratcly ; and yer we call hima very ſparing man, which is of a niggardly and 
pinching mind, whereas notwithſtanding there is infinite oddes betweene mo- 
deration and niggardize . Thelc are of diucrs natures, and yet for want of 


\ words we are enforced tocall both the oneand the other a Sparer, and him 


likewiſe ſtrong who deſpiſeth caſualties with reaſon, as that other alſo, who 
runnes headlong vpondangers without judgement. Soa bencfit, as wee haue 
faid,is a bounteous aftion,and that very thing which is giuen by that ation, as 
money, a houſe, a garment; the nameof them both is all one, but thevertue 


| and power of them farre different. 


CHAP* XXXV. 


dÞ luecarcthcrefore,and thou ſhalt preſently owns that] ſay no- 
ERIC thing that is contrarie to thy opinion. Thar benefit or good 
ZDDd turne which'is finiſhed in the doing of it, is requited, if wetakeit 
thankfully. But for that other which is contained in the thing, 


Z3.&2 wehaue not yet requited it, but we intend to requite it; we have 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca. L1s.2. 


latisticd good will with good will, and we owe ſtillathing tora thing. 'T here- | 
tore, alrbough we lay, that he hath giuen thankes that hah willingly recetued 
a bencfir, yer will wee him that hath receiucd ro reſtore ſome ſuch like thing as 
he hath received. Some of the things we ſpcake doe difter from common cu- 
ſtome, and afterwards another way they grow 1n vie and cuſtome againe. Wee 
denic, that a wiſe man receiueth any wrong, and yer the man that itriketh him 
with his fiſt, ſhall be condemncd ot 1njuric and wrong doing. We cdenie, that a 
toolc hath any goods of his owne, and yet it a man itcale any thing troma 
foole,we will condemne him of telonie. * We lay thar all tooles be mad, and 
yet wecure them not all by Eleborus. Euen vnto thoſe very men whome wee 
tcarme mad we commit both Suftrages and luriſdiftion. So likewiſe ſay wee 
that ke hath requited a good turne thar hath receiucd it with a good munde; 
bur yet neuerthclefle wee leaue him {till in dcbr, to make recompence cuen 
when hc hath requited . Our ſo faying 15 an exhortation, and not a rcmitting 
of the good turne. Let vs not teare, ncithcr (being depreſſed with an intolera- 
ble burthen) let vs faint in mind. Goods are giuen mez;my £00d name 1s defen- 
ded my mileric is taken from me, I enjoy lite and libertie,ccercr than lite : And 
how ſha!l I requite theſe things ? When will the day come that I may ſhew 
him my good will againe? T his is the day wherein he hath ſhewed his. T ake vp 
the good turne,cmbrace itand beglad, make account thatthou oweſt not thar 
which thou halt recciued, but that which thou mayeſt requite. T hou ſhalt rot 
adventure on ſo great a thing,as that miſchance may make thee vnthankfull. 1 
will propoſe no difficultic vnto thee : be of good courage, ſhrinke nor for feare 
of paines and long ſeruitude: I delay thee not, it may be done with things that 
thou haſt alreadie. T hou ſhalt never be thanketull except thou be inſtantly: 
What wilt thou therefore doe? Muſt thou take armes? Perchance thou muſt: 
Muſt thou ſayle over ſcas? Likely yes: and eucn then alſo when the ſtormes 
threaten thee with ſhipwracke. But wilt thou reſtore a benchit ? 
| Takc it thanketully, and thou haſt requited it; not ſo 
as thou ſhouldſt thinke that thowket payed 
the ſame, but ſo as thon mayeſt 
owe it with the more 
hcarrs-caſc. 


The end of the ſecond Booke. 
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| The Argument of IvsrTvs Liestys, -* 


wk E diſcourſeth of ungratefull men , what they be , and whether they are 
J tobe puniſhed, or called before the Iudge. He denicth it by a curious 

diſputation, and adacth,that their puniſhment « m hatred , infamie_, 
and in the minat it [elfe.>. Afterwards pon occaſion hee debateth 
whether a Lord ſhould be gratefull to his ſlaue *Ob receines benefit at 
bis handes ? He af firmeth;, and this very 'plentifully , betanſe in thif? daies there was 


ew |” 


benefit ? He diſputeth on both ſides, but of firmeth the affirmatine.  ** 


——— th. — —— 
_— 
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O r to render thankes for benefits receiued (my 
bf AEbutizs-Liberalis) is both lothſome in it ſelfe, 
/\| ahd/hatefull in all mens opinion. And therefore 
FR fuich asarethemſelues vngratefull, complameof 
all vngratefull men: and foare wefaſhioned and ad- 
HI drefcd tothe contrarie of that we ought to doe, 
11 that there are ſome who become our Capitall e- 
Sl nemies, not only after benefits receiued, but for 
Jy | the very fauours they receiue. I cannot denie 

= === but that this haphcth vnto ſome by reaſon ofthe 
corruption of their nature: to many, becauſe thar the incerpoſition of time 
extinguiſheth the remembrance. For thoſe thinges that were freſh in memoric 
with them, while they were newly done, doe in proceſle of rime weareout of 
remembrance. Concerning which ſoft of men, knowthartthou and I have 0- 
therwhiles diſputed, whereas thou maintainedſt that it were better to call 
them forgetfull than vngratefull. Shall he therefore be excuſed of ingratitude 
becauſe he hath forgotten, when as no man can forget, except he be vngrate- 
full? Thereare many ſorts of vngratetall men,asthereareof Theetesand Mur- 
therers, whole fault is one; burin the parts there is great varietie. Ingratcfull is 
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often ſe of feruants. ' Herennto he ennextth ; whether the Soune'"gineth bis Father a | 
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He termeth all 
ſmne equall, ac- 
cording to tbe 
dofirine of the 
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the Fathers and 
C briflian religion 
teacheth otber- 


he who denieth that hee hath receiued a good turne, which hath beene m_ 
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him : Ingratcfull is he that diſſemblerh : Ingratctull is he that maketh not reſti- 
tation: andthe moſt vngratefull of all is he, that forgerteth.a tauour hath beene 
(hewen him." For they,although chey requite nor, yetare they indebted,and 
ſoryecertaine impreſhon ofthe good turne-{hoarded vp in. their corrupt con- 
ſciences). is extant with them. And. vpon ſome caule they. may at length di- 
ſpoſe themſelves to gratuitie, if cither ſhame ſhall put them in minde, or ſome | 
Saainh delire to proceede honourably : fuch as fora time is wont to awaken ir 
ſelfc in men of the work diſpoſition , if any alle occaſion ſhould inuite them. 
' But neucr can hee become thanketull who hath forgotren the whole benefit. 
' And whether thinkeſt thou him worſer, in whom the thankes of a good turne 
is loſt, or him in whom the very remembranceperiſheth ? Faultie are thoſe 
cies that feare the light, bur blind are they that ſee notat all. Notrorcucrence 
and louc ones Parents isimpictic, and not to acknowledge them is madneſſe. 
W ho is more vngratefull than hee, who hauing receiued ſuch a curteſie as hee 
ought to treaſure vp in the formoſt part of hus memorie, and continually medi- 
tate thercon, hath Jaid it ſo farre a-{ide,and negleed it, that hegroweth whol- 
ly ignorant thereof ? It appearcth that he never bethovght him of reſtitution, 
that ſuffered obliuion ſo farre to viurpe vpon him. 


CHdAMF3þ 


ae N a word,tothe requiting of a good turne there necdeth vertue, 
time, abilitic, and fauourable fortune. Hee that remembreth a 

4 friend isthankefull without expcnce : Hee that performeth nor 
this (which to atchicue neither requireth labour , nor charge, 
| $38 nor elicitic). hath no couert or patronage to conceale himſelfe 
in. Forncuer meant he to be thankefull, who caſt a benefit ſo farre from him, 
an apt compari- | that it neither ſuruiuedin his ſight,nor his remembrance. Euen as thoſe things 
jon. whichare in vſe, and are managed and handled daily, are neuer in danger of 
foie or ruſting ; and thoſe which are out of ſight, and vie (fo as they haue lien 
by, as vnneceflarie) doe gather foile by continuance of time: So that which fre- | 
quent cogitation exerciſcth and reneweth, is neuer wrought out of memorie, 


which looſeth and forgetteth nothing,burt that, which ſhce reſpeRerh and loo- 
keth not back vnto veric often. | 


CHAP. ih 


| Eſides this cauſe there are other alſo, which ſometimes conceale 
pefides forget- | 2 A thegreateſt merits from vs. The firſt and chiefeſt cauſe of all o- | 
/-q, wi 17 thers, is this; that bcing alwaies continually buſicd with new | 
owne other | ; | 
antes of joera- 1 >), delires, we hauc an cicand regard, not tothat we haue, but what 
titude. we require, intentiue, not on that which is in our preſent poſleſ- 
ſion, but on that wee affeR and fancie moft. For whatſocuer is at our command, 
is baſcand contemptible. Whenceit followeth , that as ſoone as the deſire of 
new thinges hath. made that light which wee have receiued , the Author allo ' 
thercof is ſlenderly reſpected. So long as thoſe thinges which a great Lord 
bath given vs, haue beenepleaſing and well-liking vnto vs, we have loued and 
courted him, and confeſſed openly that our ftate was founded and raiſed by | 


him, 


———_— Cu 
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paſt we called a benefit'2 we'neithenreſpett or looke into thoſe thinges, which 
haue aduanced vs beforenthers, bur thoſe things only wherein other men have 
had the fortune to out-ltripvs. Butitis1mpoſhbleforany man, both torepine 
and enuie, and to be thankefull : for tonic, is thepropertic of a complaining 


pleaſed. Theſecondcaule of ingratifude is, becauſenone of vs make any ac- 
comptr, but of that preſent time which(ſpcedily paſſeth and fleeteth before our 


buried in oblivion, becauſe we wholly looſe the remembrance of our infancie. 
_— ircommerhto;paſſe, that wee forget all thoſe thinges which are be- 


 accompteth that which he hath beene, as it were arhing paſt, 'but as a thing 
loſt. T hus thedeſire and apprehenſion of thinges ro come, defacerh the me- 
moricofthinges paſt. if | 


CHAP. T1171. 


N this place muſt I giueteſtimonic of the Epicures vpright indger 
\ ment, whocontinvallycomplaineth, for that we are ingratefull 
in regard of things paſt,, for that we recall nottromemotie what- 
ſoeuer benefits we haue receined, neither numberthem amongſt 

S—69FY plcalures, when as there is none more certaine contentment, 
than that which cannot any more be taken from vs. The goods and pleaſures 
thatare preſent are not as yet wholly aſſured ; ſome caſualtic may intercept 
and cutthem off. T hoſe thinges thatare tocome,are encteiagh doubtful]: 
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thencan any man acknowledge the good that is done him , who hath forgor- 
tenthe whole courſe of his life? The apprehenſion and conſideration ot things 


tributeth moſt ro Hope, yeeldeth leaſtro Memorie. 


—— _ % 
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CHAP. JV. 6.4 oi 
@ Ven as (my Liberals )rhereare certainethinges which beingonee 
apprehended, continue ſtill in memoriez and ſomethinges that 
to know them, itis not ſufficient to haue learned them; ( forthe 
ſcience of them is forgotten, except'ir bee continued) I meane 
” SEC Geometric, and the courſe of Coeleſtiall thinges; and of fach 
which by their ſubtiltic doe eaſily flipout of our memories: are ev 
of ſome benefits ſuffer them not ro bee forgotten. Some leſſer and'miore in 
number, and diuers in time, are cafily buried in obliuion; Becauſe, as I ſaid,we 
handicthem not often, neither willingly acknowledge what We Owe-vnto eue- 
ricman. Hearken what ſpeeches ſutors and fuppliants vie Thete is'not any 


' bimgbut if any new ambition aſſault vs; if our minde allinto admiration ofo- 
ther thinges,.and-carneſtly:aftod the fame, (as the manner of morrall men is, 
after great things to delire greater) we ſtraight-waies forget that which in times | 


7 =I0L 


| and diſcontented man, bur to giue thankes is the propertie of him that is well 


cies;and fewor nonearethey that caſt back their mindstothinke on things paft. 
| By meanes hereof it falls our, that'Schoole-maſters;and their good deedes, arc | 


ſtowed vpon vs in our youth becauſe we never thinke vpon the ſame. No man | 


| That whichispaſtis laida-ſide amongſt thoſe thinges that are in ſafetie. How |. 


preſent, and the memoric of thinges paſt, maketh a man gratefull ; He that at- 


; 


The retnem- 
brance of kmd- 
neſſt receined, 
ought tobe num. 
bred amoneſt the 
greateſt plea 
ſor cr, : 


ofthem,, bur ſaith, that hee will for encr keepe in minde thefauour done him; 
| ee 
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cuery man proteſterh and voweth himſelfero be ar commandement, and if any 
more ſubmiſhue ſpeech, whereby he may engage himſelfe, may be found out, 
he ſparcth itnort. But within alittle whileafter,-thoſe Gallants eſteeme their 


| former wordes as 00 baſe and illiberall : and finally; rhey:grow to that point 


(which as I ſuppoſe cuery one the lewdeſt, and moſt yngratefulleſtattaineth 


| vnto) thar is, to torgerthe ſame. For euenas vngratefull is hee that forgetterh, 


as he is gratefull that remembreth himofa benefit. 


” 


CHAP" 


x Er the queſtion is whether this ſo hatefull vice ſhould bee left 
29 vnpuniſhed?and whether this law which isexerciſed in declama- 
&& (br. toric Schooles, ſhould be ratified alſoin the Citie, whereby a 

"A © þ man may call an ingrateful] manin queſtion ? Sure it ſeemerh a 


ſh 
_> 


BRL matter worthic the cenſure of juſtice, in all mens iudgements.” 
W hy not 2? ſince certaine Cirties alſo, have reproched other Citics for the 

loancs and fauours they haue done them , and redemand from poſteritie 

that which they hauclent to their predeceſlours. Our Anceſtors, thoſe migh- 

tieand vertuous men,required ſatisfattion only from their cnemies;as for their 
bencfits,they gaue them witha great minde,and loft them with as great. T here 
isnotany Nation inthe world, except the Aedes, that have thought fit toim- | 
pleade an ingrarefull man, or call him in queſtion. And this 1s a great rcaſon 
why none ſhould be granted, becauſe by muruall conſent we punith miſdeeds; 
and for Murther, Witchcraft, Paricide, and breach of Religion, hanehere and 
there enacted diuers puniſhments, and in all places fome: but this moſt fre 
quent crime is no where puniſhed, and cuery where improued.Neitherabſoluc 
we the ſame: bur whercas the indgement ofa thing vncertaine is difficult , wee 
haue only condemned it with hatred, and leftit amongſt thoſe thinges which 


. werefcrre tothe iuſtice and tudgement of the Gods. 


| a—_ _ — —— 


CHAS F410 


Vr many rcaſons offer themſelues vnto mee, whereby it appea- 
reta that thiscrrour and crime is not puniſhable by Law. Firſt 
of all, the berrer part of the bencfit ſhould periſh, it a man 
{hould haue an aQtion allowed him, as hee hath for lending mo- 
ney, or tor bargaines of hyring, and letting out. For this is the 

greateſt grace ofa benefit, that we haue given it, although we ſhould looſe it, 


'that we have referrcd all rothecurteſie of the receiuers. If I arreſt him, and cal] 


him before the Iudge , it beginneth to bee a debt, and not a bencfit.” Againe, 
whereas itis a moſt commendable thing torequite, it ceaſeth tobe honeſt, if it 
beofncceſhitie. For no man will commend athankcfull perſon, more than him 
that hath reſtored a thing which was committed him to keepe, or diſcharged | 
hisdebt without being ſucd. Thus corrupt atid deface wee two thinges (than | 
which in humane lifethere isnothing more worthic) thatis to ſay, a gratefull 
man, anda bountifull giuer, For what honour, I pray you, ſhall hee havein 
this, ifhce gineth not a benefit, but lendeth it? orin thar, if hce requite, not be- 
caule hee will, but becauſe hee muſt of neceſhtie ? It is noglotious thing tobee 


grateful], 


Mn ” 
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gratctuil, except ir bea matter vnpunithableto be vngratetu]l: morcouer, this 
nconucnience would enſue, that all Courts would ſcarcely feruc, and ſuffice 
this onelaw only : whois he that mightnor ſue? who is he that might not bee 
ſued? all men priſe and praiſe their owne doings, all men enlarge tholerhinges 
they haue employed vpon othcrs, be they neuer (o little. Belides, whatſocuct 
chinges fail into knowledge of the Judges, may bee comprehended by them 
without giuing them infinite licence and |ibertie. And therefore the condition 
of a good caule ſcemerhto be better itit bereſtored to a Iudge, than if ic bee 


remitted ro compromiſe, becauſe the Indge is bound vntoan order, and hath 


his certaine bounds l1mited him, which he may not excecde; But the Vmpicres 
conſcience being free and ricd to no teFmes, may both adde, and take away,and 
order the ſentence, not as law and iuſtice counſaileth, but according as hu- 
manitie and pittie lhall moue, Anadtion of ingratitude would not oblige the 
Iudge, but ſct him ar libertic torule thinges as he lifted. For it is not certaine 
what a benefit is ; againe, how great ſocucrit bee, it were much to the matter 
how fauourably the Iudge would conſtruc it. No law detineth what an vn- 
thanketull _— is. Otr-times hethat hath reſtored as muchas he hath recei- 
ved, is vathanketull, and hce that hath nor requited , 1s thankefull. There bec 
ſome matters alſo which ſome vnskiltull Iudge may diſmifſe the Court of, as 
in caſes where the parties confeſlc/a deede, or no decde, wherethe opening of 
the euidence diſpatcheth all doubts. But when as Reaſon muſt giue indgment 
betwecene two perſons which debate, there ought our vnderſtanding to vic 
coniefture and diuination:and whenas athing which only wiſedome oughtto 


detcrmine, falleth in controuerſie, a man cannot (inthatcaſc) takea Iudgeof 
the number of thoſe whom the Prztor chooſeth, and ſuch aone as is inralled 


inthe Regiſter of the Iudges; becauſe he hath the rents and riches whicha Ro- 
maine Knight ought to haue. | | | 


CHAP. FI1TL. 


RAR His thing therefore ſeemed not to bee very vnmeeteto bee made 
#7) amattcr in law, but that no man could be found to be a compe- 


hath given a great ſumme of money; but ſuch a one as is rich; bur ſuch a-one 


55) conſider throughly what puzzell and difhcultie hee ſhould finde 
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dried jawes to ſhew them a fountaine : who ſhall diſtinguith theſe one from an 
other? who {hall waigh them throughly!hard isthedetermination of that caſe, 
which requireth the torce of a thing, and not the thing it ſelte. Alrhough they 
be the ſame, yet being differently giuen, they waigh notalike. This man did 
me a good turne, but he did it vnwiilingly; but hce complained thar he gaueit, 
but he beheld me more proudly than he was accuſtomed, bur hegaue it folate, 
that it had beene better for me1f he had quick] y denicd me. How cana ludge 
makeaneſtimarc of theſe thinges ? whereas the ſpeech, the doubr, and the 
countenance of a man may deſtroy the grace of hismerit? 
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a> Hat ſhall wee ſay of ſome thinges, which becauſe they are much 
d deſired, arc hclu for benchts ? and of others, which arc not cftee- 
a mecd by the common ſort, for ſuch, although they are greater 
then they ſeeme. T houcallcſtit a beneht ro hauegiuena man 
F the frecdome of a moſtrichand wealthy Citie, to haue made a 
! + The de. | ManaKnight, and to haue placed him on the * fourteenth ſcaffold, deftinatcd 
gr. 0rp/:cexof | forthe Romaine Knights, to behold the plaies and publique ſpeQacles?and to | 
Kinght="ecd 4- | haue defended him vpon an inditment of life and death : but what thinke you 
wang 6 ie of itto haue given a man good counſlaile ? to hauc hindered him from executing 
obramed by an- | a wicked enterpriſe? to hauc wrung the ſword out of his hand, where-with hee 
quite, burdi%* | would hauefſlaine himſelte?to haue comforted him in his ſorrow by holeſome 
hangs yg | counfailes? and to haue brought him back to the teliowſhip of lite, from his 
5 cr ny willfull ſceking and longing to accompanie his deceaſed friends in death : what 
| 2n4ſrom uſtus | thinke you itto be, to ſit by a ſick-mans bed, and ſince his euill came by fits and 
Liphus, l.2e | atcertaine houres, to hauc waighrted a fir time to giue him meate ?and to haue 
—_— bathed his veines with winc 6s he fainted ? ro haue brought him a Phiſitian 
a cuen then when hee exſpeftcd todie ? who is hee that can iuſtly value theſc 
thinges? what Iudge ſhall hc be that ſhall command theſe benefits to be recom. 
penced with thelike ? Some man perchance hath giuen thee a houſe, but I haue 
forctold thee that thine owne is falling downe on thy head. Hee hath giuen 
thee a patrimonie : but I a planck to floate vpon, and faue thy life in ſhipwrack. 
He hath fought and hath bcene wounded for thy cauſe: but I haue given thee 
thy lifeby my ſilence onthe rack. Whereas a benefit isgiucnone way, and re- 
compenced an other : it is a hard matterto make them equall. 


—_—— 


CHAD XI. 


b Vrihermore, there is no day limited for recompencing a good 

Je} turne, asthereis for money lent: he therefore that hath not as yet 

© & requited, may requite. For tell me in what time may a man diſ- | 

72& coucran other to bce vngratefull } Thegreateſt benctits have no 

e2”& probationatall, they forthe moſt part are hidden in the conſci- 

encesof two. Shall wee bring the world to that paſſe that wee may nordoe a 

good turne without teſtimonie ? What puniſhment then ſhall we Lhinne for 

the vnthankefull? ſhall we prefixe one for all, where the benefits are different ? 

or vnequall puniſhments, either greater or leſſer, according to each mans = 
ncht? 
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| they mightliuein ſome honor andeftimation. Theſethings therefore would 


| than higSecuritie, and other ſome that ſuppoſe'thernſeluesmoreindebred ro 
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= Ertaine priviledges(faich he)aregiuen vnto Parents. And as there | 
is an extraordinarie con{ideration had ot theſe, ſois it reaſonable 
alſo thata reſpe& ſhould be hadi6F other benefirs. We haue hal- 
2. lowedand facredthe condition'6f Parents, becauſe ir wavexpe 
I dicntthat children ſhould be brediifid broughtvp: They were 
£0 be encouraged tothis trauell, becauſe they were to vnder-goean vncertaine | 
fortune. Ir could not be ſaid vyto them, whichis ſpoken vriro thoſe thar gitre 
benefits. Be wariein thy choice to whom thou gintſt': If thou hai beene one? detrined] 
ſecke oat hence-forward. ſuch a one as i worthie of thy benefits; and ſucconr hi. 


In breeding and bringing vp children, the Parents indgement prenailerh little, 
all thar they may doe is but ro with well, and hope the beſt.. ThereforetHir 
they might the more willingly aduenture this chance, it wasreaſon that ſome 
prerogatiue ſhould be giuenthem. Againe, thecaſe ſtanderh otherwiſe with 


though they haue done ncuer ſo much forthemalreadie : and it is not'tobee 
feared that they will belie themſeluesin giuing: In others ie onght to bee exa- 
mined, notonly whether they haue received, butalſo whetherthey Hhanepis 
uen. But the merits of theſe conſiſt in theirconfethon ; and becaulſeit is requ?: 
lite for youth to beruled, we haucconſtituted, asit were, certaiftie domeſtical} 
Magiſtrates ouerthem , vnder whoſe goucrnementthey ſhould bee reſtrained. 
Againe, the benefits of all Parents was cquall and alike, and therefore it might 
be valucd aftcr one rate, but rhe reſt were diuers, vnlike, and infinite oddes was 
betweene them, and therefore could they tall vnder no compaſle of Law; fo 
thatit was more fitting toletthem all alone, than to makethem all equal]. 
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$2 Ome thinges coſt the givers much; and ſomearemuch worth to 
pA thereceiuers, and yct itand the giners in nothing. Certaine curte- 
A Gesarc done to friends, ſome to ſtrangers, and- (although the gift 

? beone) yet is it better imploicd on him that thenithou begant#ro 
 & know, when thou vndertookeſt to ſuccourhim.T his manigiueoh 
luccours;that ornament; theſe other conſolations. Thou ſhalt finde-ſome thar 
imaging 20thing more pleaſing inthis world, or moregrear andagreeable,than 
to haupafriend that may ſuccour, and ro whom hee may diſconer his miſeries | 
and calgmitics. Againe, you ſhallfinde ſome man more jelous of his Honour, 


4 


-im, by whoſe meanesthey may livein repoſe, than ro himby whoſemeanes 


fall out greaterorleſſer, according asthe Iudges minde were benrro rhe one;or 


Parents, for they both doc and will beſtow benefits vpon theit childreir{al- | 


| 


| 


| 
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to the ather. Beſides Ichoole my lelfe a creditor : I often-rimes receive a be. 
nchit at his handes, from whom 1 would not ; and ſomerimes I amobliged ere 
I know thereof. What wilt thou doc? wilt thou call him vngratefull that had 
a good turnecaſt vpon him beforc hee knew it, andif hee bad knowne thereof 
would not haue recejued it ? and wilt thou nor tcrme him vnthanketfull which 
howlocuer he recciued thy good turnc, in no ſort requited it ? 


— 


CHAP. XITLH. 


x? Ome man hath done mce a friend{hip, and afterwards the ſame 

pÞþ manhath offered mean injurie. Wherheram Iricd by one curte- 

IL lieroſuſterall injuries? or (hall I be acquit, as if I had acknowled- 

Ws) Je? gcd the ſame, becauſe hee hathdefaced his former benefit by hi? 

| ST ſucceeding injurie F how then canſt thou determine whether the 

pleaſure be hath recciued be greater, or the outrage that is afterwards offered 

fm ? The day would faile me if | ſhould attempt co proſecute cuery difficultie. 

If wngratefal | Wee (faith hee) make menſlower to doe good, when wee challenge not the 

recemers ould | things thatare given, but ſufterthe denicrs to eſcape vnpuniſhed. But you muſt 

Tv. bethinke your lelte of this alſo on the contrarie part , that men will bee much 

| benefits. loatherto recciue benefits, it they thould ſtand in perill of proceſſe thereby,and 

' | ittheir innocence be no waies awed, Moreouer,by this meanes we our {elues 

ſhall become loather todoe men good, for no-man willingly giveth vntothoſe, 

who are vnwilling to receive. But whoſoever is prouoked to pleaſure others 

of his owne good nature, and for the worthineſſe of the thing it ſelfe, will giue 

willinglyalſocucn vnto ſuch as (hall thinke themſelues no morc beholding ro 

him than they liſt: For the gloricofthar ofhce is diminiſhed , which carrieth a 
promiſe with it. | 


CaAMZz 114354 


=@75] O {hall there be fewer benefits; yea butthey ſhall be truer. And 
Sd what barme isitto hauethera{hneſſe of benefiting reſtrained? For 

| Sg this cucn intended they that conſtituted no law for the ſame : that 
\/< | we ſhould morecircumſpeRtly giue, and carefully chooſe thoſe on 
= whom weebeſtowed our fauours. Confider diligently to whom 
thou giveſt, (o ſhall there be no ſuing, ſo ſhall there be no calling backe or repe- 
tition. .T hou art deceiued if thou thinke thatany Iudge can helpe thee. There 
isno Law that is able to ſer thee cleare againe. Only haue thou an eic to the 
thanketulneſle of the receiver. By theſe meancs benetits hold their authoritic, 
and are magnificent : thou dehileſt them if thou make thema matter of law : In 
debtit isa moſt juſtifiable ſpeech, and anſwerable tothe law of all Na*'ns, to 
ſay, Pay thet which thou owejt. But this is the foulcſt word in benefitingWhat can 
be, to lay, Pay : For what ſhall he pay 2 He oweth his Life, his Grearffelſe, his 
Honours, the aſſurance ofhis Fortune, his Health. Thegreateſt things cannot 
bercquited. Atlcaſtwiſe (faith he) let himrepay ſomewhar of like value. T his 
is it that I ſaid, thatthceſtimation of ſo nobleathing ſhould periſh, if we make 
a merchandizcot benefits. T he minde is not tobe incited to Auarice, to Pro- 
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tand them as much as we can, and cur off the occaſions of complaining. © 
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CHAP. £0 


x Would to:God we could perfwade them notta recceiue againe 
the mony they hadlent, fauc only of ſuch as were willing to re- 
pay. Would to Godthe buyers were neuer obliged to the ſel- 
lers by atty promiſe ,nor bargaines and couenants were ratified 

kc vnder hand and ſcale z but thar faith ſhould rather keepe them, 
anda minde obſeruing equitie. But men haucpreterred profit before honeſtie, 
and had rather inforce others to be fairhtull, than behold them faithfull, Wir- 
neſſesare emploied, both-on the one/and the other (ide. This man lendeth his 
money vpon intereſtto many, whom'he cauſerh co be bound by publiquein- 
ftruments. T har other is not contented with ſureties, except he haveapawne 
inhand. O loathſome confeſhon of humane traud,and publique wickednefſe. 


Our ſealesare more ſer by than our ſoules. To what purpole are theſe Wors- 


ſhould denie that which he had receiued. T hinkeſt chou theſe men to bee vp- 
right,and that they would maintaine atruth?yea, butifthey themſelues would 
inſtantly borrow money ofany man, they cannor get it, except they be obliged 
afterthe ſame manner. Had itnot beene more honefſtie to let ſome paſſe with 
the breach oftheir credir, than that all men ſhould be miſtruſted of vnthanke- 
fulncſſe, and perfidiouſneſſe. Auarice wanteth but one only thing, which is, 
That weſhould doc no man good withour ſuretiſhip. It is the —_ of a 
gencrousand magnificent minde to helpe and profit others; het 

nefits, imitateth the Gods ; he that redemandeth them,isas the Vſurers. Why 
then abaſe wee our ſelues to thoſe vileſt fort of rake-hells, by reſembling 
them ? | 
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w Vt if noaQion be liable againſtan vngratefull perſon, the number 
d of the vngratefull will beethe more ? nay rather they will bee che 
*> lcſſe; for men will bee more aduiſed in beftowing their benefits. 
2 Againe, it is not expedicnt to haue it knowne tothe world, what 
' a number of vnthankefull perſons there be : For the multirude of 
offenders will take away the ſhame of the deed, and a common crime wall ceale 
to beaccompted a reproch : Is thercalmoſt any woman in theſe daies tharis 
alhamed of diuorce, ſince the time that certaine of the noble Ladies, and Gen- 
tle-women, hauc madeaccompr of their yecares,not by the numberof Conſuls, 
butby the number of their huſbands; and depart from them to bee married, 
and are married to bee divorced ? So long as diuorce wasrare, ſo long was it 
feared, but after that few or no martiages were continued without diuorce, 
the often hearing of it taughtthemto vicit. Is any woman now a-daics afha- 
medof whordome, ſince the world is growne 'tothat paſſe, that few takea 
huſband bur to cloake their whoredomes ? Chaſtitie is an argument of detor- 


mitie, where ſhall a man finde a woman ſo miſcrable, orſo loarhſome, that will 
| F content 


{hipfull men called rorecord ? why ſet they to their handes? namely, leaſt hee 


_ e. or Debate: herunneth into theſe things ofhis owne accord. Ler vs with ; 


| 


t giueth be- | 


He reprebendeth 
the little faith | 
and double dea- 


| Ling of men. 


The multitude 
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1 pray God theſe | content her ſelfe with one paire of adulterers?except thee haue for cuery boure | 
; Pogmero: iz | one,and yettheday isnot long enough ro fufhice all, excepr ſhee brecarriedto 
®rebeenct | one friend, and dine with an other, nay ſhee doteth, and is too much ofthe old 
| crept into Ex- | ſtampe, that knowes not that the keeping of one Lemman is good wedlocke. 

_ Like as the ſhame of theſe faults is vanithcd at this day, lince the {inne beganne 
i roget large ſcope, ſo ſhalt thou make the thankeleſle ſort both more and more 


bold, ifthey may once beginne to number rhemſclues. 


CHEM FI, 


KD Hat then? ſhall the thankeleſle perſon eſcape vnpuniſhed ? what 
©&Þ then ? {hall he be vnchaſticed that hath no pietic?the malicious, 
the couctous, hee that followeth and teedeth his owne deſires, 


vnpuniſhed which are ſo. hatefull 2 or ſuppoſeſt thouthat any 
The puniſbment | Puniſhment is more gricuous than publique batred ? Itis a ; M06 that he 
of ngraticde | darenot take a good turne at any mans handes, that hee dare not doea good 
rs oe of | turne toany, that he isa gazing-ltock to all men, or at lcaſtwiſe ſuppoſcth him- | 
ſclte to be to, and that he hath loſtthe vnderſtanding of the thing that was ſin- 
gularly good, and _— {weet. Calleſt thou him vnhappie that wanteth 
his cye-light? or him whoſe cares are deatned by the meanes of (ickneſle? and 
The miſerieof | doe{tthou notaccompt him wretched, that hath loſt the force of benefits 2 He 
an \ngrateful | feareth the Gods, who are witneſſes againſt all vngratefull men,the knowledge 
- oſtey he hath how heis entercepted and excluded from bencfiting,or doing curteſies, 
burneth and vexeth him inwardly : finally , this very puniſhment 1s great e- 
| nough for him, that (as I faid before) hee cannot reape the fruitand enjoy lo 
plealant a thing. But he thatis delighted, and contented in thar he hath recei- 
ued agood turne, enjoyeth equal] and perpetuall pleaſure,and rejoyccth in be- 
holding the mind of him thatgaue, and not the thing was giuen. A good turne 
continually delighterth a thankefull man, an vngratetull man bur once. Beſides 
this, ler either of their lives bee compared with other. The one is alwaicsſad 
and ſorrowtull, and walketh like a cheater, and fraudulent perſon, who reſpe- 
&eth not thedutic hee oweth to his Parents which begor him, nor of thoſe 
friends that bred him vp, nor of thoſe Maſters which inſtruted him. T heo- 
theris alwaies joyfull and merrie, expecting an occalion to yeeld ſatisfaction, 
and conceiuing a great ioy in this very affection, not ſecking mcanes to make 
atappeareleſle which he hath recciued, but how hee may atisfie morefully 
and honorably, not only his Parents and Friends, but alſo other perſons of mea- 
nerreckoning. For although hee hath receiued a benefit at his bond-mans 
hands, he conlidereth not from whom, but what he hath receiued. 


Ul 
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z Lthough it bea queſtion amongſt ſome (amongſt whom Hecaten 
isone) whether a bond-man can benefit his Maftcr or no. For 

mts therearc ſome that diſtinguiſh after this manner. T hat certaine 
» £8. thinges are benefits; certaine, duties,and certaine,ſeruices. They 
lay that we oughttocall that a benefit which we receiuc froma 


ſtrang c, 


”Y 


-- 
| 
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L18. 3. . Of Benefits. 
ftrangcr, and we terme him a ſtrangerthat is not borneto doe vs any pleaſure, 
except be pleaſe : They name that, dutic, which appertaineth properly to a 
Sonne, a Waite, and thoſe perſons whoareprouoked by alliance, and tied by 
oftices,toalliſt. They terme that, ſcruice, which belongeth to aſlaucor bond- 
man, who is brought to this exigent by the condition of his fortune, ſo thathe 
cannot in any ſort challenge his Superiour for any thing, whatſoeuer hee hath 
done vnto him. This notwithſtanding whoſocuer denieth, that bond-men | 
may not ſometimes doe their Maſters a good turne, is ignorant of the Law of 
Nature, for it concerneth vs to conlider,ot what minde he isthat giueth the be- 
ncfir, nor of whart ſtateor calling. Vertue hideth her ſelte fromnoman, thee 
entertaincth and accepterh all men, ſhee inuiteth all, Gentlemen; Francklins, 
Bond-men, Kings, and banilhed Men, ſhee chooſeth neither houſe nor reve- 
nuc, but is contented with the bare name. For what ſafeguard ſhould there be 
again{t caſualties, or whatgreat thing could the minde promiſe itſelfe, if for- 
tune could changea certaine and ſetled vertue ? if the bond-man giueth nor a 
benefit to his Maſter, neitherdothany Subje&to his King, nor Souldicrto his 
Captaine, for what skillcth it,in what ſtate of ſubie&ion a man be, if he bevn- 
der one which is Soucraigne ? For ifneceſhtie,and fearcof extremitie doe barre 
a bond-man from attaining the name of deſert,rhe ſamealſo will barre him that | 
is vnder a King, ora Capraine, who haue thelike power oucrhim, although ir 
be vnder a difterent Title : but men gratiftie their Kings, and giue benchits to 
their Captaines, therefore (lanes may doe curtelies to their Matters : A bond- 
man may be juſt, valiant, and couragiousz Ergo, he may alſo giue a benefit. 
Forthis proceedcth only from vertue, and ſo may bound-mengiuetheir Maſters . 
benefits,as they haue often times made them their benefits. T hereis no doubt 
bur that a bond-man may doe a curtelic toany man, why ther may he not 
giuc fanourand pleaſure to his owne Maſter ? | 


at —_ 


CHAT £34 


Ecauſe (ſaith he) hee cannot become his Maſters creditor, ifhee 
ſhould giue him his money; yer otherwiſehe daily obligeth his 
Maſter vnto him:he followeth him in his iournies,he miniſtrerh 
vnto him in his {ickneſſes, hee reucrenceth him with great care, 

and labour : yetall theſe (which would beethought benefits it 
an other ſhould doe them) are but ſeruicesas long as a bond-man doeth them: 

For that is a benefit (and is only rightly ſo called) that a man.doeth, who-was 

atlibertic not todocir. But a bond-man hath not the power of refuſall, rhus | 

giueth he, and lendeth he nothing , but/is only obedientto that which is com- 
minded him : neither can hee boaſt of his doing, becauſe he could not refufevo 
doetheſame. Euen vndertheſe termes will I conquer thee, and confure thy &- 
pinton, and fo farre will I plead the bond-mans caule, that in divers as be ſhall 
be eſteemed free. Meane while, I pray youtell me, if I ſhew youa ſane frgb- 
ting couragiouſly without feare of death, in defence of his Maſters life, and 
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| naſe are but 
i Autres and no * 


| without reſpe&t of his owne,, wounded with infinite blowes , yerſuffering his 
| blond to ſtreame from his deepe wounds, euen to the laſt and verermoſtdrops; 
' totheend that his Maſter in the meane time may finde an opportunitie to 
eſcape, purchaſing the meanes by his owne death, to winne ſo much time = 
F 2 e 
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All good offices | 


benefits, 
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he may,to ſauc his Maſters life: Wouldeſt thou dcnic that he did his Maſter a 
trendihip, becauſe he is his bond-man ? ItI ſhew thee one, that by no tyrann+- 
call premiies could be corrupted,or threats terrified , or torments feared,to be. 
wray his Maſters ſecrets; but as much as in him lay,remoucd all ſuſpicions thar 
were ſurmiſed, and employed all his torces to expreſlec his taith : wouldeſt thou 
denie (becauſc he was a bond-man) that he did his Matter a goodturne? See 
rather,if it benot ſo much thegreatcr kindnes, as the cxample of vertueis ra- 
ther in bond-menz & conſequently,ſo much the more worthy thanks: tor that 
whereas ſupcriority is commonly hated , and all conſtraint eſteemed gricuous, 

ct the loue of ſome one toward his Maſter, hath ſurmountcd the common ha- 
tred of bondage. Sothen, for that caule it ceaſeth not to be a benefite becaule 
ir proceeded trom'a bond-man : but theretore is it greater, becauſe bondage it 
ſelfe could nor deterre him from doing the ſame. 


CHA Pe Ads 


»» Ecis deceived, whoſocuer thinketh that ſervitude takerh poſſeſh- | 

(3 on oucr the whole man : the bettcr part of him is exemprcd. I he 

> bodics arc brcd and ſubic& to their Maſters, but rhe minde 15 pri- 

2 uiledgedin irſelte : it is ſofree and reſtiefie , that it cannor bere- 

F ſtrained in this priſon , wherein it is incloſed : it cannot be held 

from vling his forces,& performing great mattcrs,& pailing beyond all bounds, 

as companion of the ccleſtia!l Gods.Ir is the body therefore that Fortunc hath 

ſubmirred tothe Maſter, T his bought he,this ſelleth he : that interior part can- 
not be bought or ſold,or ſuffer ſeruitude, Whatſocuer iſſueth from thatis free: | 
for neythcr can we command them all things, neyther can our bond-men be 
compelled to obcy vs in all things : they arc notbound to exccute that which 
{hail be preiudiciall for the common weale : they are not tyed to aſhit any wic- 

ked and inſolent ation. | 


CHMSP XX7 


AE Re F225 Here are certaine things which the lawes neither command,nor 
direft anfeer 16 | {8A 12%) forbid to bedone : in theſe hath a bond-man marrer of benctite. 
the former re- | "py 1392, Aslongas he doth that which his Maſter mayiuſtly command 
el. Ae SY him todo, itis called and is ſeruice 3 when more then is neceſſary 
IX2=® fora ſcruant todoc, abencfite : when it paſſethinto the affection 
of a friend, itccaſcth to be called a ſeruice. T here are certainc things whicha |. 
Maſtcr is bound to furniſh his ſeruant with, namely,with meate;and drinke,and 
ment: but no man will call this a benefite. But if he hauc given him all that 
he wovld,if he hauc nouriſhcd him as a tree-man , if he hauc inſiructed him in 
the liberall ſciences: this ought to be called a benefite. The ſame contrariwiſe 
may be ſaid inthe perſon ofa bond-man : whatſocuer it be that exceedeth the 
duty and rule ofa bond-mans ſeruice,it is not done of awe and command , but 
voluntarily and willingly, isa benefite, provided alwayes, that it be ſuch, thatit 
may merritthe name, when another forraine perſon ſhall doit. 


CHAP. 
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Of Benefits. 


CHAP. XXIL. 


Bondman (as Chrz//ppus ſaith) isa perpetuall hireling, now cuen 
as he giucth a benetit, when he pertormerh morethen that daies 


ſon of the loueand affetion hee bearcth his Maſter) ſurpaſſeth 
rherormes of his miſerable fortune, and performeth ſome cxtra- 


happily borne, and ſurmounteth the hope and expeQation of his Maſter, then 
isit a benefit, which is found in his owne houſe. Seemeth ita matter juſt and in- 
diffrent to thee, that if wee bee difpleaſed with rhoſe thar doe lefſe then therr 
dntie, we ſhould not be thanketull vnto them, that performe more then either 
they {hould or are accuſtomed? wilt thou know when it is no benefit? then it is, 
when itmay be ſaid, what if he would not doe it? Bur when he performeth thar 
which he might lawfully refuſe, it is praiſe-worthic in him thathe had a will ro 
docit. A benefit and an injurie arecontraries. The ſlaue may plcaſure his Ma- 
ter, if he may receivean injuricat his hands: And yet thereisancxpreſle Indge 
appointed to heare the complaint of bond-men againſt their Maſters, who ma 

| contrarie and repreſſc their crueltie, Juſt, and hard dealing, and chaſtiſethe co- 
 ucrovſneſſe of thoſe Lords, who refuſe roallow their ſlaves ordinaric food, and 
necetſarie garments. What then? doth the Maſter receiue a benchit at his bond- 
mans hands? ye, a man,from a man: To conclude, he hath done that which was 
inhis powcr, hee hath given his Maſter a benefit; itis in thy choice whether 
thou wilt recciue it from a bond-man. But whois ſogreat whom fortunemay 

not compell to ſtand in need cucn of the baſeſt and pooreſt of his people? Now 

will I relate many anddifferent examples of moon at and ſomealſocontrarie 
to one another. Some one {laue hath ſfaued his Maſters life, another alſo 

gaue him his death. An other hath deliuered his Maſter at theinſtant when he 

{hould die, and (if this be but a ſmall matter) by looſing his owne life hath fa- 

ved his Maſters, There have beene ſome that haue helped their deaths, and 

others that haue preſerued them by beguiling them. \ 
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W Lavpivs Qyavx1GARIVS In the eighteenth Booke of his 
Chronickes reporteth, that when the Citte Gramentum was be- 
leagred, and brought into adeſperate eſtate and extreme milerie: 
that two ſlanes fled vnto the Enemies camp, and performed an 
Te ation worthic their labour and perill : For after the Citie was 

taken, and the victorious encmie ranged and reuelled cuetie where, theſe two 
ſlaves ( who knew all the by-waies) were the firſt that ſer forward to make 
bootie of thar houſe wherein they had ſerucd. And having ſurpriſed their 
Miſtris , they rudely drove her befote them : And being digendel what 
woman ſhee was : they anſwered that it was their Miſtris, who had in times 
paſt moſt cruelly handled them , andthat they dragged her out, to bring her 
tohcrdearh : and by this pollicie having gotten her out of the Citie, they 


carctully hid her : But afterwards when the Roman Souldiers were —_— 
p with 


worke to which he was hired; ſo when as the bond-man (by rea- - 


ord.naric and brauc enterpriſe, which might bee held honorable in one more. 


4 
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with pillage, and reducedto their former diſcipline and manners, thelc [laues 
likewiſe rcturned to their former ſervitude, and gauetheir Miltrelle her won- 
ccd libertic. In acknowledgement whereof {hee preſently fer them both ar li- 
bertie, and was not alhamed to receiue her litc at their handes,ouer whom lhee 
had abſolute power both of life and death : Could ſhee hauc more cauſe of 
contentment than hereby ? for had ſhee becne otherwiſe preſerved, ſhee had 
but receiucd an ordinaric curtelie and vulgar clemencie, ( which is many times 
viuall amongſt Souldiers) bur being preſeruedatter this manner, it wasa noble 
| Storie, and an cuerlaſting example, to both the Cities. In fogreat confulton of 
the ſurpriſed Citie, when euery one minded his particulariſafetic, all fled from 
her, except hcr owne fugitiues. And they to expreſle with what mindeand in- 
| rention they praCtiſed their former flight z fled from the Conquerors, tothe 

Capriuc ; pretending the countenance of Murtherers, which was the greateſt 
point in that bencfit. So much thought they it better to ſeeme Murtherers of 
their Mittreſſe, leſt than that ſhec ſhould hauc beenc murthered indeede : Ir is 
not belecue me, it is not Itell you, thea ofa leruile minde, to buy a noble a- 
ion by the fame and opinion they gaine of their wickednellc :Caims Yettivs the 
See Lipfus | Prztor of the Marſes, was led vnto his death; his bond-man drew the ſword 
RG m4 | of that very Souldier thatdragged him, and firſt of all ſlew his Maſter, andaf- 
v/ed contrarie | terwards ( it is time, faith he, toenfranchiſe and deliuer my ſelfe, ſince now al- 
to the origmall. | reagie | have ſet my Maſter at libertic) atone ſtroke thruſt himſelfe through, 
Shew meany man that hath preſerucd his Maſter more magnificently. 


Cary 47475 


* The Ronenes | GP 282 Wd Xx ar belieged * Corfinium, and Domitics was ſhut vpin the 

nowcallit, If AW 2 lame, who conlidering his danger, commanded a flaue of his 

OP _— 4 y* (who wasprattiſcd in Philique) to giue him poiſon: And per- 

A, Cciuirig that by all meanes he ſought occalion not todoeit, #hy 

2 * ' delayejt thou (ſaith he) a5 if all thu were in thy power ? armed, Tin- 

treat thee , te yeeld me death. Hereupon his ſlaue promiſed to performe it, and 

gaue him a harmeleſle potion to drinke vp , wherewith being laid a-ſlecpe, hee 

came vnto his ſonne and ſaid. Command me to be kept in ſure hold, till by the euent 

thou vngderſtandeſt, whether I haxe giuen thy Father poiſon or no, DomiTivs li- 
ued, and was ſaued by Ceſar; but yet his bond-man had ſaved him firſt. 


{ 


CHAP. x25 


wg Vring the time of theciuill Warres, a bond-man hid his Maſter 

\> who was proſcribed, and hauing fitted his rings on his fingers,and 

? puton hisgarment, hepreſented himſelfero the Sergeants, and 

told them that hee required no favour at theirhandes, butthat 

= they boldly might i that which they were commanded; 

and therewithall held out his necke for them to hew off. How great a mans part 

was this for aſlaueto be willing todie for his Maſterin ſuch a time, as it were 

| rarcfidelitienot to wiſh his Maſters death ? in publique crueltic to bee found 

| gentle ? in publique perfidiouſneſle faithfull > when great rewards were age 
| liſhe 
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=« Will notouerſlipthe examples of our Age : vnder Tiberius Ceſar 
Pe there wasan ordinarie licence, and almoſta publiquerage in ap- 
peaching and acculing, which (farre more gricuous than any 
ciuill Warre) conſumed and deſtroied both the Senate and No- 
bilitie. Exceptions were taken againft drunken' mens wordes, 
and thinges ſpoken in jeſt were cenſured in carneſt: nothing was ſecure, and 


naltie hould be who were accuſed, whereall were puniſhed after the ſame ſorr. 
| Inthar time Paulus who had beene a Preztor before-times, ſupped at a certaine 
banquet, hauing on his finger a rich ſtone, whereon was engrauert the Image 
for ſome morecleanely words toexp 
ber-pot : This was preſently obſcrued by Mo (who was one of the Spies, 
and moſt noted informers of that time.) | But his ſ]aue (againſt whom this trea- 
ſon was plotted) ſecretly ſtole away thering from his Maſters finger who was 
drunke : and when as Mer afterwards would take witneſile of thoſe that were 
atthe banquer, how Paulus had handled his members (not to be named with- 
out modeſtte) with the Emperours Image, and importuning them to ſubſcribe 
co that accuſation, the ſlaue ſhewed before a!l the companie, that his Mafters 
ring was on his finger. Whoſoeuer ſhall tearme this mana ſlauc,he ſhould alſo 
call that other Spie an honeſt gueſt. h | 
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$22 Nder Avent us Ceſar, mens words were not as yet dangerous 
Ye) A vnto them ; yet beganne they alreadic ro diſpleaſe : Rufwe a 
D Scnator, as hee fate at ſupper, wiſhed that Ceſar might not re- 
curne in ſaferic and health from that progreſſe hee then inten- 
SOS dcd; and added this further-more , Thar all the Bulls and 
Calues of the Countrie deſired no-lefſe : Some there were that diligently ob- 
ſerued his words : The next morning , as ſooneas it was day , a ſeruant and 
bond-man ofhis,that had attended ar his feere, reported vnto him thoſe words 
he had ſpoken in his drunkenneffe thenight before,and counſailed him preſent- 
ly togocand ſecke our Ceſar, and to bee his owne firſt accuſer. Accordingto 
this his counſaile his Maſter met Ceſar athis firſt comming downe.. And when 
he had ſworne vnto him that he was not well in his wits ouer night,and wiſhed 
that the euil] he had vtrered might fall vpon him, and vpon his children,and be- 
ſought Cſar that he would pardon him,and recciue him into his fquor againe : 
After that the Emperour had aſſured him that hee would willingly doe it; wo 
man will belerue, ſaid R vxvs, that thou hai admitted mee againe into thy favor, 
except thou giue mee ſomewhat , and thereupon hee required no ſmall ſumme of 
money, at reconciled Ceſarshands, and obtained the ſame, who therewitball | 
faid vnto him. For mine owne ſake 1 will endenour nener ts bee angrie with thee— 
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| liſhed foreuery one that would betray, ro delire death as the reward of his | 


all occaſion of crueltie was pleaſing; neither now expe&ed men what their pe- | 


of the Empetour Tiberius : I ſhould play the foole roo much if I ſhould ſeeke | 
refle vnto you, how hee tooke the cham- | 


without | 
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without an occaſion. CAE 5A behaucd himſeltc honeſtly in pardoning him,and 
belides annexed this liberality to his clemencie. W hoſocuer ſhall hearethis ex. 
ample reported, hemult ncedly praiſe Ceſar,but it muſt beatter he bath praiſed | 
che bond-man. Except you mean thar I ſhould ſhow youthar he was made 
free tor this [cruice he did. He was ſo.z but not without ranſome, for Ceſar had 
paycd the money tor his freedome. 
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=, Fter ſo many examples, is there any doubt but that a Maſter may 
& ſomctimes receiuea bencfitat his bond-mans hands? why ſhould 
& the perſon rather leſſen the dijgnitic ofa rhing, then the thing cn- 
noble the perſon ? All mcn haue the ſame beginnings, and the 
ſame original;no man is more noblethen another,except it be ſuch an one that 
hath abctrer wir, and is morc apt to good Arts. T hey that ſer forth their Pedi- |. 
grees, and their anceſtors in along row, interlined with many branches of col- 
laterall dcſcents on the forcfront of their houſes, arc rather noted then no- 
ble ; we haue all of vs but one parent, which is the world, whether it be by ta- 
mous, or bare deſcent; cuery man conueyes his firſt pedigree from ir. Thereis | 
no cauſe why theſe ſhould deceiue thee, who when they reckon vp theirance- | 
ſtors: whereſocuer ſome noble name faileth them, they preſently faine a god. 
Deſpiſe no man, though his pedigree be worne out of remembrance, and hee 
ſmally furthcred by vatriendly fortune, whether our predeceſſors were free- 
men, or bond,or forrainers. Couragiouſly aduance ye your mindes; and what- 
ſocuer baſeneſlelicth in the, way,leape ye oucr it. Great nobiliricattendeth for 
youat the laſt. Why with prideare we lifted vp vnto ſo great vanitie,that from 
ſeruants wediſdaine to receiue benefits; and looke vpon their ſort, forgetting 
deſerts? Doeſt thou call any one a ſeruant, thou being a ſcruant of luſt and of 
gfuttonie, and of an adultercſſe, yea a common (laue of adulterefles > Calleft 
thou any one a ſeruant? Whither now artthou dragged by theſegroomes;who 
beareabout this thy litter? Whether do theſc in liuery-cloaks, who counterfeit 
a fonldier-like,and no vulgar attire indecd ? Whither, I fay, doc thele carrie thee 
abroad? to the doore of ſome doore-keeper, to the gardens of ſome, who doth 
not indeed beare office in ordinarie. And yet denieft thou; that a benefit can 
bee giuen to thee by thy ſeruant,to whom it is a benefit ro haue a kifle from the 
ſcruant of another man ? What ſo great diſcord of minde ts this? Arthe ſame 
time thou defpiſeſt and reverenceſt ſervants. Within doores thou art imperious | 
and out-ragious, baſc abroad ; and as well contemned, as contemning, For ne- 
uer doc any moreabale their minds, then they who wickedly liftthem vp: and 
none aremore readic to treade vpon othermen, then they who haue learned 
co profter reproch, by receiuing it. 
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| P Heſethings were to be ſpoken to repreſle the inſolencie of men 
(2 [93 depending vpon fortune, and to approvetheright ofa benefit to 
a7] 12928, beginen by a ſcruant, thatalſo itmight be approucd to be giuen 
X27 ($39 bya ſon. Foritisin queſtion, whether childrenat any timecan 
SS27K-e giucgreater benefits to their parents, then they have recciued. 
This isgranted,thatmaby children hauc beene greater,and more mightie then 
their 
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their parents, azallo berrerand more vertuous then they : which bcing rue; It 


| may beallothatthey haue done more forthem that bred them; whereas borh 


, 
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their t>reune was greater, and their will berter: Dufwharldever it be (ſaith hc) | 
:har the ſonne giueth the tarher, it is leſle then his tather hath done tor him,be- 


| cauſe otduty be oweth this power of giuing to his father. S&as heecan neuer 


properly be ouercome in bcnctits who hath given another the meanes to ex- 


cced himin the ſame. For ſomethings take their beginning trom others, and | 


yer they are greater then their beginnings,neither is any thing therfore grearct 


 thenthar trom whence it bad his beginning, for that it could not haue growne 


ro thar greatne5 except it had begun. There isalmoſt nothing but tar exccedeth 
his firit original. Scedes and grainesare the cauſes of all that which groweth in 


' this world ; yetare they the lealt parts of thoſe things which come of them. 
' Looke vpon the Rh:ne, looke vpon Euphrates, finally doc but obſerue all other 


_ coma» At 


 riwers ſo renouned,, and what are they if you eſtimate them by their head- 


rings rom whence they flow? wharſocyer they be feared for, whercin ſocuer 
they be renounced, they haue purchaſed it in their courſe and progreſſe. Take 
away rootes and the Forrelts will neuer grow norouerſpread, ncither ſhall rhe 
roppes ofthe mountains be couercd with woods. Looke vpon theſe Timber- 
trees, whether you regard their great height, or their wonderfull ſolidityand 
| broad ſpreading of their branches, how ſmall athing, in compariſon of theſe, 
| 15 that which the roote in ſmall and tender ſpreadings comprehendeth. The 
| Temp(icsare builded vpon their foundations, as alſo theſe great walles of Rome, 
are, and yet that which was firſt laide to ſuſtaine this whole worke, lies hidden 
vader carth. Thelike falleth out in all other things. T he greatneſle that they 
attaine vntoin time, doth alwaies obſcure their beginnings. I could not have ar- 
tained to any thing, if the benifite of my parents had nor gone before ; yer fol- 
loweth it not for all this,that that which | haue obtayned is lefſe then that ſame 
which gauce mce the meanes toacquireit: Except my nurſe had ſuckled mee in 
infancie, I could haue performed none of thoſe things, which I have ſithence 
ated by my counſel] and valour, neither ſhould I haue obtained this dignitie 
and honour, which I have riſen vnto by ctuill and militaric demerit : but wilt 
thoufor this cauſe more prize my nurſes firſt endeuours, then the great aQtes I 
baueatchieucd by my ſo many vertuousattemprs. And then what difference 
wilt thou find herein, conſidcring that I could not ehcreaſe in honor, withonr 
thetender careofmy nurſe, no lefle then without my fathers benefit? 
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D IP Veif Iowe whollyromy beginning, wharſocuer I more cando, 
& 2) J& thinke you that neither my father is my true beginning, nor my 
T 


Grand-father indced. For alwaiesthere will be ſomewhat more 
2 ancient, from which the originall ofthe neareſt originall may de- 
ſ{cend. But no man is ſaid to owe more to them that are vnknowne, and to an- 
ceſtors which hauc becne betore memorie of man ,then toa father. Bur, Iowe 
more, if my father, becauſe he hath begotten me, owncrh this very thing vnto 
bis anceſtors. Whatſocuer I haue done for my father, how grear ſoeucr it be, 
tis nothing to be eſteemed in reſpec ofthe benefithe hath done me, for I had 
not bin,had he not begotten me. And by the ſame reaſon, ifany man hath hea- 
[cd my father, being licke and readic to die,I thould be able todoe nothing for 


him 
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him that were not to be eſteemed lefſe, thenthe beneht he did vnto m y father: 
' for had he not receiued his healrh,my tarher had neuer begotten me, Butke 
if this carienotamorclikelyhood of truth, that thethings which Icould both 
doe, and hauc done, ſhould beeftecmed as mine own, and in mineowne power, 
and at mine owne will. That Iam borne (itthou contider what a thing itis mm 
it ſelfc)thou (halt finde it a ſmall and vncertaine matter, andthe common lub- 
ie of good and euill, and vndoubredly the firit Rep to all things; bur yer nor 
thereforegreater then all, becauſethe firſt, I haue preſcrued and kept my 
Father alive , I haue preferred and exalted him to the highclt degree of 
honour, and hauc made hima Prince in his Citie : I hauc cnobled him, not 
onely by thoſe my vertuous enterpriſes, which I haue honourably atchic- 
ucd ; but alſo hauc giuen him an aſſured meanes to aduancehimſeite, 1 haue 
put into his handes an caſte meancs to obrayne much honour and glorie: I 
hauc heaped together vpon him digniries and riches, and all whatſocucr mens 
ambition candelire. And where ſurpaſſed all others in authority, I ſubmured 
my ſelfe ro him : Tell me now, I pray thee, if thou couldeſtdoe all thelc things, 
except it were by thy fathers meanes? I will briefly anſwer, and rel thee, thar 
it isaltogether ſo,ifrothe performance of ſo many worthy things it ſuticed on- 
ly to be borne. But it toliue well and vertuouſly a naked life is the leaſt part, and 
itthou haſt but given methar which is commonto me, with bruite bealts, yea, 
with the leaſt,the moſt deſpiſed,and the moſt loathſome : I beſeech thee attri- 
bute not that to thy ſelte, which proceedeth nor alone from thy bencfits, al- 
though in ſome ſort alſo, itcannotcyther breed or be without thine. Suppoſe 
that for the life which thou haſt giuen,I hauereftored thy life : in ſo doing like- 
wiſe I haue ſurmounted thy benefit, becauſe I know what Igiue,and thou that 
which thou receiuedſt : whereas I gaue theelife, not for my pleaſure ſake, or 
with my plcaſure,when ſceingitisſo much moreeſtimableto be able to retain 
and conſeruelife,then to receive the ſame, by how muchir is]Jefſe dreadtull and 
terrible to die,then to apprehend the fearc and conceit of death. 
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Gave theealife,thatthou mightſt preſently vic : thov gaueſt me 

a lite, when | knew not wherhcr I ſhould entoy it, orno. I gauc 

thee lite, when thou wert in danger of death : thou halt giuen me 

| I lifc,tothe end I might dic. | haucgiventheea conſummate and 
Eos pcritc lite: thou haſt engendred mee depriued of reaſon and 
1udgement,and no otherwiſe but to be a burthen to others armes Wilt thou 
know how ſmall a benefite it 15 to giue lite in ſuch ſort ? It thou hadſt caſt mee 
forth,tacn in that caſcit had beenc iniuric to hauc begotten mc. Whercby I 
gather,that our begerting by tather and mother, is the leaſt benefit that can be, 
| except other things accompany it , that muſt proſecute the beginning of this 

4 itinde- | benehite and (oratitiethe ſame by other ofces. It is no good! thingrto hue, but 
| ot 5a ws Folwewell. Bur youwilll fay Tluc well : yea, but fol might alſo hauc hucd 
| _ ill: thereforethis onely1is thine, that 1 live. Itthou imputeit vnto me a life init 
(c}te,naked and deſtitute ot countell,and boaſteft thereof as 1f it were a good and 
great thing : thinke with thy (c}tc,that thou imputeft ro mc fuck 1 g00d, which 
s common as well to wormes and flies,as to me. Morcourr,not to vaunt of anv 
other thing, but onely in that] haue endevoured my (lt ro learne rhevberall 
liens, tothe end Immht dirc the reſt of my lite in the rizot wav : it] huc 
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diſcreetly by this means,thou halt in this recciued a greater bencfite then thou | 
gaueft mee. For rhou gauelt mee vnto my ſclfe both rude and ignorant, and I | 
gaue my felfe to rhe ſuch a fonne, asthou maiſt rezoyce that cucrxhou begar- | 
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MN2Y father nouriſhed me,if I doe no leſſe for him, hereinlam more | 
* beneficiall ynto him,becauſe he nogonely conceiuerh toy,in thas 
| [5 hcis nouriſhed, but becauſe he. is nouriſhed by his fonne, &grea: | 
$ ter pleaſure and —_—__ nt herecciueth in my good will, then | 
ſelfe. 


3 hcdoth in the gift it [The meate which he gaue me, onely. | 
nouriſhed my bodie. What ifa man hath fo far aduanced his.owne fortunes, | 
that either tor his eloquence, his iuſtice,or hischiualric,he ſhould grow famous 
in forraine countries,and had alſo made his father highly renowned, and ſo.-by 
his luttrediſpelled the obſcurity apd d)oudie darkenefle of his baſe birth ; hath | 

henot,chinke you, herein beftowed. an yneltimable: henetic ypon his parcats ? 
Should any man cuer haue knowne. 4i/to» and Griiles, had itnat beene for e- 
»9phon and Plato their ſons? Socrates exempteth Sophromeſews his name from .ob- 
livion and death. It were too long to reckon vpalttherteſt, who hue by no o- | 
ther meanes, bur, in that their children ercrnized their memories, by their own | 
famons ations. Whether did :_grippe the father (who after hisſonnes great- 
neſſe was ſcarcely knowne in Rome )gjuea greater benefit, or L,Ggrippe the ſah 
to his farhcr, who alone was honoured with a Navall Crowne ( which was the 
greateſt honour that was accuſtomed to begiuento men of warre ) whoraiſed |. 
lo many ſumptuons buildings in the Citie, which both excecded all former 
magnificence, and were never equalled by any after 7 Whether did 0ZZauius 
giuc his ſon Augu#us the Emperor agreater benefit, or the Emperor Augu##u 
to his father,although the ſhadow ofadoptiue father had in ſom ſortobſcured 
' the benefit of 0cFauims ? Nhat ioy and contentment had be conceiucd , if after |. 
the extirpation of a ciuill warre, hehad ſeene him command and gonerne the 
Romane Empire in ſecority & peace ? Who doubteth,but that he could hard- | 
ly acknowledge his owne good,or ſufficiently belccue the ſame, andas oftenas 
he conſidered his owne meane eſtate, conceiue thar ſuch a man a#he could be 
borne in his houſe ? Why ſhould Inow | ws the reft, whom obliuionhad 
already ſwallowed vp, excepttheir childrens glory had delivered them outof 
this forgetfulldarkeneſſe ? Moreoucr,we enquire nat whether an! ſonne hath 
gluen greater benefits ro his father then/he receiuedat his hands; but, whether | 
any ſonne can yeeld greater ? And although the examples ofthoſe which hi- 
therro I haue related, do not as yet (uffice and fatisfie,neither lurpaſſethe good 
which they haue receiued at their fathers hands ; yet Nature: may make vs ſee, 
that hereafter, which hath not as yet beene ſeene by the ages fore-paſled. It one 
onely benefit cannot ſurmonnt tho greatneſſe of parents deſerts, it may bethar 
many put together may out-ftrip them: | | | 
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@ Cipiothen but a boy,in a cercaine battell ſer ſpurs to his horſe, and 
3} charging thc cncmie,ſaucd his fathers life: And is 1t but a ſmall 
IL matter, when, to make good the place where his father fought, 
WW) fo? he contemned fo many dangers, that he preſſed lo manygreat 
& Captaines,that he brake through as many oppolitcs as he feund 
| beforc him: in the firſt ſcruicethat cuer he had ſeene,and being as yet buta raw 
| ſouldicr,beſetforward and<harged beforethe oldelt ſeruitors, and performed 
many valorous ations, farrc exceeding the forces of his age ? Adde hercunto, 
| that he defended his father,being accuſed ofa capitall crime,and delivered him 
from the conſpiracy of his mighty cnemies,that he gaue him a ſecond and third 
| conſulatc,and other honours alſo, which they who before time hauc beene 
| Conſuls,might wilh and craue for: and ſeeing him poore,gaue him thoſe goods 
which he had gotten by right of warre , and that which a man who maketh 
| prof-ſfon ofarmes elteemeth moſt honourable allo : hee enriched him with 
| choſe ſpoyles which he had gotten from his enemics. It this as yer ſeeme but 
little vnto thee,thou mayſt adde the Prouinces which he gaue him,and the g0- 
uernments and  pomhrns" ans charges, which were afterwards continued vnto 
| him by his mcancs. Adde further,that after hehad razed ſo many grearcities, 
how this braue man (thedefender & founder ofthe Roman Empire, that was 
| to'be extended from the Eaſt vnto the Weſt, without a R ival) cnobled him the 
| more,who was already noble. Say that he was Scjp#os father, yet vndoubredly 
| thecommonandordinary good that parents doc in begetting chi!dren, hath 
beene farre ſurmounted by Scipios incomparable piety ard vertue, who I know 
not whether he brought the Citie more defence or honor. 
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Hen if. theſe examples ſeeme little vnto thee ; admir that ſome 
} man hath delivercd his farher from torments, ſuppole that hee 
d&9! IIa, himiclfe hath ſuffercd the ſame todeliver him. For thou maicſt 
| Me  (&8Y dilate and extend the childrens bencfits as farre as thou wilt. 
Wogndenh \W heras contrariwile the fathers bencfic in procreation is not on- 
ly ſimpleandcalic, but further not voluntaric alfo in him thar giueth : what 
Lev Pappia, needewe lomany words? T he father hath giuen being to thoſe,to whom hee 
or Poppea, knoweth not, whether he hath giuen being or no, wherin he hath his wife a con- 
ſort and partaker, whercin he reſpe&eth the Jaw of his Countrie,the praiſc and 
reward of Parents, the perpetuitie ot his houſeand familie, and all things rather 
then him to whom he gaue the ſame : whar if any one (having obtained wiſc- 
domc) hath informed and inſtruded his father therein, ſhall wee now grow in 
queſtion whether he hath given any thing greater then he rcceiued ? Conſide- 
ring that hee bath giuen his father a happie lite, h1uing received at his fathers 
hands but a baddelife only ; but faith hee, it is the fathers benefit whatſocuer 
thou doeſt, or whatſocucrthou canſt returne vnto him againe. Sois it the be- 
ncfitrof my Maſter, if I haue profitedin liberall ſtudies: and yet we may tranſ: 
cend and ſurpaſſe choſe goods, we haue recciued from thoſe, who haue taught 
vs, a5 wealſo doe their benchits, who hauetavght vs toreade, and to know our | 
firſt clements. And although without them no man can learnc any thing , yet 
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| allchar which he hath afterwards learncd is not theinferiour to the ſame: T here 


is a great difference betwixt rheftrit and the greateſt things : neither therefore 

are the firſt comparable to the greateſt, becauſe withour the haſt the greateſt 

cannot bce. [5 LN wt OS 
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woinr= ng T is timenow,ifI may ſo terme it,to produce ſome p-eces of oiit 
(N-) owne coine. Hethat hath beſtowed ſuch a benefi io 
>; 4s - Hethar hath beſtowed ſuch a benefir,aboue which 
| I658, there may be ſomewhat found better,may bee ouer-come in be. 
i 
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nefits : T he Father gaue life vnto his Sonne | but there is fore: 
> thing better then life, ſo the father may be ouercomein a benefit 
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| thar a man may ſurmount the benefics both ofthe one and the'dther, yho 


which I have receiued: EF he father hath ginen life ro his child, which he ſhould: 
looſe inſtantly, wereit not ſuſtained by diuers other ſuccours: Bur if the ſonne 


by the ſonne,, becauſe the ſonne may giue ſomething better and greater then 
the father. Furthermore, hee that hath given life toan other man, if once or 
twite de weredelivered by the ſame man from death, he hathreceined 1 grea: 
ter bengfit then that which he gaue; ſo the father hath given life ; bur if he be 
oft-tim& dcliuered from the peril] of death by his ſonne, hee ſhall receine 5 
greater nefirthen hegaue him. Hethar hathreceiueda good turne, themore 
he needeth that which he hath received, he hath receiucd the greatergoodies: 
but he that liwerth, harh more want of life,then he thatis not borne(as of whom 
he cannet properly {ay,to haue neede of any thing.) T he father therefore hart 
receiuc@ greater good turne, it he hath received life at his ſotineshands, ther? | 
che ſonne from the father,in that he is borne:But the parents benefirs cannot be 
ſurmounted by theſc good offices, the child performerh vnto him, why ? be- 
cauic REBath "celoef his life from his father, which had hee not receiued hee 
could not hauc giuen a benefit. This is then burcommon tothe father, and all 
thoſ: who haucat any time given life toany man. For had they not recciued 
life,they could not have returned beneficiall gratitude : Therefore greater fat 
risfationis not intended to the Phyſitian, though the _ thy '« abirabl 

wont togiuelife ; nor tothe Mariner though hee hath ſaued from ſhipwrack, | 
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bath by any meanes ſaved our lifes 5 and conſequently then thbbenefirs of our 
parents may bealſo exceeded: if any man hath done meea gaddturne which 
ſeructh me to no vſe,excepriit be afhiſted and ſceonded by the fauonrs of diners 
other perſons, and ifafterwardsIhaue done him an other courreſie, that hath 

no neede of other mens afliftance, I hauc givenagreater good turne thenthar' 


hath ſaved hisfathers life, he bath given him ſucha life, as hath no neede of any 
other afhſtance to ſukaine it ſelfe of itdelfe, Ergothe father receiuing life athis 
lonnes hands, recciveth-a greater benefit, thenthat was which the father hath 
given him, re a3397] f £ 
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Note the ay. | SEE} Hele things deſtroy not the reverence which isdue vnto parents, 
thors prudexce. | OB (PT) neither make they their children to become worſe vnto them, 
) TIF bur rather better: for vertue is of a glorious and noble diſpoli- 
>: Sad tion, and deſeructh to our-ſtrip the formoft. The pietic and af: 
®F fetion of children will be more forward,ifthey may hope to ſur- 
mountthe kindneſle and favour their parents haue done them. If this ſhould 
happento parents willing and glad of the ſame ( becauſe in many things it is for 
our owne good to be ouer-come) whence can wee imagine to enſue ſo accep- 
table a contention, whence ſo great happineſle to parents, as to confeſſe that 
they cannot <quall their childrens benehits? If we be not thus minded, wegiue 
our children mcanes to excuſe themſelues, and we ſhall make them moreflow 
and retchleſle in acknowledging their fathers benefits, whereas we ought tg cx- 
citethem the more, and ſay vntothem, Doe this worthy chilaren. An hotcſt 
contention is raiſed btwixt parents and their children, to know which of 
ther hathgiuenthe greateſt benefits, or who hath receiucd the moſt. The fa- 
thers haue not therefore prevailed, becauſe they have given the fir. Take 
heart yong men worth y your ſclues, take heede you loole not yourcourageto 
ouer-come thoſe who delire no other thing then to bee ouer-come : You want 
| no Captaincs to vndertake fo braue a conflit, and to encourage you bafollow 
them , whocommand you but to goe the ſamecourſe for to obtainethele vi- 
| Rories, which they haue often gained againſt their parents, 
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5 N z as ouer-camchis father incurteſie, for his father carried 
Ne bimin his armes when hee was an Infant (a waighr neither 
[S4@\ Jangerous nor heauie) wherthe other bare him on his ſhoul- 
2d rela dcrs,loden with age,throngh the midſt of thearmed enemie, 
>| [ABA and throughthe falling ruines of his Citie,at ſuch timeas the 
| Wy caTtez ge devout old manembraced ber wixt his armes his domeſtique 
{| Gods, andthe lacrcd Reliques of his houſe, loding his ſonnes ſhoulders with 
| more then his owne perſon, yet went hee onward with much adoe: carrying 
| him chrough the flames and ruines of the Citic (what is ic not, butthe pietic | 
| and Joueof a ſonne may preſerue) and bringing him out of all danger, ranked | 
| himaftcrwards amongſt the Gods, and placed himinthe number of thoſe firſt 
| founders ofthe Roman Empirc,to be honored and reuerenccd with them. The | 
yong men of Sicily ouer-cameand ſurmounted their fathers. For at ſuch time |: 
as Mount «/£7ne was ſo highly enflamed, thatitvomited fire vpon the Ciries | 
and neighbouring Plaines, and had conſumed thegreaterpart of the Ifle, they _| 
caried their fathers thence vpon their backs: It is belecued thatthe fire miracu- |; 
louſly ſeparated and divided ir ſelfe, and that the flames retiring themſelucs on |: 
both ſides, opened a large paſſage to ſufferthoſe vertuons yong men totravell | 
through it, to the end that without danger they might Gat y performe their 
great attempt : An/igonm ſonne alſo over-came in this kinde, who when as in a |; 
great battcll he had diſcomfited his encmie, transferred the treaſures & wealth || 
| oftheconqueſt, to his father, and with ir gaue him the Empire of Cipres. T his || 
HE 
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is aKingdome in minde to refuſe goucrnement, whenit is inthy hands. Titus 
Mani a.ſoouer-came his Lordly and Imperious father; who although hee 
had beene driven out of his fathers houſe for atime,and lent into the Country, 
becauſe in his youth hee was ſomewhat hard in apprehenlion , yet came hee to 
che T ribunc of the people ( who had adioyncd his father to appeare in perſon 
to anſwere toacapitall crime) and asking him what time of appearance, he had 
atigned his father. The Tribune hoping that hee would betray his hared fa- 
ther, ſuppoling that hee haddone herein a thanketull office tor the yong man, 
he ſuffered him to ſec, (amongft other crimes he accuſed him of) how hee had 
baniſhed and driven him out of his houſe : which when the yong man diſcoue- 
red, getting him aionein alſecret place, he drew his dagger which he had hidden 
in his boſome, and ſaid; Except thou ſweere to revoke this per ſonall adiourniment 
of my fathers, 1 will thruſt thee through with this weapon : It lyeth in thy power to 
chooſe which of theſe two wates,my father ſhall haue no accuſer. The Tr:;bune ſwore 
ane kept touch with him : bur hee made it knowne in an aſſembly of the Ro- 
man people, why he had deſiſted from this accuſation. It had not beene poſſible 
forany other man to haue ouer-ruled the Tribune atter this manner, and to 
eſcape vipuniſhed. 


CHAP. XXXVI1L. 


»2 Incrs examples mightIproduce of many other memorable chil- 
IP dren, who haucdelivered their parents from danger, tha: trom 
? a baſcdepree haue raiſed them to high eſtare, and from the mca- 
ne't and 1gnoblelt race of men, hauegiuen them etcrnall and in- 

: definite honors :It cannot be expreſſed by any force of words or 
facultic of wit, how great a worke it is, how praiſe worthy,and how perdurable 
and laſting in mens memoric, iuſtly to beable to ſay, thus much I hauc obcied 
my parents: I hauc fulfilled their commandementsin whatſocuerit were, ei- 
therright, or wrong 3 1 iauc ſhewed my ſelfe obſeruant and ſubmilſue, in this 
only thing I haue beene wilfull, that I would notbe oucr-come by them in be- 
netits : Fight valiantly therefore, I pray you yong men, and though you were 
defeated, yet reinforce thefight anew. Theſe that ouer-come ſhall be happie. 
They that ſhall bee oucr-come {hall bee no lefſe bleſſed 3 what perſoncan cuer 

recciue more honor?then that yong man, who may ſay vnto himſelfe (for ic 
is notlawfull for himto fay it to an other) I haue ouer-come my fa- 
ther in well-doing ? Is thercany old man more happie,then he that 
may vaunt in all places, and before the whole world, that he 
heck beene over-come by his ſonne in well-doing and 
benefiting? What greater happineſle is there 
for a man ſo to yceld vnto 
himſelfe? 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


> E handledcurious matters for the mo#t part, but (according to bis uſual 

J cuitome)intermixed with thoſe that are profitable. Hee demandeth 
whether « benefit or fauour may be ſimplicin it ſelfedeſiredd Heproueth 
| theaffirmatiue againit the Epicures, who meaſuredall things by their 
profit. Amonzit other arguments he teacheth by this, that the Gods 
alſo oiue benefits, which he proxeth very amply again# thoſe that deny the Gods. Then 
heremoueth ſomc obietions, which ſeeme to teach, that profit is common. in benefitting. 
Anaſo he commeth to thankeſgiuing, and ſheweth that it is only to be yeelded ws. regard 
of hone3tie, not of profit. Then he demandeth whether a benefit s to bee ginen to him 
whom thou knowe#t will be Ungratefull: he diitinguiſhethin this point, and partly affir- 
meth, «ndpartly denieth. 


CHAMP £ 


F all thoſe things (my «£butius Liberals ) where- 
of we haue entreated, there is nothing {o neccl- 
{| farie tobe knowne,or (as Sas faith) more care- 
7 fully to bee taught, then that which is now in 
& || hand ; namely, whetherto giuc a bencht,and ro 
reſtore the like, be things which ovght to bee de- 
fired forthe loue of themſclues. Some men there 
are which reſpc& not honeſty, but for profit ſake, 


bath nothing magnificent in it ſelfe, it it hath a- 
ny thing that is mercinaric.) For what is more 
loathſome, then for a man to make aecing how much we oughtto eſtimate 
an honeſt man, when as vertuc is neither inuited with gaine, norterrified with 
| loſle, andis ſo farre from corruptingany with hope or promiſe, that contrari- 
wiſe ſhecommandeth men to ſpend all their ſubſtance on her, and for hcr ſake; 
| and moreoften contenteth her ſelfe with that which is ginen freely without 
| demand ? To follow her, a man muſt tread all profit vnder foote : whither fo- 
| G 3 cucr 


65 


-andadmit not vertue without aduantage (which 
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Lucins Annans Seneca_. 


| eucr thecalleth, whither ſocuer ſhe ſendeth, hee oughtto goe, without reſpe&t 
| orintercſt of his citate or priuate affaires: and ſometimes alſo hee mult er for. | 
' ward with the hazard of his owne blood and life, neither muſt hee cuer refuſe 
| her commandements. What reward (hall I then haue ſaieſt chov, it I doc this 
' thing valiantly, orthat thing gratcfully? Onely this, thar thou halt done it; 
' vertue promileth theenothing belide her ſelte. ltany profit caſually befallthee, 
account it amongſt thine accetJaric good happes. I he price of honeſt things 
isin them{clues,it then that which is honeſt be to be delircd for it ſelfe,and a be- 
netit being honeſt, the condition thereof cannot be difterent from honeſtie,be- 
cauſe they are both gt one nature. Butthatthe thing which is honeſt is to be 
delired tor it (cite, itiFotten and abundantly proucd alrcaie. 


nn ont 
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N this point I muſt wage warre with the nice and cffeminatetroope 
| S), of Epicures, that talke of Philoſophie onely at their banquet, with 
| :$ whom vertue is the vaſſal and hand-maid ct vicious plcaſure,them 

[5 CN obcycth, them ſhee ſeructh,them ſhee beholdeth pretcrred a- 
| boue her ſelte. I here is no pleaſure(fſaith he) withour vertue.But why is volup- 
| ruouſneſſc aduanced betore vertue? Thinkeſt thou wediſpute of the order be- 
| rweenethem, no, the queſtion is of the whole matter, andthe power thereof, 
| it is not vertue lf it danceatrendance aftcr delight. The chietcſt place is hers, 
| ſhe itisthat mult lexde, command, and haue the chiefeſt place : thou biddeſt 
| beraske the watch-word. Whar >killcrh it chee, ſaith the Epicure? I alſo main- 
| taine, that a-bletied life cannor beoe without vertuc. I condemne and con- 
temne the pleaſure it felfe which 1 follow, and to which I haue made my (clfe 
a bond(laue, if vertuc be remoucd from it, The onely queſtion is in this, whe- 
ther vertuc be the caule of the chieteſt good,or the chieteſt good it lelfe. Admit 
th1tthis be che only thing in queſtion, thinkeſt thou thar therc is but the onely 
change of place and order onely betweene them, that breedeth the difference ? 
T his is a very contulton, this is a maniteſt blindneſle, to preferre thelaſt before 
the firſt. Iam nor diſpleaſed becauſe vertuc is placed after pleaſure, but becauſe 
it 15 any wayes 0r atall compared,or paralclled with pleaſures. Vertue is the 
deſpiſcr and enemie of delighr,and eſtrangeth her ſelfe farre from her,more fa- 
| miliar with labour and ſorrow, more fitly to be inſerted into manly incommo- 
| giries, then into this cfkeminate felicitic. | 


tes 
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SSR Helcthings (my Ziberalis) were to be ſpoken of, becauſea benefit, 
(i x $4, (whereof we now entreate) is an att of vertue, and foule ſhame it 
LES: tg were togiueit forany other reſpeCt,then to hauc giuE itonly.For 

© it we doacurteſic in expeQation of a recompence,then ſhould we 
= doit tothe wealthieſt, and not to the worthieſt. Now we preter 


| a poore man vnable torcquite, before a rich man. Ir isno benefit that hath re- 


' | | ferenceto Fortune, or hope ofintercſt. Beſides, if onely profite ſhould entice | 


. vs todo good, they ſhould doe leaſt good, that hane moſt meanes. Such asare 
' rich men, powerfull mcn,and Kings, becauſe they hauc leaſt need of other mens 
1 heſpe. 
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helpe. But the Gods likewiſe ſhould withdraw their fo many lberaliries, 
which, without intermifhon, day ard night they powre vpon vs. For why, 
their proper nature and being ſuthcerth chem in all things, and maketh them a- 
bundant, ſecure, and inutolable cuery way. To none therefore thould they 
giue Their benchts, if their only cauſe of giuing procecded from no other inten- 
tion,then tothinkon themſelucs and their own privat commodities. T his is no 
benefit, buta loane vpon vſe, to refpeR not where you may beſt beſtow it, bur 
where you may place 1t moſt gaintully, whence you may moſt readily receiue 
it.\\ hich intention, ſeeing it Is farreeſtranged from the Gods: it followeth thar 
they arediuinely liberall, For itthe only cauſe of giuing a bencfir, were the gi- 
uers profit, and no profit 15 to bee hoped or expected by God ar our hands ; 
there ts no cauſe why God {ſhould be bountifull vnto vs. 
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Know well whatanſwere is made hereunto, which is, that God 
"a beltoweth no good vpon vs, bur is altogether careleſſe and re- 
6) Ig cardieſſe of vs, and notdaring to caſt his eycs vpon this world, 
ts 6 ” bulteth himſelfe about ether matters or ( which ſcemcth ro 
BYTPI the Epicure to bethe chiefeſt felicitic) hee doth nothing, neither 
do benefits or injuries touch him. He that thus ſaith, hcarcth not the vowes of 
thoſe that pray, neither the cries nor vowes which cucry one maketh, as well in 
private, a5 in publike, lifting vp their 1oyncd hands vnto heauen : which vn- 
| doubtedly would not be done, neither would all mankind conſent vnto this 
madneſle, toimplorea dcate deitie, and inuocate ſuch gods as had no power ro 
hclpethem, if they knew not aſſuredly that the Gods giue benefits, ſometimes 
of their owne proper motion, otherwhiles vpon prayers, that it ts they, from 
whom wereceiue ſo many great graces in their due times and ſeaſons, and thar 
by their a{liſtance we are pur out of feare, of ſuch imminent and eminent mil- 
chietes, as daily threaten vs: who is hee that is ſo miſcrable, and reiefted 
by heauen? whois he that is ſodiſgraced, and borne tocontinuall affliction and 
trauc|l>that hath not ſomerimes felt theſe great fauours and liberalities of the 
Gods? Doc bat bchold, Tpray you, cuen thoſe who inceifantly complaine of 
their miſeries, and who liueſo mal-contented with their fortunes, yer ſhalt 
| taou finde, that they are not wholly exempted, and deſtituteof ſuccours from 
heauen, and that there isno man on whom therc hath nor fallen ſome droppes 
trom this ſweet and gracious fountaine. T hinkeſt thou that it is a ſmall matter 
which is equally diſtributed roall thoſe thatare bornein this world? Agd (ro 
omit thoſe things which the Gods beſtow at their pleaſure, with all proporti- 
on of meaſure) is it a ſmall matter that nature hath giuen vs, when ſhe hath gji- 
uen vs her ſelfe ? | | 
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w? Oth not God beſtow all benefits vpon vs? From whence then 
haſt thou all thoſe things whereof thou art poſſeſſed? which 
thougiueſt? which thou denicſt } which thou keep?ſt? which 


things thatdelight the eyes,affe& the care,and pleaſerhe vnder- 


ſtanding? From whence is this abundance, that furniſherh our dh” eX- 
| ceiic * 


thou takeſt vniuſtly ? From whence come the infinitneſſe of | 


; negligence,and 
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Tyreſe are the E- 
pirures realms, 
full of bis iþ '\P- 
ne and imjie- 
te, 


In this Chapter 
followeth a no- 
ble cantewplati. 


0n of Gods bene- 
fits, and mens 


careleſſe coafi- 


| deralion therof. 
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| cefle? Forthey hauc not oncly proutded for our neceſſities, but we are tende- 
| red by them cuen vnto delicacie alſo. From whence haue wee ſo many trees, 
| bearing ſundric forts of ſauouric fruit, ſo many wholeſome herbes, tor the 
| maintenance of ourhealths,ſfuch varictie of meats, ſtrong for al ſeaſons through 
| rhe whole yeare, that an idle fluggard may finde by caſualtic ſufhcient ſulte- 
| nance ypontheearth.to feed and nouriſh him. Whence come ſo many ſorts of 
| beaſts? whercof ſome are bread onthe earth, other ſome in the water, and 0- 
| thers deſcending from the airc,to the end there might not be any part of nature, 
| that ſhould not be tributarie vnto vs of ſome rent? T he Riuecrs likewiſe, wher- 
of ſome cnuiron the plaines,with their pleaſant revolutions and roundneſle,o- 
ther {treame thorow their hollow and nauigable channels, bring vs merchan- 
| dizefrom forren {:a5, of which ſomeat certaine prefixed times take wonderfull 
| encreaſe,ſfo as the ſudden force ofthe Sommers floud moiftencth and watereth 
thoſe grounds which are ſituate and planted vnder the droughtie and burning 
Zoanc. What {hall I ſay ofthe vaines of ſome medicinable waters ? What 
| ſhall I ſpeakcofthe bubling and boyling vp of hot Bathes cuen vpon the veric 
| ſhoarcs? | 


And what of thee O mightie Lake,and thee 
Proud bilowed Benac ſweling like the See. 
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=x F a man had ginentheca few acres of land, thou wouldeſt fay 

7: that thou hadeſt receiucd a bencfit at his hands, and denicſtthou | 

<2, that the vnmeaſurable extent ofthe barren carth is no benefit ? 

2 Ifamanlhouldgiuethce money, and fill thy coffer (for that ſee- 

meth a great thing in thy ſight) thou wouldeſt terme it a be- 

inkeſtthou it no fauour, that God hath hidden ſo many mettals 

1ntheearth, ſpread ſo many rivers on the ſands, which floating, diſcouecr ingots 

of mathe go!d, filuer, brafſe, and iron, which he hath hidden cucry where; that | 
he hath giuen thee meanes and knowledge to finde it out, by ſctting markes of 
his covert riches on the vpper face of the earth ? If a mi ſhould giue theea houſe 
enriched with ma: ble pillars, it che coner thereof were reſp!endent,and painted 
with gold and goodly colours,thon wouldeſt highly eſtecmethis preſent of his? 
God hath builded thee a great palace, without any danger of feare or falling 
downe, whercin thou ſectt not little peeces, ſmaller then the chizell it ſelfe, 
wherewith they were carued, but entire huge maſſes of precious ſtone, all 
faſtened and faſhioned aftera diuers and difterent maner, the leaſt peece where- 
of maketh thee wonder at the beautic of the ſame: the roote whereof ſhineth 
aftcrone fort by day, and after another by night : and wilt thou then Geny that 
thou haſt recciued any benehit at all ? Againe, whereas thou ſetteſt great ſtore' 
by that which thou haſt, thinkeſt thou (which is the point ofathankleſle per- 
ſon) that thou art beholding to no body for them ? Whence haſt thou this 
breath which thou draweſt? Whence commeth this light, whereby thou di- 
ſpoleſt and ordereſt the ations of thy life? . From whence haſt thou thy blood, 
inthe motion and flowing whereof,thy naturall heate is maintained ? Whence 
cometheſe meates, which by their delicate taſtes and pleaſing ſavovrs, invite 

theetocate farre more then thy ftomacke can diſgeſt ? Whence come theſe 
things 


Lin.4q. Of Benefts 


things which awaken thy pleaſures and delights, when theu art wearied 
Whcence commeth this quier and repoſe, wherein thog roteet and withereſt e- 
way? Wilt thou not fay,itthou beeſt thankfull : 


From God ſprings this repoſe,and euermore 

Him for my God le honor and adore. 

Vpon his Altar, toperforme my vow, 

A fritline Lambt my paitures ſhall allow : 

Foy be i ts, as thou avit plainly ſee, | 
That yeelas my wandring team their paFure free, 
He ltts me tune at peaſure, us they feed, 

Why connity leyes VÞI1 mine oatess retd, 


[cis that God, which hath not onely permitted vs to feede i final tumnber of 


| meate, but that hath filled the whole wotld with great troopes of carrell, that 


nouriſheth all beaſts which wander heereand there, in ſo many ahddiuers pla- 
ces ; that giueth them new paſtures in Sor1mer time, after they hane caten v 

their Winter prouiſion : which hath not onely taught vs to play vpon a reed, 
and after ſome manner to tune a reede, anddelightfully ſing toit ; but alſo hath 
inuented ſo many attes, ſo many varieties of voices, and fo many ſounds, to 
yecld ſundry tunes, ſome by force ofour owne breath, and ſome bya borrowed 


vented, no morethen thou canſt call it our ownedoing that weegrow, orthat 


oprteeth fa)l in our infancie, anone after wee paſſe into an age , which ina few 
yeares giueth vs all our encreaſe, againe , ripe age after our yong and ſpring- 
ng yeares, making vs become more ftrong, ſetlerh vs inaperteRand manly age, 
Finally, we are come to the [aſt period, which maketh an end of the care and 
courſe ofour life. T he ſeeds of all ages and ſciences are hidden in vs from our 
birch, and that great work-man God produceth out of the hidden all naturall 
inſtinQs. | : 
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Dd T is nature, ſaith he,that communicateth and giveth meal theſe 
F things. Vnderſtandeſtthou notthat in ſpeaking after this man- 
ad ner,thou changeſt the name of God ? For what ſcisnatore bot 
God, and adwine being and reaſon, which by his ſearching af 
ſiſtance reſideth in the world, and allthe parts thereof? Avofren 
asthou liſteſt thou mayeſt call hin, fometimes the Anthor of allchings, and 


Rnd k 


| ſomerimes love, (moſt good and moſt mightic.) Thou mayelt alſb well rearme 


him the T hundercr,and eſtabliſhor, who had notthat name given bim,becavſe 
(asthe Hiſtoriographers write) thatafter the Romans had made their vowes 
vnto him, he reinforced their hearts, and difcomforted armiesinrthew behalfe: 
but becauſe all things ſtand and are eftablifked by his benehir, he 1s therefore ſb 
called. Thou ſhalt not allo lie, if thon callhim Deſtiny, for whereas Fat& and. 


ned together : heitis that is the firft of all, and he on whom alt che refttharfol- 
low doe depend. Thou mayeſt fithim with anyorher names whacſocuerthou 


— 


and externall aire. For thou cant not call thoſe things ours, which we haucin- | 


the bodie hath his full proportion, according to his dererminate times. Now | 


Deſtiny is but an immurable ordinance, which holdeth all canfes ried and chai- 
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wilt, prouided that they (ignific and containe the forceand effctts of celeſtiall 
things. In bricfe, he may haue as many names, as he hath attributes of graces, 
wherewith he beſtcedeth vs. 


CHAP. YVIIL 


<a> r men likewiſe ſuppoſe that he is Father Ziber, that he is Hercu- 
INV les and Mercurie, Father Ziber, becauſcall things haue had their 
1 (£88) 2 being and originall from him. Becauſe that by his mcancs wee 
HGJs/ firſt ofallfound out, and knew the power and vertue of ſeeds, 
B == which ſhould afterwards nouriſh vs with a ſweete and honeſt 
pleaſure. Heroes, becauſe his force is inuincible, which when it ſhall be wearied 
in performing ations, and producing inferiour things, ſhall returneinto hire, 
Mercurte, becauſe 1t is hee from whom reaſon proceedeth, and the wdgement, 
numbers, ranckes and order of things, and all thoſe ſciences, whica weeterme 
Liberall. Whither ſocuer thou turncſt thee, there (halt chou ſce him meete 
with thee : nothing is voide of him. He himſclfe hilleth his worketo the full. 
T hou preuaileſt nothing then (thou vngratefulleſt man of the world) when 
thou auoweſt, that thou art no wayes indebted to God, but to Nature: for nei- 
ther is Nature without God,nor God without Nature. Botb theſe twoare bur |. 
onc,and differ not. It thou ſhouldeft conteſſe that thou owelt to « {mmm or to | 
Lncius, that which Senecahath lent thee, thou ſhouldeſt only change the name, 
but notthe Creditour. For whether thou calleſt him by his name or {urname, 
it isalwaics one man, . Call him then as thou pleaſeſt, cither Nature or Fare, 
or Fortune, it makes no matter, becauſe they all arerhe names of the ſelfe-ſame 
God, who diuecrlely victh his diuine prouidence. Euen as Tuftice, Intcgritie, 
Prudence, Magnanimitie, Tempcrance, and thegoods and vertues of the ſoule, 
if any ot theſe pleaſethee, it isthen the ſoule that pleaſcth thee alſo. 


_ -» 
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yp VcleſtbytheſcdiſcourſesT ſhould wander, I ſay that God be- 

$ ſtowerh many and mightic benefits, expences without hope of 

> Intereſt or recompencec: for he hath no need of our tribures,nei- 

> Chercan weallogiue himany thing, A benckir therefore ought 

| to be deſired, forthe loue oft ſelfe 3 the only thing that is reſpe- 
aed thercin, is the proht of the receiver : hercin let vs cm x yl our ſelues, forget- 
ting our owne priuate commodities. You fay (faith he) that weought to make 
diligent cleQtion of thoſe on whom wewil beſtow our benefits, (colidering the 
labourers and husband-men them(eJues, will not commit their ſeeds vnto the 
ſands) which if it be true, weregard in giving benefits, as we doe in labouring 
and ſowing our land : for to ſowis nor athing that ſhould be deſired onely oft 
ſelfe. Furthermore, you aske vs to whom we ought to giue our benefits?which 
ſhould not bedone, if to giue a benefit were a thing to bedeſired ofit it ſelft;,in 
what place ſocuer, afier what manner ſoeuer it was giuen, it was a bencfit: for | 
we follow that which is honeſt, for no other reſpeR, but for the loue of it ſelfe. 
Yetalthough noother thing beto be followed, we require what we ſhall doe, 
and when, and how, for that honeſtic conlifteth of thels circumRtances. When 


therefore 


——_—__d._ 
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therefore I make choice of a man on whom I will beftow a courtelie, Idoe - FR 
theend that may neuer failetodoe abenefir. Becauſcif ir be beſtowed vpon 
an ynworthie man, it can beneither honeſt, nora benefit. : 


-— — 


__—_— 


CHAP. XI. 


SO reftore athing which a man is putintruſt withall, is a thing to 
be deſired oft ſelfe; yet ought I nottoreſtore italwaies,norin all 
places, nor at all times, Sometimes it skilleth not whether I de- 
J ny, or whether Ireftorethe ſameinall mens ſight, I will reſpe&t 
| his profit to whom I am to reſtore it, and percetuing that by my 
reititution I ſhall doe him iniurie,l will deny him his right. The ſame will Idoe 
ina benefit: I will ſee when I giue,to whom Igiue, how I giue, and why 1 give. 
For nothing is to bedone withoutreaſon: it is nogood turne,cxcept it beflone 
vponreaſon, becauſe reaſon ought to accompany all honeſt things. How often 
haue we heard men,that hauereproued their owne inconſiderate Jarges,and caſt 
forth theſe words, 1 hadrether hae lo7t it, then to hanegizen it to ſuch « one. It is 
the moſt vilanous manner of loſing that may be, fora man to giue fooliſhly and 
without conlideration: and it is much morediftaſtcfull to hauc employed a be- 
nefit badly, then not to haue receiued any. For it isanother mans fault, if we 
receiue not, but it is our owne, that we made better cleion and choice in be- 
ſowing it. In making my choice, I will reſpe& nothing leſſe then thou thin- 
keſt, namely from whom I ſhall receive ſatisfaftion. Oftentimes he that ne- 
ver requiteth isgratefull, and he vngratcfull that hath made requitall ; my elti- 
mation aimeth at nothing but the minde and heart. And theretore will I oyer- 
paſſe the rich vnworthy man,and will beſtow Ro—_—_—_ onthe poore good 
man: for in his greateſt wants he will be thanktull, and when all things faile 
him, his mind and truc heartſhall not faile him. I ſeeke to raiſe no profitformy 
courtelies,neither affe&TI pleaſure orglory:I content my ſelf that I can pleaſure 
one man, 1 will giueto this onely intentand end, that I may giue that which 
[ ought : and that which I ought todoe, isnot to beedone without choice and 
eleQ&ion; which, of what qualiticit ſhall be, doe you aske me the queſtion ? 
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CHAP, XK 


ſurpeth not vpon another mans fortunes, nor niggardly hoardeth 
wp his owne,or intendeth cuill vnt6any man. Whenl haue made 
this eleion, although Fortune bath left cliis man no powerto 
yeeld any ſatisfaQion, yet haue I accompliſhed my deſire, "and obtained my 
wiſh. Ifprofit or baſe conſideration maketh me liberall, if I profir no man, bur 
tothe end that he may pleaſure me: I will not giuea gratuitieto him that tra- 
uaileth into divers and forren Coyntries: I will not give viits him that will be 
alwaies abſent; I will notgiue vntofuch a one, who is (6 ſicke, thatthere is no 
hope of his recouery, I will not giue, whereas I amdying my ſelfe, for I ſhall 
| hauenotime to receiue friendſhip againe; Burto let thee kriow, that a benefir 
| isathing that oughttobedefired fortheloue ofitſelfe: wee fuccour ſtrangers, 
; thatare vpon the inſtant caſt yponout coafts, and will preſently depart m— 


— —— 
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Will chuſean hone, ſimple, mindfull, and gratefull man, that v- | 


I__ 
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72 Lucius Anneaus Senera-..  L1s.4. 
ther : wemuſtgiue and rigge ſhip to ſuch aone thar hath ſuffered ſhipwracke, 
that it may carichim backe againe into his owne country. He departcth ſud- 
 denly,ſfcarcely knowing him that was the author of his ſatctie, and making no 
reckoning eucr more to return or reviſit him againe. He aſhgneth the payment 
 ofhis debrvnto the gods, and beſcecherh them, that ſince he hath no mcanes 
of farisfaRion, thar it will pleaſt them ro bee thanketullin his behalfe : meane 
| while the conſcience of a barren benefit doth content vs.Sceſt thou now,that ar 
ſuch time when we are atdeaths dore, we make our lait Will and 'Teitament, 
anddiſpoſe our goodsand poſicihons, although we can reape no profite there- 
by ? How muchtimeis ſpent: how long are we ſecretly deliberating how much 
and to whom we ſhall giue ? Far what skils it to whom we giue, it we hall re- 
| cctue of none ? And yet we neuer giue ang. thing more diligently, wee never | 
| more trauel and racke our iudgements,thea when as ſetting all profite aſide,we 
onely {ct honeſtie betore our eyes : for ſoJongare we cuill judges of our owne 
| offices,as long as hope, fear,and pleaſure (rhediſhoneſteſt vice ofall) depraucth | 
| ouriudgemtnts, Bur when the afſurance of death hath made vs loſe the hope 
| ofallthings,and bath * ſent aiuſt and vncorrupted Iudge to giue ſentence, then 
| © Thatis,oor | ſecke weout the moſt worthy,to whom we may deliver our inheritance ; ney- 
Eo 09,5 0] therdiſpoſe we any thing wich more circumſpettion and regard,then thoſe our 
| poſleflions which appercaine no longer vnto vs. 


CAAMF. X11 


Nd vndoubtedly,cucnthen conceiveth aman the greateſt content- 
y ment, when hethinketh with himſelte; 7 willmake ſuch 4 one more 


oF < rich then he «,by Eg him apeece of my poſſeſtions : 1 will inareaſe the 


honour and nobilitic of his houſe :In bricte,it we neuer giue, but when 
we hopeto receiue againe,we muſt dicinteſtate. Thou maintayneſt (faith he) 
| thara benefite isa debt vnrepayable: bur adebt is not a thing to be delired tor 
it ic\te, Ergo, benefiting or good doing, is not a thing to be deſired of it ſclfe. 
When we call itadebr,wevſca compariſon and tranſlation. Solikewile lay we | 
that the lawe 15a rule of juſt and vniuſt; and yctthe rule is not to be defiredasa 
thing of it ſelte,but we are conſtrained to vie theſe words,the better toexpreſle 
ourintent and meaning. WhenlI ſay adebt, itis to be vnderſtood as a thing 
truſted. Wilt rhou know all? I adde further , vnrepayable, which thall neuer 
| | befatished; although there be not any debt, but eythcr may or ought to be 
Goog ve(99*) | paid. Iris lofarre fromit,that we ought to doe a pleaſure for our profite fake ; 
ard /11/ormed | | that for the moſt part (as I hauc ſaid) we ought to doe it, though it were to our 
ratrig M-} loſlcand perill. As for example, Ireſcuc a man circumuecnted by theeves, to 
e/-+4,bur for | | the end he may be permitted to paſſe in ſecurity : Idetend aguilty perſon ,dil- 
vert«c:/.he, | | graced and oppreſled by the credit of his aduerſaries, and an6..r to my ſclfe 
| - | rhediſpleaſure and faftion of great men formy labour,to receive perchance by 
the mcanes ofthe ſame, accuſers, the diſgraces and miſcries I freed the poore 
man of: whereas I might hauec beene partie againſt him, or behcld a far off,and 
with all aſſurance the > ms & contentions which were entertained þy other 
men: I giue caution for my friend adiudged , and ſuffer not execution to be ſer- | 
ucd vpon his goods, but offer my ſelfe to be bound for him to his creditors;and 
to laue him from the preſcription, I comein danger to be, out-lawed my! ſclte. 
No man determineth to buy a place necre Tſce,or 7ibartine for his health fake, 


or | 
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or for the {weerneſle of the ayre, and auoyding the ſummcr heats , that deba- | 


reth for how many years he ſhall buy it: but when he hath bought it, he muſt 
keepe it. The ſame reafon isin benefites. For if you ſhall aske me , wharprofir 
will accrue thereby : IL willanſwer,a good conſcience. Askeſt thou what = 


At yeelded by benchring ? I aske thee likewiſe, whar profiteth it ro doe iuſtly, to. 


liucinnocently,to be valiatitand ſtout in honourable dangers,tp livechaſtly, to 
be temperare, it thou ſeckeſt any other intereſt then themſclues ? | 


CHAP. XIT4 


peO what end continueththe heauen his daily and vſuall courſe? 
» Towhatend isit, that-che Sunne enlargeth and ſhortneth the 
FJ day? All theſceare but benehits, tor they are made for our profit. 
2m Eucn as 1tis the ofthce of this Vniucrſe,ro turn abour and diſpoſe 

of the order ofall things : as itis the office of the Spnne,, where 


— 


ſc,and wherehe may ſct,and to performe all theſe faire , profitable; 


2 TY. - 


hemay art 


and wholſome effeRts for our ſake, withour hope ofany profit from vs: ſo isit + 
thedutic ot one man, amonglt other things, to doe good vnro another. Askeſt - 


thou me, why hegiueth theſe benefits ? Forſooth to this end, that he may not 

bevpbraided with guing nothing , & that he may not loſe the occaſion of wel- 
doing. Bur all your plcaſure and delight ,1s to accuſtome your delicate bodies 
toalazicidleneſſe,and to long for a ſecurity, reſembling that of {leepe,tocouch 
and lichidden vnder a cloſe court and arbor,and to entertainethe dulneſſe of 
your decayed mindes, and to honor them with ſweet and agreeable thovghrs, 
which you call cranquiliry,and repole of ſpirit,to pamper your vaweldy carcal- 
| ſes while they wax wanne with meates anddrinks, in the caves and cabiners of 
your gardens. Contrariwiſe,we feele a pleaſure truly worthy a man in giving 
benchts : although that they breed vs much ſorrow and labour , propided they 
 ſetthem out of trouble for whom we doe them : although they be tull of dan- 
| ger,prouided that we rclieueothersfromtheir miſeric : although all be tothe 
lofſe & diminution of our ſubſtance , prouided that another mans pouertic and 
neceſhtie be relieued. What hauc I doe to receiue bencfites at another mans 
hands? When I have receincd them, I muſt imploy and beſtow them, A bcne- 
fice reſpecterh not our particular,but onely his profite to: whom it isgiuen z 0- 
therwiſe we giue vnto our ſelues,and not vnto others. And by this reaſon ma- 
nie things which breed another man great profit, loſe their grace, becauſe they 
are done for gaine. T he Merchant is very profitable for the Citic,the Phyſiti- 
an for the ſicke,and the * Regrater for goods thatare to be ſolde. Bur becauſe 
| all theſeare not profitable toany, but to enrich themſclues, they oblige not 
thoſe who receiue good by them. 1 hid, 01 4adat: 


———— —IY 
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CHAP XEEEE: el 20770, 
g T is no benefitethat isimployed to profit, This will I give, this 
will I take,is bur open fale and chaffeting. T1 wilt not' call her mo- 


© 


© deftthat repulſed her louer, to the chY/ts eykindle his/fone the 
greater, that feared the lawe or diſpleaſure of her hysbajd: for 
as Ow1d ſaith , $i nl nat Ot 0348 HED ODTET £47 310 
She gaue that did not giue becauſe ſhe could not. 
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that properly 
ſelleth ſlaucs, 
young boyes or 
girls, as their old 
cuſtome was, 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. Lis. 4. 


Notvndelcrucdly is ſhe numbred amongſt the diſhonored womengthar rather 
conſecrateth her honcſtic to tearc, then to the reſpett of her owne ſelfe: In like 
manner hethat hath giucn a bencfitto the intent hee might recciue a requitall, 
hath not giuen it. Shall we ſay that we doegood vnto beaſts, when wee fatren 
chem for our ſcruice, or nourith them to yeeld vs foode ? T hat we doe good to 
our fruit-trces, orthe Gardens, wherein they grow ; when wee digge about 
them, leaſt through dryneſle or hardneſlc of the earth (it they werenot well 
looked vnto, or timely,and oft-times remoued) they ſhould grow barren & wi- 
thered ? no man manureth his fields for this cauſe only ; becauſe to labour is a 
thing good in it ſelfe: nordoth any other bulineſſc, without hope of intereſt or 
gainc. A couctous thought, and addited to gaine, will neuer brecde in vsa de- 
tire to doe good: but a humane and liberall heart, which after it hath given any 
thing, delircth (till rogiue more, and redouble new curtelies vpon the old : a 
heart that thinkcth not what profit ſhall ar;ſe to him that giueth : for otherwiſe 
iti5a baſe contemprtible and abic matter todo good vnto an other, for a mans 
particular intereſt and profit: what magniticenceis it for a man to loue himſelfe? 
to thinke on nothing but his pwnethrift? ro trauaile no waies but for himſelfe? 
But the trucdelire of doing good vnto an other, withdraweth vs from all this; 
and laying hold on vs, draweth vs to our loſſe, and diſdayning our particular 
g00d, highly reioyceth in theaGt of well-doing anly. 


—_ 


CHAP 2. \ 


An it be doubted , but that iniurie is contrarie toa benefit? Like 
> astodoaniniuricisathingto beeſteemed and (hunned ofir ſelfe; 
P® cuen ſo todoc good is a thing to be coueted for it ſelfe. In the one 
, the teare of dithonour hath more power oucr vs, thenall the re- 
#9 compences that may moue vs to doe any thing that is euill : and 
in the other the appearance of honeſtie, which hath great power andefhcacie 
ot it ſelfe, ſuthciently invireth vs. I ſhall notlicifI ſay that there is not any one 
but louerh his owne, and that there is not any man of ſo mortifieda will, that 
concciueth notagreat contentment,to ſee him whom he hath oft-times pleaſu- 
red, and hath nota dclire to turther him farther, becauſe hee hath done for him 
once betore. Which thing could neuer come to paſſe,except wenarurally rooke 
plcaſurcin our goods deedes. How often-times maieſt thou hcarc ſome ſay. 
1 cannot abandon him whoſclife Thane ſaued , and whom I haue alreadie drawne out of 
danger ? he beſeecheth me to maintaine hi cauſe againſ! his aduerſaries who haue great 
fawonr and authoritie : I will not : but whet ſhall I then doe ? See you not how inthis 
cale,thereisaccrtaine peculiar vertue and power that conſtraineth vs to ſuccour 
bim. and further to doe him this good in his vtmoſt neceſhitie ; firſt, becavſeit | 
behoueth vs todoe it ; ſecondly, becauſe before times wee hauc donehim the 
like pleaſure ? And although ar the beginning wee had no reaſon to ſuccour | 
him,yet at this time we will aſſiſt him, becauſe wee hauc aiready done it at ano- 
ther time. So farre is it that profit ſhould impell vs todoe a pleaſure, that con- | 
trariwiſe we perſeuer to maintayneand nouriſh thoſethings that are vnprofita- 
ble, and conſerve them for the only loue we beare'to our owne benefits, And 
if we haue beene vnbappic in doing pleaſureto any one,yetis there as great rea- 
ſon to pardon him, asto forgiue our graceleſſe children. | 


CHAP. 
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.. CHAP'XFL 


= PT) forthat it is honeſt ſo to doe, but becauſe ir is profitable, yet with 
MC by theſe very arguments, wherby we prove; that to giue benefits 
$2.5H isathing to bedeliredin icſelfe; by the ſame atſowe ſhall gather 
and conclude this: T hart it isathing moſtaſſured, 

all our proofes forall this diſpute, that we priſe not honeſtie, but only becavleit 
is honeſt. Who therefore daredraw itinto queſtion, that to remuncrarea cur: 
relic isnot an honeſtthing ? wha is hee thar detefterh nor an vngratefullman; 
who is only vnprofitable to himſelfe > But what wilt thou fay of him (when 
thou hearcft it reported) who is vngratefull and vnthankfull to his friend for his 
many and mightic benefits? how wilt thouindure him, and interpretit, wþe- 
ther he haueplaiedan vnhoneſt part in ſo doing, or that hee hath dealt fondly,in 
omitting that which was for his commoditic and profit >I thinke thou wilt ac- 
compr him a wicked man, and imagine that hee rather deſerueth ſome punith- 
ment, then needethanouer-ſeer to order his eſtare ro his profit. Which thing 
{hould not fall out ſo, vnleſſe honeſtie werea thing both honeſt and to bee dehi- 
redof it ſelfe. Other things perhaps haue not their excellence and dighitiefo 
apparant, and haue neede of an interpreter ro expreſſe whether they behanelt 
orno. But this is ſo apparant and ſo Lexurifall;char it can notbe doubted; but 


thatthe clearnefſe thereof will ſhine very brightly. Wharthing is ſo laudable, 
what ſo equally entertained and allowed inal mens iudgements,as to berhank- 
full for benefits ? 7 50 Wn IO ETD £9.216 
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Ell me what cauſe induceth vs hereunto? Ts irgaine? It is impoſh- 
ble, for he that deſpiſcth not the ſame is vngratefull. Isitambi- 
tion 2 It cannot be, becauſe to Trepoy that which a man owetlh , bs 
no matter ofglorie, or occaſion to bring it. Is it feare ?, The vh- 
eratefullman hath none, and therefore the Common-weale pte- 


ded vs, andenioyned'vs tobe gratefull. As alſo thereis no law tharbidathys 
to loue our parents, nor to tender and cheriſhchildren. Ir ſhould be bitloff1a- 
bour to conſtraine vs, to doe that whereunto nature ſommoneth vs of Herſe]fE. 
And like as no man ncedeth to bee incited to felfeloue, becauſe hee hath frby 
kinde : ſo is no man to be exhorted to follow honeſt things 'ofhimlelfe;verrtne 
ts ſo pleaſing and gratious of her owne nature; thar the wickedder fort alfohane 


| bebountifull? who is he thatdefireth not robe accomptedgeod 


| to begood and liberall, becauſe they cannot approve themſelues ſuch : gar | 
. r ey 


| H 2 


new Hoſe Epicures confeſſe that they themſclues do yeeld thanks, ot 7 


> little labour we may caſily approuethar it is farre otherwiſe. For | 


and from whence we gathet | 


fixethno lawes for giuing thanks, becauſe that nature hath ſufficiently '©&tnart | 


' acertaine inftin& to approucthe better. Whois hee that would not ſeemero | 
,cuen wheh he | 

| doth moſt wickedneſſe and wrong?and when he hath moſt exetcifed histyran- | 
| nieand crueltie, would not ſhadow the ſame vnder ſome ſurface of reftice, that! | 
| | ftrivethnotalſoto make men thinke that he hath donegood vnto thotewhoiy' | 
| hehath moſt of all offended? And therefore they ſuffer themſclnes to be enters | 
tained at their hands, whom they haue moſt of all afflicted, & faine them(clues-|: . 


An ngratefull 
man neither 
feereth nor 
oweth, 
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they would not doe, cxceptthe loue of honeſtic , which isto bedelircd for it 
| ſelte,compelled them to ſeeke acontrarie reputation togtheir corrupt manners, 
and to conceale and cloake their wickedneſle , the fruit whereot 1s delircd, bur 
the thing it ſclfe is ſhamefull and odious to them : neither is there any man fo 
farre eſtranged and ſcqueſtred from the law of nature, and degenerated from 
manhood, that would bee naught for his mindes ſake only. Aske any of theſe 
Gallants that line by rapine and ſpoile, if they had notrather gertheir goods 
by any honeſt meanes, then ” robbing and ſtcaling ? Hee that inricheth him- 
fe.fe by {poiling and killing pafſengers, willrather wiſh-to finde thoſe things he 
hath purchaſed, then takethem by force ; you ſhall finde no man bur hadra- 
ther enioy thetruits of his wickednefle, withour performing the wickedneſle it 
ſelfe ; wee haue this great benefit at natures hands, that vertue permitterh cach 
mans minde to bee illuminated with her beames , and they which tollow her 
not, haueafull view ofher. 


”  —— 


CHAP. XIII 


ee RFASBLEN tolet thee know, that the affetion of agratetull minde 15to 
RS S bedclired for it felfe, it is certaine that ingratitude ought to bee 
AA ficd and clchewed in it ſelte. Becauſe there is nothing that fo 

& much diſmembreth and diffipateth mens friendihip, as this 
£Z7&þMe&) Y vice. For in what other thing are weſccure but inthis,that we 
arc helped by mutua!l offices,and interchangeable friend{hips! by this one and 
only commerce of benefits our lifais not only aſſured, but better defended a- | 
gainſtall ſodaine incurſions. Single vs alone, whatarc we? buta pray and ſacri- 
fice for raucnous beaſts, neitheris there any bloud more vilc or calier to be ſpilt: 
for other beaits haue ſufhcient force to maintayne and defend themfeiues. 
Wharloeuer beaſts are bred to wander vp and downe, and to leade a lolitarie | 
and ſeparated lite, arearmed, weakneſle girteth in and gaulcth man on cucty 
| ltde: the force of his nailes , the ſharpneſle of his tecth hath not mage him ter- 
niblc to thereſt, being naked and informe : ſocietie aſſureth and detcnceth him. ! 
T wo things hath ſhcegiuen him, to wit, reaſon and ſocietie, which make him, 
(although he be expoſed to all other dangers) moſt powerfull and puiſſanr. And 
thus he, that being alone and ſeparated, was the leaſt and feebleſt of all the relt, 
is become the Maſter of all things. Societic gaue him the dominion ouer all 
living creatures, Socictic whereas he was borne for the Land, bath tranſmitted 
him into a ſoucraigntie of an other nature, and made him Lord ofthe Sea like- 
wiſe, Socictic hath repreſſed the violence of infirmities, puruaied ſuccours and 
aſbſtance for old age, and given comfort againſt ſorrow. Shee it is thar giueth 
vsforces, and animatcrh ys to reſiſt fortune. Take Societic away,and thou ſhalt 
extinguiſh and cut off the vnitic ofmankinde, whereby life is ſuſtaincd. But you 
take it away,it you bring to paſſe that athankeleſſe minde is not ro be eſteemed 
for it {cife : but becauſe that hee ought to feare, leaſt agreater miſchiete befall 
him. For how many vngratcfull men arc they, that may bee vngratetull with- 


out puniſhment. T'o conclude, I call him vngratefull whoſocuer is gratetull 
for ſcare. 


CHAP. 


Of Benefemavn. 
C #42. : Py 03: s 


NP is amadneſſe ro fearethele, from whom we receine all our good 


> BIT and happineſſe, neither doth any man-loue rhoſe whom hee fea- 
Ty reth.- Finally, thou Epicure, thou halt difarmed God; thou 


rbis manner begirt and inuironed with aſtrong and impregnabic wall, ſepara- 
ted and retired out of the fight,and touch of mortal men,thou oughteſt ro hauc 
| nof:areof him, becauſe he hath no meanes to doc either good or cuill. Bur rc- 
| maining alone betwixt the ſpace and diſtance, which is berwcene one Heaven 
' and another, abandoned of all companie of creatures and men, disfurniſhed of 
all things, hee is out of: danger of theruines ofthe world , which hee ſcerh fall 
abouch1m, and about him,nor making any reckoning of our vowes and prajers, 
neither having any care of vs. And yet ſuch as he.is,thy delire isthat we ſhould 
thinke that thou worfſhippeſt him, and that thou owelt him as much reverence, 
as thou doeſt to chy.father. All which thou doeſt, in my judgement, to this end 
on!y, tharthou mighſt not be accompred vngratetfull : Or if thou doeſt it not to 
thisend, ifthou wilt not hauc vs ſuppoſe thatthouart rhanketull, becauſe thou 
thinkett that thou haſt received no benefit ar his hands, and thar happily thy 
little 4romvesand mites, which thou halt fantaſtically coined in thy braine, have 
ralhly and vnſurely ftormedand faſhioned thee ſuch as thouart,why doeſt thou 
worſhip him? It is (thou wilt anſwerc) for the excellencie of his great Majeſtic, 
2nJ tor his wonderous nature; I purthe caſc that this be thus, at leaſtwiſerhou 
docit it without hopeof any good, and without any perſwaſion or appearance 
of profit. T here istherefore ſomewhat thar isto be defired for it ſelte, the dig- 
nitie whereof inuiterh and drawcth thee to louethe ſame, and truly,thatis, ho- 
neſtie. For what is more honeſtthen to bee gratcfutl ? che matter of this vertue 


extenqeth it ſclfe as farre as our life. 


FY 


| 
| 
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CHAP. XX 


> Vein this good, ſaith he, there is ſome profit likewiſe : for in what 
> vecrtucis it not? Buttharis ſaid ro bedelircd for it ſclfe, which al- 
chough it haue ſome commodities without ir {clfe , is notwith- 


dities be remoued and taken away. lt is profitable for merobee 
thankefull, yet will I be thankefull although it bee ro my harme : whar ſceketh 
hethat is thankefull ? Is it to the end that his acknowledgement may gethim 
new friends, and more benefits ? what if in ſo doing he ſhould purchaſe other 


| thegood which he hathreceiued, but contrariwiſe that hee fhalllofe much of 
that he hath alreadie gotten, and hoarded vp in his coffers; would hee willingly 
1ghr vpon this loſſe ? vndoubtedly, that man is vngratefull thar fixeth,theeye 
of his deſire vpon a ſecond good turne, when hee fatisfieth thefirft, hoping to 
make profit of that pleaſure, whereof he acquiteth himſelfe: I call him vngratc- 


full chat ſitteth by a ſickman, and continually atrendeth by bim, becauſe he is 
13 | to 


20 O mati of ſound vnderſtanding hath eur feared the Gods, fot it 


n | baſtdifpoiled him of hisarmes and power,and leaſthe ſhould be 
tcared by any man ,.thou haſt turned him out of the world. Bcing then after 


mensdiſpleaſure ?if a man bee aſſured that hee ſhall gaine nothing in reſtoring | 


& ſtanding well pleaſing and acceptable, cuen when thoſe commos- | 


It is not mieded 


that the wit mit (| 
hbith no fczre of | 
God, 1f feare be | 


taken for one of | 


the ſeuen gwfis 
of the bo!y Ghoſt: 


but this place is | 


to be -nacrſivod 


that lowe, which , 


u not coratible 
with thit loue 


wherew:ih good | 


men loue God , 
bit with b:m as 
a (eraile feare, 
wich is mot of 
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| to make his laſt will and teſtament, or hath ſo much lcaſure as to thinke of any 


inheritance or legacie. Although he doe all things which a good friend (or ſuch 
a oneas is mindtull of his duetic) ought to doe, if hee conceiue in himſelfe any 
intereſſable hope, he layethaſnare,or asa fiſherman armethHis bait,ifhe expe. 
and linger aftcr che death ofthe partic, and hover about his carkaſle like carjon 
crowes, which ſtand ſpying neere at hand for thefallof ſome cattell by the rot, 
he will giuean occaſion for cach man to thinke, that he doth but expe the 
death ot his good friend, and doth but houer and haunt about his perſas; A 
thankefull heart conceiueth no pleaſure, but in the onely vertue of his good 


intent. | | 


« ev 


CHAP. TFE 


#FFD [[tthou know that this is true, and that a thankfull man is not cor- 

A ruptcd by profit ?therearetwo forts of thankfullmen. He is faid 

= to bethankfull, that maketh ſatisfaftion 1n ſome ſort for that he 

hath received. This man peraduenture may vaunt himſelfe, he 

hath ſomewhat whereofto boalt, and to ſpcake of. He likewiſe 

iscalled thankfull, that hath recciued a benchit with a good minde, and oweth 
it withas good. T his man hideth himſclte in his owne conſcience: but what 
profit may hereapec of an affeion ſo deepely hidden? But that other man, al- 
though he wanteth meanes todo more, yet is he thankful:he loueth,he oweth, 
he delircthto yceld fatisfation,what aske you more? he is not wanting to him- 
{cife, A workeman isa workeman, although he want his tooles to cxerciſe his 
Art , and acunning Muſitian is a Muſitian, although his very voice cannot be 
heard for muttering and noiſe that is made about him. Iwill gtue thankes for 
the good that is done me: after this rhere remaineth jomething for me to doe, 
northat I may be thankful, but rea)l y acquit of my obligation. For oftentimes 


| hee that recompenceth is not thanketull, and contrariwiſe, many that doe it 


not, arcthanktull. For as of all other vertucs, ſo the whole eſtimation of this 
hath reference to the minde, if ſhe be obſeruant of that which concerneth her, 
whartſocuer otherwiſe is dehicient, is the crrour of Fortune, Euecn as a man cea- 
ſeth not ro be eloquent, although he be {ilent, nor ſtrong, although his hands 
be boundand fettered, neithera good Pilate, although hee be vpon the firme 
land, becauſe hee wanteth no perte&tion in his ſcience, although there be ſome 
impediment that letteth them from viing the ſame. Euen foalſois bee thank- 
full, that hath oncly a will to bee thanktull, and hath noother witncfle of his 
willingneſle, but himſeltc. Nay I will ſay thus much more, ſometimes cuen he 
is thankful, which ſeemeth vnthankfull, and whom miſdeeming opinion tra- 
duceth for the contrarie. Wherein then repoſeth this man his truſt, but in his 
conſcience, which reioyceth init ſelfe, although it bee oppreſſed, which reclai- 
meth and gain- _ all that eloquence can vrge, or fauourdetratt : and repo- 
ſeth all things in her ſel fe? : And though ſhe ſeeth neuer ſo hugea multitude of 
men that reproue her intentions, ſhe makethno reckoning of the contrary opi- 
nions, but thinkethto iuſtific her ſelte in her owne ſecret iudgement. And al- 
beit ſhe perceiue, that her faithfulnes bearethe puniſhment of perfidiouſnes, 
yet ſhe abateth no whit of her courage, neither is abaſhed thereat,but ſtanderth 
{till aloft, aboue her puniſhment. 


CHAP. 


Of B enefits. 


CC HAPCUAXIE 

; 209 £1377 3} 3210 4 I MIGIR EO. t1 
Haue (faith he) that which would; and that which Idefired :4 
haue not as yet repetitedme; neither will cuer repent my ſelf: 
43] [0p neither ſhall Fortune.howaduerſe ſoeuer the be)! fix-iniime this 
59-1 FAA pulillanimitie, as tro make me ſay: What is that 1 Iutewited ? wherets 
TIIPYG hath my good willnow profited me? Ieptofittethmewhen I am on 


and deuoure the ſame on euery lide, although my body(fraughttd'with a good 
conſcicnce) ſhould bepur into a flaming fire, andrortured and burned rherein, 
yet wouldthe fire be pleaſing to me, becauſe thorow it my ſpotlefſe faith woul 
{hinz and appearc. I will now once morereinforcethat argument which 1 haue 
v{ced intimes paſt, Why isit, that when wedie weare delirousto be gratefull? 
Whycxamine we euery particular mans deſerts? Why endcuour we to refreſh 
the memorie of allourlite paſt, rothis incent,that we might ſeeme tobe forzer- | 
full ofno mans kindneſle. Ar that time there remaineth nothing forhope'ts | 
linger vpon, and yet ſtanding at the pits brim, our deſire is rodepirrthis world, 
to cuer y mans fatisfaRion. The reaſon is, becauſe the proper a of thankeſpi- | 
ving draweth with ira moſt great rewardof it felfe, and the force of verrue- is | 
very great, to draw mens hearts vntoit, and the beautic of honeſtic ſo cnuiro- | 
neth and (urpriſeth mens mindes,that it rauiſheth them with the admiration of 
thelight and brightneſſe thereof, yea many commodities enſue thereby. For 
thelife of ſuch as are honeſt is more ſecurcd ad innocent; which is accompani- 
ed with a thankefull ſoule,and out of feare. Naturo had dealt vniaſtly with vs, if 
ſhe had made vs partakers of ſo great a benefit, with miſerie, datiger, and vncer- 
taintie. Bur, contider I pray you, alchough thou mighteſt cafily, and without 
danger attaine very oftentothis vertue by an aſſured and cafieway, whether | 
thou couldeſt not find inthy heart to make thy way thereunto,by vnacceliable 
rockes,through ſtony wayes,tull of Serpents and Gags beaſts... : LH 


= | Er ought we notto ſay,that a thing ſhould not bedeliredfor 
YZF ioucotit lclfe,becauſceit is accompanicd with ſome forrainepro- 
"WE o [it that attendeth it. For wee ſee almoſtdaily, rhat rhe faireſt 
\ £20 Ichingsare accompanied with acceſlary endowments, but yet {6 
SS 1 they draw theſe commodities after them, and they them- | 
{clues goe betore. May it be doubted, butthat the courſe and direular motion 
of Sunne and Moone, doe temperate this dwelling place of mankind by their | 
diuers changes ? Or that by the heate of the Sunne,all bodies are cheriſhed, the | 
earth is relaxed and opened, ſuperfluous moiſtures abated, and the irkefomenes | 
of Wintcr that bindeth all things allayed, or that by the effeAuall and _ | 
warmth ofthe Moone the ripening fruits are moiſtened ? Or that the fruitful- 
nesof man is anſiverable and correfpondenttohercourſe :or that the Sunne by 
his proper motion maketh the yearediſcerneable, and che Moone by her cir- 
| cumuo[ution in ſhorter ſpace maketh the month.Bur admit you take theſe ver- 
tues fromthe Moone, were not the Sunne of it ſelfe worthy ro bce beheld and 


- 


CHAP, XXIIT. a = 
thc 


the racke: it profitteth me being inthemiddeſtofthefire, whicKif' ir ſhould be | 
applied to cuery member of my bodie, and by lirtle and little (hould'etiuirone | 


admired 


Innocence in da- 
ger s confident, 
in profp-rite 

milde, i all en» 


/ counters bappy- 
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i Admiwration «of 
| trefe tings ac- 
comp inied with 
dewotion, w.rt 
admiravte ts | 
Wo#r ve tney 11 te 
$oulc ? 


= A Stocall cy. 


ror, wboaltrive | 
Date to the 
Starits, 


| thcjr (wiftneſſe, vnderan appearance ofa ſtanding and immooueable worke? 


| lence? What anorder ofdeſtinics doth this certaine bound bring forth > Theſe 


| uers, that hauc obſcure motions and hidden courſes. What then ſhouldeſt 
| thou not bee ſtrooken with admirationto behold ſo huge a worke, yea though 


| by his winds,and moyſined thee not by the ayre ? 


| 
| 


Lucims Annaus Seneca. Ls, 4. 


admircd in our {ight,though he did but ſwiftly paſſe betore our eyes. Were not 
the Mooneto be admired by vs, although thee ranne by vs bur as an idle Star } 
 Whenthe heauen by night time darteth outhis lights, when we behold ſuch 
an infinity of Starres ſhinevpon vs, who ts hee that 1s not rauithed to behold 
them? Who is;he that ſeeing himſclfe robe ſurpriſed by ſo great a wonder, hath 
 Jejſuxearthat time to thinke on the good and profit that they bring ? Behold, 
thele Starreshat glide aloft in the (till brmament, after whar ſort hide they 


How much isdonethis night, which thou obſcrucſt onely for a reckoning and 
difference from thedayes? What atroope ofthingsare vnfolded vnder this fi- 


things which thou behoſdeſtno otherwiſe, butas matters diſperſed for beauti- 
tying, are eucry one of them occupied in working. For thou canſt not imagine 
that the ſeuen-Planers onely hauc their deligned motions, and thereſtſtand 
fixed, will comprehend the motion of very tewe. But there is an infinite num- 
ber of * gods, which are farre (cuercd and withdrawen from our ſight, which |. 
both gocand come. And otthoſe which are ſubic&t ro ourſighttherearedi- 


it ruled thee not, preſerued thee not, cheriſhedthce nor, ingendercd thee not 
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CHAP. AAXT117. 


>I Ow, cuenastheſe things, although they hauetheir firſt and prin- 
\F* cipall vies, and are both neceſlaric and profitable tor ourlite yet 
 itis themaicſtic ofthem that eccupieth the whole minde. Euen 

> ſoall vertuc (andeſpecia/ly the vertueof gratefulneſſe) yeeldeth 
very muchprofir, yet will it not beloued forthe ſame; tor it hath 


| fit. Vertue entertaineth not a couetons and baſe minded Louer, ſhee will bee | 


thus : 1 would faine requite the curteſie 1 haue receined, but 1 feare the charge andex- 


yet a furtherthing init, neither is1t ſufficiently vnderſtood by him, which ac- 
counteth it amangft gainefull things, Is a man thanktfull becauſe it concerneth 
his owne profit? Ergo, alſo he is thankefull, but for ſo much as implieth his pro- 


courted withopen hands and a liberall heart. The vngratetull man thinketh 


pence, I feare the peril, I am affraide of diſpleaſure, I will rather doe that which i more 

profitable and ſecure for me. One and the ſame caule and reaſon, cannot makea 

man thankefull, and vngratefull : as their aftions are diuers, ſo their intentions 

aredifferent. The one is vngratefull alchough it bchoucth him not, becauſeit 

is for hisprofit, the other is gratcfull although it bee againſt his profit, becauſe 
| heought ſoto be. 


CHAP. X XP. 


Þ Ecarcreſolued to liue conformable and agreeable to nature, and 
PA to follow the cxample of the gods. But in all that whatſocuer 
YW. the gods doe, they follow nothing elſe, butthereaſon ofdoing | 

that they doe, except hapily thou imagineſt, that they receive 


the fruit of their labours out ofthe ſmoake of im.railes, and the |} 
odour 


—_— 
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L184. | Of Benefits. 
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odour of the incenſe which is conſumed in their ſacrifices. Conſider how great 
thingschey atchiue and compaſſedaily , with what aboundant fruitcs they re- 
plcnith the carth, with how ſeaſonable and fauourable winds (fitly ſcruingto 
conucy vs intoall forraine Coalts) turne they and mooue they the Seas, with 


ment, by the hidden and ſecret Spring-heads. : Alltheſe things doethey with- 
out any recompence, and without any profitthat may accrue vnto them.. This 
example a!ſo ought our rcaſon tooblerue (ifirdifagree notifromthis pattcrne 
and preſident) leſt it tollow honeſtthings, asifhired and engaged. Let vs bea- 
ſhamed to ſelltheleatt courtetie that we do. The Gods expe no recompence 
for thar they doc. Itthou wilt imitate the Gods (faith hee) thou muſt pleaſure 
euen thofe that arc vithankfull : for the Sunne riſerh vpon the wicked, and Pi- 
rats haue the ſea open vnto them. Td | 


Mt 


CHAP. XXFL | IT 


Ts ;*7 

N this place they demand whether a good man may imploy his 
benefits on an vnthanktfull man, knowing him'to.be ſuch aoge # 
[-/ Giue melcaue to ſpeake ſomewhat by the way, leſt I be entang- 
AY [2 led wich adoubttull queſtion. T here are,according to the opint 
KR onofthe Stoicks, two ſorts of vngratefull men: T heone vngrate- 
full, becauſe he is a foole, and wanteth iudgement; hut he that isa foole, is con- 
ſequently euill,and an cuill man is replenithed with all kinds of vices, and there- 
fore is vngratetuil. In like manner wee terme cuili menintemperate and diſſo.. 
lute, couetous, prodigall; and malicious, not that theſegreat and notorious Vi- | 
ces are incident to cucry cuill man, but becauſe they may be, and are in them, : 
though vndiſconered. The other is vngratefull, whichinall mens 1ndgement 
and voicesis termed ſo,and for that by nature he is proneand inclined thereurt- 
to. Tothar vngratefull man, that ſo is not free from this vice,as he is free from 
no vice, agood man may doc a courtelic and kindneſle : for ſhould-he bur reie&t 


OE TRY 


dt 


tull man, which is a defrauderof benefits, who naturally hath his heart addifted 
to ingratitude,he ſhall no more giuea benchit,then to truſt his money to a ban- 
querour, or leaue apledge in his hands, who hath heretofore defrauded many 
others ofthcir right. Wecall him coward who is a foole; for this followeth 
thoſe wicked perſons,who arc indifferently ſeazed of all kinds of vices: but pro- 
perly we account and call hima coward, who naturally is affrighted with the 
 theleaſttrifling noice he heareth. Soa foole hath all vices, buris not naturally 
wicked vnto all : one is ſubic&to auarice, the other to prodigalitic and outrags 
ous expences, the other to ſhameleſſe petulancic and wantonneſle. | 


—— 
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CHAP XXAFI5 


B Hey then are deceiued, who queſtion with the Stoickes after this 
manner. What then, is _£hilles a coward ? What then, 15 <4 


A. >. 
( : 6 . ; 
oF k ME r:#tides (co whom Iuftice gaue his name) vniuſt ? What then, .is 


A Fabius ( who by cunRarions and delay, reſtored his decaying 
2d Common-weale) raſh ? What then , feareth Decis death 2 is 
Mutins 


how many and ſudden ſhowers mollific they and moyſten they the earth,and | 
replenith thedried.vaines and fountaines, and rcnew them by infuſing aueri- | 


thoſe of this condition, he ſhould doe good vnto no man?Bur vntathis vngrate- | 


v4 4 «4 


What a burthen 
bath iniquitie on 
bus backe ? 


The deſcription 
of a Coward, 


For be was cal- 
led Ariflides 
Irnfigs. 
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Mutius a traytor ? is Camillus a forſaken ? Noe, we intend no ſuch matcer , nei. 
| therſay we thatall ſorts of vices are {0 inſeparably vnitcd inallmcn, as in ſome 
there are particular faults, and they more eminent. Bur this we ſay, thata foo. 
liſh and wicked manis ſubic&t andenclined toall vices, in ſo much as we acquit 
| notthe bold man of feare, nor diſcharge the prodigall man otniggardize.Euen 
| as manis naturally endowed with all his tive ſenſes, and yctallmenare not fo 

uick-{ighted as Lincews : ſo he thatis a foole hath notall vices, ſo vehement and 
| didbve as ſome of them, hauc ſome vices. All vicesarc inallmen; yetare 
| notall ofthem eminent in cucry man. Natureimpellcth one man vnto coue- 
' rouſneſle,this man toluſt, that man ſhe addierh ro wine, or it not as yet addi- 
| Red, yetis he ſo formed, that his diſpotition draweth him thereunto. For this 
| cauſe (that Imay returne vnto my purpoſe) I ſay that there is no man that is 
| not ſtaincd with ingratitude, andthar iscuil] : for hee hathall the ſeeds of wic- 
| kednefle in him, yet properly he is called vngratcfull, who is more inclined ro 
| that vice.On ſucha one therefore will I beſtow no benchit. For like as hee hath 
| very littlecare of his danghter,that maricth her toa contumelious and often-di- 
| uorced husband : and as hce isefteemed an il] husband and hoxſholder, who 
| preferreth to the ſteward(hipot his houſe, and gouernment of his patrimony to 
| onea'readic condemned for1]l managing his matters bulineſſe. And as he com- 
| mitteth agreat folly, and maketh a mad will,that leaueth ſuch a one Tutor and 
{| goucrnour of his hcire,that hath beene a ſpoiler, an ouerthrow of innocent Or- 
| phelins. So ſhall hee bereputed to beſtow his courteſies very inconliderately, 
| who maketh his choice of vngratefull men, on whom hee may beſtow that | 
| whichis ſure will be loft. 
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He Godsalſo (faith he) giue many things to vngratcfull men: but 
theſe, had they preparcd for the good, yet betall they the cuill 
alſo, becauſe they cannot be:ſeparated. And more reaſonis it to |' 
proht the cuill for the goods ſake, then to abandon the good for 
the euils ſake. So thoſe things thou ſpeakeſt ofthe aay,the Sun, 

theentercourſc of Wintcrand Sommer,the temperate ſwectenes of the Spring 
and Autumnc, the raines,the water-ſprings, and the ordinarie blaſts of windes, 
were deuiſed by the Gods forall men in generall, they could not ſeuer and fe- 
parate them,onely for thoſe they intended good to. The Kinggiueth honors 

trothoſe thatare worthie, but he oftentimes yeelderh publike larges, and pre- 
ſcnrs of victuals tro thoſe that deſerue it nor. The theefe, the periured man,the 
adulterer (prouided alwayes that he bea Citizen)receiucd the publike larges of 
| wheat, which is monthly giuen to the people of Rome, without reſpedt of his 

manners,whenthere is any thing that isto be beſtowed ſimply,as vpon a Cour- 
tizen, and not vpon a good Citizen, both the good and bad receiue the ſame 

indifferently. God likewiſe hath giuen ſome things in generall toall mankind, 

from whence no man 1s excluded. For itcould not be, that the windes ſhould 

be fauonrable ro thegood,and contrary tothe wicked. It was the good and pro- 

fic of all nations,that the ſeas were open and navigable, for the good ofthe mer- 

| arvoun vs wa and toextend the Kingdome of mankind. Neither could there 

| | alawbeprefixedtotheraine, that it ſhould nor as well water and ouerflow thc 

| | Iandsofthe wicked and vniuſt. There arc certaine things which are common, 

| | both 
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Of Benefits, 


| both to the oncand to the other. Citics arc builr,as well toentertaine the 200d, 


| as the eulil: tac monuments of learned.mens witsare publiſhed and vented a- 


| broad, to be read as well to the reprobate, as the vertuous. Medicine miniſtreth | 


' helpe cuen torhe molt depauched.No man cuer concealed the compolition of 
wholeſome medicines, tor feare-left the vnworthie ſhould bee healed. Sceke 
thou a irict account and valuation of perſons, in thoſe things which are given 
ſoucrally vnto a man,as a man worthie,and not in theſe things which confuſed- 
ly admit the common fort. For tacreisa great difference betwixt chuling a 
man, and not repulitng him. The law is open toall men, the murtherers them- 
ſelues enuic the peace, and they which haue ſtolne another mans goods, reco- 
uertheir owne. Such as are quarrellers, and readie to ſtrike any man in time of 
peace, are defended from the encmie with a wall intime of warre, Thoſe that 
hauc molt oftentimes offended the lawes, are maintained and conſcrued with 
| all affurance, vnder the authoritie thereof. In briefe there arc, ſome, though 
| of:hatnaturegthat they could not be app'icd to ſome perſons 1n particular, ex- 
cept they were granted vntoallin common. T hereisno cauſe therefore, why 
thou ſhouldeſt diſpute of theſe things, whereunto we arc publikely induced. 


- © . 
| Thatwhich in my choice and iudgement I would giue to any vertuous man, 


| will carefully prouide that I caſt it not away on ſuch a one, whom I know to be. 
| vngratetull. 


— * 
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Þ [|t thou notthen (faith hee) giue counſell toan vngratefull man, 
"#@ who would take thine advice in his affaires : nor permit him to 
fs draw water out of thy fountaines: nor ſhew him the way ithe be 
FW g2 out of it? or wouldeft thou doc theſevhings for an vngratcfull 
man, yctretuſe him afterwards all other ſorts of good? I will diſtinguilh in this 
point, or at leaſt-wiſe I will endcvour todiſtinguith the ſame. A benehr is a pro- 
fitable worke, but cucry profitable worke is nota benchit. For ſome things are 
ofſo ſmall moment, that they deſcrue not the name of a benefit. T wothings 
muſt concurre in making ofa benefit. Firſt, thegreatneſle of the thing, for ſome 
things there are, that vndcrgoe the meaſure of this name : who cucr accounted 
Itabenefit, to haue giuen a ſhiue of bread, or a peece of bare money,orto have 
permitted a neighbour to enter and kindle fire in his houſe? And yer ſometimes 
theſethings do 2 man more pleaſure then farregreater:bur thebaſenes ofthem 
diminiſheth theirreputation, euen then, when:the necefiitie of the time ma- 
keth them needfull. Againe, we ought to conſider that which is principall and 
of greateſt force: whichis firſt of all, that I doit for loue of that perſon,towhom 
[ would giue my bencfit, and whom I account worthy to recciue the ſame. Fi- 
nally, that Ldocit witha good will, and that feele in my ſelfe a greatioyand 
\ plealurethat I doc it. Of which points thereare none at all in theſethings that 
| we ſpeake of; for we beſtow them not as ypon worthy-men, bur carcleſlely as 
- | ſmallthings, and we giue it not vnto che man; burvnto humanities | RF 
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The difference 
betweene a pro- 
fitable worke 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca Lis. 
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' Matias a traytor ? is Camilla a forſaken ? Noe, we intend no ſuch matter ; nei. 
ther ſay we thatall ſorts of vices are ſo inſeparably vnitcd inallmen, as in ſome 
there are particular faulrs, and they more eminent. Bur this we ſay, thata foo. 
| liſh and wicked manis ſubic& andenclined toall vices, in ſo much as we acquit 
not the bold man of feare, nor diſcharge the prodigall man of niggardize.Euen 
4s «pt nil} | as manis naturally endowed with all his five ſenſes, and yetallmen are not fo 
tude. ' quick-{ighred as Lincews-: ſo he thatis a foole hath not all vices, ſo vehement and 
| Llordidate as ſome of them, haue ſome vices. All vices arc in all men; yetare 
notall ofthem cminent in every man. Naturcimpelicth one man vato couc- 
rouſneſſe,this man to luſt, that man ſhe addifterth to wine, or it not as yet addi- 
&ed, yetis he ſo formed, that his diſpolition draweth him thereunto, For this 
cauſe (that I may returne vnto my purpoſe) I ſay that there is no man that is 
not ſtaincd with ingratitude, andthar iscuill : for hee hathall the ſeeds of wic- 
kedneſle in him, yet properly he is called vngratctull, who is more inclined ro 
thar vice.On ſucha one therefore will I beſtow no benefit. For like as hee hath 
very little care of his danghter,thatmarierh her toa contumelious and oiten-di- 
| uorced husband : and as hce isefteemed an 11] husband and hoxſholder, who 
' preferreth to the ſteward(hipot his houſe, and goucrnment of his patrimony to 
 6nea'readie condemned for i]l managing his matters bulineſſe. And as he com- 
 mitteth agreat folly, and maketh a mad will,that leaueth ſuch aone Tutor and 
' goucrnour ofhis hcire,thathath beene a ſpoiler, an ouerthrow of innocent Or- 
 phelins. So ſhall hee bereputed to beſtow his courteſies very inconſiderately, 
' who maketh his choice of vngratcfull men, on whom hee may beſtow that | 
' which is ſure will be loft. 


—__ 


CHAP. XAFITI. , 


He Gods alſo (faith he) giue many thingsto vngratctull men: but 
theſe, had they preparcd for the good, yet betall they the cuill 
alſo, becauſe they cannot be:ſeparated. And more reaſonis it to |' 
prohit the cuill for the goods ſake, then to abandon the good for | 
the euils ſake. So thoſe things thou lpeakeſt ofthe aay,the Sun, 

theentercourſe of Winterand Sommer,the temperate ſwectenes of the Spring 
and Autumnc, the raines,the water-ſprings, and the ordinarie blaſts of windes, 
| were deuiſed by the Gods torall men in generall, they could not ſcuer and ſe 
parate them,onely for thoſe they intended good to. The Kinggiueth honors 
trothoſe thatare worthie, but he oftentimes yeelderh publike larges, and pre- 
ſcnrs of victuals ro thoſe rhar deſerue it not. The theefe, the periured man,the 
adulrerer (prouided alwayes that he bea Citizen)recciucd the publike larges of 
wheat, which is monthly giuen to the people of Rome, without reſpett of his 
manners,whenthere is any thing that isto be beſtowed ſimply,as vpon a Cour- 
tizen, and not vpon a good Citizen, both the good and bad receive the ſame 
indifferently. God likewiſe hath giuen ſome things in generall toall mankind, 
from whence no man 1s excluded. For itcould not be, that the windes ſhould 
be fauonrable to thegood,and contrary to the wicked. It was thegood and pro- | 
fit of all nations,that the ſeas were open and nauigable,for the good of the mer- 
chants trafhique, and roextend the Kingdome of mankind. Neither could there 

red rotheraine, that it ſhould noras well water and ouerflow thc 
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: lands ofthe wicked and vniuft. T here arc certaine things which are common, 
| both 
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| L118 4+ Of Benefits. | 83 | 
oth to the oncand to the other. Cities arc builr,as well toentertaine the 200d, | 
as the cuill >the monuments of learned mens wits are publiſhed and vented a- 
| broad, to be read as well to the reprobate, as the vertuous. Medicine miniltreth 
' helpe cucn tothe molt debauched.No man eucr concealed the compolition of 
| wholeſome medicines, tor feare leſt the vnworthic ſhould bee healed. Sceke 
| thou a irict account and valuation of perſons, in thoſe things which are given 
ſcucrally vnto a man,as a man worthic,and not in theſe things which confuled- 
ly admit the common ſort. For there1isa great difference betwixt chuling a 
man, and not repuliing him. Thelaw is open toall men, the murtherers them- 
ſelues enuic the peace, and they which haue ſtolne another mans goods, reco- 
uerthcir owne. Such as are quarrellers, and readieto ſtrike any man in time of 
peace, are defended from the encmie with a wall in time of warre, Thoſe that 
hauc molt oftentimes offended the lawes, are maintained and conſcrued with 
| all aſſurance, vnder the authoritic thereof. In briefe there are, ſome, though 
| of:hatnaturc,that they could not be applicd to ſome perſons in particular, cx- 
cept they weregranted vntoallin common. T heres no caule therefore, why 
thou ſhouldeſt diſpute of theſe things, whereunto we are publike!y induced. | | 
That which in my choice and iudgement I would giue to any vertuous man, 1 
' will carefully prouide that I caft it not away on ſuch a one, whom I know to be | 
| vngratetull. | 
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Þ Ilt thou not then (faith hee) giue counſel] toan vngratefull man, 
? who would take thine aduicc in his affaires : nor permit him to 
draw water out of thy fountaines: nor ſhew him the way ithe be 
ge out of it? or wouldeft thou doc theſevhings for an vngrarefull 4 
:trctuſc him afterwards all other ſorts of good? I will diſtinguilh in chis 
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we ſpeake of; for we beſtow them not as ypon worthy men, bur careleſſely as | 
mall things, and we-giuc it not vnto the man; but vnto humanities | ; 


et, 


Lucins Annens Seneca_. L1s, 4. 
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7,2 Denic not but that ſometimes I may beſtow ſome things on thoſe 


SD that arc vaworthy tor other mens ſakes. As oft-times in the pur- 
, KF luitot honours and dignities, the ancient Nobilitic of houſes hath 
&2 WS beene the cauſe, that thoſe men were preferred, who were vnprofi- 
| = cable, and of baſe eſtimation, betore thoſe that were learned and 
07x wil {nana of good ſpirits. Not without cauſe isthe memorie of great vertues ſacred; and 
+1 1n::etþ 1s. | Many men attet goodneſſe with greater delight, when they percciue that the 
| honor ot good men dieth not with them. W hat merit made Creeroes ſonne Con: 
full, bur the memoric of his father? What thing is it that cauſed Crmma of late 
(returning irom the Enemics campe) to be honored with the Conſulſhip? why 
This Sextus | was Sextus Pompey,and the reſt, that hauc borne the name of the Pompers, pre- 
Pompey ws | ferred inthe like maner,but for the cxcellencieand vertue of one onely man, 
we dinres | whoſe greatneſle was lo great,that his ruine & death could raiſe ſo many of his 
pens, who 7s | polteritic,to fo worthic cltimation ? What made Fabires Per/icus lately (that was 
Conjet 192 yea'e | {oharctulinthe moſt abieteſt mens cies, that they diſdayn'd to kiſle him)artain 
121d. ; _ s 
| vntothe Priclthood of ſo many Colledges, but only the tame of the Yerracoſians 
The wireof | and Abrozices,& of thoſe three hundred, that oppoſed one familic againſtthe 
-44 Soo intrulion oftheir enemies 1h their Countries defence? So much arc we indebted 
- L668. vnto vertues, that we oughtto reſpect them,not only while they be preſent, but 
alſo when they arc molt diſtant & our of light.Euen as thoſe vertucs wrought 
this effect, that they profited not only one age 1 bur left their benchts behinde 
| them toa!] ages: ſo ict vs not be gratefull ro one age only. This man hath be- 
| gotten noble children, he 1s then worthy of good turnes whatſoever he himſelfe 
/1s, becivſe he hath brought forth ſuch. Anotheris borne of noble Anceſtors, 
| whatſocuer he himſclfe 1s, let him bc ſhrouded vnder thc ſhadow of his Ance- 
rr #5 ſome part | tors, Like as obſcure and vncleane placcs are lightned by the repercufſion of 
ne , the Sunne-beames, ſoletidle and vaworthy men becilluſtrared by the light of 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


& N this place,my Zberalts,l intend tocxcuſethe goddes. For fom- 
| Fe fimes weare wont to ſay, Wherat aymcd the prouidence of the 
» Aicxanders | SS&| [@6<4. 824 des, when they committed the gouernement ofa Kingdome 
Brother. LS) la fo * Aridews bandes? Thinkeſtthov it was given him? It be- 


43 fell him for his fathers and his brothers ſake. Why gaue fnce 
the Empircof the whole world to Caims Calreula ,a man fo infatiate of mans | 
bloud, that he commanded the ſame to bee thed before his eics, as if hee had 
a deſire to drinke and devourc it with his mouth ? Whar, thinkeſt thou, that 
rhis greatneſle was giuen him for his owne merit? No,it wasgiuen to his father 
Ger manicw ; it was for his grand-fathers,and great grand-fathers ſake, and to 0- 
thers no lefle famous men their predeceſſors, although they led a private and | 
ordinary life. What, when thou madeſt Scaurws eMamercws Conſull.didſt thou 
; not know, that he recciued with open mouth the monthly excrements of his 
vnchaſtechamber-maids? For did he difſemble ? Would he ſeeme to be pure? 
| I will relarevnto thee a ſpecch of his owne,which was ordinarie in cucry garer 
mour 


wr————_— 
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mouth in my remembrance,and was commended in his owne preſence ; 4//z1- 


vnworthy to be named) that he would do that vnto him , which he had rather 
ſuffer himſelfe, : And ſetng that:Pafe warsdupltatch thetewithy and that hee 
þcgan ta. bend bis browes: * 17 Thentyporen snyentd {aid be):] winid it mich? f4 

pers 19e oral an my head. —_— ofhis be him{clfe iblaftd abroad 77 2) 
thou admitted a man loopenly {hamiciefſe & imgnugtryraths Macksgun®* A. 
bunal of Conſuls? Yerily when thott bethoughre8 hee oft bat old Semin? the 
Prince or prime man otche Senate in times paſt, «houcouldit not fulterhisrace 
and polteritie to be abaſed or extingutthed. SS Fa ©) 
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n-rormtay Allcitis for vs to perceine howthe goddes deale more favouter 
2 FRrIAy bly with ſome tor the mcrits anddeterrs ct their tatbers, att&:;pre+ 
no, deceſlors,and with othir ſorne forthe towardnetie thaedla}l be 
Ys) intheir children,and childrens children; andintholſe thay hexe- 
"SEAT after {hal} deſcend from their potetitic. For they know the-tye! 

' celline order of their workes, and they haue an infallible ſcience of all.ehoſe 
things which are to paſſe thorow their hands,alriough they are farte remote 
| fromour knowledge and vnderftanding. T herhings tnat we ſuppoleta beca- 


* 


 ſualland ſudden,are foreſeene and familiar to them. - Ler theſe be Kings (fag 


| they)becauſe their anceſtors have not beene, buximagined ittobea true Kings 
| dome,to beiuſt and abſtinent. And becauſexthey have not vicd the commgn- 
 weale for their profits, but dedicated their perſons to the ſeruice and increaſe 
| thereof. Let theſe men raigne becauſe ſome good man was their great grand- 
father,whoſe mind was greater then his fortune,who in civil] diſcentions choſe 
rather to be vanquiſhed,then to vanquilh ; becauſeit ſtood with the profit of 
the Common-wealth. His goodneſle could not be requited all:thiswhiley In 
| relpe&ofthat mgn,lert this man have preheminence Quer others,not becarſche 
| 1s otknowledge and ability how to vic jt, but becauſe thc other hath deſerued ir 
| forhim : for pcraduenturethis man 151n body mathapen, incountetanceloath- 
 lom,and will be a ſlander tothe placeand perſons of his aduancertent, * Now 
' will men finde fault with —_ fay, that Jam blinde, and raſh , and ignoxant 
' whereto beſtow the things that are due ro the chiefelt and cxcellenteſt nerſans. 


' But I know thatthe giuing of this thing to the one,134 farisfaionof ig tothe o- 


| ther,to whom it was duc long ſince. Whereby due they knowe ſuch acertamne 
; man, who was ſuch a gontemner ofglorice, when it followed him, Fat he ad- 
 uentured vpon perill with the ſame countenanice that others c{cape 1t, and that 
; ncucr made difference betwixt his owne profite ahd the protite of the Com- 


' mon-wealth ? Where is this man? who is be ? how know you him ? Theſe roc- | 


| ' 


| konings of ſuchreceipts and payments areſtriken out of my bookes, I know 
what and to whom I owe. To fome I make payment after long ume, tg other 
lomel giue atorehand,orelſe Ideale with them according as oecalion and the 


| Vtliry ofmy common-wealth requireth. *) rang oliw 1 


wer y- ——  ——_— 


;:; Polio being on a time laid vpon his bed ;he ſad ynto him ( but with wordes | 


* This ſreech ss | 
ob:e(trd,no! te 
Liberalis,but 
to pronuiae Biets 


All theſe reaſons 
he urgetb 18 the 
perſon of God, | 


* From hence,to 
the end of ihe 
Chapter all 1s 


diſioymed, 
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CHAP.XXKII IH 


RERvYOme things I will then giue toan vngratefullman, yet will I not 
v4 giue it for his owne ſake. Bur if ( ſaith he) thou knoweſt not 
whether he be thankcfull or vngratefull ; wilt thou expeR vnrill 
thou know. the fame? or wilt thou not loſe the opportunity of 
gluing the benefite? It istoolong to expe: for (as Plate ſaith) it 
is hard to coniefure what a mans mind is,and not to exſpettis ralhneſſe. To 
him we will anſwerc, that we will neucr expe& a certaine comprehenſion and 
| knowledge of things, becauſe it is a difficult matter to finde out the truth , but 
that we tollow that way whercuntothe{1militude of truth leadeth vs. All mens 
offices and ations proceed this way; vnderthis hope we ſow our lands: thus 
 ſaile we, thus vndertake we war,thus marrie we, thus bring we vp ourchildren; 
wheras the cuent ofall theſe is vncertaine. Tothoſe things addreſie we our en- 
terpri ſes, whercofwe belceue that we may hope the beſt. For who can warrant 
a rich harveſt to him that ſoweth,a ſate Portto him that ſaileth,vitory to him 
that warreth,a modeſt wife to him that marrieth, roward children tohim that 
| begat them ? Wefollow thoſe things whereunto reaſon jnduceth vs, not thoſe ; 
| whereuntotruth draweth vs. IfthouexpeCtelt to do nothing except theu be | 
| ſecured of the good ſuccefle,ifthou lingereſt vntill ſuch timeas thou bali tound 
out the : 6796 life will become vnprohtable and idic, neyther ſhalt thoue- 
ver dare orattemptany thing: whiltt the appearance of truth impelleth me 
to doc this or that, will not teareto giue a benefite to him, who in my opinion 
and in all likelyhood, will approue himſclfe thanketull. 


r 


CHAP, XXX1117. 


> Anic things may chance(faith he)wherby we may take a bad man 

© tobe good, agood man to be bad, becauſethe appearances of 

things wherunto we giue credite,do oftentimes decciue vs. Who 

} denieth this ? But I find nothingelſe, by which I ſhould goucrne 

S my thoughts. By theſe foor-ſteps mult I purſue the truth ; more 

aſſured Ihavc none. This will I endeauonr to cxaminewith all diligence, ney- 

ther will I aſſent vnto them over quickly. For ſo may it fall out in warre,that 

being decciued by ſome falſe appearance, I may aime mine arrow againſt my 

fellow Souldicr, Jcauing mine encmic vnrouched and in fafctie , but this both 

ſeldomtimes falleth out, and not by mine error : whoſe purpoſe was to wound 

mine encmie, and defend my fellow Citizen. If I know him to be vnerarefull 

I willgiuchim no benefit. But he coſened me, hedecciued me ; herc is no fault 

of him that giueth, for I gaue it as roathankeſull man. Bur if (faith hee) thou 

haſt promiſed to doc a man a pleaſure, and afterwards thou findcſt him to bze 

vngratefull, wilt thou giue it orno? if thou doeſt it thou offendeſt willingly, for 

thou giueſt to him, thou oughteſt not togiue: if thou denicſt,, in this caſc like- 

wiſe thou offendeſt, becauſe thou performeſt not that which thou haſt firmely 

TEN promiſed. Your ſet inthis place ſtaggereth and trippeth, and that proud pro- 
aprentu oft : , A 

mare confi, | Miſe of theirs, that a wiſe man neuer repenteth himlelfe of that which hee hath 

1 done; neither cuerreformeth his ations, nor changeth his counſaile , begin- | 

ncth to be ſhaken. A wiſemanchangeth not his counſaile, aslong as the _ | 

an 
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which was ordered. Finally, all rhings hee vndertaketh, he attemprethehiem 
with this condition;if nothing fall our chat may interrupt his ſage deignagca6d 
therefore lay we,that all things befall him.to his wiſh,that nothing hath berjded 


drie things may faltouc which may: crofle his puepoſe. Fooles are they, that 
Fortunc wilt favour chem, bur.a wiſe man-canſidereth herboth wayes: hee 
be,and how many things hinder mensdeterminations :' he'followeth variable 


Fortune; and the hazards of hamaneaffaires, with an vncertaine and doubtfull 
hope,cxpeting with affared counſailethe vncertaine cnds therof. But the.con- 


. 


\ufhcient] y herein. 


CHAP XXIXF. 


»» ax Hauc promiſed todoea pleaſure, exceptthere fall out ſomg-oc- 
> , ca{ion wherby I am letted from giuing that I intended; but what 
MT ifthe Commoh-weale command me to givethat vnto her which 
I haue promiſed my friend, it a publiquelaw bee made thatno 
, man ſhall do that which I haue promiſed my friend to petformie. 
I have paſt my word to gine thee my Daughter in marriage, and afterwards 
thou art conuicted to be a forraincr, with whom wee are forbidden ro contrat 
matrimonie. The law that prohibitcth , that, defendeth alſo my caule : then 
ſhall I breake my word, then ſhall I bee juſtly taxed with inconſtancie; if all the 
circumſtances continuing as they were when I promiſed, Incglefro performe 
the ſame: Becauſe otherwiſe wharſocuer thing is changed, giueth me libertie to 
determine anew, and diſchargeth mee of my former obligation. I hauepro; 
miſled to pleade thy cauſe, and aftcrwards I finde that the proſecution thereat 
will inthe end redonnd to my fathers preiudice. I haue promiſed thee to take a 
long iovrney with thee, but afterwards vpon better inſtruRions, 1 vnderitand 
that the way is dangerous and full of thietes, I intended preſently ro comennd 
viſit thee about thine inſtant buſineſſe, bur my childs ſickneſle, or my wites fal- 
| ling in labour, kepr meathome. All things ought to bein the fame eſtatethey 
were, when I promiſed thee, if thou wilt that my faith bee obliged vnto thee; 
But whar greater change may thcre happen then if hereafter I am infor- 
med thatthouarr an vngratefull and wicked man? That which I gauc thee, as 
toa worthy man, I will refuſe thee as a man vaworthy,and further more Iball 


haue a iuſt cauſeto be angrie with thee, becauſe thou haſt deceined me. 


4. 


and circumſtances continue the ſame, as they were when he determined. And | 
therefore neucr repenteth he himlelte inany thing, becauſe nothing could bee 
bctter done at that time then was done, nor nothing better ordered then that. 


him contrarie ro his expeRation; becauſe he preſumeth.in his minde, thar-fan- 
arc too-contidenr,'and who pronliſe:vnto themſcluesouer prremprorily,thar | 


knoweth very well what fivay crrorbearcth, how vncertaine worldly. things | 


dirons, without which hc beginneth and cnterpriſeth nothing, warrantiſe him 


—_ 


Tore law of 
bountie is limi- 
ted by circum- 
ſtances, 


Lucius Annes Seneca. Lis.4,| 


CHAP, XXAKFH 


Er will I nearcly examine the greatneſle of chat I haue promi- 
ſed. The valew of thething, which I baue promiſed co beftow, 
» {hall give meeconnſaile. If it bea ſmall matrer, I willgiue it; nor 
| becauſe hee is worthy,but becauſe I havepromiled. Neither will 
Tee» Igincitas a benefit, but onlytoredeceme my word, and hereaf- 
ter will I rake better heede, and by my loſſe I will chaſtiſe my raſhneſſcin pro- 
| miſing; and to the end I may hauea more feeling and ſenſible apprehenſion of 
the ſame, and henceforward be morecircumſpett in that I ſpeake, I will, (as the 
common prouerbe ſaith) paya fine for my tongue. Butifitbe a thing ofgrea- 
ter price, I would nor, ( as Mecevas faith) ſpend two hundreth and fiftie thon- 
ſand crownes, to buy mine owne blame : I will diligently compare both theſe 
things betweene themſelves. Ir is ſomething to keepe a mans word when hee 
hath promiſed, and againe it importeth very much to take care that wee giue. 
to ſuch a one as deſerueth the ſame: yet muſt we cofider how great our promiſe 
is: It it bea thing of ſmall valew, I will giueit as though I winked thereat, But 
if it may be cithergreatly to my loſle, or greatly to my ſhame. I had rather ex- 
cuſe my ſelte once for not doing it,then condemne my ſelfcalwaies for giving it. 
In briefe, all the waight of the matter conſiſterh ( as I ſay) inthis to know of 
what valcw and eſtimatethe promiſc is that I haue made.For I will not only re- 
taine that which I haueraſhly promiſed, bat I will redemand alſo that which I 
haue giuen amifſe. Heis out of his wits, that binds his faith for an error. 


CHAP. X\3 XF/TIHL. 


MF Hirtr of Macedon had a valiant and brave Souldier , who had 

faithfully ſerued him in all his warres, to whom in remuneration 

T5 of his vertue, he had often-times giuen a good partof that which 
aa bc had taken from the enemic, & incouraged him with rewards, 
gz» hc bcing a manofa mercinaric minde. It tortuned that this Soul- 
dier was ihipwrackt and caſt away at Sea, andthat the tempeſt and billawes caſt 
him onthe ſhoarcneare to a certaine Macedoniens dwelling place, who being ad- 
uertiſed of this his fortune, ranne vnto him, and recouered him to life, being | 
well-nigh dead. He caried him vato his owne houle, he lodged him in his owne 
bedde : he entertained this forlorne man ſo carefully and kindly,that hee reco- 
uered his forces, he maintayned him thirtie dayesat his owne charge, hee relie- 
ucd his necefitic, and gaue him monieand meanes to bring him back againe to 
thearmie. This Souldier, vpon his departure, told him this very often; If 1 
ener chance to ſec my Prince agame, I will requite this thy kinde entertemement . Cer- 
tainedayes after being arriued at the campe , hee failed not to tell Philip of his 
vnhappie ſhipwrack, but he concealed who had ſuccoured him, and forthwith 
beſoughthim to giue him acertaine mans lands, and this was his heritage who 
had ſograciouſlyentertained him, and with ſo much care anddiligence had 
| preſcrued him fromdeath. You may ſee (by the way) how Kings now and 
then, (buteſpecially in warre) giue many things, their eycs being thut: no one 
man 
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man aloneis able to ſatisfie ſo many armed deſires; there is not any man that 
at one time can be agood man, and a good Generall. How ſhall ſo many thou- 
ſands of vnſatiable men bee ſatisfied ? what ſhall they haue if every man may 
keepe his owne? T his ſaid Phihpto himlelfe, when he commanded him to bee 
put in poſſeſhon of thoſe Lands he demanded. T his man thus viglently chruſt 
out of his poſſeſhons, ſmothered and ſmoohcd vp this iniurie;notasa Clowne, 
but with much lilence & ſufferance, contenting himſelfe withthiis;rhat though 
chey had vſurped his poſſeſhons, they had not reſtrained him of his libertie, 
and priuily wrote a ſhort and ſtout letter vnto Philip, wherein hediſcoucred the 
iniury which was done him, vpon the reading whereof, 2 hilip was ſo diſplealed, 
that he preſently commanded Pau/anje to reſtore the land tothe former Lord, 
and as for the other reprobate and diſhoneſt Souldier, vngratefull gueſt,and co- 
uerous caſt-away, to brand him in the forehead, to witneſſe that hee was an vn- 
2r,cefulland vnthanketull gueſt, Truly, he was worthy, not that theſe letters 
(hould be written, but engraucn on his forchead, that expulſed and expoſcd his 
Hokt, like toa naked and ſhipwrackt-wretch, on that very ſhore,where once he 
had ſuccoured him. We ſhall afterwards ſce what more greater puniſhment he 
gcſerued : meane while thoſe goods were to be taken from him, which hee had 
ſo iniuriouſly vſurped. And who would be moucdat his puniſhment, who had 
committed ſuch a hainous crime,that might be the cauſe,that no man hereafter 
would count miſcrable the miſcric of the moſt miſerable ? 


CHAP. XXXFITI. 


8 Hal:Philipbe coftrained to performehis word vntothee,becauſehe 
3A hath promiſed thce,although he ought nor rodo that,though he 
4@) iniury anothcr man, thongh he comita hainouscrime,although 
dP by this onea& of his, he locketh vp the haucns, and ſhutteth vp 


oflightneſſe or inconſtancie, for a man to forſake a knowne and condemned er- 
rour. And a man ought ingeniouſly to confeſle and fay, I thought otherwile, 
[ am deceiued.Bur this isa perſenerance inan arrogant fooliſhneſſero ſay, T hat 


which I haue ſpoken once, whatſocuerit bee, I will abide by it, and make good. 


my word. It is no ſhame tochange a mans opinion, when the bulineſſc is chan- 
ged. Goto, if Philip had left him in poſſeſhon of theſe demeaſnes, and thar 
ſea-coaſt which he had gotten by his ſhipwracke, had he not barred all miſera- 
ble men from reliefe?It is better (ſaith he)that thou ſhouldeſt carry thropghout 
my kingdome theſe letters ingrauen inthy moſt ſhameleſle forehead, more 
worthy to bewritteninthine eyes. Shew thou in thy puniſhment, how ſacred 
athing the table of hoſpiraliticis. Let all che world reade this my law, enregi- 
ſtredinthy countenance, by which is decreed,thar it is no capitall matter, to 
entertaine any miſerable perſon into a mans houſe. So ſhall this conſtitu- 
_= of mine bon more ſtrongly ratified, then if I had engrauen the ſame in 
ralle. 


_———__—_— 


CHAP. 


—— Jn 


cheporrts againſt thoſe thatare ſhipwracke ? Itis no point either | 


| 


A leſſon for 
Princes that are 
oftentimes thus 
deluded and 
bl;nded, 


The reaſon why 
this wxgratefull 
nan was to be 


puniſhed, 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


D Hy then(faith he)did your Zems, when he had promiſed a certain 
$ mantolend him fiuc hundred pence, and had found him to bee 
inſufficient, and not able to repay him, m_—_ to the aduice of 
his friends, who coiuſelled him not todoit, perſcuered intruſting 
him, becauſe he had promiſed him? Firſt thereis one condition 
in adebr, another ina benefit. If I hauclent my money toan cuill debter, yet 
hauc I mcanes to recouerit againe : I may call any debter into tuttice, when the 
rerme of payment is come,and if he break or play the banquerupt, I hal hauea 
portion of my debt, but the benefit is wholly loft infticly, Moreouer,thisis the 
at ofan cuil man,thatofa bad husband. Again,neither would Zero haue perle- 
ucred rocredit him,if the ſumme had bin greater,it was but tive hudred pence; 
put caſe (as itis commonly faid)that he had ſpent it in a ſicknes, wasit ſo much 
worth not to reuoke his promiſe. I will come to ſupper (although it bee cold) 
becauſe I haue promiſed, bar ifit ſnowed or were bad weather, I would not ſtep 
out ofmy doores. I will ariſe out of my bed to accompany a Bridall, becaule 1 
haue promiſed(although I haue nor ſufficiently ſlept or diſgeſted my meat but 
notarall,ifa fauorſurpriſe me.I will come and giue my word for thee, becauſe I 
| haue promiſed, but not ifrhou wouldeſt make me ſtand bound foran vncertain 
| thing, or if thou wilt bind me to the Exchequer. I tell thee there is alwayes a 
ſecret condition implicd; ſoI be able, ſo it bee Jawfull. Ifchou wilthauc mee 
keepe my promiſe, ſct the matter in the ſame ftare,thatit was in when thou de- | 
- mandedſt,that it was in when I promiſed. Itcan be no point of ightneſſe ro dif. 
Theeondirin | APPOInt one, ifrhere happen any alteration by the way : why wondereſt thou if 
of ihe 'rmve | Ichange my counſell, when the conditions of my promiſeare changed? -I am 
pe me | readicat this timeto be the ſame I was then, if thou ſhew me ali things inthat 
TR | eſtate Tlefrthem: wee promiſe ro make appearance for my friend, yet isit not 
performed. For if there be any one that is hindered by force, or by a lawtull 
caule heis excuſed by eſloyne. | 


En 


CHAF TI £ 


He ſamealfo will ſcrue for an anſwere to this demand ; whether 

9&Y acourtclieis to berequitedinany wile, or whether a benefit bee 

Wa cucry way to be reſtored? Tam bound to yeeld athanktull heart, 

FIY but ſometimes mine infelicitic ſuffereth me not to make requi- 

XK tall;and ſometimes his felicitic, to whom I am indebted: for what 

can I, being poore, reſtore toa King orarich man ? whereas ſome ſuppole it to 
beaniniurictoreceiuc a benefit, and benefits doe alwayes burthen the receiuer 
with other benefits. Whatother ſatisfaRion can I make vnto ſuch a perſon, | 
| thento be willing toacknowledge theirgoodneſſe. For I ought not to reic& his 
| new bench, becauſe I haue not ſatisfied forthe former, wi] recceiuc as willing- 
| lyasitisgiuen me: I will offer my ſelfe vato my friend as a ſufficient matrer, to 
cxcrciſe vpon meall his good thoughts, and liberalitic. He that will not receiuc 
new courtclies,is offended with the old. I, but I render not the like : whatis 
that to the purpole ? thedelay is not in me, if either occaſion faile, or abilitic be 
wanting : when hedid mea pleaſure, he had the mcanes and the commoditie. 


He 


_ 
R——__———— 


L1B, 4. Of Benefits. 
He that hath done it, is either a good oran cuillman ; if he beagood man, my 
caſeand cauſe is good enough ; it hee bee an cuill mar, I will norpleade beforc 
him: neither thinke-I 3tmeete alſo to be ouer haftic in yeelding recompencc, 
contrary tothe mindesof thoſe who haue done vs pleaſure, or that we impor- 
tunethem to receiue, when they are vnwilling to take it. It isno requitall of a 
o00d rurne, to render that which thou haſt willingly receilied; to him that is 
vnwilling to accept the ſame. Thercarc ſame, whoita friend ſend them ſome 
littlepreſent, doe ſuddenly after requite them with another, to the endthey 
may vaunt they are not any waycs obliged. This isa kinde of refuſall, whena 
man will make requitall ſo ſoone, and by this meanes deface fo ſuddenly one 
preſent by another,Somerimes alſo I will not reſtore a benefit, when I am able; 
namely, when [ {hall detra&t more from my ſclfe,and doe my ſelfe,more hinde- 
rance, then I ſhall profit him ; when as he ſhall fecle himſelfe nothing a- 
mended by receiuing it, and I ſhall finde my ſelfe greatly im- 
paired by forgoing it. He then that hafteth to reſtore 
and requitea kindnefſe, hath not the minde of a 
gratctull man, but of a debter. And tocon- 
cludein few words, he that is deſirous. 
to pay ouer ſoone, doth owe vn- 
willingly hee that vnwil- 
lingly oweth, is vn 
7 nar 
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LVCIVS ANNEAVS SENECA 
Of Benefits. 


Taz Fier Booxs, 


The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


wo aRDCBRE He two ſpeciall parts being concluded and determined, How a benefit 
ſhould be ginen, and how tit ought to bereceined. He ſaith that hepaſſeth 

2 our to certaine thines,that are not ſo mnch in the matter as of the matter, 

fc, and both neare and united to the ſame», Then annexeth hec certaine- 
Jae iy queſtions, and firſt of all this. Whether it be aloathſome matter to bee 
ouer-comein benefits ? He denyeth that he may be oner-come, and approucth him ts bc. 


ons 


| alwaiesequall, that i deſirous 18 make recompence in good will, if in att he cannot. The 


ſecond queſtion ts : Whether any man may gine himſelfe a benefit * He denyeth it, yet 

argueth the matter on both fides. The third queition he vſeth is, Whether any man ac- 
coraing tothe Stoicks doctrine may be called ungratefull? hee af firmeth and teacheth it. 
His fourth queſtion ts, Whether all are ungratefull? he ſaith no; although he confeſſe_ 
many. Then as depending of the ſaid queition : How farre ma whither we are bound 
one for an other, as the Sonne for the Father and ſuchlike * He anſwereth by a diftin- 
clion,andrather denyeth. The fiſt queſtion is, Whether an vnpleaſing benefit may bee 
giuen to a man vnwillng to receiae? It may. The lait queſtion, Whether a benefit may 
bee redemanded ? 


yy ay theſe my former bookes, me thought, I had 
252 conſummated and accompliſhed my principall 
intent, when as I had intreated and diſcoucred, 
after what mannera good turne 1s to bee done, 
and in what ſort itis to be recciued, becauſe theſe 
two points are the Poles,on which the Sphere of 
j this diſcourſe is moucd. Whartſocuer I intreat 
of, orlinger on further, is not of the neceſhitic of 

\ || the matter, neither much impertinenttherunto, 
4 which wee ought to follow , not only whither it 
leadeth vs, bur alſo whither it inuiteth vs. For 


| continually there will ſome arguments ariſe, that will allure and entertaineour 
' minde with the {wcetneſle thereof, which israther not neceſſaric then ſuperflu- 
ous. Bur ſince you will baue it ſo, hauing ended all that which appertayned to 


the 


| 


 rable an eſtecmer of the ſmaljeRt goad ofhces,:a5 thou art, And thy bountic 


| r5usart thou to diſburthen thoſe whom thou haſt obliged, that wharſocuer 


| will to ouer-comeagaine. Euery man in a good purpole hath not the ſame tfor- 


| preſerued the worſt. When we ſpeake ofdutic, and both the one and the other 
 defireto acquit themſclues fully ; if the oneofrhem hath had maremeanes, if 


good a will, althoughthat which hee hath reſtored js of lefſe valew.then thar 
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che matter, let vs perſeuer to ſearch our theſe things, thatare annexcd vntoiir, 
but not-coherent, which wholoeuer doth curiouſly looke into; ncither perfor- 
meth a matter of great. moment, neither looſeth his laboux.: [But vnrarhice | 
(my vEbuties Liverajs). who art a man pf the.beſt nature, and ſainclined to 
curtelie, ao praiſe ofthele benelirs may ſufhee ; I never ſawarty man (ofauon- 


hath alreadie attayned fo farre, that thou eſteemeſt the curtelie done vnto thy 


tisfaction for rhe vngratefull, feaftrany man ſhould repent him of his bounrie 
and kindneſſe : and fo farreart thou fram all arrogancie and oftentarion, ſo deſi- 


chou beſtoweſt on any man, thau wauldeſt not feeme to haut giuen it as a be- 
netit, but ro haue repaicd it as a debt, And therefore, ſuch things as thou be- 
ſtowelt afterthis manner, returne vnto thee more plentifully. For commonly 
g00d turnes attend vpon him, that intendeth not to redemand them. And as 
plorie and reputation, doe moſt of all faſten vpon, and follow thoſe who flic 
tromthe ſame 3 ſo the fruit of benefirs is moregraciouſly correſpondent viito 
thoſe asgiue men leaue to be thankeleſle, if they liſt. Tr thall nor beechrough 
thy default, but that they who haue recctued benefits ar thy hands, may freely 
redemand the other, neither wilt thou rctuſe the former , which are cither ſup- 
preſſed or diſſembled by thee. T he intentof a generous man, and ſucha one 


ſon,vnrill he hath made him thankefull : neither wiftthis manncr of dealing de- 
ceive thee euer ; for naturally vices ſubmit ehemſclues vnto vertue, and looſe 
their courage, it thou haſten not too much to hatethem. | 


IEA ——_ 


CHAP. t7. 


- Hou conceiueſtlikewiſc a ſingular pleaſure, toheare this magnih- 
26 Wl) cent ſaying, that it a ſhame to be ouer-come in giving benefits, which 
LIL whether it bee true orno, it is wont to bee enquired vpon a good 


SF ground, and I thinke it farre different from that which thou ima- 


ſelfe, which is imploted on any other man. Thouartalwaics readie togiue ſa- F 


as hath a ngble minde, is ſo long to forbcare, and winke at an vngratefull per- | 


; gincſt, For neuer needeft thou to feare any aftrone ordiſhonour 
in ſuffering thy ſelfe to be oucr-come in the noble competencie of vertyous a- 
Qions, if ſo be thou forſake notthinearmes, but being once ouer-come haſt a 


ces, the ſame faculties, and the ſamefortune : which only temperateth the ends 
ofthe beſta&tions. The will of him that keepeth the right way, deſerueth to | 
be praiſed, although a more ſwifter runner hath ſer foote before him. Ir 13 not | 
inthiscaſcas it isinthe publique prizes, ſet out for ſpeRacle , wherein thevi- 
Rorie proclaimeth the better man; although in them alſo calualtie hath often 


hee have had matter at hand correſpondent to hi5 minde, if fortune hath per- 
mitted him to doe whar him liſteth : And contrariwile,if the other hath þad as 


which he hath recciucd, or if he have not ſatisfied at all, yer if bee hauea good 
mindeto make afuture ſatisfaion, if hee bend himſelte wholly to that bult- | 


neſle, if he duly thinke 0n nothing but the ame, he is no more Quercome wo | 
c 
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herhut dieth manfully fighting, whom his enemic could ſooner kill then put to 

fight. T har which. thou ſuppoſcſt to bedifhonorable or diſhoneſt, cannot be- 
falln good man, that is to ſay, to be vanquiſhed: neuer will his heart faile him, 
never will hegine over, hee will be alwayes readie toackhowledge cuen vnril 
the laſt houre ofhislife. He will doe inthis ſtation, and will confeſle himſelfeto 
hauerecciued great benetits,and wilproteſt that he hatha delire to repaythem 
with the like. | 


— 


CHAP. 111. : 


2s 9 He * Lacedemonians, torbad their Citizens to fight at buffers or 
) braces,where he confeffing himſelfto be vanquiſhed, doth ſhew 

him to be the weaker man. The runner that firſt obtaineth the 

goale, out-ſtrippeth his companion in ſwiftneſlc,but not in cou- 

rage. .I he wreſtler that hath fallen, and been foiled three times, 


| thethree hundred Faby were conquered, but ſJaine. And Regulus was Captaine 


| amongſt theCarthagmiaens, but not conquered, and all elſe whatſocuer opprel- 


| ſed by the force and waight ofenraged and cruell Fortune. The care is all one 
- in benehits, he that hath receined more great, more precious, and more often,js 


not for all this vanquithed. It may be that the benefits of one,are ouercome by 

| thoſe ot another, in reſpect ot thoſe rhings that are given, and are receiued. But 

 ifchou wilt make a compariſon betwixt the giuerand him thatreceiueth (whoſe 
mindes muſt be eftimatealſoby rhemſclues) there is neither ofthem ſhall hauc 

 thepalme. For wee are accuſtomed to ſay, that hee who is wountied in divers 
parts, and hethathath bur a flight hurt, hauedeparted on cucn hand from the 
combate, although once may ſeeme to haue receiucd the foilc. 


CHAMP, FEIL 


2 O man thereforecan be ouercome in benefits, if he know that he 

Bo, owveth, if he hauc a will to recompence, and if that which he 

([@d SITY cannot attaitic in a&t,he equalleth in minde and will. This man, 
Mz as long as he is conftant herein, as long as he hath a good intent, 

LC approuing his gratefull minde by outward ſignes : what skilleth 

iron whether part more preſentsmay bee numbered ? Thou haſt the power 
' togiuemuch, and I only rhe power to receiue the ſame : good fortune is onthy 
ſide,and good will on mine, yet am I ſo equal with thee,as ſome naked, or ſlight- 
ly armed,are equall to ſome that are armed ar all points. No man therefore 1s 


 ouercome in benefits. For cucry one is as thankfull, as he would be.For if it be 
an 
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anaffront and diſhonour to be ouercomein kinde offices, wee oughr nortare- 
ceiue a benctit at mightie mens hands, to whom wecan in no fort yceld any ſa- 
tistaction. I ſpcakeot Kings and Princes, whom Fortune hath entertained'in 
chateſtace, that they may doe much,and beſtow grear largeſſe, bat they cannor 
recciue bur very little, and farre inferiour totheirowne gitt, I fay, Kingsand 
Princes, to whom notwithſtanding there may be ſeruice done, whoſe grearnes 
and power is nor ſuſtained bur by afteftion, and the common conſent which 


Fortune her ſelte can giuc nothing. I muſt needs be onercome by Socratesin be- 
netirs. I muſt contetle the like of 2:ogenes, who marched naked amiddeſtthe ri- 


Kingly treaſures vnder his fcete. Did not he then (yeaand thardeſerued) both 
in 1s 0wne eyes,andother mens fight (whoſe eycs were not ſealed vp from ſec- 


lay ſubteCt. He was then more powerfull and more rich then Alexanzer, whoar 
thartime poſiefſed all things, forthere was more that this man would nor re 


cciue, then he was able to giuc. | | 
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vg T i3no ſhame to bee oucrcome by ſuch astheſe, for neither am 
© 1 Icſſe valiant, though you match mein fight with an enemie 

Se thar cannot be wounded. Neither thercfore can the fire burne 

3 lcſlc, ifit light vpon amatter inuiolable by fire.Neither therefore 
Ae bath the toole loft his force in caruing,itfthe ſtone be fo hard that 

it cannot be pierced,and if naturally it be ſo rebellious againſt all things that arc 
hard, that it will rather breake in pceces then yeeld. T he ſamedoeT anſwereof 
a thankful man,it is no diſhonor for him to be overcome by the benctits which 
hehath receiued at their hands, whoſe fortune is ſo great and mightie, and ver- 
tue ſo excellent, that it hath barred all returne of benefits vnto him. We are for 
the moſtpart ouercome by our parents, for ſo long do we bate them, as long as 
we iudge them to be troubleſome and inſupportable,and as longas wee vnder- 
ſtand not their bcnefirs. When as our yeares haue taught vs ſome experience, 
and we begin to perceive, that they ought to be beloued by 3s, for thoſe things 
tor which they were miſliked ; I meane their admonitions, their ſcueritie and 
diligent oucr-{tght of our inconſiderate youth, then arc they ſnatched and ta- 
ken from vs. Few there are that haue liucd ſo long as torcaperhe true fruit of 
their childrens towardneſſe, rhe reſt baue felt a burthen by them; and diſcon- 


why ſhould it be ſhamefull to be ſurmounted by them, (ince it is no diſgraceto 
be vanquiſhed by any whatſocuer ? For ſometimes we are equal! and vnequal| 
tooneand the ſame perſon; we are cquall in good will, which is only required, 
which wconely promiſe and profeſſe : but weare vnequall in fortune, for want 
whereof,if a man be hindercd from being thankfull,he ought not for thatcauſe 
to be aſhamed & bluſh, becauſe he is vanquiſhed. It is no diſhonor to be vnable 
to oucrtake, ſoa man purſue and follow ſtill. Sometimes wee are enforced be- 
fore wc haucreſtored the old, ro crauc new benefits. Neither therefore ſurceaſe 
weto aske, or demand wediſgracefully and diſhoncſtly, becauſe we runne -_ 
ther 


—— 


ches and molt precious mouecavles of the Macedonians, and trampled their - 


ing the truth) ſeceme more eminent abouc him,vnder whoſe greatnesall things | 


their ſubie&s hauc to obey them. Bur there arc ſome that are vnattainted with 
any coucrouſncs, that are ſcarcely touched with any humane deſires ; to whom 


tent: yet is it no ſhamefor children to be ſurmounted ” their parents. And | 
In 
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' The ier4s | therindebt, before wee bee able to repay thetormer , becauſe rhe fault is nog 
22. | throvghourdefaulr, but for thardiſabiliticpreuenteth our gratuitie. But ſome 
- +++,::4bc | thing will fall outotherwaics, which. will keepe vs from ſatis? ying, yet will wee 
| fav/101*'- | not bee over-matched in minde, peither will wee bee {hametull y oucr-come in 


; king la:3s}, 194 : : | 
[774 thclerhings, which are not in our power. 
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3» LixatxDra king of Macodon, was oftentimes wont to boaſt, 
that ncucrany man could oucrcome himin benefits. 'I.hereisno 
SS caulcewhy this ouct-haughty minded Prince, ſhould cait kiseycs 

BA Ye on the Maccdons, Greckes, Carians, Perſians, and other nations 
| Tee" which were bound vnto him by way of conqueit. He ſhould nor 
 thinke that that great Kingcome, which extended it {elte from theturtheſt 
\.contincs of T hruce,to the banks of the vuknown Sea, had gtuen him the macans 
t9accomplith and do this. .Sacrates himfelte might vaunt that he had done as 
much, and Piozeres allo, by whom he was ouercome. Why f{hould he not be 
| oucrcome that very day , wherein the man fivelling aboue meaſure with hu- 
mane pride, he ſaw aman to whom he could neyther give, nor irom whom hce 
could cuer take any thing? King Carevelgys intreated Socrates to come and vi. 
tic him z3to whom (as it isreported) Socratesreturned taisanſwer : Thit ie would 
not come unto him from whom he ſhould rectiue a benefite, which he could not requitea- 
gaime. Firſt of all,it was in his power not to recciueany thing : ſecondly, it was 
he that began to giue a benetite. For he came vnto him vpon hisrequeſt,and 
gaue that which the King could ncuer cquall or ſatisfie, Moreoucr, rchelaus 
wasto giuc him goide and itluer , but was himfelfe ro recciue the contempt of 
colde and filucr. Could not Szerates thertore requite Archelaus courteite? Had 
henotcqualled thegood wiuch he was torecetue , had he made him ſeea man 
perfect in the all of living and dying,knowing the trueends of them both? It 
he had taught the King (who ſaw notat mid-day) the ſecrets of Nature,where- 
| of he was ſo1gnuiant,that vpon a day whenthe Sunne wasin Eclips, hecauſed 
the dores of bis faace to bethut; and ( as men wer? wont todoc in cime of 
mourning & great mifcric) hecut oft his ſons haire: How greata bene had it 
beeneit be had drawne him loaden with tearc aut of the lurking places where 
: | helay hidden,2nd had encouraped him,faying, This is no defettion or obſ{cu- 
e- | ring of the Sunne, vutthe encounter of two Piancrs, when as the Moone, fha- 
.* | ping hercourle more lowerthen the Sunne, hath placed her Orbe vnder him, 

and by her interpotition holdeth his Iiphe obſcurcd from onr itght : fomerimes 
couereth no more then a ſmall part ot his bodice, when inthe coniuncton {hee 
palloth nomore burton one {(1de ; otherwinles thee ecclipſ{cth a greater patt of 
bis bght, when tne fetreth her {eife in his tron, and before him ; otherwhilesthe 
| courrcta him wholty,it wit a ivſt and equal! counterpoitc ,{hce intirely fettle 
' her {clte oppatite berwixt the Sunneand the earth : yet the fwiftneſſeof thetc 
 ttarres ſhall fuddemy ſeparate rhe one from the other , theearth hereby {hall 
recouer her l1phr: and this order {hall continue inall ages to come. There are 
' certaineand deſtinated dayes, wherein the Moone ſhall by her interconrſc hin- 
der the Sunne , not trom ſhooting forth the fulnes of his beames. Stay but 
a whilc,and thou thalt ſuddenly fee him breake forth , thou {halt ſec him dil- 


; charge himfelte ofthe Moone as it were of actoud, and ( ſhaking off as it were 
| thoſe 
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thoſe impediments that deraine him) thou ſhalt ſec him ſend forth his dclired 
light mott freely againe. Might not Socrates then hauerequited Archelars, if he 
had giuen him inſtructions how ro goucrne his Kingdome? Aslittle as you 
make of 1t,it had bcenea great benchit in Socrates, and greater any wayes then 
Archelaus could haue giuen him. Why then ſaid Socrates thus? Forſooth, bc- 
cauſe hee tooke a pleaſure topaſſethe time in f1guratiue mercie, and ieſting dif: 
courle, he mocked the whole world, butefpeciaily great men, and had rather 
dcnic him ſubrilly, then arrogantly and proudly, He faid that he would receiue 
no benchts at his hands, to whom hee could not returne an anſwerable recom- 
pence. Hefeared happily leaſt he ſhould beecompelled ro take that which hee 
would not, hee feared lcaſt hee ſhould receiue ſomething that were vnworthy, 
Socrates. But ſome man will ſay, that he might hauedenycd the lame, it he miſ- 
 likedir, but by this meanes he had incenſed an infolent King againſt him , who 
' would haucall that which came from his hands, highly eſteemed. Ir is ncthing 
| tothe purpoſe, whether thourctuleſttogiue any thing tothat King, or receiue 
| oughr at his hands, he conſtrueth and conceitcth the one repulle,as badly asthe 
other, and to a proude man it is more diſtaftfull ts be diſdained, then not to bee 
feared. Wilt thou know what he truly and really intended, hee would not en- 
tertainea voluntarie ſcruitude, whoſe [i1bertie a trce Citic could not endure. 
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23FE baue, as I ſuppole, ſufficiently debated vpon this part, whither it | 
were adiſhonour tro be ouer-comein benefiting. Which whoſo- 
cuerdraweth in queſtion, hee knoweth that men arenot wontro 
gtue themſclues benchits; for it had beene manifeſt that it is no 


ſhame for a man to be vanquiſhed by himſelfe. Notwithſtanding - 
amongſt ſme Stoicks, this alſo is brought in queſtion, whether a man may giue 
himſclfe a benefit, and whether he ought to yeeld himſclfe thanks? The caulcs 
why this matter ſecmcd to bee diſputable, were theſe that follow : Wecare 
wont to ſay, 7 thanke my ſelfe, and 1 can complaine of no man but my ſelſe, lam angrie 
with my ſeife,and I will bereuengedof my ſelfe,and 1 hate my {elfe,and many other 
ſuch things belides, whereby euery one ſpeaketh of himſelfec, asif it were of an | 
other. It (ſaith he) I can hurt my ſelfe, wherefore can I not benetit my ſelte | 
likewiſe ? Belides, if thoſe kindneſſes which I haue beſtowed vpon another, 
{hould be called benefits, why ſhould they not retaine the ſame name, if they 
wereimployed on my ſelfe ? Had I receiued them of an other, I ſhould owe the 
lame, why then had I giuen them to my ſelte, {hould I nor owethcm to my 
ſelfe ? why (hould I be vngratefull to my ſelte ? whereas itis no leſfſc diſhonora- 
bleand diſhoneſt for me, then to be niggardly to my ſelfe,then ro becruel} and 
tyrannous toward my ſelfe, and negletull of my ſclte ? As infamous 1s the 
band of anothers beauric, as ſhee that ſetteth her owneto ſale: wee reprehend 
a flatrerer, and anapplauder of other mens ſayiggs, and ſuch a one as i5 alwaies 
rcadicto veelda falſe luſtre and laud to cuery thing : So likewiſe is he moſt tult- 
ly reprehended that pleaſeth himſelfe, admireth himſelfe, and (if I may ay fo) | 
flattereth himſelfe. Vices are not onely batcfull, when they {innc abroade, 
but when they are retorted vpon themſclues. Whom wilr thou more admire 
then him thar goucrneth himſelfe, and that alwaies carrieth in bis hands the 


bridle of his owne motions and affeions? It is more caſic to goucrne Barbaris. 
K ans, 
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- ans, and ſuchas arc impatient of forraine gouernement, then to contayne a 

- mans minde : and make it ſubiett to it ſelte, Plate (ſaith hee) thanketh Socrates 

| becauſe hetaught him. Why ſhould not Socrates thanke himſelte for teachin 
| himſelte ? arc Cato faith : 7 hat which thou wanteſt, berrow of thy ſelfe.Why can 
| nor give it my lelfe, if I canlenditmy lelte ? T hereare innumerable things 
wherein cuſtome of diſcourſe diutdeth vs from our {clues. We are wont to ay, 
Let thou me alone, 1 will (heake with my ſelfe, and 1 will pull my ſelfe by the care_; 
WW hichifthey bee true, euen asany man ought to bee angrie with himlelfe,ſo 
ought he to thanke himſelte: as he may rebuke himlelte, fo may he praiſe him- 
ſeite:ashe may hannec himſelte, ſo may he profit himſclfe. An inivricand abe- 
ncfitarecontraries:it weſay ofany man , he hath wronged himlelfe, wee may 
likewiſe ſay, he hath done himlelte a good turnc, 
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2 © man is indebted to himſcife;but by theorder of nature:we muſt 

5 lirit owe, before we pay. T here 1s no debter without a creditor, 

no morethecn there 1s a huſband without a wite, or rather a Fa- 

ther without a Sonne. T here mult be ſome one to giue, it there 

p BA bcanytorcceiue. Itis neither to giue, nor recciue, toturne out 
ot the right bandinto the left: Eucn as no man beareth himſelte, although hee 
mouc and remoue his body : As no man, although hee hath pleaded his owne 


- : - © YL: . © . . 
' caule, 1s {ſaid to haue beene his owne Adquocate, ncither raifeth hee a ſtatue to 


| kimlelte,as it be had beenc his owne Patron. As the {ick man, whcnas by his 
| ownediligence hee hath recouered his health, requireth no recompence from 
| himſelte: ſoinallaFaires, yeacuen in thoſe wherein a man hath deſcrucd bef 
' ot himlelte, yer ought he not yeeld himſelte thanks, becauſe he hath not any to 
whom he may yeeld thanks: and it I grant thee that any man may do himſelte 
a picaſurc: I ſay, rhatin giving the ſame, he recciueth alſo. Admit I grant thee | 

| thatany onerecciucth a pleaſure from himſelte; in receiving the ſame, he ſatis- 
heth tor the ſame likewiſe. 'This cloaking and changing of perſons (as the com- 
mon prouerberunnerh) is made in thineowne houſe, and paſleth away forth- 
withas a tained andidledebt. For heethar giueth is none other then he that rc- 
cciucth, and both arc butone. This word, to owe, hath place, but betweene 
two ſcucrall perfons : how then may it conſiſt in him only, which in that very 
inſtant requiteth when heis obliged ? Eucn asin a Bowle or Ball there is neither 
high norlow, nor frftnor laſt, becauſe that in rofling and turning the ſame, the 
order of theſc things are changed : ſo as that they which went behinde arc 
now before, and thoſe things that fell, mount vp againe;and all things in fine re- 
rurne vnto one point, in what ſort ſocuer they bee remoucd; cuen ſo muſtthou 
thinke thatit falleth outin man: when thou haſt changed him into divers faſhi- 
ons, he 1s but one andthe ſame man. He hath beaten himſelfe : he hath no man 
ro ſue for doing him iniurie. He hath bound and {hut himſelfe vp 1n priſon: 
he cannot complaine of the 1niuſtice and force he hath done vnto himſclfe. He 
hath eratihcd himſcltc, and hath forthwith reſtorcd, cu-n when it was done, 
and a doing. Nature,the Mother of all things. is ſaid to looſe nothing;for what- 
{ocuer istaken from her, returneth to her againe : neither can any thing periſh, | 
becauſe it can hndeno place where to iſſue out of it ſelfe, but returncth thither | 
trom whence1itdeparted. But what reſemblance (faith hee) bath this example] 
ro 
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| roourmatter inqueſtion ? I will tel] thee : Put caſethou beevngratetull co thy 
ſclic, the benefit willnot bee loſt, becauſe hee that gave itretaineth it ſtill: Pur 
caſe thou wilt not recewueit, itisinthy poſſeſhon, betore it is repaid thee, Thou 
cant looſe nothing; forthat which is raken fromthee , is notwithſtanding got- 
ren for thee. Thewheelc is turned within thy ſelfe; receiving thou giueſt;and 
gjuingthou recelucſt. [ PE 
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CHAP. IX 

Man (faith he) muſt doe good vnto himſelfe, and'conſequently 
935597 bc mult be thankefullto himſelte. Firſt, that is falſe wheteon the 
YR - ſequell dependeth. For no man giueth himſelfe a benefit, bur 
& obeycth his owne nature, by whom heeis compoled and framed 
to loue himſelfe, whence there groweth in him an cſpeciall care 
coauoide thoſe things thatare harmetful,and to defire thoſe things thar ate pro- 
firable, For which cauſe; neitheris he liberal], that giuethto himſelfe, nor pit- 
tifull, that pardoneth himſclte, nor mercifull , that is touched with his owne 
miſcries. T hat which (were it imployed on other men) might iuſtly be called 
liberalitie, clemencic, and mercie: in regard of our ſclues, is but nature. A be- 
nefit is a voluntarietbing, but to profit a mans ſelte, 1s a necefſarie matter. The 
more benefits aman hath giuen, the morc bountifull is he. Who cuer was ap- 
plauded for ſuccouring himſelte ? for delivering himſclfc out of the danger of 
thicfes ? no man giueth himſelfea benefit, no more then hee entertaineth him- 
ſee in his owne houſe, no man giuethto himſelfe, no more then he lendeth to 
himſelfe. If any wan giueth himiclfe a benefit, hee alwaies giveth, hee giueth 
without intermiſſion, hee can neuer keepe iuſt reckoning of the number of his 
benefits. How can hee then returne a-recompence, whenas in that very thing 
wherein he ſatisfieth, he giueth a benefit ? for how can hediſcerne whither he 
giucor reſtore vnto himſelfe a benefit? whereas the matter concerneth but one 
only man ? I have delivered my ſelfe out of danger : have I giuen my ſelfe a be- 
 nefit? Once more I preſcrue my ſelfe inperill, do _—_ ſelfe a good turne;ordoe 
I reſtore it ? Moreouer, although I ſhould grant that firſt, that wegive a benefit 
to our ſelues, yet will Inotgramtthe conſequent. For although weegiue, wee 
owe not. Why ? becauſe wepreſently receine : Firſt, muſt we recetuea bene- 
hte, and then owe it, and then requite it. Buthere is no time of owing, info 
much as we recciuc againe without any delay. No man giueth but roanother 
man,no man owcth but to an other man,no man reftoreth but to another man, 

All that which in this fort requireth two perſons, cannot be done in one. 
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| Benefit is that whereby ſomething is profitably given, but this 
Y word, to have giuen, appertayneth toothers. Shall he nor beſup- 
20-5 poſed to be a mad man, thar faith, hee hath ſold any thing to him- 
"Vg&= ſelec? becauſe alale is an alienation of a mans ſubſtance and right, 
andatranſlationthereof vntoan other. Bur even as in ſelling,ſoin buyingan 
thing weought to make arcall ſurrender of the thing, and to leave that whic 


a man hath, to ſuffer an other toenioy the ſame. Well, if benefiting beeof the 
K 2 — ſame 
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ſame nature, then can no man benefit himſelfe, becauſe no man can giue ought 
ro himſelfe. For then ſhould two contraries concurre in one, ſo as giuing and 
raking ſhould be all one thing, Bur there is great difference berwixt giuingand 
taking. And good cauſe why,conſidering that both theſe wordes are placed as 
contrarics, the one againſt the other, bur ita man may giue himſelte a benefir, 
there is no difference betwixtgiuing & recciuing.I ſaid a little before, that there 
were ſome wordes that appertayned to others, and are ſo formed that their 
whole ſignification departed from our ſelues.I am a brother, butan other mans 
brother: For no man can bee his awne brother. I am equall and like ; but to 
ſome man: for who is equall with himſelfe ? That which is comparcd,is not to 
be vnderſtood withoutan other, that which is vnited, cannot be without an 0- 
ther : If both, that which is giucn,is not without an other, ſo likewiſe a benefit 
isnot withouta receiver. And this appeareth inthe word it ſelfe, whereinthis 
iscontayned to have benefited. But no man bencefiteth himſelfe, nomorethen 
hee fauoureth himſclte, or taketh part with himſelfe : I might proſecute this 
thing longer,and with larger examples, and why not? whenas a benefit is num- 
bred amongſt thoſe things, which require a ſecond perſon. Somethings which 
arc honeſt, praiſc-worthy, and of great vertue,haue no place,but with another. 
Faithfulneſſc and integritie, is commended and praiſed by euery man , andare 
eſteemed amongſt the greateſt bleſſings which appertaine to mankinde,and yet 
hauc you cuer heard, that any man bath beene faithfull to himſelte? 
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#2 Comenow tothe laſt part., Hethatrequitcth a good turne,muſt 
Þ imploy ſomewhat ofhis owne, as he doth who rcpayeth the mo- 
Ms nic he oweth : buthelayeth out nothing who farisheth himſelfe, 
SLE nomore then he giueth, who giueth to himſelte, A bencfitanda 
"= remuneration mult paſſe from one vnto another : for in one per- 
ſon there1s no viciſlitude or change : He therefore that requiteth a good turne 
pleaſurcth him againe, from whom hee hath receiucd any thing. Hee that is 
gratcfull tohimſclfe, whom profiteth he ? himſclfe. But what man is hee that 
thinketh not thatacknowledgement of a fauour is in one place, and the benefit 
in an other? He that requiteth himſelte; proticeth himſelte; but what vngrate- 
full man was there euerthat would not doe this ? nay rather who was not vn- | 
gratctull chat he might doethis ? if we (faith hc) ought rothanke our ſelues for 
that we haucdone wel, we ought likwiſe to yeeld ſome recopencetoour (clues. 
Bur we ſay, 7 thawke my ſelfe, becauſe 1 married not that wiſe, and for that 1 contra- 
| Hea not ſocictie with that man, When we ſay thus, wee praiſe our ſelues, and to 
| approve our fact, we abuſe the wordes of thoſe that give thanks. A benefit is 
{ucha thing which may not bereſtsrcd, cucn then when it isgiuen, he that gji- 
ueth himſelte a benefit, cannot chooſe but receive that which hegaue, Ergo, it 
i1sno benefit. A good turneisentertained at one time, and recompenced at at 
other; Andinabenchtrthe thing that is moſt probable, and ofgreateſt repute, 
1s, that hee forgetteth his owne profit to doe another man good, and raketh 
| from himſelfc, to giuc vnto a ſecond; thisdoeth hee not that giveth himſelfe 
| benefit. Togiue a benefitisa ſociable thing, It ioyneth that mans mm 
| an 
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deſerueth to be honored, he didfuch a man a good turne, and will doe mee 


his to whom he gincthit : he that;giueth himſclfe a benefit, giveth it for his 
owne ſake. Ergo, it isno9 benchr. 


CHAP, XI7. 


$2 Vppoſcſt thouthat I lie and grow deficientinthat which I promi- 
a ſcdin the * beginning? fayctt thou thart inſtead of performing 
><? ſome audible thing, 1 runne at random,and thinking ro do well, 
'S) xs ©? have loſt my labour? ExpealitrleI pray thee, and thou ſhalr 
h © lay this moretrucly, (as ſoone as I haucled thee into theſe labo- 
rinthes, from whence, when thou haſt eſcaped, thou ſhaltatraine no more,then 
to fliethole difficulties into which it was in thine owne choice not todeſcend : 
whatprofit recciueft thou to vnlooſe thoſe knots which thou haſt expreflely 
knit with much travaile, to the end thou mighteſt, when thou haſt tied them, 
buliethy ſelfe ro looſen them? Buteucn as ſome of them are ſo faſtened(for de- 
light and meriment ſake)that it isa hard matter for an vnskilfull man ro looſen 
them, whercas hee who hathticd them , may calily flacke them, becauſe he 
knoweth the ſtops and entanglings thereof,and yet notwithſtanding thoſe haue 
ſome pleaſure in them, for they trie the ſharpnes of mens wits, and awaken 
them to more diligence:ſo theſe things which in appearance are ſubtill andde- 
ceitfull exile ſecuritie, dulneſſe and {loth from mens mindes, to which ſome- 
times cafie paſſages are to be laid open, in which they may wander, ſometimes 
ſomewhart difficu)t and dangerous is to be fet in their way,through which they 
may hardly creepe without trauell, or in which they may not walke withour 
difcultie It is ſaid that no man is vngratcfull,and this is thus concluded. A be- 
nefit is that which profiteth,but no man can profitan euill man (as you Stoicks 
fay) therefore an cuill man recciucth no benefit, and conſequently alſo he can- 
not be vngratefull: Furthermore, a benefit is an honeſt and probable thing : 
with a wicked man there is no place, either for that which is honeſt or profita- 
ble, therefore not fora benefit, which ifhe cannot receiue, he ought not to re- 
tore, and therefore is he not vngratefull. Againe, as you ſay, A good mandorh 
all things iuſtly , ifhedoth all things iuſtly, he cannot be vngratefull. A good 
man reftoreth a benefic, an cuill man cannot accept it. Which if it be ſo,neither 
any good or euill man is vngratefull: and conſequently, this name of vngrate- 
fullis but a frivolous and imaginary namein this world. T hereis but _—_— 
good with vs, and that is honeſtie. This cannotan cuill man apprehend,for he 
ceaſeth to beeuill, if vertue enter into him, but as long as heis euill, no man can 
| giuehim a benefit, becauſe good and euill things areat oddes,and cannot be re- 
conciled : therefore no man profiteth him,for wharſocuer befalleth him, he cor- 
rupteth it with euill vſe, For cuen as the ſtomacke being troubled and corrup- 
ted by long ſickneſle, and oppreſſed by choller, changeth whatfoctermeares it 
receiueth, and conuerterh all the nutriment it recetucth into-the cauſeot his 
griefe: euen ſo a blinded minde, whatſocuer thou commitreſt to'him, it 'ma- 
keth the ſame his burthen, his bane, and the occaſion of his miſerie. They then 
which haue moft riches, and poſleſle moſt goods, are ſubie& ro moſt ſtormes 


andobtigeth this mans triendthip : To giue to'a mans ſelfe is no ſociable thing, 
it ioyneth no man,it obligeth no man, itencourageth no man to ſay, T his man 


the like. A benefiris that which a man giueth, not for his owne ſake, but for 


| 
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* He ſaid in the 

beginning of the 

firft ( bapter of 
this firft Booke, 
that although be 
bad not to en- 
treate of things 
neceſſarie yet 
tLe labour 
ſhould not be 
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_ andcempells, and theleſſc findethey themſclues,the more they fall into agrea- 
' reroccaion of impietic and diſturbance: nothing therefore may befallthe cuill 
that may profit them, nay rather, nothing that doth not hurt them. Forwhat- | 
ſocuer betallerh them, they conuert into their owne nature, and thoſe. things | 
which in outward appearance are plealing and protitable,if they were giuen to 
a better man, are peltifcrousand harmctull tothem. T herefore alſocan: they 
| not giuea benefit, becauſe no man cangiue that which hee hath nor, and tor 
that they want a will to doc good, 
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2.0.42 Vr although all this were truc, yet may aneuull man recciue ſuch | 

a [22 things as haue a {imilitude and reſemblance of benefits, which 

—<E being varecompenced, hee ſhall bee iultly rermed vngrarefull. 

I T here are goods of the minde, goods of the body,and goods of 

fyrtunce. Thoſe goods of the minde are ſuch,as too liſh and bad 

men ire vncapable otthem, To theſe is he admitted, who can both receiuethe 

ſame, and13ticd toreſtore them ; and it he reftoreth chem not, he is vngratefull, 

 Andthis is notour conſtitution only, it is of the Stoicks dodrine. T he Peri- 

- patetiques alſo (who pretix luch large and am ple bounds to hunmane felicitic) 

lay, tharthe ſmalicr fort of benehits befallrhecuill men, that whoſocuecr reſto- 

rethnot, hee is vngratctull, Wee therefore eſteeme them no benefits, which 

* cannot better and cenoblethe mind, yet deny we not, but that they are commo- 

ditics, and ſuch as are to bee delired, theſe may an enill man giue, and recciue 

from a good manz as money, garments, honour, lite, which ithe requite nor, he 

falleth into thename of an vngratefull man. But how call you him vngratefull, 

| for not reſtoring that, which thou denieſt ro bec a benetir ? Thereare ſome 

; things, whichalchough they are not truly ſuch, yer forthe ſimilitude and like- 

| neſſe they haue with them, are comprehended vnder the ſame word. So call 

Arly.tacal | wea box, both ofthat which is of gold, as that which is of filucr : ſoterme wee 

1090009 him valearned thatis not whojly rude, bur as yet vntrainedand taughtin high- 

ox). + Cr diſcipline: ſo hee that ſectha manill clothed, and in ragged garments, ſaith 

1. emade, | that he hath ſrencanaked man. Theleareno benehits, yet haucthey a reſem-- 

:61:4. 4 | blance of benefits. As theſeare bur benefits in appearance,ſo ſeemeth he to be | 

avtic. | yngratefull, yet is not he vngratefull. T his is falſe, becauſe that hee that giucth, 

and heg that recciucth calleth them benchts. So alſo he that hath deceiucd 

vnder pretence and colour ofatrue benefit,is as vngratefu!l as he is held to be a 
poyloner,that giuctha ltupifying medicine, when he belecucd it was poiſon. 
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LranTHesvrgeth this more vehemently; Although (faith he) 
it be not a benefit which hereceiueth, yetis he vngratefull, be- | 
cauſe he would not haue reſtored it, although hee had received 
it. Sois hea theefe (yea cuen then beforc he hath polluted his 
hands) becauſe hee is alreadie armed to kill, and hatha will ro 

{poile and murther : wickedneſle beginneth nor, bur is exerciſed and opened in 
theattion. T hat which hereceiucd was no benefit, but was focalled. Sacrile- 
81015 
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gious perſons are punilhed, although they lay not'their harids' on the Gods! 
How ({aith be) may a-man be vngratefull towards a wicked man, when as a be: | 
nefircannot be given toa wicked man ?: Verily in that reſpeA;becauſe herecei- | 
uech of him ſome of thoſe things, which amongſt vulgar and ignorant perſons | 
arccalled goods, whereok, if eutl] men haue abundance, he alſo inthe like mar- 
cer ought co be graretull, and reitore thoſe things, whatſocuer they be,tor good, 
whereas hee receiucd chem for good: heeis ſaid to owe another mans money, 
both hee that oweth gold, and hethat oweth Jerther coyned with the publike 
ſtampe, ſuch as was currant amongſt the Zacedemoniens, that (tangeth inſtead of 
readie money : in that kinde thou artobliged, in the fame to yeeld fatistaftion, 
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| Eg2%F#D Hart benefits arc, and whether the greatneſſe and dignitie of a 
| AF name lo honorable hould bec imployed in this abie&t, and hum- 
y ble matter, it appertayneth nor to you, a true benefit belongeth 
vntoothers. Compole you your mindes to the reſemblanceot 
a true bench, and whilett you ſay that thing is honeſt, whatſoe- 
verit be, ifit be reputed and eſteemed for honelt, eſteeme and praiſe that:Enen 
3s (faich hee) no man in your iudgement is vngratefull, ſo againe by yourrecko- 
 ningall men are vngratetull. For as you ſay, all fooles are euill men, but hethar 
hath one vice is poſleſſed of all, and all men are fooles and cuill , therefore all 
men are vngratctull, Whar then ? doth not the reproch generally light vpon all 
mankinde? Is it not a publike complaintthat benefits are loſt,and that there are - 
tew which requite nor evill , for ſuch as hauedeferued well? neither baſt thou 
cauſeto conce1ue that this is our particular miſconceit, or deceit, and that wee 
alone repute allthings euill, and depraned that fall nor out eucn and tuſt, with 
therule of right. Behold I know not what vcine it is, or whence itis ſent, which 
crieth not out ofthe Philoſophers houſe, bur from the midſt of the multitude, 
condemning People and Nations. | 


Nor from the Hoſte the gueſt can be ſecured, 

Nor from his Sonn in-law the Father freed, / 
| Nor Brother jrom his Brother be aſſured : 
| Both Man and wife haue eithers death decreed. 
| Butthis now is more, benefits are turned into banes, and their blood is not ſpa- 
; red, for whoſe defence we oughtrto ſpend our owne. Wee follow and gratifie 
benefits with Sword and.Poiſon. At this time it isreputed dignirie and great- 
| neſle, to violate and ſpoile a mans Countrey, and to oppreſle her with her owne 
| uthoririe. te that hath not troden the Common-wealth under his feete , ſuppoſeth 
| himſelfe the baſe}t and ignoble3# in the ſame. Thele Armies that were leuicd by 
| her,arearmed againſt her, and her imperious voice isapplauded andliſtned to, 
| that ſaith, Fight againſt your wiues, draw your Swords againſt your children, 
| deſtroy your Temples, raizedowneyour houſes, and caſt your houſhold gods 
| ontheground. You that ſhould not enter Roe (no not to triumph) without 


| 


| permiſhon and commaund ofthe Senate, and ro whom bringing home their | 


 vitorious Armies, audicnce was giuen inthe Senate withour the Citie walles, 
enter the Citie now with diſplayed enſignes , murthering the Citizens, and ba- 


thed 
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2a This wat 4 
walant Captun 
amongſt the Ko- 
manes, who be- 
ng baniſhed vp- 
on Cert au8e 0C- 
caſrons ont of the 
Cttie (as Tirus 
Liuius repor- 
teth in his ſecond 
Booke, Ab vrbe 
Condita.) Was 
ſo viilfall to en- 
ter and mlnutte 
him. ifs amongst 
the Volleans, 
that leaying an 
Arnie of thim, 
he began to 1n- 
wade his Coun 
trie, untill be- 
ing mooued by 
his Mothers 
Irayers and 
terres, he cealed 
from the batted. 
b This w.ts 48- 
othoy rebelliexd 
Citizen of Rome, 
W/10 {CA}INg an 
Arnie both of 
his naturall 
Countrey-men 
and itrangers, 
mtended to de- 
ftrs: the ſame, 
had he not beeme 
prevented byC1- 
ceros wiſedome, | 
as Saluft wit- 
ne'eth in the 
warres of Cati- 
line. 

c Tha wi an- 
other Romane 


| preſcrued a Citizen. Ingratefullis 4 Cnexs Pompey, who for his three Conſul- 
| thips, for his three, triumphes, for ſo many honors; which for the moſt part 
| were thruſt vpon him, during his immature and yong yeares, returned the 


| choice ofthat which beſt liked him, whileft in ſuch ſort hee dinided the Com- 
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thed inthe blood of your necreſt kinsfolkes. Let libertic bee lilent amidſttheſe 
warlike enlignes. And let that conquering Nation, and that people which 
hath cſtablilhed peace thorow their whole Empire 3 and driucn warres out of 
their Prouinces, and allaycd all terrour and fcare, now belteged and terrified 
within their owne walles, beaffraideof their owne Standards and Eagles. 


— 


CHAP. XY1. 


2-2-2 Ngratctull was® Corzelanzs,to late pious and penitent after his wic- 
MWPYPR kednefle commited: he laidealide his Armes, yet lo laide hethem 

» aide, that it was inthe height and midſt of c1uill parricide. Vn- 

dP erarctull was Þ Catiline, Ir is a ſmall matter with him to ſurpriſe 
PCS his Countric, except he vtterly ruinatc it : except he leade the re- 
giments ot the $auoyes and Daphinois to ſpoyle theſlame ; and theſe enemies 
whonr he had leuiedon the other fide of the Alpes, had ſatished and glutred 
their old and morrtall hatreds: except the Romaine Captaines had paied their 
long-duc anniucrſarics of infernall ſacrifice ro the Sepulchres of the Gaules. 
Ingratetull was © Caius Marius , who was railed from a common Souldier toa 
Confular: who except hee had equalled the Romane Funerals with the Cim- 
brian ſſaughters, cxcept hee had not onely giucn a ({igne of ciuill laughter and 
murther, but himſelte had beene the murtherer, he would haue ſuppoſed that 
his fortunc had bcene changed very little, and that be had not growen greater: 
but was buried in his former obſeuritic. Ingratefull was Zuciws Sylla, who hea 
led his Countric with harder remedies then the dangers were ; who when hee 
had marched from the tower of Preneſte tothe gate Colima, throughthe blood 
of ſſaughtcred ſouldiers, waged new battels in the Citie, executed new ſlaugh- 
ters, and ſlew two legions (O crueltie) ater vitoric, and (that which was moſt 
impious) when hc had driuen and gathered them into a ſtrait, hee murthercd 
them notwithſtanding,after he had faithfully promiſed them their pardon,and 
inucntcd a proſcription (O ſoueraigne Gods) that hee who had ſlaine aRo- 
man Citizen, ſhould not only be diſcharged and exempred from puniſhments, 
bur receiuc reward, and which 1s more recciue the reward done to him that 


- Common-weale this requitall, that hee ſeazed others ofthe poſleſhon of the 
ſame, ſuppoling thereby to diſcharge himſelte ofthat enuie,that might becon- 
ccited againſt his greatneſſe and authoritie, it that which were lawfull for no 
man might bee admitted in many, whileſt hee longed aftcr extraordinary 
chaunges and commanudes, whileſt hee diſtributeth Prouinces, to make 


{utrren,who be- 
ing ob{curely 
borne,and of a 
ruſtiqne conver- 
[ation,became 
Con{ull in Rome 
ſeuen times, and 


| wayes in his owne houle, hee reduced the Romane pcople to that extreame, 


mon-weale into the hands of the T ribunes,that two parts thercofremained al- 


that they could not be diſcharged or ſecured, but by their ſeruitude and loſſe 
of libertic : Ingratefull was he, who was both Pompeyes cnemic and conquerer, 
who drew the warre from the vttermoſt bounds of Germany and France, before 


GHCY-Came 4a 1a- 
tion called the | 


Cymbrians, @nd sfterward being incenſed againſt his Citizens , for baniſhing him for a certaine ſpace into Aﬀeicke', hee committed 
haze murtbers 'n the Citie, d Hewas exe relſed in the affaires of the Common-wealth, when he was but twentie three yeares old. 


the wals of Rome. He it was(that pretending popularitic, and ſogreat loucand 


tender 
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' tender care of the Comminaltic ) tbar pitched his tents inthe © Flowinians | 
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round,neerer then the place:where 'f Porſennaencamped. Truc it is that hee 

'rempered the power which the law of armesand viſtoricallotted him,and per- 
formed that which he was wont to ſay, and neuer {lew any,cxcept ſuch 2 one as 
was armed and addreſſed to fight againſthim. Bur what importcth alithis ? 
The reſt exerciſed armes more cruelly then hedid, yer were they ſatisfied at 
lengeh, and laid them downe, but this man ſheathed kis {word quickly, but ne- 
ucr laid italide. Ingratefall was 4»vthony towards his 8 Dic#&tor,, whom he pro- 
nounced to beiuſtly ſlaine, and afligned to his murtherers great Prouinces and 
governments : and hauing torne and tired his country with proſcriptions, in- 
curlions, and-ciuill warres after ſo many cuils, he decreed thar, that generous 
Common-weale, whichin times paſt had giuen liberties, exemprions, and par- 
ticular priuiledges to the people of Achaie, and the Rhodzans, and many other 
famous Cities, ſhould her ſclfe become tributarie, not to Romane Kings, but 
rointamous Eunuches and Geldings. 


CHAR Fn 


DARAIF He day would faile mce , If I ſhould reckon vpall thoſe that were 


And no leſle endlefle labour would it be, if I ſhould beginneto 

9G the beſt, and moſt tenderly affeed Citizens ſhee bad,and howas 
often ſhee hath ſinned in ingratitude her ſelfc,as orhers haue ſinned againſt her. 
Shceſent ® Camilius into cxile, diſmiſſed Scipio, banithed Cicers atter Catilines 
conſpiracie, ſhee raced his houſe, ſpoiled his goods, and exerciſed againſt him 


querer, Rutillizs , in reward of his innoccncie, was banifhed into.£7/4, to live 
therein obſcuritie. The Roman people denicd Cato the Prztorſhip, and would 
neuergrant him thedigniticot a Conſull. In briefe, wee are all of vs generally 
vogratefull, Let cuery oneexamine him ſcife; there is not any man that will 
nor complaine of ſome ones ingratitude. And it cannot bethatall men ſhould 
complaine, exceptthere were ſome cavſe alſo to complaine of all men. Allmen 
therefore are vngratefull. Is this all? and arc they thus only. Allare couctous, 
the world likewiſe is ſubic& to auarice, all arc malicious, all fearcfull, and they 
eſpecially who ſceme to be moſt confident.F urthermore,all menareambitious, 
and all men are wicked: But thou muſt not bee diſpleaſed and agrieued herear, 


ſce how vngratefull youth is. Who is he (be he neucr fo innocent) that wiſheth 
notthat his Father had breathed his laſt? who is he (how modeſt ſoeuer he be) 


be reputed)thatthinketh not of his Fathers death? whar huſband fo feareth the 
death ofa good wife, as he counteth not the gainc he ſhalreceiueifthe die?whar 
manishe, I pray you , who being intangled inthelaw, anddel:uered by ano- 


ther mans diligence, that bethinketh him of ſo greata benchit any I 
| vnt! 


allofthem are mad. I will not recall thee to vncerrainties , asto ſay vnto thee, | 


hh 


[24 Way) vngratetull, euen with the vtter deſtruction of their Countries. | 


relate how vngratcfull our Common-weale hath beene towards. 


21lthoſe cruelries which Catelize rimiclfe could have done, had hee beene Con- | 


l 


h | | 
mans toinflz!l Tarquine the proud, and planted bus colsurs as Tulius Cxſar did,neere to the Flaminian raundor Theatre. 
tur was the bighel dignitie and Magiſtracie that was in the Romane Common-weale, Sce Aldus is bis booke De legibus Romams: , | 


ſerts.This Iſland 
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that gapes notafter his death ? whois he (how religiousand pittifull ſocuer hee |. 
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e Tyre Romars 
had in their Ct= 
tie three round 
Couirts , or Clt- 
cles, whither 
they reſorted to 
fee there ſports 
andplaies where | 
of this was ore 
which was ther- 
fore call:a the 
Flaminau Civ- 
cle or round, be- 
cauſe a Conſul 
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f Thiwas & 
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ga'nit the Ko- 
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a All theſe were | 
valiant Citrqens | 
of Kome, who 
emploied them- 
ſetues m many 
notable ſernices, 
and recetued 
d:iſtraces for 
therr good de- 
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vntill a ſecond ation? This is confeſſed , and certaine without all exception: 

Is thereany mantbart dieth without complayning ? who at his laft gaſpedare | 
lay thus: | 
' FOYP 4 My daies are done, now haue I brought to end 
+; aaa The courſe of life, that Fortune did me lend. 

Who dieth not vnwillingly ? who departeth not mournefully ? But this isthe 
part of an vngratefull man, not to content himſelfe with the time that was lent 
him. Thetime will alwaics ſeeme ſhort vnto thee, if thou reckon the ſame. 
Thinke that the chiefeſt good isnot in time, and how little ſocuer it be, take it 
ingood part. It addeth nothing tothy felicitic, if the day of thy death be pro- 
longed, becauſe by delay life is not made more blefled , but more long. How 
much better is it to giue thankes vnto the goddes for thoſe honeſt pleaſures, 
which wee haue recciued, and not to buſie our ſelues in numbring other mens 
yearcs, but tocſteeme our owne thankefully , and to put them in the accompt 
of our gaines: hath God thought me worthy of this? this ſufficeth mee: mike 
hee hauegiuen mee more ? but thisalſo isa bencht. Letvs beethankefull tothe 
gods, let vs be thankefull to men, let vs bethankefull vnto thoſe that haue done 
vs any curteſie, and thanketull to thoſe likewiſe who haue done any kindneſſe 
to any of ours. 


— 


CHAP. XFITL. 


P:Þ Houobligeſt mee infinitely (faicſtthou) when thou ſaieft Ours, 
TY pretixc therefore ſome end. Hethat beſtoweth a benefit on the 
© Sonne, as thou ſaicſt, beftoweth it likewiſe on the Father. Firſt, 
> I aske where, and whither, and afterwards I deſire thee likewiſe 
| 'X to informe me, whether a pleaſure done vntothe Father, belike- 
wiſcdone vnto the Brother, to the Father, the Vnckle, the Grand-father, the 
Wite, the Sonne in law? Tell me where I ſhould cnd, how long wilt thou that 
I follow the orderand petigree of ſomany perſons? if I havetilled thy land for 
thee, have I not donetheea pleaſure ? if I haue quenched the fire that would 
hane burned thy houſe, or if I haue repairedit, for fearcir ſhould fall ypon thee, 
ſhall I not give theea benehit ? if I ſauethy ſlaues life, ſhall I imputeit vnto 
thee? If preſerue thy Sonne, haſt thou notreceiueda benefitat my hands? 


—_— 
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Hou ſetteſtdowne vnlike and different examples, becauſe that he 
whotilleth my Land, giueth not the benefit to my Land, butto | 
me: and hcethat vnder-proppeth my houſe, leatt it ſhould fall, 
doth the pleaſureto me: for the houſcit ſelfe is without ſenſe. 1 
mnſt needs bein hisdebt, becauſe noneclſe is. And hethat ma- 

nureth my land,doth it nottodeſcruc wel of the ſoile, but of my ſelfe.T he ſame 
will I fay of my feruant, for he juſtly appertayneth to me, It is for my profit he 
1s preſerued, and therefore I am indebred for him. My Sonne is capable him- 
ſcite of a benefit, and therefore hee received it; I am glad of the fauour 
done him , it concerneth mee ſomewhat, yet am I not obliged. = 
wou! 
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would 1 haue thee anſ{were mee, who thinkeſt thou art not indebted, whether 
thy ſonnes good health, felicitie and patrimonie appertaincth to the Fa- 
ther ? Heelhall bee more happyif his ſonne bee whole and fafe, and vnhap- 
pic1thc loſe him. What then ? he that is made happier by me, and delivered 
trom the perri!] ofa mightic infelicitic and misfortune : hath he not receiued a 


alſo vnto vs ; but eucty thing ought to be required at his hands, on whom that 
is beſtofved : as money is required at his hands who borrowed the ſame, al- 
though the ſame came in ſome ſort into my hands. There is no benefit, the 

rofit thereof toucheth and extendeth not to our neighbours, and ſometimes al- 
{oro thoſe thax are fartheſt off trom vs. The queſtion is not whether the bence- 
fire be transferred from him to whom it 19giuen , but where it is firſt placed, 
thou mult alwaies redemaund it trom the principall debter,and he that ought it 
firſt, What then I pray thee? ſaicft thou not thou halt giuen me my ſonne, and 
if hce bad periſhed I ſhould not haueliued ? gaueſtthou not a benchite for his 
life, whoſe ſafetie thou preterreſt before rhine owne ? AtſuchtimeasT ſaued 


thy ſonne, thou diddeft not falldowne at my feete ; thou diddeſt not pay thy 
vowes vnto the gods, as it thou thy ſelfc hadſtbeenc preſcrued ? diddeſtthou 
notcry ourafter this manner.the ſame haſt thou done in ſuccouring my lonne,as 
ni {aving mine owne perſon make accompt that thou haſt ſauced two, and me e[- 
pecially : Why ſareit thou this , if thou recciueſt no benefire ? becauſe al- 
though my ſonne hath borrowed money, which I will repay vnto his creditor, 


yet {hall not I bee indebted : and if my ſonne hath beene taken in adulterie, ] 
may happily be aſhamed, yet ſhall notT therefore be the adulterer: I ay thar I 
am bound vnto thee for my ſonne, not becauſe I am, but becauſe I will offer my 
ſelfe vnto thee a voluntarie debter. Bur a great pleaſure hath befallen me by his 
faferie; incſiimableis the profit I conceiue thereby, and which is more, I haue e- 
ſcaped the grienous wound and corraſiue of —_ child-leſſe. T he queſtion is 
not now, whether thou haſt profited me; but whether thou haft giuen mee a 
benefit; for a liuing creature, an herb, a ſtone profit me, yet give they me no be- 
nefite, which is neuer given but by ſuch a one as is willing. But thou wilt not 
give vntothe Father, but to the Bn ne ; andin the mcane while thou knoweſt 
not the Father; when therefore thou ſaieſt, Have I not therefore given a benefir 


tothe Father, becauſe I haue ſaucd his ſon? Argue thou this contrariwiſe : How 
could I therefore giuea benefite to the Father, whom I neither knew, oreuer 
thought ypon? and why fallerh ir not our ſometimes, that thou ſhalthare the 
Father mortally, and yet be deſirous to ſave his ſonnes life ? Wouldeft thon ſay 


DD 
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 tobereſpeted . He gaue bim the benefite to whom he intended it zevenas if | 
hedidit in honor of the Father: the Father receiued the benefite,nor the ſonne; | 


done vnto the ſonne:and if he voluntarily ſhew himſelfe grarefvl] for the ſame, 
| he ought rather to be eſteemed iuſt than thankfull. For otherwiſe there would 
; neuerbean end; if Tgine a benefite to the Father, the mother,the graund-father, | 


— 


that thou equeſt a benefire ro the Father , whoſe mortall encmte thon werrt at 
thattime ? But laying aſide theſe queſtions which T intreate of by wayof Dia- 
logue, I will now anſwerelike a Lawicr : And fay, that the minde of the giver is 


loisnot the Father kound for a benefite beſtowed vpon his ſonne, althovgh he 
enuieir. Yetif occaſion be offered, the Fatherſhall notdo amiſſe, to be willing 
tgiue ſome-what,no: that he is conſtrained by necefitie to pay any thing; bur 
that he might haue found a ſufficient cauſe to begin to.do a pleifore. A benc- 
fitethcreforc ought not to be redemanded ar the Fathers hands, for a curteſic 


; 


benefit?no(faith he)for certaine thingsare beſtowed vpon others, which extend | 
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| Men are wont to debate vponthis.matter : T wo brothers are at dcadly feude 


be lorrie that his brother hath eſcaped with life? T here is no doubt but thar tis 


- hateth his brothcr, whoſc life importcth and profiteth him much, him haue] | 


Lucius Anneaus Seneca. 


the vncle, ro the children;kinsfolke, friends, {cruants, and countrie : where then 
beginnetha bencehite to reſt ? For me thinks Iam fallen into an argument which. 
the Grecians ca)l Sorites,which hath neucr ancnd , becauſe nt drudgeth on,and 
ſtealing forward by little andlittle , ceaſerh not continually to paſle on further, 


the one againſt the other,it I preſerue the one, have I profited the other,who wil 


a bencht,although it be againſt his will thatreceiueth the ſame : Euen as contra 
ry wiſe, he hath not giuen a benchit, that profited againſt his will. 
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CHAP 5 


EESEHLZRY Alleſt thouthat (faith he) a benefit wherewith he is offended and. 
{2p vexed ? many benehits hauea harſh and diſtaſtfull appearance z as 
£32 when wecut and cautcrize to heale, and impriſon toamend. "We 

ovght not to reſpect whether a man be ſorrie for a benefit recei- 

* ved, but whether hee ought toreioyce. The coine is not bad, 

which a barbarous and ignorant perſon accepteth not for currant and rightly 
ſtamped moncy. He hateth the benchr and yet hereceiveth the ſame,if it bee 
profitable vnto him, and heethat hath giuen the ſame, hath done itto the 
cnd thar it ſhould bee profitable : it makes no matter though a man receive a 
good turne with an cuill will : So tolet vs turnethisthe contrary way : A man 


ſlaine. This ation ofminc isno benefit vnto him, although he ſay itis and re- 
toycethereat. Moſttraitcrouſly doth he hurt, who receiueth thankes for doing 
harme. I do than ſee ſomething is profitable and is therefore a benefit, hurtfull 
and therefore is no benefit. Behold I will giue that which is neither profitable 
nor huittul}, and yetirt is a benchit. I haue traverſcda deſolate place,and found 
ſome mans father ſtarke dead, and haue buried his body, neither haue I profited 
him that was {lain (for what concerned it him aftcr what manner he were con- f 
ſumed ? ) neither was it profitable for his ſonne, for what could he gaine here 
by 2 I will tell you what hee hath gained, hee hath diſcharged by my meanesa 
ncceſſaric and ſolemne ofhce.] haue done that to his father : which he himſelfe 
would hauc done, nay more, which in dutie he ought todo. Now if Tdidiitnot | 
for common pietic and humanities ſake only,as I might have buricd any other 
dead mans body, but knew the carcaſſe and thought vpon the ſonne at the ſame 
time, and did it for his ſake,then is it a benefit. But if I buric a dead man that is 
vnknowne to mc, no man 1s indebted to me for this office, becauſe it was but a 
pointof publique humanitie. Scme one will ſay vato mc : \Why art thou ſo bu- 
fie tocnquire who itis to whom thou haſtdone a pleaſure, asifthou wouldeft | 
heereafter redemaund the ſame ? There arc ſome that iudge that it ſhould ne- 
uer be claimed againe, and alledgetheſe cauſes. The vnworthiereceiucr will 
not requite the ſame to bee redemaunded, the thankfull and worthic receiuer 
will ofhimſclfe yeeld recompence. Beſides if thou haſt giucnto a good man,be 
not to carneſt in clayming it, leaſt in demaunding the ſame thou do him wrongs 
asf he would nor haue fatisficd thee of his owne free will. If thou haſt giuen 
ittoan euill man, haue patience. Corruptnot thy benctit with Ae: > 
- rhe 
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q42aine. Burifir be 


the ſhame of claim 


the fame, and ofa curteſie make it no debr. Beſides, that which the law biddeth 
not to be redemanded,it forbiddeth, Theſe things are true,as long asnothing 
vrgeth me,as long as fortune inforceth me nothing, I will rathcrcraucthen aske 


ifthe libertie and good of my Countrie conſtraineth me to go thither whither 
[ wou!d not, I will command my baſhfulnefſe, T will procelt char Thaue endu- 
red all things before I would bee inforced to demand ſuccours atan vngratctull 
mans hand. In briefe, the necefſitie ofrecciuing a good turne, ſhall over-come 


I ſogiueitasif I would neuer redemand the ſame, except neceffitic inforce me: 
but the law (faith he) not permitting to demand, forbidderh to claime. 


to ſauce my childrens liues : if my wife bee in danger of hers, 


ingit, when therefore [employ a benefit vpona good man, 
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otabenefite. Nothi 


paſſe ſome thatare p 


QF7--2- Here are many things which neyther hauc lawe nor aQion, to 
& $2) which the cultom ot humanelite, more powerfull then any law, 
\b$&* oiucth entrance. No law commandeth ys to diſcoverour friends. 
ſecrets, ncyther dothany awe in like manner tye vs to keepe 


Iredemand it, but admonilh : neyther ſhall my extreameſt nece{ſitie enforce 
metothis,to come vnto him with whom I ſball be forced to vſe long conteſta- | 
tion. Who ſois ſo farre plunged in ingratitude,thathe will not be content ro 
be 2duertiſed and admonilhed , I will let hinhpaſle ; neyther will. I rhinke him 
worthy to be inforced to be thankfull.Euen as the vſurer raketh nor vpon thoſe 
debi:ors, whom he knoweth to haue played the banckerouts, or ro be fo poore 
thatnothing isleftthem to loſe that may makerhem aſhamed : ſo will I over- 


manda benefiteat any mans bands,but from himoncly tromwhom [ ſhall nor 
take away by force,bur freely recewe it. 


CHAMP X44 


iſc and our word with our enemy. \Vhar law tyeth vs to 


pPertorme that which we haue promiſcd to any man ? yet will I] iultly com- 
plaine of him that hath diſcoucred my ſecret, and be diſplcaled with him thar 
bath given mc his word,and hath nor keptir.Bur thou (fairh he). makeſt a debe 


ng lefle : for I doe not exatt ir, burredemanditz neyther do 


ubliquely and obſtinarely thankelefle ; neyther will I rede- 


(>!ues,fo as they will 
7004 faith Thnew not t 


FREY 


"SZ Anie there are that neythcr know how to denie the good the 
| Co o Shauerccciued,norto reſtore it when it 1s necdfull : whoare not fo 
NY ?2good as the gratefull,nor fo cvill asrhe vngratefull :{lacke and idle 
, debitors 
e234 lincet 


it you of my ſelfe : I beſerch you account me not vngratefa(l, Iremenber well what kind- 
| L 


CHAP. XZXFT% 


,yetnoteuill; Theſe will I not challenge;buradmontth : 
hey forget their ducty, I wilmake thom remember them- 
ſently anſwer me in this fore :: Pardamane, 7 pray Jan, 
you bad need hereof: for h8d:1 thought ſa mach, had offered 
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eſſe you haue done unto me. Why ſhould I feare to make theſe men betterto 
them(ſclues,and to me alſo? I will binde whomſoeuer I can from tinning, much 
more my friend from gffending,and eſpecially againſt my ſelte. I give biman 
other bencfire,if I ſuffer him not to be vngratefull,neither will I rudely vpbraid 
bim with the good turns he hath had of me:butas mildlyas I canwil I only re- | 


—_ x 


| treſhthe memory ofthem,totheend he may hauc occafion to reſtore me lome 


ſuch pleaſure: I will pray him todo me a good turne, tothe end he may vnder- 
| ſtand that Idoe it to redemand mine owne. Now and then will I vic ſharp and 
| | bitter words,if I conceive any hope that he may be amended : for a deſperate 
| perſon,who hath loſtall ſhame ] will not exaſperatc him, leſt ofan vngratefull 
''man I make him mine cncmic. For if we remitand forbeare to admonith ſharp- 
| 1y,and callon thoſethatare vngratefull, we ſhall make them more ſlow tore- 
'\quite our courtelics. Bur ſorne that may be amended, and who may be made 
good,if any thing touch their conſcience:{hai we ſuffer them to beloſtfor want 
ofadmonition, wherewith.the father hath ſometimes corre&ed his ſonne,and 
the wiferecalled and reclaimed her ftraying husband,and a friend retrelhed the 


languiſhing faith of his friend ? 


j 
| 
| 
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Ome there are that ſo ſleepe, that they are not to bee awaked by 
ſtriking , but by jogging. In like manner there are ſome thar 
want notthe will to yceld fatisfaRion, bur they are too ſlack and 
ſlow inthe performance thereof, let vs awaken it. Be notthou the 
cauſe that thy benefit bee conuertcd into an iniurie. T hou fhoul- 

deſt iniurie me, if thou wouldeſt not redemand the pleaſure, which thou haſt 

done me, for this cauſe, that I-might become vngratetull. Whart if I know not | 

what thou wanteſt ? what if diftrated by occupations, and imployed other- 
' wates, | haue not obſcrued the occaſion ? ſhew me what I may, and what thou 
 wouldcſt. Why diſpaireſt thou, before thou trieſt mee ? why art thou ſo haſtic 
 toloole both thy benefit and thy friend ? whence knoweſtthou that I will not, 

or | know nor, or whither my minde or meanes be deficient; maketriall ofme, 
| I willaduiſe and admoniſh him then, not bitterly, not openly, but ſo modeſtly, 

that he may thinke that of himſelfe he hath called the matter ro memoric, and 
| wasnot put in minde by me. 


3 CHAP. 2131 4i4 


Certaine old Souldier , who had vicd ſome violence towards his 
Neighbours, was drawne in queſtion before Julius Ceſar,and ice- 
ing himſelfe oucr-charged, and like to looſe the proceſſe. Carsar 
(faith he) remember you not how you once ſprent your anckle ty Spame 
[0 weare ts Sucre; a Riuer of Valentie? when Ceſer had anſwered him 
; that heremembredit well, the Souldier continuing his purpoſe, ſaid thus : Doe 


you 
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lelirous torest your ſelfc,to fac the heate of the ſcortching Sunne, in a barren and roc- 
le /o:le, tm which there was not bt that only Tree, that grew from amongst the craggy 
lfjes,there was one of your Souldters that ſpred his cloake vnder you. When Ceſar 
had an{wcred, yea marric, why ſhould I not remember it: for when wasnigh 
dead tor thirlt, becauſe I was notable to goe to the next ſpring, by reaſon ofmy 
foot, I would hauc crept thither vpon all toure, but thata Soujdier of mine, a 
man both (tour and valiant, brought mee water in his Helmet, Emperor ( laid 
this Souldicr) doe you now know that man, and that helmet gf you ſee them, Carsar 
anſwered, that hee knew not the Morion, but that hee knew the Souldicr very 
well, and further ſaid, (diſpleaſed, as I ſuppoſe, for that he interrupted the p'ea- 
ding ot tae cauſe, tolittento that old ſtorie which hee had told him.) I am ure 
thou artnot he. CatsAR (laid the Souldier) 1 blame thee not, th that thou hast 
forcotren me, for when this was done, Iwas whole and ſound , afterwards I lost aneye 
| at the battellof Munda, certaine ſplinters of my Skull were taken out of my head, neither 


| won!d you krow the Helmet if you ſhould ſee it, ſor tt was cleft in peeces by the ſiroke | 
0: Spaniſh Curtelax. Hereupon Ceſar commanded that he ſhould not be trou- | 
bled any further, and gaue vnto his Souidicr thoſe {mall parcells of Land, | 


throvgh which the way lay, that made this ftrite berwixt him & his neighbors. 


CHI TXF5 


Hat then? ſhould he not re-challenge the bencfitat the Emperors 
© hands, whoſc memoric was confuſed through the multitude of 
g his aftaires ? whoſe great fortune in diſpoling of his armie, ſufte- 
red him not to remember and reward cucry priuate Souldier ? 
T his is nor to redemand a bencehir, but ro reſumeit againe, being 
rcadieat hand,and laied vp ina good place,and yetifa man will haueit;he mult 
ſtretch out his hand. I will therefore redemand the ſame, if I be conſtraincd ro 
doe it, cither by neceſhitic, or for his ſake, of whom I muſt requireirt. Acertaine 
familicr of Tiberizs Ceſar, preteding ſome ſute vnro him in the bgginning of his 
zmpire, beganne his ſpecch thus: Sir remember you not? to which beanlwered 


: O , kg, "ih >= "4H 
before hee vttered any further tokens of their former and ancient friend(hip, 


Y 
man forbeare to aske recompence of former curteſtes, but alſo Fec ought tode- 


lireand procurethat he might forget them vtterly, He difdaincd the memorie 


quails, before his Empire, his only deſire was thag rbey ſhould reſpe that prc- 
| lent fortune and authoritic, wherein he was placed; thar bnly would he haue to 
be thought vpon, that only to be ſpoken of , hereputed his ancient friend for 2 
butlic Inquiſitor, Itis better to redemand a pleaſure thou haſt done in times 
paſt in timeand place, then to require and craut anew. Moderation of words 1s 
to bee vſed, that the vngratcfull man, whaplhcucr cannot pretend to haue for- 
gotten them. It we liucd amongſt metrof ſcience and conſcience,we might hold 
our peace and exſpeR, and yetit were better to give them norice of our aftaires, 
| andthe eftate of our neceflities. We pray vnto the gods, who know all things, 
; Our praiers obtayne not that which weedemand, they only aduertiſethemot 
that which we would intreatat their hands. That Pricſt which ſpeakcth in s- 


LA mer, 


remember not what Iw.ts. From ſuch as this Prince was, not on] Coo a good 


you remember lulewiſe,that being conched 2nder a Tree,that gane but little ſhadow,and 
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and knowledge of all thoſe perſons, who he repuredeither for his triends, orc- | 
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mer, repreſentcth vnto the godsthe honour which was done vnto them : and 
thoſc Altars which were deuoutly addreflcd, and dreſlcd tor them, totheend 
they might bee tauourable to his petitions, and attentiue to his praters. It is a 
lecond vertuc,bothto be willing,to be admoniſhed,and to be able toentertaine 


good aduertizements. T he mind is to be reigned ſoftly this way and that way, 


| tew there are thatare perfetly goucrned by the ſame, but they that by honeſt 
| aduertiſementsrcturne into the right way, hold the ſecond place ; and from 


theſe we ought not to rake the guide that condutteth them. T heeyesthar are 


| ſhuthavea light, bur withour vie, which then grow in vie, waen the day-light 


which the goddes ſend vs) calleth them forth and awakneth them to performe 
their offices. Inſtruments and tooles lic by and ſerueno vſes,except the worke- 
man moue them, and employ them in his Jabour : meane while there 15 a good 
will in his ſoule, bur either idicnefſeor delight benummerh it,or the ignorance 
of hisart makes him crre. Wee ought therefore to amend our will, and not to 
ſufferitthrough deſpite tolanguiſh long time in error : but following the cu- 
{tome of Schoolc-maſters, who inſtrutt yong children, we ought patient- 
Iytocndure, and diſcreetly to pardon them, if they haue forgotten 
any thing through defect of memorie. And euen as in telling 
then a word or two, they faſhion them to conſtrue their 
wholcleflon: ſo by ſomelittle admonition we ought 
to reclaime ſuch as arc forgetful, and faſhion 
them to acknowiedge a 
Benchr. 


The end of the fift Booke v. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


Game continueth he his que#tions after the maner of Cuz vs1veys. Fir#t 

DA heenquireth whether a benefit may be taken away ? he atjjerently «1jpu- 

> teththereupon, yet concluceth that the w/e thereaf may be taken away, 

gf but notthe benefit it ſeife. His ſecond queition is, whether we be indeb- 

mm an? ted to bim,whocither profited vs wiling!y or ignorantly ? he denieth, 

Hhs third is, whether we be obliged to himthat profited vs for hu owne ſake? if only for 

vimſel/e, he denieth it; but if for mine alſo, he admaittethit. He mixeth /ubiilties with 

examples, The fourth is, whether it be lawſull to wiſh another man an euil{turne to the 

end thou mayeit refore him his benefit ? it is not lawfull,and he condemneth it. He ope- 

reth another way of reititution,euen to thoſe that are happie,yea to Kings,by counſailes, 
aimoni:ton, nnd dotrines. 


CHAP I So - 


Here arc ſomethings (my LZzberals, the worthicſt 
of men) which areonly drawne in queſtion to ex- 
erciſe theſpirit, and hauc no vic inthem. There 
arc other things alſo, which not onely moue dc- 
light, whileſt they are diſputed vpon, but after 
rhey arc debated, aregreatly profitable vnto vs. I 
will preſent thee with all ſorts of them. Thou 
mayeſtas it plcaſeth rhee aduiſe me, cither whe- 
ther I ſhall finiſh choſe thatare begunne, or that 
I preſent them only on the T heater, for ſhow and | 
oſtentation ſake : and although thou comman- 
deft them to be incontinent! yrelicued, yet will there ſome prohit ariſe thereby : 
for 1!though there are ſome things which are vnneceſlaric to be ſpoken of, yet 
Iranaileth vs ſomewhat to know them. will therefore be at thy diſpoſition and 
| | becke, and {haps m y proccedings according to thy pleaſure : fume will 1 

| debate vpon more amply, other ſome will I caſt out hcadlong from off this 


Theater. 
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He queſtion is whether abcnefit may be taken away. Some de. 
nie that it may, for a benchit is nothing but an aQtion, cucnas the 
gift is one thing, and thegiuing another, and he that ſailcthone 
thing, and the Nauigation it ſeltc another thing. And althoogh 
the (icke man be not withour lickneſle, yet is not he that is ſicke 


and the ſickneſle it ſelfe all one:ſothe benefit it ſelte is one thing, but that which 


commeth to cach one of vs by the benefit, is another thing. A benefit isathing 
incorporeall, which cannot be fruſtrated,the matter thercof is toſſed hither and | 
thither, and changeth his maſter. When therefore thou takeſt the ſame away, 


'Nature it ſelf cannot vndoe thoſe things ſhe hath done.She ſtoppeth the courſe 

of her benefits, but cutteth them notoft. He that dieth, yct hath liucd,& he that 

hath loſt his ſight, bath formerly ſeene. It may be brought to paſſe, that thoſe 
thingsthat arc co:neto vs may n2t be,but that they may not haue bin, irisim- | 

polſhble; bur the part of the benehit, and the moſt certaine is that which was. 

 Somtimes we hinder the vieand long poſſeſhon of a benetir; the benefit it ſcife 
cannot berazed our. T aough nature ſummon al her forces to this end,yer hath 
{hce no pow.r ouer that which is paſt. Thou mayeſt rake away the houſe thou 
gaueſt me, the money thou lendeſt me,the flaue I bought,and whatſocuer clſe, 
whcreinthe nam- vt. b-nefirt conlifteth, bar the benchit it ſelfe is ſtable and im- 
mutable, no force can effe& this, that the one hath not giuen, and the other 
hath not recciued. 


CHAP 4 


Axcvs AnTonivs (asthePoct * Rabirius ſetteth it downe) 
ſeeing his fortunes tranſlated to Auzuitus, and that no other rc- 
b | 4 , 
{1 fuge was left him, but the priviledge of death, and that that alſo 
p (exccpt he tooke hold of the preſcnt occalion) would quickly be 
taken from him, cried out in my opinion mott heroically. 


That enely now 1 haue, 
Which 1 toothers TaUE. 


| O how much might he hauc had if he would ? Theſe are the moſt aſſured ri- 


ches which willcontinucart one ſtay, in wharſocuer inconſtancie and leaitic of 
humane fortune, which the greater they be, the leſſe enuie will they haue. Why 
art thou ſo ſparing of that thou haſt, asif it were thine owne ? thou art bur For- 
tunes factor. All racſ-things which thus puffe vs vp, that emflame vs with 
pride, that ſceme to make vs more then men, cauſe vs to forget frailtic. T heſe] 


| therefore which you keepe within iron walles, with armed hands, theſe goods 


which you h wepurchalcd with other mens bloods, and defended with your 
owne, tor which you rigge forth whole nauies to ftaine the ſeas with blood, for 


| which you beleager Citics, and yet ignorant, what ſtore of weapons Fortune 
; hat) prepared againſt thoſe, who are oppoſed againſt her. Theſe for which two 
| 1mi-itrous pretenders of Empire (the lawes of afhnitie, friend{hip and contc- 
{ d 11 being, broken) haue ſo oftentimes cauſed the world to bee lo crate 
an 
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whom you haue pillaged them, or ſome ſucceſſour of his enmitie and harred 
ſhall come and force them from thee. Askeſt thou me how thou mayeſt make 
them thine owne? I an{were thee,by well beſtowing them.Be prouident there- 
forc inthy aftaires, purchaſe vnto thy lclfe an aſſured poſlcſhon of thoſe things 
which cag neuer bee taken from thee : thy riches thallnot onely bee more le- 
cure,but alſo more honeſt : that which thou admireſt and priſeſt ſo much, thar 
which in thy iudgement maketh thee rich and powerfull, as long as thou detai- 
neſt it in thy hands, retaineth no other title bur the villanous name of auarice, 
as for example,thy houſe,thy laue,thy-money;bur after thou haft giuen them, 
they arc accounted and reckoned for benehirs, 


—— 


CHME ITAL 


e229 Hon contecſleſt (ſaith he) that ſometimes weare not obliged and 
v (ay) indebredro him,ot whom we haue receiucd a benefir : Ergo, it is 
Wi Ig 


the obligation, whereby we arcticd for the good we haue recei- 
Ls ued, not for thar it is violently taken from vs, but becaule it 

is corrupted by anocher meanes. A certaine man detenderh mee, being ac- 
culed and guiltie of ſomecapirall crime, and afterwards victh infamous vio- 
lence to my wife, and rauiſheth her; he hath not taken away the good that hee 
did me, bur oppoling an cquall iniurte tothe ſame, he diſchargeth mee of my 
debr;and ifhe hath hurt me more then he profirted me before,the good turne 
15 not only extinguiſhed, bur I haue tree}1bertie both to complaine, and tore- 
uenge, where, in compariſon of the benefit, the iniurie ouer-weigheth it: ſothe 
benefit is not taken away, but ouerpreſſed and drowned. Whar ? are not ſome 
fathers ſo hard hearted and wicked, that itis both !awfull and righttull to loath 
and ſhunne them, and not to acknowledge them ? haue they therefore taken 
from them that which they gauc them ? nothing lefle, burtthe impietie of fuc- 
cecding times, hath taken away the commendation of euery former ofticeand 
kindnes:the benefit 15not taken away,but only the thankes, which ought to be 
acknowledged forthe ſame, andit is brought to paſle, nor that I have itnor, but 
that I owe it not. Ifa man lend me money, and atterwards burne my houle, his 
debt is atisfiedby my damage; I haue not paid him, & yet I owe him nothing. 
Eucn ſo ſtideth rhe cafe bere: though a man hath done me ſome friendly good 
turne, though he hath dcalt w'th me ſomewhar liberally, yer if afterwards he 
many wayes vſe me proudly,contumeiiouſly & cruelly, hc hath left meat that 
ltay that I am,as freetrom him,as it I hag ncuer received any thing at his hands, 
for the faultis his owne, and he himſclfe hath violated his owne benefits. T he 


| Land-lord cannot conftraine hisrenant to pay his rent (alchough thedeeds re- 


mainc in force vncancellcd) it he rreade downe his cornc, fell downe his fruit- 
trees, not becauſe hee hath receiucd that which hee coucnanted, but for thar 
he himſe!feis the cauſe rat his tenant cannot fatisfie him. So is the creditour 
oftentimes endamaygc towards hisdebrter, if he rake more for ſome other pre- 
text, thin that which hc lent did amount vnto. T he Tudge fittcrh nor betweene 
the creditour and dcbterto ſay only this, Thou haſt lent him money : what 


then ? thou haſt drwen away hiscattel},m urthercd his ſcruant,taken poſſcſho 
| C 


raken from vs. There are many cauſes which diſcharge vs of 
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6. Of Benefits. 
| and confounded , are not yours; they are bur asthings in truſt left in your 
hands,and ſhall ſuddenly be tranſlated roanother maſter. That encmie, from | 4! grearmeſſe i 
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of hisland, which thou never paycdſt forz when all theſe things ſhall bee well 
| conſidered of and valucd :depart thou a debter, who camelt a creditour. T here 
isrherefore aiutt rating and valuation betwixt benefirs and inturies to be made. 
Ottentimes the benefit remaincth, and wearenot obliged to ſatisfie the ſame, if 
he thar gaue 1t repented himſelfe atterwards, if he ſay he was vnhappy in that 
hegaue the ſame, if when he gaue he {ighed, or bent his browes, if he beleeue 
he Hiach loſt and not given : it he hathdoneit for his owne profit, or gleaſt not 
for mine ? if hee hath not ccaſcd to inſult, bragge and boaſt every where, and 
make his benefit bitter and diſtaſtfull to the receiver. T he benefit thereforere- 
maineth, although it be not que, cuen asccrtaine moneyes are due, but not ex- 
acted, becaule the creditorhath no law to recouer them. 


CHA ©. 


tHou gaueſt a benehir, andafterwards diddeft an iniurie, thereis 
A both a thankes due to the benctit, anda reward for the iniuric, 
<0 for I owe him no thankes,nor he me any puniſhment, the one ſa- 
-2J cisficth the other. When we ſay, I have ſatisfied his benefit, we 
A zo lay not chus, that we haue reſtored that which we recciued, but 
s for that ; for toreſtorc,is ro give onething for another. Why not ? becauſe 
euery payment reſtorcth not the ſame, butas much in value: for we are ſaid to 
haue ſatisfied our debt, although we haue paid ſiluer forgold and although we 
pay no money at all, but eithcr by athgnement ro other,or by way ofexchange 
we makeovr farisfation, Me thinkes thou telleſt me that Tloſe my labour: for 
what profiteth it me to know, whether that which is not due remaineth ſtillin 
obligation? Theſcare but impecrtinent ſubrilties of the Lawyers, who ſay that 
no man can acquire the poſſeſſion or dominion of an inheritance, but onely the 
goods thercof, as it the heritage were ought elſe, then thoſe things which are in 
the inberitance? I had rather thou ſhouldeſt diitinguifh me this (which may be 
pertinent tothe matter) namely, whenas the ſame man had done me a courte- 
ſte, and afterwards offered mean iniurie, whether I ought to requite his kind- 
neſle and notwithſtanding reucnge my lelfe for the inivricoftered me, and make 
a ſeveral! ſatisfaftion, as it were, for two difterent debrs,or recompence the one 
with the other, and not to take any more care of it, ſoas the benefit be ra- 
ken away bythe iniurie, and the iniuric bythe benefit. For I ſee rhar this is 
obſerucd in the Courts of pleas, what the reſolution of your Schooleis, you 
your {2!nes know. + heattionsare ſeuerall, and conformab! y to the courſe of 
onr pleadings, fo anſwerably are wee dealt withall. For otherwiſe there ſhould 
be a prear confuſion in the Iudgement-ſcat and courſe of law : if he that ſhould 
leauc in my cuſtodie goods or money intruſt, ſhould afterwards ſteale from 
me, [ſhould enter my ſure of felonie againſt him, and contrariwiſe he pleade 2 
gainſt me, forthe money leftin truſt with me. 
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2» Hoſc examples (my Liberalis) which thou haſt propoſed, are con- 
rained vndercertaine lawes which we muſt necds tollow, for one 
law is not confounded with another, cach one keepeth his one 
way. Asfor the matter in truſt,there is a diſtinct ation, ſo is there 
o_ alſo for the theft. A benefit is not ſubie&toany law, only I that 
receiued the ſame, am the arbitraric Judge thereof : I haue authoritie ro 


” ——..———_— 


compare rogether, how much good another man hath done mee, or what da- 


liged more to mc. In 1udging by law and ordinances I haue not any power, thi- 
ther muit we go, whitherthey leadevs. Bntin matter of kencfir,allthe power 


ations, I ſummon the benefits andiniurics betore one Tudge : otherwiſe thou 
ſhou!delt command meat one and the ſametime, to loue and hate one and the 
ſame perſon,to complaine of him,and to giue him thanks, which nature cannot 
permit: nay rather by comparing the benefit and wrong together, I ſhall ſec 
whethcrany thing be owing meof ſurpluſage. Euen as he that imprinteth o- 
ther lines aloft vpon my writings, taketh notaway the formcr letters, but only 
raceth and hideth them. Euen fo an inturie that ſucceedetha benefit, blemiſh- 
cthit ſo, thatitcannot appeare. 


Mc 


CAAF F414 


Hy countenance (to whoſe dircQtion and becke I ſubmitted my 
ſelfe) beginneth to frowne, and thou bendelt thy browes vpon 
me, as it I ſtrayed from my purpoſe, meethinkes I heare thee 


IVhether ſo farre di/ioyned from the port, 

Do#l thou vpon thy right hand ſaile before ? 
Ply hitherwards, unto ths hanen reſort, 
And leaue the maine, andloue and like the ſhore. 


Pardon me, I can keepe no neerer. If therefore thou thinkeſt that T have fatil- 
hed and ſufficiently debated on this matter: Ict vs paſſe onward to the other, 
and examine whether wee bee indebted to him thar hath done vs a pleaſure a- 
gainſt his wil. might ſpeak this more plainly,bur that the propoſition ought to 
be more confuſed,to the end that the diftinttion which followeth preſently at- 
ter, ſhould ſhew that we diſpute both the one & other point:that is ro ſay,whe- 
ther we are bound vntohim that hath procurcd our good,and meant it not,and 
alſo whether we be beholding to him, that hath done vs good, and knew it not. 
Forif any man by compulſion hath ſhewed vsany kindnes, it is a matrer fo ma- 
niteſtrhat he obligeth vs nor, that there need no words to be ſpent to this pur- 
poſe. Andthe ſaid queſtion may eaſily be anſwered, and whatſocuer may bee 
obieted of the ſame nature, if we often conuert our thoughts to this general 
principle. T hat there is no benefit but that which is accompanicd with a good 
thoughttowards vs ;and ſacha thought and intent likewiſe, as is both friendly 


and bountifull. : And therefore we thanke not the riuers although they bearc 
great 


mao- I hauerecciued by him: whether I be indebted more vnto him, or he 0b- 


_—_ 


—— 


and priuiledge 15 mine owne, and therefore I iudge them, and ſeparate not the | 
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| great ſhips, and witha large and perpetuall chancll, flecte along to furniſh vs 

with commoditics, and although wooing the wondring eye,and tull of daintic 
| fiſh, they ſtealealong and moiſten our farned fields : neither will any man tudge 
| thatheis indebrcd to Xz/zes, or diſpleafed therewith, ifit hath ouer-flowed and 
drowned his laid , ortoo {lowly growne to ebbe : neither doth the winde be. 
fricad vs, although it blow agentle and proſperous gale,northe victuals weear, 
alrhough they bee profitable and holſome. For hee that properly , will giue a 
benctir, mutt not only profit me, but have a will to doe megood. T herefore 
menarc notindebted to dumbe beaſts, yet how many hari the ſwittnelle of a 
horic deltuered out of danger? nor to trees, and yet how many troubled with 
heat hath the ſhadow of thcir branchie armes delivered and couercd trom the 
| {cortching Sunne ? what concerneth it me whither he thar did me good, know 
| notthut heedocthit, or beenor able to know it, when both of them wanted 
' willrodocit? And what difference is there, whither you command me toowe 
' a bencefittoa (hip, or a chariot, or a ſpearc, orto ſucha one, who, as thetc, had 
; no purpole to doc good, but was profitable vnto me only caſually ? 


— 


———— 
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JA Man may receiue a benefit vnwittingly, but no man doth good 
/NXBY withour knowing of the ſame : Eucn as many men haue bcen hea- 
) led of their infirmities, by ſome caſuall accident,and yet tor all that 
, they arc no truc remedies: As ſome men have recouecred their 
health by falling into a Riuer in an exceeding cold day : As a quartaine ague 
hath beene driuen from ſome men by whipping , and a ſodaine fright hath dif- 
appointed the ex{petted houre of an ague, by tixing the imagination on an 0- 
| ther diltaſtfu]l euill, and yet none of theſe, although they haue beene the cauſe 
; of recoQueric, can be ſaid but tobeea ſoucraigne remedie, ſo ſome men profitvs 
| while rhey would not, or rather becauſe they will not doe vs good, yer are wee 
not indebtedto them tor the benefit. \WWhar it fortunc hath aſlrered rheirper- 
| nictous3 coun{ailes, and drawen them toa better end ? Suppolclt thou that I am 
any waies bound vnto him, whoſe hands ſtriking at me, light vpon and hit mine 
encmie : who would hauc hurt me, except hee had {warucd ? Oft-times a wit- 
nefle whileſt hee manifeſtly forſweareth himlelfe, hath detracted trom their 
credit who were true witnefſes, and hath made the Iudges rocommulſerate the 
priſoner, ſuppoling that it was but ſome {landerous circumuecntion and confpi- 
racic. Oft-rimes the very great power ard authoritic ofthe aduerſaric, hath dc- 
linered the delinquent out of the Tudges hands, who would not condemne him 
vpon thecredit and fauour ot theacculer, which otherwaies they had conuitted 
by theiuſtice of the cauſe. Yerdid not theſe giue a bencfir, although they pro- 
fired, for the queſtion is, whereat thedart was aimed , not where it lighted, and 
itisthe minge, andnotthe cuent, which diſtinguiſheth a benefit from an iniv- 
rie. Mine aduerſarie,whileft he ſpeaketh contraries,and offendeth the iudge by 
his pride, and rafhly diſmiſſeth one of his beſt witnefles,giueth great aduantage 
tomy cauſe. I aske not whither heerred to pleaſure mee, becauſe his intention 
was to hurt me. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. IX 


Erily, to approue my lelfe gratefull, it bchoueth meto have a will 

to doe that which he hath done: ifhe would that I ſhould take ir 

F&? for a benefic, he oughtto hauca will and intent. For whatis mote 

A vniuſtthen that man who hateth him, that hath kicked him in-a 

* throng, or ſoiled him with dirt, orthruſt him thither, whither he 

would not?But whatother thing is there that may exempt him trom the blame 

whereas there is aniniurie in the ation, then that hee knew not what hee did? 

T he ſame thing that priuiledgeth the one from being iudged to hauedonein- 

uric, exempteth the other alſo from being thought to haue done a pleaſure. It 

is the will that maketh vs either friends or enemics. How many hath ſicknefle 

| diſcharged from warfare ? Some haue beene letted from being oppreſſed with 

the ruinc of their owne houſes, by keeping their day of apprarance at the ſute 

of their cnemies. And ſome by ſhipwrack kaue eſcaped the hands of Pyrates, 

| yctare wee not obliged to theſe misfortunes for any benefit, becauſe caſuall e- 

| uents have no correſpondencic with amitie; nor to our enemie, who would 

trouble vs by proceſle, and detaine vs vnder arreft. Ir is no good deede thar 

proceedeth nor from a good will, except he that gaue itacknowledge it. Hatha 

man pleaſured meand know not ofir,] owe him nothing ? Did he doe me good 
when he would hauc hurt me: I will doe the like co him. 


es 
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W& Er vs returne againe to the firſt point: Thou wilt that (to thein- 


tent I ſhould be thankefull) I ſhould doc ſomewhat, and yethee 

2) that did me kindneſſe, bath done nothing. Let vs ſpeake naw of _| 

==% theſecond. T houwilt haue me very forward to gratifie him-wil 

lingly, although in the giuing he had no good will or intentionto. 

giue. For what {hall I ay ofthe third, whoſe injurie 1s exchanged intoa bene- | 

tit? Ifthou wilt haue meto owe thee agood turne, itis not enoiigh for thee to 

beonly willing todoe mee good: but to make mee vnbeholdingtothee, it is e- 

nough that thou meant it not rowards me. For the bart will cannot make a 

benefit, Bureuen asthat ſhould not be a benefit, if a good and free will wete 

abandoned by fortune, ſo likewiſe isit not a benefit, if the will marcheth not be- 

fore the fortune. For ifthou wilt haue mee beboldingto tbee, chou muſt.nor 
only doc me good, but alſo thou muſt doe it with a will toprohr. 


_ 


CHAP. XI. 


$jL:antats victh this examplc,1 ſent, faith he, ty oBoycaiy 0! 

I (#3 the Academic to ſeeke out Pleto,and to bring bim vitSme. Fic 
Ne, 5 one of them ſought him out in all zhe Gallerics\amd Porch 
” 8Z75 whcre he was wont to walke, ard range through #H other p 4 

wherein he had any hopeto finde him ous, and at length being 

wearie with his way, and fruſtrate of bis bope, returned home.'T he other iaog. 


galing at the next Iugler, or mounte-banck, or whilſt be wandobvpenddoue 
an 


_— 
— — 
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and plaicth with his tcllowes and companions, ſceth Plato paſling by, and found 
him whom he ſought not. I, ſaith Cleanrhes,wil commend that Boy who perfor: 
med that he was commanded,to his vttermoſt and wilkchaſtiſe that other who 
was more fortunate in lazineſſc. Ir is the will thatis the lawtull Miſtris of theſe 
actions, the condition whereof muſt be conſidered, if thou wilt haue meto bee 
| rhydebter. Itisaſmall marter to witha man well, except thou pleaſure him; 
It1s a ſmall matterto haue pleaſured, except thou hadſt a will to doe it. For pyt 
caſea man had a will to giue, yet gaue not, vndoubtedly I haue his hart, but nor 
his benefit which conſummareth and perfeReth both the thing and the will, E. 
ucn as I owe him nothing that would haue truſted mee with his money but did 
not: ſo will | be a friend , but nor obliged ro him,that would haue'done mee 
curteſie but could not: and I fhall hauca will to do him good , becauſe he hada 
wilto pleafure me.Notwithſtanding it fortune be ſo fauorable vnto meas that ] 
may hanethe mcanes to giue him any thing, it tha]l not beto gratifie his curte- 
ſie bur to giue hima benctit. It ſhall be his dutiero yeeld me thankes, and the 
beginning of the debt ſhall be dertued from me. 
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p* ag Pcrcciue nowalrcady what thou meaneſt to demand : thou nee- 

> 7; , Ccſt not ro tell me,thy lookes expreſic thy thoughts. Are wein- 
VS} yy debred in any fort to him ((ayeltthou) who, to profit himſelte, | 
e\2 hath done vs a pleaſure ? Forof this thing oft-rimes I hcare thee 

> complainc,that thereare ſome men,who reckon that kindneſleto 

be done vnto another, which they giue to themſclues. T will ſatisfie thee here- 
in,my Zcrals : bur firſt of all I will divide this little queſtion into two parts 
and ſeparate that which is iuſt from that which is vniuſt, For there isagreat 
difterence whethct a man giueth vs a benefit tor his owne ſake, or for our be- 
hoote,or tor his owne and ours. Hethart ſolely reſpeReth his owne commodi- 
ticand profit,and profitcth vs notwithſtanding ( becauſe otherwiſe he cannot 
turther himſelfe) ſeemcth, in my iudgement, ro beall one with him who pro- 
uides prouender and ſommer-todder tor his cattellz or him that feedes his cap- 
tiuesliberally,to the end they may bethe better ſolde; or him that farrens and 
curries his Oxen, to make them more vendible ; or that Maſter of skirmiſh and 
defence, who exerciſeth his family of Fencers with great care,& adornerh them 
moſtdiligently,tothe end they may get him ndaintenance. T here is agreatdif- 
tercnce (as Clearthes ſaith) betwixta benefiter/tmd a negotiation or bargaining. 
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IPATZRE Caine, lam not fo negleAtultor cuill, as to forget my acknow- 
"{ESAYEAgy ledgement towards him,who in being profitable vnto me, was 
; & //<b a5 provident and carcfull ro procure his vwne good, +For Ido 
DS: Y2. not exatt this,that without reſpe& of his own cltatc,he ſhould 
W{ERFER Y aduance mine : but rather I wiſh that the benefite which is gt 

| uenme,ſhould moſt of all redound to hisprotitthar gauie me the ſame. As long 
as he that gave the ſame hada reſpe&vnto twoingiuing it, & diuided the ſawe 
| betwixt himſelfe and me, although he forthe moſt part poſſeſt the ſame [it hee 
aqgmit 
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admit me <3 a C0-partner with him, if hee thought onrwo : Tam not oncly vn- 
gratctull but vault, except I rcloyce that hee tound profit by that which was 
proirable tome. [t is an effe& of excethue malice,not to call that a benetite, ex- 

| cept it bc ſuch a thing /as rerurnetlr the giuer thereof ſome incommoditie. 1 
will anſwer him after another manncr, who giuerh the benefit for his own fake : 
Why wilt thou ſayrhar thou haſtrathcr profited me, then T pleaſurcd thee ? 
Puccaſe (faith he) that I cannot-ortherwiſe obtame a Magiftracic, except re- 
deeme rencaptiuecitizens, amongſt a number of others that. arc 4a thratdomc 
| and ſcruitude: thaltthou owe me nothing when I hauedeliucred thee from fer- 
| uitude and bonds ? yet will I do? this for mincownefake.. To this I anſwere: 

| Herein docſt thou ſomewhat for thine owne ſake,and ſomewhar:for mine-Ir is 

| trthine owne fake that thou redeemeſt me, and for my ſake that thou chpſeit 

| me. For it is enough tor thee in regard of thine owneprofit,to haueredeemed | 
any whaclocuer, [ thereforc am indebted to thee, nar becaute thou haſt redee- 
med me; but becauſe thou choſeſt me: for thou mightſt havearrainced as much 
by another mansredemprtion,as thou doſt by mine. Thou diuideſt withme the 
profit of rhe thing,and makeft me partner of that bencfit which ſhould profit 
two. T hou preferreſtme before others, thou doeſt all this for my ſake: if there- 
toretheredemprion of tenne Captiues ſhould make thee Preror, and we were 
only ren Captines,none of vs ſhould any waics be indebted vnto thee, becauſe 
thou thouldeſt haue nothing that were with-drawne trom thy protic,thatchou 
mighteſt impartto any of vs. Iam no malitious interpreter of a benefit, nei- 
ther delire I that the pleaſure ſhould redound only to my ſelte, but tothy lelfe 


likewiſc. | 


| 
| | 
i 


| 
| 
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ED Fat therefore (ſaith he) if Ihhad commanded all your names to 
YPE becaſt into lots, and your name amongſt the number of ſuch as 
Yep were to bee ranſommed, were admittcd to paſſe, ſhouldeſt thou 
owe me nothing ? vndonbtedly I ſhould beindebred vnro thee 
| but very little. And whatthis 1s I willlet thee know,thou doeſ} 
| ſome-whar for my ſake, becauſe thou admitteſt meto the fortune ofredempri- 
| on: becauſe my name was regiſtred amongſt thereſt, I owe this to fortunethat 
' my name was drawne amongſtthe reſt, to thee that it might bedrawne. T hou 
' gauelt me an entrance toa benetir,the greater part whereof I owe vnto fortune; 
 butthe abilitie I had ro be indebted to fortune,that owe I ro thee. As for thoſe 
who let faile on thoſe curteſies they do to others, ] wil wholly ouer-paſſe them: 
becauſe they reſpet not to whom they giue,but for what aduantage they gaue, 
and ſuch a benchit as this retourneth euery way to his handsthat gane the ſame. 
Acertaine man hath ſold mecornc. I cannot liue except I buy the ſame; yeram 
[ not obliged to him for my life becauſe I bought the ſame : neither eſtimate 1 
how neceſſarie it was without which I could not liue, but how freely it was bc- 
| flowed, which I ſhould not hauc had except I had boughtir. In the conney- 
| ance whercof vnto me, the merchant thought not how much ſuccourshe ſhould 
' bring me,bur how much profit he ſhould breede vnto himſelfe. T hat which 1 
| bought [owe nor. 
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CHAP. AF. 


ve N chis manner (faith he) thou wilt ſay that thou art no wayes jn- 
> debred tothe Phylitian,cxcepr it be tor ſome ſmall fee,nor toth 


: I 7N: 

| __ d;:/ 6 | . 

& 4 maſter,becauſc thou hait paid him ſome money : but amongft ys 
yeeld them much reucrence,and offered them more loue.To 


+ this Ianſwerc,that thcreare ſome things more pretious then we 

rizethem. Thou buycſtat the Phylitians hand>an incſtimable treaſure,rto, 
wit, thy litc and health : tromthy matter and inttrufterin good Arts, liberal} 
ſtudics, and the certanie ornaments and riches of thy minde.T o rheſc therfore 
we pay nut the price ofthar they giue vs, but the reward of their labours, be. 
cauſe they ſerue vs, and abandon their owne particular attaires to intend ours, 
: 0 Þ hey recciue the reward, not of their merit, but of their trauaile. Another an- 
ſwere may be giuen tothis, more anſwerable vntorruth, whereot hereafter] 
will intreate, when I haue fir(t of all madc it apparant how this may be diſpro- 
ued. Certaine things (faith hee) are more worth then they were fold for, and 
therefore although they are bargained tor and bought, thou oweſt mee ſome- 
what oucr and bclides tor them. Firſt of all, what skilleth it how much theyare 
worth, when as both the buyer and ſellerare agreed vpon the price? Againe, 
he ſold it not at his own price and valuation, butat thine: itis more worth(faith 
he) then it was ſold for ; but ircould nor be ſold for more. And the time is it 
thatgueth the price vnto all things, when thou haſt praiſed them to the vtrer- 
moſt,they are worth but as much as may be gotten for them; belides,he oweth 
nothing to the ſeller, that hath bought it cheape: moreouer, although theſe 
things are more worth, yct 1>it nothankesto thee, con{idering that the eſtima- 
tion of theſe things depcndeth nor vpon the vie and eftet of them, bur vpon the 
cuſtome and ſcarcitic of them. Whar pay doſt thou allot him that crofleth the 
ſeas, and hauing loſt the {ight of Iand,cutteth thorow the middeſt ofthe waues 
an aſſured and dirc courſe, and foreſcecing furure tempeſts, cuen then when 
there is greateſt appearance of ſecuritie, commandeth ſuddenly to ſtrike the 
ſailes, to ſtoope the top-ſailes, and to be addreſlcd to endure the ſudden afjavlt 
ofa ſtorme? yet pay we the reward of ſo great a merit, no otherwiſe then with 
an ordinaric fare. How much valuecſt thou a lodgingin adcſert, a ſheade ina | 
{hower, a ſtoue or hre in cold weather? yet know 1 how much Iſhal!l pay for 
this, when I come to mine Inne. How greatly befriendeth he vs, that krepeth 
our houſe from falling, that vnderproppeth it with great cunning, and vphol 
dethir inthe airc, being cleft and winde-thaken' from the very foundation : yet | 
neither the ſupporting nor vnderſetting coſt me very much. The wall of a 
Citie kceepeth vs in fafetie from our enemies, and the ſudden incurſion of 
theeues. Yer is it well knowne what wages the Maſon defcrucd by day, that 
builded thoſe fair» Towers and ſtrong Bulwarkes,that were raiſcd for the pub- 
like ſecuritic of the inhabitants. | 


—_—. 


of one of his ordinarie ſchollers,it he thought me not worthic of private & pe- 
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—T wercan cndlefſematterfor me, if I thould gather rogcther thoſe 
£2 plentic otexamples, whereby ir might appearethar therearegrear 
»D| (&=8 andprecious chings, which coft vs very little. What then ? why is it 
45 @a>A bat I owe ſome grear matterro my Phylitianand Maſter,and faile 
in the ſatisfaRion of that which they haue worthily delerued ? Becauſe, of a 
Phylitian and Schoole-maſter they become our tricends, and oblige vs not by | 
the Art they ſell vs, but by their gracious and familiargood will. Co the Phy- 
itian theretorc (who doth no morethen touch my purſe, and numbreth me a- 
moneglt one of tholc his paticnts, whom he ordinarily walkcth to, and viliecth, 
preſcribing me without any particular attection, what I oughttodo, and what 
ought to eſchew:)I owe no more,and am no whit indebted: becauſe he viliteth 
mee not asa friend, but tor that I had enioyned him to come vnto me : neither 
haue I cauſe to renerece my Maſter,it he hath madeno more accoiit of me,then 


culiarcare; if he hauc neuer ſetled his thoughts vpon me, and when generally 
he imparted his knowledge to thereſt of his {cho!lers, I rathergathered from 
him, then learned of him. What 1sthe cauſe then, why I ſhould owe ſo much 
vato theſe ? Not becauſcthat which they {old is more worth then we bought, 
but becauſe in particular they hauc given vs ſomethingoucr-plus. This Phyſi- 
tian beſtowed more labour on me then he was bound to doe, he had more care 
of me then of his reputation and credit, he not onely contented not himſelfero 
preſcribe me remedies, but alſo vouchſated to apply and miniſter them. In the 
meanewhile hee ſate carcfully by mee, and ſuccoured mee, and prevented the 
ſuſpected time,and rigor of my acceſſe,no office diſtaſted him zno paine diſliked 
him, if he had ſeene me bemoanc my ſelfe, he was ſorrowtull. Amongſtall thoſe 
that called him, he had a particular care of me, he implied no other timein viſi- 
ting thereſt ofhis ficke patients, then ſuch wherein my infirmitie remitted and 
gauc him oportunitic. Tothis man I am not ricd, astroa Phylitian, butas to a 
triend. Againe, that other Schoole-maſter rooke greatcareand paines in tca- 
ching and inſtructing me; and beſides thoſe IcfJons and common lettures which 
he communicated toall particularly, hc rctormed me in ſome points of impor- 
tance, he quickened my ſpirits by good exhortation, and ſomerim2s by praiſes 
he animated mee in my ſtudics, and ſometimes by admonitions diſcuſſed my 
ſloth, Furthermore (if I may ſo ſpeakeit) he by the hand of his induſtriedrew 
out and whetted my hidden and heagie wit, too much drowned in the priſon of 
my bodie, neither lingering) y and ſubrilly diſpenſed hee his knowledge, tothe 
end I might hauelonger vic and need ofhim, but delired, if hemight, ro com- 
municate vnto me at onc inſtant, all that which he knew. Vngratetull am I, ex- 
cept I loue him as one of my moſt gratefull and trueſt friends. 


A« Claudius 


did at that time, 


Seneca woe 
ths. 


life: that ſuppoleth himſelfero be no more indebted, then for that he couenan. | 


' rogether, when this is done, both the Phylitian and the Schoole-maſter haue 


| vnſatisfhed. 


| ther commodiric, thenthat which hee isto recciuc from every priuate perſon. 
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> E allowalwaies ſomewhat (ouer and aboucthe ordinarie rate we |* 

s buyat) to merchants and failers (cuen in the moſt mechanique 

- and baſeſt trades and offices) if we perceine ſome extraordinarie 

diligencein the ſeruice we employ them in, and tothe maſter of 

a {hip and workman of a baſeprice, how baſe ſoeuer they be, al- 

though they be but day-hirelings, weallow ſome ouerplusaboue his pay. Vn- 
thankfull then is he,that in the beſt Arts,which cither preſerue or adorne mans. 


ted. Adde hereunto that the tradition of ſuch ſtudies vniteth and alliecth minds 


receiued the reward of their labour, but their aftetions and good minds reſt yt 


— 
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PrPP Hen Platohad crofied a certaineriver in aferry-boate, and the fer- 
e\V/&/@ ry-man had exaQted nothing for his paſſage, ſuppoling that it had 
JLWE beene done tor his honors ſake, he ſaid vnto the ferry-man, that 

y & Plato ought him agood turne; but anone after perceiving, that 
w:thno letic diligence he freely tranſported many others : Friend, ſaid he,thou 
haſt now diſcharged mee of that obligation, whereby I held my ſelfe tied and. 
bound vnto thee. For to the end to make me thy debter, forany thing thougi- 


neſt me,thou art bound not only togiue it me, but to give it me ſolely,asto my 
ſelfe: For that which thou giveſt vntoa multicudeythou haſt no akin torede- 
mand at a private manshand. How then? Is there nothing due for this ? no- 
thing, as tor one in particular, I will pay with all that T owethee withall. 


CHAMP #3 3 


—  — 


— 


&® Hou denieſt then (faith he) that hegiueth mea bencfir, that freely 

and without recompence tranſported mee ouer the river of Foe. | 

True itis he doth me ſome good, but heegineth me no benctir, 

for he doth it for his owne ſake, or at leaſt-wiſe not for mine. In 

I ſumme, neitherdoth he himſelte iudge that he giveth mee abc- 

nefit, but he doth ir either for the Common-weales ſake, or for his neighbours 
ſake, or for his owne ambition ſake ; and for this expetteth he ſome certaine 0- 


\Whar then (faith he)if a Prince ſhould giue immunities to all French-men,and 
diſcharge all Spaniards of paying tribute, ſhould nor encry one of them in this 
caſe be particularly bound vnto him? Why ſhould they not be obliged? vn- 
doubredly they cannot be otherwiſe, yet not for a particular, but for a part ofa 
publike benefit, But (ſayeſt thou) he neuer thought on me. At that time when 
hedid ſo much good vnto all men ; he had no particular intent to gine mee the 
Citic, neithcraddreſicd he his purpoſes to my profit: whercſore then ſhould] 
be obliged to him inany thing, who no wayes thought on mee at ſuch time as | 

he | 
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Of Benefits. 
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name of the nation. Apgaine,]thallnotbetyed vnto him, asifthe good were 


properly. and particularly mine, but asone that partaked his fauour amongſt 
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burcas for the common gobd of my countrey. 
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CHAMF. 43 


F a man lend a ſummeof money to my countrey, Iwillnor ſay 

(22) (2,5 that lam indebted to him, neyther will I acknowledgeit as my 
| £228 [88 debt, although I ſued for a publique office, neyther allo if [ 
EA FRY werefucd asa debtor yer will Lecontribute my part in payment 
| FHP9 ofthis debt. In like fort, I dane that I am debtor for the tauour 
| tharis done vntoall my nation, becauſe he gaue it me, yer not for mc; & in ſuch 
manner gaue itmeghat in giving the famche knew nor whether he gaueit me, 
yea or no: yet know I that I muit payJome portion thereof, becauſe the good 
by one mcancs or other appertaincth to me,andtyeth me torequitcit. It muſt 
be done tor me thatſhall oblige me. In the ſame ſort (faith hc) neyther owelt 
| thou any thing rothe Mooneor Sunne for they are not moucd for thy ſake: 
but whereasrhey are moved to this end, that they may preſerucall things,they 
mouctor mealſo,tor Iam a partofthe Vniuerſe. Moreouer,our condition and 
theirs are ditterent : for be that protiteth me, tothe intent that by my meanes 
10 may further himſelte,gaue me no benefit, becauſe heemade me the inſtru- 
' mentofhis profit. Butthe Sunne and Moone, although they:do vs good, yer 
 tothis end profitthey vs not, that by aur means they ſhould profit themſclues: 
| for what can we be-tricnd or turtherthemin 2 + 
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| ©3528; Shall know ( ſaith hee) that the Sunne and Moone haue awill 
| 4) 235) to protite vs, if they had the power nor to bee willing : but 
+: 3} 3; they cannot ſurceale to ltay their motion, ncyther can they a- 


{ 
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| 

| 

32 BC bridge or intermit their accuſtomed traucll. See by how manie 
| 


| OT has yes this may berefelled. A man is not therefore theleſſewik 
| ling,hecanſ- he Cannot be vawilling,nay, rathcritis a great argument ofa firm 
 witi,not to beable atany time to change. A good man cannot chooſc but 'doc 
thatwhich he doth : for he ſhall hot be a good man except he doit. Therefore 
2 £00d man beſtoweth no benefit , becauſe he doth that which he ought to do, 
| buthe cannot do otherwiſe then that which he ought. Beſides, there 1s much 
| I1Torence whether thou ſayeſt, He cannot chuſe bur do this, becauſe heis com- 
' peed :or, Hecannot be vnwilling to do it. For if he muſt needesdocir, Iam 
nor tyed vnto him for his benefit, but to him thar compelled him. Bucit the nc- 
 ccllity ofhis willingneſle proceed of this, becauſe hee hath nothing better that 
 hecanwill,then isit he himſelfe tharcompelleth himſclfe. And fo, looke.tor 

wiat thing I ſhould not haue becne beholding to him ,as compelled by others 

tor the ſame; thall I be beholding to him,asto the compellerot himſelte. This 


he was to act that which heintended. Firſt when as he bethought himfolfe hy | Wes 
| do good vnto aiithe Gaules,he thqughtalſoofme, becaule I was a Gaule, and 
comprehended me,althdugh not by my proper name, yet vnder the publiqu « 


the coimnminaitic. I will net ſatisfheasin mine owne behalfc; bur ] will contri. - 
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Lucius Annens Seneca L1s.6. 


1 


will make them ceaſe ({aith he). I pray youthinka little on this matter: What 
man 15 he,ſo voyde of vngerſtanding, that will denic that itis no willingacfſein 
him that afteth any thing , which isnot accompanied with danger of impedi- 
ment in performance,or altering itſclfeto rhe contrary,ſceing that on the other 
ſide no man may of right ſeeme fo willing, as he whoſe will 1s ſo aſſuredlycer. 
taine,thatit remainetheternall and immutable? If he be willing,that mayanon 
after be vnwilling : ſhall not he be thought to be willing, who1s of that nature 
that he cannot be vnwilling ? 


CHAMF. TXT, 


Vr (faith he) let them ſtand ſtill, and leaue to mouc ifthey can. It 
is as much as if thou ſaidſt,thartheſeitars which arc ſeparated b 
logreat diſtances the one from the other, that arc rangcd inlo 
goodly an order; toconſerue and intertaine the wholc world in 
his intire, ſhould abandon their places, that the Planets being 
' troubicd with a ſudden confulton, ſhould interchecke and come one againſt an 
| other, and hauing broken the repoſe and concord of all things : that the heauen 
it ſelfe ſhould fall intoan irreparable ruine,thar the courle of ſo violenta ſwitt- 
neſſe, waich had promiled to be ncucr interrupred , ſhould ſtay in the midft of 
his way : that the bravenand ſtarres,that moued themſelves of late, the one af: 
ter the other,in ſo tuſt a meaſure, thatequally and by agreeable ſeaſons rempe- 
red the whole worid ; ſhould be burned and conſumed in a ſudden flame: x 6 
ſo great a variety of ail things ſhould bediffolued & abolifhed,that they ſhould |. 
returne into one,that the fire ſhould ſeazeail, that afterwards a darkſome and 


hcauie night ſhould obſcure this world , and that fina!ly a bottomleſle gulfe 
ſhould deuoureand ſwallow this great number of the goddes. Wee mult not 
admit an evil} ſo pernicious ; ir muſt ner coſt ſo deere toprouc thee a liar. The 
f.arres have power to gwethcea!l this in deſpite of thy ſelfe : rhey finiſh their 
courſes and ordinary revo'utions torthy great protite, although there be ano- 
ther more great and originall cavſc that moueth them. 


——. 


——_—— ———— 
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295559 Vithermore addethou this, that there is not any forraine cauſe 
455 that may conltraine the goddes : their etcrnall and inuiolable will 

WE i5that which ſcrueth them for a lawe : they have eſtablithed that 

qd whichthey intend nottoalter, T hey therefore cannot ſeemeto 

doc any thing againſt their will : tor whatſocuer cannot endor 

ceaſeto be,they would haue tocontinne ſtill; neyther doe the goddes repent 
themcuer oftheir firſt counſels. Vndoubtedly they cannot ſtand ſtill,or runne 
a contrary courle, yet not for all this doe they keepe their wonted com {c out of 
weakenes, becauſe their owne force keepeth themin the ſame purpole ſtill; yet 
obſcrue they not the ſame of weakenes, but becauſe it becommeth them not to 
| alterorerrefrom the beſt courſe, and becauſe they haue determined foto goe 
\ and ſhape their courſes. Moftcertaine it is, that amongſ their tirſt ordinances 
they eſtabliſhed,in diſpoling allthings,they likewiſe had acare of vs, and con- 
ceiued ſome ſpeciall regard of man. They therfore cannot ſceme to ſhape toeir 
couries | 


ee Ae. —— 
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| courſes fortheir ownecauſeonely, and to accomplith their owne workes for 
| their owne {clues, becauſe men alſo are a part oftheir worke. We are then obli- 
cd tothe Sun and Moone, and the other powers of heauen for the good they 
doe vs. Foralthough they haue more greate ends for which they riſe and {ct 
then onely for vs, yet ayming at greater, they helpe vs alſo purpolcly. And for 
this cauſe weareobliged vnto th:m, becauſe we did not light vpon thewbene- 
fits without thcir knowledge,to whom they gauethem, but they knew certain! y 
that we ſhould receiue them, And although their intentions be more eminent, 
andthe fruit oftheir traucll more great and pertinent, then to nouriſh and con- 
ſerue mortall things: yet ſoit is, thatinthe firſt beginning of the world, the 
haue imployed their thoughts on our profite, they haue prefixed ſuch ordi- 
nances and lawes vntothe heavens, thar it cuidently appeareth what care they 
had of vs,and that it was neyther theirleaft nor laſt. We owe our parents ho- 
nour and reucrence, yet many ofthem matched and married without defireto 
beget children, T he gods cannot ſeemeto bee ignorant of that they ought to 
do,whcras they hauec ſuddenly prouided vsof nouriſhment,and all other things 
that are necefſary for vs ; neyther carelelly created they them, for whom they 
created ſo many things. For Nature minded vs before ſhee made vs : neyther 
are weaworke of little importance,that the could make vs by chance, as doing 
lomerhinge!ſe. Sec hew great a power ſhe hath giuen intoour handes : Con(1- 
der howthe condition of command, which ſhe hath givento man, is not onely 
oucr men. Sec what hibertic our bodies haue,to wander and trauerfe over many 
paces. Sce how ſhelimiteth them not within any certaine bound of land, but 


ſ:-ndcth them into all places,yea,into euery corner ofthe wor:d. Conſider the - 


contidenceof humane vnderlitanding : ſee how they onely eyther know or ſeek 
| tnzgods and rayling their mindes aloft,they converſe with , and contemplate 

boſed:uinc influences continually, Belecue then thar man is not araſhor vn- 
tought-vpon worke.Nature amongſt her greateſt works hath nothing wher- 
ot the may more vaunt,or to whom the may vauntof her workmanſhip,or that 
(he would repleniſh with more greate glorie. How great a madneſſe is this to 
cail the goddes in queſtion about their owne blcflings > How can hee bee 
thankefull to them, whoſe courteſies hee cannot require without charge : who 
denicth that he hath receiuea them from the goddes, which will both giueal- 
waycs and receiue neucr? WharrefraQary and perucrſe minde hath he, thar 
will not be gratcfull or bcho!ding to any, becauſe his liberality extendeth to 
ſuch a one,asdenieth the good that isgiven him,and to terme the continuation 
an immurablc order of their benefits, an argument of one that gineth of necefh- 
tie? andto ſay.1 care net for his curteſres,let him keepe.- them to himſelfe , whorequi- 
reth them at his hands ? And an infinite fort of other ſuch like purpoſes, procec- 
ding from an impudent minde, which thou mayeſt packe nd number with 
theſe: yet ſhall not he deſerve the lefſe at thy handes, whoſc beautie redounds 
vnto thee,cuen whilſt thou denicſt it, and of whole benefits cuen this is one of 
the greateſt, that he is readie torelicue thee, cucen then when thou complaineſt 


molt againſt him. 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca, L1sB.6, 
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$3 cit thou not how parents in their childrens moſt tender infan- 

\ cie, conſtrainethem to {ufter thoſe things patiently , whichare 

2 molt healthtullfor them ? With diligentcare they nouriththeir 

&) fo} tender bodies, and ſtill them when they cric, and ſ{wathethem 
EWLE when they ſtruggle; and Icit continuall flackneile might make 


| them grow awrie,they binge them ſtraight to make them growe right : when 


their infancie is palt,they preſent them liberall ſcienccs, threatning them with 


ihe rodde it they bc negligent : and finally, when they growe to more maturt- 


tic.they teach them to be ſober, and counſell them to doe nothing that thould 
breed their thame : they faſhion them in good manners, and if their youth as 
vet be not lyable to obedience, forcibly they conſtraine that by awe which 
counſell could notefteR: at lait,baving artaincd to full growth and maturity, 
and to haue a tecling of their owne goucrnement, it eyther by intemperanceor 


- feare,they reiett the counſels and remedics,which are giuen them for their pro- 
- fite,thcy vſe greater violence and {cruitude. So that the greateſt benefits which 


werecciucot our parents,is at ſuch timeas we know them not, or when were- 


| fuſerhem winolly. 


—— ——_—— 
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MEE O this ſort of vngratefull men,and ſuch as rctuſc benefits, not be- 
Fra fol cauſe they delire them nort., but for that they would not remaine 
* indebtod,they are like, who contrariwiſe will be ouer-gratetull: 

who with that ſome adueriitic and milhap may betil! rhoſero | 


whom they are obliged , tothe cnd they may hauc an argument 


and occaiton,to ict them know how neecdtull they are ofthe benctit, and what 
| defire they have to makercititution. T he queitionis, whether ſuch fort ot inen * 
 doewell to dclircand with the ſame,and whether their delire be hone? TI hcfe | 
| kind otthanketui! men,in my 1udgement, reſemble them very much, who, in- 
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Named with Jaſciutous loue, doe with their louer banitbhmcrr, tothe cnd they 
might accompanic her inherdiftrefie and departure: or with to {ce| her inne- 
ccihtic,tothe end they might relicuc her miſcric : or to jec her iicke,totheend 
they might litby hcr,and tend her : and linally,which vnder protefiion of loue, 
do wiſh whatſocucr her enemic would haue withed vnto her. Afluredly the 
iiuc ofthis foolith loue and capitall hate are wel-ncare all one. Into this very 
inconuenicnce do they tall, who wiſh that their friends were in milſetic, to the 
end they might afterwards rclicuc them,and'make way to benefiting, by doing 
them wrong,whercas it were much better vtter] yto dcliit, then to ſecke occall- 
on to doe a cutteie by meancs of wickednefle. \Vhiat it a Maſter of a Sip 


| ſhould pray the goddes to fend them cruell frtormes and rempeits, that by the 
| danger his Arte might be held more gratious ? \Vhar it an Empecreur {h;ou'd 


\ belecech the goddes,that a great multitude ofenemics mizht beficoe his camp, 
Non lint Pacien- 


and with ſudden afſault fill full the Trenches, and raze downe the Rampiers, 
and (ro the great amazc of his armie) aduance their colours cucn inthe veric | 
entrance of his Fortitications, to the end he might receive more honour and | 


| glorie,in fuccouring his armic in this great danger, and art that veric inſtant, | 


_ -- _s 


when 5 


Lin. Of Benefit. 


| when his whole campe imagined the field to be loft, and the armie diſcomfor- 
| ted: all rheſe conuey their benefits by a deteftable way, who call the Gods to 
, plague him, whom they themſclucs would profit, and to bate them, whom 
| they themſclues would relicue. Inhumane and cnn is the nature of this 
| gratetull minde,which wiſheth cuill vato him, whom hee cannot honeſtly for: 


lake. 


CHAP. XXF EL 


9-2 Y wiſh (faith he) hindereth him no wayes, becauſe I wiſh the pe- 
1] © rill and remedie both at once. This is as muchas if thou ſaidſt 
th 7 that thou haſt committed ſome ſmall faulr, but that thou ſinnelt 

#) (8 leſſer, chen it thou ſhouldeft wiſh him danger withour remedie. 
"I [It is mcere wickedneſle to plunge a man intoa riner, to the end 
ro draw him out, to ruinate that thou mayeſt reedihe, to impriſon, that 
| thou mayelt deliuer. T heendof aniniuricis no benefit, neither is it a part of 
kindnefle to withdraw that trom one, which he himſelfe bad laid vpon him. 1 
had rather thou {houideft not wound me, then that thou ſhouldeſt not heale 
me. Thou mayeſtdeſerue my thankes, if thou healeſt me, becauſe Tam woun- 
ded, bur not if rhou wound me to the end I may bee healed: the fcarre never 
pleaſed, but in compariſon of the wound, for the healing whercof we fo rcioyce, 


him, that had neucr donethe goodturne, the vow were vahumane, but how 
much more inhumane were it to wiſh it him, to whom thou art indebted for a 
courtelte. 


CHAP. XXVIT. 


z Wiſh that (ſaith he) at one and the ſametime I may yeeld him 
Face ſome ſuccour. Firſt,that I may preuent thee inthe middeſt of thy 
# wiſh; thouart alrcadic vngratetull. I heare notas yet,what thou 

d intendeſt todoe for him, yet know I well, what thou wouldeſt he 
"SY ſhouldendure: T hou wiſheft that care, fearc,or ſome greater mil- 
 chiefe ſhould befallhim,thoudeſireſtthar he may want helpe,and thisis againſt 
him. Thoudeſireſt thathe may nccd thy helpe ; this is for thee, thou wilt not 
ſuccour him, but pay him ſatisfaction. Hethat baſteth the matcer thus, would 
himſcifbe paicd,nor pay.So that the only thing that might ſeeme honelt in thy 
vow,isvnhoneſt and vngratefull,to wit,not to be willing to oweany thing. For 
thou defireft not,that thou mayctt haucabilitie to requite a courtelie, but that 
acmay hauc need toimplore thy helpe. Thou makeſt thy ſelfe his ſuperiour, 
and (which is a hainous wickcednefſe inthee) thou caſteſt him downeat thy 


an honeſt good will, then to pay by an euill meanes? If thou ſhouldeſt denic 
that thou haſt receiued, thou ſhouldeſt ſinneleſſe, for he ſhould loſe nothing 
morethen he had given. But now thy intent is, to bring him vnder thy ſubie- 
Non, euen with the loſſe of his owne fortunes,and to bedrawne to thatdiſaſter 
by the change of his cſtate, thathe muſt lie lower then his owne bencfit. Wilt 


thou thatI report thee for a gratcfullman? Wiſh it in his preſence, to Run 
thou 


that we had rathcr not to h2ue beene wounded:ifthou ſhouldeft wiſh this vnto | 


eete, thathath deſerued well at thy hands. How much betteris irtoowe with | 


129 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca—, L 18.6. 


_ | thou wilt yceld profit. Termeſt thou thisa with, which is as well diuided be. 
rweenea triend, as an cnemie? which vndoubredly an aduerſarie or encmic 
would haucmade,itthelatter points only were excepted ? Mortall enemies alſo 
have wiſhed, that they might ſurpriſe certaine Cities, tothe end they might 
preſerue them, and to ouercome ſome enemic of theirs, to the end they might 
pardon them: neither therefore are their vowes other then hoſtile, in which, 
that which is moſt courtcons and calme, ſuccecdeth crueltic. 'T'o conclude, 
what kind of vowes iudgelt thou them to bee, which no man would wiſhleſſe 
proſperous vnto thee, then hee for whom thou voweſt them ? TT hou dealeſt 
moit iniuriouſly with him, to whom thou wiſheſt, that the Gods ſhould hurt, 
tothecnd he may be helped by thee;zand impioully alſo with the Gods them- 
ſelues, for thou putteſt ouer the cruelty to the,& reſerucft the humanity to thy 
ſelfc. Shall the Gods be iniurious,to the end thou mayeſt be courteous? If thou 
{houldeſt ſuborne an accuſer, whom afterwards thou wouldeſt remoue, if thou 
{houldeſt entangle him, in ſome ſutc of law, tothe end thou mighteſt deliver 
and diſcharge him thereof, there is no man that would grow doubttull of thy | 
impictic: whatdifferenceisthere, whether this thing be attempted| by traud 

or by vow ? ſauing that thou ſcekeſt more powertull aduerſaries for him. Thou 
canft not ſay, what wrong haue I done vnto him ? Thy vow is either fruitleſſe 
or injurious, nay rathcritis wrongſull, although it be not ſuccefſetull. What- 
ſocuer thou eftceſt not,it is Gods mercy, but whatſocuer thou witheſt is meere 
iniuric. T he marttcr is plaine enough. Wee ought no otherwilcto be gifplca- 
ſed with thee, then it thou haddeſt efteed ir. 


LHAMT AF ES 


EY voves (faith he) had becne any wayes availeable, they bad pre- 
| 3B) uailed in this, that rhou ſhouldeſt bein ſatctic. F:rit ot all, rhou 


9 ; . s 
* wilheſt meanaſſured perill, vnder an vncertaine he!pe. Againe, 


ſuppoſe both are ccrtaine, yet thar which Þurtera is formolt, 
-. Furthermore,thou knoweſt the condition of thy vow: A tcmpelt 
| hath ſurpriſed me, vncertaine of cither haucn or helpe. How great atorment 
ſuppoſeſt thou thatit was for me to haue wanted them, altbough atlengrth re- 
| coucred them ? to haue feared, although I bee preſerued ; come to triall, and 
| drawnein queſtion, although I were acquitted. T here isno cnd of feare ſo plea: 
(ing, thata ſolide and valhaken ſecuritic 15not more acceptable: wiſh that thou 
mayeſt reſtore me a benefit when I haue necd ; nor that I may hauenced. If 
that thou wiſheſt, were in thy power, thou thy ſclte wouldeſt haue done. 
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Ow farre more honeſt is this vow? I defire he ſhould continue in 
that cltate wherein he might alwaycs diſtribute benefits, and ne- 
ucr necd them. Letthe meanesand matter which he ſo bountt- 
tully victh in giving and afhiſting, ſo tollow and ſecond him, that 
he ncuer want occaiton of giving benefits; or repent him of that 

he barh giuen. Ler the multitude of gratetull men ſtirre vp and pronoke his 
| | nature (of itſeife prone enough to humanitic) to mercie and clemencie. W _ 
; ct 
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\ ot him neuer want to befriend, nor haue necd to trie. Let him be mercileſſe to 

non2, and haue no need of being reconciled to any man. Ler Fortune perſcuer 
' to be ſo equally tauourable vnto him, that no man may be gratefull vnto him, 
| but in minde and acknowledgement. How far more iult are theſe vowes, which 

deterrerhee notin expectation ofany occaſion, but make thee preſcntly grate- 
 fuil? For what letteth vs to be thanktull ro thoſe that are in proſperitic ? How 
| many mcanesare there, whereby we may yeeld fatistaRion to thoſe to whom 
| weare obliged, although they be happie? Faithfull counſell, diligent conucr- 
ſarion, familiar ſpeech and plating, withuur flatecrie, cares diligent,it he would 
deliberate, ſecrer, it he would truſt;familiaritie in converſation, Proſperitic ne- 
ucr raiſed a man ſo high, that by ſo much the rather he had not wantofa triend, 
| by how much he had atHlucnce in all things. | 
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gHis hatefull and damnable occaſion is eucry way to bedeteſted 
> and driucn farre from vs. Muſt thou needs haue the Gods dil. 
1 gx plcaſcd totheend thou mayeſt begratetull? And vnderſtandeſt 
Sy| | © thou not, that hereby thou ſinncit more, becauſe he to whom 


minde impriſonment, chaines, ſtincke, ſeruitude, warre, pouertie , theſe are the 
occations of thy vow: itany man hath coucnanted with thee, by theſe heis dil- 
miſſ2d. Why rather wouldeſt thou not haue him mightic and bleſſed,to whom 
thou art moit indebred > For what (as I ſaid) forbiddeth thee to be gratctull e- 
ven vnto thoſe thatare endued with the happieſt eſtate, whereas thou haſt am- 
ple and ſcuerall matter and occalion to expretle thy ſelte ? What that men pay 
debts euen vnto thoſe that are the wealthieſt ? neither will I conſtraine thee a- 
gainktthy will. Trucly, although moſt powertull felicitic hath excluded all 
things, yct will [ſh2w thee whar thing iris that greateſt eſtates are pooreſtin, 
and what things are deficient tothoſc that poſſefle all things. Truely ſuch a 
 onethat will ſpeake truth, that will vindicate a man aſtoniſhed and amazed a- 
monp/t Alitterers,and drawn from the knowledge of trut,hby the very cuſtome 
othearing rather pleaſing then profitable counſailes, from the company and 
| conſent of deceitfull men. Sceſt rhou not how extinguiſhed libertie and faith 
tranztormed ro ſeruile obſequiouſheſle, drive them head-long to their ruine, 
| whereno man perſwadeth or difſſiwadeth him according to his conſcience, but 
| each man ſtriverh who may flatter moſt, and the onely office and contention of 
| al] ts friends is, whocan Fives him moſt pleaſingly. T hey knew not their 
, Owne forces, and whileft they ſuppoſe themſelues to be ſo great, as they heare 
| they be, they brought vponthem(clues vnneceſlarie warres, and ſuch as ſhould 
hazard their whole eftates,they breake the true and neceſſarie concord,and fec- 
ding there own wrathful ſplecn, which no man revoked, they drew many mens 
| bloud, being at laſt like to loſe their owne ; whileſt they ſecke to get vncertain- 
| ties tor certaintics; and thinke it noleſſe diſgracefull ro be perſwaded, then to 
beoucrcome, and ſuppoſe thoſe things ro be perpetuall, which being brought 
tothe higheſt doz moſt of all ſtagger. T hey ouer-turned great kingdomes vpon 
themſelues and theirs, neither vnderſtood they inthar ſtage gliſtering both with | 
vaineand tranſitorie goods, from that time forward that they ſhould expect 
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| veriegreataduerlities; ſince when they could heare nothing that was true. 
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2 Hen Xerxes proclaimed warre againſt Grecce,there wasno one but 
4 cnkindled and incited his proud and forgetfull minde, to what 
& fickleand fraile rhings he truſted. One ſaid that they would nox 
FÞ cndurethe firſt meſſage of the warre, and that vpon the firſt ru- 
 mourofhis approach, they would turne their backes. Another 
that ir was not to bee doubted, that not onely Greece would be ouercome by 
that huge multitude, but that it might be ouerwhe]med : that it was more to 
be feared, left they ſhould finde their Cities deſert and deſolate, and the vaſt ſo- 
litudes left ro them , and'the enemies flying , not having no oppoſite 
whercon to employ his ſo puiſſant power. Another, that the wholc world was 
not ſuthcient for him, that the ſeas were to narrow for his Nauie, his cam pe for 
his ſouldicrs, the ficlds to embartell his cauelleric, nay ſcarce the heauen large 
enough to containe the ſhafts that ſhould be darted trom eucry hand. When 
after this manner many things were toſſed and talked of on every (ide, which 
incited the man, too much enraged and beſotted with eſteeme of himſelfe. De- 
merati the Lacedemonian was only he thar ſaid, that thar very raultitude fo 
diſordered and ſo mightic, which was ſo plcaling vnto him, was moſt of all robe 
feared by him that condufted them, becauſe they were rather comberſome 
then ſtrong, that ouer great things can hardly be ruled, neither endurcth that 
long, whichcannot be gouerned.' Preſently, ſaid he, vponthe firſt encounter, 
the Lacedemonians will come and preſent themſelues vnto thee vpon the firſt 
mountaine, that thou wouldeft paſſe, and will makethec know what they are: 
Three hundred ſouldiers ſhail make ſtand theſe ſo many thouſand men they 
{hall plane themſclues ſtrongly in the pafſages,and defend the ſtraits comnnirted 
to thcircharge, and ſtoppe them vp with cheir bodies: all Alia ſhall not remoue 
them from theirplaces. A few men ſhail ſuftaine ſo great aftront of warre, and 
the charge almott of all mankind that intendethto ruſh in vpon them, When 
Naturechanging herlawes, hath madethec paſſe into Greece, thou thait ſiicke 
in the {traite, and ſhalt eſtceme thy fururc uvamages, when as thou ſhalt thinke 
how much the ſtraits of Thermopo!rs coſt thee. T houllialt know that thou may- 
eſt be put to flight, when vnderſtandeſt that thou mayeſt be ſtayed. Happilyin 
divers placesthey will giuethce paſſage, and retire, as iFcarried away alter the 
manner ofa torrent, whole firſt forces oucr-floweth with great rerrcur, after- 
wards they ſhall muſter and charge thce on every (ide,and ſhall oucrpretle rhec 
with thine owne power. T rucitisthat is faid that thy ſhew of warre is greater 


thing 15 againſt vs: for this very cauſe will Greece oucrcome thee, becauſc thee 
is not able to containe thee, and thou canſt not vic thy whole ſeife. Morcouer 
which is the onely ſategard of things) thou canſt not prevent or be preſent at 
the firſt aſſaults, neither ſecond thoſe thar begin to retrear and decline, neither 
{uſtaine and confirme thoſe things that fall to ruine: Thoulſhalt be vanquiſhed 
long before thou ſhalt perccine thy ſelte ro be overcome. Furthermore, thou 
art not therefore to ſuppole that thinearmie is inuincible for this cauſe, becauſe 
cthenumber of them is voknowne,cucn vnto him who is their Leader. T hercis 
nothing ſo great that cannot periſh; and though other occations wanted. vet 
would the owner thereof be the cauſe of his owne doſtrution. T he things that 
Demeratis forctold came truely to paſſe. Hethat thought tocnforce both hea- 
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uen and carth,and he thatchanged whatſocucr withſtood him, was driucn to 
a ſtand by three hundred ſouldicrs. And fo Xerxes being defeated and ouer- 
throwne on eucry {ide thorow all Greece, began to learne how much difference 
chere was betwixt a multitude and anarmie. Xerxes therefore being more mi- 
ſcrable in his ſhame then in hislofſe, gaue Demeratus thankes, for that healonc 
h1dtold him the truth,and permitted him to require whathe wonld : hedeſi- 
red that he might enter Sards, the greateſt citic of A//a, in a Chariot trium- 
phant, bauing at vpright 774r4 on his head, anornament which the Kings did 
onely vic to weare. Worthy was he of this reward, before he demanded it, but 
how miſerable was that nation, among whom there was not one man that 
would ſpeake the truth vnto the King, except he would not ſpeake truth vnto 


himſeltc. 
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a HcEmperour Augs;//#s baniſhed and confined his daughter,that 
Ks », was growne {o impudentrt,hat her modeſtic exceeded thiscom- 
Ki 


Acp 
AK mon courlſc,and blazed abroad the whoredomes of the imperial 
S&<ed boulc,as how the had admitted whole troups of adulteries; ſpent 
the whole night in banquets here and there in the citie, how ſhe 
had foiled and (inncd with her adultcrers, in that every Court and indgement 
ſeate, from whence her father had publiſhed lawes againſt adultcries, herdaily 
{ haunt and concourſe to Iar/ias ſtaule, whereas from an adultcrefſe the became 
a common {trumpet,and required the libertieofalllicentiouſneſle,vnderan vn- 
knowne adulterer. Theſe things which a Prince oughtas well toconceale,as to 
puniſh (becauſe the diſhonour and diſgrace of ſome things oftentimes redoun- 
dethto him who would puniſh the ſame) he vnable to conquer his diſpleaſure 
publiſhed abroad. Afterwards ſome few dayes paſt, when remorſetull ſhame 
had ſupplied the place of his diſpleaſure, lamenting that he had nor obſcured 
thoſe things in ſilence, which ſo long time he was ignorant of, till it was loath- 
ſome for him to ſpeake it,he oftentimes exclaimed , None of theſe things had be- 
falnemeygfeyther AGRiePA or MECAEN As bad lined. So hard athing is it to 
him that had ſo many thouſandsathis beck, ro ſupplie rhe want of two. His 
legionsare {laine,and forthwith new arcleuicd ; his Nauie defeated, and with- 
in few dayesanew floated : fire had defaced and conſumed the common buil- 
dings,and better wereraiſcd then thoſe that were burned ; bur all bis lite time 
he could not findeany to ſupplie Merenas or 4gripp.es places. What [hall I 
thinke? Did there want ſuch to ſucceede them , or that it washis errour, who 
had rather complaine then ſeekefriends? There is nocauſe we ſhould imagine 
that 4grippe and Mecanus were wont to ſpeake truth vnto him , who had they 
lived, had beene amongſt hisdiſſemblers. Tr is themanner of Kingly diſpoſiti- 
ons,in contumely ofthe living,to praiſe thoſe that are loſt,and rogive them the 
honour of ſpeaking truth, from whom they are now our of danger of hearing a- 
nic more. oY | | 
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$Þ Vt that I may returne vnto my purpoſe: thou ſceſt how cafe a 
> thing itis to be thankfull rotholſe that are happie,&are planted in 
2 chehcight of humane riches, Tell them not that which they are 
& willing to hcare, but that they ſhould bee contented alwatesto 
hate. Let ſomrtimes a true word enter their cares which are filled 


with flattcries: giue profitable counſel. T hou askeſt what thou majeſt doo for a 
| happic man ? Bring to paſſe that he be not too contident in his fortune, that he 
' may know, that manic and faithfull hands muſt ſuſtaine the ſame. Is the fauopr 
| Itttle thou beſtowelt of him,if thou ſhalt once drive him from this fooliſh con- 
| hdence,that his power {hall be alwayes perdureable, and ſhalt tcach him that 
' theſe things arc tran{itorie, that caſually ycelde, and flecte away with greater 
; torwardneſle,then they come,neyther returne by thoſe meancs, whereby they 
' attained their felicitic ? That oft-times therc is but little difference betwixt the 
greatelt and loweſt fortune. T hou knowelt not the value of friendſhip, ifthou 
vnaerſtandeſt not, that thou ſhalt giue him very much to whom thou giueſta 
friend, a thing not oncly rare in houſes bur in ages, which is no where ſo defici- 
! cnt, then where it is ſuppoſcd to be moſt abundant. What thinkeſt thou, that 
| thele books of thine, which ſcarce thy remembrancers,or regiltred memory,or 
| handes can comprenend, are the names of thy friends? Theſe arcnotthy 
| 
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tricnds which in great troupes knockeat thy dores, who are diſpoſed according 


to the hirſtand ſecond admiſhons to vilit. Thisis an old cuſtome of Kings, and | 
| thoſe that counterfeit Mateſtie,to number a multitude of friends. Iris the pro- 


} 


' pertie of pride to make great account ofthis doore, & touch of his threſhold,to | 
| giucitasa fauourto lit neereſt to his cloſet, that thou ſtep the firſt foote into his 
| houfe,in which belides there are many doorcs, which exclude thoſe that are 


| admitted to cnter, 


*. 
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yy rated,and that ſome ſhould be received in ſecret, other ſome with 


T2 manic,and other ſome withall men, were Carus Gracehus, and after 

20S him Luis Cruſus. T hele therefore had their firkt friends: they 

4 had their ſecond alſo, but ncuer any true. -Calieſt thou him thy 

friend, whom thy ſcruants ſuccc{huely admit to ſalute thee or can this mans 
faith be apparant vnto thee, who entreth not, but {lipperh*and throngeth into 
thy doores,that are ſo hardly gotten open? May that man preſſe in to thee with 
full vſc of his1ibertic, which may not ſalute thee with God ſane thee, a common 
| and vſuall word to all perſons, yea, cucnto thoſe that are ſtrangers; but in his 
; turne, Towhomſocuer therefore of theſe thou ſhalt come, whoſe ſalutation 
ſhakerh the cirie : know thou likewiſe,if thou marke it, that alchough thou ſce 
the ſtreets beſieged with a great aſſembly of people, and the paſſages locked vp 
with thepreſle of thoſe that go and come to ſalute thee, yet that thou commeſt 
' toaplace filled with men, but voyde of friends. A fricnd is ſought in the bref, 
| not in the Court of thy honſe : there muſt he be entertained, there retained,and 
| inthe veryentrails muſt he be lodged, Teach him this thou art gratcfull. Thou | 
eſteemeſt 


| eee Ho firſt amongſt vs that commanded their troupes ſhould be ſepa- 
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eltecmelſt. veric bajcly of thy ſelfeit thou are vnprotirableyexcept it be toone 
in a6icdn;or ifrhawrhinkerhy latte vnneceſſariein time of proſperity. Eucn 
as thon demeanett thyfelte wilcly doth in dowbrtull., atuer(e, and proſperous 
allaces, har 3n doubefull chouhandleſt hem wiſely, in aduerſe conltantly, in 
proſperity rhoderatdy : fo hkewiſo mailt rhov thewthy lelte profitable in all 
chingsin thy friends bebalte, Alrhongh thonneither forſake him in his aduerſi- 
ties,neyther with hismiſcrie; yer. n fo much varietie many things may fall 
out that thou {houldeftnot with; which will affoord thee martter ro exerciſe 
thy taich. Eucp as hethat wiſheth riches toany man,to this end, that he him- 


| reſpet vnto himſelte. So he that witheth his triend any neceffitie, which by his 
aff:{tance and faith hee may relecue ( which is thepartof an vngratfullman ) 

reterterh himſcite betore his friend , and maketh fogreat accompr, that hee 
ſhould be miſerable, thathe himſclte might be gratetull , for this verycaule is 
| himſeltz vngratctull:: For hee would dilburthen himſelte, and diſchargehim- 
| ſelfeof a burthen roo heavie to ſuſtaine. There isa great difference, whether 
thou haitneſt ro giue thankes to the end thou maiſt reſtorea benctit , or tothe 
cnd thou mighteſt notowe it. He that will bee gratetull will apply himlelfe ro 
his friends commoditie, and delireth that he may haue a ht opportunitie. He 
thar defireth nothing ele, but that himſelfe may bee diſcharged, delireth 
by anic mcanes to accomplith the ſame, which isan argument of a moſt euill 
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erage 3 His; to much haftning ſay I, is theaftofan vngratctull man,this can 
& BY) I not moremaniteltly expreſle,then if I ſhould repeat whar I ſaid. 
M2 I hou wilt notreſtorea bencht thou haſt received , but thou wilt 
<d flic ftromit. T his ſeemett thou to ſay : When thall I berid of this 
AS tcllow 2 Imuſt endcuour by all the means I can, that I may nor 
be beholding vnto him. If thou ſhouldeſt with that thou mighteſt pay him with 
| his owne, thou ſhouldeſt ſeeme to bee very diſhoneſt and varhankfull, bur this 
thou wiſhelſt is firre more wicked. For thou curſeſt him , thou delireſt that 
 miſchicte might fall on his head , whom thou ſhouldeſt accompt bath Holy 


| thou ſhouldeſt openly wiſh him pouertic, ifcaptiuitie, iffaminc and feare. And 
what differcce is there whether this be thy voice or thy vow?wilh anyof theſe 
inthy right wits.Go to now,and ſuppoſe this to be apointofthankfulnes,which 
the moſt vngratefallMan would not attempt, that were not growne {0 farre as 
to hate but onely to denie his benefit; 
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HO would inticle /£nc«s by the name of pious, if hee would 
have his Countric ſacked, to the end he might deliver his Father 
from captiuitic? who would not imagine the yong men of S1caly 
vnnaturall, ifro ſhew good example to their children, they had 


wiſhed that'«/ £7 burning with an vnmeaſurable force of firea- 
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elite may partakea part thereof, although hee ſeemeto with for him : hath a 


and Sacred. No Man as I thinke would doubrof the impicricof thy minde,it 
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' boue cuſtome {hould giue them occalion to exprefie their pierie by carrying a- 
| way their Fathers out of the midfi of the fire. Rome is nothing indebted vnto 
| Scipto , if hee wilhed the continuance of the Carthaginian warres : nor be- 
hoiding to the Decians who ſaued their Countrie by their owne ſlaughter, if 
they had formerly wiſhed that extreame neceflitic ſhould make place tortheir 
conſtant deuotion. Ir isrbe greateſt diſgrace for a Phyſition that may bee, to 
wiſh for buſines. Many who increaſed and exaſperated diſcaſes,to rhe end 
might cure them with greater glorie,could not afterwardes expell them, orto 
thegreat agonic and vexation of the miſerable patients, haucat laſt overcome 
' them. 
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be: Hcy [1 that Calitratws (for truly Hecator teſtifieth of him) when 

{43 $1) hcdcpartcd into cxile, into which the ſeditious and intemperate- 
mer by ivcex- | WP fÞ ly tree Citic, had cxpulſed many with him : whena certaine 
a | ><A (ES man withec, that the Athenians might bee enforced to recall 
Kuzilius, ANT their baniſhed men , was much diſtaſted with ſuch a returne. 
Farre morc manly and tull of magnanimitic was that of Rutilizs, for when asa ; 
certaine man comforted him , and aſſured him that ciuill warre was intended 
ſhortly, and that in few daycs all baniſhments ſhould bee reuerſed. 1/hat cuil 
(ſaich hee) bane 1done thee, that thou wiſleſt me a worſer returne, then I had a depar- 
ture? 1 had rather my Countrie ſhould be «ſhamed of my baniſhment , then bewraile my 
returne. T hisis no cxile where no man is morc aſhamed thereof, then he thatis 
condemned : eucnasthey pcrtormed the durie of good Citizens, that would 
not recouer theirnatiuc homes with a publique ſlaughter, becauſe it was more 
fitting that ewo ſhould be puniſhed vniuſtly, then all periſh publikel yz ſo obſer- 
ucth hcenot the afteRion of agratctull man, who wiſherh that hee who hath 
delerued well at his handes ſhould bee oppreflced with difficulties, which hee 
; mightredeeme. Whoalthough hee thinke well , wiſherh euill. Iris a poore 
excuſcand a weakeglorie to extinguiſha fire, which thou thy ſclfc haſt kindled. 
In ſome Citicsa wicked with hath becne reputed for a wicked crime. 
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rtcete lM Pg ucitisthat 7 emazesin Athens condemned him that ſould ne- } 
maiien hercof, SY Þ; [& Þ& ccllarics tor funerals, when as he had prooucd that hee wilhed 
Ne forgreat gaine, which could not befall him , except it were by 
Sp many mens deathes. Yctis it wont to bee demanded whether 
> hee were worthily puniſhed. Perhaps hee wiſhed, that he might 
many,butrhat he might ſcll deere; that they might coſt him little 
which hewasto ſel], Whereas 1negotiation conliſteſt on that which is bought 
and ſou!d, why wreſteſt thou his vow one way , whereas profit is in both ? 
; Belides thou mayeſt condemneall that arcin this negotiation , forall will che 
| ſame, all wiſh the ſame in their hearts : thou wilt condemne the moſt part of 
men. For who hath notprofr by an other mans incommoditic? The Souldier, 
| wiſherh for warre : Dearth of Corne ſers vp the Huſbandman. The greateſt 
| Lawicrsdelire moſt pleas. A ſicke yearcis the Phy!lirians harueſt. Such yourhes 
- as 
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| asarc prodigalland difdolute, rich the Merchants of delicate wares. Let houſes 
| bee neither hurtby fireor tempeſt, the Carpenter may betake him to his reſt, 
| One mans vowe was excepted at, where all mens are alike. T hinkeſt thou 
| thar Ar untive and Meri and-all others that profeſſed the art of Execu- 
| torthip had not the ſame vowes and wiſhes, as the maſtersof funcrall Cere- 
| monies and they who were Miniſters in burying the dead ? yet know not they 
| whoſe death theywilh : they deſire that ſome one of therr neareſt familiars 
ſhould dic, in whom for friendſhip fae they had moſt hope. No manliueth by 
| the loſſe of thoſe, whoſocuer differreth the other vndoeth them. They there- 
| fore wiſh,nor oply that they may receiue that which they hauc deſcrued by 
bale ſeruitude, but alſo thatthey may bee freed of a gricuous tribute. Ir is not 
therefore to bee doubted , but that theſe men rather wiſh that which is con- 
demned in one man. They by whoſe death any profit may accrewe, are hurt- 
fullto them by their life. Yet all theſe mens vowes are as well knowne as vn- 
puniſhed. Tocenclude let each one take counſaile of himſeltc and examine his 
inward conſcience,and ſee what hee hath ſecretly wiſhed, how many wowes 
arc they which we arc aſhamed to confeſle vnroour ſelucs ? how few which 
wee dare iuſtife and cfle& beforea witneſle ? 
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9 Vt cucry thing that is to bereprehended, isnot to be condemned 
= as this vow otafriend, whereof at thigpreſent wecntreat,abufing 
2 his good will, and falling intothat which hee flicth from. For 


IZ& whileft he hafteneth ro expreſſea gratefull minde, hee is vngrate- 
1 his man ſaith, let him fall:into my hands, let him want my fauour, let 
him ncither be ſecurc, in cſteeme, or ſafe without me, let him be ſo poore and 
miſcrable, that whatſocuer is reſtored him, may ſeruc him in ſtead of a bench. 
And thisin the hearing ofthe Gods. Let domeſticall treaſons circumuenthim, 
which ] alone may ſupprefle. Leta potentand heauie enemic aſſault him,dead- 
ly toes, and they armed, charge him, a creditor and acculer vrge him, 
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&3 Ec bow iuſt thou art, thou haddeſt wiſhed him none of theſe, ex- 
þ cept he had giuen theea benefit, To oucr{lipthe reft more hai- 
nous, which thou commitreſt by returning the worſt for the beſt, 
e? truely thouart faulticin this, that thou expeReſi not the proper 
$&TDT time of cuery thing, which, who fo followeth nor, ſinnerh as 
much as he that preuenteth it. Euen as a benefit is not alwayes to be receiued, 
| ſoisitnot tobe reſtorcd in all ſeaſons. If thou ſhouldeſt reſtore it me, when I 
required it not, thou ſhouldeſt be vngratefull, how farrc more vngratefull art 
thou, if thou compelleſt me to deſireit? Expett: Why wilt thounor ſuffermy 
benctit toreſtin thy hands? Why gricueth it thee to be obliged? Why artthou 
fo haſtie to leuell thy account with me, as ifthou haddeſt to deale witha cruel] 
Vlurer? Why ſeekeſt thou my trouble > Why incenſeſtthouthe Gods agaivit 


me? How wouldeſt thou exa&thy debr, ifthou ſarisfic inthis fort ? 
N 3 CHAP. 
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Boucall things therefore, my Ziberalis, let vs learne this toowe 
4 bcnetits ſecurely, and to obſerue the occalions of reſtitution,and 

not to ſeeke them, and let vs remember our ſelues, that this ver 
delire to diſcharge our ſelues ſpecdily, is the a of an vngrartefu]] 
"Sz 6 man. For no man willingly rcftoreth that which he oweth vn- 
willingly, andthat which he repineth go keepe by him, hce rather tudgeth ita 
burthen then a benefit, How much better and iuſter wereir, to beare the 
deſerts of our friends in memoric,and to offer them, and not to preſſe them,nor 
to thinke our ſclues roo much intheirdebr, becauſea benefit is a common bong, 
and lincketh two together. Say I care nor how thy benchrrerurneth to thee. ] 
delire thou ſhouidelt rece'uc it checerefully, if any of vs both be threatned with 
necelhrie, and it be given vs by acertaine tate, either that thou be compelled to 
receiue thy benefic againe, or I ro takeanother; let him gue ſtill that was wont 
to gitue. Iamreadie, there 15 no delay in Turns : T will ſhew this willing refolu- 
rion, as ſoone as time [hull happen, in the meane ſpace the gods ſhall bee my 


witncllcs. 
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,Ftentimes, my Lzberal;s, I am wont to note this affeRion in thee, | 

S and as1it werc, couch it with my hand, that thou tcarcſt and fret» 

reſt, leſt thou ſhouldelt be tardic in any office. Anxictie becom- 

} mcth notagrarctull mnJ,bur contrariwiſc an aſfured confidence 

> = of himſcite, T hc conſcience of rruc amitie ſhould put this care 

out ot our mindes. Iris a5 great a vice toreceiueagaine that which thou ough- 
teſt not, as not to giue that which thou oughtett ro giue. Let this be the hiſt 
law of a bench giuc,thar he which gaue the ſame,may make choice of the time 
when he is to recciucit back again. Bur I fearc me, leſt men ſhould ſpeak [iniſter- 
ly ofme: Hedoth badly that 15 gratcfull rather for reputation & fame ſake,then 
to! conſcience and honeltic. Thou baſt two 1udges of this thing;thy ſelfe whom 
thoucanſt not dcceiue, and him whom thoncanſt. VVhar then 1t no occaſion 
ſhall happen? Shall I awaye> be indebted? T hou ſhalt be indebted, but open- 
ly indebted, but witlingly indebted, bur with great contentment {halt thou be- 
hold,the gage laid vp by thee. He repenteth himſelfe of a benetit received,that 
is ſorie thar as yet he hath not required it. Why ſhould hee thar ſeemed wor- 
thic to beſtow a benetit on thee, be reputed vaworthieto haue thee his debter ? 


CHAP ECT! 


pam Reatarethcirerrours, who beleeuc itro bee theatof agreatand 
AS Xt>[o generous minde to doe many courtelies, to giue and hil another | 
AP mans boſome, and cnrich his houſe, whereas ſometime it is not a 

great minde, but a great fortune that dothirt. T hey know not 

 &s how much morc great and hard a matter itis ſomewhiles to rc- 

cc1uc, then toliuith courteſies. For to theend I may detract trom neither, be- 
| caule | 
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cauſe both ofthem when they are donc out of vertue are equall,'It isno leſie 
proper toa noble hart to owe,then to giue, yet morcelaboriousisthis, thenthar, 
as the kecying of things receiued requireth more diligence, then dorh the gi- 
uing ofthom. We therefore ought not feare,that wee reſtore nor time enovgh, 
nor haften to doe it out of ſcaſon, becauſe he (inneth as much that haſtencth to 
recompence a good turne out ofdue time,as he thatrequiteth not when the op- 
portunitieis oftered him. Ir islaid vp with me for him, neither teare Tin his,nor 
in mince owne behalfc. He is wholly aſſured, hecannor loſe this benefit, but with. 
me, no not with mealſo. I haue giuen himthankes, thatis as much as I haue 
requited him. Hethatthinkerh very much vpon the reſtoring of his debt,ima- 
gincth that the other thinketh vpon his ſarisfattion too much. Ir behoueth 

him to be prone to doe both the one and the other, if he will recciue a be= 

_ nefitagaine, let vs tenderit, and deliver it willingly,it hee had rather 

continue it in ourcuſtodie. Why {hould wedig vp his treaſure? 
Why refuſe weto keepeit ? He is worthic to doe what 
be liſteth. Touching opinion and report, 
let vs ſo priſe them,as that they 
ſhould attend vs, and 
not lead vs. 


The end of the ſixt Booke.>. 
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The Argument of IvsTys L1esivs. 


T ke 118 the firit : Certaine queit ions, and yet things profitableintermix- 
ed with ſubtill. That m the beginning ſerious : that euris/itie i tobe 
reitrained,and too much deſire of knowledge ; that the mind u rather to 

S bc applied 10 manners and vertue,that w,to wiſedome. After thus « que- 

Þ /119n1, pon occaſion of the word , Whether any man may zine oughttoa 

miſe-man whereas all things are his ? He ſaith that he may becauſe he poſſeſſeth allthings 
1n minde,but not in ſc. Another, whether be that hath endenoured or aſſayed tore- 
| fore a benefite hathrefloredit. Hehath: yet notwithſlanding he teacheth hins to en. 
deuour azaine and 4gaines The third, whether thouart to reftore that thou ha#t recti- | 
ned from agood man,to the ſame man being now enill. Thou ſhalt reitore it, but with 
caution wet that he ſe them wickedly or to his own or anothers mans harm, The fourth, 
whether he that gineth,onght to forget him{elfe of that benefite he hath beitowed. By no 
mcanes: nay more he ſaith he may keepe the ſame im memorie, yea,ard ſomtimes exadt it. 
The la; how grateſullmen are to be borne withall,with a pleaſing gnilde and great mind. 
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Now hawe we #0t the ſhore, I willnot here 
Tire thee with long diſcourſe,or tatke thine eare 
Tolinzring prohemes,or dilated words. 


FE | I hcremainder this book concludes, & the mat- 
| Avaraproiidio  UWSs = _1 FF | tcrbcing ſpent, ] look about me,not whar [ ſhall 


f f! 0% eN? \ f - , w 
| | MIT © po YE Gear ſay,bur what I haue not ſaid : yetaccept thou in | 
| ed anew at ine — —=== p00d part whatſocucr is the remainder, whereas 
 668667=-gpogh þ it 15 relerucd to thy feite, Had I had an intent topoliſh my worke, it ſhould 


"wv have increaſed by iittie and little, and thar part had beenercſerucd trill the con- 
cuton, which cucry one would haue longed tor, although he had beene ſatil- 
| ” q hed. 
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fied. Bur whatſocucr was moſt neceſſary , I preſently gathercd and congeſted 
in:othe beginning ot the Booke : now tany thing bath clcaped me I recolle&t 
i,” Neyther truely if thou aske me, doe [ rhinke it much pertinent to the mar- 
ecr, wheras thoſe things are ſpoken which goucined manners , to proſecute the 
ret, which were inuenred, not tor the curcot the minde, buttor the exerciſeof 
the wit, For Demerriws the Cynique(a manin my tudgement great, although 
he were compared with the greatelt) was wont very worthily to ſay this : That 
| t is more profitable for thee,tf thou remember a few precepts of wiſcome,and hane them 
' m/e and readimeſſe,then if thou learneaſt many things, and had: not the reaxy w/e of 
' chem. For ((airh he) like as that man is a worthy wreltler,not that hath periicly 
learned allthe trickes and fleights, which hee taall {c|dome haucoccaticn ro 
' make vſe of againſt bis aducrſaric : but hee that is weil and d:!;,; ntiy 
| &,crcifed in one or two, and intentiuely expecteth and waireth ihv occalions 
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' of them (torit skils not how much he knoweth, if he know fo muctvas ſullicerh * 


' tor the 1corie) lo in this {tugic,many things delight , but few oucrcome. Al- | 
' though thou be ignorant what cauſe it is, that moueth the Occanto cbbe and 
fliow:,why cucry ſcauenth yeareimprelicth ana:teration and ligne in our a2c, 
why the latitude of a gallery to thofe that bchoide 1c a farrc off, keepeth niot his | 
' proport.on,butgathereth his ends or {ides into a narrownetle,foas the tarthelt 
| ſpaces of the pillars are ioyned in one: woatit 15 that ſeparateth the concepri- 
on ot cwin> and ioyneththeir birth: whether one act of conception be diuided 


= #01 tht, Ce . 


into rwodittin&t creatures , orelle they are begotten at ſeueral] conceptions : 
whytheirdeltinies be diftcrent who are borne twinnes together, and their con- 


ditions proue ſo greatly different, whoſe birth was one,or at leaſt in the ſame in- 
ſtant. Ic ſhall not much hurt thee to ouer(lip thoſe things which neyther thou 
canſt know,nor is profitable for thee to know. I ruth licth couercd and hid- 
den in the depth : neither can we complaine ofthe malignitic of nature, becaule | 
the inuention of any thing is not difficult , bur one! y of thar which yeclderh vs 
| not any fruir,except the onely inuention thereot; whatſocucr ſhould make vs 
| better or more blefſed,nature hath cyther laid open before rs, or neere vnto vs, 
| Iftheminde hath contemned caſualries: it ſhe hath raiſed her ſeltcaboue feare, 
| and wichgreedy hope embraceth not things infinite, but hath learned to aske | 
| riches of her {cite :1t ſhe hath caſt out trom her the feare bothof gods and men, ! 
; and knoweth that there is a very little to be feared trom men, neither any thing 
| from god : if contemning all things whereby lite is rortured, whilſt itis molt 
| adorned ;he hath attained ſo much,that it manifeſtly appeareth vnto him, char 
death isno matter of any miſchicfe,bur the cnd of many: it he haue conlecra- 
ted his minde vnto vertuc, and thinketh that way playncſt whither ſocuecr ſhe 
inuite him: ifhe be a ſociable creature, and borne to communitic: it he reſpe&t- 
cththe world as onc houſe, and openeth his conſcience tothe gods, and liveth | 
alwayesas it were in Publique: ifmore afraid of bhimſe]te then others, being dif- | 
; charged of theſe rempeſts,he hath retired himſelfe ro an aſſured and quiet re- | 
' pole;he harh conſummated a very neceſſary and profitable ſcience. T herelt | 
are but thedelights of leaſure : for now is it lawfull (the mind once withdrawn | 
into ſaferie) to expatiate andariueattheſc alſo, which rather yeelde ornament 


| thencourageto our mindes. 
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5" Hclcarcthe things which our friend Demetrize wiileth him that is | 
| proficient to lay hold on with both handes,to abandon them ne- | 
uer,nay,rathcr toafhxthem ro himſclte,and make them a pare of 
himſeſte,and by daily meditation to be initrufted lo tarre, that | 

theſe wholſome inttructions may preſent themſclues betore his | 

| cycs freely zand bing delired tor,might be athandat ail times and places, and | 


' char inſtantly that diſtinftion berwixt good and cuill may bee remembree, | 


| whereby hee may know , that neyther thereisany vice , which 15 nor . vilet- 
| nous, nor any g00d which is not honeſt. Ler him diſpoſe his ations by this 
'rileotht according to this lawelet him exccute and exat all things,and de | 
thoſe the mott miferable gmonglt men ( howrich & refulgent in wealth what- | 
| foryer) that arc {laue> to ther belie ang lull, whoſe mindsare benummed with 

| Hoarktull id!cnefle : let him ſay vnto himfeclte, Pleaſure 1s traile and tlecting, | 
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| hci quickly wearied ot her obiect;the more greeGily Ihe 1s 6cuoured; the more | 
haitly ns thedifpoſcd to acontraric de:ire: the 15 alwayes of necefintic accon | 
panicd with repentance or ſhame : thcre 1: nothing in herthat is honourable or i 
vertuous: there 1snothing in her that 1s cyther nobic or worthy the nature of 2 | 
man, who would reſ{cmble the goddes, Ir15 a bare thing, procecdirg trom the | 
molt loathſome and vildeſt minittcrics of our bodies, ſhamctu!} in the end. T his 
i5the pleaſure thar is worthy a man.anda noble minde,not to fi]] and Batter the 
| bodic,not to proucke his lutttu!] deiires,which are leaſt hurttui! when theyare 
molt quiet. Purroliue exempt from the paſſtons of the minde, eſpccially of 
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that which enkindleth the ambition of thoſe men, who entertaine quarreisand 
contentions amone themlelucs, & alfoof that intollerable pation, which com- 
ming from high,hath made vs belecue al! that ofthe gods, which report and ia- 
ies hauc forged,and hath planted this pinion in vs,to meaſure them by our 
owne vices. | his equall,dreadietie,and never-loathing pleaſure doth ih man 
ey whom weheere falhion and deſcribe, who (as I may ſay) bing SK100] | 


both in diume and humane lawes,contentcth lumſelte with the things that are | 
prefent,and dependeth notonthoſcthatarefurture : tor nener livert; thurman 
In aſſurance thar Goatcth on vncertainties. Exempred therciorc from mightie 
cares,and ſuch as diltractthe minde, he hopeth nothing, he couctetl: nothing, 
he hangs not on expectation but contenteth himſelte with ls owne : neyther 
{uppoſe you that ſuch a man is contented with ſmall riches; for alithingsarc 
his :y«tnotin ſuch fort as they were Alcxanters,who aitbough he hid cengue- 
red as muchas tothe ſhoreot thered Sca,yet wanted tie more then he 1cit be- 
binde him from whence he came. Thoſe very countries, which eythcr 6c pol 
{cficd,or had conquered, were not his. When as hee bad fenr rec itt the gC- 
nerall ot his Galliesto diſcover the Occan and to ſcarch out further warre in an 
vnknowne Sea: did itnot ſufhciently appcarc,thar he was poore, who extcnd:d 
his warres beyond the limits of nature, and thruſt him{ltc hcead!ong through 
his blinde couctouſneſſe intoa vaſt, vnattempred, and boundlcſſc Sea? What 
:kilz1t how many Kingdomes hee hath violently taken, how manic hec hath 
pen,how many countrics hee hath loaden with tributes? He wants as much 
as hedclireth. 
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as Eyther was this Alexanderserrouronely , whom happy temerity 
inforced beyond the tratt of Bacchus ard Hercules, but of all thoſe 
whom fortune hath madegreedy by ouer-glutting. Run oner 
and reckon vp Cyrus and Cambyſes, andallthe progenie ofthe 
p16 ©) Kings of Periia, whom wilt thou finde contented and fatisfied 
with his Empire ? that ended not his life in thinking on ſome further proiect ? 
Neyther is this tO be wondredat,what ſo falleth intoacouctous hand, is forth- 


 withexhauſtedand hidden: neither skilleth it much, how much thou throngeſt 


| into that which will neucr be ſatisfied. T he wiſe-man is one]y he that is Ma- 
| ter of all things,neyther coſteth it him much ro keepe them, He hath no Em- 
| baſſadors to ſend beyond the Seas,nor campesto pitchin his enemies country, 
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| 


| 


| [clues: and all the lands belonging to this or that man, arc the.Common-weals, 


nor garriſons to diſpoſe in conucnient fortreſſes, he needes no legions or troups | 
of horſemen. Like as the immortal] gods, without the affiſtance of any armes, | 


do goucrn their Kingdoms, & entertain their greatnes in all aſſurance, without 
ditturbance,or forſaking the place high & eminent wherin they repoſe: cuen ſo 
the wiſeman executeth and gouerneth his othces, although they haue a large 
extent without tumult,& beholdeth all other mankind, being. himſelfe the po- 
werfulleſt and beſt of all vnder himſelf. Mock himas thou lifteſt, yet is ita matter 
worthy ofa generous ſpirit, after thou haft in mind diligently conlidered beth 
Eaſt and \Weit, whcrebyalſo thou mayeſt penetrate into the remote and moſt 
retired ſolirudes, when as thou haſt beheld ſo many living creatures , ſuch atHtlu- 
enceofal[things which beautifull nature moſt blefledly lauiſheth, to break into 
thisdiſcourſe, beſceming a god, 4{theſe thingsare mine. So commeth it to palle 
that hedeſireth nothing, becauſe there is nothing which is not his. 


_— a . 


CHAP 1314, 
” His 1s that (ſfayeſt thou) that I expreſly willed , I hauc overtaken 


5 &Y thee now,and intend to ſee how thou wiltrid thy ſelfe of theſe in- | 


combrances, whereinto thou art wiltully fallen. Tell mec, how 

BY may any man giue ought toa wiſe-man, ifall things arc his ? For 

IE that alſo which he giveth him is his owne. A benchte therctore 
cannot be beſtowed vpon a*wiſe-man,who can haue nothing giuen him which 
5not his owne : yet ſay you, a man may giuc ſomewhat vnto a wiſe-man. Bur 
know this,that I demand thelike in reſpe& of triends. You lay that all things 
areccommon amongſt them,thereforccan no man giue any thing to his fricnd : 
tor he giucth that which is common to him. T herc is no cauſe but that ſome- 
what may be both a wiſe-mans,and his that poſſefſethit, ro whom it 15 given 
and aligned. I ciuill lawe all things are the Kings: and yet thoſe things whoſe 
ntire poſſeſhon appertaincth to the King, arc diſtributed amongſt ſcuera)! 
lords,and each thing hath his poſſeſſor. Therefore may we give the King our 
houſe,our bond-ſlaue;and our money : neythcr forall this are we ſaid rogiue 
him his owne.For to Kings appertaineth the power over all, butro'ſeucral men 
the property. We cal them the bounds ofthe Athenians,or Campanians, which 
otherwiſe the neighbours by priuate termination diſtinguiſh amongſt them- 


and 


* Vader this 
name Wile-man, 
be intena's 16 ſ12- 
nifie thorow the | 
whole body of thu ; 
diſcourſe,the | 
ſame which it ſsg- 
nf:eth m the 
booke of Proe 
xerhes aid Ke 
cle faftes,and 
Wiſedome where 
this word w:idom | 
ſrempreth wvertue 
or weſtice ; aud 
the name of : 
Wiſe manisim | 
tbis (onſe a wer * 
tos or wilt ra 
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and yct each part hath his determinate owner,we therefore may giueourlands 
tothe Common-weale, although they be {aid to be the Common-weales, be. 


 becaule he could not have, it ſo be his lord ſaid he ſhould not;neither therefore 
' trom him, although hee would not. Euenas we have approucd that all things 
-appertaine vnto a wiſe man (for wearealreadie agreed in this point) fo wemuſt 
 atthis preſent expreſſe, that we haue more matter then we need,togiue liberal. 
 arethetathers, which are in the poſlcſhon of his children; yet who knoweth 
' not thatthe ſonne alſo may giue his father ſomewhat ? All things appertaine 


| itis thine, tor once andthe ſamething may bethine and mine. He (fayeſtthou) 
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cauſc in one ſort they are theirs, 1n another ſort mine. Canirt bee doubted, but 


that allave, and whatfoeucr ſubſtance he hath is his maſters ? Yet may hegiue 
him a preſent. Fora man cannot theretorc ſay that the ſeruant hath nothi 


faileth it to bea preſent, when as he gaue it willingly, becauſe it might be taken 


ly vnto him, whom wce confeſſe to be the maſterof what we haue. All things 


vnto thegods, yet haue we ſacrificed at their Altars, and offered many times in 
their T'cmples. T har therctore which I have, taileth not ro be mine, becauſe 


isa Baud, that is the owner of common harlots, but a wiſe man 15 owner of all 
things, andamongſt all things the proſtitute are comprehended : thereforea 
wile man isa Band. In like manner they forbid him to buy, for they ſay no man 
buyeth his owne, but all things appertaine vnto a wiſeman, a wiſc man there. 
tore buyeth nothing. In like manner rcſtrainc they him trom borrowing any 
thing, becauſe no man payeth intereſt for his owne money. Innumerable are 
the things they contend and cauill abour, whereas notwithitandcing they fully 
concciue what is ſpoken by vs. 
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CHAP F. 


£9 Ndoubtedly in ſuch fort conclude I all things to be a wiſe mans, 
S224 that cach one notwithſtanding remaine maſter and lord of that 

hec hath, cuen as vnder the gouernment of a good Prince: the 

" King poilctlet all things by rcgall authoritie, and every private 

2 & man by particular tenure and title. The time will come when we 

(hall prouc this; meane while let this ſufhce forthis queſtion, that I may givea 
wiſc man that, which in one kinde is his,in another mine : neither is it a range 
mattcr that ſomewhat may bee given him,'who is Lord of all. I have hired a 
houſe of thee; in this houſe there is ſomething thine and ſomething mine. T he 
houle it ſelte 15 thine, the vic of this houſe is mine. T hou thereforc {halt neither | 
rouch the fruit, it the Farmer forbid thee, although they grow on thine owne 

| foile, and there ſhould be ſcarcitic of cornc; or famine : 


Alas, how all in ame ſhalt thou 
Behold another s mightie mor, C 


Thatgrew in thine owne ground, was ſtacked in thine owne barne, and mult 
beftored in thine owne garners. Thou ſhalt not enter my hired tenement, ak 
though thou be lord thereof, neither ſhalr thou carrie away thy ſlave, which is 
my hurling ; andit I hirea wagon of thee, thou ſhalt rake it for akindneſſe,if 1 
giue thee Icaueto fit inthine owne wagon. T hou ſeeft therefore that it may 0 
be, that man receiving that which is his owne, may recciue a courrtelic. 


| 
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CHAMP F 1 


N alltheſe things which I lately recited, both one and the other 
D|þ arc waſters of one and the ſame thing.But how 2 Becauſethe one 
is the lordottherthung itſelfe, the otherof the vic,” We ſay thar 
theſe bookes are C:ceroes, and Doris the Booke-ſeller faith thoſe 
G2 very fame books are his;and both theſe are true,the one challen- 
oth them as the author rtherot, the otheras the buyer, and rightly are they ſaid 


manner.So may Tit Liutusreceiuc in gitt,or buy tor money his owne books at 
Dorw his hands. I can giue that to a wiſe man, which particularly appertainerh 
vnto me, although all rhings be his. Foriince afterakingly manner he poſleſ- 
ſethall things freely, and the proprictie of cuerything is diſtributed to every 
particular perſon, he can receiue a preſent, he can owe, and buy, and hire. All 
things arc Ceſars, yet nothing but that which is his owne patrimonicand parti- 
| culardemeanes isreturned into his Exchequer : all things are ſubie& to his (o- 
ucraigne power, but his peculiar heritage 1s properly his owne. The queſtion 
is, what is his, and what is not his without diminution of his cmpirc. For cneh 
that which isadiudged to be none of his, is in another ſort his owne. So a wiſe 
man in mind poſſeſlerh all things, but by law and right onely that which is his 
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» [on ſomewhilesin his Arguments conciudcth all men tobe ſa- 
crilegious, ſometimes no man,when he would caftal{ rfien from 
the * rocke, he ſaith, whoſocuer hath taken awsy or lauiſhed 
that which appertaineth to the Gods, and conuerted the fame 

SET ro his owne vie, is facrilegious,bur all thingsare the Gods, what- 
lever euery onetaketh away, hee takethit fromthe Gods,to whom all things 
appertaine, therctore whoſocuer taketh away any thing,is ſacrilegious. Againe, 
when he would haue Temples broken open, and when he commandeth that 
the Capitol ſhould bepillaged without feare or vengeance ofthe Gods, he ſaith, 
That no man is ſacrilegious, becauſe that whatſoever is taken out of thar place, 
which appertaineth ro the Gods,is transferred into another place, which apper- 
tatneth likewiſe vnto the Gods. To this it is anſwered, that trucit 's that all 
tings are the Gods, but that all things are notdedicated to the Gods, and thar 
licriledge is obſerued and committed onely in thoſe things, which rcligion 
and deuation hath conſecrated to the Gods. So ſay wee likewiſe, that tic 
whole world is the Templeofthe immortall Gods, onely wotthie to containg 
their Maieſtie and magnificence,and yet that prophanc thingsate different and | 
diſtant from ſacred, and thatjit is not Tawfull ro a&tall things in a corner of the 
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ro appertaine to both z for the right is in both of them, yer nor after the ſame | 


—_ 


earth, that hath been called a Temple, which we ntay lawfully doceinrhe ſfokr 

of heauen, and view of all the Starres.Vndonbredty the ſacrilegious cannot do | 
any iniurieto God, whoſe divinitic hath planteFhim*withoor rhe (hot, yetis | 
he puniſhed, becauſe he hath Gone it;/a5 it were, 16 God: for both obr and his 
owne opinion obligeth and maketh hiniſubie&ro'tHe penajtre.  Fuctras there” | 


whither ' 


He an[wereth 
the former vþ- 
tections. 


* This ws the 
Toypeian rocke, 
whence bamors 
oſtenclers were 
he.:d!ong caft 
dywze, 


Capitol is a place 
1 Rome dedica- 
ted to lupirer, 
which im times 
pait was called 
Tar/(. 


forche ſcemeth to be ſacrilegious that raketh away any ſacred thing, alrhongh | 
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| whitherſocuer he transferreth that he hath taken away, itis within the limits 
| ofthe world : in like manner a man may rob a wiſe man, for that is taken from 
him, not which is his, as he is Maſter of all things in this world, but that where- 
unto he had a peculiar title, which he reputeth and vſcth as his owne in ſeucrall. 
"Thar other poſſethion he acknowledgeth, the other he would not hauethough 
he might: and into this diſcourſe will he breake, which the Roman Emperour 
| vttered, when as for his vertue and goodgouernment, fo much land was de- 
crecedand allotted him,as in one day he could enuiron with his plow : Tos haze 
| not need (faith hc) of ſuch a Citizen, that hath need of more then one Citizens ling. 
| How much more worthie, thinkeſl: thou, was this man inrefuling this gift,then 
' indeſerving it?For many great Capraines haue broken and defaced other mens 
| bounds, but ncuer a one of them hath limited his owne. 


' 
. 
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> Hen astherefore we behold a wiſe mans mind, powerfull over all 

d rhangs, and ſpreading his Empire oucrallthe whole world, wee 

@ ſay thatal:chings are his, when as we referre him tothe right of 

Þ daily cuſtome, he ſhall be taxed by thepowle, it the cauſe ſo re- 

quire. There is a great difterence whether his poſleſhion be eſti. 

mated by thegreatneſle of his minde, or by his revenues 3 he would hate tobe 
| Jord oucrall theſe things whereof thou ſpeakeſt. I will not reckon vp Socrates, | 
Chry/5ppus or Zen, and ſuch other great perfonages, who in this arc greater, be- 
| cauſe Enuie obſcureth not the praiſe of luch, who haue lived intimes paſt. A 
little before I made mention of Demetrizes, whom nature, in my iudgement, 
ſcemeth purpoſely to haue bred in our time,to ſhew that neither we could cor- 
rupt han, nor-he correct vs. A man (though himlſclfe deny it) of exa&t wiſdom, 
and of firme cenſtancie in thoſe things which he detcrmincd, yea and of that: | 
loquence which beſt fitted matters of greateſt ſtrength, not polithed or painted | 
in words, bur proof,cutting his cauſes with grear courage,according as the heat | 
carried him. I doubt not bur the diuine providence gauethis man ſuch a life | 
and ſuchabilitic in diſcourſe, to the end our age might want no good example, | 
nor reproch. | | | 
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g F ſomc one of the Gods would deliuer allour goods into Deme- | 
agg 1114 poſſcihon vpon thiscondition, that it might not be lawful | 
p forhim togiucitaway, I dare aucrre it, he would refuſe them, | 
T2 and would ſay I will notentanglc my ſelfe with this inextricable | 
on" waight: I willnotplunge this man {o cleanc and free from au- 
rice, into this deepe bog and ſincke of theſe things. V 'by bringeſt thou me the | 
miſchictes and intelicities of all men, which-I would nat receiue, akhough 1 | 
could giuc them away preſently, becauſe I ſee many things which 1 might not 
\ honeſtly give? I will contemplate thoſe things which dazie the eyes of Kings 
and Nations. I will bcholdrhoſethings for which you' ſpend your blouds, and 
| hazard your ſoules. Set before minecyes the chicfeſ ſpoiles of ſuperfluitic, 
| whether ir be thatthou wilt vnfold them in order, or (as it is better) dcliucr 
| eRcm 
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Of Benefits. 


them in groſſc. 1ſcea vaulted roofe moſt cunningly carued with curious varie- 
tic: and the ſhels of divers the moſt loathſome and tluggith creatures bought ar 
excelliue prices. Wherein that very varictic which' moſt pleaſeth, is made of 
counterfeit colours, according to the (imilitude of the thingsthemſelues, I fee 
in the ſame place tables and wood, eltimarcd at no leſſe then a Senators ſub- 
tance, by ſo much more precious, by how much the intelicitie of the tree had 
writhed and wreſtedit into infivit knots. I {ce inthe ſame place veſlels of Chry- 
11211, whoſe brirtleneſſe enhanſerh the'price. For amongſt ignorantmen, the 
 o! afure of allthings is augmented, even by that very dange;, which thould 

; aſe vs {:ate them. I ſce pots ani veſſels of Murrhineas it uperfuity ard rio- 
| +2: pence had not beene ſu Hciently prized, ifthey had not vomted in great 
| V.ut&1S »t-retious ſtone the exceltive wine they had drunke to one anoriters 

nech.1 fecpcarle: not ſcucrally fired for every care one; for now rae cares 
Mr 01 Omed to beare burthens,diwers of them are tyed together and if there 
' þ v1rrwo, athird 15 hanged vnder them. The madreilc of women had not 
| 12 5:ently brought cheirhutbands into ſubteCion, exceptthey hangedat cy- 
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' ther of therr cares thc worth of ewo or three mens patrimonies, I lce liiken gar- 


r1cnts (1t tacy may be cailed garments) wherein there is nothing that may co- 
12r ey:her tactr bodies, or at leaſt-wiſe their ſhames3zwhich when woman harh 
put 1 pon her, ſhe may ſcarcely\ weate thar ſh is not naked, Theſe fur a great 
| /um,ore by way of: commerceferched from forraine Nations, that our matrons 
| may ſhew no more of themſcluecs to their adulterers in their chambers, then 
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$\ NY 2 luc ſurpaſſe thy gold ? All theſe things which I have reckoned 
FAA Vparcot more honour and better price. Now will I recognize 
+ 4 4 thy riches,the plates of both merrals, at which our couctouſneſſ: 

is dazeicd. Burtheearth which produced whatſocuer was prof1- 
table for our vic, hath drowned theſe metrals, yea, and with her whole waight 
' hath caſt her ſelte vpon them,as vpon hurrfull and hatefn!l things which could 
| norcometo light: but to the commonawrrt of all nations I fee rhar Iron ista- 
| kenout of thac very dark2:1uule, whenee gold and hluer were had,totheend that 
| nzyther inſtruments for mutuail ſlaughrers, neyther price for the murtherers 
| 101d be wanting, yet haue theſe things ſom matterof eſtrem in them. T here 
 'sſomewhar whercin the mind may follow the crrour of the eyes. I fee theſe 
. Purents,theſe Indentures,and Obligations,the emptie images of couctou Meſſe, 
| ccrtaine ſhadows of licke avarice, by which they deceive the mind,that deligh- 
 tzihinthe opinion cf tran{itorie things. For whataretheſe? What 1s intercſt? 
| \/hatday-bookes and viurie, bur cerraine names of humane conetoutnetſe , 
| w.1chnaturencucr hcard of? I can complaine of nature, becauſe ſhee hath not 
 ludden gold and (iluerdeeper, becauſe ſhehath'nor caſt 4 heavier burthenior 
 th-m,thenthatit might be remoucd. Wohar arctheſfe Regiſters, t heſecomvu: 
tarions,& failabletime,* thele-bloudie vſurics oftweiue for 1 hundrerh ? "I hey 
 4revnluntarieeuils depending on our conſtitutions; in which rhere 1s nothing 
| tzat may be ſubieted ro the eyes,or beld inthe hand; the dreames of vaineco- 
| Wtouſneſſ», O how wretched is he, who taketh Jelight to reaxe ouer the =_ 
| O 3 renta 
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3%” Hat docſt thou auarice ? How many things arethey , which in va- 
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rentall of his patrimonie,or large demeanesto be tilled by bis bondmen,or infi. 
nite heards of cattcll,that need whole countries and Kingdomes to feed them, 
| or his family greaterthen warlike nations, & priuate buildings, that in bigneſſe 
excecdegreat cities! When he hath well examined theſe things, whereby he 
hath diſpoſed and ſpread out his riches,and made himſelte proude, if he com- 
pare that which he hath with that which he deſireth , he is a poore man, Ler 
me go,and reſtore me to thoſe riches of minde: I know the Kingdome of wiſe. 
dometo be great and ſecure : ſo cnioy I all things as all men may enioy theirs 
1n particular. 


Cant. a4 


4I”D Hcreas therefore Caius Ceſar gaue Demetrius two hundreth ta- | 

7/3 \cnts,hcſmiled and rctuſed them, not deeming the ſame of ſuch 

valuc,as he might juſtly glorie that he had retuſcd them.O gods | 

and Goddefles, with how ſmall a thing would he either hauc ho- 

nourcd or corrupted ſuch a minde ! I muſt teſtifie for ſo worthy a | 

man: I hauc hcard a great matter reported by him, that when he had wondred : 

ar Ce/arsindiſcretion,inthar he thought thathe could be changed for ſo ſleight | 

a matter, he ſaid thus : It,ſaid he, he had intended to tempt me, he ſhould have 
tempted me with his whole Empire. | 


CHAP JI 


'Omething 

Ne | : . 
F258: be giuintoa triend , though we ſay that all things are common a- 
P2/G) mongſt triends. For in ſuch ſort are not all things common be- 


thers, who hauing two betwixtthem, hauc not cach of them one, but twoa 
peice. Firſt ot allI wil make him know whartſocuer hee be that will be co- 
partner with me ,that there is nothing common betwixt him and me : and 
why ! becauſe thisaſſociation cannot be but amongſt wiſe-men, who onely vn- 
deritand and practiſe the vic of true friendſhip; the other are no more friends 
then thcy be co-partners. Againe,goods arc common in diuers kindes. T he 
| lieges inthe T heater ordained for Knights, appertaine to all the'Knights of 
Rome ;and yet intheſc,the placethat I fatein is mine owne. It I hauc yeelded 
vp my place toany,althopgh I pgiuc him place ina thing cc mmon toall, yet ſee- 
meth it that I haue given him ſomewhar. Thereare things which appertaine 
to lome men,vnder certaine conditions: I haue my placeamongſt the Knights, 
not to ſell,not to hire,nor topoſleſle continually ; bur onely tothis end, tobc- |. 
hold thepublik ſports. I thal not thertorelie, if T ſay I hauc a place amongſt the 
knizhts; bur when T come into the Theater,ifrhe places be all taken vp, yet in | 
1,hthaue Ta place there, becauſe it is lawtull for meto fit there : and | hauecit 
not becaulc 1t is occupied by thoſe, who bave as much title to the place as my 
(eite. Suppoſethecareis the ſame amongſt friends. Whatſoeuer our friend 
| har 15commonto vs, yet the propertic is his that poſleſſeth it : I cannot _ 
| again 
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| againſt his will. Thou mockeſt me (ſayeſt thou) it that which appertaineth to 
| my friend be mine, I hauelibertieto ſell the ſame : bur I haue no liberties for 
thou canit nor ſell my Knights place, yet is it common to thee, withthoſe 
of the ſame order. It 15 90 argument therefore that a thing isnot thine , becauſe 
thou canſt not ſell it, becauſe thou mayeſt not confumeit, becauſe thou mayeſt 
not change it for worſe or better : tor it is thine, although it be thine but vpona 
condition. I haue taken the place, yet haſt thou it neuertheleſle, 
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{Z788525) Otto dallicordelay with thee any longer, one benefite cannor be 
\ . 
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Ap giucn, may be greater and more; into which bencuolence may 


POSED 

NG extend itſelte, and fo plealc it ſelte : as louers are wont, whole 

'—— many kifſes, and cioſcr embracements increaſe not, but exer- 
ciſe their loues. This queſtion alfo that enſucth ,1is fully debated in our for- 
mer,and cherctore it ſhall be thortly handled : tor the arguments we have vied 
inthe other queſtions,may be employed here. T he queſtion is, whether hee 
that hath done his beſt to reſtore a benefite, hath giuen ſatisfation. That thou 
mayelt know, ſaycſt chou,that he hath not ſatished, he hath done all hecan to 
' recompence him : it appeareth therefore that that thing is not done,becauſc he 
| had not the meancs to do it,as he hath not paide the {1]ner which he ought vn- 
to his creditor, who, to performe the ſame, had ſought him every where, and 
could not finde him, Some things arc of that condition, thatthey muſt needes 
' be effeed, and in ſome things it is as much to haue attempted what a man 
cou!d,as to haue effketed the deed. It che Phylitian hath done his vttermoſt to 
heale his patient,he hath pertormed his part. T hc Orator although his clyent 
be condemned,it he have ſhewed the vtrcrmoſt of his arr, hath nor loſt the hv- 
' nour ot his cloquence. The Generall and Captaine, although conquered, is 
' commendcd,ifin as much as in him lay, he procceded with prudence, induſtrie | 
and fortirude, he hath atrempted all mcanes to recompence thy courtelie, but 
thy feliciry letted him. No calamitie hath falne vpon thee, whereby thou 
| mighteſt make tryall ofhis true friend{hip. He could nor give vnto a rich man, 
| itby a healthfull man,ſuccour a happie man. He was thanketull vnto thee, al- 
though thou recciuedſt no benefit. Beſides, intending this mattcr alwaycs, and 
expeRing the time & opportunitie of this ſame; he that hath ſpent maniecares 
tothis end, and imployed much diligence to finde an occalion of requitall, bath 
cndeuoured more then he whoſe fortune it was, ro make ſarisfation ſuddenly. 
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2v He example of the debitor is farre- different from-this, who hath 
5J) donelittle ingathering in his money, except he hath paide it : for 
£ag? there his importunarte creditor ſtandeth ouer his head, who (aſle- 
J reth notaday to paſſe withour inrereſt; but here thou art mat- 
XS ched with a bountifull creditor, who when he ſhall ſeetheetrot- 
ling vpand downe,carcfull and penſiue toſarisfie,ſaith vmto thee ESD 
Diflodge this care from ont thy brea#t, | 
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- | Cealr © be lo vrgent inthinc owne trouble : [Jam wholly ſatished. T hou doſt 
' mcimuricgtthou thinkcltthat I delire any thing more at thy bands: I am tully 
| polleſled of thy good mind. Bur tell me (faith he) would thou fay that he had 


 Iy intended {atrstaction, and Jaboured that no occaſion thould oucr-{lip him. 
| Sha!l therefore the like reſpeRt be had of him , thar hath caſt away the care of 
| returning gratuitic, azof him that neuerthought of ought elſe ? Thoudealeſt 
- vniultly with me,itthou exacteſt that recompenceat my hand,when thou leeſt 
my mindecucraddifted tocontent thee. To be {hort; put caſe thou wertin | 
- captiuitic,and thatro ranſom thee ( having engaged all my goods vntoa credi- 

tor, who had taken them in aſſurance of the mony which I borrowed for thee) 


| beene thanketull vnto thee ? Yet vndoubredly the Athenians called _Hrmodins 
\ and Art-/og77on T yrant-quellers,and Autive hand left vpon the enemies Altar, 
| wasas much as it he had {laine Porſenna: and vertue likewiſe wreſtling againſt 
' fortune,although the intended aftion was not cfletcd, was al waycs honoured. 
| Hebath pertormed more, who hath followed flying occaſion:,and ever hunted 
after new by which he might be thankefull, then hee whom the firſt occaſion 
made gratctull,withour paine,or trauell. 
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reltorcd a benetite that had onely beene thankefull ? By this reckoning he that 
hath requited and be thar hath not ſatisfied are of like reckoning. Contrariwile, 
put cale; it any other hath forgotten the benefite he hath received , and hath 
no waycs endeuoured himſelte to requite the fame : wouldeft thou fay that he 
had requited ? But this man (of whom we ſpeake) hath wearicd himlelfe day 
and night,and rcnouncing all other offices only to thinke vpon this,hath whol- 


I put forth to Sea ina fore [tormie winter, by coalts and promontories belea- 
gred by Pyrars; and furthermore ſuffercd all the perils that may chance eucn in 
4 peaczable Sea and atrcr that hauing traucrſed all the deſerts, which all men 
lining fled,o2nd ſought to finde thee and comming art laſt ro the Pyrars, from 
whoſehands alreadic another had diſcharged thee : wilt thou denie that I haue 
10t requited thy goodneſle, ibin vndertaking this tourney, have by ſhipwrack 
loitthut money which | borrowed for thy ranſome? IF 1 tall my ſelfe into that 
captiuitie trom whence I would deliver thee z wilt thou not conteſſe that I have 
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Ee hath (faith hee) employed two things for thee, his will and 

goods: thou likewiſe owelt him two. Worthily mighteſt thou 

 laythis vnto him, thar had onely ycelded theean idle will, but 

thou canſtnot ſpeake it to him, who both willeth, and endeauo- 

re&b and leaucth nothing vnattempred, for he performeth both, 

as much as licth iq his power. Againe, a number is not alwayes to be equalled 
by a number, tox ſometimes one thing ouer-valucth two. T herefore ſo for- 
ward and delirousa will to make reſtitution, ſtandeth in ſtead ofthe benehite. 
But ifthe minde without the a&t bee nor. ſufficient to requite a benefit, no man 


| to giue himto whom Iam obliged, why ſhould I not bee repured gratefultto- 


' ward men, in ycelding herein that more, then which I cannot giue vnto the 
| ) | 
| gods? 


is thankfull co the gods, on whom there is nothing beſtowed bur the will, wee 
can (fairh he) ge nothingto the gods but our will, bur if I haue no other thing 
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3*B2&321't if thou aske me what I thinke, and wilt ſubſcribe vnto mine an- 
TAO ) (were, let this man iudgethar hce hath receiued the benetit, and 

Y that man know that he hath not requited it. Let the one releaſe the 
other, and the other confeſſe the debt. Ler this man ſay I have it, 


> and thatman I oweit. In all controuerlies, let vs reſpe&tthecom- 


' mon good, let vngratetull men be exempted from cxcuſations, ro which they 


may tlie, and vnder which they may colour theirretuſall. I hauc doneallthat1] 
could. Doe it now likewiſe. W har, thinkeſt thou our anceſtors were ſo impru- 
dcnt, that chey vnderſtood not that it werean vniuſt att to ſer no difference 
betweene him, who had ſpent the money he had borrowed of his creditor in 
royorand ſports, and him, who either by fire or theeues, and by any other mil- 
fortune, both loſt his owne and othcr mens ? TI rucly they admitted no excuſc, 
tothecnd that men ſhould know that faith was to be obſcrued cucry way. For 
it was better that a iuft excuſe amongſt few ſhould not be accepred,then tharall 
men ihould attempt any. Thou halt done all thoucanſtto ſarisfic, Let this ſut: 
tice him, and thee ahitle. For euen as he 1s vnworthieto receiue any requirall, 
who {uffcreth thy ſerious and ſedulous endcuour, to flip away vnregarded, ſo 
likewiſe art thou vngratetull,if thou thinke not thy (clic more treely obliged to 
him,who taketh thy good will for payment,and by this mcanes acquiteth thee 
of that thou oweft. Lay not hold of this, neither conteſt, yet ſecke thou occa- 
lions of reſtitution. Requite the one,becaule he askerhit, rhe other, becauſe he 
releaſeththee. Repay this man, becauſe he is wicked, and the other, becauſe he 
isnot cuill. And therefore thou haſtno caule tothinkethis queſtion may ſtand 
thee inany ſtead : whether hee that hath receiucd a bencfit from a wiſe man, 
when he 1s wiſe, is bound to reſtore itafterwards, when hee is become fooliſh, 
and ſhall no more be a good man. For thou wouldeſt reſtore athing commit- 
tedtothy truſt, which thou haddeſt receiued from a wiſe man, yeaand to an c- 
uill man, wouldeſt thou ſatisfiethat he hadlent thee : why then likewiſe wonl- 


deſtrhou not reſtore a benefit ? Becauſe hee is changed, ſhall he change thee? | 


Whatifthou had(ſt receiued-any thing from a man in health, wouldeft thou nor 

reſtoreit when he were ſick, wiv wearcalwaies moſtobliged to our friend 

when hee is weakeſt? T ruely this man is {icke in minde, lethim bee helped, ler 

him be borne withall, folly isa {ickneſle ofthe minde. To the intent thar this 

_ bee the better vnderſtood, mee thinketh it good to vic ſome diſtinftion 
crein, 
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Pe cre arctwokinds of benefits, the one which a wiſe man cannot 


90 the other vulgarand of little value, whereof the vicis ordinarie 
5 amongſt vs ignorant men. Of this thereis no doubt, but that, 
| that I ought to reſtore it to him I owe it, whatſocuer hce hce, 

whether he be become a Homicide, a Theefe, or an Adulterer. 'T hereare 

lawes to puniſh crimes and bad a&ions: the Tudge better chaſtiſeth theſe, then 


an vngratefull man, Let no man make thee bad, becauſe heis bad himſelfe: - 
Wl 


_ 
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CY givc,butto a wiſe man; and rhis 15 an abſolute and true benefit : 
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| no power torecceiue? And that I may begin to anſweretheero thy laſt ſpeeches, 
' Iwili not give him that which hee cannot receiue, yet will I recompence the 
- good he hath done me, although hecannot recclue It, For I cannot oblige any 
\ man, but him that recciueth,yer may I bediſcharged,it I give ſatisaRion. Can- 
' nothe make vie thercot? Let him looke to thar, the fault ſhall bee in him and 


\ not in me. 


| both. To reſtore, is to giuethat which thoa oweſt to him, to whom it apper- 
 taineth, and rhat hath a will to recetue the ſame; this is the oncly thing 1 ought 
' topertorme. Þ hat he may recciue, that which he recciucd,at my hands,1s now 
' a turther charge. 1 owe him not the cuſtodie thcreot, bur the acquirall of my 
\ faith : and tarre better 15 it, that he haue it nor, then that I ſhould nor reſtore it. 


| herecouer his wiſdome, I will redeliuer it intirely, ſuch as I rcceived it; as long 


- will fingaway my benetittoa wicked man, and reſtore itto a good man,to the 


.t9 anadulteretle, I will pay it. And it he would powre the money, which hcts 
| torecciue, into his boſome, being vntied, yet will I give it. For I muſt repay it, 
' yer am I not bound cither to keepeor detend it. I ought caretully to keepe the 


| thought ſhould {lip our of his hands that received it. ] will reſtorc irto a g00d 
' man, whenit ſha] be profitable tor him, to an evil man when he ſhal demand it. 
| Thou canft nor,faith he,redeliuer a benefit vnto kim in ſuch 2 fort 25 thou recei- 
' ucditit,for thou receiucdſtit fro a wiſc man.thou repayditir to a foole. Neither 
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one, becauſe | owe it, to the other, leſt I ſhould be 1n his debr. 
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a E the other kinde of benefitthereis ſome queſtion, which if I be 

not capable to receive, except 1 be wiſe, I ought not likewiſe to 

Lbs: reſtore but toa wiſe man. For put the caſe I ſhould tender it, yer 
NG) A cannot he recciue it,tor why he is not capable of it, but hath loſt 

= A the ſciencc how to vie it. Whar if you command me to bandie 
backe the ball roa maimed mans hand , it is but afollyto giue him that hath 


CHAT £1 


Ra 0) reſtore, ſaith he, 1s no other thing, but to deliver it to his hands 
&Y that ought to recelucit, For it thou owelt wine vnto any man, 

and he wilicth thec to powre the ſame into a net or {1cuc, woul- 

deft rhou ſay that thou haddeſt repaid him, or wouldeſt thou re- 


turne him that, which whilcſt it is reſtored, 1s {pilt betweene 


{ will preſently fatishe my creditour, although I know that hce will ſyddenly 
{end that] owe him vnto the ſtewes, Although heafhgne ir oucr to be ſarisficd 


200d [| haue recciucd, & not that which I have reſtored. As long as it remainerh 
with me, I will ſee it ſhall nor be loſt, but if it be called tor,'t mutt beſarisficd,al- 


1s it embaſed by me, but by him. I will render that which T haue receined;andif 


as he 1s cuill, I will render ſuch a ons as he may recciuc. Burt (ſaith hee) what if 
he be not only made eu], but cruell and enraged as Apoliodormus or Phalaris were, 
wilt thou rcſtorc the benehr thou haſt receiucd art his hands * Nature ſuffereth | 


not ſogreat a change in a wiſe man, for falling from the beſt into the worlt, it 


. muſtnecds tollow alſo, that ſome impreſſion of goodnefſe remaineth in him, e- | 


ven | 
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| uen in his wickednelle. Vertue is not fo much extinguilthed in men, but thar the 
| impreſſeth ſome markes, whica cannot be detaced by any change. Wilde beaſts 
that haue beene brought vp amongſt vs, when as they breake our into the 
woods, retaine ſome part of their former tameneſle, and jooke how much the 
be wilderthen thetameſt bealts,fo much are they tamer the the wildeſt beaſt; 
and ſuch as neuer were many tractable by mans hand. No man hath ener tallen 
inco extreame wickedneſle, that hath euer tucke vnto wildome : hee is tainted 
more deepely, then that it may be wholly walled our, and changed into any 
other colour. Furthermore, 1 aske thee whether he, of whom we ſpeake, bee 
oncly lauage and crucl in minde, or it he take pleaſure to procure the ruine and 
publike misfortune ofthe whole world. For thou haſt propoſed vnto me Aps- 
{;4orus and Phalars the tyrant, whoſc nature, if an cuill man have in himlelfe, 
why ſhould not I reſtore him his benetit back againe,to the end I may be whol- 
ly acquit of him for euer? Bur 1fnot only he delighteth and taketh picaſurein 
humanc bloud, but excrciſeth his vnſatiable crueltic on all az cs, and ragerth not 
for anger, bur ofa certaine thirſt and delire he hath ro {hed bloud-: it hee killeth 
children in their fathers preſence, if not contented with aſimple death, heror- 
tureth them, and not onely burneth thoſe that are todie, but ſcorcheth them : 
it hisaltar be alwayes ſoyled with new murthers and maſſacres. Ir is a ſmall 
marter to keepe backe a benefit from ſuch a one. Whatſocucrit was, whereby 
heand | were linckedand vnited together : that hath beene difſolued,by reaſon 
that by his crueltic and tyrannie hee hath broken the rights and lawes of hu- 
mane ſocictie. It he had gone any thing tor me, if I had receiued any good at 
his hands,and afterwardshe had takenarmes,and made warre againſt my coun- 
try, wharſocucr he had deſcrucd he had loſt, and to be thankfull ro him, would 
be reputed a haynous crime. Itheaflaile not my country, bur be tedious to his 
ownc,and doing no iniurieto my nation,be perfecuteth, a owne: notwithſtan- 
ding that ſo great impiety of his minde,ditlolueth the bonds whereby we were 
vnited:and it this be not ſufficient ro make him mine enemie,at leaſt-wiſe I ſhall 
bauc occalion toloath and hatc him, and the refpc& of duetie which I ought ro 
beare to the common good of men, deſerueth ro have more power ouer mce, 
thenthe obligation that I owe to one particular perſon. 
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» Vr although this be ſo, and that I may freely at whatſocuer me 
liſteth towards him from that timeſince, whereby violating all 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca, L1s. 9, 


| lingly offer them. Though I would not ſend him armed Gallics and ſhippes of 
| watrc, yct would I ſend him whirries #d coucred barges, and other ſuch like 
| things whercin Kings take their paſtime, when they intend to ſport themſelues 
108 poi the ſea. And it the hope of his amendment were vtterly loſt, yet with the 
ſame hand rhar I giue benctits toall men, | wil returne him bis; becauſethe beſt 
remedic for ſuch cuilld.{politions is not to be, and it 1s beſt for him to be dead, 
whole life will neither be reclaimed nor refihed. But ſeldome 1s ſo great wic- 
kednefle ſcenc, it is rarc ;z and reputcd alwayes tor ſtrange and wonderfull, they 
| arcfearcd as thegaping and openings of the earth, or as great fires which burit 
| forth trom the d-cpelt caues ofthe ſ:a. Let vs therefore leave theſe,and ſpeake 

otthoſe which we deteſt without horror. To this cuill man whom [ may find 
| in cuery market-place, whom private men feare : will Ireturne the bencfit ] 
| have received : ]I mult not make my prohrt of his wickedneſle. Looke whatbe. 
' longs not to me, lot it returne to him that owcth it, be hee good, or bee he bad, 
' Howdiiger:tly thould I examine thele things, itI ſhould not reſtore but giue? 
| This place cravetha merrietable. 
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Certaine Pythagorr/7 had vpon his credit bought a paire of clow- 
niſh ſhoves of 4 Coblcr (agreat matter I warrant you) ſome few 
daycsattcrhe came vuto the {hop,to make fartisfaction,and when 
he had long time knocked at the doore, there was one thatan- 
{wercd him : !#/hy loſe you your labour ? That Cobler you ſecke far u 
carried out and burned. Thu may be a erie/e to vs which loſe our friends for ener but not 
to you that know he ſhallbe borne anew. Thus icſted heat the Pythagori#t. Bur our 
Philo/spher carried home his three or foure pence very merily,thaking them di- 
uers times in his hand, as he went homeward. Afterwards acculing himſclfeof 
che plcalurc he had conceiued in non-payment, and perceituing how much that 
little gaincof his was plcafing to him, he returned to the ſhoppe, and ſaid vnto | 
himlelte ; Hee lucth to thee, pay thou that which thou oweit, With that word hee 
thruſt the toure pence into the ſhop at a crany ofthe wall, where the cloſing of 
the panel] was {hrunke; chaſtiſing himſelte tor his curſcd auarice,leſt he ſhould | 
accuſtome himſelte rodctaine another mans goods. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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"2 Eckethou then to whomthou mayeſt returne that which thou 

3), owelſt, anditno man require payment atthy hands,call thouthy 

og ſcife roaccount. Irappertaines not to thee, whether he begood 

oy == or cull. Reſtore &acculethy {clfc,not forgetting how offices are 
FSESE dinded betweene you. Haue we commandcd to forget thee, we 

haue entoyned him to remember; notwithſtanding he deceiueth himſelfe,that 

think**h that when we ſay, that he who hath guenthe benehir, ſhould: aeuer 

morethinke on the pleaſure he hath done; that wee would haue himentirel 

lole theremembrance of the honeſteſl thing that may bedone in hier : 

wee command ſome things more ſtritly then we ought, to cauſe them to re-j 
turneto their truc and particular proportion, when we ſay.that he muſt not re- 


member 
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' member our meaning is, that he mult not publith ir abroad, hee ought not to 
 vaunt, he ſhould not reproach. For ſom thereare that make the courrelies they 
| haue done,thcir table-talke amongſt their companions; of this talkethey when 
| cheyare ſobcr, t this they talke being drunke, this diſcouer they to (trangers, 
this commit they to their friends. T hat this inordinat and reproachfull memo- 
| ric might be repreſled : we commanded that he that had done the courtelic to 
| bis friend,{hould neuerremember ir,and commanding him morc then he could 


 performc,wc perlwaded him to ſilence. 
| 


' 


| CHAP. XX7T6 


| a) @& $ otr as thou diſtrafteſt thoſe ouer whom thou haſt command, 
ol A 5 thou miyeſt cxa& farre more then thou ncedeſt, to the cnd that 
(FAVE chat may be performed whichis ſufcient.Euery Hyperbole aimerh 
72O\E > at this iſſue; thar by a lie a man may attaine vnto the truth, He 


| © thercforec that ſaid, 


Tat dil exceed the ſnow in whiteneſſe, 


And did ſurpaſſe the windes in lightneſſe. 


| That which could not be ſaid, to the end the moſtthar could be, ſhould be be- 
| lecuzd. And he that ſaid, 


| 
|  Atore fixed then theſe rackes, more headlong then this torrent. 
| | 


did not thinke that he ſhould perſwadethis, that any one was fo immoucable 
as arocke. This exceſſive and ſuperlative kinde of ſpeech neucr hopeth fo 
much asit dareth ; bur itaffirmeth incredible things, totheend ir may attaine 
vntocredible, When we ſay, Lethim that hath given a benchite forgerit ; our 
mcaning is,that he ſhould be as one that had forgottenit : let no man perceiue 
that he hath remembrance thereof,or that his memoric is awakened. When we 
ſay, That we ought not to redemand a benefit againe, we do not wholly rake a- 
way the meancs of redemanding it; foroft-times cuill men have neede of an 
exadter,and good men allo of an admoniſher. Why then, {hall I not ſhewan 
ignorant man the opportunity of requirall? ſhall I notdiſconer my neceſlities 
vnto him ? why eyther ſhould hee belie himſclfe, or be ſorie that hee knew it 
not? nowand then let ſome admonition be intermixed ; yet ſuch as is modeſt, 
which neyther ſauorerh of imporrunity or matterof plea, _ = 
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| roo late : tor Socrates was already in neccliitie. For theſe intemperate exattors 
lakes we forbid the redemand of benefits, not thaticſhould neuer be put in vie, 
but that it might be done modeſtly and ſparingly. , 


CRHAF. X37 


R15Tiyyvs having ſomctimes taken pleaſure in good ſauorsand 
perfumes,faid ; Beſhrow theſe effeminate fellowes that haue defamed ſo 

5 worthy athing. The fame mult be ſaid, Euill betide theſe wicked 

; and importunateexactors of their benefits, who haue extinguiſhed 
ſo worthy an admonition amongſt friends : yet wil I vie this love of friendlhip, 
and will redemand a benefit from him from whom I would haue requeſtedir 
' if | had nced, who will receive it in ſtead of another benehte, If he haue meanes 
torequitethat which I haue done for him, I will neuer ſay in way ofcomplaint, 


] tooke thee 7 p cas! 7 p pon this ſhore 
1 oxlorme and poore,and that which mads me more 
I inage thee partner of my Princely ſtate, 


T his 15 no admonition, but rather a reproch : this is no leſſethen to bring bene- 
firs into hatred : this is the dire mcanes to make it eyther lawtfullor delight- 
full robe thankelefle. Itis enough,and too much to refreſhthe memorie with 
ſubmiſſe and tamilar words ; 


If T haue ouzht demerited from thee, 
Or ought well liking hath appeard in me. 


Let thc other likewiſe ſay, How can it otherwiſe be, but that thou haſt deſer- 
ued ? Thou haſt entertained me in thy houle,atrer that by tempelt I was caft on 
[hore,denicd of all ſupplies, {hipwrackt and poore. 


CHAP. I4F 4 


BD Vt (laith hc) we haue done no good, he diſſcmbles,he is forgettul, 

& what ſhould I doe ? Thou propoleſt a very neceſſary queſtion, 

? and in whichit bccommeth vs to conclude this diſcourſe , How 

£2 ingratefull menare to be borne withall? Truely with a peaceable, 

milde,andgreat minde. Letneuer ſo inhumanc, forgetful, and 

vngratetull man ſo offend thee, that the delight of thy bountic be extinguiſhed 

in thee,neuer let iniurie inforce theſe ſpeeches from thee : I would I had not 

done it. Letthc infeliciticofthy benetite content thee likewiſe. It thall repent 

him eucr,itthou hitherto repent thee not. T hou mult not be gricued as if fome 

new caſualtic had betainethee,, thou oughteſt rather to wonder if it had not 

bappened. One isaftrighted with labour, another with charge , another with 

danger,andanother with vnſcemly baſhfulneſfe, Jeſt in his requitall he acknow- | 
ledge that he hath recceiued. Some forget their duetie,another is idle in his af- 
faires,another ouer-buſie. Marke how the immeaſurable deſires of men doo al- 
| waycsgape &graſpeatter mony. Thou wilt not wonder then to ſee no min - 

| dre e 
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| L187. Of Benefits. 


' drefſed to requite wacre no man recetueth enough, which one ot thele 13 of ſo 
| firm and {olid a mind,that thou mayelt ſately trult thy benchts with him. T his 
' man is mad with Juſt,taat man ſeructh his bellic, another is wholly addiQcd io 
lucre, whoſe ſubſtance thou hardly mayclt cquall : this man is {icke with enuy, 
another with ſuch blinded ambirion, that he is readiero runne vpon the ſwords 
point. Adde hereunto dulneſſc oft mindeand olde age, andcontrariwile the a- 
oitation and perpetuall tumujr ofanvnquict breaſt. Annex hereunto the too 
much eſtceme,and inſolent pride ot a mans ſclfe, for whick he is to be contem- 
ned. What ſhould I ſpeake of their contumacie,that inclineto the wortt ; or of 
| their inconſtancicand lonitic,thatare ſetled in nothing ? Adde vnto thele head- 

long temerity and tcarc,that ncucrgiueth faithfull counſel], and athouſand cr- 

rours wherewith we are intangled, the boldneſie of the moit cowards, rhe dil- 

cord of moſt familiars zand ( which is a common miſchicfe) ro truſt ro vncer- 

tainties,toloarh things in poſtction, to with for thoſe things which we may nor 

any wayes hope tO attainc. 


— —————< 
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*8F ::ckeſt thou for faith ,a thing ſo peaceable amidſt the paſhons of 
2, thcmind.thatarc mottreſtlefſ-? If rhetrueimage of our lite were 
 prelented before thine cyes, thou wou'delt ſuppoſe that thou 
®Y> ſawecſtthepillagcoftagreat Citic taken by aſſault, wherein with- 
*< © outreſpett otſhameor any iuſtice,the enemicin (tead of counlaile 
vſeth force and violence,as if by pubiique proclamation he were permirrcd to 
excrciſeat his pleaſure all kinde ot outrage. Neyther fhirc nor ſword is ſpared, 
murthers and miſchicfes are not punithed : Religion it ſelfe, which hath often- 
mes amongſtthe armed enemies ſaucd their lives, who humbled themſelnes 
at her feere,cannot now containe thoſe menthatare ſer vpon pillage : the one 
forcibly deftaceth the goods ofa priuate houſe,another of a publique : that man 
ſtealeth prophane things,and that man ſacred ; the one breakes vp, thc other 
paſſeth ouer, This man bcing diſcontentcd with the ſtraighrneſle of the pal- 
ſage,ouerthroweth that which ſtoppeth his way , and makes his profite ofthis 
ruine. T his man ſpoyleth without (laughter, that man bearcth his booticin a 
bloudic hand : there is no man bur catcheth ſomething from another. Amidſt 
this greedineſſe of mankind, 1 feare me thou art too much forgetful of our com- 


Ifthon art aprieued that there arc vngratetull men, be ſorie that there arc ſome 
luxurious men, be vexcd becauſe thereare couctons men, bediſpleaſed becauſe 
thereareimpudent men,beangrie that there are deformed,licke and pale ode 
men. This vice I conteſle is gricuousand intollerable,that breaketh the ſociety 
of men,that demideth and deſtroveth that concord whereby our weakeneſle 15 
ſupported; yer ſo common is it, that he himſelfe who complaineth againlt ir 
cannot auoyd it. | 


COT 


om 


CHAT. 


mon fortune, who ſeckeſt to tinde a gratetull man amongſt ſo many robbers, | 
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CHAP. TJAXF14 L 


LE Lthinke thy ſelte, whether thou haſt beene thankfull ro cuery one | 
KW [07 *; ot thoſe to whom thou art obliged, whether any otthoſe plealures 
{19 V4 that haucbeene done thee,arcloſt ; whether thou halt alwayes re. | 
Ze membred the benefites which thou haſt rece1ued from others, and 
” thou {halt ſee,that thoſe things which were giuen thee when thoy 
wert a chi:de,were torgotten by thee ere thou wert a ſtripling , and that thoſe 
things which were beltowed on thee in thy youth , continucd not in thy me- 
moric vniulloldeage. T here are ſome things which we have loſt, ſome things 
we hauc rciccted, lome things haue vaniſhed out of our light by little and little, 
and trom ſomethings we our {clues haue turned our eyes, Bur to excuſe thy 
weaken tie, tirft ot all memoric 1s traile, and cannot long time apprehend fo 
ercatanunberof ailtures it muſt necdes]ole as much as Ir entertaineth, and 0- 
uorwyhelmetheclder with the later. So commeth it to patſc that the authority 
of thy nurſe preuaiicthiittle with thee, becauſe ſucceeding yeares hauc layed 
the Lenetits the Hath done thee, tarre trom thy thought. Hence groweth it that 
Lou y odd wo rcourence tothy Maſter : fo commeth it topaſle, that whiceſt 
thouartbuticdin /abouring tora Conlulſhip, or pretendeſt a Prieſthood, thou 
forgertclt him that once gauethee his voyce to be aQueſtor. Happely if thou 
diligently examine tay lejte,crhou {halt tinde that vice whereof thou complain- 
elt in thine own boſome : thou doelt amiſle to be angrie with a publique crime, 
and fooliſhly to be angric againſt thy ſelfe; to ablotue thy ſelfe forgive others. 
By thy ſutcrance thou mayeſtmake him better, but worſe by thy reproches: 
thou mult not harden his heart ;let him, ifany ſhame be left inhim, reraine it 
{ti/!. Oft-times publique and notorious reproaches exile that doubtfull mode- 
{tie,which a man would retaine. T hereis no man tcarcth to be that whichhe 
is {cene to be: ſhame once diſcouered ts lolt. 


CHA, HATS 


A+ Hauc loſt2benetit. Shall we ſay we haue loſt thaſe things which 
weconlecrate to good vices? A bencetite ought to be numbred& 
mongitthoſe things that arc conſecrated ; prouided that a man 

A bath well cmployed the ſame,although it be badly requited : it he 
hauc not Ihewed himſelfe luch as we hoped he would be, let vs be ſuch as wee 
haue beene,let vs be vnlike vnto him ; the wrong was then done,and now it ap- 
peareta. An vnthanktull man is not accuſed by vs,but with our owne diſgrace, 
| becaule the comp!aint of theloſſe of our benehr, is a ſigneit was badly given. 
| AsNecreas we can let vs pleade his cauſe with our ſelues, and ſay happely bce 
 couldnor, peraduenture he knew not, perhaps he will doc it hereafter. T he wiſe 
| and patient creditor ſometimes recouercth his debt which he reputeth loſt, in 
 forbearing his debtor, and oiuing him time: the like muſt we do; lervs nouriſh 
| the languithing taith of thoſe that forget themſelues. 


REC 


. . Of Beneftts. 
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, Haveloſt my benefice. Thou foole,thou knowe notthe times 
9 ofchy:detrimenr.' I hou haſt loſt, but when thou gaveſt.; now 


W410 be loſt, moderatin-bath profited very much. [As the infirmi- 

(OT ricsot the bodielothole ofthe minde aretobe handled gently ; 
otr-rimes that thing which-patiente and delay hath diſcoueredand vn tolded, is 
broken by: his pertinacic andſtubbornnefſethathaleth the ſame.. What neede 
| theſe reproaches ?Whar need theſeplaints? Whar ncedes purſuit? Why doeſt 
thou acquit him ? Why diſmiſſeſt thou him, if hebe vngratcfull? Now oweth 
he thcenothing ; what reaſonis there to prouoke and incenſe him, whom thou 
halt many wayes pleaſured,totheend that otadoybrfull friend he may becom 
anailurcd enzmic,and to give him meanstodetend his cauſe the better by pro- 

curing thine owne ſhame ? There bce ſome will ſay, I am ſure heres owe 
| great matter in it ; but what itis I know not, that hee could notabide himto 
whom he was ſo much indebted. There is no man that inany fort complained 
| of a ſuperior but Rtained,though he could notdeface his greatneſſe and honor, 
neytheris a man content to fainertrifles, when he ſeeks for credite by the great- 


neſſe of his lie. | 
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| CHAP. XXX 


STX2%3S&Ow farre better is that way whereby the hope of friend{hip is 
2 [5 © reſcrucd to him, and the opinion of our friendſhip likewiſe, if he 
* ® be thankefull and entertainea better thought? Inceflant good- 
B neſle conquereth euill men; neyther is there any man'ot fo hard 
and hatctull a minde agaitſt thoſe things that are to be beloued, 
| that loueth not thoſe, who cuen in their greateſt wrongs continne good men, to 
{ whom he beginneth to owe this alſo,that he fuſtainerh no-diſpleaſure ad their 


| no correſpondencie held with me : what {hall I doe? cuen that which the gods 
the beſt authors of all things do,who begin to beftow their benefites on thoſe, 
that know not whence they come,and perſeueralſorodo good to thoſe thatarc 
vngratefull. One chargeth them with little regard of vs,another that they haue 
inuſtly diſpenſed their graces, another thruſteth them out of his world, and 
icaucth them therealonein ſloth and heauineſfe, withour light or doing any 
thing; another ſaith that Sun (tro whom we owe this, that we have diſtinguiſh- 
cd the time betwecne labour and reſt,that being deliuered from darkencile wee 
haue eſcaped the confuſion of a perpetuall night; for that by his courſc he tem- 
pereth the yeare,and nouriſherh our bodies ,andhaftcneth our harucſt,and r1i- 
peneth our fruit) is ſom ſtone or globe ofcaſuall fires,and call him any thing ra- 
| ther then god. Allthis notwithſtanding, the gods like good parents that ſmile 
at the injuries of their little childretjzceaſe nor to heape benctites ypon thoſe 
who ſuſpe&rhar they arc not the othot's of all benctites, but withan cquall 
hand di{tribute their bleſſhings amongſt al nations,reſcruing only to themſclues 
the powerto do good. T hcy wartcrthe carth with timely ſhowers, they moue 


the Seas with fitting windes,they diſtinguiſh times by the courſe of the ſtarres, 
PF \ | they 


the marter isdiſconered.  Eucn in theſe things which ſeeme.to 


hands for notrequiting. Refleftchy thoughts therefore vpon theſe : there is | 
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| they weaken both winters and ſommers bythe gratious intercourſe of gentler | 
winds ;they pardon and mildely winke at, and ſuffer the crrours and ſinnesof 
our ſinfull foules. Letvs imitate them let vs giue although many things haue 
beene giuen in vaine, yet let vs giuc vnto others, let vs giueeuen vnto thoſe b 
whom we haue ſuſtained the lofle,no man forbeareth ro build a houſe for feare 
it ſhould be ruinated,and when as fire hath conſumed the place of our aboad, 
we ſuddenly lay a ney foundation againe ere the floore be halfe colde,and oft- 
times we build citics in that very place where they were deſtoyed and ſunke: 
ſoconftant and confirmed is the mind to good hopes; mens labors would ceaſe 
| both by land and (ca, ifthey had not a will to re-edife and re-attempt the 
ruines that were paſt. 


CH AF III 


BLcisathankeleſſe man;he hath not iniured me but himſelte,] had 
the vie of my benefit when I gauc it, neyther therefore will I giue 
more ſlowely but morediligently ; what I haueloſt in him] will 
recoucr in others : yea,to this man alſo will I giuea bench again, 

| and likea good huſbandman, with care and labour I will con- 
quer the barrenncſle of the ſoyle ; I haue loſt my benefit, and that man hiscre- 
dite with all men. It is not the ation of a generous minde,to giue 
and loſe; this is the marke of a mightieminde 
to loſe and give. 


The end of the ſcuenth and le? Booke of Benefits. 
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EFZIS TELE £ 


i He commendcth to Lvcitiys theeitimationand/ſe of time, that it ought 
| not to be deferred nor let lippe, neither ill employed. 


\ 4:2 OE ſo, my Lecliwe,recouer thy ſclfe to thy ſelfe, 
>-2:3 || and that time which hitherto hath beene cither 


therwiſe hath eſcaped thee, recolle& and reſerue 
to thy ſelfe. Perſwade thy ſclfethat it is fo as I 
write: there are ſome times which are taken a- 
way fro vs, ſomcother whichare ftolne from vs, 
and other ſome which ſlip away from vs: But the 
ſhametulleftloſſe that may be,is that which pro- 
'G | ceederh from our negligence, and if thou wilt ſe- 
riowiyandneerely oblerue, thou ſhalt perceiue that agreat part of life flitteth 
from thoſe thatdoecuill,a greater from thoſe that doe nothing ; and the whole 
from thoſe that doe not that they doe. What man wilt tho-{hew me that hath 
put any price vpon time, thateſtcemerh of a day, and that vaderſtandeth that 
| he dailydieth? For herein are we deceiued, becauſe wee m——_— dcath to bee 
| farre off from vs, and yet notwithſtanding the greater part thereof is alreadie 
oucr-paſſed, & all our years that are behind death holdeth inhispoſſeſhon. Do 
| theretore, my Laciliz,that which as thou writeft vnto me thou doeſt, Embrace 
and lay hold on each houre, ſo will itcometo paſſe, thatthou ſhalt be leſle in 
ſuſpence for to morrow, if thou lay hold, and faſten thy hands on to day. 
\Whileſt life is deferred it fleeterh. All other things, my Zuci/zws,arec forren to vs: 
| time onely is our owne. Naturehath put vs in poſſeſhon of this fraile and flec- 
ting thing, from which we may be expelled by any man. But ſo great is the fol- 
ly of mortall men, that they ſuffer all things, yea cuentheleaft and vileſt, truly 
recouerable, to be imputed vnto them, when as they hauc obtained them.Ler 
no man thinke that he oweth any thing, who hath receined time, when in the 
meane whilethis is the thing, which indeed the gratcfull man cannotreſtore, 
| Happily thou wilt aske me what Idoe,who command thee theſe things? I will 


ingeniouſly confeſſe vnto thee, I doethat which befalletha luxurious _ but 
| lligent: 


taken from thee, or tollen from thee, orthat o- . 
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diljzent: Trake a very [trick account of my expence:I cannot fay thar I loſe ng. 
thing yet know 1 well whart I loſe, and why, and how. I am readie to yeeld a 
realonof my poucrrie,[t befalleth me,as to many others, brought to pouertie, 
not by their owne tault ; all men pardonthem,no man ſuccourcth them. Whar 
| is it chen? I think him nor poore,who ſuppoſeth that little remainder which he 
' hath, to be ſufficient: yer I had rather thou {houideſt kcepe thine OwNe,and be. 
' cinto viegood timewhile thou mayeſt. For as our Elders were of opinion, the 
| ſparing that beginocth in the bottome 15 to0 late, becauſc not only the lea(t bur 
allo the worlt remaineth in thc lecs. 
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ou rent (fo uit of the bolie,und of the mmd alſo in ſome one thing or flute, He 
Hp.” immer the ON) - Ot FONT, that VII77e ONCY and Yeaiie lame; Anihors aud wri- 
lunns, He pre facet rather toreaae ajery, and thoſegeod, ana to awed pon them, 
arte cn! ont ſome one imo gum commit it tomemeriegby his ex- 
eB innate ſeo} a ſaying of E-ricyxyvs touchin's fonertie. 
2 Conceivela good hope of thee, by reafon of thoſe things which 
12% thou write vnto mee, and that which [ heare ſpoken of thee. 
SW} (ge T hou art no wanderer,neither diſquicted withthe dctire oftran- 
"Y SZ. ſporting thy felte trom one place vnto another ; this is butthe 
TFT rofing of a tickeminde. In my wdgement, the cl:iefcft teſtimo- 
nic of a well compo!es minde, 1sto be ableroconliltand dwell with her ſelfe. 
But beware ictt this delirctoreade many Anthors, and all ſorts of bookes, con- | 
tnnenat edgmeti-and inconttancieormind. T hou muſt be ſtayed , andaftera 
manernoutthed with certain ſpirits,it thou wilt apprehend any thing that ſhall | 
contantyremainein thy memory. He 1s no where,that is cucry where. T hoſe 
that patie theirel1tc 11 travel rake vp many Innes, bur entertainc tew friend({hips. 
It muil needs fo beiall fuch, who acquaint not themſejues familtarly with one 
| forrit, but rightly rrauers, and fiightly ouer-runnc many things. TT hat meat nc- 
' uer nouritherh the bogte, which is no ſooner taken 1n, but 15 deliuercd our. 
{ Thereis notning that ſo much bindereth a mans health, as the often change of 
| remedies. T he wound can hardly be curcd,that is covered with divers ſorts of 
' medicines, 1 hetree profpereth not that istranſportcd from one place roaro- 
' ther. Tobelhort, there is rothing fo profitable, that profiteth by paſſing it 0- 
| ucr, Þ he muttituce of bookes diltracteth and dijttempereth the vnderſtanding, | 
Being thertore vnableto readeas much asthou haft,it ſuthceth to hauc as much 
| as thou canlt reade. But now, ſaycſt thou, will I over-rupnc this booke, now 
| that. TI he ftomacke 13 diſtempered, that longeth after dincrsſorts of meats, 
' which beeing difterent and divers, doe rather choake then comfort or noutiſh. 
Reauc therctorefitrhou wilt credit me) ſuch bookes alwaies as are moſt appto- 
ued, and though tor varietics ſake thou ſometimes change, letthe others be vi- 
to theeas thy harbour, thoſe as thine ordinarie retrcat and houſe. Putchaſe 
varo thy ſeite cuery day ſome new forces againſt pouertie,and ſome counſds a 
gainft deato,S tortifie thy ſelt with other preſeruations againſt tho other plun- 
gs ot lire, and atter thou haſt raſted diucrs thines, lay hoid'on one which that 
ay thou mayeſt digeſt. T his likewiſe doc T of diuers thinos which I reade, I ap- 
prehend ſomewhar. Sechecre whar I have learned to day of Ericyrrs (forl 
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am wont ſometimeto paſle into mine enemies campe, not as afugitiue, but as a 
ſpie) A contented pouertie, ſaith he,isan honeſtthing ; butthar is no pouertie 
which is contented: forhe that contenteth himſelfe with his pouertic, 1s arich 
man, not he that hath/little, but hethardeſireth the moſt,is the poore man. For 
whatskilleth it how mucth-a man hath in his cheſt, how much lierhin his barns, 
how much he feedeth, how much he profiterh by vſurie, it he ſtill;gape after 0+ 
ther mensgaines, if he make reckoning not of thoſethings he hath gotten, but 
ofthat which remaineth to begotten? Thou requireſt of me whar meaſure or. 

roportion there is of riches? The firſt isro haue that which is neceſlarie, the 
next that which ſufficeth. | 


—_—  __ —_————__ 
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That ſome are oftentimes badly and raſhly called friends. If any ſuch there be that deſer- 
| | weth the name of friend,all things are tobe repoſed and truited on his faith, and com- 
| municated unto him , as another our ſelues. Such 25 are fearefull and baſe minded 
are I as likewiſe thoſe that are ouer-credulous, or to open. The meane 
ws thebe;/. 


Dre Hou haſt deliuercd thy letters to be conueyed to my hands, as 
[35 43 thou ſaycſt, by a friend of thine, by which thou aduertiſeſt me, | . 


b not tocommunicateall thy pertinent affaires with him, becauſe as 
thou ſayeſt, thou artnot accuſtemed to doc the like: fothat in |. 
I oneand the ſame letter, thoualloweſt and diſauoweſt him to be | 
thy friend: I beleeue firſt of all, thatthou haſt given him this name of friend at 
aduenture,and asa common name in ſuch ſort,as we cal euery man that paſſcth 
by vs by the name of Sir, if ſo we be ignorant by what name he is called. Butler 
metell thee this, that if thou thinkeſt to haue a friend, in whom thou wilt not 
putas much confidence, as in thy ſelfe,thou deceiueſt thy ſelfe very much, and 
vnderſtandeſtnot ſufficiently the force oftrue amitie: deliberate all things with 
thy friend, but firſt ofall reſolue thy (elfe,that heis thy friend. Afterthe friend- 
ſhip is contrated, then ought wee totruſt ; before it bee formed -we ought co 
ludge. But they prepoſterouſly confound offices, who contrarietothe precepts 
of Theophraitus , loue before they iudge, and afterthey have iudged loue not 
at all, Thinke therefore long time with thy ſelfe, wherherany man is to bee 
entertained into thy friendſhip ; but when thou ſhalt be rcſolued toaccept of 
his loue, diſcouer vnto him readily thy whole hart,and as boldly communicate 
thy ſecrets with him, as with thy ſelfe; yet ſoliue thou, that thythoughts and 
ations may be ſuch, that thou mayeſt commit them toche ſerious obſeruati- 
on of thine enemie. But becauſe ſometimes diuers things fall out, that cuſtome 
hath made ſecret, impart freely vnto thy friend all thy dclignes and cogitati- 
ons, ifthou ſuppoſeſt himto be faithfull,thou wiltdoe no lefle. For many haue - 
taught how to decciue, by fearing leſt they themſclues ſhould bedeceiued,and 
 haueminiftred other men apriuiledge of offence by their own vaine ſuſpicion. | 
What isthecauſetherefore, why I ſhould conccale any thing frommy triend } ; 
Why before him thinke I not my ſelfe alone ? Some there are which commit 
thoſe things which are onely communicable with thcir friends to every one | 
they meete, and diſburthen in euery care whatſocuer is diſtaſtefull vntothem: | 


ſome againe likewiſe are diftruſtfull of thcir faith, whom they a” 4 
care, 
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deareſt, yeaand itthey could,they would ſcarcely truſt, themſelves,bur inward. 
ly oppreſle themlc]ues with theirowne ſecrets. But neither of theleghings js 
| robedone, for both of them ſauour of infirmitie, both not to credit all men, 

and notto credit any : but the one in my opinion is the more lJaudableyice, the 
other more ſecure. So reprehend both of them, both thoſe tharare alwayes 
duquict, asthoſe that are alwayes idle, For che manner of living inthe firitj; 
notinduftric, but rather the courſe & recourſe of a rempelt that agitateth their 
{oules: and as touching thoſe that thinke that all motion is trouble and vexat; | 
on, it is rather a diſſolution and languor in them than moderation. Commit that 
therefore to memorie which I hauercad in Peſdonizs, T here are ſome, ſaith! 
he, that are in ſuch ſort retired and hidden, that they thinke all thingsto be in 
garboile, which arc opento the light. It behoneth thee to remper theſethings 
rogcther, androchule ccrtainc intcrmiſhons which are proper to aCtion andre. 
palt. Dcliberate with nature, and ſhe will tel] thee, that {he made both the day 
-| and the night. 
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He exhorteth him toper/ener 1s Phloſophie, wherby he may be ei{ecmed a ſeriowgrau 
and perject man. For the reit hee concludeth them to bechildren that feare ſuch 
things as are not to be feared,as cpecially death. And this concludeth he to bethe 
end of our enils; and that eyther by ſudden motion or deſperation many hane contem- 

« ed the ſame : and why not with veaſon f He concludeth therefore that life is not tobe 
loued, but that we ought daily to thinke,upen how diners and light cauſes death ay- 


proacheth ws. Finally he propoſeth an Embleme of Exicvayvs of trueriches. 


W Ontinue as thou haſt begun,and indeuour thy ſelfe as muchas 
2 thcelicth, to the cnd thou mayeſt more plentifully enioyarc- 
y® formed and goucrned minde. Andinreforming and moderating 
y, The ſame thou {halt cnioy it, but the contentment that a manre- 
* ceiveth by the contemplation ofa conformed minde, and that!s 
repleniſhed with perfett innocencic,is farre more pleaſant and agrecable. Thou 
doelt remember what plcaſurethou diddeſt feele,, when hauing left thy chil 
diſh Ituerie,thou rookeſt vpon thee the abilements of a man, being brought be- 
tore the Pretor into the marketplace. ] expect afargreater, beyond compariſon, 
whenthou ſhalrcaſt off thy childiſh mind , and that Philoſophic hath inrouled 
thee amongſt the number of men: for childe-hood ouerſlipperh vs cafily ; but 
that which is moſtgricuous,childiſhneſſe remaineth with vs, and the worſtthat 
[ ſee,ts that we haucalreadie theauthoritie of old men, and neuertheleſſe pol- 
{efſe as yet the vices of children z and nor onely of children, but of infants. For 
thoſcarcaftraid ofthings of ſmall value, and theſe other of ſuch things as are 
talſe : we feare both the one and the other. If thou wilt well bethinke thy ſelfe, 
thou ſhalt vnderſtand that there are certaine things, which for the ſame caule | 
for which they bring vs much fearc , ought the leſſe to be feared ; No euillis | 
great which commeth the laſt. We might feare death if it could abide always 
with vs: but itis neceſſariethat eyther it befall vs not , or that it overpaſſethin- 
continently. Andifthou tell me that itis a difficult thing to perſwadethc mind 
ro contempt of life, doe but conſider vpon how light occaſtons ſome havett 


| tempredthe ſame : one hath ſtrangled himſelfe with the halter before __ Mr 
| eris 
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{tris doore? 


breaſt, rather then he would be broughe back to the place from whencehe was 
Acg.T hinkelt thou thar vertue cannot inforce as much as exceſhiue teare could? 
Truit mc, no man can entoy a pcaceable and ſecure lite , that laboureth ouer 
much to prolong 1t,and thateſtecmeth ir fora great benchite, to ſee and oblerue 
the reuoiurion ot of many yeares., Meditate then cuery day to hauc the power 
ro lcaue thy lite tree!y and willingly , which diucrs men cntertaine in another 
manert:cnthcy do who embrace brycrsand thorns, which haue beene driuen 
arhwartthcm by the vioience ot ſome turious ſtreame. T hey float betwixt the 


 frarc of death,and therorments ot life ; they will not live, and they know nor 
| howto die. Faſhion therefore vnto thy ſeltea pleaſant life, by forſaking ſollici- 
' tude tihar may betall thee forthe loue of the ſame. T here is nogood more 


plautible to the poticfior rhen that, tothe loſſe whercof the minde is alrcadic 


' prepared ; and there 15 nothing, the lotle whereof ts more caltc to be ſupported, 
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then ofthar which being loſt cannot be redelired. Take thee courage and aſſu- 
ranceagainlt choſe things that are ſubic@rothe ſame necctiitie as thou art, ec- 
uentholſe that are moſt mightic. A*Pupill & an* Eunuch gave ſcntence on great 


| Ponjeys head, of Cr4f/us the cruell and infolent Parthian. * Cares Ceſar com- 
| mandcd that 7 epidzs thould preſent his necke to the T ribunc Decimrs,and hee 
 kimſelte gaue his owne to Chereas. Fortune hath neuerſo much favoured any 


er ere ns at. 
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' man,but that ſhe hath affronted him with as many menaces. Trult not ouer- 


much vnto this calmc. In an inftant the Seais turned, and thoſe {hips are ſwal- 


lowed the ſame day, wherethey wantonly played on the water. T hinke that 


cythcrathicfe or an cnemic may ayme his ſword at thy throat: and although 
a:reater power be wanting,not the baſeſt {laue that lineth,, but hath power of 
thylite and death. I aſſurethee that whoſoeuer contemneth his life is Lord of 
thine. Take account of thoſe that arc dead, by the complors of their ſeruants, 


or by open outrage, or by treaſon, and thou ſhalt ſec that there are no leſle 


| madeaway by the indignation of their ſlaues, then rhe difpleaſures of their 
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Kings. What importeth it then how mightie he be whom thou teareſt,if eue- 


ry man may do that which thou feareſt ? Andifby chbancethou falleſt into the 


handsof thine enemies,the conqueror will command that thou be Jedde and 
keptin a placc,where he may havethee alwayes at his mercy. Why deceiueſt 
thou thy ſelfe ? Why beginneſt thou then only to vnderſtand that which thou 
baſt ſuffered from thy birth ? I tell thee, that from the houre thou wert borne 
thouartlcd todie. Theſe and ſuch like things ought continually to liue in our 
remembrance and mind, if we will moderately cxpett this laſt houre, the feare 
whereof repleniſheth all others which diſquict. I will heere make an end of 


| my Letrer,in making thee partaker of the fruit which this day I haue gathered 


in another mans garden. Ponertie meaſured according to the rule of natare, ts great 


 11ches.But knoweſt thou well what limits this rule of nature giueth vs? Neyther 


to hque hunger nor thirſt,nor cold. Bur to the end rodrive away this hunger 
andthirſt,thou haſt no need to wait or attend on theſe proudeand great gates, 
norto ſuffer theſedifdainfull and imperious contemners,nor to expole thy ſelte 
tothe baites of theſe contumelious courtelies. T hou ncedeſt not for the ſame 
t0atrempt the fortunc of the Sea and of armes. That which nature deſerueth 
's found cucry where: we take paines to obtaine ſuperfluous things : theſe are 


| theythat wearc our gownes in peace, that make vs watch in our Tents,and that 
alt vs on forraine ſhoarcs. That which ſufficeth vs is already at hand. 
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,another hath cait himſclte from the top of the houlſetothe bomom | 
' to auoyde his Maſters diſpleaſure, another hath ſtabbed himleite into the | 
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Hee keepeth backe his {riend from the o{entation of Philoſaphic , and counſeleth him 
not io malic humſelſe noted by his habit or aut : he per/wadeth him not to contemne 
all things that are vulgar but to make mouerate w/e of them, and without abuſe: hee 
detect erh a-nueaniine(Jeandcalleth ws to the lawe of nature : hevreeth a clauſe out 
of H tc a1 0 % of the conjunttion of hope and feare ; auowing hum to be ſreeef 
one that hath cas1 off the other ; ana obnoxious to both,whojocuer 15 10 one. 


Pa 2D Hereas thou travelleſt continually, andall other things ſet apart, 
S\\/£/@ cndcuourclt to make thy ſclte daily more vertuous; I praiſe thee, 

&Z andam glad to heare it : and not onciy do [ cuunſcllthee toper: 
{cucrthercin, but I likewiſc intreat thee, Pur thereof I am to ad: 

momtlh thee,that according to the maner of thoſe that ſccke not 

ſo much to profit as ro be ſcene, thou applicnot thy felteto doe certainethingy 
which arcoucr-lingular,and remarqueable tor their ftrangenelle, cytaer inthe 
manner of thy :11tc,oria thy havit. Flic all ſ}urtiih behamours, as to wearethy 
hai:coucr-long,knuttey and filthie,thy beard. vncombcd, to hte on the ground, 
and to make protcihonto hauca ſworne hatred againlft golde and lijuer, and 
whartſocucr tollowcth ambition by a wrong courſc. TI he ſole name of Philo- 
' lophic,how modeſt ſocuer it bets of it ſelte ſuthciently ſubietto cnuic. What 
if we ſeparate our ſelues trom the companie of men ? Well may we inwardly 
be inall things vnlike vnto them ; bur our looks ana behauiours mult be agree- 
able to the good liking ot the people. Let not ourgarment eyther be toogay, 
or too floucnly : let not our tiluer be enchaſed withgold , and yer let vs beaf- 
ſured rharitisno token of trugalitic to be deititute eycher of gold or of fijuer: 
Ict vs ſo doc that we leadea better life then the common ſort are wont, yet not 
alrogerhcr conrrarie to theirs ; otherwiſe 1n ſtead of correing/them we ſhall 
drive and baniſh them from vs,and we are the cauſe that in diſjiking all oura- 
tions they will not imitate one of them. Philoſophic promiſeth this hiſt of 
all,common ſcnfc,humanitie,and entercourſc and focictic, from which we ſhall 
become ſeparated by this difhmilitude of protefiion. Let vs rather take heede 
leſt theſe talhion> for which we would be held in admiration, prouc not ridicu- 
lous and odious vnto others, Our intent 15to live according to the direction 
ot nature: bur it is a thing altogether contraric vnto her,to atH:i&rhe bodice and 
to hate ordinaric cleaniinef]c,and ro be lo:ithſome and ſordid, to vic not onely 
grofle meates,but allo harmetull and diſtaſtetull. For cuen as to affect and ſeeke 
atrer delicacic 1>riot, ſoalſo 1s it a kinde of madnefſeto fiic from thoſe things | 
wi21ch arc vſuall and may be recoucred without great expence. Philoſophic 
requireth trugalitie,and not miſerie : and {incean honcit and well ſeeming frv- 
gautemay be bad, [thinke itgood fora man to keep this meaſure. It behoueth 
5 tHatour hte be balanced betwixt goodand publike maners.I can be well con- 
rentthit men admireourlite,bur yer let it be within their knowledge. What 
then ? ſhall we doe the ſarnc that the reſt ? ſhall there be no difference betwixt 
vsndthem ? yes,a great deale : but hc onely ſhall reknowledge the ſametbat 
oblerueth vs neerely. Hethar ſhall enter our hovuſes , let him rather looke on 
v5 then on our moveables. That man isgrear and generotis, who victh carthen 
platters hike (1]uer veſſel}, and no lef{e 15 hee that vieth (ilucr veſſell as carthen 
platters, Not to be ablero endureriches isthe part of a weake mind. Putto 
Inpartvnto thcetie profit Thauc made this day : I hauc found in Hecaton, _ 
ene 
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the end ofcoueting futhcerhtoremedie feare. Thou wilt gine over, ſaith he;to feare, 
if thou ceaſeft to hope. But thou wilt ſay, How can theſe things being fo divers, be 
rogether? So is 1tmy Lucilizs, although thar theſe things ſeeme to be contrarie, 
yer are they ioyned and vnited the one with the other. Euen as one and the 
ſamechaine bindeth both the officer and the priſoner , fo likewiſe theſe things 
alrhough they ſeemedifterent,are conioyned and martch together, Feare fly- 
cth hopc,and I wonder not thereat ; both of them are paſtions which procced 
from an inconftant and mouneable minde,andthatisin thought and care for that 
| which is tocome. Bur the greateſt cauſe bothof the one and other is, for that | 
we moderate not our ſelues, and content not out ſelues with things thatare 
eſcnt, but ſend our thoughts out farre before vs; So prouidence which is the 
greatcll benefit that betideth mortall men,becommeth hurtfull and harmefyl 
vnto vs. Brute beaſts flie thoſe dangers which they ſce before their eyes, and 
hauing eſcaped them,their preſent fecuritie extinguiſheth the memory of their 
feare : but weareaffrighted not onely with our dangers paſt, but with thoſe 
alſothatare to come. Many of our goods do harme vs; for our memorte reui- 
uethand repreſcnteth vnto vs the torment of the feare paſt, and prouidence 
anticipatethir. T hereis no man miſerable alone by preſent cuils. 
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He dedlareth that it is an argument that he profiteth in Philoſophie.;becauſe he acknow- 
ledecth his vices. He expreſſeth his affettion to communicate ad things with him as 
his true friend,eſpecially ſuch as are profitable. That the counſaile of wiſe-men ſeemeth 
verie effect ualiand abou their precepts, which he teacheth by example of ſome Phi- 
loſophers. 


Wea? 2g Know, my Zxcilius,that I am not onely amended, but transfigu- 
& Pa redand reformed ; not that I eyther vaunt my ſelte, or ſuppoſe 
TIP that there remaineth not any thing in me that may not be amen- 
\/2 ded: I know there are many things , that Eoth ought ro be cor- 
OR reted,cxtenuated,and wholly lifted vp; but euen rhis is a teſti- 
monie ofa mind that beginneth to bechanged for the better, when it knowcth 
mit ſeite choſe vices thar before times it was ignorant of; T herc is ſome hope 
inthoſcthatare ſeazed with certaine ſickneſs, when as they teele themſc]ues 
to be diſcaſed. I would therefore with tocommunicate with thee this ſudden 
changethatis madeinme ; then ſhould I begin to haue a more certaine canti- 
dence of our friendſhip, of that true friendſhip I meane,, which neyther hope 
ror feare,neyther any other conſideration of particular profit ſhould diſtoyne, 
with which mcndic,and for which they dic. I will reckon vp vntothee diuers 
men thar have not had want ofa friend , but wantof friend{hip: ſuch a thing 
c:nnor happen when as two foules arc coupled rogether by a ſtri alliance,and 
vnitormitie of will in deſiring honeft things. Why can itnot ? for they knowe 
thatall things are common vnto them, and chicfly aduerſitie. T hou canlt not | 
| conteture inthy minde how much profit I perceive that eucr day bringerh 
| me, Scnd me, fayc{trhou,thoſe things whole efhicacie [ haue ſotried. Trucly 
T could with that I might in ſome ſort ponre them all into thee: Tamplad to 
learne.'o the end I may teach ; and there is not any thing , how rare ahd com- 


modi-vs ſoeucrit be,thatcan or ſhould yeeld mecontent,if I might only know 
ic 
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| it tor my partcular profit. I tf wiſedome it {elite were guuen me vpon condition | 
| to conceale 1t,andnot to publilhit,I would retuſe the ſame. I hepoſleflionof 
' no benctit js contenting without a companion. I will ſend thee theretore the 
| bookes themſclues: and leſt thou ſhouldeſt rake too much paines in follow! 
thoſe things which prohte publikely, I will put certaine markes to finde thoſe 
things quickly , which Iproue and admire; yet our ſpeaking and Iming toge- 
ther will protit thee more, then onely reading. It theretore behooucth thee to 
tranſport thy lelte hither : rſt of all, becauſe micn glue. berrer credit 10 their, 
eyes then to their cares. And againe,becauſe the way of precepts is long, where 
that of example 15 more {hort,and far more truittu]. Cieanthes had neuer expref- 
{:d Zeno had he onely heard him : bur he alwaies was connerſant with him,and 
had an eyc into the ſecrets ot his ttudie, and warily obſcrued whether heliued 
according as he taught. Plato, Arr;7otle,and all other Sages which afterwards 
{pread themlclues 1nto dtuers tamiſies,haue receiued more 1nfiructions by the 
manners then the word: of Secrates. Metrodorus, Hermacus,and Polizmm were 
orcat mcn,not becauſe they had trequented the Schoole of &pricurms, but tor 
that they had conuerſcd with him. But I call thee not onely vnro me, to the 
intent thou {houldeſtrecetue profir.but to the end thou ſhoutdeſt prohtothers: 
tor we will continually aſh{t one anotker;mean while to acquir my ſeite of the 
rent] owethec, I] will cell thee that which plcaſcd me to day in Hecaton: Akeit 
then lanh hewherem 1haue profited? Thaue bezun to be a friend io my [c!'c. He bath 
eorren uh :he will neuer be alone. Know this, thathe that is triend ro him- 
| {eltc 15a friend toall men. 
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1992 Hort i proficient too much company i to be auoyded, and that vices are contre 
 eathereby, Playes ana Shawes alſo,chicfcly theſe that are bleogie : neyther 6 it be- 
ſeemins pubith ely torectte or at/pute amons i; 7 ACGUUS, Let, ſaith hee , oneor two. 
245018 0; H1TCMent be et cenwead,or none at ad, | 


[it thou know that whichin my iudgement thou onghteſt eſpe- 
cially to flie ? T he multicude. For as yer thou cantt nor fafcl 
commit thy ſelte vnto them : and tor mine owne part [conkiſl 
my weakeneſle : I neucrreturne backe againe with thoſe man- 
ner5 that | carricd out with me. Somewhat of that which I had 

compolcd 1s troubicd ; ſomewhat of thoſe things which I had chaſed away 
returnech backe agaime vrawares, T hat which betajlerh the ſicke who arcin 
luch fort attainted with along debility,that they can neuer be remoucd,except 
| they grow worle. So farethit with vs, whole ſpirits begin to recouer trom a 
; long [1:knetle. T heconucrfarion of the people is contrarie vnto vs ; cucry one 
| lenecth vs ſome ſtaine,or imprinterh it in vs,and leaueth an impretſion in vs be- 
| tore wecan beware: and thegreater the companie 15 wherewith we conucrſe 
the greater is the danger... But nothing is lo hurttull ro good manners as to lit 
' Ina [| heatre,tortnhere by the pleaſures we conceiue, the vices ſteale on vs more | 
caly.) \hatthink-it thouthar I ſay? Ircll theethatl not onely returne more | 
couctous, more ambitious, more luxurious, but more cruell and inhumane, be- | 
caute I haue beenc amongſt men. By catualtie I tell vpon the Showes ar noone, | 
expecting fome ſports and witrie jeſts, and recreation whereby mens eyes 


might” 
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| might be repoted awhile,thatinthe morning had beene, tedde with the ſhed- | 
' 
| 
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| ding of mens bloud: But ] tinde it contraric;zwhatſocuer wis fought before was 
| mercie. Now letting palle rritles, there is norhing but detetted murther : com- 
| batants haue not wherewich to couecr them, but expole their naked bodies to 
| the ftroake, and never ſtrike withour wounding. 'T his ſpectacle doe many pre- | 
' ferre before that of the ordinarie couples, or thar of the extraordinaric, asked 
| for by the people. And why ſhquld they notpreferre the ſame ? The weapon 
| iskept off neyther by Helmet nor T arget : whereto ferue theſe tencines and 
 Gladiatorie Arts? All theſc arc burthedelaycsot death. Inthe morning men 
arc expoſed ro Lions and Bears,at noone tothe tpe&tarors. T he killers are com- 
manded to be {ct againſt thoſe that arerto kiil,and they reſerue him rhart is con- 
| queror for another ſlaughter: the end and ayme ot thole that tight is death, by 
| ire and ſword the matteris managed. Theſe are done during the intermiſſion 
| ofthe ſpeCtacle. But ſome man hath committed athetc: whar rheretoredeler- 
| ueth he? T'o be hanged. Heſlew aman: hethatilew him deſcerned to ſuffer 
noleſſe. But what, bait thoudeſcrued to behold this ſpectacle ? Kill, burn, whip, 
why runnes he ſo tearftully on the weapon? Why killes he nor couragioully ? 
Why dics he not willingly ? By ftroaxes arc they compelled to wounds, and 
with naked and expoſed bodies they recciue the ſiroakes of one another. Is the | 
ſpectacle intermitted ?inthe meane time men are [laine, Iſt nothing thould be 
done. Go too,vnderitand you not this,that cuill example refletcrh on thoſe 
that doe this ? Giue thankes vntothe immortal! gods, that you reach him to be 
cruel] who cannot learn. A tender mind and too littleapprehentiue of the truth 
isto be withdrawn from the common people : it is cate to ftind out many. T he 
frequentation of a different multitude might peraduenture haue ſhaken the | 
grcat mindes of Secrates,Catoand Lelizs. So tfarreisany of vs (though in height | 
ot our compoſed iudgement) from being able to ſuſtaine the force and charge 
of vices,comming with ſogreata troupe. One one]y example of lu!t orauarice 
cauleth much milchicte. The companic ofa. delicate man by little andlicrle 
ctteminatcth thoſe that conucrſe with him. A rich neighbour kindleth our co- | 
uctouſneſſe. A miſchicuous and corrupt man rubbeth on the ruſt of his infir- 
mitics,and ſoileth the moſt {imple and vprighteſt man. What rhinkeſt thou 
then will befall thoſe ro whom all the world flocketh and approachecth publike- 
ly ? Theſe of force mult thou eyther imitate or hate z but both the one andehe 
othcr of theſe ought to be auoyded, for feare left thou be eyther like vnto the 
wicked, by reaſon they are manic, or encmic todiucrs,becauſe they are vnlike 
tothee. Retire thy ſelfe therefore into thy lelfe : haunt thoſe who can make 
thee better,ad mir thoſe whom thou canlt better ; tor thee things are recipro- 
cally done. Mcn in teaching othcrs learn themſc]ues. Aboue alithings beware 
| eſtthou expoſe thy lelfe togreart afſemblies,or aftctteſt ro diſpute or teach by 
way of oftentation, or dclire to ſhew thy ſelte. I could well with that thon 
(houldeſt doe [o, if thou couldeſt in any ſort be profitable to the people: bur 
there is not any one amongſt them that can vnderſtand thee ; and it happely 
tnou finde out one or two, yet muſt thou infruct them how they may vnder- 
ltand thee, Why then wilt thou aske me, Have] lcarned theſe thing ? Fare | 
notthat thou haſt loſt thy labour, if thou halt [carned cheſe things for thy lelte. 
But leſt I ſhould reſerue vnto my (ele the protit I have gotten this day , I will 
communicate with thee tkree moſi worthy ſcntences to one ſenſe; of which 
the one ſhal be to acquit this Epiſtle of that which itowecrh thee ; the other two 
ſhall be giuentheeatorehand. Democretms faith, 1connt one onely for a whole _ 
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| titute,and a whole multitude as one. And he whoſocuer he was {tor it is doubred | 
| of the author, when it was demaunded of him, why he tooke ſo great Painesto | 
preterre an arte, which ſhould proht bur a few, anſwered very wiſely, 2 fep, 
faith he,ſuffice r7,onc is enough none is enough. And the third is molt excellent. 
Epicurus writing to one of theconſorts of his tudies. T hele things, faith he, 
writc I not to manic, but to thy ſelfe; for we our ſelues arc a T heatre greate. 
nough torone another. Such things as theſe, triend Luctiins , are they which 

thou mult commit to memorie, to the end to contemne this pleaſure which | 
procccdeth from the reputation and conſent of divers. For to be prayſed by | 
| manie, whatcauſe tindeltthoutorcioyceat the more ? Thenit thou be ſuch as | 


| diucrsdoeſteme thee, ler them ſeethy goods within thee, | 
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EeitSt VIETE | 
This preſent Jepenueth or; the former Epiitle, and is a5 it were an Obiettion: what, | 
1 ut 110 that I azoyele the multituce andthe people ? But thy Stoicks teach to follow | 
bu/ineſſe,andto die imaffaires. He anſwereth,that he per ſwadeth not i:iiene;je, but a | 
retirement by y:5 exampie,who diſmiſung other of ficesintendeth wiſedome,and pro- 
pazaterh theprecepts thereof m writing. Thus, ſatth he, 1s of all actions the preateit 
ati! mot excellent. in concluſion, he inſerteth that of EvicvRvs: that Phileſs- 
phe gmeih tre libertie. 
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@ en 2 9 Hou commaundelt me by thy advice to fie the people, to retire 
22 P#\) my ſcltcapart, and to be contented with my conſcience : What | 

8 {hall then becom of al] thoſe preceprs of thine,that commanded 

& mc tocnd my lite ination ? VVhar , ſeeme I then in this interim 
—FEAR-D to intcrtaineileneſle ? Tothis end haue I withdrawne my lelfe, | 
ro this intent haue I ſhut vp my doores,that I might profit many men. I ſpend 
not aday in idlencile ; yea, and for the molt part of the nights, I ſpend themin 
{tudic,maintayning and torcing mine eyes againft ſlcepe. I retired my ſelte not 
trom me onely,but from attaires,and principally from minc owne particular: ] 
| wholly trathque for polteritie,by writing that which may be profitable vnto 
then: I fetbctoretheireyes in writing many good and whoiſome counfailes,as 
 1t were receipts of profitable medicines, which I haue found fruirfull in mine 
\ 'owne vicers; the which alrhough they be not aitogerther heated, hauc deſiſted 
roftefter. I (hew others the right way which Ihaue learned roo late: and after 
Thauc beene too long wearied with wandring and cracing heere and there, 
ceaſe not to crie out. Flie ail thoſe things which eyther pleaſe the common ſort, 
orcaſualtic attributeth: runne not after caſuall bencfites, bur rather ſuſpiciouſ- 
lying teartullyapprchend and intertaineall vncertaine pleaſures. Both wilde 
bealt and illus bewirched with the baite is laid4or them. T hinke youthar 
thele arcthe giltes of Fortune? Truſt mee,they arc her lyings in waite; what 
one focucr of vs would line a ſweet life, let him flie as much as he may theſe lt- 
med benctits,whercin we moſt miſerably be deceiued. Wethink to enioy them, 

; and thry enioy vs: this courſe carricth vs to adownetall. The iſſue of a life ſo 
eminent 15ro fall ;and thar which is worſe,it is impoſfible for vs ro and, when 
as Ieticme bath begunne to tranſport vs, and carrie vs hither and thither: at 
(eat witeeyther content thy ſelte with ſuch things as are good :nd certaine,or 
 bettzou poſſefſor and lord of thy ſelte. Such asdoe this, fortune doth not only 
pe} ouerturne | 
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 torero obſeruethis wholforn and fruittull torme of lite, in aſtoording thy bod 


| no turther nouriſhment,then may ſuthce to continue thee in good health: cha- | 


 (tjtorhelame feuerely,lett it rebell againtt the ſoule, Ler thy meat appeaſe thy 
| hunger,thy drinke at{ wage thy thirſt, thy coatcouerthee trom cold, thy houlz 
| þea detence againtt thole things as may oftend thy bodie. It $killeth not whe- 
rhcr it be builded of TI urtcor rich Marble.K now thata man 13 as well couercd 
wich T batch as with Golde. Contcmneall theſe things which luperfluous Ja- 
| bour preterrerh eyther for ſhew or ornament. Thinke that there is nothing 
| admirable in thy {elfe, but thy minde,ro which nothing is great, which cucnir 
| {elſe is great. It I diſcourſe this with my elle, it I conterrethis with poſteritic, 
| thinkelt thou not that [ profit more, then when as vpon demaund I pafle my 
bond for my friend,or ſer my handand ſcale in teſtimonieto a Teſtament, or 
thould giuc my hand and ſ{uffrageroacandidate in the Senate houſe? Beleeuc 
me,thole that ſeeme tc do lcalt, dee the greatclt things ; tor they intreat both of 
diuincand humane matters. Buritis high time for mc now to make an end,and 

| topay that impoſt that owe tor this Epiflle : it [hall not be at mine ownecex- 

pence, but on Epicur«s charges; in whom this day I rcad this ſentence : Thou 
muZt of necefitte ſerue Philoſophie, to the end thou mayest obtaine true libertie. Hec 
that ſubmitteth and ſubieeth himlelte to her, is on the inſtant made a tree- 

man ; forto ſeruc her is to beat libertie. Thou wilt thinke it range peraduen- 

ture why I vſurpe ſo often the Epreares words, rather then thoſe ot other men ; 

but wherefore thinkeſt thou not that thoſe ſayingsare common and publique ? 

How manie things are they which the Poets haue written , which haue beene 

orought to be ſpoken by the Philoſophers? I mention not the T ragedians nor 

thoſe Poems of ours, which are called Togatez for thele haue alſo ſome ſeuerity, 

andarethe mean betwixt Comedies-& I ragedies : how many eloquent verſes 

arethere in vie cuen amongſt the Cynicks? How many things of Publius,which 

not only excced the Commodies, but are worthy ro bo inſerted in Tragedies? 

[ will repeat one of his verſes, which appertainerh to Philoſophic, and to this 

part which now laſt of all we debated of , wherein he denieth that we ought to 

account caſuall things our owne ; 


— — 


Each thing is forraine that befals by wiſhing. 

Il remember this Verſe likewiſe of thine, not much better but more ſuccin& ; 
It is FA 2bine that fortune made thine. 

Neyther will Tet lip thatlikewiſe which was farre better ſerdowne by thee : 
The good that might be giuen,may be bereft. 


| \ 
[require no acquittance for theſe; for T pay thee with thine owne. 


ouerturne them, but caſteth headlong and crutheth them. Remember there- 
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| jstherr chicke!t goud. \Vclhall fall incoambiguitie,if we {hall ftrive ligniticant- 


' rend, him that defpileth all ſenſe of eui!], let him be conceived that can endure | 
| 39 ewill ; feerheretore whether it be better eyther to ſay an inuulncrable ming, 


| az much to ſay,as that he beareth patiently the loſſe ofa triend, withouta friend 
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wiſe in thecreation of a new: and the ſamediffcrence is between him that hath 
| atriend alreadie gorren,and him thar is a getting, as between the laborer when 
| he ſowerh and when he reapeth. A7zeizs the Philoſopher was wont to ſay,that 
| 1t wasa farre more pleaſant thing to makea friend, then to hauc a friend ; as it1s 
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A part and explication alſo of the former : that awiſe-man ecketh not men , but is con- | 
tentedwithh:m{elſe. that then ? Not a friend alſo; yea can he likewiſe be with. ' 
out hinzs : he can loſe him,and haning loit him can reparre him againe. tm hinſelſe is. 
the frntt and pleaſure whilst he pronideth him. li/hat for his owne cauſe as the Epi- | 
cures thinke ? Nogbut rather for another whom he may profit for whom he may vn. 

 derzo danger,for whom he may die : the reward of vertue 151t / elfe. At length more 
 copiouſly and fubtilly : how farre content with himſclfe how farre not ; and in word; 
[ome Storcall dit inctHons. 


Hou deſireſt to know, whether vpon iuſt ground the Epicure ina 
certaine Epillle of his , reprehenderh thole thar ſay , thathee 

r that 1s pertectiy wiſc is content with himſeite, and that tor this 
" cauſe he hath no necde of a triend : this 15 obietted by the Epicure 
to $:2/pho,and thoſe who think that the impaſhbilitie ot the ming | 


ly toexpreilcethcGreeke word analy inoneword , and call it 1»zpat:erce, For 
Hecontraricotthat which we would exprellc may be vnderſtood : for wein- | 


or 4 minde lerled beyond all paticnce. The difterence which 1s betwixt them 
and vs 15 this ; our wiſc-man oucrcommeth cach incommoditic whatſoever, 
bu: fecleth the ſame ; theirs bath not ſo much as a ſenſe thereof. In this weac- 
cord,we ſay thata wiſe-man1s contented with himſelfe, yer notwithſtanding 
tharhe will kauca iriend aneighbour,a companion, although he himſelfeſut- 
hc eth,and in ſuch fort ſuthceth,thar ſometimes he is contented with a part of 
himlſeltc, For it eyther a fickeneſſe or encmie hath raken his hand from him, if 
any accident hath bercft him of his eye, that which remainerth with him ſhall 
futfhce him,and as 1oytull thall he be in his maimed and mangled bodie, as hee 
could be were it whole. He had rather that he wanted nothing z neuerthelefle 
he delireth not that which he wanterh. 'I hus 1s a wiſe-man ſo farre content 
with himſcltc,not that be will be without a tricnd,but that he can be ; whichis 


bl tha!l never be ; it lyeth in his power to repaire him as ſoone as him liſteth. 
As Ph111.zs hauing lolt one ſtatue, can ſuddenly fathion anorticr ; to this good 
Arteſan ot amitic {udden!y ſubltituteth another triend in the place of him thar 
loft Ifchou demandettof me,how hecan ſo ſuddenFy make and repaire {0 
many friend{hips,] willtell theejt this firſt all be agreed betweene vs, that I re- 
main acquit ct the debt ofthis letter. /will{hew thee ſ2ith Ht c AT 0 Na means ts 
mcreale lone without mecroame Heart or inchantment : if thou wilt be beloued, loue. But | 
there 1s not only a pleaſure in the fruition of an old & ancient amitic, bur like- 


morc agreeable to a painter to paint, then to have tiniſhcd his picture. T his at- 
tention which heapplycth to his worke,hath in it ſelfe ſuch ſweetneſſe,that he 
cannot be partaker of thar that hath ſcr his laſt band to his labour : after hee 
Jath painted, he polleflerh the fruit of his art, but he tooke pleaſurein the arte 

it 
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— torhehath an cuill intention, that onely reſpeAtcth himſelte, when he maketh 


 ratheratrathque thena friend{hip. Certaineit 1sthat tricnd{hip hath in ſome 
| fort alimilitude and likeneſſe ts the aftetions of loucrs. And not vnticly may a 
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it ſelfe when he painted, T he youth of our children is more truittull vnto vs, 
| but their infancie more ſweet. And to returne to our purpole; the wile-man 
| alrhough he becontent with himſclfe,will notwithſtanding hauca friend, ifto 
| no other end but toexcrciſe his amitie, will not endure that fo great avertue 
' ſhould remaine without vſe,not (as Epieurws ſaid inthe ſame Epiltle) to hauc 
| ſome onetoa{lift him when heis {icke,or to ſuccour him ithe be in priſon and 
| neceffitie, bur contrariwiſe to the end he may hauc ſome one whom he may af. 
| (iſt and ſuccour being licke, relicue and ranſome being in need and captiuitic : 


| triendihip:fo {hal he end his ftriend(hip cuenas he began the ſame. He thar hath 
purchaſed himſclfe a friend,to the intent he may be ſuccourcd by him in pri- 
' ſon, will take his flight as ſoone as he feeleth himſclte delivercd trom his bonds. 
| T hele are thoſe kindes of triend{hips, which the common (ſort call T; emporarie. 
| Hethat is made a friend tor profit ſake, ſhall plcaſe as long as he may ve prolfita- 
| ble: Othoſe thatarein felicitic ſee themſclues inuironed with a multitude of 
friends ,&& where the diſtreſſed make their abode there is nothing but ſolitude : 
for ſuch manner of friends flie thoſe places where they ſhall bee proued : from 
thence we {cc {o many wicked examples of ſom forfaking tor tcare,of ſome be- 
traying for feare. Itisnecctſarie that the beginning &the end have correſpon- 
dence. He that hath begun to be a friend becanle it 1s expedient, he that hath 
thought that therc isagaine in friendhip belide ir felte, may well be induced 
and ſuborned againſt the ſame,by the ofter of a greater gaine. For what cauſe 
then doe I entertaine a friend 2? To thecnd to hauc one for whom I may die, 
whom I may accompanie in baniſhment, and for whole life and preſervation l 
may expoſe my ſclte todanger and death. For the other, which onely regardcſt 
protit,and that makeſt account of that which may yeelde thee commoditie, is 


— 


mancall this paſhona fooliſh amitic.But the ſcope of Joue is neyrher gaine, nor 
ambition,neyther gloric ; but deſpiling all other conſideration of himſclte, hee 
kindleth in our ſoules the delire ot the beloued forme, vnder hope of a mutual] 
and reciprocall amitic. And whodare ſay that a vicious habitudeis produced 
trom cauſe more honeſt. Butifrhou wilt ſay vnto me, thar it friendſhip be 
ſo deiireda thing in it ſelfe,it bchoueth nota wiſe-man who is contented with 
himſelfe ro follow the ſame for any other conitderation, how honeſt ſocuer it 
be,then for the beautic thar remaineth in the ſame : and that it is an abare- 


ment of th? maicſtic and dignitie thereof, to obtaine the ſame tor any other re- 
(pet. I will anſwere thee my friend Zuclins, that where we lay that the wiſe- 
man is contented with himſelfe,is badly interpreted by divers men. They ex- 
cludecuery way the wiſe-man from every place, and incloſc him within him- 
ele. But we muſt diſtinguilh what and how farre this word extendeth. The 
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wile-manis contented with himfelfe to liuc happely , bur not to live. T o this 
diversthings arc rcqulit ; to that there needeth no more then an intire and e- 
reted minde,and ſuch as deſpiſeth fortune. I will ſhew thee how Chry/ippu di- 
{tinguitherh chem : He ſaith that a wiſe-man wantcth nothing , and yet bath 
ncede of many things : a foole hath neede of nothing, becauſe he can make vſe 
ofnorhing,but wanteth all things. T he wiſe-man hath neede of hands and cies, 
and divers other parts of him forthe ordinarie vſes oflife, yet neuerthelcfle he 
wanteth nothing : tor to haue neede importeth necefſitie ; but to him that is 
wiſc nothing isneceſſarie. Thus although he be content with himſelfe, yet de- 
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lifteth he notro make vic ot his friends, but deſireth ro haue more, but notinre- * 
gard that be bath need of them to luc bappily ,tor he can liue happily without | 
his tricnds. The ſoucraigne good ecketh not externall inftruments,1t is whol- j 
ly accomplithed int feite. [r beginneth to bee \ubic&t vio fortune, if it have | 
neede to ſecke any part ot it ſclte out of it ſelte, Bur yer whar {hall a wiſc-mans 
lite be, it he be lett in priſon without triends,or ifin ſome tirange country he be 
abandoned of all the world,orretaincd in ſom long Nautgation,orcalt on ſome 
deſert and vnknowne thoare ? Eucn as Jupiter, when in the diflolution ofthe 
world,and the contuſed mixture ofthe gods all into one, when the nature of 
things beginning ro ceaſe by lictleand little, herepoſcth himſelte, and retireth 
himſcite into himſelte,giuen oucr to his owne thoughts. T he like doth the 
wile-man, he 15 hidden 1n-himſelte,heis only with himſelfe : but whilſt it is law- 

till for him to order his attaircs, he 15 contented with himſclte + he marrieth a 

witeche 1s contented with himlelte : he bringeth vpchildren, hee is content in 

himlſtlic;zand yer would he not liuetthe ſhould liuc without mankinde. No 

proiit butanaturailin{tinct inciteth him to entertain fricnd{hip : for a5 in other 

things we bauca certaine inbred {wectnefle, fo haue weot friendſhip. Fuenas 

ſolirude 13 odious, fo15 companmic agreeable : even as natnre afllociatcth man 

with man,lolikewiſets there a certaine in{tin&tinthis, that maketh vs delirous 

of triendihip+s;notwithltanding although he be moſt aftcionate ro his triends;. 
although he cquall and oftentimes preterre them before himſelte, yer thall all 

his good bc incloſcd,and bounded within himſelte,and he ſhall ſpcake as Sti- 

po dig,] meanchim againit whom Fpicuras diſputed in his Epiſtle: for having, 

vpon the ſurpriſail ana takingof the Cittie wherein heliued , loſt his wife and 

children,and hiumlelte cit deto.ate(yert neuertheles happic and content)dcliue- 

red from the publiqueruine & defolation. Demetrius he that was ſurnamed Po- 

lorcetes, that 15 to {ay tae deſtroyer of Citties, demanded of him if he had loſt 

nothing. As (laid he) 1h loi? nothing, becauſe ail my goods are with me, Be- 

hold how this great and generous pcrſonage 1s victorious ouer the vicorie of 
bis owne proper cnemie. [havcnot (ſaith he) loſtany thing. He compelled 

him to doubr, whether he were aconqueror,or no. All my goods, faith he, arc 

with me,thar is to ſay, uitice, vertue, temperance, prudence, and eſpecially to 

thinke nothing good that may be taken away. Ve wonder at ſomecreatures 

that trauerle the fire without any harme ; how much more admirable was this 

man,that without loitc or harme eſcaped both tire, ſword andruine? Doeſt 

thou {ce how ftarre morcealic 1t15,to conquera whole Nation then one man? 

1 his voyce 15 common to him with the Stoicke, who in his owne perſon bea- 

rethaway his goods without hurr, thorow the migdeſt of Cittics burned 

downe,becaule heis content in himliclte : himnſclfe is the {cope of his ownele- 

Iicitic. T hinke notthat wealone are they that vrter theſe great and generous 

| words. Epicarus himſeite that reprehendeth $1{phon,hath ſpoken to the like ct: 

tet ,whichtakein goo. part, although I haue paycd thee this daies rent alrca- 

die: it hofecucr (farch he) /« vpojet h not hj« on-ze ſu{ficient to content him, t houzh he 

be the Lord of this whole n oz1s,yet is he miſcrable, Orif thou thinke it better {po- 

ken in this fort (for ve muſt relic on ſenſe, not on words) Hee is miſerable that 

| thinketh not himſelſe most f1ppie aichourh he commend the whoterwerld, And to the 

; end thou mayeſt knov:,that ticle ſenſes are common, which nature infuleth in- | 
_toallingenerall,thou thalt tinde that inthe Cynique Poct, 
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' For what preuayleth it thee of what reckoning or eftate thouart of, if in thine 


' owneiudgement it ſceme burabiet? What then mayeſt thou ſay,ifherhar is 


; vnworthily rich,and he who is lord over divers other men, but flave vnto farre | 
' more;calleth himſelfe happie; ſhall he beſo? I tellrhee that thou ouphreſtnor | 
| ro regard that which he ſaith;bur rhat which he thinketh ; and nor that onely | 
' which he thinkerh one day,bur ordinarily. But doc not feare jeſt an vnworthy 
man {hould enioy fo great a good : to no one bur a wiſe-man can his goods 
yeeldany pleaſure ; all toflic labourerh with loathing of it ſelfe. 
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That /olirnde 7s only good to thoſe that are good, and haue profited m goodneſſe,to others 
othermſe: for wicked and fooliſh men commit moit {inne therem,, being remoxed 
from areformer andleft to themſelucs. By the way ſome precepts of vowes,and thit 
weonzht not toconcetue any thing,except that which we durit make knowne to euc- 


rieman. 


8F © it is, I change not mine opinion, but counſaile thee to flic the 

WA grcat aſſemblies, yea theleaſt ; and not the leaſt onely, but rhe 

A trequentation ot onealone. I tinde nor any man with whom 1 

©? would haue thee to converſe. Conlider a little the indgement 

/ that l haucof thee; I dare well trult thy lelfe rothy felfe, Crates 

f chat Sti[pon, of whom I made mention in my former Epiſtle, 

when he percciucd a young man walking apart by himſelfe,asked him what he 
did there all alone ? I ſpeake, ſaid the young man, vnto my lelte. Take hced, I | 
pray thee,replyed Crates,that thou ſpeake nor with a wicked man, We areac- 
cultomed to obſerue thoſe that mourne and feare, when they retire themſeJues 
| apart, for fearc leſt they abuſe their folitude. T here is noimprudent man that 
| 0uphrro beleft alone : forthen isthe rime that they complor and deuiſe their 
| evilldelignes,and ſtudie how to cffc& their evill intents, both tothemſelues 
and others : then diſpole they their vnlawfull delires : at that rime the mindc 
| diſcouercth and publiſheth that which before time their teare or ſhameenfor- 
| cedthem to conceale : then animate they their boldnefle, quicken they their 
' lvits,and awaken their cholcr. T o conclude,the oncly good that ſolitude hath 
nitſclfe, which is to commit nothing toany man,and to feare no reuealer, that 
isloſt toa foole: for he dilcoucreth and betrayerhhimfelte. Con!:der thouthar 


word of vncertaine good) I findenot any man with whom [ could better tinde 
inmy hart that thou (houldſt be conuerſant,then with thy (clte. When I called 
toremembrancethe high and generous diſcourſes that I have heard thee vt- 


| theſewordes haue their foundations ; this man is not of the vulgar,he rendeth 
 tolaterie. Comtinuethen my friend / uctlius,and ſpeake alwayes after this man- 
ner,tiue conti nually thus, that one thing abaſerthee not,neyther maſter thy COu- 
rage. Giue thankes vnto god for the auncient vowes thou haſt made vnto him, 
andrecommend vnto him all the new thou haſt conceived : aske at his handsa 
200d mind.and firſt of al! pray vnto him for the health ofthy ſpirir,and next for 


which I hope,or rather that which I promiſe my lelfe of thee ( forro hopes a | 


tr, I did congratulate with my lelfe, and ſaid, T hee are not words onely, but | 


| 


that of thy bodice. W hy ſhouldeſt thou not oftentimes make theſe vowes vn- 


to him? boldly beſcech god,lincerhouintendeſt to aske nothing of him thar is 
another 


eee. 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca—. : 
| another mans. Burt tothe end that according to my cuſtome ] may accompany | 
this letter of mine with {onre preſent,teceue that which I have tound today in 
Athinogormus : Then know that thou art disburdened of allenill deſires , when thou ha; 
attained ſo farre,that thou demand nothing at gods hands ,but that which may be requi- 
red of him openly. For how great at this day is the madnelle of men? The 
mumblc betwixt their teeth ſome vilcinous prayers ,and are ſuddenly {ilentif 
any man yeeld an care vnto them,ſuppoling to hide that trom men which they 
are notalhamcd ro diſcouer vnto God : iudge then it this precept ſhould notbe 

rohtable ; Soliue with mcn as if God ſaw thee, fo ſpeake with God as ifmcn 
thould heare theo. 
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Epist X46 
That he hope wollof vert s his friend, in whom appeared much ſhamefa;tneſſe 
and bluſlins. That the [191015 ſometimes naturall , ana cannot be (haken off by any 
precepts,and fo owerh am1ſe-man alſo. that ſomtimes it appeareth im enill men,and 
1.4 {ane of enil, Thenheciteth a who./ome admonitionof Evicvayvs.That we 
ounht al 2yes repreſent Unto our ſclues 4700 amt , whe migot YeStFalmet's as 4 
Tr:tor ; and that we ſhould doeand jpeake all ihings a5 if he were preſent. 
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ee Fs Hit honeſtnaturcd man thy friend kath ſpoken with me. The 
SY) firſt words he vercred, incontinently teſtified vnto mchowegreat 
A, his hurt was,and how good his fpirit,and how much he hadpro- 
Tat &3Y hitcd in the ftudy he had enterpriſed : heletr me a taſte, whereun- | 
®X-@ to] allure my cite he willanſwer 3tor ] have taken him vponthe 
ſ\udden,and he hath ſpoken vnto me without preparation. \Wken he recolle- 
Red himſclic he calily blulhed , which is a good ligne in a young man, yea, fo | 
bluſhed as he could not moderate it. I doubt not but when he {hall be beſtre- 
tired, and deſpoyled of all his vices,that then this complexion will accompanic 
him,yea,cucn then when perte& wiledome hath poſleſſed him. Forthole vices 
which are connaturall eyther in minde or bodie, cannor be wholly defaced by 
any indulirie. T har wich is borne with vs may be ſweetned and cortetted by 
arte, but neyther maltered or rooted out. It hath bin noted that the molt aſſured 
men in this world, at ſuch time as they preſented themſelues before a greatal- 
{cmbly, todiſcourle otany thing, were no Iofe troubled with a cold ſwear, then 
they thatare wearie and pant w:th traucil : to ſome their knees tremble, too- 
| thers their teeth charter, their tongue varies, thcir lips fimper. Neyther diſc 
»lnenor vic can wholly rake trom them theſe imperteions: for nature cxerct- 
(cth his torce berein,and admonilheth cach one of his detects and weakenelle, | 
and | know that bluſhin2 is ro bee numbred amongſt theſe things. For off- 
times wee oblcrue that it ſpreadeth ir ſeite, and flutheth eucnin the face of 
thegraucli men, yetts it morc apparent in young mecen, who haue morc heate | 
and arc ota ſoft nature, notwithſtanding the eldeſt arc not exempt from rhe | 
fxm', Some thercare that are neuecr ſo much to bs teared then when they 
bluſh,as if at that inſtantthey had lauiſhed ont all their ſhametaſinefſo, T hen 
was $y4z2 moſt vio'ent when his face waz moſt redde. There was nothing more 
{cttrhen Pompers countenance. For he neucr ſpake in ſo)emne companie with 
out bivthing. And Iremember that Fabranus didas much, being ſummoned 
; by rhe Senate ro depoſe in a certain matter, and herein his bluſhing did marvel | 
| louſly become hun, This happencth nor thorow the feeblenceſſe of the mind, 
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' moueth it theſe which are notaccuſtomed and exerciſed,and whoby a naturali 
{xciliticand tendernefſc of their bodie,are ſubie&to blulhing.For as thore are 
ſome whohaue their bloud both good and well rempered , 1o-atherſome haue 
itmoucable, and readie to fluth vp into the face. No wiſedome; as I haue faid, 
can rake away this infirmitie, otherwiſe narurcirſelte thould:be ſubictrherun: 
0, if wiſedome had power toraze out thoſe vices which the had imprinted'in 


CENT 


| perature ofour bodies, when the mind hath much and long time compoted it 
{cf will remain continually. We cannot cſchuc theſc things ar our pleaſures,no 
| morethen wecan command them rocomeat our will. T he Commedians who 
| imitateaffeRtions, whoexpreſle feareand trembling, who repreſent ſorrow,are 
 accuttomed to counterfeit ſhametaſtneſſe atrer this manner : they caft downe 
thcir countenance, they ſpeak ſoftly,they fix their eyes on the ground, but bluth 
they cannot 3 tor bluthing may neyther be prohibited nor commanded, Wile- 
Jemepromiteth nothing againſt thoſe things; profiteth nothing : ſuch things 
as thele rece1ue no law but trom themſclues ; they come againlt our wils, and 
depart without asking leaue. Now this Epittle requireth a clauſuall ; receive 
' then trom me this precept,as moſt neceſſaric and behouefull for thee,& which 
' Iwiththce alwayes to retain in memorie :{#e ought to chuſe out ſom good man,and 
alwites fix him be{ore oar eies,that we way ſoline a3 if he alwayes lookt 0n,C* ao al things 
asf he continually beheld vs. T his,O my friend Lncilizes, 15 one of Epricurys pre- 
cepts. He intendeth togiue vs a Guardian anda T utor,and not without cauſe. 
Thegreateſt part of linncs is taken away,when a witneſle is alwayes preſent 
wit him that would offend. Let the mindetherfore propoſe vnto it (ele ſome 
| perſonage that ſhe reſpe&eth, by whoſe authoritic ſhee may make her ſecret 

morc holy and more religious. O how happie is he that not onely reformerh 
| his ations but his thoughts / Happic is he that can reſpe& one ot that ſort, that 
bythe onely remembrance othim he can reforme his minde : whocan reſpect 
 inthar ſort ſhall ſuddenly be made worthic to be reſpe&ed himſelfe, Choole 
therefore Cato,orit he ſeeme vnto thee ouer-ſharp and ſeuere, chooſe Zuliwe, 
whois more facile and ſweet: chooſe him whole life and wordes ſhall be moſt 
agreeable vnto thee,and fixing alwayes beforethine eyes his minde and coun- 
tenance,take him cyther for thy guide or thine cxample. It behoucth vs to have 
| lomeone,according to whoſe maners'we may conforme our own. Such rhings 

 aredepraued arc not corrected but by rule, | 
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i He pt ealantl y aiſcourſeth of hisolde age,and ſhewet h how he was admoniſhed '4 hereof” in 

bis countrey-houſe,but ſo admoniſhed that it was without griefe. T hat his olde age 
| mu; not be tedious but pleaſant,and leſſe ſubicct to vices. That all life 1s ſhort , but 
| Whatſoener tobe matle ours by w/ſe,and that hand is to belaide thereon, Let Vs daily 
| ſay an{thinke we haue lmed. at 


SZ ZN which (ide ſocner I rurne my ſelfe I perceive the proofes of 
AY, mine olde age: I repaired lately ro my countrey-tarme , which 
243) BE adioyncththe Cittie,and complayncd of my daily expence1n re- 
S244 parations, and my Bayliffe that had the keeping thereof anſwe- 


red me;that it was not his fault, alleaging that he had done - 


| *& 
| 
| 


vs. That whichattcndeth vs thorow the condition of our birth ,and therems- | 


| on ee ths the noueltic oftheaccident, which although thake nor, yet | 


| 
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beſt that he could, but that the building was ouer-olde and ruinous; yer not. 
withſtanding it was I my ſelte that builded it, I Icaueitto thee to tudge of mee, 
lince the ſtones of mine age decay ſo much through antiquitie. Being touched 
herewith | tooke occaſion to be diſplealcd with him vpon cucry thirſt thin 
that encountreth me in my walke. It well appeareth, ſaid I, tbatiheſe Plane 
trees are not well labourcd, they arc altogether leaveleſſe, their boughes are 
knottie and withercd , and their ſtockes couered with moſſe and filthineſle: 
this would not happen ifany man had digged about them, and watred them a 
they ought to be. He ſweareth by my Genz«,that he doth his verermoſtinde- 
vour,and that he hath neglected them in no manner, but chat the trees were 
olde. T hen remembred | my leite that I had planted them with mine owne 
hands,and ſecnc them bearetheir firſtleafe. "Turning my f{clte to the doore, 
what decrepit feilow 15 thar,ſaid [,that for his age is Ictt at the gate as dead bo. 
dics arc wontto be, for he looketh outward ? Whence came he? What pleaſure 
haſt thou tocarric torth the carkaſle of a ſtrange man ? Knoweſt thou me not, 
ſaith he? I am Fe;sc:oto whom thou wert wont to bring childiſh gitrs ; am the 
ſonne of Ph:lo;itrs thy Baylitte,thy play-tcilow. Vndoubrtedly, faid I, this man 
doatcth. My darling thenis becomean infant ; vndoubtedly it may fo be, for 
heis almoſt toothleile. This owe I ro my Farme, that my olde age appeareth 
vnto me which way focucr I turne my ſclfe. Let vs then embrace and louethe 
ſame: it is wholly repleniſhed with agreeable delights, ifa man know howto 
make vic of it. T he Applesare never ſogood then when they begin to wither 
andripen. Intancic 1s muſtagreeablein the end thercof. To thoſe thatdelight 
incarrowling, the lalt draught ts molt pleaſant, that which drowncth him in | 
wine,and conſummaterh his drunkennefſe. Whatfoeuer moſt contenting all 
pleaſure hath contained in her ſelte,is deterred till the end. The age thatde- 
clineth 1s alſo moſt agreeable, when as yet it is not wholly decrcpit and ſpent: 
neyther judge I that age, without his particular pleaſure, whole toote is almoſt 
inthe graue,or thus ſucceedethin place of pleaſure that he needeth none. O 
how {wect and pleaſantathing 1s it to {ce a mans ſelfe diſcharged ofallcoue- 
rouſneſſe! But thou mayelt ſay that it is a tedious thing, to have death alwayes 
before a mans cyes : firit of all this ought as well to be preſented roa yongasto 
an olde mans eyes; tor we are not called by the Cenſor according to ourcltate, | 
and there 15 none ſo old that hopeth not toliveat leaſt one day longer : andone 
day is a degree of life; forall our ageconliſteth ofmanie parts, and is a ſpheare 
that hath divers circles, the once incloſcd within the other. And onethere isthac 
incloſcth and comprehenderth all che reſt, which is that of the Natiuity vntill 
death ; anorher that excludeth the ycares of youth, another that containcth all 
child-hood ; atter theſe ſuccecdeth the yeare which incloſeth all, the time by 
the multiplication whereof life is compoſed. Inthe circle of the yeare is the 
moneth,and in that of the moncth is the day, which is the leaſt of all : yernot- 
with{tanving he hath bis beginning and his end,bis riſe and his ſcr. And forthis 
cauſe Heraeties that was called Scotimus,by reaſon of the obſcuritie of his 
ſpcech,faid.thatone day isliketo all which another hath interpreted after ano- 
ther manner to wit,that one day1slike toal!! ;z1nnumber of houres : and he faid 
| true; foritaday bethe time ot foureand twentie houres , it is neceſſaricthat 
; they thould be all alke, becauſe the night hath that which the day hathloſt: 
; another faidthat one day was like toall , by reaſon of the conformitic and re- | 
 lemblance; for there is nothing in the ſpace of a verylong time, that thou ſbalt | 
, hot tinde in one day the light and the mphr, the turnes and returnes of the hea- | 
| uens. 
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| vcns. T be ſhortnelſeand lengrhof the nights-make theſe things more plainely | 
appeare. T heretore ought we to.diſpoſc ofeucryday, in ſuch fort as itirdid 
leade vÞ the rereward of our timezand ſhould conſummare our lines. Pac;uirs 
' hethat viarped ouer S714, being buried in the evening, being buried in his | 
winc, and thoſ2 meates which hee bad cauſedro be richly and ſumpruouſly | 

reparcd for him,as if he himſelefe had ſolemnized his owne ob{equies, cauſed 
himſclfc ro be tranſported from his banquet to his bedde, in fixch manner, rhar 
amidſt the dances and clapping of hands of his currezans, ir was ſung to the 
Muſique, He hath lined, pe hath lized: and no day ouer-paſled his head wherein he 
| huricd not himſelte after this manner. T hat which he did of an cull! conſcience 
let vs performe with a good,and addrefiing our {clues roourreft, ler vs 10ytul- 


ly andcontentedly ſay, 
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1 haueliue:!, and ended the cenrſe that fortune gaue m2. 


1: God vouchſate ys the next morrow, let vs recciue the ſame with thankſpi- 
| uing. Heis thrice-happic,& a{lured! y polleſled of himſelte that expeReth the 

nextday without care. Whofocuer hath ſaid I haue lived , doth daily riſero 
bis _ But now I muſtcloſe my letter: \W har, faycitrhou, thall ir come 
| tome without any preſent ? Doe nor feare,it ſhall bring fomwhar with ir. Why 
| (ad [ ſomewhat? It will bea great deale. For what can be more excellent then 
' this ſenrence, Ir bringeth vnto thee ? Iris anevi!]rhing ro live in neceflitie, bur 
| thereisnoneceffitie roliucin necethrie:for rhe way thar lcadeth vnto libertie is 
' oneucry {ide open, ſhorr,&ealte to keepe. Let vs give God thanks for this,thar 
no mancan be conſtrained to live, and thatit is lawtull tor every one to treade 
necefhitic vnder his fecte. Thou wilt ſay,thar rheſe words arc of Epieurmw.W hat | 
haſtthou ro doc with anothcr mans? That which is true is mine, | will perſcuer 
to vrge Epicaryus vnto thee, that they who ſweare and conſent to the words, and 
conſider not whatis ſpoken, bur by whom; let them know,that thoſe things are 


' beſtthatare common. . | 
W 
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| He exceliently informeth againit caſnalties,and Ws again;t them : But eſpect- 
| allyheaduiſerh vs not to be tormented with theſtarc of things ts come ; he awoweth 
| themto be vncertaine, and ſuch as may not fall out. He concludeth therefore that 
| «li feme us tobe tempered by hope. Then addeth he this full of farre more confodency ; 
| Doeandteach things to come, they are of God;and for our 200d. 

| 

| 


2g Know that thou haſt much courage ; for before I inſtruted thee 
2+ with wholſom ptccepts,and ſuch as ſubdue adueriitic,thou wert 
&2 contented cnough to exerciſe thy {elfe againſt fortune, and haſt 
>» afluredthy ſelfe alſo farre more, lince thou haſt made tryall of 
6 thy torccs,and grapled with her hand to hand ; which can neucr 
' pucanaſſured proofe of themiclues, bur where as many difficulties thallap- 

pearc on cuery l1de, yea, ſometimes ncerely aſſaultchem. In like mannera truc 
 mind,and ſuch as will not ſubictt ir ſelte ro other mens wils,approueth ir ſelte : 

Thisis his rovch-ſtone, The wreſtler cannot enter liſts with an vndaunted 


courage, who hath ncucr becne tharpely encountredand beaten. He thatharh | 
R often- 
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oftentimes icenc his bloud {hed, whoſe tcerh haue beene [ſhattered by a fiſt. He 
chat hauing beenc oucrtnrowne hath made hiscnemic loſe his tooting,thar be. 
| ing caltdowne hath not lolt hiscourage,that az oftentimes as hc hath been foy. 
| led recoucred new footing and became morctell and turions, he thar, I ſay <q. 
| ereth the tielde with the greateſt alſurance. And to perlilt in rhis {tmilitude, 
| Fortune hath oftentimes been aboue thee, yet bait thou never at any time yeel. 
_ ded thy leiteher priſoner, but haſt alwaycs reſtored thy ſelte, and made head | 
' againſt her with morc courage and alacritic : and intruthallo a generousmind 
ectreth ordinarily ſome aduantage when he is prouoked ; notwithſtanding if 
thou thinkelk it good, accept fome forces from me to ttrengthen and defence 
thy lelte more and more. Liucrs things, my 7.2144, do more teare then hurt 
5;&ottentimes weare more troubled by opinion then cfett. I reaſon not with 
thoeat this ume ina Stoicall language, but {umewhart more lubmilly and vul. 
early: tor welay that all theſe things, which cauic in Vs theſe teares and gro- 
'nino3, arc but wht and comenprible. Let vs omit tacſc great words, yet not- 
withitanding molt true. 1 onely admonilh thee not to make thy leite miſerable 
before thy time,by tearing that thoſe things are wholly necre vnto thee, which 
| happily will nener betal: thee, or at leaſtwiſe arc not yet happened. Somethings 
' therefore doe more atHict vs then they ought, ſome betore they ought, other- 
ſome torment vs when they {hould norar all. We eyther augment oureuill, 
or preſuppole the ſame,or imagine them to our felues vpon no ground atall: 
' that hir(t becauſe the matter 151n controucrlie, and the pleas are alrcadiere- 
\ corded ; let vs deterre tor the pretent. That which Itermelight thou conten- 
dettto be molt grieuous : I know that ſome doe laugh intheir tortures , others 
groane tor a little ttroake, Weatterwards ſhall ſee whether theſe things areto 
be valued by their owne torces or our weakeneſſe. Firftgraunt me this, thatas 
ottentunes as thou {halt be amongſt men, that ſhall endeuour to perſwade 
| thee that thouart miſcrable,thou wilt grow-into conlideration with thy lelte, 
 nototthat which thou hearcit, but of that which thou fecleſt : conſult firſt of 
al withthy paticnce,& ask thon thy cite. ho ſhould better know that which 
rouchecth thee then thy le peake vnto thy {ele thusz Why is it thatthele 
men lament my fortune ? Willy tremble they ,as it they fearcd that the | 
gion of my misfortunc ſhould attaint and rorment them ? T hat which Iveare, 
151t not morcintamous then dan erous? Enquire of thy (elteafter this manner: 
Am 1 not perplexcd and ſforro Ml without cauſe > Make I nor that air gufll 
which is not ? How ſayeſtchon, Thall I vnderftand whether the things T feare 
be cyther vegne or true ? T ake this rule to diſcerne the ſame : eyther preſent, | 
| or tuture,or both terrihe vs : the iudgement of the preſent is facile, it the bodie | 
| be tree,hcalthtull, and without any gricfc, cauſed by ſome iniuric done vnto | 
thee. \Wetlhall ſce what ſhall happen hereafter, to day thou haſt no needeto. 
complain. Butit willcome. Firit confider whether there be any certaine argu- | 
| ments of thy future misfortune ; tor, forthe moſt part weare troubled with {u- 
[prct0ns,and attrightcd by theillultions of common report , which 1s accuſtom- | 
jd r9cngd whole warrcs, but much more particular men. Vndoubredly ſo it ls 
my trmnd Zulu, we arc quickly conceited and oucr-ruled by common opt | 
7101: weehecke not rhoſe things which cauſe our feares, neyther ſhake them | 
 : bucrremble thereat,and turnecour backs like thoſe whom a cloude of duſt, 
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rae byrhetriumphing of atroupe of beaſts puttcth to flighr,or thoſe thar arc 
uimaved by arcport that runneth abroad, thar hath neyther ground nor au- | 


bor, 2nd by nulhap,] know not how it commethto paſſerharfalſe and fained | 
; things. 
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things doe trouble vs farre morethen true; forthetrue hauea certain meaſure, 
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: raine,that the things that are feared may liey 
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che others aredeliuercd vstoa wandring conieQure,and licenſe of the fearetull 
minde,which is alreadie aftrighted : whence it happeneth that. there are no dif. 
mayes 10 pernictous and irremediablethen thoſe that are mad and diſtracted ; 
forall chereſt are without reaſon, bur this without mjnde. Let vsdiligently in- 


| quire VPOA this bulineſle, Is it likely ſome miſchance will happen 2 It is not 


{traight-wayestruc. How many vnexpedted things haue chanced? How manie 
expected neuer cameto paſſe ? And putthe caſcit thould happen, what helperh 
it to meet with a mans ſorrow? We thal partake the pain too overtimely when 
ircommeth,meane while let vs promiſe to our ſclnes ſome better ſucceſſe;at 


| the lcaſtwiſc it ſhall be fo much good time gotten. And againe, many things 
' may fall out,by meanes whereof the danger when it ſhall be more, yea, almott 
borne by vs,cyther {hall ſublift or wholly ” away,or happily {hall þc diucr- 


red on another mans head. Oft-times the flames hauc broken and giuen paſlage 
thorow the middeſt of their turie,to auoyde themſclucs. Such a one hath falne 
from thetop ofa houſe that was ſoftly layde when hee light on the ground. 
Sometirnes he that was expoſed to his laſt puniſhment, hath beene ſaued cuen 
intheveric attemptofexecution,and ſome haue ſuruiued to burie thoſe who 
ſhould haue beene their hangmen : euill fortune 1t ſeltc is neuer without her in- 
conſtancicand leuitie. It may be the miſchance ſhall come,itmay be it thall nor 
come : and mcane while that it is not come, at leaſt propoſe vnto thy ſelfethat 
better fortune may betall thee. But contrariwiſe, that happencth ſomctiriies, 
that cuenthen when there is no appcarance of cuill preſage, the minde fainerh 
toit ſelfe falſe imaginations,or interpreteth ſome word of adoubttull ſignifica: 
tion to the worſt, or propoſerth to it ſelfe the indignation and diſpleaſureofſom 
one greater then it is,and dreameth not how much hee is incenſed, bur how 
much he may if ſo be he be prouoked. But there is no more occalion of liuing, 
thereis noend of miſeric,ifa man feare as much as he may feare, It bcehoueth 
contrariwiſe toreiect and contemne the feareit ſelfgg which 1s attended cuerie 
way withapparant occaſions. Herein it is, whcrelarprudence and the force 
 nflWanding ought principally to ſerue wiliaſtwilc it beficterh vs co 
away one vice by another,and to tempeay mW hope. For there is no- 
mg1o ccrtaine of all that which a man may Peat i not alſo more cer- 
and vaniſh, and thoſe thar 


are hoped fordecciue. Balance therefore thylliie with thy hope z andif there 
bedoubt on all ſides, beleeue that which be{Meth thec, and thou cok 
fire ſhould fall out ; and although thou ſhale haue more and nayepri 
appearances for to feare, notwithſtanding diſpoſethy ſelfe ro fauaureh 

part,and ceaſe to affli thy ſelfe. Diſcourſealwayes in thy vnderftanding, that 
thegreateſt part of mortall men arc troubled and perplcxedin themſclues for a 
thing wherein there is no cuill,neythcr can there be any euill, and the reafon 
hereof is, becauſe no man reſiſteth himſclfe when he beginneth to be ſhaken 
and aſſaulted. No man pretendeth to take the paines to verifie his feare, no 
manthinketh with himſelfe thatthe author isa vaine man, that eyther mighe 
hauedreamed the ſame, or belceucd it lightly. We yeeldeour ſelues wholly to 
him that firſt commeth and reportethany thing vnto vs : we feare the incer- 


| tainceas certaine,neythercan we keepany meaſure. A donbt doth incontinent- 


| ly become feare. Burt I am aſhamed to talkeafter this manner with thee, and 
; toapplie vnto thee ſo {leight remedies : when any other man ſhall ſay vnto 
| thee ; be confident that which thou tearclt ſhall not befall thee, ſay thou quire 


R a2 contrary: | 
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contrary,and when it (hall happen, what of that ? Perhaps it ſhall be for m 
good and aduantage it it happen, and this death {hall doe honourto my lite, 
Ceuts hath made Socrates moſt famous and renowned, Wreſt from Cato the 
{word that aſſured his libertic, and thou ſhall detrat from him the greates 
part of hisglorie. Trucit1s,that Iam too redious in exhorting thee, who haſt 
no need to bee exhorted, but inſtruted and admoniſhed onely. Theſe are 
not contrarie to thy nature, thou art borne toaccomplith all that which wee 
ſpcake of; and by ſo much more oughteſt thou to be carefull, toaugment and 
beautitiethe graces that nature hath given thee. But now is it high timeto hi. 
nilh my Epiltle,as ſoone as I haue ſigned it with ſome high and generous ſen- 
tcnce,to be conuayed vntothee : Amongs/t other enils folly hath likewiſe this thatis 
bevinneth alwayes to liue. Conſider, worthy Lucilius , what theſe things lignifie, 
and thou ſhalt vndcrſtand how loathſoine mens leuitie is, who are alwayes 0c- 
cupicd to protect new foundations of life, andin their laſt rime bethinke them 
of new hopes. Itthou caſt thine eye on euery man, thou {halt mecte with olde 
men that addretſe themſelues ro ambition,trauell,and negoriations. And what 
is there more abſurd,then foran olde man tobegin to live? I would not alledge 
the author of this ſentence, if that it were not one of the moſt ſecret, and not 
couched among(trhe vulgar ſpeeches of Epicurws, which I haue permitted my 
ſclte both ro viurpe and adopras mine owne. 


—_—_ 
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A mot wiſe Epiiile. He admoniſheth that care mu#t be had of the bogic and of life but 
wot too much : but that three things are feared touchine the bogie ; Pouertte , Suke- 
neſſe,and Violence,but eſpecially this lat which proceedeth from powerfull men and | 
tyr ants: To the end chog maye#t not feare , three things are to be auoyaed; Hatred, 
Enutc,and Contempt. But how wiſedome ſhallinitruct,and mſhort words he. © 
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re hath imprinted in cuery oned 

En pcrion. I confeſle that our bodice 18 vagal 

rutclic and proteMon. I denic not but that we ought to vIEwan 

indulgence inthe behalfe thercof, yet ought it not to holdem. 

ſerutude. He ſhall be ſlaue rvMny char will be ſlauc to his owne bodies, ſhall | 
roo much fearc tor the ſame,andFeterre all things vnto that. So ought weto 
behaue ouggJues, nor as though it behoucd vsto live for our bodie ; but asif 
we might nor live without the ſame. The too tender aftetion we bearcvnto 
ir,diſquieteth vs with tears,chargeth vs with divers thoughts, & expoſethand 
ſubiecteth vs todiſgraces. Honeſtie is baſe to him,that maketh too much ac 
count of his bodie. Reaſon it is that it be kept carefully, yer ſo,as when reaſon, 

\ honour,and faith requireth it,a man be ready to caſt itintothe middeſt ofa fre. 
| Let vs fie notwithſtanding as much as in vs lierh,not onely the dangers,butthe 
incommodittes. Let vs ſecure our ſelues and retire vs into a placc of ſecuritie, 
thinking hourely,by what means we may ſeparate from vs thoſe things which 
| are to be feared ; of which (it Ideceiue not my (elfe) there are three ſorts: we 
 fearepouerric, we feare ſickeneſſe, we fearethoſe things that may befall vs tho- 
row the violenceof the mightie. Ofalltheſethree is no one thing morethat 
' thaketh vs,then that which bangeth oner vs from another mansgreatneſle, for 
that commeth with agreatnoyce and tumult. The naturall cuils which _ 
| reckonc 
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reckoned vp,ſuchas are poucrties and infirmiries, doe itlently aflaulr vs: they 

ncyther aftrighroureyes nor our cares, but the other muſchicte marcherh 
.t&th wich ercater pompe. He hath abour him fire, ſword, and bonds, anda 
| trobpc ot greedy wilde beaſts ro glut themſelucs on our entrails. So many pri- 
| {ons,{0 many gallowles,fo many rackes and hookcs, and the ttakes which men 
' are {plirted on,the tortures of drawing a man with wilde horſes,and ſuch other 
 rypes ot tyrannie.the variety whereot is fo grear, and the preparation fo terri- 
| ble. No maruell though they bring much tcare with them * for euen as the 
| hang-man,the more inftruments of torture he preſcntcth to the condemned, 
' the more heafnicterh him ;; ſo amongſt thoſe things that ſurchargeand wound 
| our minds,thofe have the greareit force that preſcnr the mot: obieRs to the cie. 
Thisis nottoinferre that other plagues,] mcane tanune, thirtt, vicers, and im- 
poſtumes of the inwards, and the teuor which drycth and burneth our bo- 
wels,arc not as tedious and paintull,buttharthey arc hidden, hauing nothing 
thatthcy may produce,or cauſe to martch before them. T hele asgreatarmies 
 obtaine the cntry by the greatneſic of their ſhowe and preparation. Bur the 
true remedic againſt theſe dangers,ts to abſtaine ro prouoke rhem. Sometimes 
the people arc thoſe whom we ought to fearc z ſometimes, it the difcipline of 
the Cittic be ſuch, thar divers things are concluded by the Scnate , ſome grati- 
; 025 men therein,or ſornc oneparticular man thar beares the ſway of the Com- 
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friends is roo difficult, it is enough tor thee that thou haſt rhem not thine ene- 
nics. A wile-man therctorc wilincuer prouoke the diſpleaſure ot the mighrie, 
but rarher will decline the ſame, in {uch fort , as in fayling the Marriner thun- 
neth a ſtorm. \W hen thou ſhippedit tor S:cly,thou diddeſt cur oucr the Sea, and 
the vnaduiled Maſter of thy ſhip' contemned the threatning Soutbernly 
windes, which is that winde which cxaſperatcth the S7clien Seas, and driueth 
onthe thoales and whirlpooles;he ſhapeth nor his courſe by the lett ſhoare,bur 
 ayleth by that ſhoare which 13 neerer Char1bd is. Bur ſome other more $kiltull, 
would haue cnquircd of tholc of the countrey before he had embarqued him- 
{cllc,ofthenature of this Sca,andotthe lignes which the cloudes imported,and 


_ ow 


; hadheld his courſe ftarrc aloote from theſe dangerous places and whirlepools. | 


| In like fort doth the wiſe-man, he flycththoſe that may hurt him, having an e- 
| peciallregard ro this, that he ſeeme nor to flic them : tor the greateſt part of 
| fecuritie conliſteth inthis,to make no ſhow or appcareanceto ſearch the ſame 
| becauſe that thoſe rhings whicha man flicth he condemneth. We muſt there- 
| fore looke about vs, how we may be ſecure from the common ſorr, which wee 
| hal bring to paſſe, it tirſt of all we couct not any of thoſe things, which ſet com- 


; petitors rogether by the carcs; and then, if we haucnorany thing,that by ap- 
 pearance of profit may make vs ſubiect to treacheries: ] alſo counfaile thee 
thatthou have not any thing in thy bodic that thou mayelt be {poylcd of. No 
manthirſtcrh after a mans bloud onely,or at leait-wiſe very few. 'T he greater 
lortrather hunt after the prize then the life. A naked man walketh freely be- 
 torethethicf &ina dangerous pallage a poorc man tindeth no man to bid him 
ſtand, Afterwards it behooncth thee, according to the auncient precept, toen- 
| deuourthy lelfe to auoydethrce things ; that is,to be hared, cnuied, and delpi- 
ted. Wiledome onely can ſhew vs how this may be afteted, othcrwile 1t1s a 

hard thingand much to be fearcd, leſt diſtruſt of enuie bring vs into contempr, 
[it whilſt wewtll not be trod vpon,weſecme able to betrod on. Ir hath beene. 
acauſe of much feare to manic by hauing power to be feared. Let vs euery 
R 2 | way 
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mon-wealth, and hath the goucrnement ouer the peopie. T o baue all theſethy | 
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way retire our (clues: it isno lefſe harmetull ro be contemned then to be admi.- 
red at.. Let vs theretorc haue recourle vnto Philoſophie, the inſtructions wher:. 
of thall beas markes of dignizic vnto vs,not onely with good men, bur ſuch all 
"as arc indifterently euill : tor eloquence and ſuch other profefſhons, which tend | 
tomoucthe common ſort, haue their aduerſarie ; but 1t is peaccable and reti- 
red,and ſuch a5 intermixcth it ſclfe with nothing but itlelte, thar neyther can 
be contemned, which 15 reſpected by all other artes, yea by the conſent of the 
molt wicked, Never {hall vice obtaine fo great force , neuer {hall any conſpire 
ſo much again(t vertuc,bur thatrhe name of Philoſophic ſhall alwaies remaine 
holy and venerable; yct mult Philoſophic it ſelfe be moderately and peacea- 
bly handled. True itis, that happily thou wilt obictt vnto me,that Harcw 
Cato hath not handled the fame with thar moceſlic, who per{waded himlelte, 
that he migart repreflc by his onely counſailes the heate of ciuill warres, that 
thrult himfelte amidit che armies of two diſpleaſed and inraged Princes, that 
whereas lomed:{plealed Pompey,other fom C e/ar,hc tearcd not to offend them 
both at once. But] will anſwer thee, that it may be debated, whetherduring 
that timeit was wilely done of him to bulie himſelte with publique affaires? 
\V har pretendeit thou to doe Cato? T heritlcof libertie was not then in queſti- 
on ; tor long time before it was troden vnder toot : the queſtion is onely whe- 
therotthele two evther Ce/ar or Pompey thall bee maltcr of the Common- 
weale : what haddeit thou ro doe with this quarrel]? 'T hou haddeſt no part 
| herein ; the queltion was to choole a Soucraigne : what could it auailethee 
\ which otrhem it werethat conquered ? T he better cannot conquer , and hee | 
| may bethe wortt that ihall be ſubdued ; he cannot be the better that getteth 
the maſteric. [ hauc touched the laſt parts of Catoes life , bur neyther were his 
tormer yearcs cucr ſuch,rhat it was conucnicnt for a wiſe-man to intermeddle 
withthe Common-weale, which was already expoſed tor a pray. For whato- 
| ther thing 91d he bur exclaime, and caſt out vnprotitable ſpeeches , whilſtthe 
people taking bim vp,playde with bim hike a foot- ball, ſpit in his face, and drew 
bum pertorce out of his place,and from the Senate-houte ledde him vntopri- 
fon? Bur we {hall ſee hereatrer, wherhera wiſe-man ought to imploy his labor 
ina place wherc it ſhould be vtrerly loſt? Meane while I recall thee to whele 
| Stoicks, who excluded trom the Common-weale,rctired themſelues to reform 
mens liues,and to make Jawes for all mankinde, without incurring the indigne- 
| ton of the mightie. Vndovubredly it 1s more expedient for a wiſe-man tobe- 
| hauc himſc]te rhus,then to goe and trouble publique cuſtomes , and cauſe him- 
| lelte tobe pointed at through the firangenefle of his life. YVhar then ? ſhall be 
| thar followeth tis courſe be wholly late and ſecured ? No more may a man 
, promiteritsthen heath co aremperate man, and yet temperance entertaineth 
and caulcrithe fume. It harh beene leene ſometimes that thips haue becneloſt 
1 tac Hen, but the danger 15 greater when they faile in the ae Is: 
how much morcathandi{hould his danger be,that intermedleth with manic | 
atyres,and compiotteth more, who cannot aſſure himſelte, no nor in his ſolt | 
tulle! I heinnocent 15 fumetimes condemned, but the taultic farre more often. 
Harte cofteth him deare, thatis harmed by the verie ornaments of arte. 
Finally the wiſe-man regardeth that which is moſt expedient in eucry thing, 
and nor the fuccetle: tor our deliberations are in our hands; but fortune diſpo- | 
(ct'1 otthe euents, to whoſe indgement a wile-man never ſubmitreth himſelte, - 
yet will it bring {me vexation and aducriitic. The thiefe is not condemned 
| but when he killeta, Bur I perceiue thou ſtrercheſt out thy hand to recciuea | 
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| rent which this letter ſhould bring thee, I will pay thee in golde : ſee thou how 


thor? That thou mayelt know how bountitull I am, I intend to praiſe anocher 
mans; it is eyther Eprenr or Metrodorys ſaying,or forc one ot that ſet: whar 


tor them : but no man enmietha good that breedeth feare : whilit he thinketh 
toencreaſe the ſame he forgetteth the vic of them ; it bchooueth him alwaies 


of account : briefly,ota Maſter he becommeth a Factor. 
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| Exeraſe tendeth to thecere of the bodie ; but let it not be labortous or troubleſome : 
 eahe and ſhort (uf ficeth,as running leaping,carriage of the boie, intention of the 


' 
f 


wvoyce. A clauſe from the Epicure,to theend that hje fouls not be deferred, content 
| thee with the preſl, ent. 


'HE auncicnts had a cuſtome, which hath becn obſcrued as yet to 
23 P& yy my time.to begin their letters with thele words ; 1f chow art in 

©-2Y! IIA, bealth,it is well ; for mine owne part [am healthre.Now thinke I that 

7 S F he (hould fay as well, who ſhould begin thus : If thou attendelt 
| GSERCD thy Philolophy,I am gladot it, for that intruth is ro be in health, 
Without it the minde is licke , and the bodie alſo notwithſtanding it Le ſtrong 
and able: for it is no otherwiſe healthie then as a man might ſay, the bodic ot 
' one that is madde and troubled with the frenſie, Haue carc therefore eſpect- 
| ally ofthis firſt health,afterwards of the ſecond, which will not coſt thee much, 
| if thou bchaue thy ſelte wiſely. Forit isan vnſecmely thing tor a man that tra- 
' uelleth to obtaine wifedom,to 1mploy himſelfe in excrciling his armes, ro feed 
| himſelte tat,and to ſtrengthen his tides. When thou {halt make thy lelte flethy 
| and brawny to the vttermolt thou canſt imagine, yet neytherin force or waight 
| [haltthou equalla tar and growne Oxe. Belides this,the mind being choaked 
| vp with the great charge of thy bodie,is farreletle agile and quicke of concelt. 
| Containe therefore and reftraine thy bodic the moſt that thou mayelt, tothe 
| end thou maycft giuea fayrcr and more ſpacious place and harbor vnto thy 
| minde, T hey that are ouer-carctull of the ſame,draw after them diuers incom- 

modities: firſt of all the traucll of excrciſe ſpendeth the ſpirit, and diſableth it 
' toapprehend the fludic of the molt ſecret and hidden ſccrets. And they leade 
' withthematraine of moſt dangerous reuolts and debauchments, as that toulc 
' and viſainous cultome of men, occupicd berweene the wine and the oyle, in 
, whole op'nion the day is happily palled,it they haue ſweat wel] ; anditin ſtead 
| ot taat which is exhaled by ſweat,they haue anew repleniſhed their empric ſto- 
' micks with ſtoreot another liquor, Todrinke and (wearis the life of him that 
' bike of the Cards zcque conucriionsoftthe ſtomacke. T hereare certaine kindes 

ofexcrciſe, which are calic and ſhort, which looſe and ſupple rhe body, withour 

preat loſſeof time, to which we ought to haue a principall regard , as to runne, 

dance,leap and vault. Chooſe of all theſe which thou wilt : the vic will make 

tealtevnto thee: whenſocucr thou doſt retire ſuddenly from thy bodietorhy 
, minJe, exerciſe the ſame day and night.Shec isnourithed and entertained with 
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$killerh ir who ſpake 1t ? he {pake ro all men. He that wanteth riches, fearcth | 


rohauc the counters in his hand to afhiſt at the burfle time, and vilit his bookes 


theyſe and fruition of the ſame may be more gratctull vnto thee ; He mos of | 
all paſſeſſeth riches, that least neeaeth them. T cll me,thou wilt ſay, wha istheau- | 
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alittle labour : neyther cold nor heat hindernot herexerciſe,no nor oldeagen | 
{>}te, T raucll theretore caretully atter this good, which 1s bcrtered by waxing 
olde,yer will I not alwayes that rhou hang ouer ty booke,or thut thy hand be | 
contmually labouring on thy tables. 1 here multi lome :nrermiſton be gran. | 
ted tothe minde ; yet lo,thatir be nor giuen oucraitogerher,but remitred one. 
ly. I he carriage otamanina Litrtcr or otherwilc, ttirreth the bodte, bur hin. | 
dereth nottheitudic. T hou mayclt rcage, dictate, {peake and heare alloin | 
walking. Contemnc not a!ſorhe cleuation ot thy voyce, which ! forbid thee | 
wraile by certaine degrees and manners,and atterwards to depreile. Againe it ' 
bon wiltlcarne bow thou thoaldelt walke, admit thoſe whom hunger hath 
taht ncw cunnings : fomerthere be thar will temper tay pace, and obſcrue 
thy mouth a»thou catcR, and will procecde fo farre,as by the leuitic of thy D2- 
uencethou halts ine way to their boldnefle 3 waattnn ? thall thy voyce and 
dilcourle bean with clamorous accents,and 1n the entrance be moſt violently 
enforced ! Vndoubtediy it isa thing ſo naturali toratle thevoyce by little and 
little,that ſuch as pleade arc ordinarily accuitumedto begin their difcourſein 
an humble and {ubmile manner,nd to profecute the-ſame with a moreuely 
and lowdcoraccent. No man at the fivit impioreth the mercic of the ludees, 
{low {ocuct therctore the torce of thy minde {hall perſwade thee {umertmes 
to exclameon vices vehemently, ſomerime more moderately,according asth 
vovce and torce {all enable thee : when thou haſt humbled the ſame,and 
drawne ittoa lower itraineand pitch, folctir tall chat ir faile not : let it betem- 
pered according to the abiliticand diſcretion ofthe ſpeaker, and not breake out 
iter aruliicke and vnomll manner. Foritis not our intention to excerciſe the 
| voyee, butour minde 1s , thatour voyce lnould cxerciſe vs. 1 have disburthe: 
' ned theeot no {mail buiinefleot requitall,now will ] adde a gratctull officeto 
 thele benetits. Behold a worthy precept : The!rfe of a fooliſh man ts :ngrate, and 
[alla (ene nnd willy ran oted wih expectation of future things. But who,ſayelt 
\ thou,fpeakerh afturthis manner ? T hefame that ſpake before. Now what life 
i>5that whichin thy opunon may be cajled toolith, thatof Babe and Ixion;the 
noted iooles of our time? Itis not ſo. Jriz,and is called our life whom blinded | 
couctouſnetiecatteth heagiong vpon thoſc things which torment vs, or atleaſt | 
\ whiles neucr content \S,to whom tany thing had beene ſufhcient, already lit 
' ſhould bu, \V hocontiider not how ploaſant athing itis ro demand nothing, and 
| how magmhcentathing 1t15robetullin himſelte,and not-to holde or acknow- 
 Tedge any thing trom tortune. Remember rhy felte therefore cucry houre, 
' friend Zacilrrig how great thoſe things arc to which thou hait atrained hitherto, | 
| when thou hait beheld tholethings that march betore rhee. behold alſothoſe | 
' that march after. It thou wilt not be vngratetull towards God , and towards. 
| thine owne hte,c nider how manv thou leauctt behinde thee. But why com- | 
; pare T thee with others ? T hou hatt , if thou oblerucſt thy ſelte well gone bc-. 
vond thy felte. Prefix thy [cite certaine bounds which thou wilt not cxceede | 
or breake although thou mightclt. The fAatcring and decciucable bleſſings, 
anJſuch as proue vettcr to thoſe that hope*tor them then thoſe that enioy | 
themvill vanithintac end It there were any ſolid thing in them, they would | 
fymenme fati>nc v5; or contrariwile they invite vs to taltte them onely for their | 
appearance ; and the morea man taitcthrhe moreis healtered. But that which | 
theincortunctateot furvie time carrieth withit ſelfe, why ſhould I rather in- | 
treat torture to beſtow vpon me,or my ſelte not to demaund the ſame ? And | 
whyindcemanding the lamethould ] torget the ſrailtie of mankinde ? SP] | 
| | hoord | 
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| hoord vp wealth ?.T o what ? Shall I rake paines ? Beholdeherethelaſt day,or 


' if it be nor,it15 the next neighbourto the laſt, 
; 
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That Philoſophie ws neceſ/arie to life ;, but that is the true onely which is in attion and 
proficient. Diſpoſe by that thine actions and coun[ales. 1t silleth not whether fate 
or fortune be : for Philoſophie teacheth to obey God,and contemne fortune and caſu- 
«/ties. There ts a clauſe ikewiſeof Eetcvaeys, He that lineth according to na- 

turels rich. Deſpuſe opmon. 


og Know,friend Zacilms,that thou perfectly vnderſtandeſt that no 
23 man can live happily,nay,ſfcarcely tollcrably withour the ſtudie 
ay of wifedome, and thatthe life is made happie by the perfeRion 
\/2 ofthe ſame,andrtollerable by her onely beginning. Bur it ſuth- 
| "- ccth not onely that thou know this,it behooueth thee alſo toim- 
' printitin thy ſouic,and aſſurethe ſame by continuall contemplation. For there 
1>clſc todoto propolea thing which is honeſt, then toconſerue the ſame,when 
man hath propoſed the ſame to himſclte. We muſt perſener,and by continu- 
| all diligence addeſtrength,rtill that which is now only a good will, may become 
| an habituall good minde. Thou necdeſt not theretore to court me with many 
athrmatiue and long diſcourſes : for I know that thou haſt profited very much. 
I know trom what minde the things thou writeſt do proceed, and that they are 
neyther tained nor diſguiſcd : yet will I tell thee freely mine opinion. 1 haue 
alrcadie ſome hope of thee,but not as yetan entire aſſurance; and if thou wilt 
| belceue,thou ſhalt conceiue no otherwiſe of thy ſelfe. Belecuc not thy lelte fo 
| ſuidenlyand fo caſily. Soundand obſerue thy ſelfe, and aboue all things fec 
whether thou haſt profited, eyther in thy ſcienceorin thy life ir felfe. Philoſo- 
 phieis no vulgarcraft,neytheris it for oftentation : it confiſteth not in wordes 


(1 


- butin decdes. She mult not be made ve of to paſſe the time withall, or extin- 
' euith the tediouſneſle of idlenefſe. She itis that formeth and conformeth the 
| minde;that diſpoſerh life,and guideth our ations, and ſheweth vs what wee 
| oughteyther to flic or follow. Sheit is that guideth the helme, and dircateth 
| their courſe that ſaileamidſt the ſhoales and rockes of this life : without her no 


man is aſſured. Daily and hourely there fall out innumerable things which re- 
quire counſel; which no man may receiue from any other bur her ſelfe.But fom 


one may ſay, whercto ſeruerth Philoſophie, if there be a deſtinie or a God that 


| ruleth all things,or a fortune that commandeth overall men? For ſuch things 


asare certaine cannot be changed, and againſt thoſe that are vncertaine what 


 prouiſion may be made,it God hath preoccupated al the deliberations of men? 
| Ifalreadie he hath determincd that which ought to be done? or it fortune per- 
mitteth nothing vnto my counſaile ? whatſocuer be of all this, orifall this were 


{o,wemuſt,my Lucilius, intend Philoſophie , whether thar deftinie detaine vs 
captiuesto her irreuocablelawes,or God the gouernor of the world, diſpoſerh 


| ofallthings;or fortune confuſedly enforceth,or altereth humane affairs,Philo- 
| ſophie muſt be ourretreat. She will exhort vs ro obey God willingly, andtore- 
liſt fortune conſtantly: ſhe will teach vs to follow God,andto beare with caſual- 


tics. But wearenor now tocall in queſtion, whether we have any intereſt, and 


whether prouidencebe in our will or power, or whether fare with incuitable 


bonds 
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bondes draweth vs to his ſubic&tion,or any ſudden or caſuall power be our ab- | 
ſolute miſtris. I returne to exhort thee not to ſufter thy ſclte to waxe colde, 
or permit this heate and conſtancic ofthy minde to be weakened. Entertaine 
the ſame in ſuch ſort, that the viuacitic and agllitic that at this preſent is contaj- 
ned therin may grow intoa habitude.From thy very infancie (it I have knowne 
thee well) thou haſt fixed thine ciconthat which this preſent letter importeth, 
Peruſcir well,and thou ſhall finde it,thou needeſt not maruaile at: me. I conti- 
nue {till to be liberall of other mens goods; yet arc they not others, becaule 
chat all that which is well ſaid, by whomſocuer it be ſpoken, T may tearme mine 
owne. Eprcars faith , If thou liueit according to nature, thou ſha!t neuer be poore ;if 
according to opinion, thou ſhalt neacr berich : nature hath neede but of alittle, opinion of 
ia/ivite. Beit thou werc Lord of all that wealth which many mightic men doe 
poſſeſſe,or that fortune enricheth thee beyond the meaſure of aprivate man: 
although the couer thee with golde,andcloath thee in purple,and bring theeto 
that height ot delights and riches,that thou mayeſt coucr the carth with mar. 
ble,and mighteſt not onely poſleſle riches, but treadeon them :adde herevnto 
morcouer pictures and ſtatues, and what elſe ſocucr anyarte or engine hath in. 
uented; thou (halt learne from thoſe to covet alwayes more. Our naturallde. 
fires are limited ; thoſe that are deriued from fallce opinion haue no end : for 
therc is no limir froma falleground; to him thatgocthin theright way, there 
isanend; crror is infinite. Retire thy ſelfe therefore from vaine things, and 
when thou wouldeft know , whether that thou askeſt hauc a naturall or blinde 
dclirc,conlider whether it may reſt any where: 1t the necrcr thou approacheſt 
it, the tarther daily it flicth from thee,be aſſured it is not according to nature. 
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That Philoſphie u not to be deferred,but, aflother things laide aſides be embraced.But 
Thhall be poore. What if thus were to bewi/7ed for * Thow ſp4lt play the Philoſopher 
moze freely. Nature defireth but «little,and that ſhall not be wanting. A clauſe. To 
him that accounteth pouertie griewous riches will be likewiſe burthenſome, for the 
defect win the munde. 
S& Aſt away all theſe things if thou beeſt wiſe, or rather totheende 
& thou mayeſt be wile : then addreſſethy ſelte ſpeedily and withall 
Nh «d minde. It hine detaine thee, eyther 
y power to get agoog minde. it any thing detaine thce,ey 
\nbinde thee alſo out of the bond or breake it. I am (thou wilt 
lay) hindered by my home-affaires: I will take ſuch a courſethat 
my reuenue may maintain me, without doing any thing;to the end that pouet- 
tie may not bea hinderance to me, nor I toany other. Whilſt thou ſayeſt this, 
thou leemeſt not to know the power and ſtrength of that thing whereof thou 
thinkeſt. T hou ſceſtgenerally and in fumme,how much Philoſophie is profi 
tableto thee; butthou doeſt not lubtilly examineall her parts,neither knowelt 
rhou yet how much ſhe helperh vs,and in what ſort {he may ſuccor vs ingreat 
' affaires (that I may vſe Tulkes words) and in what ſort ſhee a{lifteth vs ingreat 
| things,and applieth her ſelfe to the leſſe things. Beleeve me,take aduice of ber, | 
' ihewillcounſell thee nor to bulie thy ſelte about thine accounts. Allthenthat 
thou {earcheſtisroexempr thy lelfe trom pouertie ; and what wit thou ſay if it 
| begelircable? Riches haue hindered many men trom ſtudying Philolophic: | 
pow 
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| poucrtic is alwaycs treegs al wayes fate, Whenthe enemies trumpet foundeth, 
the poorce man knowes wel | thattheafarum threatneth not him-: in a ſurpriſe 
 orycelding vp of a towne tor loſt,he takes no care how to get away,.or what ta 
carrie with him :it he muſt needs make'n voyage by Sea,no manattendeth him 
at his entrance nor at his launching torch: he hath not ſo great a troupe otfſer- 
uantsto attend him,that he muſt needes nouriſh them vpon the terulitie of a 
| forrainc countrey. Forit 15 caltc rohll a few bellics, and well taught, that de- 
ire butto be filled: it coſteth little ro appeaſe hunger ; but a dainty mouth too 
| much. Poucrtie is contented with the ſatisfaction and ſupple of ber necelhtie : 
| why then wilt thou retuſe ro make her. thy companion, whole manners the r1- 
 chelt them{elues doe imirate? If thou detireit tro cn'oy the treedome of thy 
, minde,cytherit behooueth thee to be poore,or like a poore man. A man can- 
| nor profitin thus ſtudie without the carc of trugalitic, which is a voluntarie po- 
| uertie. Lay then apartail theſe excuſes ; Say not tnat thou haſt nor as yer all 
raat which thou halt ncede of,and that it thou mightcſt compaſſe that ſumme, 
| thou wou!deſt retire thy {elte trom the world, to conlecrate thy fclte wholly 
' vnto Philolophie, But contrariwile,ſheitis chat ought eſpecially to be ſought 
ater, which thou deterreſt and ſeckelt ro attainelatt of all. By her itis by whom 
| tz0u oughteit to begin, I will, ſayeſt thou, recoucr whereupon! to liue:; Jearne 
 thenaiterwards how thou oughteſtro get; if:iny thing hinder thee from living 
' well,nothing hindereththce trom dying well. T here 1sno reaſon that pouerty 
ſhould recall vs from Philoſophie, no not neceſhitice it (clte. We ought in her 
behalte endure hunger, which diuers men hauc voluntarily endured in tieges. 
 ASitthe onely price of this patience was not to yeelde it ſelfe to the diſcretion 
ofthe conquerour : how much more great is that by which a perpetuall liber- 
| tie is promiſed, andan aſſurance neyther ro be aftrighted by God nor man? 
Sometimes hunger enforceth vsto this. Whole armies haue ſuffered extreame 
 nece{{it1e, yea, lo great as to feede vpon the rootes of hearbes, and to ſupport an 
horrible tamine ; and all this ſuffered they (ro make the wonder the more) to 
2ctaKingdome,and that which is more ſtrange, for another mans ſervice : who 
then will doubt to endure pouertie,and ſo free the minde from madnes? T here 
 nedeth not any preparation for maintenance before hand. A man may attaine 
rnto Philoſophie withour prouiſion and ſupplies. But touching thy ſelfe,thou 
| wiltattaine therevnto aftcrall other things,thou cſtcemeſt 1t for the Jaſt inſtru- 
, mentotlite,or to ſpeake moreaptly,the acccihon. Contrariwiſe whether it be 
' that thou haſt any thing , apply thy ſelfe vnto her (for whence mayeſt thou 
| know whether alrcadic thou haſt ſomuch ? ) or be it thou baſt nothing at all, 
| keekeaftcrher the rather,and morethen any other thing. Feare not, the want 
 dtanyneceflaric ſupplyes; nature is contented with a little, to which let a 
wile.man accommodate himſclfe : and it happily extreame necelhitic doe ſur- 
. Qarge him.he ſhall efcape from this lite , and ſhall ccale to be troubleſome to 
bimle!te. And if he have wherewith to weare out and prolong the ſame, he will 
'ikeitin good part, and will no further endeuour himlelte, but for thoſe things 
Unitareneceſſarie : he will beltow tharon his bellic and his backe which apper- 
| fainzth vntothem and being content with himſelfe, ſhalllaugh at the occupa- 


j 


| U0n50trhorich,, and the goings and comings of thoſe who ſweat to getriches, 
 ndihalt ſy, To what end ſcarcheſtthouthe longer way ? Wherefore expect- 
Utrhouthegain of thy vſurie or the ſuccelſion of ſome olde man,or the profit 
0 merchandize, if thov canſt become rich ſuddenly. It concerneth thee no 


More butto recouer wildome , the will pay thee before hand,and giueth riches 
. to 
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to whomſocuer ſhe maketh them ſecmeto be ſuperfiuous. Bur this were pood | 
payment for another man ; forthine own partraouart rich, diſcharge thy ſelte | 
therefore, for thou haſt roo much. In cuery age ſhalt thou hnde thar which is 
ſufficient. I might inthis place end my Lettcr, if I had nortaught thee ancuil | 
cultome. A man mav not ſalure the Kings of Par7h72 without a preſent: but to 
thee aman may not bid adiew grate. I willtherefore borrow of Fpicnrrs to pay 
thee: To manie the obtaynins of r:ches hath not beene the ent , but the change of they 
mere. Hereat wonder Inot ; tor viceis not inthe things themſelnes , burin 
theminde. The ſame occaſion made riches tecious, that made pouertie grie- 
vor: Euen as it 13 all oneto puta licke man into a beddeof wood, or intoa bed 
of votde,becauſe rhat into whar place ſoeuer he be remoucd he beareth alwaies 
his eriefe with him. In like manner,thereis nodiftcrence torhrutt a {icke mind 
intoriches or into povertic, becauſe his emill alwayes followeth him, 
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mat hma with thetr maciners. / ow oeue, that it 11 profitayief 01,40 £4Y235 T0 ab;1aine, 
(Pare and reſemble th 'poore, 'f 15 4 {ore exerciſe 0 Irie pouerte if it core /0. A clauſe 

fromLEvievrvs: wrathaſuleth maineſe. 


| TPP 41 [c-11.108 temperate! » hehaneth himſelfe 1H publique ryots, a.! 15 t1,nte'' little or 


F[-cember is amoneth wherein all the Cittic is much butied ; euery 
SS ONC in publique giveth way to laſciniouſncſe, each cares filled | 


'; with therumour and report of thoſe preparations which are made | 
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| diitercnce 1sthere that in my opinion hee ſcemeth to haus no way erred, that 
| {yth,that intimes paſt December was a moneth, but that now it 1s a ycare. - It] 
ha thee heere, | would willingly inquire ofthee , whar in thine opinion ought | 
\ to be Jone, wherher we ſhould change any thing of our ordinaric cuſtome,orit | 
ett weihould feeme todiltalte rhe common faſhion) wee ſhould tall to, and. 
; trame our felucs to doe that which other men doe : tor that which was not | 
vont to be done butiatimes of tumult,and inthe turbulent cſtare of the Cittie, | 
| tor pleature and the holy-dayes ſake we changed our garment, It 1 knewthee 
weil, the mattcr being committed ro thy idgement; ncyrucr wouldeſt rhou 
 pormitthar iaall things we ſhould reſemble the round-cap multitude; neyther | 
| 1{y1neucry ſort to bc niike vntotaem, except happily in theſe dayes cſpect | 
| ally, we ought to command our mindes to retire themſelues, and to abftaine 
' tom plcaturcs,w Mercin all the world 15 fo difordered : the receincth a moſt ccr-. 
' eaine provie ct her hrmiric, itthenevther yceld nor ſuffer her ſelfe to betran{-| 
ported by aculztion<,and ſuch thingsas inuite her ro ſuperfluitie. Bur it is 2 
; matter tarre moreditficult,and worthica noble mind,co be ſober alone: at ſuch | 
| ttineasall the people furkcirerh in drunkennefle,, this hath more temperance. 
and uiferetion in 1tfelte, not ro ſ-quelter a mans ſeifte wholly from popu | 
Lrite,neytherto particularize himfelte ouer- much, neyther intermix himlſeltc | 
' with them,bur to do the ſame thingsthat they do, but nor after the fame man-. 
| ner. Fora man may cclebratea feitiuall day without drunkennefle. Bur foam | 
[ pleated totemprt the conftancie otthy m inde,thar according to the connſaiics 
, ot many ercatmen,l aduile theeto chooſe our certaine dayes , wherein thou 
: Mayen 
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| maye:t content thy lelte with the lealt,and cheapeſt dyert,and mayitcloath thy | 


' {./t-jn 2 hard and courſe garment : layto thy (clte, Is this that which the worid 


|» mach teared? In the tulneſle ot thy ſecurine let thy mind prepare it ſelfevnto | 


145y-r/1ties,and againlt fortunes inturies contirmeit ſelte even 1n the height of 
hort1ours. Incthe middelt of peace the Souldier cxerciſeth himſe!lfe in armes 
ind skirmithez,and wearieth himſelfe with ſuperfluous labour,tothe end he be 
moreabic and exerciſed whentime requireth. It thou deſircit a man ſhould 
' nat Hare vpPon any Occurrence,exercile him before hand to the accident. T hey 
car euery maneth exerciſe chemſelucs in imtationutpouertie, hauc profited 
' 14.412.2 45 097 to teare pourrtic tt ſelte, which they fo oltentimes had both cn- 
nd and apprehended. T hinke not now that] command thee to'g0 ſom- 
12000451940 ant] ſupper with a poore man, contenting thy ſelfe with his 
Yd an 1H cor whaclocucrelſet is, whercby luxurie ſmootheth ouer, and 
ve. with tac tccioulnciicotriches. Iaduiſe thee that both thy bedde and 
1y  PAITC. DC trucly poore,and that thy bread be tale and mouldic,and thar 
BU CICTNNCTAS hard pittance for three or tourc dayes ; yea , ſometimes 
'mo:vgrothe ond it may be vnto thee,not asa paſtime but a3a proofe. T hen be- 


Icon 20,my Zrerer, thou thaitieap torioy , wacn bring ſauisticd witha little, | 


L300 04.01 agertiand that to ſatishe our (clues we hauv no nocd of tortune for 
tat waich ſuXicert neceflitic ſhe oweth vsin ſpite of her difpleaſure, yet Gaſt 
' t29u nv reaſon in accomplithing all this, to periwade thy f(clte that thou haſt 
One much : for what doelt tnou that many thouſand ſlaves and beggers ave 
' not daily ? Ail the honor caoucanit giue thy ſelfe,ts,that thou docitir volunta- 


| rily. Ic !l;all be as ca te tor thee to endure it alwaycs,as toattemprit ſymtimes. 


| Let vsrheretorc prep: r2 our [-lucs to allcaſualries, leſt fortune ſurpriſe vs vn- 
proutucd. Let vs make pouzrtie familiar vnto vs: welhall be more afſuredly 
rich ,it we know that it 15 no gricuous matter to be poorc. That Maſter of plea- 
ture {, ic ha certaine dayes wherein he very ſparingly and niggardly re- 
; prefjes !:15 lungergto rout it any thing were wanting of his tull and conſum- 
| mare picalure,or zow much wanted, or whether it werea thing ofrhat delerr, 

tata man {ſhould employ mucilabour in repayring the ſame. Himſelfe ſaith 
| Nis 11 01» Epitiles , which he wrote to Polienus Charmus bcing magiſtrate,& he 
| go:cth therein, thar all his victuals for one day colt him not three pence halte- 
; penie,and that I72trod-7:45 diet, who had not fo farre forth profited as himſelfe, 
' coſthim no more. T hinkeſt thouthar in this kindeof life there is nor « ſaciety ? 
| Vndoubccdly there is pleaſure in it, and not ſuch pleaſure which is fomie and 
fectinz,and ottcntimesto be repaired, but ſtable and certaine : for neyther 15 
water,nor broth ,nor a morſcll of barley bread a plcaſantdyer; bur iris an eſpe- 
callp'caſurc tor a manto beable to take his contentment in theſe, and to haue 
ctabliſ{h:d himſclfe ſo tarre in himſelfe,that no iniuric of foi tunc can ſhake his 


they that are condemncd to dic,arcnot ſo poorely intrearced by him that is their 
exccutioner, \ How great is the magnitude of his minde, that maketh that habi- 
tude voluntafic in himſelfe,to admit thoſe things with willingneſſe which or- 
dinarily are accuſtomed to be cnioyned for a pena!tie : this is ro preoccupate 
the weapons of fortune. Begin therefore , my Lucilius , to follow theſe mens 
cuſtomes,and take fore dayes to thy ſelfe, wherein thou mayelt retirethy {clic 
from thine affaires,and content thy ſelfe with alittle. Begin to haue ſome con- 


uerſcand familiarity with poucrtic. | 
S Be 


reſolution. T he ordinaric allowance of the priſons 1s farre more then this ,and ; 
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Lucius Annans Seneca 
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Be bolge my gucit,and {et proude wealth at nought, 
1nd make thee worthy God by mode#t thought. 


| Noother man is worthie God, but he that hath contemned riches, of whoſe 
| pulſcſion I debarre thee not; bur my delire 1s,that thou mightelt poſſeſſethem 
- without tearc, which by one meanes thou (halt obraine, if thou canſt perſyade 
| tliy (elte that thou mayelt liuc happily without them, and regard them nog. 
| therwilethen as Alecting benefites,thou canſt well want. Burnow let vs begin | 
' roconcludeour | piltle: firlt, ſayeſt thou, Pay me that chou oweſt. I will fend 
 Eptcuris to pay thee my debt : Immoderate wrath cngendreth madneſſe.How trye | 
' this 1s thou muſt needes know, when thou haſt had both a ſlauc and an enemie. 

T bis afiection kindlcth it ſelte againſt al men,it ariſcth as wel from Joue as from 
| hate,as wellamongſt fcrious things as playcs and paſtimes ; neyther $killeth it 

trom how greata cauſe it grow,but what kinde of mindeit meeteth with: ſor | 
| 15n0 matter how great the tire be, but where it falleth ; for the greateſt and. 
| ſoundettrymabcrs haue ſuſtayned agreat fire: againe , eric trees and ſuch as are. 

apt ro be tir-d,nourtth aſparkle ſo long till it breake into a flame. So is It, my} 
 Luctlr,as,furie is the end of immoderate wrath,and thertore is anger to beauoy- | 
| ded,not for modcration, but tor healths ſake. | 
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He1$F. XX. 

\ Thatpubiique aff ures are to be omitted and cail off,and privacie to be affected : but pri- 
n4acicandnot folrtude,and drteitation of conucr/ation. He counſelicth to forfake the 
Cont ..23.' the pcmpe thereof, both which are attended with tumults and troubles, 4 
anſe af 11 [ume HMaiters, See with whom thou communicateit at the table. 


M2920 £g Am heartily glad as oftentimes asT receive thy letters, tor they 
RN 22 {me with much good hope: for now they promile not, butal- 
LIs lure mein thy behalte. Doc therefore in ſuch ſort, I pray and 
belcech thee, as thy letters doe import : for what better thing 
can Iintreat at my triends hand, then that for which I ſhouldim- 
' plore God in his behalte ? YVithdraw thy lclte,it thou mayeſt, from theſe bukie 
attures, orit thou can{t not forcibly deliver thy ſelte, we haue ouer-Jong beene 
prodigall ot timc,let vs begin now in onr age to play the good husbands. Is this 
 diltaſctui! rothee ? Ye hauc lued inthe ſtormic Occan, let vs dic in a quiet | 
hatbor. Yet would I not adviſe thecto aftet a {ingulariticand name by thy re- | 
' tirement,wiich neythorthou oughteſt to boaſt of or to conceale. For neuer | 
will I fo much: condemne thic turie of mankinde,that to.the end thou maycſts | 
uoyde the lame, wouid haue thee locke thy (clfe vpinan hermitage,and burie | 
theatlaires of tus word incucrlaſting forgetfulnefle. Behanethy ſclfe in ſuch 
fort, rhat retreat ot thine be apparent bur not eminent; and then ſhal they who | 
have hberue tone according tothcir own gcod liking.perceive whether they 
ought whoily to hide themlelucs or no. For thineowne part thou mayclt not. | 
T hevigorot thy wit,the clegancy of thy writings,thy many great and famous 
a4!tances haus brought thee torth into the face of the world. Thou art alrea- 
die fv tarre engarcd in the knowledge of men, that though thou wert confine 
nike furthermott corner of the world, yet would thy former actions diſcoutr 
; them-. 
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thy former light, which will attend thee;, whither ocuer thou retirett th yleltc. 


eoragone ot imingde! For whatthaiethouJeauc which thau mayclt imagine 


rohane fortaken vawillingly ! What thy cliencs ? Bur of theſeno oneaftecterh 
 ticebut g4peth tor ſome hat 4rom thee(hhailit be thy friends ? In times pait 
' men attected tricndihips nowhunt theyatzer profits, Art taou atrai that the 


older fort, being ab:indoned by thee, thould chaunge thetr willes? Contiderin 
' counmterpo1ze of ali tins,thar athing (opretions as 15 Liberte, cannot be purcha- 
le but very deerly. Finally, bethinkthy (cite, whether thouhadlt rather, Jole 


ther choſe rhings that belong vato thee,or thy tclf. Wouſd to God thau bait 
' becac {o 6appie as-50 wWaxe Od eattcr the manner of thine aunceitors ; and for- 


' rne 12d not made thee ſo cminent as the.hygta done a fhgden telicttie,thy 


- 


| PFOUINCE and procreation,and whatſoguer is promiſed by thele haue tpan{por- 
red thee very tarre irom thetigatol a contented ite. And greater things. be- 


fd 5thele {hail ſeale thee hereatrer, and the one {hail beger the other. Whar 


' hallbethecnd 2? Thinkeſt thou thy contefts and honours ſhall be ſo affluent, 
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thatiioching lnall remaine for thee ro delire, 2, I hat time ſhall never happen. 


Thatwinch welay to be the order and vnitingof cauſes which tie deitinic, rhe 


4 


{ime l:kewile ſay we to be of covercouſnes ; the one taketh iz beginning from 
' theend otrac orher, Into that lite art thou demiſed which thatl neyther end 
' thy miſerionor ſcruitude. Pull chy necketheretore out from the yaake 7 it 15 


berterto cut it in pieces all at once, then to {utter it perpetually to bereſtrained. 
[irhou withdraw thy ſelte roa priuatelite,all things will be lefler, butthey: will 
hli thee the more; bur now divers things,and heaped one vpon another, ſatii- 
ticthec nor. But whether haddeſt rhou rather to haue fecuritic in want; or 


| hunger i abundance ? Felicitie is both couctaus;and expoſed to othersgreedi- 


netje. Aslong as noching (hall ſufhce thee, ragu ſhale notgine. contentment to 
others, How {ayeſt thou,thall eſcape thise ;By any meanes whatſoeugr.: Be- 


_ | thinkethy (elfe how many things thou haſtralhiy attempted tor money, how 
; manyt:ing 


; rhou haſt inb»riouſly vndertaken tor honor; ſomthing alſo'is ra-be 


_ 


 atter;pred tor thy quict ſake,or 19 Cats {olicnudcof procuration;,and afterwards 


of ciuiil 0#ces,thou muſt waxe 0Jd in traucl}, and be alwayes toiled with'new 


| waucs, which thou cantt not auoyde by any madeſticor queret lite. Forimhar 


auayleth thee to be willing to ſettle thy quiet, itchy fortumneiill nor? Wihatad- 
{oitthou permit the ſame toencreale ? the berter the ſacceſie ts; caomiore rhe 


 texreincreaferh, T will recount 'vnto thee in:this place the ſaying ofiHectaar; 
' who ſpake truth amid(t the tortures of his dignitic,and tauours urthe Couctot 


Avevsrvs: For Hizhnesit ſelſe thunderethat the highei4.14 you enquire :ofme 


 inwhat booke he ſaid it : it was in that which was intttuled Promerberd.:Þ firs 


vou!d he ſay that feare and amaze poſlcſleth the higheſt. :1s there therefore a 
nepowerotthateſteem that thy ſpeech ſhould be {od fordred? The manwas 


inzenious,and ſuch as was togiue a great example of Romanceloquenceat tc- 


 Iutichad not enfeebled him, nay rather gelded'bim. :;I'bis| ond attenderh if 


thou reſtraine not thy {cife preſently,and ſhorten thy faylkes,cxcept (which he 
to lately affected) thou beare for theland. I could' be quay with thee-tor this 


| lentence of Mecenas, but I fearc me thou wile inot recoing it tbr god payment 
' nthis fort, but wilt cavill (it I know thee well) and accepr-of my paymony in 


thecoyne [ hold currant. Howlſocuer the matter be Lwill borrow from-E x 


Evays: Thouart (ſaith he) t9 take care with whom thou. cate! and drnkest before 


3. 2 thy 


miclues. Thoucanſt nor be conceaied, there will bealwayes ſome luſtre of 


Cont bou fertile thy icite in repyſe without the — man, without de- | 
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| Lucius Annans Seneca» 
| thy meate, then what thoueateit and drinkest : for aplentifull and fleſhic fea#t without | 
4 /riend,cs the life of a Lionor allolfe. T his ſhall not happen tothee,exceptthou | 
| retire thy ſeite,o& ſeparate thee from the multitude ; otherwiſe thou ſhalt haue | 
atthy table, not thy friends, but ſuch as thy remembrancer hathchoſena. | 
mongſtthe multitude of thy ſaluters. But hedecciueth himſelfe that ſearcherh | 
a triend inthe baſe court,and approueth him in the banquet. A man much oc: 
cupicd and belteged by his goods, hath no one greater miſchicfe, then that hee 
thinketh them to be his friends whom he louethnot, that belecueth that his 
benefits are powertull enough to get him friends, wheras ſome the more they 
' owea man,the more they hate him. A little debt maketh a man a debtor, a 
' orcat an enemie ? What therefore , doe not benchits beget friendſhips ? They 
| doc,ifa man might make choyle of thoſe that ſhould receiue them,ifthey were 
' weil imploycd,and notrathly caſt away. T herfore whilſt thou beginneſt to be 
' thine owne man, in the mean while vie this counſel of the wiſe-men,that thou 
think it to be more pertinent tothe matter,to regard who recetucth then what. 
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That Phileſophne is in deedes not in words,and that therefore we ought to addreſje our 
[elues to them, and that conitantly. For wiſedome t the conueniency and —_— 
tenor of our wilsandlife. Pouerrie alſo is not to be feared, and riches if they be pre- 
ſent not to be loued. Moreoucr a warning that on certaine dayes we act and meitate 

| poore wen, 


+ thou art in health,and thinkeſtthy ſelfe worthy at ſome timeto 
&Y WS be made thinc owne I rcioyce: for it ſhall be my glorie, it I may 
; Fs drawethcc out trom thence, whereas thou floate!t without hope 

: C0" gerting out. Bur this I heartily begge and carneſtly exhort 
| thee too, my Zxairw,thart thou ſhut vp Philoſophic 1n the ſecret of thy heart, 
| and that thou make an experiment of thy progreſſe, not by thy ſpeech or wri- 
tings, but by the ftirmitic of thy minde,and the diminution of thy deſires. Ap- 
proue the words by the deedes.One is the ſcope of thoſe thatdeclaime and de- 
mand applauſeot anafſembly. Anothcrot thoſe that derainethe carcs of yong 
and idle men with divers and voluble diſputation. Philoſophie reacheth vs to 
doe and notto ſpeake,and exaQteth this of vs, that cuery one liue according to 
her law,leſtthe life ſhould difter from ſpeech, that the lite be in it ſelfe of one | 
colour, without any diſcord oftattions. T his is both the greateſt office, and to- | 
ken of wilſedome,thar the ations be correſpondent tothe words, and that hee 
which followeth her be alwayes equal & like vnto himſelfe. Who ſhal perform 
this? Few, yet ſome {hall. T histhing isdifhcule, neyther ſay Ithata wiſe-man 
ſhould alwayecs march one pace,burt one path. Obſcrue therefore whetherchy 
garment and thy houſe doe diſagree, whether thou art liberall towardsthy 
{clfe,and niggard|y towards thine, whether thou ſuppeſt trugally and buildeſt | 
prodigally ? Take once vnto thee acertaine ruleand mcaſure of life, andleuell 
the ſameaccording torhat ſquare. Some men in their houſes reſtrainethem- 
(clues, abroad are lauith and prodigall. Thisdiuerſitic is a vice,and the ſigne of 
an vnconſtant minde,and not as yet brought in frame. Moreouer I will tell thee 
; whencethis inconſtancie of affaires and connſailes doth proceed, No man pro- | 
| polerh vnto himſeltc an end wherevnto he will tend, neyther if he have She | 


—_—— 
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' cOntideration thou thalt cntertaine them,they will be pleaſant aiſo:tor in them 
there isa ſecuritie, withour which nothing is pleaſant. I chercfore judge that 
 heceſſarie, which.as ] wrote vnto thee,greatmen haue often done, to interpoſe 
. certaine dayes, wherein by imaginaric pouecrtic we may excrcile our {clues to 


mm HR 


 Fpicurs even at this preſent voluntarilic defray the ductic forme. Belceue mc, 
thisthy diſcourſe ſhall haue morelultre and magniticence ina lowe bedde,and 


— - 


light bythe riches which are in our poſſeſſion, and as it were in our bolome ? 
, Why may we not? Great is his courage, which having long time and much ad- 


they are his. It is much,nor to be corrupted by thefcllowlhip of riches. Great 
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| poſed it, forth he perſcuerin the lame,but oucr- [hooreth himlſclfe 3 aN9 not oNn- | 
'ychangerh he,bur returneth and re-intangleth himlclteimn thoſe vices, which 
he himlelte had forſaken and condemned, Thar I may theretorc leaue the 
oldedetinitions of wiſedome,and comprehend the whole manner of humane 
life, I can be contenF with this. \Vhar 1s witedome? Towill one ching, and to 
nill the ſame: although thouadde norrthe exception, tizar it be iuit which thou 
willelt. Oneand the ſame thing cannot alwayes pleaſe any man, except it bee 
right. Menthcrctorc know nor what they will except in that very moment 
whercin they will. In ſumme,no man 15 po{ttiue in his willing or nilling. The 
1udgement is daily varied,and turned intothe contrarie, and ro many men lite 
paſſerh awaylike a May-game. Purſue then that which thou hit beeun, and 
| thou (halr happily artainc eyther tothe he!ght, or ar leait-wile to that thou a- 
 loneſhalt vnderltand that as yet it15 nor complcat. \Vhar {hall become, ſavelt 
thou,otrhis troope of my familiars ? Allthis troupe whenthou detiltelt to feed 
them will teede themſeiues,orthat which thot can{t nor know by ty mcrites, 
; thou {hat vnderſtand by the mcanes of povertie. She will retaine thy true and 
certain friends,and whoſocuer {hall leaue,tollowecd not thee but anotherthing, 
And is not poucrtie to be loued tor this one thing, that {the dilclulerh vnto thee 
whoarethy vnfained triends? O when will that day come tiiut no man will | 
belicthine honour ? Let thereforc all thy thoughts rend hither, ttudicand with 
| this,remitting all other vowes /nto God , that thou mayelt be content with 
thy ſelfe and ſuch goods that accrue by thy lelfe. What felicitic may bc neerer 
vntoGod ? Reduce thy ſelfe,and content thee with the leaſt eſtate, lowerthen 
which thou canſtnot fall: and that thou maycſt the more willingly doe it, to 
this ſhall belong the tribute of this Epiſtle. Alchough thou enuicic, yer ſhall 


we ——_—__—_— 


vndera ragged coate; for it ſhall nor onely be ſaid bur approued. And for mine 
owne part hauel during my lite time otherwiſe heard thar which my friend De- 
nerrulad,when as I ſaw him naked,couched and lying vpon lefle then firaw ? 
Forthen is he not a Maſter of truth, but a witnefſe. \Vhar then,oughr wero ſer 


mircd them about him,laugherh at them,and rather hearcth then teelerh that 


5he that is poore in his riches, but moreſecure is hee that wanteth riches. ] 
know not, faycſt thou, how this man will beare his povertie, if he fall into the 
lame; neytherknow I,faith Epicurs,if this poore man wil contemne his riches 
it he tall on them, Therefore in both of themthe minde is to be eſteemed and 
lookedinto ; whether the one aff:&ed his-pouertic, the other flartered nor 
bis riches. Otherwiſe the ftrawe bed, ahd ragged coate wouid be buta ſlender 
argument of good will,except it were manifeſt, thatany one ſuſtered rhem nor 
ofneceftitic but voluntarily. But it is theſigne of a great wit,not to runnc after 
tmethings as it they were the better, but to prepare him{cltc co endure them 


with tacilitie. And truely, Lacilzus, they are ealicr : but when as with marure 


entertain? thetrue;z which is the rather to be done becauſe we haue beene 
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' rather ought the mindeto be awakened and rouſed trom flecpe,& to beinſtry. 


' ther. Thedifterence which 1zbetw ceneſplendorandlight, whereas this hath 
| acertaine originall and trom it ſ{cite, that thineth by rcaſon of anorher : the 


Lim Annens Seneca_s 
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drowned in dclights, nd all things i in our iudgements a arc Hd and Sent: 


| ed and admoni{hcd,that nature hath propoſed vs the leaſt. No man 1s borne 
rich : who{ocucr entreth lite, i5commandcd to bee contented with bread and 
'milke. From theſe beginnings Kingdomes containe vs not® | 


_ — 


FarisSt LAT 


that true/þlendov 1s 1n Philoſophie,andpr occeacth not from honoursor tities. Thatjle 
21ues FO thoſet bat hane ons and cleane wnts her,a perpelu. ul name and fame. An em- 
bi eme from vicvays, To the intcrt thou mayest mereaſe thy riches dinunt 


thy deſires. 


P £9! JInkeſt thouthat thou haſt to doc with thoſe thoughts whereof | 
> thou haddcit writto me ? 7] hou halt a mightic bulinc{l: with 
thy felte, and art troubleſome to thy ſeite. T hou knowetlt not | 
\ vharthou wouldelt : thoudocſt better allow then follow hone! 
B things. TI hou fſvelt {where {c}1citieis planted, but thou dareit nat 
attainetherovnto. Put what tis that hindereth thee, becauſe thou thy leife 
docit little conceiue or pric into, I will tcll thee, Thou thinkelt thele things 
orcat matters whichthou arttoleaue, and when as thou haſt propoſeFto thy ; 
{c!te that lecuritic whervnto thou art to paſlc the light ofthis life from whence 
thou art to part,rctaineth rhee 251tthou wert to fall into ſome loathſome and 
darko places. Thou abuſeltthy felte Zaci/ree,we alcend trom this life to the o- 


—— 


ſamedifterencets theretwixt this life andthat. This becauſe it is reflected vp- 

; pon byan externall light will preſently yeclda thicke ſhadow ro whomſocuer | 
lerteth himfelfe before the ſame ; tut that other {hincth by his owne light, | 
1hyt {tug1c $ will make theefamous and noble. I wilirelate an example of Fp:- 

; curis waen he wrote to 1domen4us,and reuoked him from a pompcous lite to a 
 fairhfull and ſtable glorie, who was4miniſterarthatti me of rigorons and regall 
| Power and had theh: indlivg of many mightie matters. // (ſaith he): on art tou- 
- d with «lorte,my Fpiitlesf ls Wl make thee more famor's then all thoſe th UNS which 
hou hott e/1,and for which thou art hononred. Whether I pray you, lied he? 

wv ho ld fnowne [4omen ens except Farcurus had regiſtred an engraucd him 

| m his Letters? All thoſe Potentartcs \Princes,and the King himſelte, trom whom 
| 1demen ew had his eſtate and dignitice, are buried in eternall obliuion.Cicerees E- 


| 
' paſtes ſuſter nor the name of Arricrs to be exſtinguithed,, neyther had Agripps 
his fonne in lawnor T7hcr1es his neeces husband nor Pruſus Ceſarhis nephews 
{onne,amonelt fo grearnames ne had beene obfcured, had not Cicero maintay- 
ned his reputation,and kept him in memorie. After vs there ſhall come along 
and hidden trat of time, ſome few wits {hall lift vp their heads, and being likely 
1 lengrh toflcepe in thoſame {ilence,{ha!l reliſt oblinion,and ſhall keepe them» 
(clones Jong time in reputition. That which Fpicuras corld promiſe his friend, 
that promiſe I thee, Lucz/icee. T ſhall bave favour with polteririe,and can bearea- 
WAY wit IVE names ſuch as fhall live in memoric. One /reil promiſed 


and por tormed totwo eternall memoric : 
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You both rc fortunate if ought my verſes can, 

Ao day ſhall you exempt from memorie of man ; 

1191/4 haugit # NE As houſe ſhall tand,andliſling bile 
von theCapito!s rocty and leftie ſide, | 
Ana Remane father ſhall the Romane E mpire entde. 


 Allthoſe whom fortune hath aduanced,al they that have bin the members and 
' parcel» of another mans power,theircredite hath beene inhaunced, their houles 

haue boene trequenred during the time that they themſelucs flourithed,after 

them their memorie was quickly extinguilhed, T he reputation of wits increa- 
 ſcrh daily, and not onely continueth for them, but althat is received, which is 

adherent vnco thaem. Andrtothcend that 74omene be not gratis incloſed in 
my Epiltie, he [ball redeeme the ſame at his owne charge. To him Epicurws 
' wrote cis noble ſentence, wherein he exhortcth him to make Pirhocles rich af- 
tr n0 vVALger or vaiccrtaine manner: eu wilt ( faith he) make PirHocies 
 richy(hea muje n0t ampirfie hs poſſeſSions but aimmfh his deſires. T his ſenrencc is lo 
p!aincthat it needeta no incerpretation,and ſo cxpreſſeas it needeth nohelpe. 
| Tacmoniin tacerthis onething , that thou ſuppoſe not this onely to be {poken 

ofriches, howſocuerthou applyclt it,it 15 all one. Ifthou wilt make Pithoctes ho- 
cit thou multi notamplitic his honours, bur dimini{h his delires. If thou wilt 
that P/59c/es be In perpetuall pleaſure , thou muſt not amplihe his pleaſures 
 burdiminilh his detires. It chou wilt make Pithocles olde , and cauſe himro hue a 
comp:car life,chou mult not amplitic his yeares,but diminiſh his defires. Thou 
butnorcaſon to iudge that thele are onely Epicarxs ſpecches,for they are pub- 
| lis. T hat which was wont to be don in the Senate,tharalſo think I tit tro be don 
 inPhilolophie. Whenany one hath deliuered his minde, which partly pleaſerh 
' me, bid him diuide his ſentence,and I tollow the ſame ſo diuided. T he more 
willingly recite I theſe good ſayings of Epicurws, to the end I may ſhew thoſe 
who build therevpon,being conducted with a fooliſh preſumption, and that 


> me rene. 


 thinke to haue a cloake for their vices,that they ought to Jiue honeſtly in what 


Place ſycuer they bide. When they thall approach theſe Gardens, and ſhall ſce 
, written oucr the gate of them, 


teere well mayſ? thou abide my gentle gueſt, | 


Heere pleaſure is efteew'dthe chiefeſ beſt. 


The Hoſt of this houſe courtcous vnto his gueſts, full of hoſpitalitie and hu- 
| Manitic, will be addreſ[ed, and ſhall entertain thee witha cake, and preſent thee 
| with water,as much as will ſuffice thee, and inthe end {Ill ſay vnto thee : Ha// 
 theu not beene well enter tamed ? T hcſe Gardens, I tahtbee , prouoke not but ex- 
 Unguiſh hunger: neyther make they thee thriſe-more great by thedrinkings ; 
butaſſwage them by anaturall and gratuitall remedie. In this pleaſure am I 
Waxen o!de I ſpe.ke with thee of theſe defires which receiuenoconlolation, to 
vNMlitis good torclcaſe ſom things,to the end hey may ceaſe. Forin regard 
0! teextraordinaric which a manmay detcrre,chaſtice and oppr eſſe, Ewill ad- 
| uirtulorhoc of one thing, that this B neyther a paturall nor neceſſaric vo'uptu- 
, 0u-nelle, Tothis thou art in no manner tycd, whatſocucrthou beſtoweſt ont, 
—_[lit391untarie. The bcllic hearcthno precepts,it demandeth and calleth on vs; 
_ ! yet henotatroubleſome creditor, but farisfied with little, prouided thou 

g'uchim that which thou oweſt,nor that which thou payelt. 
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| (leo, oht manf ully to dr1/fodlge our {eiluess buſmeſſes,and how the ſnares are e3ti.er tobe 
looſed or broken ; yet iet opportunity aud good occaſion be reſpected, and not let /lp. 
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Furthermore he deſfiſe:h and cafteth {From him theſe falſe ſplendors. Then atcth he 4 | 


ſentenccofl:ricvrvs, That al men part out of this life children , that is ano. | 


rant 9 the truc lifes | 


Hou vnderſtandctt now that thou art to acquir thy ſclfe of theſe 

bulinetſes,in appearance faire, but euill: but how thou mayelt ef 

3 tc the ſame, thou askelt my counſell. Many things cannot bee 

d” taught butin preſence. A Phylitian cannot choole by his Ler- 

ecrs the time of repalt and bathing,he mult teelethe pulſe. Iris an 

olde proucrb; That the Fencer taketh counſailem the field appointed for combat. The 
countenance of his aducrlaric makes him thinke on ſomwhar,the motion of his 
hand, and the inclination of his bodie aduiſeth ſomewhat to him that bee- 
holdeth or looketh on. A man may in generall giue aduice eyther by ſpeech, 
or writing of that which hath bcene accultomed,or ofthat which is ncedtullto 
be done ; and ſuch counſel] both tothe abſcnt and to poſteritic, but that other 
when it ought to be done,and how,no man will aduiſe from a farrc'oft:we muſt 
deliberate with the things themſciues, It is the duetic of a good man rhart is nor 
on:lypreſcnt but well aduiled, to take the occaſion when it commeth ; and 
therefore be intentiue after her, take her by the forlocke when thou lecſt her, 
and with all the force ofrhy minde, and to the vttermoſt of thy power labour 
todisburden thee of all theſe charges, which thou haſt taken on thee. Aboue 
all things obſeruc what my counſaile is; my opinion is, that cythcr thou mult 
diſmiſlc this kinde of lite, or loſe thy lite. But I thinke this alſo thar thou muſt 
keepe ſome moderate courſe, to the end that what thou haſt intangled lewdly, 
' thou mayelt rathcr looſe then breake off. And when there ſhould beno other 
; means to diſcharge thy ſclte,that thou mighteſt boldly breake the ſame. T here 


15no man fo faint heartcd, that had rather abide alwayes hanging in the ayre, 


then to fall once. Mcanc while beware thou principally,that thou engage not 


thy ſelte ouer-farrc, content thy ſelte with thofe aftaires thou haſt vnderraken, 
- or ({ince thou wilt that we belccue fo) that haue {urpriſcd thee, T hou mult | 
| not entangſe thy lelte further ; otherwiſe thou wilt looſe thy excuſe, and wilt | 
| make ir knowne,that they havenot [urpriſed thee. For theſe excuſes which are | 


wont to be madc,arc falſe. I could not do other wiſe ; and whartit I will not? I 
was forced todocit. There 1s no man that is conſtrained to foilow fclicitic 
head-long. It is muchit a man cannot repulſe her,at Icaſt-wiſe ro make head a- 
gainſt her,and to reliſKhe lwittneſſe of fortune. Art thou diſpleaſed if I come 


| 
| 


not onely to giue thee counfaile, but it T call others alſo to thy afliftance ? Truc- | 


 Iytheyare more wiſethen I am, it 1s of them thar I take aduice,, if I hayeany 
| thing todeliberate. I haue read an Fpiſtic of Eprenrms , that tendeth ro this pur- 
poſe, which1s written to /domenerws,whom he intreaterh that as muchas in him 
Ieth, he flie and haſten betore any grearcr force intercepr,and cut off his liberty 
| trom retiring : yer addeth the ſame man,thatnothing is to be attempted except 


when it may be aptly and Jinely executed. But when the time that a man bath 


Nue of thoſe things that are molt difficult, if we haſten not our ſclues before 
the time, andit wee be notnegligent when it ſhall beetime to haſten. But] 


| 


[1 


| 
 {olongexpetted ſhall come,he faith that we ought ro diſlodge ſuddenly. Hee | 
trbidderh him fleepe that ſuppoſeth to flie ; hee hopeth alſo an happle | 


thinks 
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| thinkethou demaundelt the aduice of the Stoicks ; there is no man ought to 
accuſe them towards thee oftemeritie, they are more warie then (trong, Hap- 
- pilythouexpectelt thattheſethings be ſpoken to thee. It isa ſhame to taint vn- 
| derthe burthen ; thou oughtelt to wraltleagainit the charge thou halt vnderta- 
' ken, A man that flycth trauel,is neither valiant nor hardic;he is the man whoſe 
courage redoubleth, the moredifficult hisaftaires grow. All this {hall be ſa d 
 vnto thee,it perſeucrance ought to bring any profit,it it be neceſſarie if nothing 
| ought to be doncor ſuffered that is vnworthie a good man ; otherwiſe hee wall 
| not tire himſelte aftera ſhametull and dithoneit trauaile,and would not mcddlc 
with affaires, left he ſhould reape paine thereby, much eſſe would hedoethat 
; which thou thinkeſt he would doe, that finding himlſelfe entangled in affaires, 
full ofambition he would alwayes ſupportthar patlion : bur atter that he (hall 
; know the dangers wherein he 1s plunged, to be tull of incertaintie and doubts, 
| he will withdraw his foote, yet not turne his backe, bur by little and little will 
 retircin ſafetie. T ruely it isan caſte thing, my LZuc!lizs, ro eſcape trom buli- 
| neſſe,ifthou contemne theprofit ofthem : they are thoſe thatreraine and ſtay 
' vs, Whar {hall Idoe then ? thall T leaue ſolong hopes ? Shall I thendeliſt when 
Tamtoreceiue the profite ? Shall I not haue any man.to atrend me, andgiue 
me? Shall my litter be vnattended? and my baſe Court without ſutors ? With 
' much hearts-griete and vnwillingnefſe doe men depart from theſe hopes ; they 
louethe profit that procecdeth trom theſe miſcries , yet hate they the miſeries 
themſclues. So complainethey of their ambitions as of their miſeries : and if 
thouconlider well their true affe&ion,they hate them not, bur th&y arc angrie 
withthem.Shake oft thoſe men which deplore that which they have deſircd, 
and ſpcake ofthe forſaking of thoſe things which they cannor want, thou ſhale 
ſcethat they inceſſantly keepe company with that which they report inceſſant- 
ly to be molt diſtaſtefull and diſſiking ro them. T rueit is, my Zac; , that ſer- 
uitude rctaineth few perſons,and few perſons retaine ſcruitude: bur ifthou art 
rcfolued in thy minde to diſmiſle the ſame, and that in good earneſt libertie beſt 
pleaſcth thee ; and that to this one intent thou demandeſt counſaile,that with- 
| out perpetuall telicitic thou mayecſt have power to docthe ſame. W hy ſhould 
not the whole company of Stoicks allow thereof? All Zenoes Chry/ippt will per- 
| [wade moderate, honeſt, and true things. But if tor this cauſc thou recoileſt, that 
| thou maycft looke about thee, how much thou ſhalt carrie with thee,and what 
great riches thou needeſtto liue in repoſe, thou ſhalt neucr findean iſſue: a man 
| loaden with a burdencannort ſauc himſelfe by ſwimming. Depart from that 
| to enter with the fauourof the goddes intoa better lite, pronided that this 
| favour be not like vnto theirs, ro whom they haue giuen cuils with a ſmiling 
 andgratious countenance,excuſed by this one thing,that the goods which burn 
and rorment, were giucn to thoſe that wiſhed for them, I had alreadie ſealed vp 
; myletter,but I muſt open it againe,thar I may ſend it to thee with a ſolemne 


' preſent,and bring with it ſome magnificall ſentence; and beholde Iknowenot 


© ————— 
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; wheth-r one more true or more eloquent is falnein my hand. W hoſc is it,ſay- 
' eſtthou? Epicuris : foras yet do I fill my packet withother mens purpoſes. X's 
man departeth otherwiſe out of this life but as rf he did but newly enter.Surprile what | 
| manthou wilt, young,of middle age or olde ; thou ſhalt finde them alike afraid 
of death,and allofthem as ignorant of life. No man hath finiſhed any thing: 
for we alwayesrefer our affaires tothe time to come. There is nothing in this 
 ſentencethar pleaſeth me ſo much,then when ir reproacheth olde men, that as 


yet they are infants. No man, ſaith he, doth otherwiſe depart out of this cn 
eacn / 
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then as hewwas borne. it 13 talſe,we die worſe then we were borne: it is our ex- | 
rour and notnaturcs ;the mult complame of vs, and fay,whar meaneth this, [. 
| haue bred vou without delires, withour teares , without ſuperſtition, without ' 
| p-rtidiouſneſte,md other plagucs,depart out of Iife !uchas you entred ? That 
m4 is fealoned in wiledome, who dicth as ſccurely as he is Lorne. But now 
teare we, when danger approacheth our heart, our colour failcth vs, and truit- 
Joie teares tall trom cureyes. What is more abſurd then to be fearefull enen 
'nthevery entrance of ſecuritic ? But the cauſe hereof is this ; becauſe we are 
vovdoof all voodnetie whoreas inthe end ofourlife we labovr with the defire 
| of them: [UFO Part cnercofremaineth with vs, it is loſt, it is vaniſhed, no man 
| caroth how weil he luerh, burhow long, whereas all men might haue the hap 
F line well :nomen hauc to luc Long. 
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eICRzZESP Hou fuppoliit that I will write vnto thee how kindly the winter. 
2 $2. 3 hath doalt with vs, which was both remitſe and ſhort ; how vn- 
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7 kindly the ſpring was,and prepoltcrous the coluc, and {uch other 
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Aj. i roves as delight thoſe thar loue words. But I will write ſowthung 
LI which inay profit both thee and mc. And what cilz {ha!lthatbe 
but to exhvitihveto ago0d mind 2 Askeit thou me what the {Gundationther- 
ol is? Poonotioy im vancthings. Said I thatthis 1s the founvation , 1t 15the | 
| perfeMingandtulnedle rhorcot; Hee obtaineth the fulnefle of this g90d,who | 
OWE whercin Iys pleaſure lyeth, and bath not buiiced his telicitic on atio- | 
| ther manspower :hets altogether in care,and ii] allured, who 15 rtickied with a+ | 

{ny hope, a.houch hee holcerthit in his hand, airhough hee cafily obtaine the | 

 {faimc,aliough the things he hopcd tor haucncuer decociucd him. Poe thisa- 

| bouc ail things,my /.acirs,Jearne torcioyce, Thou thinkelt now that ] take | 

many »{thypicalures trom thee, who driue trom thee thofe that are gottenby | 

eututito no {ippoſcthartheſe hopes and Iweeteſt delights arc to be auoy- ; 

| Ued , nay, rather It 13 quite COontrarie. : will not that at any time thou be | 
without ioy. I wiil thatit be bred vntotheein thinecowne houſe; and it15 bred, 
 1tlo be that it be withinthy {elte. All other delights repleniſh not the foule, bur | 
CIearetnecountenance: they are toyes except thou iudgeſt him to be mcrrie | 
thatlaugheth, T he minde oughtto be reſolute and confident, and lifted vpa- | 
boue ail things, Truſt me,truc oy is a ſcucre thing. T binkelt thou thara man 
witha ſmooth and ſmiling countenance, and, as theſe wanton icliowes ſpeake, 
with 4 merrie eyc,concmncth death, opencth his houte to pouertie, bridicth 
hz delights,andmedicateth on paticnce ? He rhat rhinketh on all theſe things | 

Sin great gladnedle, bur little plcaling : in poſſeſſion of this glacncſic ] woule | 
hboucthee begit will never failethce when as thou once findcli out from whence 
rproceedeth.T he beſt of the ſlighteſt mertals 151n the vpper part, they arc rhe 
molt rich which have their vaine hidden in their centre,and wil make him molt 
rica who ihall ſearch ther mine withdiligence, Theſe toyes and trifles where- 
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ind alichacioy wanch commeth from without vs,is without foundation. T his 
whereof | {peake, wherevnro I endenour to draw thee, is ſolid and farre more 


| apparent inwardly. FEndcuour,I befcech thee,my welbeloucd 7 ncilims, ro pra- 


tile that only which may make thee happie : deſpiſe and ſparncear thoſe things 
that outwardly thinc,and which arc promiſed thee from another : tixe thie eye 
yponthe true good, any take thou pleafure 1n that which is thine owne. Burt 
whatmcancth this? ot thy ſelfe, and the better part of thy ſelfe: thinke alſo of 
thy bodte (aithough nothing may be done withour it) ro bea thing rather nc- 
ccllaric then great. It ſugge!teth vaine,thorr and remorsfull pleaſures, and ſuch 
a3,it they be not well tempered withgreat moderation, will turnc intoa contra- 
ric efect. I ſay this, that picaſure is {till falling headlong , and declining vnto 
erivfo.except iPkeep a mediocritie; and hardir is ro kcepa mean in that which 
thou tirmely belecucſt to begood. The delire of true good is allured, Askelt 
thou mc wat this true good 13,and whence it proccedeth ? I wil tell theezfrom 
e999 conſcience, trom honeſt deliberations, from verttous and juſtifiable ati- 
ons,from contempt of ſuch things as are caſuall, from a peaccable,and continu- 


all in{titurion of life, which hath alwayes traced the ſame courſe. Forthey who 


leapt trom ſome purpoles to other, ore!ſe jiumpe not, but by accrtaine chance 
aretranſported ; how can they haue any thing certaine or permanenr, being 
themſ-lues inconltant and in ſulpence? Few there are that diſpoſe both them- 
ſelucs and their eſtares by counſatice. T hereſtafterthe manner ot thoſe ſedges 
that floate on great rivers,goc not,butarccarricd ; whercof ſomearedetayned, 
andarc fottly convayed by a ſlower ſtreame,otherſom carried away by a more 


 vchemenr, others a ſott tyde hath {Jowly carried tothe ſhoare, othersa ſtrong 


currenthath caſt into rhe Sea. \Ve muſt therefore be reſolued what we will,and 
in1tmu{t we perſeuer. Here is the place to pay my debt : for I can pay theein 
the words of thine owne Eyrcurmus and diſcharge this Epiſtle: 1? 5 4 tedious thing 
alw«yes to beginitfe : or if inthis manner the ſenſe may be the better expreſled; 


| Badly live they who alwayes begin to line. \N hy ſayeſt thou? for this word requireth 


i 


[ 


an explanation. Becauſe their lite isalwayes imperfe& : but it cannot be thar 
hee ſhould be prepared for death , that doth but lately beginne toliue.. We 


, mult ſodog,as if we had liucd long cnough.No man hath thought it that begin- 
| neth ro line, when he onely beginneth in good carncſt : neuertheleſle thinke 


| 


{ 
[ 


| t12u not thar theſe are few in number,for almoſt all are ſuch. Some doe rhen 


begin toliue, when they ought to ceaſe : if thou thinke this and wonder, I will 
adde that which ſhall drawe thce more into admiration ; ſome haue ccaſed to 
lue betore they haue begun. 


with the common fort iSictgtured , hauea plcaſurc tender and facile ro melt, * 
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| An Fpitic worthie to be ranked amonest the best. He exhorteth not to feareeuils to 
come, although they threaten, But rather to propoſe them to happen, and [o to forme 
amans [elſe by examining or extenuating them. For what are all theſe feares? The 
Liſt of them 1s death, and contemne that by reaſon. Great men haue doneit, Plebe- 
ans ani! S$lmes hme done it. Why (houldeſt theu not aſpire ? Take the wiſard from 
thmns: that which thon feareſt is paine , which aten1er Woman hath ſuffered m her 
' thild-be, Finally, thou art borne to this, to bee toſſed, to erienc, to Cie: acknow- 
leize thy de;tume : yet with . vicvavs precept, neither wiſh for death, neither | 


' 


fearett. 


Hou writeſt viito me that thou art diſquicted in mind about the | 
cuent of thy iudgement, which the furie of thine enemie doch | 


n and anticipate our calamitics, which will betall vs too ſoone,and loſe the 
preſent good tor tcarc of the cuillto come? Vndoubredlyit is a great folly to | 
make amans ſelte miſcrable tor the preſent, becauſe that ſometimes hereafter 
| he mult be: but 1 will leadertheeto fecuritic by ano: her way, it thou wilt dif 
| burthen thy {cltc of all care 5 makeaccornt, that whatſocuer thou teareſt ſhall 
| betall rhee, is alrcadie happened, ant! what euu! ſocucrit be, meaſure it by thy 
{eltc, and taxe thy teare. T hercoy inalt thou wdge vndoubtedly, cither that 
thinecuiil1snotgreat, or that it 15not long: neither mayelt thou ſpend much 
time in gathcring exampics, to coniorme thee, cueryage is ſtored with them, 
In whatlocucr part otattaires, cither c1uil] or cxtcrnall, thou fixcft thy racmo- 
ric, thou ſhale meet with iyits,citaer profictent in wiſdome, or of great toware- 
 neſlv. Canthere thcn,il fo be thou be condemned,a worle fortune befall chee, 
thento be bamithed, tu beicdtopriſon? Is there any thing more to be fearcd 
by any man, then thathe {hall be burned, then that he ſhalldie? T hinke verie 
neere'y on eucry one oftheſethings, andrepreſent vntothy ſelfe all thoſc that 


| 
| 
| 
| 


» —<nw . 
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hauc deſpiſed them, who are nor to be ſought for, but choſen out. Kutlizu fo 


ſuttered his condemnation,as1t no other thing more troubled him,then for that 

| he was wrongfully 1udged. <Iezc/zs tooke his exile couragioully, and Kntilius 

alſo willingly ; the one vouchſateing his rcturne tor the good of the Common- 

weale; the other rctuting $5/z hisreturne, to whom in thoſe dayes nothing 

was denied. Socrates diſputed in the prifon, and whereas there were ſome that 

promiſed him fi;pht, he refuſed to make eſcap? ; yea and he remained tothe un- | 
rent tO take from men the feare of two the moſt Creadtulleſt things, that is to | 
ſav, impriſonment and Death. Afurre- thruſt his hand into the flame, A bit- 
terthing it 15 to be burned, but how tarre more intollerable, ifthou ſuffer it by 
thine owneact ? Thou fſecſt an valcarned man,neucr ſtrengthened by my Pre- 
cepts aganit death orgricte, oncly furniſhed with militarie fortitude, exatting 
pumſhment trom kim{clte, of his fruſtrated attempt : he ſtood looking on his 
right hand dropping away in his enemics fire, neither remuucd he his ſcorched 
nand burned ro the bones, before the fire was withdrawne trom him by thec- 
nem! himſelte. Something might he haue performed in thar campe more hap- 
pi'y, but norhing more couragiouſly. Sce how more cager Vertuc is to cnter- 
{ taine perill, then crueltie to command it. Morc caiily did Porſcrna pardon Au- 
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7:5, for that he would hauc killed hum, then A/21nu d:d kimicite, becau'e he | 
1d 07 murihcred hin, 1 helc tables,thou wilt ſay 2c QUerworne, an! lung 
amidde!l thc Schooies. Now w:.ttaou (now the caul215 handled of contempr 

' 0; death) alledge me Vets, And waylhould Inotnominate and repreſent hin 

\ reading Eat latt night Pliers baooke with his {word behind his pillow? Thete 
tO 1NtUmMents1n extremities had he pronided, the one to hauc will ro ie, 

' cheather ro haue power, Hauing then giuen orderto his affaires, as tarre as a 

{ brow nand defperate eitate piroumucd him he thought that onely concerned 

\ hint act: MNATNO Mn Mat einer hauc powerto kill, or opportunitic to 
1c 70. And having his lword urawne, which vatillthattime he had kept 
-» 43d ncate from all murther. Thou haſt not O Foriune, ſaid hee, 55 yer 

F neany (210g 42anſt me, in oppoling thy lelte againlt all my detigncs and en- 

| cetpriſes. 1 haueynor as per tougir for minc 01 'nc,but my countries |;bertic,nct- 

' ther haue | endeuoured fo muca to liuc tree, astoliueamonett free men, Now 

| Incorhe allure: of humane kindare deſpcrare, Cato will well finde a meancs to 

{eclunoicatiberties Afrerthis he gricuouſly wounded himlc!te inthe bo- 

| Gig hich bring drefted and bound vp by his Phyſitians. Catothat had alrea- 

' Glo much blood, and much tirength, but nothing lott of che greatnetic and 

0000) fic of his minde : now not only angrie with Cer, but incenled again!! 


' Jin{glic; be forced his naked hands 1nto his mortall wound, and rendred or 
' rather rhrull out toargencrous foule of his, that contemncd all power. I heape 
' not vp together theic examples for this preſent, to the intent ro excrcite my 
wit, bot rather to give thee courage agatnlt a thing that feemeth fo dreadtull 
and terrible, Ang more ealtly tnall I cxhort thee in my opinion, it I ſhow, rhat 
not oaly great 1nd generous perſons hauc contemned this moment of yeelding 
| vpraoghutt, but that ſomc men oft Lrrle value in all other things, haue in this. 
' equilled the vertue or the mon £.cnerous, as that $cpzo the fatherin law to 
| 037777 Porizpeires, wo being forced by a contrarie winde to betranſ{ported into 
' A c:,and perceiting 1 ihip to bein the poſleflion of hisenemics, ſtabbed 
imlcite, anfycring thoſe. who demanded wherethe emmperour was, thar the 
 Lmperour was well. T his vow of his made him equall with his anceſtors,and 
| {utcred notthat the g'oric which ſcemeth to befarall to the Scipronsin dfrics, 
| lnou!d be interrupted. It was much to conquer Carthage, but more to conquer 
| dnh. The Emperour, faith he, is well : andin what ocher ſort ſhould ah Em- | 
 p-rourdie, namely, ſuch a one thatcommandcd Co? I will nor referre thee 
w lormer Hiſtories, nor gathertogetherfrom all ages the many contemners 
and deſpiters of death. Looke onely into theſe very times ot ours, whoſe neg- 
igenceand daintineſle we complaine of,thou ſhalt meer with menotall cſtates, 
ailfortunes, all ages, which hauc cut oftthe courſcot their misfortunes by their 
ceaths, Belecue me Zncithr, lo little ought death to be teared, that nothing 15 
tobe preterred before the benefit thereot.. Hearetherefore ſecurely and conti- 
cently the threats of thine enemic, and although thy conſcience make thee 
| conitdent, yet becauſe thar many things hauccredit, betide the cauſe, hope tor 
| that which is inſt, and prepare thy felte againſt iniuſtice.. Puraboue all chings, | 
remember thou to e{tcemc things {imply as they be, anddeſpoile them ot the | 
tumutand bruit that 15 accuſtomably gen them, and thou ſhatrfind in them, | 
that there is nothing terrible inthem, but the only! tearc. That which thou | 
| icelt betall yong children, befalleth vs alfo that aregreater boyesz they arc at- | 
| raid ottha{ewhom they loue, and withiwhom they trequent and diſport cuc- | 
\ NeUay,itthey foerhem mazked and difgmied. = trom mcn onely ovght jvc 
| | tO 
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| rotake the maske, but from things themſclues, and yceld them their true ang : 
| naturall appearance. Why thewelt thou me {word>and tire, and atroope of | 
| grinning hang-men abour thee? Take away this pompe, vnder which thoulj. | 
| eſt hidden, and wherewith thou terrificſt tooles : thou art Death, which of late 
my ſlauc ormy hand-maiden hath contemned. Againe, why ſhewclt thou me 
theſe whippes and torments, vnder ſo mightic a preparation ? Why leuerall 
engines for ſ{cucrall ioynts, fitted to torture men, and a thouſand otherinſtry- 

mentsto plucke a man in pieces? Lay alide theſe things which aſtonilh vs,com:- : 
mand the groancs and exclamations,and the irkſomenelſle of the cries extorted. 
in the middeſt of the torture. Vndoubredly it is but the paine, which this goy. | 
tie man contemneth, which that man {ick with the paine of the ſtomacke,in his | 
very daintineſle endureth, which the tender woman ſuffereth in her childing, 
Light it1s, if I can endureir, ſhort it i, it I can ſuffer it. Tofle theſe things in 
thy minde, which thou haſt oftentimes heard, which thou haſt often ſaid. Ap. 
proucir by effcR, it thou haſt truely ſaid it, or truely heard it. Forit is avillai.| 
nous reproach, which is wont to be obieRed againlt vs, if we handlethe words | 
of Philoſephic, but not the workes. Whatthinkeſt thou? Suppoſeft thou that 
this is the firſt time that death, baniſhment, and gricte houered ouer thee? ' 
T houart borne to thoſc. Ler vs thinke that any thing may bee done, as if it 
were hereafter to bedone. T hat which I aduiſc thee todo, I ſurely know thoy 
haſt done:Now do I admoniſh thee,that thou drowne not thy mindin this ſol- 
licitude, for it will be dulled and hauelefſe force, when thou haſt reaſon to raiſe 
androuſcit. \Withdraw the ſame from a priuate cauſe to a publike ; ſay that 
thou haſt a mortall and fraile bodice, which ftorraine iniuric and tyranny may 
notonely hurt, but the very pleaſures themſclues may be transformed intotor- 
ments. T he dclicacic of meates cauſeth the cruditic of the ſtomake; drunker- 
neſſe, trembling and aſtoniſhment of the ſinewes ; the pleaſures of the fleſh 
and luſfts, a gencrall deprauationof hands and feer, and all the 1oynts. It I be- 
come poorc, [ hauc many tellowes ; if Ibe banifhed, I ſhall per{wade my elte, 
that rhe place wherein lam confined, istheplacc of my birth ; if I be tied and | 
manackled, what then, now am trec ? T hart nature, as ſoone as we are borne, 

impriſoneth vs in this lumpiſh maſſe of rhe bodie,as in a ſtrong priſon, If I mult 
_ die, I will comfort mylſclfe inthis,that I ſhall ceaſe to be any more ſicke; I ſhall 
ceaſe to be bound; I thall ceaſe to haue power to die. ] am not ſo fond as inthis 
place toperſecute Fpicurus ſong, orto ſay that the feare of hell is vaine, that 
Ixion 15 not toit on the wheele, nor Sy/iphus tied toroule and returne his ſtone 
on his{houlder ; nor thar any mans bowels could be renewed and deuoured 
| daily. Theres no man fochildiſh as to fearc Cerberms, and darkneſſe,and the 
ſhadowes of ghoſts walking by night. Death either conſumeth vs, or deliue- 
reth vs. A better condition exempted from all charge, attcndeth thoſe who 
arc delivered by death. To thoſe that are conſumed,there remaineth nothing 
more, lince both the good and theeuill arc cqually taken from them. Permit 
me in this placeto put thee in memorie of a verſe thou haſt made, and thinke 
thatthou halt not written it toothers, but to thy ſelte. It is aſhamefull and vr- 
ſcemelyrhing to ſpeake one thing and thinke another, but how odious to write 
one thing and to thinke another ? I remember thar thou debating ſometime 
on this place, diddeſt fay, that we fall not ſuddenly into death, but by little and 
little walkevnto death. We diedaily, and ſome part of our life is daily (cantled: 
and then alſo when we encreaſc,our life doth decreaſe. We haue loſt our infan- 
cc,andthen our youth, then our mans cftate ; briefely, allthattime which is | 
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| fed vniill this preſent Cay 1: dcatii tor vs. And thus very day we liuc.wedi- 

ade with death. tuen as man boute-glafle,thelaft part of the tand that tajleth 
44 n9; the oacly part that diſcoucreth thc houre , but all thatalſo which 15 tine 
 betore ; ſorhe jail Loure,in which we ceale to be, is notthe onely that cauſcrh 
death, but tis that conſurmatcti it. Atthat time we attaine thither, but we 
| cometheretoJong betore. T heſfe things when thou haddelt deſcribed accor- 


| dirgto thy acculiomed {tiie,thou wert alwayes great, but ncucr more wittic, 


then when thou ficteditihy words to truth, and ſaydelt, 


| 

{ 

| Death hath vegrees that i not firit that fa 
| Alempls19 rai iſh vs,04tthat is lat, 


' [had rather thou ſhouldeſt reade thy ſelte, then my Epiſtle : it will appeare 
| vnro theetnat this death which we tcare,is the laſt, but not the only which we 


| {uſfer. 1 percejue thy bent. I hou expetteſt to ſce what thing I lhould iniert in- 


' this very matter which we haucin hand, wiilaffoord thee lomewhat: Epicurres 


| idifpicaled as much with thoſe that deiire death,as thoteriiat tearc ir, &lauth 
thu; 11 i ar14tewlow toms that ihe hatred of life maketh vs rnyne 4n'o ueath, when 
br tho ceſe 07 our life we he occaſioned no leſſe,but that needs we 1:95? hare recourſe 
| 4410 death, Likewile in another place he ſaith : hat is more r1ateatores then te wiſh 
' jor ceath hen thorow the feare of death,a man hath made bis 1s/e 3:0 lefſe ther a tor- 
, ment ? T hou mayeſtalſo adde this, which is ot the ſame {tuftc : 'l hatthe follic 

or rather madnetle ot men 1s ſogreat,thart there are diuers who are conſtrained 
 todie for tcare of death. \V hich of theſe ſentences thou {hair keepe in memory, 
 itwill confirme thec in the ſuftcrance eyther of lite or death: tor we haue need 
| both to be admoniſhed and confirmed in both of theſe, tothe end we neyther 
| 190 auch loue nortvo much loath our life ; and at that very time when rea{on 
| counlaileth vs to tinilh the ſame,we ought not to doe itralhly, neyther intet- 

caing Our race ought wetorunne vpon it, A ceuragious and wiſe man , ought 
toleaue tus lite bur notro lic trom it : bur abouc all things auoyde thar affccti- 
on waerwith m.ny mcn are polici{c3,that is a deſire to die : for cucnasin all 0- 
ther things (my Zacilrecs } foalfo in death, there isa diſordinate and vnbridled 
Incination of thc ni nde;that oftentimes furpriſeth men of high and generous 
lpirits,and oftentimes tearctull and faint-hearced men ; the one deſpiſe lite,the 
ther loarh thc ſame. Someother there are that are weary of Ifuing, and glut- 
ted with doing one thing alwayes, and hate not ſo much their liteas they are 
wearicotit. And therevnto Philoſophieir ſeite Icadeth vs, whillt we ſay, How 
long the ſame ? T hat is, I {hall riſe, I ſhall leepe, I thall be full, I ſhall be hungry, 
ſhall be acold, I ſhall be hote ; there is no end of any thing, bur all things are 
(hutin a circle,thcy flieand follow. T he day cxpellerh the night, rhe night ſe- 


Spring, Winter: all things paſle that they may returne againe : I ſee nothing 
ncw,l doe nothing new. [nthe cnd we grow in loathing ofrheſe things. T here 
arcmany that acount it nota bitter thing toliuc, but ſupertluons. 


y 
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| tothis my Ep.itic, waar bould ſpeech ofany man,what proiitabic precepr. Ot 


condeth theday ; Summer endeth in Autumne, Winter ſucccederh it, and the | 
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' [te preſcribeth of two friends a youne and an olde m different ſort : how they are tobe | 

| gealt withall, with the one more roughtly,with the other more remiſlyleit he deſpaire, 
Fle exhorteth Lvcilivs h1m/elfe to medjocritie or pourrtte : al length by E p1- 
CvKv SWordsto take to himſelfc a Tutor, Do all things as if a man looked on thee, 


S concerning our two fricnds, we mult proceede after a different 
=> manncr:torthe vices ofthe one are to be amended, of the other 
2 to bc cxtinguiſhed.I will vic an intire [ibertie : 1 loue not himexs 

'#. cept I ſhall offend him. What then wilt thou ſay ? Thinkeſtthoy 


_ ESSE? wcontaine vnder thy diſcipline a pupill of tortie yeare olde? Be- 
hold his age alreadic hard and vntraRable : he cannot bercformed, things ply- 
| ab'e may be wrought vpon. I know not whether [ {hall prevaile or no; I had 
rather the ſucceſle then my indeuour ſhould faile me. Deſpaire not but thats 
man may hcale thoſe that haue bcene afflited with inueterate lickeneſſes ;if 
thou reliſt their intemperance, and if thou compell them ro doc and cndure 
many things againſt cheir will. Neyther of the other can I have any great hope, 
exceptthis,that as yet he bluſheth to offkend, This ſhametaſtneſic 15 to be nou- 
rilhed, which aslong as it continueth in the mind , there will be ſomeplacefor| 
200d hope. With this old Souldier I think we muft deale more ſparingly,leſt he 
tall intodcſperation of himlelf.Neither was there any more fit time to ſet vpon | 
him then this, whilſt he pawſcth and pretendeth a thew of reformation. T his 
intcrmifhon deceiucd others:tor my lelfe it abaſeth me not;1 expect the retum 
of his vices with great vſuric, which for the preſcnt I know areat repoſe,but 
not d:/pollefied. 1 will beſtow ſometime vpon this marter,and I will maketry- 
| all whether any thing may be done or no. Approue thy ſelte a man vnto vs 
| thou artaccuttomed ,and truſle vp the baggage. Nothing of that which wee 
| haneisneceftarie.Ler vs retureto the lawe of nature; riches arcat hand,cyther 
that we want i5 gratuitall or vile. Nature deſires bread & water,no man ispo 
| to thele. Vpon thoſe things wherein a man hath contined his deſire, he may ar- 
\ eve with /#pz2er him(elte of his felicitic,as Fpicurws ſaith, ſome ſpeech, of whom 
I will inclole inthis Epiſtle: So doe all things (ſaith he) a5 if anether man looked on, 
Vndoubtedly it 15 very profitable to haue a guard ouer a mans ſclfe,and to have 
| one whom thou mayeſtreſpef, whom thou 1udgeſt ro have an inſight intothy 
' thoughts. Bufiris farre better to liucas it one were a ſlaue to ſome oneg 
| man,who ſhould be alwayesat his hecles : I likewiſcholde my ſelfe conteny 
| prouidedalwayes that that which thou doclt, thou docſt it as if a man hadan 
| eye vponthee, Solitude induceth vs to all evill, When thou haſt profited fo 
much that thou art aſhamed ot thy ſelte,thou mayeſt let goc thy Tutor; inthe 
meanetime keepe thy ſelte vnder the authoritic of ſome one : eyther let him 
be Crs, or Scipro,or Lelius, or ſuch as by whole interuiew men of leaſt hope 
would ſupprefle their vices alſo, whilſt thou makeſt thy ſelfe him before whom 
thon darcſt noroftend. When thou haft done this, and that thou haſt thy ſelfcn 
good efteeme,[ will begin topcrmitthee that which EFprcarus himſelfe perlws 
Jerh. Artthattime eſpecially retire thy ſelfe into thy ſclfe, when thou art com- 
| pel:ed to bein companie, it bchooueth thee to differ from many men ; but in 
| the meane while it 15no ſecuritie for thee to depart trom thy ſelfe. Conſiderthe 
, ome after theother: there 15no man that had not rather be with any man what- 
 foaouer,thon with himſelte : then eſpecially retire thy lelfe into ſelte , _ as 
thou 
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approcheſt morc necreto a man of euill lite. 


Po 


EvisrT, XX VEL 


appeare when thou art dying, 4 clauſe from Evicvevs. Learne to meditate on 
death. 


=> 1 oldethee not long ſincethat I am in view of olde age, bur now 
22 Itcare meT have lett olde age behinde me : vadoubredly my 
> ycares and bodic at thistime haue necde of another word; for 
3 oldcisthe name of an age wearicd and teeble, and nor of that 

GA Which isalrogethcr waſted and worne out. Number meamong(t 
the molt decrepit ; and that haue,az the prouzrbe runneth,, One footealready 
in the graue. NeuerthelcfleIaccompanie thee 1n thy ioy : in this I fecle not 
theiniurie of my yearesin my mind, although Tam ſcnlible ot them ih my bo- 
dic,oniy vices and the miniſteries ofthem are quenched by old-age. The mind 
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bath diſcharged himſeitc of the greateſt part of his burthen, hee exfultcrh and 
quarrelleth with me for olde age : T his,faith hc, is his flower. Let vs belecue 
him,and {uffer him to cnioy his good, T take pleaſure to re-knowledge and di- 
ſcerne in my feite, what part of this tranquillitie and modeſtic of nianers which 
[ baue, | owe vnto Philoſophic,and what part vnto mine age, and diligently to 
diſcuſle what things I cannot do,and what things I would not do, and whether 
; IcananythingrhatT will nor: for if I cannor any thing,I am glad I cannot : for 
| whitcavie ot complyintis there,or what diſcommoditic, itthat which ncedes 
' maitnot be, hath ccaſcd to be ? It isa great diſcommoditie, ſayeſt thou, to bee 
| Ciminithed andto periſh: and to ſpeake more properly , to meltaway. For we 
| arenot ſuddenly forced and caſt downe, we are weakened , and every day depri- 
| u!th vs of ſome part of our forces. And what end is better,then to ſteale lottly 
| 014 mans end by the diſſolution of nature ? not thar there is any cuill in this, to 
| beltrikenand ſuddenly depriucd of lite, but rhis way is {weet and gentle, to be 
| by little and litcle d i{poſſeſled and robbcd ofa mans (cite. For minc owne part 
451 [ were©n the point of tryall, and the day wete come which ſhould pro- 
' nouncethe ſentence of all my years, obſeryc. and attcr this manner ſpeake vn- 
, tomy lelte. Allthat which we haue cyther fpoken or done,vnillthis houre, 1s 
' houghtelfe butalimpleand light promiſe of the ſoule, coucred with much de- 
(ett: denth ſhall be rhe only taithfull reſtimonic , whether I have profited or 
net. I hus prepare I my lelfe couragioully for that day, wherein I w1il pro- 
; hounce of my lelte and iudge, all cratts & ſubriltics laide aſide, whether I ſpcakc 
orttunke conſtantly, whether the contumacions wordes, whatſocucr which ] 
\rged and dartedout againſt fortune, were diffembled or tained, Remoue the 
citnaiion of men,!t is a! waycs doubttnil and diuided on both parts. Remoue 
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| Tay this,that the diſputes and learned conferences , and the wordes gatherd 
' tromthe precepts of wile-mcn, neyther the well-compoſed diſcourle dorh 
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| thou art compelled to be in companie,ifthou beeſt agood,quict,and temperate 
' man ; otherwiſe torſake thy ſelte,and ſeeke out companie : tor inthis caſe thou 


That he is ol:fe and yet flouriſhing in minde, He ſpeaketh ſloutly of death , which onely 
{ [atth he } ſheweth if .any thing be done. There! are words. Force and courage ſhall 


1sfrolicke and retoyceth, becauſc it hath not much to doe with the bodie : hee | 
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Lucins Anaeaus Seneca. 


pitt. XY. 


Hepreſcribeth of two friends a young and an olde m different ſort : how they are tobe | 
| dealt withall, with the one more roughly,with the other more remiſlyleit he deſpaire, 

He exhortezh L vein vs himſelfe to mediocritte or poucrtie : at length by FE pi. 
| evxv sordstotake to himſelſca Tutor. De all things as if a man looked on thee, 


>) S concerning ourtwo friends, we mult proceede after a different 
Z2ag manncr:torthe vices of the one areto be amended, of theother 
by. & to be extinguiſhed. I will vſe an intirc libertie : I loue not himex 
| $7 (S628 EB, cept I (hail offend him. Whatthen wilt thou ſay ? Thinkeſtthoy 
 ESZWBE® rocontaine vnderthy diſcipline a pupill of tortie yeare olde? Be-| 
hold his age alreadie hard and vntraRtable : he cannot bercformed, things ply- 
abic may be wrought vpon. I know not whether [ {hall preuaile or no; I had 
rather theſucceſle then my indeuour ſhould faile me. Deſpaire not bur that a 
| man may hcale thoſe that haue bcene afflicted with inucterate {ickeneſſes if 
| thou reliſt their intemperance, and if thou compell them ro doc- and endure} - 
1] many things againſt cheir will. Neyther of the other can I have any great hope, 
exceptthis,that as yet he bluſheth ro offend, This ſhametaſtneſſe 15 to be nou- 
rilhed, which aslong as it continuceth in the mind , there will be ſomeplacefor| 
g00d hope. With this old Souldier I think we muft deale more ſparingly,leſt he 
tall intodcſperation of himlelf.Neither was there any more fit time to ſet vpon 
him then this, whilſt he pawſcth and pretendeth a [hew of reformation. T his 
intermifhon deceiued others:tor my ſelfe it abaſeth me not;I expe the retum 
of his vices with great vſuric, which for the preſcnt I know areat repoſe,but 
10t d:(poflcſicd. I will beſtow ſometime vpon this matter,and I will maketry- 
all whether any thing miay be done or no. Approue thy ſelte a man vnto vs,s 
thou artaccuftomed ,and truſle vp the baggage. Nothing of that which wee | 
| haucisneceflarie.Let vs retureto the lawe of nature; riches arcat hand,cyther 
that we want 15 gratuitall or viſe. Nature delires bread & watcr,no man is poor 
| tothele. Vpon thoſe things wherein a man hath contined his deſire, he mayar- 
eve with /#2zzer him(elte of his felicitic,as Fpicurws ſaith, fome ſpeech, of whom 
| will inciole in this Epiſtle : So dee all things (ſaith he) a5 if another man looked on, 
Vndoubtedly it is very profitable to have aguard ouer a mans ſelfe, and to have 
one whom thou mayelt reſpet, whom thou iudgeſt to haue an inſight intothy 
' thoughts. Bufitis farre better to liucas it one were a ſlaue to ſome one good 
| man,who ſhould be alwayesat his hecles : I likewiſcholde my ſelfe conteny | 
| prouidedalwayes that that which thou docit, thou docſt ir as if aman hadan 
| eye ypon thee, Solitude induceth vs to all evill, When thou halt profitedfo 
much that thou art aſhamed ot thy ſelte,thou mayeſt lergocthy Tutor; inthe 
mcanetimekeepe thy ſelte vnder the authoritic of ſome one : eyther let him 
be Crs, or Scipro,or Lelizs, or ſuch as by whoſe interview men of lealt hope 
would ſupprefle their vices alſo, whil(t thou makeſt thy ſelfe him before whom 
thou dareft not oftend. When thou haſt done this,and that thou haſt thy ſelfein 
200d eltceme,[ will begin topermitthee that which EFprcarws himſelfe perſws | 
Jer. At that time eſpecially retire thy ſelfe into thy {clfe,when thou art com- 
pel!ed to bein companie, it bchooueth thee to differ from many men ; but in 
| the meance while it 13no ſecuritie for thee todepart from thy ſelfe. Conſider the 
| ; one after theother: there15no man that had not rather be with any man what- 
| |  {ocyer,thon with himſelfe : then eſpecially retire thy ſelfe into ſelte , _ as 
| thou | 
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thou art compelled to be in companie,it thou beeſt agood,quict,and temperate 
' man : otherwiſe torſake thy ſelte,and ſeeke out companie ; tor in this caſe thou 
approchelt more necreto a man of cuill lite. 
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| That he is ol:le and yet flouriſhing in minde, He ſpeaketh ſ{outly of death , which onely 
( ſaith he } ſheweth if any thing be done. Thereil are words. Force and courage ſhaii 
appeare when thou art dying, A clauſe from Evicvays. Learne to meditate on 
de 1th. 


=»g Toldethce not long {incethat I am in view ot olde age,but now 
Pb Ifrare me I have lett olde age behinde me : vadoubredly my 
©4 ycarcs and bodice at thistime haue necde of another word; tor 
3 oldcisthe name of an age wearicd and teeble, and nor of that 
EZ which is altogether waſted and worne out. Number meamonglt 
the molt decrepit ; and that haue,as the prouzrbe runnerth , One tootealready 
inthegraue. NeuerthelefſeI accompanie thee 1n thy toy : in this I tecle not 
theiniurie of my yearesin my mind, although Iam ſcn{ible ot chem in my bo- 
die,only vices and the miniſteries ofthem are quenched by old-age. The mind 
isfrolicke and reioyceth, becauſc it hath not much to doe with the bodie : hee 
hath diſcharged himſelte of the greateſt part of his burthen, hee exſultcrh and 
quarrelleth with me for oldeage : This,ſaith hc, is his flower. Let vs belecue 
him,and ſuffer him to cnioy his good. I take pleaſure to re-knowledgeanddi- 
ſcerne in my ſeife, what part of this tranquillicieand modeſtic of maners which 
[ baue,] owe vto Philoſophic,and what part vnto mine age, and diligently to 
diſcuſſe what things I cannot do,and what things I would not do, and whether 
 Icananythingrhat I will nor: forif I cannorany thing, I am glad Icannor: for 
 whutcavie of complaintis there,or what diſcommoditie, it that which ncedes 
' mult not be, hath ceaſed to be ? It isa great diſcommoditie, ſayeſt thou, to bee 
diminithed andto periſh: and to ſpeake more properly , to meltaway. For we 
{ arenot ſuddenly forced and caſt downe, we are weakened ,and euery day depri- 
ueth vs of ſome part of our forces. And what end is better,thento ſteale lottly 
| ona mans end by the diſſolution oF narure ? not that there is any cuill in this, to 
| beſtrikenand ſuddenly deprined of lite, but this way 1s {wcet andgentle, tobe 
by little and little d i{pofleſfled and robbcd ota mans (eltc. For minc owne patt 
a51t] were on the point of tryall, and the day were come which ſhould pro- 


———— 
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' nounce the ſentence of all my years, obſeruc. and aftcr this manner ſpcake vn- 


. tomy lelfe. Allthat which we haue cyther ſpoken or done,vnrmnll this houre, is 
' noughrelſe buta ſimple and light promiſe of the ſoute, coucred with much de- 
 ceit:; denth ſhall be the only t:ithfull reſtimonic , whether I haue profited or 
not. [| hus prepare I my ſelfe couragiouſly for that day, whercin I will Pro- 
; hounce of my lelte and iudge, all crafts & ſubriltics laide altde whether I {pcakc 
| ortiunke conſtantly, whether the contumacions wordes, whatſocuer which I 
| vrged and darted out againit fortune, werediſſembled or tained. Remoue the 
eſtimation of mengtt is alwayes doubttall and divided on both parts. Remoue 
tay {tudies,thou ha!t handled all thy life time, death muſt pronounce ot thec. 
Tay this,thatthe diſputes and learned conferences , and the wordcs gatherd 
| fromthe precepts of wile-mcn, neyther the well-compolcd diſcourſe dorh 
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| make thew;and approue the true value ofa mans minde : torthe teartulle{t ang. 
| torward,and boldc in words. It then will appearc what thou bait done when 
thou departelt thy lite. I accept this condition : 1 teare not the wygement, 
T hus ſpeake I with my {elte, bur ſuppoſe Iikewile that 1 ſpcaxe this to thee, 
Thouart younger : what >killeth it! our yearcs arc not numbred » It 18 vncer- 
tainein what place death expecteth thee, thertorc expect thou himinall places, 
| would now hauc made an end,and my hand was pretixing the pertod : but all 
ſolemnitics mult be obſcrued , and I muit giue this pittle his fate condug, 
T hink that I tell thee nor whence I mean to borrow ; tor thou knoweſt whoſe 
cofter I vie. Tarric alittle and thou ſhalt be ſati-hed out of mine owne {tocke; 
' in the meanc time Epreur ws thall lend me lomewhar,who faith ; Ieaitate whe. 

ther it be more commodious that death come wnto Ts, or we 2mto her. The end 
| hercot1s manifeſt: 1t is an excellent thing to learneto die. Happily thou thin- 
keſt it to be a truitleſle thing tolearne that which thou muſt vic but once. This 
isthat for which we oughc ro meditate ; wee mult alwayes Jearne which whe. 
ther we know, we cannot make proofe of; Meditate on death, who faith thus, 
commandeth to meditate on libertie : he that hath learned to dic,hath torgot:- 
ten to ſcrue, it 15aboue all power, vadoubredly beyond all. Whar careth he for 

ri{ons, holds, orreſtraints ? He hath always free paſſage. here is but one 
chaine that holdcth vs bound, that is the Jouc of life , which as 1t 15not ro bere- 
iccd,ſoisitto bediminiſhed, tothe end that if occalion fo tall our, nothing 
may detaine or hinder vs, but that we may be ready to dothat preſently, which 
at ſome other time hercatter we muſt needs doe. 


en 
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He warneth and excuſeth,but what ? 15 he alreadie good, alreadie perfect ? 1 am not, 
{arch he,but amonz5t thoſe that are rich. 1 debate with thee of the common end, and 
the remealy of the ſame. Pleaſures hurt or faljly helpe. Vertne alone brinzeth forth a 
[oltdroy. But aſſume thou and poſſeſſe thou her, by another thou mayeit not. A ſhort 
and merrie hiz{oric of CALvistivs.Epicvavs ſaying : Riches are 4 naturall 
pourrtlie. | 


zOcſt thou admoniſh me, ſayeft thou, for already thou haſt admo- 
» nilhed,already.corrected thy ſelte? And thertore cm ployett thou 
#27) .z thy {cltcrorctorme others.| And I am not ſo impudent to goea- 

A bout to cure others, bcing {icke my ſelte ; burying, as it were, in 

| the ſame Hoſpitall with thee,and of the fame tickenefle, ] conterre 
with thee vpon our common infirmitic, and communicare the remedies. Lend 
me theretore thine care,as it I ſpake within my ſelfe. I gwethee entrance into 
my countrey-houſe,and having entertained thee, I expoltulatc with my clte: 
| crie vnto my lelte : number thy yeares, and thou wilt biuth tor ſhame, that 
' thou willeſt the ſame which thou wouldeſt being a childe, and proteſleſtthe 
like ; doe thy ſcltethis good at the laſt, that thy vices may die in thee before the 
day of thy death betall thee. Forlake theſe loathſome pleaſures, which thou 
{halt tull dearcly fatisfic for, not onely thoſe that are tocome, but tholealſo 
which are paſt doc hurt thee. Eucn as the remorle of (innes (although vneſpied 
when they were commited) remaineth after them, ſo the repentance of loath- 


| ſome pleaſures liucth after them : they are not ſolid, they are nor faithfull. Al- 
| rhough 
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though they hurt not, they take their flight, Rather looke atter ſome 200d that 
' remainerh hrme:and no one there 1, except that which the mind ot it [elte tin- 

4th out tor himſeltc, Veriue onely giucth perpetuail and atlured 10y, although | 
' there be ſome 0biltacic, Yet happenerh it after the manner ofclouds, which al- 

waics tall gownwards,and neuer ſurmount the da y. Wanen thailit be our good 
| hap to actaine vntothis 10y? There remaineth much labor tor him that maketh 
| hait, what for tum that giueth ouer and ceaſcth ? In which worke it concerneth 
' thee to be{tow both thy vigilancie and labour, it thou wilt ſecir citeAted. This 
thing admitteth no procurartion. It thou wilt be alhilted, thou thalr haue need 
 ofanorher torme of letters.Calni/ris Sabrnus in our time was arich man, and had 
| both the patrimonie and wit of a libcrtine and freed man. Neuer ſaw 1 man_ 
' more vndecently happic then he was. This man had ſo bad a memorie, that 
| nowhe forgot the name of /74ſes, now of Achilles, and ſometimes of Priem, 
whom hc knewas well, as weat this preſent remember,our Matters.Noold tel- 
low, kceping therowles of the peopleand ſeruants, not to report their proper 
' names, bur to giue them ſurnames, that more impertinently faluteth rherribes | 
ofthe people,then he ſaluted the 7r9jans and Grecrans, yet would he be eſteemed | 
learned. He therefore tound outtheſe ſhort meanes, he bought him (laues with | 
ercatſummes of money, onethat held Homer betore him, anotherthat beld | 
 :/j04us, and to the nine Ziriqnes, belides he aſſigned a ſeucrall perſon. That he. 
| bought them ſo hugely deare, thou needeſt not wonder, he tound them not ſo, 
but put them forth to be trained. As ſoone as he had gotten him this famuly,he | 
began to importunate thoſe, whom he inuited, to cate with him. At his toote 
he had his ſlaues, of whom, when he demanded a verlſe, torecitc the ſame, for | 
the moſt part he forgot himlelte in the middeſt of a word. Seteliimus Qnadratie a | 
ſmell-teaſt, and (harker of fooliſh rich men, and which followeth, a tefter, and ; 
that which is adiunct to both theſe, aſcofter,per[waded him toget him Gram- 
marians, who ſhould recolle thar helet ſlip,and new informe him. And when 
Sabmus had told him, thar eucry one of his flaues had coſt him one hundred 
thouſand Seztercies. T hou mighteſt (ſaid he) have bought ſo many cabinets 
for thy Acates, for leſſe price, and better cheape. Yet was hee of that opinion, 
that he thought he knew all that, that any may in his houſe knew. The ſame 
Satellizzs ona time beganto perſwade him to wraftle, being botha ſicke,paleand 
[cane man. After that Sabin: had anſwercd him. Alas, how can I doeit, who 
have fcarcely a handtull of life ? Say not fo, TI pray you, ſaid the other, ſeeſt thou 
not how many robuſt andwell-ſert ſlaves thou baſt ? A good mind may not be 
bor1 owed or bought, and thinke that if it were to bee ſould, ir ſhould ſcarcely 
hindea chapman ; but the cuill and vnlettered mind is daily bought. But now 
receiue thou that which I owe thee, and farewell. Pouertie diſÞoſed according to 
the /1w of Natnre, is 4 great riches. T his doth Epicurus inculcate oftentimes in 
different manners. But it is neuer ſaid ts much, that is ncuer learned enough. 
Il olome we muſt ſhew, to other ſome forcibly apply remedies. | 
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The change of place <hangeth not the mine, 'thou oughte#t 18 change thy ſelfe, Take 
from thee thy inward pen/iuenc(/c, enery plate willbe good and pleaſant ; yet will 1, 
if 1can, chuſe the quieteit and least ſubiect to troubles or vices. CA clauſe, know 
thine ozpne /innes, now art thou jaſe. 


W: Hou ſuppoſcit that this hath only befallenthec, and admircſt itas 
a nouc!rie, that inſo long a voyage, and many diuerliticofplaces: 
thou hatt not ſhaken oftthe ſadneſſc and heauineſle of ſpirit, ir is 

5) thy minde thou muſt change, and nor the aire. Although thou 

RES hatt oucr-ſailcd the vall ſeas, aithough, as Yirer ſaith, Lands ang 
| Cities retire trom thee, yet will thy vices tollowrthce, and tract thee whither. 
ſocucr thou trauclleſt. The ſameanſwere made Socrates toacertaine man,that 
t made the ſame complaint:!/hy wonderes thou that thy voyages profit thee nothing, 
{ance thou i hy ſelfe aoeit nothing but rowle thy ſelfe wp and downe in thy ſelfe ? The 
ſame caulcttayeth thee, thar cxpelleth thee. YV hat can the noueltie of Lands 

rotitthce, wiercto ſcructh rhe knowledge of Cities and places: it is a fruit- 
lefſe and frivolous labour. Wilt thou heare why theſe voyages bring thee no 
good? T hou flieſt with rhy {c]}fe. T hou muſt diſchargethy ſelte of the burthen 
ot the minde, for betore thar there 15 no place will pleaſe thee : Imagine thy 
tace that it is as the Poct Y7rgu induceth and deſcribeth Sbils, aireadic wholly 
rroublicd, touched, and tull of {pirit, other then his owne : 


The Prophet ſtormes apd cries, and doth aſire 
To thru, / that god-head OA, that didin; IFE 


T hou goeſt heere and there to ſhake off the burthen thar ouer-preſſeth thee, 
which puzlcth thee the more by the length of rhy journey. As1n a ſhip, thela- 
dings thatare le{lc moucablc,arc thoſe that arc lefle troubleſome, & thoſe that 
arc vncqually truſled, doc ſooneit crowne thar fide on which they ſettle, All 
whatſocuer thou dooſt, thoy doetl againitthy ſclfe, and by thy motion thou 
burtelt thy lelte, tor thou dock {takea licke man. But when thou haft purged 
thee of this euill, eucry change of place cannot bur giue thee pleaſure, Thou 
mayctt bee griueninto the moli rcqmorcil. countries, and bee confincd inalittle 
corner of Barb.y:e, yet [hail tharitate br hoſpitable vnrto thee, wharſoeuer it be. 
[t importeth more to knw what thou art comming,then where thou arrivelt. 
And therefore ought wenotto tixe ourminde on any place. In this opinion 
you mnitliue, Tam not borne torone corner, The whole world is my coun- 
tric. And itthouknewelt it well, thou wouldeſt not thinke it ſtrange, that in 
no ſortthou art comtorted with the vartetic of countries wherein thou haſt bin, 
tincethatthe countric whercin thou laſt liucdit was loathſome to thee. For 
ene firſt thou enteredlt had beenc agrecable vnto thee ifthou haddeſt made ac- 
count that euery countrie had beenc throwne downe. T hou traucllcſt nor but 
runneſt the countrie: thou trotteſt and remoueſt tromplace roplace, although 
that very thing thou ſcekeſt tor (that 15 to ſay, to liue we!l) is found in euery 
' place. Canthere bee any thing more turbulent then theEPallace; yet if need 
| be, aman may lie peaceably euen there. And yet if it were lawfull for mee to 
make mince owne choice, I would retirc my lecltc tarre cnough from the frontt- 
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mult conteſt with others. T hirtic tyrants, ſayeſt thou, enuironed Secrates,and 
| yetcould not make him falter in his reſolutions. What skilleth it how many 
| Lords there be? Jris but one ſeruirude. He that hath contemned this ſernitude, 
| is free before whatſocuer troope of Commanders. It is timeto giue oner,proui- 


| ded rhar[ firſtpay my rollage. The knowledge of a mans fault is the beginning of 


| bus health. Epicurus in my opinion hath ſpoken this very worthily. For hee 

char knoweth not that he hath offended, will not be corrected. Thou muſt 
' finde out thine owne errour, before thou amendeſt thy felfe. Some gloriz in 
their vices ; thinkeſt thou that they dreame of their remedies, that make nodit- 
ference betweene villanies and vertues? T hereforcas much asin thce lieth re- 
provethy ſelfe, enquirc and ſearch into thy ſelfe, play the part of an accuſer at 
the firſt, then of a Tudge, andlaſtly of a ſuppliant ; once in thy life offend thy 
felte. | 
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Thit MAX CLLEINVvs i5 hard to becorretZed : For he ſcorneth and mocketh, yet will 
pot gine him oucr and happily in this ſort I willonercome him, Eetcysyvs Sen- 
tence, ſludie nat to pleaſe the people, that i to ſay many. 


WP Ho cnquireſt ome newes of our friend Marcellinus,and wouldeſt 
I know whathe doth. Hecommeth very ſcldome vnto vs, tor no 
5y othcr cauſe, then for that hee fearcth to heare the truth. From 
CID) wiich pcrill heis now free, for we are to ſpeake to none,but ſuch 
IT as will giue.care vnto vs. Therefore it is wont to bee doubted, 
whether Diogenes,or any other Cynicks, who hauc vſcda promiſcuous and indil- 
crect libertie, to exhort all ſuch as they meet withall, wherherthey ought to 
doc ſo or no. For to what intent ſhould a man chide the deafc,or controule ſuch 
23 are mute either by nature or fickneſſe ? Why, ſayeſt thou, ſhould I ſparc my 
words, they coſt me nothing ? I know not whether I ſhall profit him whom [ 
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hand muſt be ſcattered. It cannor be, but. he ſhall effe&t once, that attempteth 
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often.” But I thinke not, my Lacilixs, that this is to be done toa great man. T hc 


anthoritie ofthe inftruRer is diminiſhed, and hath almoſt no power in regard of 


thoſe that might bee corredted by a meaner power, It isnot alwayes needtul! 


thata good Archer hitthe white, ſometimes hee may mille. It 1s not an Art | 
tharcaſually commerh to the effe&. Wiſedome is an Art that muſt ayme at a 


certaine end. Lether therefore ſeeke our thoſe that may bee profited by her, 
ind retire her ſelfe from thoſe of whom@hedeſpaireth, prouided alwayes that 
ſhee abandon them not roo ſoone, but forcibly and deſperately _ all 
remedies, when as there is leſſc hope. I hauc not yetloſtall my hope of our 
friend AMercellinus, as yer he may be ſaucd, prouided he be ſuddenly afbifted. Ir 
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| ſpice and view of the Court. Forcuen as melancholy abodes may hazard the | 
} ncitconflitution, ſo arc things which are leſſe healthfull to a good vndcr- 
ſtanding, which 1s not wholely accompliſhed, but in the way ot recouerie. I dit. 
fer trom their opinions that keepe the mid ſtreame, approuing a tumultuous 
life, and that couragioully fight daily againſt all ſorts otextreames and tribula- 
tions. A wile man will endure, but not chuſec theſe, and had rather be in peace, 
then in fight. For it profitteth nota man very much to reic& his vices, if hec 


—— 


admonilh. This Iknow, that 1 ſhall profit ſome one, if I admoniſh many. The |. 
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 vernetty maancre, raiſe thy ſpirit, make head againirhofe things that are to 


\ mult needs make thy ſelte like vnto them. They will not allury thee, except 
 theyknow rhee. Burt it is farre more expedient that thou take heed tgyhat 


by d:(honelt reaſon. What then; ſhall this Philoſophic, ſo much eſteemed and 


; will proucke himtoteares; or it he perfeuer? in tus [aughter, I will laugh with 


tnake him a toole ? Though diucrs men threaten thy !i!ce, yer diucrs cannot | 
' attempt after the ſamemanner. The ordinance of Nacure1s 'ich, that one on- 


Lucins Annans Seneca» 
15to be feared leſt he ſhould draw him,that ſhould fer hands to help him. The 
power of witte 15 mighri® in him, but ai readie depraucd, and tending ro cuill. 
Notwithſtanding I will vadergoc this perill, and dare to thew him his infirmi- 
tics, I know well that he will tollow his old cuttom, he will \yummon & marſhall 
out all thoſe icfts, which can prouoke Janghter in tae eye of lamentation, and 
will ic{t at bimſclfe tirſt, then at vs, and alwaies prevent that in all things, which 
1 am to ſpcake. He will ſearch into our ſchooles,and obiect toour Philoſophers 
their many gifts, their wenches, and good cheere. Heewill ſkew mee onein a- | 
du!tcrie, another in a Tauvrne, another in Court. He wi!l repreſent vato me 
that merry Grecke,the Philoſopher Ar:5/0n,which was v9nt ro dilpute in his 
Litter, for he had choſen this time to publiſh Þts workes. Ot whoſe feet a que. 
{ton being mooued, Sceauris fatd vadoubtedly he 15 no Perzpatetiques, Of the 
{ame nan, wh CN a queſtion was mo aed C0) Inlis Gr ac33:15,4 MIA of g00d recko- 
ning,waat he thought of hint: /c rmnor ( ſaith hc) te;iee, for I krow not for what 
he is proper, {or he hath not fixe: a jirme ſoote m any degree of Polo; ophie ;, as it hce 
worctoantweretroma war-liko Charior. He will calt in my teeth the Monte- 
banckes, which might with more honeſtie contemnethen fell Pbiloſophy;yer 
am I rc{o!ucd to ſuiler his vporaids. Let him move me to laughter, happily 
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him, as in acompleat fickneſſo, becauſe hes fallen into fo pleafant a manner of 
madnctſe. But obſcruc this, 1h1s.10ltjrie 15notot long continuance. Thou ſhale 
behold ſuchas thee for a while lauph very bart!ly, andin as little while rane 
mot bitterly. Tam ref iucdro fer on him, an5 t fhew him kow farre better 
he were, whent: <y {hui cſteeme himft +: .vlefſe. If Teannot wholly cut off 
his vices,atthe l-eatt-wiſe | willreſtrain nom icy thall not ceaſe bur intermit; 
but happy rhey thai! ceaſe alſo, *incy rake a cultometointerm't. Neither is | 
ti ro bed thked, becauſe ir; thoſe tht arc gricuouſly ſicke, a good remiſon 
of the lickneile 15 taken for health 3 miieft thus T prepare my lelte forkim, ſee 
thatthou, who canſt, and kno:wolt whence thou art eſcaped, and-in what ſtate | 
tov Nandett, and thereby prefum. it bow farre thou vughteir to attdine, go- 


. - . þ 
bedoubted, 4"! number nor thoſe that ginethce cauſc of feare. [t a man ſhonld 
be afraid 070 mwitude of people gathered together in one place, by which c- 
v'ry oncot them, oneattcr another, muſt haue his pafJav.e; wouldelt rhou not 


ly m2y as ſoorcridde theeof thy life, asone gave it thee : 1 c29u haddeſt any 
thameinthce, tnon havceſt ſent me backe the laſt quarter of my pealion. But 
left | behau= ray ſelſe vntoward!y,in paying the vſuric ofanothcr mans money, 
I wiil pay theethar Towe thee. 7 mozld nener pleaſe the people. For theſe thipgs 
know, theprople elioweth net, and that which the people alioweth,1 know not, Who Cis 
this, ſayeſtthou ? Asifthou kneweſt not whom Icommand. Is it Epicurus.Put 
tne very lame will all of rhemm declaime vnto thee, from cucry houſe ofthe Pe 
ripatetrgques, Academickes, Stoickes,Cynickes. For who plcaſcrh Vertue, that can 
pica'erhe cammon people- popular fauour is purchaſed by cuill Artes; rbou 
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which thou think«ſt thy ſelfe, thcneithcrtoattend, or intend the opinion of 0 
thers. The fricnd{hip that is borne to diſhoneſt things, cannot be ſormeg, ſayt 
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' preferred aboucall arts,and other things haue the vpper hand, that is, that re- 
' ther thou make account to pleaſe thy ſelfe,then to pleaſe the people ; that thou 
| elteemelt the opinions of one iudgement according to their waight, and not ac- 
cording to theirnumber, that thou gouerne thy life without feare, cyrher of 


| -0ds,or of men : & as touching misfortunes,cyther that thou ſurmount them, | 


 orthou end them. But if I thall ſee thee incredite by common voyce, and fa- 
' yourcd amiddeſt the multitude,ifthen when thou commelt into the Theatre, 
' theacclamations,the applaulſcs, and all the equipage of Players and Mimicks 
' makea bruite: ifeuen to the very women and little children,cuery one ſpeaketh 
well of thee throughout the rowne, why ſhould I not haue pitrie on thee, kno- 
| wing what way condudteth thee to this fauour ? 


LO — 
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| Thatwe on ht to be prepared for death end take courage init by example of Av+1901- 
' vsBassvs, who being olde both willingly heareth of the ſame, and /þeaketh and 
proucthit with many rea/#ns,that it is not to be feared. By the way ſome other things, 


>» -29 Saw that good man Bus Aafidiues broken and wreſtling with 
' 50 Page agc,butatthispreſent he is ſo much ſurcharged therewith , that 
5 [Op itis impoſſible for him to raiſe himſelfeagain ; age hath throwne 
himſcite vpon him with his whole waight. T hou knoweſt very 
*% well,that he hath alwayes had a weake, adric bodie, which hee 
hath long time continued ; or, to ſpeake more properly, repaired and pieced ; 
butintheenditisall at oncedefeared. Eucnas in a leaking Ship a man ſtoppeth 
alcakeortwo,but when it taketh in water on cuery ſide,there is no more means 
toauoyde the ſame, but that it muſt needes ſinke to the bottom : ſo in a bodie 
which is olde and crazed,the weakeneſlſe may for a time be relicucd and fortih- 
d,but when the ioynts fall aſunder as an olde building, and as the one is repay- 
' red, the other is looſened, there is no other circumſpettion to be had, but to 
\ thinke how a man may getout of it. Yet our Bus hath a good courage, for 
| this Philoſophie yeeldeth him: ſhe maketh couragious in all habitudes ofthe 
| bodie,toyfull in the preſence of death, and not faint,bard inthe dehiance of life. 
 Agood Pilot ſaileth although his failes be rent;and if the tempeſt hath diſarm- 
ed him , yet maketh he vſe of the reſt of his rigging to finiſh his voyage. The 
lke doth our B:ſſus,and with that minde and countenance beholdeth hee his 
end,chat thou wouldeſt iudgehim to be ouer-firme and reſolute, who ſhouldin 
te like fort behold another mans end. This is a great vertue Zacilize , and re- 
quireth long time to be learned, to forſakethis life with a conſtant reſolution, 
when that vnauoydable houre of death ſhall approach vs. All other kindes of 
| death arc intermixed with hope: Sickneſſes are healed, fireis extinguiſhed, the 
ruinous houſe ſometimes ofilylayerh chem on the ground, which it ſhould al- 
together cruſh topicces. He thathath beene ſwallowed vp with one ſurge of 
the Sea,hath beenecaſta ſhoare whole and ſound by an oppoſite billow: the 
word which the ſouldier had aymed to ftrike,hath beene reuoked by his hand 
from the very necke ofthe conquered ; but he whom age leadeth vnto death, 
"athnothing more to hope,onely it is thatalone which admirterh no compri- 
miſe. Men dic not more ſweetly then afterrhis manner , hieyther alſo in any 
lort are they longeradying. Ourfriend Baſſks ſeermeth ſo to behave himſelfe, 
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| a5ifhe ſhould ſuruiuc himlelte ; ſo great conflancie and wifedome {heweth he | 
 inthis his decadence : forhe ſpeaketh much ot death,and goth irthe morecare. 


' and muſt oftentimes be made : but it neuer protited mee fo n.uch to reade or 
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 cedinthe lame,fhould thew hee that there wer, noewl}in death. W hatper: | 


| very much crediteand authoritic with me, ſpeaking thus 0! death, whom I ſaw 
\ in himſelteaddreficd togdie, I will treeiy fpeake that vwiaich I thinke,thar he 


' tae confines otdeath,then hetharis in death it ſelte, tor chatitis which gweth 
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fully,tharifthere be eyther incommoditic or teare 1n this bulineſle, it is the 
taulc ofhimthar dycth, not ofdeath ; and char there 1s no more cuiil in the 
ſamethen a{terthc ſame : and as mad is he, whotcarcth that which heis to ut: 
fer,as hc thar feareth that which he 1s not to teeic. Can any man thinke tha: 
thele ſhould come to paſle,that a man thould fecle dearth, by which we feele 
nothing ? T hcrefore, ſaith he, death is nor oncly out of cuill, bur out of the 
fearc of all cuill. I know very well that ſuch diſcouries taue bcene Giten had, 


hearethem ; when they that ſaw the ſame neerethemfſelnes, were farre trom 
dangerotthgle things, which they ſaid ikoutg nor be teareil, But this man had 


B!UCTN 2 better teſtimonic of his vertue and conlttant munce, that approacheth 


heart tothe moſt fearctull,and animateth againlt that whichis incuirable, $9 
the tearetulland diſmayed Fencer during the combure,w.tingly prefcnteth his 
throate vnto his encinie,anag it the ſword flipatideglumleiic addreileth and gui. 
deth it wah his owne hand. But defpiſe her that giueth vsIciſure ro {ce herap-| 
proach,and is vpon the point tolay hands on vs,thcrencedeth more fertledand 
marurely cltablithed conitancic, which cannot be but in him thar 1s perfealy 
wiſe. Itherctore attentiuely lent eare vnto him,and more willingly heard him 
huw hce ſentenced of death, and diſcourſed on the nature thereof, as ori 
that had cycd her very nigh. More truſt and credite, as I thinke , {hould he | 


haue with tice that were newly rewued fron death, and that being experien- | 


} 
' 
| 
' 
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' trbation tac accetlc of death bringeth, ti.cy caabott tell thee that hauemore | 
, ncercly obſcrucd ner,that haue both ſcene her comming, and entertained her 
| being come.) Amongſt theſe thou ma yult number Baſ/us , who vnwilling and | 


' cauſe rage and ſudden indignation may becauſcofthis firſt aifetion , whereas 


, Courle and tucgement.yomemanmay precipitate him ſclte imrodeath through | 


loth to Lau vs deceiued,relleth vs rhar it isas toolith athing to feare death, as | 
to feare 0idg age: for cuen as age tollowEth youth, fo death tojiloweth age. He 
would not liue that will notdic: torlite is giuen with an exception of death, to 
teare whichis as much morctoo!j[h,then ita man ſhonld fcare doubttul things, 
and attend certaine. Death hath a necefhitic equall and inuincible , whocan 
complaine that he is in that citare whichnoman is not in? for the firſt partof 
equitie is equalitie. But now it i5 a vaine matter to pleade natures cauſe, which 
would that our condition {hould be no other then her owne. She refolucth 
that which ſhe hath compounded, and whatſfocucr ſhc hath re{olued, that com- 
PoOry the againe. Now itit beany mans chance to be gently carried away 

y age,and not ſuddeniy pulled out of life, but drawne away by minutes, hath 
he not caule to praiſe the gods, for ſending him atter ſacictie,anecefſarierepole | 
to humanitie,and agrecable vntaþjs wearinefle, T hou ſecſt fome men wilhing | 
death, yea with {arre greatcr zeale;zthen they were accuſtomed rodemand life. | 
[ cannot very well tell whichqf theſe giues vs more heart, eyrher they:which | 
demang,orcilerhey which attenddeath withont troublc or tediouſneſſe; be- 


| 
! 
| 


tis faſt can be no uther thing, then, a tranquilitie which proceedeth {ronrdil- 


| Geffite and choler, but noman enterraineth herwwith comentment when thee | 


commeth. ! 
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| there is nogricte which is]ong, that is, great: and put the caſe vpon the ſame 
0.ntot thediuilion of foule and bodre, ifthere thould fall outany torment ; 
| hecomforted himlſelte with thisafſurance,thatart leaſtwiſeafter this griete,there 
cou. d4ncucr any more ſucceed, and that he knew very well, that the ſoule and 
' 116040 0d man ttucke but a little within his lippes, and with alittle breath 


| would be caiily feucred, The firerthathath ſuthcient matter to feed vpon, is | 


' extin,vithed by watcr, and ſometimes by rainc; that fire that wanteth fucll,di- 


I& C 
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«th of it {cite I very willingly gue carerotheſe things, my /acilries, not asno- 
| velrics, bur ſuch as preſently henceforth T muſt make proote of. Whar then ? 
| baue { not ſeenc very many that haue abriaged the courſe of theirlite 2? 1 have 
{nethem, but I eftceracihem tarre more, which come vnto dearli without 


| 
| 


' hatred of tte, and which draw her not on, but cntertaine her. Furthermore 
 beſais, rhatrhus rrembling and feare which wee haue, when wee belecue that 
 deathis ncere vnto vs, is forged by our ſelues, and we traucll to tire our ſefues. 
' Forto whom 1s ſhe not afſittant in all places,and art all times? But Jet vs conſider, 
{rh he, when any occalion of dearth ſeemerh roapproach v3,how many other 
| caufos ther c bee that are more neerc, which are not tearcd atall, Wee ſhould 
 tearedeath atthe hands of ourencmic, and in the mcane while cruditic, or a 
 cathar cutteth vs ſhort, If we would diſtinguiſh the cauſes of our feare, wee 
hall tinde that they arc other then they ſeeme to be. Wefearc not the ſtroake 
of death, but the thought. For we are not further oft her at onetime then wee 
| areatanothcr, Soifdeath beto be feared, it is alwayes to be fearcd, for what 
tmeis exempted from death ? But had necd to feare, leſt thou hate ſo long E- 
| piſt!es worſe then death. I will therefore make an end. Bur thinke thou alwaies 
ond-ath, that thou mayclt neuer teare her. 


| 
| | EFiS9 AAA 

| 

| That both the vawes and indgements of the common people are to be deſpiſed. That 
| thetrue good is tobe [ought for, and that is the knowledge of things, by which thou 
miyeſt diſcerne truth from falſehood, periſhable from durable. He doth ilin;trate it 
by examples. | 


Ow doe I acknowledge my Lucius , he beginneth to diſcouer 
himſelte to be ſuch a one, as he alwayes promiſed he would bee. 
Continue then to keepe this courſe, and follow this tract and fer- 

> uour of mind, by which in contemning the popular goods, thou 

SX cmbraceſt thoſe things thatare of betrcr condition. I defirenot 

thatthou ſhouldeſt make thy ſelfe either more great or better , then thou 


endeuoureſt to be. Thy foundations baue occupied agreat place, onely doe - 
| | mUuc 
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th, bur he thar is formed by long cuſtomeand continuance. I confeſle 
| that ] haue more ofcen vilited this good man, and my great friend, to ſee it I 
 mchralwayes tinde him che ſame, and whether the conttancie ofthis mind de- 
cayed not through the teebicncilc ot bodie: but contrariwiſc, 1 baucalwayes 
{und char ir encreaſedin him, euen as we ſecthe joy more manifeſt in thole, 

whoattcr they haue been long time tired togaine the prize ofa courle,approch 
' the place where the palme 15 propoſed. Hee ſaid (conforming himſelte ro the 
p1-.ccpts Of LpIcur is } that firit of all he ſhould hauc no paincin that lalt gaſpe;or 
the had, that he comfortcd himſeitcin this, that it ſhould nor be long, becauſe 
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, much as ; thou h rented ro UOC, Wi ad "Ol Dc tay felie totnoleth nas wh 
| thou hait alreadie conceiued. In {vmme, thou thait be wife tt thou knewctt well: 
| how tocloſec vp thine c: res whichit ſuticerh nor to camme vp with waxe: thou | 
mult ciole + may atter another manncr then: '{/es d1g tavie of b15 Compant- | 
ons. The voice which he teared was [w ccrand Aly uring, yet not publike. Bur | 
that whichizto be teared,commeta not irom one ro oks only,1t loundcth from 
all pai'ts of thecarth. Palte theretorc ſpceutly, no! onely one {ulpeted Place of 
| this traytcrous » pleaſure, but ail Cities; Bethou deate vnto tt in that louc thee | 
 moit. They with a; aood into »Nt attord thee cull withes,and it thon wilt bet hap- | 
pi, b.ſeech the « -0d> thi it no ONc of ti hole things that arc wiihicd thee, m: ay tall 
00 thee. F | Hcy are no goods, whicn they with taou {fould; {tbe repleniied 
Ol 1 hereis but on» go. | which 15 the couſe and foundation of a blcfſed | 
fo, CTOETULES, mans foitr "Ur this cannot h; {PPCM CXCCPTL !bour beconten nacd, | 
\ Vit WS he numberof't theſerbings, which arenether good ror ous] 
I canndt COMme Tt) Patic, na7ione Oy {hond bee now cu! ill, and 1k; 1ght | 
 c00d ; 1m wy 13htans : £0 bo luftered, now in! "Pp poitabic,and to be fcarcd. La 
Lou: 15 0! goud, WAKE. acn 15 good ? the con temp tol !ibour. þ {hou'd blame 
thoſe that ate vainely induſtrious, and to no | PRrpa fe. pane, {uch 25 cndcuour | 


I I 


oy 


aiter/honeltihing \ the more they butt tink MIcucs, a x thc llc they permit | 
TIGEY, ues!|to be boron ou a es land, I ihall admire and crig, ariſe by | 
fo much better, and refpireang get LC te P of thi; chitte with one breath, iithou 
Ca "ne. Labour nouritherh gen crow minds. T1 hou art nor thereto! 'C,according 
tothatoid yow ofthy pa rent ro makechoice, waiatthou wouldeit, {hou!d be: 
fall the ©, or what thou th: 2g oit with: ana in ſfumme, to 2 man Utlart hath oncr-| 
pallcapyc 4dic mightic rhings, 1! 5 vnfecmelyandloaths GMCeas yet ro wearie 
thegods. YYhat ned there any vows! \takechout thy {C:fo ppic,and happie 
tha! wk make thy {elte.it thou vndcriiand that thoſe thi ings are $000, which 
aromixed with ver: uc ; eu, wilch arc COUP:C0 w ith malice. Fuch as nothin 
| t>cleere without the mixture 08 light; nothing biack, but that wh ich hath Gark: | 
| nc{}s 11-3t, or hath drawne ſome obl. uricicinto it ſeif}t. Euen 15 withoutthe 
belpc of tite not! OTTLIE 2 15 Bot, $1016 11Ng 7 ! Wt out eheare 1s co, d; ns locietic of | 
vertue andivice, make things hone! 1, orgithonelt, \\ echerefo1 15 g90G ? the 
| knowledog ins : what {< evil]? theignorance of tnings. Hee 12 aprudent 
| man, 2nd this arts maſter,that according tothe ume rope: lerh or chuſcth cuery 
 thinz. Bugneither fearcth hethar which herepeileth,neitheradmireth hethar 
which hechuſeth if {Obehis mind be crcatand invincible. T forbid thee to ſub- 
Wills glufterthy ſeife to be depreſt. 15 ri "refuſe not labour.it1sa little mat ter, | 
| require lt. | A bitlabourthorei. Ire, (: yollehon, 1 F100! 0s and voide? tharin- | 
tow Mi Vaſe caules havecalied vs, 15 not cutl] no morethon that which is cm- 
ployed in worthy ations, TO SEA 1s onelv the paticnice of the minde, whicli 
clLOuragot! it lelfe ro hard and ma 7 rate : Pp and faith: i\ by tearell | 
ti non? It is nt a many partto fearc iabour: and as {1CrCTO let that be annexcd, 
tar thy vertue may be perfect. hame:v,ancqualiican 1c renour of I1te 171 every | 
thinz confonant vatoit felte, which c: 
[ia ppen, and Arg oy which both divin- ard 'Þ wm: anc * LINES NM wh known 
1 his6>thechicte ton0d, which it hong oftefi4t, thou beoinneſttobe a com- 
| Panton, not a ſupplant of the gods. Pur how, liveſtthou, may one attaine 
| r2eteuntol? [T1 no t by the 4209: mac Al; ri _orth2 mount Graits, neither bythe | 
| deſerts of Co 197g nether art thou ropnlli the S5ries or Serllz, or Cheb, {ic.ll | 
vinch thqu haſt t done, for theprice of 2 baſe pertie gouvtnment. T1 he way | 
that 
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The Epiſtles. 


that nature hath madeand taught rhee, is fullof ſecuritieand pleaſure, Shes 
' hathgiuenthee thoſc things, watch 1t thou forſakenot,thou lhait be madelike 
| ynto God ; bur cquall with God thy money will normake thee. God hath no- 
| thing: T hy proud ornaments wi:l not make thee, God 1s naked: The repurta- 
| tion of men, thy oſtentation, and the knowledge of thy name will not make 
| thee. No man knoweth God, diucrs men hauc a prepoſterous opinionof him, 
ycr arethey vapuniſhcd. The troope of ſeruitours and (]aues which are abour 
| thy litrer, and that bcare thee vpon their armes in field and Citie, cannot like- 
| wife ſerve theeanything. Thar righticand moſt powerfull God, he iris that 


\ carrieth all things. Neither thy beautic or ſtrength Iikewiſe can make thee blel- 


| 

| 

|, none of theſe bur is ſubie@ ro alteration. Thou att thercforc to ſccke out 
| that, :bat is not impaired by any, and that is ſuch athing, asa man cannor with 
better, LVhatis this? a minde: but this right, good, and grear. What elſe 
i'r thou call this, buta god, dwelling in humane bodie ? This mind may fall 
| 35 1721], into a Romane Knight, asa Libertine, or ſeruant. For theſe names are 


; forgeg our ofambitionor iniury. It 15 lawful from the{leaſt corner of the world, | 


; to1cape vp into heauen. Raiſcthy ſelfe therefore, and falhion rhy (e!fe worthie 
o/ Cod: butthis cannot be made either with 20jd orſiſuer. Ot ſuch matter as 
th'zaman cannot make an Tmagethatreſembleth God. Remember that they 
| when they were fauourable vnto vs, their Images were made ofcarth. 
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| He praiſeth L,ve1iivs his ſolitude andretyrms. cMoreouer, he exhorteth that no 

7 ; . f : p "a : h, } I; 
mm ſhould ſleale away the time, being ſo ſhort, andflittine. That he contemne al/o 
Uelgar VOWes. 


SEL Diligently enquire of thy bchauiour,and demand of all thoſethat 

© Weg come from the place wherethou dwelleſt, what thou doeft, and 
bY) [ks'6 where, and with whom thou abideſt, Thoucanlt not decciue me, 

SH lam with thee. Live chou in that faſhion, asit I heard what chou 
| diddeſt, yeaas if I ſaw thine ations. Thourequireſt of me, what 
delighteth me moſt, of thoſe things I heare of thee ? Truly itis that I heare no- 
thing of thee,and that the moſt part of thoſe whom Iqueſtion with abour rhee, 
know not what thou docſt. Itisa wholeſome aduice nor to conticrſe with thoſe 
which arcdifferent from thy nature, and that affe& other things then thou 
coelt.] am ſctled in this hope, that thou canſt not be milled, and that thou wilt 
| irmely keepe thy deliberation, although a troop? of troubleſome men doc 
' baunt round about thee. Whar is it then? I feare not that they will change 
| thee, butT feare they will hinder thee.But he hurtcth very much that dclayerh 
| and epecially in this life, which is ſoſhort,which we abbreuiat by inconltancy, 
| giving it nowone beginning, afterwards, and that inftantly anorher. W'ce di- 
vide it, andeur it in peeces. Haſte thee then, my deareſt Zucilins, and thinke 
| withthy ſelfe, how much thou ſhouldeſt dovble thy pace, ifbchind thee rhon 
wert preſſed by thine enemic, if thou thoughteſt the horſe-man purſued chee, 
; andtraced after the foot-ſteps of thoſe thar fled. Thouart atrhat point ,thou 
 atcaaled, haſte thee, andeſcape : brino thy ſelfe into a place of ſectritic ; and 
; knen incontinently after conlider, how worthy athing it is to conſummatea 

manlite, before death, then ro expe ſecuritie in the remainder part of his 
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ume e pl laced i in thc poli Teffion of a biefJed ite, which 1s not madem more bleſſedif 
| longer. Q when ſhalt thou {ce thatrime , wherein thou knoweit that time ap. 
| pertainerh hor vat: thee, wherein chouthalt bc pcaccavic and contented,and 
' neglecttull ot to mor rowers inchictelt ſacietic of thy {clte ? Wilt thou know | 
'w ht: IT il aneen men greedie of that which is ro come ? No man iis for 
| himſelfe: cl iy father and mother haue withed thee diucrsthings ; but contrari. | 
| wil] withthce the contempt of all thoſe things, whereot they would have 
| nw enioy the atHucnce. Their vowes ſpoyle manic to enrich thee : whatſoe. | 
| th! 'y TrnSiC rc voto thee, is to be extorted from another. My delireis, that | 
| -j Yo ( wuldett diſpoſe otthy lelte,taat thy fpirit being aſſailed with 1 Inccttaine 
' fantailes thbuld reliſt tl wm,and beſerled,thar it ſhould plcaſeit ſcife,and vnder. 
indi ru ods nvhich cre poſtciied as foon as theyare known, ſhould need 
»adiection or 496. Einally,hehat! OU<I=20iic Bt5 NC celtutics,and 1s difcharged ; 
20S [rCC, WO lucth when his life 15 Conc, 
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| Lie Jem: th] that, eniexces or |, vort. e//035(,orl be gathered jrom te Stocks © firit, be- 
cau/e a, rlthangoarerc; $48 cd and (a. 9 ſuch tings 3 ©4486, becauiſe tt 15 Vnſcemely 
to (erkebwazes by auth oritie, Let o's make them onrs ,end preferre them in our 
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t> 2,2, 2 io oe! irck intheſe Frillles alſo,as in the former,that I ſer down 
e {entences oi our Malters. T hey werenot much occupied 
ſh: Howcrs ofdilcourſle : all their manc ech was 

a UJ1ilcourle : ail their mat r of ſpe h was ſub- | 


it, 
; " aſs ? FITS 


my nd manly : know thou that incqualitic 1s there, where | 

| trhoferhings thatareeminentare notable, No man admireth one 
| oct acnasallthe wood 15 growne to the ſame height. With theſe and ſuch 
' ike lentences, all Poems and Hiſtories arc ftiufked. 1 will not therefore have 
| : ico think that ey arc of Evicurs : they are vulgar,and eſpecially mine owne. 
Tin that arethey mot t noted, becaulc ay ſeldome occurre, becauſe vnexpe- 
te [4 ba ſe it isa wonder that any thing ſhould be conſtantly ſpoken by a 
har proteſlcth deitcacic: for ſo doc diuers men iudge ; but in my opinion 
ths valiant,although ct! Feminatcly dreſſed. Fortitude and induſtrie, and 
ide addreſſed ro warre, as welllodeethin a Peritan as a high-girt Roman, 
| tou mul tnor Tpab .cforcexat at my handes choyce and well digeſted ſtufte, 

| i at15 continu. lan ng! prour Malters, ring onglt ot hers 1s ſled. Wee 


] 


| 


| 7 1171 s 1 Bs tho y hs 4c. 
' Napthepaition!: \r fontences Sad? hy Ow _ hal 7 hal ro Zens, 


UL OrCd8; vil Or Cr} Pp: 7+4,0r ow £t::7,0r 0/7donius? \Veare.notvnderaking; 
| Query oC Maint yn cth himſclfc in his ov/ne hbertic: with them wharſocucr 


0700094100 C1 {111 ROY atſocuc "retro ornu: \lt1s referred to Nnc. All whatſocuer | 


n 94ata ſpoken in that compant ie.is ſpoken by authoritic, and directions 


(310 JiOMO. \\ 'C CANnnvot, ] Cl pes 1tnough ww Ce. ttemPpr that out of ſo great 
bungance of equail things, bring torth any thing : 


It :5 4 p9ore Mans part 10 count his flocke. 
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\Vhereſocuer thou fixeli thine eye,thou ſhalt mecte wirh that which might be 
emincnt,vplcetle ic wereread amonglt athers of equal] worthinefle ; tor which 
cauſe lay apart this hope, which flattereth thee with the poihbilitie, that thou 
maycſt tummarily conceiverhe choyſelt things, which the greatelt Ipirits hauc 
conceited. T hey are tmtircly to be looked ouer,& whaly to be diſcufled. When 
a man doth any thing heintendech the ſame, and by the proiett of his Ipirir 
the worke iscompliied, of which a man can dil-membecr nothing withouc the 
ruine of the whole. I denie thee not but that chou maycit conſider cucry mem- 
ber one atter another,prouided it bejn a man that hath chem. The woman is 
not faire whoſe legge or arme 1s praiſed , but thee whole tull repreſentation 1s 
caule chat a man admircth not hcrparts ; yet ifchou cxatt the ſame, I will nor 
dcale ſoniggardly with theeas I make ſhew for, but with a full hand. T here is 
a huge cofapanic ofthem thar lic ſcattered here and there : they are to be ta- 
ken, burnot gathered ; tor they fall nor, bur flow perpetually,andarc tycd toge- 
ther amongltthemſclucs: neyther doubr I bur that they will protite thoſe 
whoareas yetrude,and yeeld bura ſuperficial: attention. For thoſe things that 
arecircumlcribed and moulded aiter the manner of a verle, are more cally re- 
memLred. Therctore g1uc weechiidrencertaine ſentences to commit to memo- 
ric,and thoſe which the Gretians call Chries, becauſea childi{h wit can compre- 
hend them , bcing as yet vncapable of a more ccrtaine and ſolid ſcience. A 
complete man hath no honour to gathernoſe-gayes, to ſtay hitplelfc and build 
on certaine viuall or few wordes,and totruſt vnto his memoric , hee ought to 
truth:mſeite. Lechim ſpeaketheſe but not retaine them: tor it is a baſe thing 
for an oide man,or ſucha oneas 1s ſtept in ycaresto be wile ih nothing but his 
note-booke. T his ſaid Zexo, what fayeſt thou? T his Cleanthes,bux what thou ? 
How long art thou dirc&ed by others? both command and ſay what ſhall be 
committed to memoric,and produce ſomewharofthineowne. I thinke there- 
forethat theſe neuer-authors, butalwayes interpreters, lying hid vnder the (ha- 
dow ot other men, have no gencrous nature in them, which ncuct dared to 
publiſh that which they had learned in long ſpace of time, but haue exerciſed 
their memoric on other mens labours. Itis one thing to remember, anothet 
thing to know : to remember is to keepea thing in memorie which is commit- 
ted ; but contrariwiſc, to know is to make cuery thing his owne, neyther to 
hang on cxamples,and fo oftentimes to looke backe to his Miſter. T his faith 
Zeno, that Cleznthes: make ſome difference betwixr thee and thy booke ; huw 
long wilt thou be a learner? At laſt employ thy ſelfe ro reach others : what 
proficethit me to hearethat I mayreade? Theliuing voyce, faith hee, doth 
much ; not that which is recommended by another mans wordes, and ſcrueth 
but in tead ofa Regiſter. Acde hereunto now, that they who are never their 
owne Matters, firſtin that thing doe follow their anceſtors, wherein no man 
hath not reuoked from the former. Againe,they follow them in that, which is 
yet in queſtion: and it will never be found, it we ſhall be conrent with thoſe 
thing:rthatare found. Morcourr, he that followcrh another man hath found 
nothing,and which is worſc,he ſecketh nothing. What then ? Shall I nor follow 
tefteps of mincanceſtors? Trucly I will keepe the olde wayes : bur if I finde 
out one more {hort, Twilltake ir and maintaineir. They that before vs have 


' managed rhefo things, were not our Lords, butourguides. T ruth is open vnto 
all men: ſhers notas yet borne awayall ; thereis much ot her ett tor poſteritie 


| to finde our. 
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Thit hee is Hrtof l vVeollklys Fat encie, bcc. ale it wits (from him, m; 1 he fer- 
22164 1m | ATf0r e910 he E: Wl EO to ve] gr ,; 3 A Cn eB roperſe. Low. 


Grow g*Cat, and icape for; toy, ard thaking off nine Glde age, 
Prow young, 42amne, as often as 1 vnderitand by thoſc thy 

| cho docit and wrielt how much thy ſcite exceedeltthyſclte 
( tor long fince thou haddefttorſaken the: troupes ot common o: 
cictic) lt the tree being grown to bearetruit delighterh rhe huts 


| b: dm: In :1t the Shephcard rake pl ealurein the troittulneſle of his focke:it no | 


| man beholderh his fotter childe otherwile,] bur that herepurerh his young 
 veanres to by hi owne: what thinkeit thou bel: icth them w hich haue formed | 
yin lizrits 664-06he oferaey have traned vp raw, they ſuddenly: ſee ripe. 1 
chalinh Wear _—_ r mine,thov art mine own Iutbor. WW] hen ©rit I aw thineandci- 
| Wes 2d ont you | ex 510% or tac?, encouraged thee; neyrherper: 
| eve fell leto pace Mfotay but Ipricxed thee torw 'ard , and now goe | the 
LL iikeond hofpoctorw fi 31. Ny T g106tNReC COUra%e,as long a5 thou ſhalt ſpocdily 
runne t6ri yard, and thou reciprocaliy art tO euhortme yy hatorh thing haue 
{ detirehitherrogfuyelt rhou? In this the greater part EC ent. Forſo 
' Cuen 453th booinnngs of the worke 2 {ud to occupic the halte, {os this buſt- 
nis torthe mind. 7 hegrearer partotg nes Eto deiireto becomenood. K now- 
\ Cit raou whom I call go0g ? { mca perfeQ nd ab{olvreman.whom no force 

er neceſhtie can prouoke to Fo cuill. And alreaie,me thinkes, I epic ſuch a 
mann tay felte, letiou per fener and cn TORI IN: *&t ehis, thar allrhy deeds 
and words hay be azreeab!e an: Icor reſpondent in themfelurs, and ttamped af: 


ter One COYNE: His minde 1s eftran: cd trom the r1ght way, whole acts are 
ordant 
Gilcon ART. 
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Hom ntth tum tobe fn (ricndichatis at 794 mm otherrncenomen is a friend, altheuzh 
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| na; bas ares 2to tudie, Idoemine owncbult- 
| WL. A... il! ran a friend; which \ 
CE UP "FICUST IQ by antitic thy ict ite, 2 thou baſt b C2 UN, For now 
Ee thou: Ioucit Mc,Lut TITUS my friend : whatthn? s.rhcre a; 
| N! ec Ulucrence betwixtthelc two ? what cile? they are vnlike. He 
thatisa frieyd loverh,; end hortior ſrnctha not afſuroly a triend. For which 
cauſcinenginn a wayes proatwth, '\nd1lo uc fore! mos burtcth, If thou doelt 
| no other tht , pl. Fe aTicalt wid lo well, ti2at thou mayelt lcarnc to loue 
| well. Bur dbouc all things hatte thy (clic gs ring the time thou (tudicſt for me, 
| for feare thou lcarn: it Ot aa 54 $4 2th ct. Veri:y I eoc aircadic participate the 
{ure bon I imagine with my (cite rhar wee iball beot one minde, and that 
llthat vigor which is olipled in ming apr fhullreurne vnto me from thine,al- 
CNOM19 ENErL HL tte giftcrence brtwixetheore and the other , yet will I rcally 
| and ctientiatty take my P+CULUIC. There 15 4ccrtain content ment that commeth 
unto vs from thoſe,wolovealthoug!h thee beabſent; bur ir is bur a light and 
{ae pioaturc. Ihe icbrrhc preience,ans conueriution have fore j1ving Em 
ure 
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furcin them,and principaily it thou beholdeſt nor onely him whom thon deli- 
' reſt, bur htm wao 15 fuch aone whom thou deltreft. Preſent thy ſelte therefore 
- into mca3an honorable and acceptable gilt ; and to the end thou mayelt preſſe 
inthe more, thinke me to be old, and thy ſelte robe morrall. Haſten thee co me, 
' but fizit ofaliro thy lelte, profit tay feite inaced. And aboueall things let this 
| bethy care, that thou be conitant to thy feite, As often tncs as thou haſt n 
' willto make triall, whether in any.{ort thou bceſt changed, obſerue thy leife, 
' whether thou willeltthe ſame things roday,thatthou diddett yeſterday.. The 
change of the will betokenerh that the minde ſwimmerh in one place, and ap- 
\carcth 1n another, cucn as the wingde carricti it. I har which is tirme and hath 
' agood foundarion varieth not,, 1 his pertectly aappeneth toa wite man, and 
' jn fome meaſure toa proficient, and he that hath as yeratrained turther, What 
 diferenceis there then? T his 15in amanner moved, yet paileth nor further, 
 butis {hiken'trom n15 place, the other15 1n no ſort moued. 


— _ 
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EpiSE A AAY 1. 
He prapſernacertaine manthat he arpoſts' nicalolle to retirement, and forſaken the 
' Commui;-eale. Iieacuſeth hiinio con;enme the common taine, toproceed m good- 
nelſe,orrati.crto being” £004, Let mine 206 jorward 16 welprſe death, andihat with 
ea{on. 

223 Xhoit thy fricnd to contemne thoſe with a mightic mind, that 
AY blame and reprouc him tor {ecking our retirement and quier, 
7 forſaking his digaitics, and tor preferring his quiet abouc all 
7) things, when as he might haue obtained moſt honot. [Let him 
Q&T make them cucry day percciue, how profitably he hath mana- 
ped 13 altaires. They whoſe felicitic 13 enuicd, will notdeliſt trom alterations, 
; lomethall be tirucken downe;otherſome tha'l tall. Felicitie is arurbulent thing, 
 thetormenteth her ſelte, the moueth the mind after diners fathions : ſhe pulh- 
| &h ome intogreatnetiv, other into ctieminacic: theſe ſhe pufierh vp, thoſe the 
; mollificth and wholly diflolucth. But ſome tnan beareth his telicitic well,yea lo 
as ſome doe their wine, There 15no realon therefore, that theſe men {ſhould 
perſwade thee, that hc is happy,who is belieged with many ſuiters, they flocke 
tohim,asto a lake whom rhey draw dric , they trouble gricuoully. 1 hey 
call this friend, and loucr of Ph:lo/ophy, a trificr and a fluggard. Thou knowelt 
that ſome men {peakxe perucrlely in a contrary (enſe. T heycatied im happie: 
what of this? was he {© 2? | make no account ot this, that to ſome man he {ce- | 
mcth too ſcuerc and {ulien minded, Arti/on ſaid that he hadrather hauca fad 
yong man, then {uch a one as was plating and amiable ro rhe common Orr. 
l bewino 1s made e004 which is xroubled and tharpe when tt 15 new, and it 
 becommeth Rat bctore maturing, that pleated in thetar. Letthem call him ad 
 ndenemieto his adgancements: this ſadnefle of his will gine him good 1n his 
 latt Lot hit per{cuer only to loue vertue, and exercife him{clte in the 
£20014 Liberal! 5Gcnces, not thoſe wherewith it ſuſhcethto be on] y rained 
| and normedgbuttiole wherewith the minde 15 to bee ſtained and confirmed 
| iN. Tiisistherructime of earning. Whatthen? Isthereany time wherein | 

Warenottolearne ? Not fo, but cucn asat all times it is honeſt for vs to {tudy, 
\ 19177 1148CSisIt NOT COnucnient to beginne. It1s an abſurde and LEED 
ec 
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ſecan old manat his Abce. The yong marr mult get, and the old man enioy, 
T hou ſhalt therefore doe : thing prohitable for thy ſeile, it rhou makeſt him a 
good man, we ought to ſecke to gue thee preſents, wherc IT 15as much expedi. 
ent to gue asto recciue. F inally, {incc he hath al readie promiſed very much 
of himſclte, it concerneth him to continue. For 1t 1s lcfle abfurd to play the 
banquerout with a mans creditour, then with good hope. Topay thisdebrof 
anothers: hee that trafhcketh hath need otu good and happie nauigation: hee 
that tilleth the field, ofa tertile ſoilc and a fauourabie climate, he oncly with a 
good wil may teſtihie that which hcoweth. Fortune hath no power oucr maners, 
Ler him diſpoſe thelſc in ſuch fort, that that mott quiet mind of his may come | 
ro perteQtion, which teeleth nothing taken from him,neither added to kim, bur 
remaineth in the ſame fare, whatſocucr caſualties beta!l him : who,ifcommon 
| tortunes be heaped on hin, 15 eminent aboue his meancs, or it any of theſe 
things, orall by tortuncare taken trom him, is no wayes leſſened by his milery, 
It he were borne in P4r1hiz, he would preſuntly bend bus bow, being an infant, 
if in Gerazzny he werea very intant, he would inake his tender ſpeare. Ithe had 
' lined in the time of our anceſtors, he had learned to ride, and ro combare with 
' the cnemie hand to hand. T heſe are therthings which the diſcipline of the 
Countrie teachcth and commang2thencry one. What 1s1tthen thar this man 
ought rolearnc ? I hat which is proofe again{t all often luc armes, 2nd all forts 
of enemies, is the contempt of death. For ir 15 not to bee douvred, bur thatit 
harh init {!f fomethingrerrible, that may offend our mindes(waich Nature 
hath formed in louec of her ſelf) neither alſo ſhould it benecdtull ter k:imto 
addreſſe and accultome himſecltc tothat, whereunto our naturall inclination 
{athciently diſpoſeth vs,as 15 the detire ro conſeruc a mans felte. No man ſear- 
neth to have power, it necd lo required, to lye ſweetly and ſoftly amongſt the | 
roſes: but to this is he accuttomed not to fubmir his fairh and honour co tor- | 
ments, butto keepe watchin the trenches ſtanding, yea ſomer1mes wounded: | 
neither leaning to thedarr, becauſ* inthe interim fleepe ſeemerh to ſteale on ' 
| thoſe that leane to any ſtay. Dcath hath noincommodirie, for there muſt bee 
| ſome thing, whereby the would be indamnihed. And itthou haſt ſo great ade- 
firc ot prolonging thy lite,coniider that none of theſe things that flie before our 
cycs, and hide themſclues in the boſome of Nature, trom which once they are 
| parted, and (hall againe deparr,is not conſumed. T hey ccaſc, bur perithnot,and 
thedcath which wee tearc and retuſe, onely intermitreth life, bur raviſherhit 
nor. A day will come thar {hail reſtore vs once more to light, which happily dt- 
vers would refuſe, except it reduced thoſethar are forgotten. Bur hercafter I 
will [hew more cxactly, it all things which ſeeme ro periſharechanged:hether- 
tore that mull returne, ought not to be gricucd todepart. Obſlerue the circle of | 
things thar returne into themſe]ues,thou ſhalt ſee that nothing is extinguiſhed | 
in this world, but thatall things deſcend and mount againe by changes. The ! 
Summer departeth, but another yeare bringeth it againg.T he Winter paſleri, 
but yet hath hc his monthes to bring him backe againe, The night concealeth 
the Sunne, and preſently the day driucth thisaway. T his courſe of rhe Starres 
rcturneth backe againe to the place where firſt they began, and which they pal- 
ſedouer. A partof the heauen is continually riſing and a part ſetting, To con- 
clude, after I hauc annexed this one thing, I will make an end, neither infants 
nor children or madde men feare death. It were therefore more then an abict 
error in vs, it reaſon ſhould nor afford vs that fecuritie, whereunto folly anima- 
. teth vs. | 
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That wee ought to perſenere in toe way and warfare of wiſeaome : on her depenJeth 
health, feliatie, ang lbertie. That ne may obrame, and onercome the ſame by the 
conduct of warre. 


& Hart whici 1s the greateſt obligation to prepare a man to good 
> minde, thou haſt promiſed ro bea good man, and by oath thou 
haſt confirmed it. Itany man tcl] thee thara fouldicrs profeſſion 
1s de:tcate and facile, he decetucth rhee; I will not haue thee de- 
| +28" cciued. Thetormeotthat honorable oath, and of thatother fo 
di{honorable arc inthe ſame termes, tat 1s, To be barnt, bound,and [lame with the 
/;zord. T o thoſe that gaue their hands to hire vpon the ſands of the Theater, 
thateatanddrink that which they oughtto pay with the price oi their bloods, 
- 1215 couenanted with them that they ſufker theſe things againit their willes: 
 tromtheeiris expected, that thou willingly and trecly ſuiter the ſame. Tothem 
tis permitted toiay downe their weapons, and to implore the mercie of the 
| people, Thou ſhalt neither ſubmir thy ſelte, norbeg torthy lite, itis thy part 
 todie conſtantly, and with an inuinctble minde. But whar profiterh it ro paine 
a tew dayes or ycares ? Ye comcinto this worid without releaſement. How 
| then, ſayeit thou, may I acquite my ſelte? T hou cantt nor auoide neceffitics, | 
| but thou mayeſt oucrcome them. Make thy way, and Phr/ofophre thall giue it 
' thee; toher have thy recourſe, if thou wilt befate, if ſecure, if bleſſed;and t1nal- 
| ly (which is aboucall) it thou deſireſt robe tree. This cannot otherwiſe hap- 
| pen. Folly 15a baſe abie&t. ſordide, and a ſeruile thing, ſubie&t to many,and they 
| moſtcruel affections. \Wiſdome which is the ſole libertic,diſmiſſeth thoſe rude 
maſters, which ſomerimes command by courſe, and ſomerimes arc together. 
Thereisbut one way toattaine thereunto, and certainely it is the right way : 
thoucanſt not wander out of it, martch boldly, ifthou wilt make all things*ſub- 
| ie&vnrothee, ſubie&thy ſelfeto reaſon ; thou thalr gouerne many; if thou be 
| governed by reaſon. Thou ſhalt learne of her, how and ro whom thou ſhalt 
 addreſſe thy {elfe. Thou ſhalt not be ſurpriſed inaffaires. T hou ſhalt not bring 
| meany mantharknoweth how he began to will thar which he willeth. He 1s 
notinuited chercunto by maturedcliberation,but iris an enforcement that dri- 
uzth him thereunto. Fortune oftentimes doth no leſſe baunt vs, then we hunt 
aftorher. It isa baſe thing, not to goc, but ro becarried perforce, and ſudden- 
| ly (boing altogether amazed amiddeſt the ſtorme of aftaires) roaske ; How 
came [ hither. 
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| Th:t precepts are oftentimes more profiable to wiſedome then diſputes. That they dee 
ſteule 2-pon the minde, and doe fructifie and ſpend themſclues after the mann er of 
ſecede, | | 


2 Ot without cauſe requireſt thou, that wefrequent this commerce 

'\f of Epiſtles betwixtthece and me. Thediſcourle profiterh much, 
{ that by little and little ſtealerh into the minde. The diſputes 
which a man is addreſſed ro vent inthe caresof the attentive 


| OT MW "ONE multitnde, have brutc enough and lefle priuacie. Philoſophic , 
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; 290d counſell. No man giueth counlel! with clamour, yet muſt wc ſometimes 

(as [{hould ſay) viethele declamations,when hethat doubtcth had needto be 
entorced.But where this isnot to be effected, to inkindlea will in manto learne, 
but that in good carneſt hee learneth, it is goodto vie theſe more ſubmiſſiue 
ſpecches. T hey enter more ſwectly ; but they continue, for there neede not 
many, but ſuch as are effe&uall. We ought to ſpread them as ſeede, which al. 
though it belittle, dilateth his forces, when it falleth into a good ſoile; and of 
ſo little as it is, it extenderh it ſelte into great and mcruailous ercat encrealc, 
T hclike doth ſpeech, it hath noextent,ifthou looke into 17, it encreaſerh in the 
worke. They are tew things which are ſpoken, bur it the minde entertaine 
them well,they truQtificand encreaſe in themſelues. The ſame] tell thee is the 
condition of precepts, as of ſceds, they efte& much,although they be thort bur 
as I hane faid ; Ict a minde well diſpoſed and fetled, draw them to: {e!t*, Her 
ſelte will profit very much at her time, and ſhall rcſtore more then it hath re- 
cciucd. 
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That dizers, an1 they diger/ly have written in Philoſophy. That we ouzht to be ſtirred 
2p, and enkin ied by exariple. That Natare hath this ſcape tocall vs to high things. 

Jn which there is no plcbctan felicutie neither pleaſure, becauſe they arc either f#ale or 
bu) tt PTA 
fall, 


4 


a fr? He Commentaries thou demandeſt at my hands carefully diſpo- 
| 5 {cd and reduced into an abridgement, I will truely compoſe. But 
ey: aw ſee whether an ordinarie Oration be not more profitable, then 
#2 (SH tt which is now commonly called a Breazaree, and in times palt 
SIRR-e when we ipake Latine, a Summerie. The one is more neceilarie 
| for him that learneth,th- other for him that vnderftandeth ; the one teacheth, 
the othcr remembreth. Bur of both theſe I will teconcile both the one and the 
other. Itneedeth notnow that thou exaRt at my hands, cither this or that au- 
thoritie. He is vauknowne that brings his Protor with him. I will write what 
thou willeſt; but after mincowne manner. In the mcanc time thou haſt ma- 
ny, whoſe writings I know not whether they bee ſufficiently digeſted or no, 
Takein hand the lilt of the Philoſophers. This very ſight will compel thee to 
rouſe thy {eltc, and it thouſecſt how many haue labourcd for thee, thou thy 
ſelte likewiſe wilt deſire to be one of them. Fora generous minde harhthis ex- 
cellent impreſſion init, thatit is inkindled and incited to honeſt things. T here 
| 15 nonobly minced man, that is delighted with baſe and contemptible things: 
he only {ceketh atter andextolleth thoſethings, which make ſhew of greatnes 
and worthines, Euen as the flame directly mounteth vpward, neither may be 
| diuerted nor depreited,or loſe his attiuitie: fois our ſpirit incontinuall motion, 
| by fo muchithe more ttirring and actiuc, by how much it is morc vchement and 
| mightie. But happie 13 he that hath imployed the viuacitie hereof in matters 
| of bettercſtimate : he ſhall ſetrie himſelfe in a place exempted from Fortunes 
, command or inri{diftion : his felicitics he ſhall temper, his aducrſitics conquer, 
'and contemne thoſe things that draw other men to admiration, It is the effctt 

. of agreat minde to contemnegreat things, and rather to affe&t the meane, then 
bee intected with exceile. For theſe arc profitable and permanent, the othcr 

| ion, 

burttul, ; 
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burc{al!, becauſe ſupertluous.$o too great fertility layeth the corne, ſo boughes 

a»er-loaden are broken, ſoroo much trunttulncile ncucr endeth in maturitic. | 

Theizke allo betallera thoſe mindes tharare broken,and cor rupt with immo- 

d-rato telicitic, becauſe wicy arcnot onely imployed to other mens inturie,bur | 
allo to their owne. nat enemie fo outragions againlt any man, as is ſome | 
mens vo1uptuor: {ncilc 2921n:t themſciucs ! whoſe mpotencic and mid In{t | 

thou mayelt paryon torthis onereaſon, becauſe they {utter thar which they ot- 

' tended in, Neither vndeſernuzdly doth this furie vexe them, tor it is necellaric, 
Ir deltive thould extend it ſeite abouc meature, that hath tinted rhe medio- 
critj-of nature: tor natural]ait2Mion hach his end, but vaine things, and fuch as 
ſpring from an exccliucluitare nterminabic. Profitmeatlureth things neceila- 

re how wit rhou confine ſup-rfivitics? Ti hey theretore drowne them(ſelucs | 
In p1catures,\\ nic they cannot ſhake off, in that tacy are brought 11:0 a cu- 
ilome : and forthis cauſe arothey mott miſerable, becauſe they aro growne vn- 

thoſe eermes, that thoſe things which were ſuperfuous vnto them, are made 
necelinrie ; tavy thoretorcſ.ructherr pleaſures, andemioy them nat, and lone 
their owne mifchiofte waichis the work of ail milchicte. Ang then ts inteiicitic 
conſummit, waereas ſuch things as ar « ,notonely doc delioht, bur al- 
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| [»plcale: anutaen 15 the remedy hopeichie, ware ſuch things 2s were diuno- 
| nett, arc reputed for common ClilioNice 
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prompe © 4 profuſe (beech, which be alleuneth to be undeent jor 4 Philo, opher. 1 
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hichthon canſt, thou ſhewett chy {cle vato Me. [ ncuer 

hy Epilile, bt that forthwith we arc together. It the pt- 

{GN © ot our abſent friends be pleating vnto vs, which renew tacit 
mMmornenid byataiſcand taine ſolace do lighten the griete of their abſence; 
9, 2802 more plcating are letters, which ſer b?fore our eyes the true trace NX | 
| WM2y picture ofour abſent triznds? For that waichgiueth vs an vnſpeakeable | 
comen,chohand ofa friend that writeth a letter vnto vs, cauſcth vs to teele. 
Thou wri  vnro m2 that thou hardeſt $2r4pzonthe Philoſupher, when he a- 


rived 111 tho parts.and how it was 115 cuſtome in diſcouriing to huddle vp is 
worde; with gr oat volubtlitic, which he powreth not out trogether,but {morac- 
reth and forceth : tor more 15 vitcred then onc VOYCC can articulate. I his allow 
In0c in 1 Philoſopher, whole pronounciation, as his lite, oughtto be compoſed. 
But No! Mog1s Wc ordered that is PIC. '"MItate and naſtic, For this cauſe that 


Tunzinz; and continate dyconrie in £omer that falleth inceflantly like now, 
prope rly attributed tothe Orator ; where that which is more fiow, & [wee- 
the nhoney loweth from an ode man. Reſolnetheretore on this, that thts 
V10r.tand abundant vicorof difourſe, is more fitte tor a jeſter, or Mounte- 

bang +then him that debareth on a grauc and ſerious {tubteet,or ſuch 2 one that | 

wil reach another man. Ney:her will I that the diſcourſe be too heavilons, | 

129 ther too dreaming, neyther ſu-has may ſuſpend artention,or confound the | 


2-2 :ing For that defect & imbectlitic of ſpeech makerh tac auditor clic arten- 
| riuc, | 
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| tiue, by rcalon ofthe diſguſt of interrupted flowneſle:yetisthat more calily im- | 
| printed in memorie which 1s expected, then that which paſſcth away lightly, | 
| Furthermore menare ſaid to giue preceptsrothole will lcarne: it is not given, 
that flieth. Adde hereunto now,rthat the diſcourſe which ſcructh to manifet 
truch,ought to be {imple and without flouriſh. T his popular diſcourſe, hath 
notruth init,ittendeth onely to mone the people, & 1s forcible to rauith incon- 
liderate cares,it admitteth no moderation,bur ſuffercth it ſelfe to be carried a- 
way. Burhow canirt goucrne,which cannot be gouerncd ? Finally, what ſhould 
4 01418 thinke of thar diſcouſle, which ſcructh to heale the infirmities of the ſp; | 
rit, except it [hould ſearch and deſcend into vs ? Medicines cure not except they 
be digelted :;moreoucr,it hach much (lightneſle and vanity init,and hath more 
report then reckoning init. 'T he things that terrific me mult beJenihed, which 
prouoke me mult be pacitied, that decetue me muſt be ſhaken off : lecherie muſt 
bc reſtrained, couctouſneſſc reproued ; what one of theſe things can be done 
ſudden!y? Vhkar Philitian curcth his Patients by only patfing by them? Whar 
protiter!: thi noyce of headlong and vncholen wordes, which yee!c not a ſha- 
dow of any plcafure ? Bur cuen as it is ſufficient ro know diucrs things,which 
thon wou!delt not belecue they could be done, fois it ſuthcient to hearc them 
' once, that hauc exerciſed themſclues in this manner of d:i\courſe. For whatcan 
a man {earng,or what will he 1mitate,or what can he 1udge of rheir minds whoſe 
| ſpeech is contuſed and hudicd, and cannot be reſtrayned? Euen as they that 
' runne trom a lteepe hill, ſtay nor themſelues in that place where their intention 
; was,butarc borne downe {wittly by the waight of their bodies, and tranſported 
further then they would ; fo this ymuacitic/and ceierite of ſpeech , cannot com- 
| mand it feltg,neyrther 15 it ſufficiently beſzeming Philoſophie , which ought to 
employ wordes,and not tocalſt them away, but by little and little to aduanceit 
| lelfe. What then? Shall itnot ſometimes ſwell alſo ? Why nor, prouidedthar 
| the honcſtieot maners be notinterefled ; which is notdepriued by maine force 
| and minickempetvolitic of words ? Let her haue great force but moderate, 
| TEewater mult kauc acontinuall courſe, but not rauiſhing. Iſcarccly will per- 
mitcn Orator ro have ſuch fyvitnetle in diſcourſe lotrrcuocable, andboundles: 
; for how canaludgetollow the liſt of hisdiſcourſe,cſpecially ifir be impertinent 
| and rude ,it|hee ſuffer himſelte atthat time to be borne away by oſtentation, 
| orc hapaſtion as hecannot maſter? Let him in ſuch ſort make haſt, and infer 
| thathis auditories attention may be able roconceiue. T hou ſhalt therefore do | 
| wellitchou/vititethem not whoſceke how much, and not what they ſpeake. 
' Andifithappenthart thouart to makean Oration, then make thy choyce to 
| ſpeak atterthe maner of Publrcs Yinteru,of whom it being on atime dennanded, 
| how hediſcourſcd? 1/e/{zws anſwered continually:for Geminims Parins had laid, 
| I know not how you call this man an eloquent man, hee cannot couplethree 
words together. \Vhy haddeſt thou not rather ſay ſe as Yenicizs did ? Let ſome 
| toole come hither,and when he {hall ſce him dreame out his wordes one after 
; another,as it he ditated and not diſcourſed, bid him Speake or zener ſpertte, My 
- opinion 15, that the forme of haſtic ſpeech, which in that time the famous Ora- 
tor /7arterius vicd, ought to be reicfted by men of vnderſtanding : hee never | 
doubred,he ncucr intermitted, he began and ended atter the ſame manncr : yet 
thinke I, that fomerhingsare moreor leſle conucnient for people of difterent 
nations. Amongltthe Greekes this licence were to be borne withall,and weal- 
| ltowhenwe write, are wont to point euery word. And now Cicers alſo from 
whom R omaneloquence gathered excellency, was temperate in his diſcour -” | 
The 
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' The Romance tongue ouer-lookeeh all,and will be both reſpeed and courted. 


T he Epilles. 


' £:b143:25 4 worthy man both in itteand ſcience (and thatis leaſt of theſe) in clo- 
| quenceal {o,duipured morc quick|y hen vehemently,ſoas it might be ſaid,char 
was a faciiitic, and nota celeritio. T his admit I in a wile-man : I exact not 
' thathis ſpeech be oeliuercd without impediment;rather had I it ſhouldbe pro- 
| nounced then Jauiſhed, And the more doe I deterretheetrom this fickeneſe, 
becaule this thing cannot otherwiſe betall thee,then by cealing to haue mode- 
fic, T hou mayelt rubbethy brow,and not hearethy ſelte: for this vnaduiſed 
courſe will draw on-maany things, which thou wouldeſt not lct ſlip without rc- 
| preheniton. Theſe things I tell thee cannot happen vnto thee without preiu- 
| dice of thy modeſtie; Beltdes, thou haddeſt necde of daily exerciſe, and thy 
| ſtydie is to be transferred from mattersto words : and theſe alfo,although they 
 fowe with thee,and may runne fluent without any labor of thine, yet are they 
| tobe rempercd : for cucn asa modeſt gate becommeth a wile-man, lodoth a 


| ſetled and not extranagant diſcourſe, T he totall ſfumme then of this account 


j 


| hall be this, I enioyne thee to be ſlowe in ſpeech. 


th. 


Eerie Xi 


- 


11out him. Let vs hononr hn, and the minde that deſcendeth from him. In hins 
are our peculiar ana proper 2004s ail other are forraine. But the thing that is good is 


perfect rea, on. 


| | 

| 0h excellent an 1 deep Epiitle ! Toat God dwelleth jn ws,and that a good ian is nothing 
C1 

j 


2722” Hon dock a worthie thing, and profitable to thy ſelfe, if, as thou 
DI; writeit,thou pcrſcucreſt to obtainea good minde. How fond 1s 
's Ch itro withrac ſame, when as it dependeth on, thine owne will ? 
| Thy handsare nottobe lifted vp to heauen, neyther is the Pre- 
lare to be intreatee,ro admit theeto the cares of an Image, that 
tou rghtclt bes the better heard : God 18 neere vnto thee , hee 1s with 
thee, hve 1s within thee, Thus tell thee, Zuciliws : A lacred (pirit is relident 
nvs,an ovſerucr and gnardian bota ofour good and euils: hein like manner 
as weintreate bim,ſo handleth 10 vs, T here is no good man but hath a God 
witan hin, May any man nt... oucr fortune , except he be afliſted by him ? 
heiti5t5ar ginerh thenobleltand moſt vpright counſailes. In cucry good man 
' but wut Colitis vncertaine) God inhabiteth. If happily thou light intoa 
tick: crou, full of auncient trees, and ſuch as exceede the common height, 
[01de-w ingthe (ightotheauen from thee, through the thickenefle of boughes 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


: 


— 


cov . 2: 0nc another ; that height of the wood, and ſecrecic of the place, and 
{then rjrion of the ſhadow, ſothicke and continuate inthe open skic , will 
1/4.0theethereis ſome diuine preſence, And if a Caue over-hangeth a 


A £4 


-017-aie,caren out of the Rocke, not made by handes, but hotlowed by na- 
WF. 0043109 ſuch a concauity,it will ſtrike thy mind with a certaine conceit 
v18.C:210n, \Yeadore the head-fprings of great riuers. A ſuddaine eruption 


 0itVatrineroutofthe depth hath alters. T he fountaincs of warme watersare 


non 11:cd, andthe ſhadow or hugedepth of ſome ſtanding poole hath ſacred 
.itttou behold a man thar isdreadles of pcrrils, vntouched with deſires, hap- 


| Pivinhis affliions, pacificd in midſt ofrempeſts, bcholding men from a high 


Pacethegods from an cquall ; wilt thou not grow into a certaine veneration 
X of 
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ot him? Wilt thou not ſaythisisagreater and more high thing, then thatir 
- might be truſted ro (olirtlea bodieas it inhabiteth ? T he diuine power delcep- | 
| deth hither. This excellent and moderate minde, oucrpaſiing all things as if 
| abie,laughing at whatſocuer we eyther feareor hope1s inkindled by aceleſti. | 
| all power. Sogreat a thing cannot conſiſt without the helpe of a God. There. 
| fore as touching thegreateſt partof him, he 15 there from whencehedeſcended, 

Even a« the Sunne beames doc in a manner touch the earth , but remainethere 
' from whence theyare ſent ; ſoa great and ſacred minde, and to this end hum: 
| bled,rhat he may more necrely apprehend diuine things is conuerſant in vs,but ! 
_ cleaueth to his originall. Thereon it dependeth,thereatit aymeth, and thereto | 
 itendenoureth,to vs it appertaineth,as the better part. What a one therefore | 
' is this ? aminde thar dependeth on no othergood but his owne. For what 

1s more fooliſh thento praiſe that ina man which is forraine to him ? And whar 

more mad then that man,that admireth thoſe things, which may immeaiarely 
\ betran<terrod vnto another man ? The golden raynes make not the horſethe 


berrer. In one fortdoth the golden crelited Lion ſubic himſclfe whilſt = 
| 


handicd,und 15 compelled (being over-wearied) patiently to receiuc his orna- 
ments; 1n afhother fort ſuch a one as 1s generous and vntamed. T his being {harp 
in his atlaulr, ſuch asnature wonld haue him to bc, faire in his dreadfulneſſe, | 
whoſecommes 1s in this,not to be beheld without feare,is preterd betorethat | 
tiintand trapped one : no man ought rogloric butin that which is his owne. 
 Wepraiſethe Vine if theloade her branches with truit,if ſhe bearcth down her 
vnder-props vnto the ground, by reaſon of the waight of thoſe branches ſhee 
beareth. \Vill any man preferre that Vine before this, that hath golden grapes 
| and goldenleaues hanging fromit ? Theproper vertue in the Vine is ferti'itie: 
ina man alſoithart is ro be praiſed which 15 his own. He hath a faire train,a good: | 
Iphone, heſoweth much,he makes much by vſuric; none of theſe things isin 
him butabout him. Praiſe that in him, which neyther may be taken away, nor 
-gluen, which is properly a mans. Askeſt thou what it is? The minde, andper-| 
tet reaſon'in the minde. For man 1s a reaſonable creature; his 00d therefore | 
15 confummare,it he hath fulfilled rhat to. which he was borne. But whatisthat 
which this reaſon exatethat hishandes? An caſte matter ; to live according to | 
his nature: but common madneſſe maketh this thing difficult, We thruſt one | 
anotherinto vices, but how may they berecalled vnro health , whom no man | 


| reſtraincth;,and the people thruſteth on. | 
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EEE as © 2 Þ 
' Thitwe arenot ſuddenly to aiut credite r itt Toement of a n00d man,becauſeit is a mat- | 
*  tero/mitch moment. That ſome make ſhew,others dijJembie ; not unlikely to prot 
| eurlf occaſion beo fred, He teacheth this b 'y 4 certune mans example, Then, that | 
wWearcnot to labour in externalithinss which haue tncommodities, or falſe comm | ' 
anuies in them. Ex | 


' 


*, His man hathalrcadic perſwaded thee, that heisa £g00d man, and 


Uh) kW vet a good man may not ſo ſoone eyther be made or vnderſtood: | 
Id 59 K nowelt thou now whom Trtcrme 2 good man? Him who is ordi- | 
& 


32) A Of narily ſorepured : for that other happily like another Phamix 1s | 
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BE Ath : - ap | 
net» borneonce in fiue hundreth yearcs : neyther is it to be wondred, 
ar.that great and rarcthingsarcin long continuance and ſpace of time begot- 
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ten. Fortuncoften times produceth meane things, ſuchare borne in troupes; 

| but ſuch thingsas are exccllent ihe commendeth in cherr raritic. Butthis man 

} as yet is very tarrc from that which he protcileth : andit heknew whar a £00d 
man were,he would not as yet belecuc himſelte to be one, and happily allo hee 
would deſpaire that he might be one. Bur he thinketh ill of the eu;ll, andrthis 
| docthe emill alſo: neyrher is there any greater puniſhment of wickedneſie,then 
that it diſplealeth both himſclte and his. Bur hee hateth thoſe thar impo- 
rently vie a ſudden and great power: the ſame will hee doe when he can the 
lame. Diucrs mens vices lie hidden becauſcrtbey are weake,adcrefſed notwith- 
tandingto attempt,and darcas much as they whom telicitic hath dilcoucred, 
25 ſoone as they may haue any atlurance of their forces. Tacy want theinttru- 
| mentsto exprcſle their malice. So may a venemous ſerpent likewilc be ſatel y 
| hindled whilſt he is ſtifke with cold,not that he wanteth his venom, bur becauſe 
| theyare benummed. The crucltic,ambirion,and intemperance of diucrs men 
' would attemptas bad ofhices as the baſeſt men, if iortune tayicd thera nor, giuc 
| them onely the poweras much as they liſt, thou ſhalt calily perceine their will, 
' Dock chou not remember,that when thou toldett me, that rhou haddeſt ſuch a 
man in thy power,thatI anſwered thee, that he was vnconltant and variable, 

| and that thou heldelſt him not by the toote bur by the feather? Tolde ] theea 
| lie? He was held bya feather, which ne ſhaked off and fled. T hou knowelt ve. 
| rie well what T ragedics he afterwards excited, and how many things he at- 
tempred,which in all tkelyhood at laſt were to tall on his owne head : heper- 
ceigednot how by other mens perils hee came headlong into his owne, hee 
thought not haw burthcnſom the things were which he asked, although they 
werenot ſuperfluous. This thereforcin thoſe things which we affe&, and for 
which wetraucll; tor with great labour we ought to obſcruc and looke into,cy- 
ther that there is no commoditie in them, orclſe more incommoditie. Some 
things are ſuperfluous,ſomearc not of ſo much eſteeme ; bur theſe things wee 
forelec not,and thoſerhings that coſt vs moſtdearciy, ſeeme ynto vs to begi- 
' uenfornothing. Herein alchough our ſtupiditic be moſt apparant, that we on- 
| lyrhinke thoſe things to be bought, tor which we pay our money, andthoſe 
' things we call gratuirtall, far which we ſell and giue our (clues 5 which we would 
| not buy it ir ſhould coſt vs one ot our nouſes, if wee ſhould redeeme the ſame 
( with fora fruitful and plcaſant poſleſhon : to theſe are we moſt ready to attaine 
| with much care, with perill,with hazard ofour modcſties,lbertic, and time, fo 
| 5there nothing more abie& and contemprible to everie man then himſelte, 
| Letvs thereforc inall our counſailes ahd aftaircs doe that which we are wonr 
| todoe : as often as we goe to the Merchantof any ware to buy, letvs ſee and 
| examine that which we delttre,and know the price thereof. 'I har often-times 
” | S&higheſtprized for which no price is giuen. I can thew thee many things, 
| which being gotten and poſleffed,haue extorted our liberty from vs:we ſhould 
| beour owne if theſe were not ours. T hink« therefore very carctu!lly vpon theſe 
 things,not onely where there ſhall be queſtion of gaine,buraiſo of loſſe: is this 
| perithable? for it was caſual! ; thon ſhalt as eahily live withour this as thou lt- 
 vedſt before. [frhou haſt had irlong,thou loſettir after thou art glurted rhere- 
; with :if buta little while, thou loſcſt it before thon haddett the true taſte and 
' vſetherefore. If thou have lefſe money,rhy trouble ſhall be the leſſe ; if leſſe 
| fauour,thou (halt haucleſſe enuiealſo. Looke into all theſe things which er- 
Fage vs,and which we loſe with many teares,and thou ſhale know rhar the opt 


lon of the damage,and not the damage ir ſelfe is tronElefome vnto vs,noman 
X 2 feelerh 
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| teeleth bur apprehendeth thar theſe arc loſt, He that hath himlele har 
| nothing ; but how many hauc had the hap to poſlcſſe themſelues?> 
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That he aath, lies not hidden , but that rumour publiſheth all things. Therefore ſoline 
(faith be) as if thoulmedst in publique. What if thou be hid alſo? Thy minae knog- | 
eth an ſceih. | 


ataas Houdelireſt to know how theie newes came tomine cares, who 
| g, it was that tolde me that thy thought was thus, whercas thou 
3 haddeſt diſcloſcd it tono man liuing : he that knoweth the moi} 


rumor. W hatthen (ſaycſt thou) am I fo great that Ican excite | 
a rumor? Thou art not to meaſure thy ſelte in regard of this | 
| place where | bide,bur reſpe&t thou that wherein thou lineſt : whatſocuer ise- | 
' minent amuddelt the places neerc vnto thec,is great in that place where it ise- 
| minent.] orgreatnes bath no ccrtaine meaſure ; compariſon cyther extinguiſh- 
' ethor depreiſerh ir. T he Ship whichisgreatin the River, is little in the Sea: 
' thehelmethar to one [hip 1s great, to another 1s little. Now in that Province 
' where thou liueſt thou art great,although thou contemnethy ſelte. Ir is both 
' inquired ofand knowne, both how thou ſuppelt and how thou ſleepeſt. $0 
' much the more oughteſt thou ro be more circumſpect in thy carriage. Then 
' judge thy ſelte happie when thoucanſtliue publiquely, when as thy roofcand 
| walles may couer and not hide thee ; which for the moſt part wee iudge tobe 
' builded about vs,not tothe intent we may liuc more ſately , but to the cnd we 

may {innc more ſecretly, I will tel] thee athing by which thou wayeſt eſtimate 
- our maners, thou ſhalt ſcarcely.tind any man that can liuc with an opendoore. 
 Qureon{cience,and not our arrogance hath ſet a guard at our gates : ſo live we 
 tharweeſteeme a ſadden efpiall ro be anaQtuall turpriſall. Bur what proficeth| 
' ira man to hide himfeltc,and to have both the eyes and cares of men? A good 
| conſ{ucncechallengeth the whole world,an cuill is alwayesdoubtfull and care: | 
, full, yeacuen in the deſcrr. It thine actions be honeſt, let all men know them:1f, 
| diſhone{t, what skilleth it ifno man know them, ſo thou know them thy lelfe? | 


| Owretch that thou art, it thou contemneſt this witneſle. 
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An excellent Fbijlle. Let no man contemne himſelfe for his baſene/7e of birth ,if tet 
commeth vnto wiſedome, that is, to vertue, This oncly enobleth, 


EASE ' Nce againe thou playeſt thecoward with me, and ſayeſt thatna- 


* 


- rurc fir{t; and after her, fortune hauc beene contraric and vnkind 
toward thee, whereas thou mayelt exempe thy ſclte trom the 
>2Z4 common ſort, and obtaine the moſt high feircitie that may be-| 
S fall men. It oughtclſc be good in Philoſophie, this is it, that It | 

regardeth not Nobiliticor diſcent. If all men be revoked to their tirſt originall 

| they arcotthe gods. T hovarta Romance Knighr, and to this order thine 1ndu- 


| riehath aduanced thee: but vndoubredly there are diucrs to whom the four- 
reene 
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' teenedegrees arc cloſed. T he Court admitterh not all men. I he Campe like- 
' iſecannor without trouble, make choyſe of thoſe whom they enterraine for 
 1abour and traucll. A good ſpirit and intention 1s open toall.men ,,to this we 
are all noble , neyther dooth Philoſophie rete& or ele& any jman, bur ſhi- 
| neth vnto all. Socrates was no Patritian : Cleanches drew water,and imployed his 
| handesin watering his Garden. Pailoſophie intertained Plazo,not ſothorowly 
nobleas ſhe made him. And what cauſc haſt thou to deſpaire, but that thou 
mayelſt be like vnto theſc? All theſe were thine aunceſtors, if thou bebgueſt 
tay {elle worthy ofthem:and {o {halt thou behaue and carric thy ſelfe, if thou 
incontinently perſwade thy ſelfe that no man can out-ſtrip thee in Nobilitie. 
| There are before vs as many as we are,and the originall of all very farre ſurpal- 
| {hour memoric. Plato ſaith that there is not any King that is not deſcended 
| of aſlaue, &rhar therci> not any ſlaue which 15not deſcended from Kings. All 
| theſe things hath long varietic mingled together,and fortune hath turned top- 
| ſic-turuie: VV hots therefore a Gentleman? He that js well compoled by na- 
' turevntovertue. Thisonely isto be expected, otherwilc ;jfthou rcecalleſt mee 
 toantiquitic,no mans not but fromthence, before which nothing is. From 
the firſt beginning of this world vnto this day, theline of alteration hath deri- 
ucd vs from noble to vilicinies. It maketh nota Noble-man to haue his Court 
| full of ſmoakie Images : no man liucd for our glorie, neyther is that which was 
before vs, ours. T he minde maketh the Noble-man, which from how bale 
condition ſocucr, enobleth vs to riſe aboue fortunc. Thinke thy ſelfe there- 
forethat thou art no Roman Knight, but a libcrtine. T hou mayeſt attaine this, 
thatthou alone mayeſt be free amongſtlibertines. But how ſayeſt thou, ifthou 
diſtinguiſh not good and cuill by the peoples tudgements? We muſt regard, 
not whence they come, bur whether they goe. For if there be any thing may 
make the life happie,it is abſolutely good, becauſeit may not be depraued or | 
turncd into cuill : what is it then wherein weerre ? In this, that all who affe& a 
happy life,take the inſtruments thereof for the thingit ſclte ; and whilſt they 
ſeeke the ſame, flicthe ſame: for whereas ſolid ſeeuritie is the ſcope of a bleſſed 
life, and the vn{haken confidence thercof, they gather the cauſes of ſolicitude, 
| and by adangerous journey they not only beare, but draw the burthens of life. 
' Thus alwayes recoyle they farre fromthe effect of chat they ſeck,and the more 
'abourthey imploy,the moreare they intangled,and carried backward, which 
' happeneth to thoſe that haſte them in alabyrinth , their very ſpecd intanglerh 


| them, 
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| That not m.my, but 2807 bookes are neceſſarie t0 obtaine wiſeaome. Ti hat the ancient 
| wamnlywrote ſome things ſuperfluous, ſome ſubtilly. Then againit Cauthers and mt 
| ſtakmg of words. The matter, and the difference thereof is to be ſonght for. it ho is 


bieſjec, ana whit i truely 200d ? 


RERRADY Hou complaineſt thee ofthe want of bookes in thoſe parts where 
» P&\ taou bido(t. It skillerh not how —_ but how good thou halt, a 


278 ccrtain reading profiteth, & that which isfull of varierie deligh- 

Y tcth. He that will artaine to his predeſtinated ſcope, lethim tol- 

ED low one way, and not wander in many, forthis is not to go.but to 

crre, I had rather, ſayeſt thou, that thou gauelt mc bookes, then counſel, mo 
Þ p or 
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| onel-imiratethe ſame, but it oucrcom meth and outſtrippeth it : it isreceiued 
wir open and favourable cares,and de{-enderth into the inward heart, gratious 
in that wherein hurteth. Teach me hoy I may know this ſimilitude, There: 
Comes vato me. inſtead ofa friend, a flattering enemie. Vices crecpe vpon vs 


| knowne. But he that is demanded whether he hath hornes, is not ſo fooliſhto 
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ee 
for mine owne part, I am readie to ſend thee wholly,it I haue,and to voidem 
whole ſtore, and I would tranſport my ſelte vnto thoſe parts,itit were potlible, 
and had I not a hope, that very ſhortly I ſhould accomplith and ſer at end to 
thy endeuour, I had vndertaken the torney in thele mine old yeares, neither 
might Charibais,Scylla,and this fabulous ſea aftright me. I had nor oncly failed, 
bur Fyomne ouer theſe ſeas, fo as I might embrace thee,and being preſent with 
thee,cſtimarcd, how much thou wert encreaſed inthy courage. And whereas 
thoudeſireſt,that my bookes ſhould bee {ent vnto thee, Icſteeme my ſelfe no 
more cloquenr, for that then [ would account my ſelte fairc,it ſo be thou ſhoul- 
deſt require my p1cture of me. I know that this proceedeth from thy goodw/ill 
rowards mee, and not trom thy judgemenr, and that afteQion hath entangled 
and deccined rh<c, and notthy 1udgemenr. But 1whatſocuer they be, fee thou 
reade them in ſuch ſort, as ifas yet thon ſought thetruth, but knevw it not, bur 
peremptorily ſought ir. For Ihaue not ſcuerely tied my {clte to any, I beare 
the name of no man, I aſcribe much to che iudgement of great men, and chal. 
lenge ſomething ro my ſelfe. For they alſo lettvs not things onely found by 
them, but alſo thoſe which remaine to be found, and peraduenture they had 
found our things neceſlarie, had they not ſought after the ſuperfluous.The 
cauillation of words, and captious diſputations, which exerciſe a vaine braine, 
ſtole much time from them. Weweaue knots, and tic ambiguous ſignification | 
ro words, and thendiſloluc them. Haue we ſo much leaſure ? Know weenow 
how toliue, and how to die? Thithcr with all our mindes are we to addreſſe 
our ſelues, where prouilion may be taken, thatthe things themſclues may de- 
ceiuc vs, and notthe words. VVhy Jittinguiſh:ſtthou vnto me the ſimilitudes 
of words, wherewith no manis cucr caugh:, but when he diſputeth,the things 
themſeclues deceive vs,difcerne them:we embrace cuill things in ſtead of good, 
we wiſh contrarie to that we have withed, our vowesimpugne our vowes, our 
counſe!s our counſels. How much de ch fAatrery reſemble friendſhip? Itdothnot 


vader pretext of verrues ; temeritic lies hidden vnder the name of fortitude: 
moderation iscalled forth, a waric man isaccounted fearefull. In thoſe things 
we erre with great danger ; imprint ccrtaine notes on theſe to make them 


' rub his brow ; neither againe ſo foolith and beerle-headed, that he is 1gnoram | 
| that te hata nonc ot thoſe hornes, whichthou wouldeſt perſwade him to have ; 


by a lubtul coLcAion of arguments. Burtheſe deceive without damage; in | 


' ſuch manneras the boxesand lots of the Tuglers, in which the very deceitisa 


deiight. Bring to paſſethar _ vnderſtand how itis done, I haue loſt the | 


' vie. Theſamelay Totchelecanellings, for by what more fitnamecan T call | 
| Sophiſmes? Neither hurt rhey the ignorant, neither helpe they the vnderſtan- | 
ding: verily it thou wilt takeaway all ambiguitic of words,teach vs this,thathe | 
| 15not bleſſed whom the common people tearmeth fo, into whoſe hands great | 

ſymmesof moneyare gathered ; bvt he, whoſe mindeis all his goodneſſe, who | 


ts ercct, vpright, high minded, and a contemner of thoſe things whichother | 
men wonderart, who ſceth no man with whom he would exchange himſelf, | 
which eftimateth a man onely in that part wherein he is a man, who vſeth Na. 
ture as his miſtreſſe, and is compoſed according to her Jawes, and fo liueth #5 


| ſhe / 
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The Epiſtles. 


| the preſcriberh. From waom no force can rauifh his good, who turneth euilt | 
1nro govdneſſe, aſſured in his iudgement, vnſhaken, vadaunted: whom ſome 
' power mouerth, but none pcrturberh ; whom Fortune, when with her greateſt 
torce, {h2 barh darted the moſtdangerous dart the hath againſt him, pricketh, 
but woundeth nor, and that very {c}ldome.For all other weapons of hers, wher- 
| with the warreth againſt mankind, are as the haile which falleth on the houſe- 
| encs, it {trikerh on them, without any ihcommodirie to the inhabitants of the 
{ame,and maketh anoice, and is difloiued. \Why dcraineſt thou me in this,that 
thoucalleſt thy ſelte P/enaomenon, (that is to lay, alyer) of whom ſo many 
' bookes haue beene written. Behold, ail my liters bur lying, reproue thou it, re- 
ducethis torruth, ifthou art ſo ſubrill. She judgeth thoſe things neceſſarie,thc 
grcatcr part whereof is ſuperfluous,thar likewiſe which is not ſu perfiuous, hath 
no moment in it ſe;fc, in this that it may make a man fortunate or b'eſſed. For 
1 any ring beneceſlaric, it is not preſentiy good. And wee proſtitute good- 
' n:N2 and abulc it, if wee attribute that name to bread and cakes,and ſuch like 
things, Wichout which lite cannot be maintained, That which isrrucly good 
 153ccefſarie, bur that which is neceſſarie is nor preſently good, for ſome things 
 arenecearie which are moſt abiect. Thercis no man that is ſo ignorant of the 
' 4:2r ric ot gooanefle, which comparingly will abule it with thoſe things that 
metheir Jaſting but toraday. Wharthen ? Wiltthou notimploy thy ſtudy 
4 Care to inake mantteſt vnto every man,and let them ſce,that with greatlolle 
| ofriige am.[n ſearcheth for ſuperfluous and vnprofirable things; and that di 
urs han oucrpalled theirlite, in onely imploying themſclucs in ſecking out 
' the inftrumentsoflite, Looke into cucry particular, and conſider the whole, 
 taerc15no mans life, but 1s aimed tro morrow. Thou askeft me what enill 
| there is 1ercin ? Infinite, for they live not, bur are to liuc, they deferre all things. 
\\\though we were circumlpett, yet life would ourſtrip vs, and now when wee 
| are f{faved, ſhe commeth and ouergoeth vs,and isended in thelaſt day,and eue- 
rydavrmeri;heth. Butleſt I thould excced the meaſure of an Epiſtle, which 
 inovld not fill a mans left handin reading. I will deferre this debate with the 
 cuer-ſubtill Logirians till anothertime, who onely haue care of this, and not 
91 taat, ; 


Ev1s7. XLYVL 
He iudeeth of LvciLiys hi Booke, andpraiſethit. 


 Hauc recciucd the booke which thou promiſedfl me, and as if 1 
i ſhould readc it ouer atleafure ; Topencd it, and had onely a will 
totaſtcir. But afterwards it ſo flatrercd and toled meon, that I 
AY) [22 thought fit to paſſe further, which how eloquent it is, thou 
CR ma yſt coicure by this,it ſeemed ſhort vnto we, tor that neither 
ot thy ume norof mine, bur at firſt ſight it ſeemed ro be either Tits Z1u7ms,07 
Epicurrs : but with ſo much {weetnoſſe it detained and allured me, that without 
aldelay I ouer-rcad it. The Sunne invited me, hunger admoniſhed mce, the 
ſhowerthrearened me, yet did I reade ir over, not ſo much delighted as glad- 
| ded. And I would fay vnto thee, what a wit hath this man? What a minde ? 
| Wharabilitie? If he had pawlſed, if he hadriſen by degrees. Now hath it not 
| beene vehemencie, but a continvate forme, and acompoſition maſculine and 


holy, 


| 
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holy, notwithſtanding there was a mixture of ſweetneſle and grace. Thou art | 
great and vpright, this courſe I adviſe thee to, ſo proceed thou, The mater | 
alſo did ſomewhat, therefore is it to be choſen fruitfull, that may rauitha mans | 
mindeand excite him. I will write morc of thy booke when Ihayue reexamined | 
it; but as yet my Judgement is not ſetled. I ſceme bur as one that hath heard 
it, and not oucr-read it. Suffer me likewiſe ro make inquilition. T hou needeſt 
not feare, thou ſhalt heare the trurh. O happic man that thou art, thar haſt no- 
thing for which a man ſhould lie vito thee trom fo farre oft: but that (cuen 


where the cauſe is taken away) we lyc forcuſtomes lake. 
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That we 0#2ht to behaue our {elurs,and line with our ſeruants farniiarly. That the erroy | 
of his 22e was.im their pride and contempt: yet that accoraimg to each mans dijjs- 
/tion end vertue, that the one and the ather are either more freely or ſexcrely tobe 


| 


Haue willingly vndertood by thoſe that come from thee, that 

thou liucit ftamiliarly with thy (lanes: this becommeth thy pru- 

dence, this is anſwerable torhy wiſdome. Are they thy {laucs? 

nay ratherthy companions. Are they thy flaucs } nay rather 

thine humble friends. Arethcy thy flaues? nay rather thy fel- 

low ſcruants. If thou knoweſt that Fortune hath as much power ouer the one, 
as ouer the other. Ithercforc laugh arthoſe that thinke it an abic& and baſe 
thing to ſup with their ſeruants: and why ? Bur forthat their ouerweening cu- 
ſtome hath enuironed the ſupping Lord with a troope of attending ſernants. 
Farre morecateth he,then hedigetteth,and with an excefhucgreedines loadeth 
hee his diſtended belly, that with greartcrlabour hee may vomit vp all thoſe 
things, when with ſurfet he hath ingeſted them but his vnhappy ſervants have 
ſcarce lcaveto mouc their lips, nonot to this end, to ſpeake. Each murmure is 
ſtilled by the rod, and ſcarce caſuall things efcape the whip, a cough, a ſnecle, a 
hickct ;a great penaltie is threatned,if by any ſpeech arenewed ſilence be inter- 
rupred: thelivelong night ſtand they fatting, and waite they mute, So com- 
meth irto paſſe, thar theſe ſpeake of their Lord, whoin his preſence have no l- 
bertie to diſcourſe. But they who had not oncly libertic to ſpeake before their 
Maſters, but to conferre with them, whoſe mouth was not ſewed vp, were 
readicto hazard their heads for their Maſters, and turne their imminent peril 
on their owne neckes. At the banquets they ſpake, but in their rorments rhey 
were {1Jent. Furthermore, a proverb of no leſſe arrogancie is publiſhed, T hat 
as many ſervants we haue, ſo many enemies. We have them not our cnemics, 
| bur we make them. In the meane ſpace, I let paſſe many both crucll and inhw- | 
manethings: that we abuſc themnor, as men only, but as beaſts. T hat where- 
as we areſct at ſupper, one wipethaway our ſpittings, and orher crouching vn- 
derthetable, gathereth the reliques of thedrunkards : another cutteth vp the 
decreſt towle,and conveying his cunning band thorow their breaſts and binder 
parcs, in certaineconceits of caruing,cu: them in peeces: vnhappy he that liverh 
tothis onething, to cut vp wilde- {owle decently. But that heis more milera- 
ble, that for voluptuouſneſle ſake reacheth this, then he thar learncth it for ne- 
cellitic. Another skinking the wine, a:tired aſter woman-like faſhion, ques" 

wit 
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with ae: he cannot flie child-hood, yertishee drawnebacke, and now ſweete 
faced, his baires ether {hauen or pulled vp by the rootes, in his martiall habite 


| arcendeth and watcheth hee all night, which hee diuideth berwixt his Lords | 
 drunkenneileand Jult, and inthe chamber-1sa man, andat the banquet a boy. | 


| Another to whom the cenſure of the ghueſts is permitted, atfenderh vnhappic 
45 ke 15, and expecteth thoſe, whom flattery or the intemperance either of their 
' ;noutnes or tongues reuoaketh the next day. Ad to theſe, the Caterers, who 
hauc a certaineandlubtiiliknowledge of their Lords belt liking ; who know the 
{auour ofthat mcate, they hoid bctt plealing to theirappetite, what molt aite- 
Reth their eyc, what meate will quicken their loathing ttomackes, when hee 
| loatheth in his tulneſſe, what he longerh tor that very day. Withtheſc he can- 
- not. ubide to ſup,and thinketh it a diminution of. his maicitie,to lit downe at the 
' lame table wich his ſeruant.God iorbid that of thoſe they ſhould find their ma- 
| ſters.[ {fav Call5/ 5 maſter attend at his doore,and him excluded amongſt man 
| thatentcred, who had ſer him a ſcruile ſchedule on his breſtto be ſold, and had 
| broupathim torth to faile amongſt his molt ridiculous and abictt {lages. T hat 
| very i]aue 05 his did him fauour, who was by him ſer to faile amongit the moſt 
 ab!cct (iritrancke,truitleſlely proſtirured by the Cricr,baſely made vendibleby 
the mailer, yea he himſclte rhought him vnworthy of his houle. . The Lord 
fold Cadrs/zs : bur how many things did Cawizzs {cl} ro his maiter? Wytthou 
' thinke, that he whom thoutermeſtchy ſ(laue, was borneof the ſame. feed, cn- 
 toyeth the ſame aire, equally breatherh, ltueth and dicth-asthou ſhalt 2 T hou 
; mayelt ſcehim as noble, as he thee ſeruile. - How many men did Fortune de- 
| preiſc in the Marian fJaughter,ot noble birth,and ſuch asafter beingrhrice T ri- 
| bunes were in election to be Senators? One ot thoſe {he made a ſhepheard, the 
| ocherthe keeper of a Cottage. Conterane not the man of that fortune; into 
which thou maycſt be transterred, whileit thou contemneſt. I will notiatrude 
my life intoa large ficld of diſcourſe, and diſpute of the vic of ſcruants, in res 
ſpet of whom wee arc molt cruell, proud, and contumelious : yet ts this the 
ſvumme of my precept. Soliue with thineinferiour, as thou wouldettthy:ſupe- 
' riour {hould live with thee As often as thou berhinkeſt thy ſelte what power 
| thou balt our thy ſeruant, bethinke thy ſelte that ſo much power thy matter 
| hathoucr thee. But I, ſaycit thou, have no maſter, the better thy fortune, hap- 
pily thou ſhalt haue. Knoweſt thou not in what yeares cuba began to. ſerue, 
In what time Cres, in what time Dartzs mother, in whattime Plate, 114 what 
time Viozencss Liue with thy (eruant kindly and conrteguily, vonchlate him 
conference, admit him to counſaile, and conucrſation with thee. Inthis place 
the whole troope of theſe nice companions will crieout at me : 't here 15no- 
| thing more bale, nothing more abicthen this is. Theſe very ſame men will I 
' finde kiling the hand ot other mens ſlaues. See you nor, thatlikewiſe how by 
| this mcanes our anceſtors withdrew all enuic fromthe maſters, all contumely 
| from the ſeruants? They called the maſterthe father of the hoh{hold,the (er- 
{ uants (which as yct continueth amongſtthe Mimicks) his tamiliars. They 1n- 
| ſtirured a holy day, wherein not onely the maſters feaſted with their feruants, 
| but wherein belide that, they permitred them to beare honor in cheirhou le, 
and togiueſentenceand iudgement, their houſe to be a little commorne-weale. 
\Wharthen? Shall I ſcrall my ſeruantsar,my table? Ne more then all my chil- 
| Cren. Thou crreſt,if thu thinkeſtthat I will reie&t ſomeofrhem, as deftinated 
 to1 more ſeruile office, az that Muliter, and that Cow:keeper, 1 wilnot mea- 
furethem by their othces, bur by their manners. Each; one giucth himlclfe 
manners, 
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manners, caſuaitical{gnerh him miniſteries. Let ſume of them ſup with thee, 
becauſerthey arc worthy, ſome thar they may be worthy. For ifany thing bee 
{cruile in them by reaſon of their ſordid couerſation, their living & conuerling 
with thoſe thatare berter nurtured will ſhake itoff. Thou arr not, my Zacilaw, 
oncly to fceke thy friend in the Markert-place,and inthe Court,if thou diligent- 
ly atrend, thou ſhalt finde him in thy houſe alſo.Otrentimes a good matter cea- 
ſeth without the work-man ; trie and make experiment. Eucnas heis a foole, 
who hauing a horſe to buy, looketh not on him, but on his furniture and bir, 

ſo is he moſt fond, that eltecmerh a man, either by his garment, orby his con- 

dition, which is wrapped abour vs after the manner ot a garment. Is hee a ſer- 

uant? But happily a free man in minde. Is he a ſeruant ? Shall this hurt him? 

| Shewone that is nor. One ſcrueth his luſt, another his auarice, another ambji- 

tion, another fearc. I will ſhew youa man that hath becne Conlul, ſeruing an 

old woman. I will let yov ſeea rich man ſeruing a poore maid: I will ſhew you 

the nobleſt yong men, the very bond-ſlaues of iPlaycrs. T here is no ſcruitude 

more foulc, rhen that whica 1s voluntarie. For which cauſe, thou haſt no rea- 

ſon that theſe diſfdaintull fellowes {ſhould dererre thee from ſhewing thy lclte 

afablerothy ſcruants, and not proudly ſuperiour. Letthem rather honour 

thec, then fcarc thee. Will any man ſay thar I call ſeruants tolibertic, and caft 

downe malters from their dignitie, inthar I ſay they ſhould rather honor their 

maſterthen fearc him? Is it fo, ſaith be, [hall chey wholly honor thee asclichts 

and ſaviours ? Hethar ſaith thus, torgetreththar that is very ſmall ro maſters, | 
which 13 enough for God, who is worthipped and loued.Loue cannot be ming- 

led with fare. I thercfore thinke, that thou doeſt moſt vprightly ; if thou wile 

not be teared by thy feruants, that thou vſeſt the chaſtiſemient of words. Such 

as are dumbe arc admonithed by ſtripes: cucry thing that offendeth vs,hurteth 

vsnot. But daintineſſe compelleth vs ro outrage, ſothat wharſocuer is not ar- | 
{werableto our will, prouoketh vs to wrath. Wee put vpon vs the mindes of 
Kings, for they alſoforgerfull of their own ſtrength,and other mens imbecilitie 
are ſoincenſed, ſo wrathfull, as if they had receiucd an iniuric, from the perill 
of which thing, the greatnefle of their fortune ſecureth them moſt neither are 
they ignorant hereof, bur they take occaſionof hurting by ſecking it ; they re- 
ceiucd an iniurie, that they might doe wrong. I will not detaine thee longer, for 
thou haſt no necd of exhortation. Good manners haue this amongſtother 
things, they pleaſe themſelues and remaine. Malice is light, and is often chan- 
gcd, not tothe better, but to another thing, 
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That the ſame thir.os are expeatent for friends and ihat the one © profitable to the other. 
Then agam/1 captious caxils and atf ficult follies. hat doe you ? What play you? T be 
que5tzon ts of uſe. Aſus and forme it. Of fortune. Agams3t her giue defence. 


k P$O) that Epiſtle ofthine, which thou ſendeſt to me in my tourney, 
£1 fy fo long as the very 1ourncy it ſelfe was, I will make anſwer. ] muſt 
5 af recreat my ſclte, and looke about me what I counſaile.For thou 
W-) (@ alſo who counlclleſtme, diddeft bethinke rhee long , whether 
SA GR hou ſhouldeſt counlailc ; how much more ought I rodoc che 
like, wherasa longer reſpitc is requilit todiſſolueand anſiver thee, ro propound 
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| the quettion: verily one courle 15 expedicnt forthee, another for me: once 
' more {peake I like Eprcarus, Bur to methe ſame is expedient that ro thee, cl{c 
| am | not thy friend,except whatſocuer 15 done that concerneth thee, be minc, 
| Eriendihip maketh a mutuail interchange of all things betweene vs, neyther 
| hat2 any oncot vs 1n particular a tclicitie or aduerlitie, but they are colnmumt- 
' ableto both. Neyther can any man live happily who onely refpeftcth him- 
 ſeife,thatconucrreth all things to 115 own profits ; thou mult live vnto another, 
 itthou wilt luc vnto thy ſelte. T his ſocictie bothdiligently and holily is ro be 
' oblerued, which mixeth all of vs together, and indgeth that there is ſome one 

common right ot humancrace. It auayieth verymuch allo toperfite that inte- 
rior {ocierie of triendibip,ot which I ſpake. For he {hall haucall things in com- 

mon with his triend,that hath many.things common with man. T his would ] 
| haveravghtme,O Zuculiu:the beit of men,by thoſe ſubrill Sophilters, whar 1 
| ought io pertorme vnto my friend, what vnto a man : then after how many 
' marincr>a triend may be called,and how many this word man (1gnificth. Be- 
' bold wilcdome , and tolly are ſeparated diucrily , ro which doe I incline? to 
| which part wi:leſt rhou metogoc? Io this Stoicke a man is a triend, to that 
| Epicure a friend is not for a man : he gettcth a triend for himlclte, this other 
| him(citcforairiend, Thou wreſtelt my wordes, and diltinguitheſt ſyllables. 
 Verily except | compoſe 1dle Interrogations, and by a falſe conclulion dermed 


; from truth, | vnitea lie,] cannotdiſtinguiſh thoſe things thatare to be delired | 


| from ſuch asare to be eſchued. Tam aſhamed. In ſo ſcriousa thing as this 1s, ! 


\ though olde,ycrt we trifle. Moule is a ſyllable ; buc Mouſcgnaweth the Checle, 


 Erco,a lyllable gnaweth the Checſe. Thinke now that 1 cannor rcſolue this | 
; doubr,what damage thould this ignorance of mine doe me? Whar diſcommo- | 
| ditic? Doubtletlcir 15 to be teared,leſt at ſometimes I ſhould catch the ſyllables | 
In my Moul-rrap,or that happily if ſhould becom negligent, my Book ſhould | 
cate the Checſe : vnletlce happily thatcolle&ionis more acute ; Moule isa ſyl- | 
lable, bur the ſyllable gnaweth notthe Cheeſe; the Moule therefore gnaweth | 


| 
| 
| 


not the Cheeſe. O childith triflings. For this cauſe have wee humbled opr 


ther man cyther his owne or other mens riches torment; this man is aflraide 
and terrified at cuill fortune,that man would withdraw himſclte , and eſcape 
his felicitic, this man difliketh men, that man the goddes : Why propo- 
{-{t thou vnto me theſe toyes? There is no place of jeſting ; the miſerable craue 
thyafhiltance. T hou haſt promiſed that thou wilt help ſuch as are ſhip-wrackt, 
captiue , poore, ſuch as ſubict their heads toaxe and block : whetherart thou 


— 
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truth. Shew what naturc hath made neceſſaric, what ſuperfluous, what eal1c 
' awes {h* hath eftabliſhed : how pleaſantand expedite the life of thoſe menis 
that follow them, how bitter and implicite theirs is,that haue belecued opinion 
| more then truth. What extinguiſheth theſe mens deltres? What remperatcth 
' them? Would to God they did bur onely not profic. T hey hurt. This will I 
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browes? For this cauſe hauc we lengthened our beards? Is it this wee teach | 
' both lad and pale? Wiltthou know what Philoſophic promiſerh to humane | 


| kindc? Iris counſle, One man death calleth,another pouertic burneth , ano- | 


diverted ? whatdoeſtthou? T he very man with whom rhou jeſteſt is affraide. | 
Yeeld ſuccours, whatſocuer thouart more inducd with cloquence,tothe paines | 
of ſuch as periſh. All ofthem,on euery (ide lift vp their handes vnto thee, and | 
implorc ſom help in their periſhed and decaying lite,in thee is the hope, in thee | 
themeancs. They beſcech thee todraw them out of ſo great turmoyle, that | 
thou wouldeſt ſhew them thar are ſcattered and wandring the clecre lightot | 


make - 
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| make manifelt vnto thee when thou wilt , that a generous ſpirit 15 broken and. 
weakned, being puzlcd with theſe ſubtilties. I am aihamed to tel, what weapons | 
it Icndeth tothole,that are to warre againit fortune , and how they ſuborne 
them. This is the way tothe chicfeſt good , by this Philoſophicall exceptions 
arc blacke, filthy,and infamous, yea even to thoſc thatare young Students: for 
what clſc doe you, when as wittingly you cntangle him whom you aske, then 
that he might ſeeme to be non-ſuited : but eucn as the Pretor wholly reſtoreth 
the one,ſo doth Philoſophie theſe. Why faile you tn your great promiſes? and 
Lauing promifed mountaines,that you will bring to paſle that the ſhining and 
brighcactle ot gold thall no more dazlc mine cycs, then that of the ſword: that 
| with great conltancieI thould contemne and ſpurn at, both that which all men 
' with,and that whichall men feare, deſcend youto the elements of the Gram- 
| marian ? What ſay you, is th the way tocternitic ? For this is it that Philo- 
| fophie promulerh me,to make melixeto God. Tothis Iaminuited,to this end 
| Icame.,pertorme thy promiſe. As much as thou mayeſttherefore my Lncilime, 
reduce thy {cite trom theſe exceptions and preſcriptions of the Philoſophers. 
Open aad limplc things become honeſtie and goodneſle. Althougha berter 
part of like were yet tobe ſpent,yet muſt it now be ſparingly diſpenſed, that it 
may ſuthce tor neceſ{aries ; now what madneſleis it rolearnc ſuch vnneceſſa- 
rie things info great ſcantling of time ? 
| \ 
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Tat by the (17ht of a houſe called Pomr ty the memorie of his I. ve1uivs was re- 
newed m hum. 0; theſhortneſſe and ſwifineſſe of time , that nothin is long or olde 
mit. By the way agam:1 the Logiuiuns,and that all that ſort arc one!y to be lookedon. 
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4 C any Region is reduced tothe memorie ot his friend 3 yet {ome- | 
5 | tiincs familiar paces fummon and call torth the repoſcd delire 1n 
I Our mice, nevther ſufterthey the memorie to be extinguiſhed, 
| but provoke thc tame when it is pacified, cucn as the griefc of 
 thoſcthat mourne, although for a timeit be mitigated, eyther the tamilier ad- 
| Miilon ofa ſerugnt, oragarment, or the houſe reneweth the ſame. Behold 
| how Campin,andinelpictal Naples, in the bceholding ofthy Pompers it is incre- 
dibic how wunga memoric of thee jt bred in me. T hou art wholly before mine 
eyes,cucn then when Tam moit ſeparated trom thee. I ſce thee ſupping vp thy 
teears,and inſuthciently relitting thy 2tetions, breaking forth intheir reſtraint. 
And now lecm I to haue lolt thee ; tor what is not preſent, if thouremembreſt? 
Nor long lince I conuerſed being achild, with S97z0x the Philoſopher ; anon | 
attcr I began to pleade cauſes; not Jong after I deſiſted trom bcing willing to 
wrangleim them : now giuc I oucr to have power tro follow them. Infinite 1s 
the {wifttnelic of time, which appearcth moſt to thole that looke backe : for to 
thofetharintend the preſent,it deceiueththem, fo light 13 the paſſage of her 
headlong flight. Doelt thou demannd the caule hereof? Whatlocuer time 15 
paſt 15inthe ſameplace,it is beheld aronce, and ar once is extinguiſhed, and all 
taings from thence tal! into the depth, & otherwiſe there cannot be long ſpaces 
Inthattaing whichis wholly ſhorr. Itis but a point that we liuc, and as yet 
(eflethen a points yctnature hath diuided this Icaltt vnder a ccrtaine kinde of 
| longer 
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Penares Letruly my Zacliws,is idle and negligent, who admoniſthed from 
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oy youth,another a certaine incination tron youth to age, another age it 
(if>, 1n how ſmallallraight hath he placed fo many degrees? Euen preſcnely 
' doe IprofecutC rhee,and yer this preſent is a.good portion of onr age ;. whole 
 horenef[: Ict vs chinke on, wiilat lalt (hewiticlte, 'T he time was not wont to 


v:cauſe [ perceive the end at hand, eyther becaule I haue begunne to conceive 
and furnme vp my lotle. And the more am [ yexed , becaule I fee ſome lauith 
| thegrearcr part of this time IN vanities, which [carce] y can luttce tornecefjaries, 
 athouhir were kept very diligently. Cicero denicth that it his age were doub- 
 led,heihould have time cnough-to reade the Liriques; and inlike fort the Lo- 
 eicians, Theyare buteriy tooiilh, Thele play rhe protciled/ wancons; they 
thinketharthey doe foraewhat.Neyther denic I but theſe may be looked jnto, 

bur that they arc onely to be jooxed into,and flightly ouer-palt, t> this only in- 

rentlett wo ould be deccined & that we lhould wuge that there js ſom-great 

and fecr<t £004 in then, ay doeft thou torment and macerate thyſelfeabont 
ofa lecure man,and ſuch a one az erreth trom his profite to make ſearch after 
tries. \hen the enomic 1s hard at our heels, and the fouldicr1s commanded to 
' martch,necefſity ſhukerh oft a.l char which idle peace had recoileted,l haveno 
leiſure toaffect theſe equuocating words,and maketryall of my traftin them. 


{ 
; y 


| B-hold what armies martch,;ohat walds, 
| I hit warrewith claaſed oztes. © io» Sib 


| 


} 


This noyſe of warre founding on eucry fide,is ro be heard by me witha migh- 
iecourage. [ſhould worthily beaccounted mad inall mens eyes ;1it when as 
| botholde menand women gathercd and brought ſtones to fortihe the Ram- 
pre, when asrhe young men being armed withinthe gates, expected or requi- 
' redaſiummons to ſaily,when the enemiesarmes wereat the ports,and the very 
ground 1d thake with mines,if I ſhould lit idle and employ my-rime in fuch 

—lkc queſtions. T hat which thou haſt not loſt thou haſt ; thou haſt nor Joſt thy 
' homes, Er20,thou haſt hornes.and ſuch like, falhioncd according to the tenor of 
' thisacute madnetle. And no lefle fooliſh thould I feeme vnro thee, it I ſhould 


char queltzon, which is more policie to contemne then fatiche? Ir is the worke | 


| (:emeſo [witt vnto.me :now doth the courſe thercotappeareincredible,cyrher | 


—— 
| 241 


er{pace. Otrhis point he made one partinfancic,another chiide-hood,an | 
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. off theſe cloudes, and thou {halt more 
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: aol y dicouer thoſethings, to which 3 


' amprepared. Nature bred vs dacible, and gaue vs imperfect reaſon, yet ſuchay 
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may be perfected. Diſpute with me of Tuftice & pietie,of frugalitic,ot both forts 
of modeſtie, and of that that can abſtaine from anothers bodie, and this thar 
hath carc of his owne : if thou wilt not leade me the indire& way, I ſhall more 
calily atraine to that I affet. Foras that fragicke Poet faith, The fpeech of rrath 
& ſimple :; and therfore we muſtnot implicate the ſame : for nothing is leſſecon. 
ucnicnt then is this ſubtil cratt,to thoſe minds that labour aftcr great mattters, 


— 
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That we are blindein vices, or that we ſeeke a cloake for them. Yet that they ave to be 
acknowledned, and that the remedies are to be ſought ſor , whence otherwiſe i the 
health of the mince deriged, which may ltkewiſe happen, euen to the moi inueterate 
VIces, becauſehe is eafie to be bent, and Nature flieth unto geoaneſſe. 
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CERN | 2%» thouzht it therefore an idlething to enquire of him thar brought 

= eo? the ſame, what thou diddeſt.For it is a tigne of a good memoric,it 
G\ 


@f RH, Recciucd the Epiſtle which thou ſenteſt me after many months,] 


%— Wo 
&@ V1 |S | n 
&- 2 ca he remembreth, and yet hope I that for the preſent thou liueſt ſo, 


that whereſocuer thou art, I know what thou diddeſt. For what 
other thing ihouldeſt thou doe, then that dar'y thou ſhouldeſt b:tter tliy lelfe, 


- that thou thou!lgelt lay aide ſome one ot thine errors, that thou mayeſt vnder:- 
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| ſtand thatthey arc thine owne tollics, that thou thinkeſt to b2 forraine, Some 


things alcribe we to places and times, but they, whither ſocucr wee tranſport | 
our {clues,will tollow vs. T hou knoweft, Harpeiie, my wines foole, thou 
knowelt that the remained in my houle as an hereditarie burthen. For Iam 
much dittalted and dilguited with thole prodigics,it ir any time I wil take plea- 
ſureina toole. I necde not ſecke tarre of, I hnde tuthcent matter of laugh-' 
ter in my {cltc. T his toole {uddenty loſt her eye-iight. I rel! thec an incredible. 
matter, bur yet true : ihe knoweth not that ſhe is blinde ; oftentimes ſhe pray: | 
eth her goucrnour to give her leaucto wa!ke abroad, {hce ſaith the houle is? 
darke. T his that ſcemeth ridiculous into vs 1n her, take thou notice, that it | 
happeneth vnto vs all : no man vndet itaadeth that he is couetous, no man that | 
he 15 auaritious ; yet doc the blinge ſecke aguide, but weeerre without a guide, | 
and {ay : lamnort ambitious, but no man can otherwiſe livein Rome. I am not | 
ſumptuous, bur the Citie it ſelfe requireth great expence. Iris not my fault 

that I am wrathtull, that as yet I haue not ſctled my {clfe in a certaine conric of 


—— — 


| ite 3 it 1s youth that cauſeth this: W ” decciue weour clues? our cuill 15not 


extrinlecall, it13within vs, and 15 {ctled in our intrailes. And thereforc doc we 
hardly recover health, becauſe we know not that we are ſicke; if wee have but 
begunne our cure, when ſhall we ſhake oft ſo many plagues and lickneſſes? But 


' now t[carce ſecke we for the Phylitian, who ſhould ſpend lefſe time and labour. 


it he were counſelled vpon the beginning of the diſeaſe. Tender and rude | 
minds would toliow him, dircting themaright.No man is hardly reduced vn- 


' to Nature, bur he that hath reuolted from her. Wee are aſhamed to learnea 
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good mind.yert vndoubredly itis a ſhametul thing to ſeeke a maſter in this mat- 
ter,” Thatis to be diſpaired, that ſo much good may caſvally befall vs: we mult 
rake paines,and (to {peake vprightiy) the labour is not great : if, as I ſaid, we be- 
gin to conforme and recorrect our mindes,beforerthey be confirmed in wicked: 


neue. 
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ncfſe. Yet deſpaire I not of thoſe thatare indurate. There is nothing that in- 
Juftrious labour and intent, and diligent care cannot compaile and Impugne. 

' Thou mayeſt ltraighten the ſtifteſt oakes,although crooked;heate ltraightneth 
' crooked beames, and ſuch as are otherwiſe faſhioned by Nature, are applicd to 
| that which our vie cxaRteth. How farre morecalily doth the minde recciue a 
forme, being flexibleand pliant to any humour. For whatother thing is the 
' mind,then atter acertaine manner a ſpirit.But you ſec that a ſpirit is by lo much 
' more facile then any other mattcr, « how much heis morc thinne and deli- 
cite. That, my Zuclmes,bath no realontohinder thee from hoping well of vs, 
becauſe malice already hath hold of vs, that of long time it hath harboured with 
vs. Tono mancomes a good minde beforcan euill. We arc all preoccupated 
 inſcarning vertues,and forgetting vices: but therefore the more ardently mult 
weendeuour our amendment, becaule the poſſeſſion of a good once imparted 
rovs, isperpetuall; vertue 1s not forgotten. For the contrarie cuils haue a for- 
raine dependance, andtherctore may be expelled and excluded, they are ſurely 

' ſetled that ſucceed in their place. Vertue is according to Nature, vices arc our c- 
nemics and intectors.But euen as receiucd vertues cannor calily be diſpoſſeſſed, 
and their conſeruation is cafie: ſo is the beginning to vbtainc and aime ar them 
very difficile, becaule this eſpecially is the ſigne ofa weake and (icke mind, to 
feare things vnattempred. T herefore is the minde to be enforced, that ir may 
begin : morcouer the micdicine is not bitter, for it quickely delighteth, while it 
bealcth, Ofotherremedics, there is a ccrtaine plcatureafter health : Philoſo- 


phicis both wholeſome and plealing. 
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Somewhat of Etna, and more of Baie. <And pon this occaſion hee inueyeth again/t 


ſuch as are effeminated, and giuen ouer to their pleaſare. That this is to bedrinen 
from 1s, and that we are to warfare : againi#t whom? against Pleaſure, Paine, and 
others. That he who doth jo, doth good in ſerious and holy places, auoideth laſciui- 
ous things, or ſuch 25 are tos delightfwll. 


2» Vecnas cucry one can,my Zucilizes, thou haſt there Etna thatnoble 
Mountaineof Sicily, the which Meſ/alacalled the only Moun- 

taine, or Valgius (for in both ofthem haue I read thereot ) why I 

finde not, when as many places vomit out fire, not only ſuch as 

dia. arc high, which oftentimes happeneth, becaulcthar hre moun- 
; teth vpwards,bur alſo ſuch as are low.'Ne,howſocucr we may,are content with 
-Baye, which the very next day after I had vilited, I forſooke ; a place forthis | 
; auſe to be auoided,although that hath certaine naturall endowments, becauſe 
 ſuperfluitie hath made choice thereof her ſelte, to celebrate the ſame. What | 
' then? Isthereany place to be hated ? No, but cuen as ſome garment is more 
decent and comely for a wiſe and good man, then another ; neither bateth hee 
| anycolour, but thinketh one more fitfor him that profeſſeth frugalitie: ſo is 
| therearcgion,which a wiſe man, or one that tendeth to wiſdome,declineth,as if 
eſtranged from good manners. Thinking thercfore of his retirement, hee will 
; never make choice of Canopre, although Canopus hinder no man from bcing fru- 
| gall. Neither Baizs likewiſc ; they are begun to be the hoſtricof vices. T here 


 Luxurie permitteth her ſclfe very much, there asif a certaine [ibertic were due | | 
s. 2 vnto | 
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| vnto the place that hath looleneſle. It behoucth vsto chulea place,not onely | 
| hcalrhtull for our bodies, but tor our manners. Hucn as I wouid not dwell + 
| mongſt hangmen and torturers, ſo would I not liue amongſt victualing-houles, 
| \Vhat ncedeth it to ſee drunkards reeling vp and downe the thorc,and the ban. 


| aets of ſuch as faile, affd rhe Lakes reeccoing the Conſent of longs, and other 
| things, which laſciuiouſneſle (as if freed from all reſtraint) nor onely {inneth in, 
| but publiſheth ? T hatoughtweto doc, that we flie farre from the prouacati. 
| ons of vices, The mind 15 to be confirmed, and abftracted tarre trom the allure. 
| 


ment of pleaſures. » Onconely Winter weakened Hannibal, and the delicacins 

of Cempen weakned that man, whom ncither Snowes nor Ajpes could other. 

wile vanquith: heconquered inarmes, he was conquered by vices. Wee mult 
| Iikewile play the ſouldicrs, and in ſuch a kind of ſervice as neurr attordeth vs 
| reſt, or eucrgiueth vsleaſure. Vices in cfpeciall are to be conquered, which (as 
| you ſec) hauzdrawne the fterneſt and crue)leſt wits vnto them. It a man pro 
poſe vnto him {elfe, what ataske he hath vndergone, he thall know that nothing 
15to be done delicately or cfteminately. \'\/ hat haue I to doe with thoſe hor 
poolcs, with thoſe ſfioucs in which a drie vapour 1s included to waite our bo. 
dics? Letall {wer breake torth by labour : if wee ſhouid doe as 77anmrval did, 
that interrupting the courle ot aftaires, and neglecting warre, wee ſhould em- 
ploy ourſclues in nourithing our bodies,rherc is no man but might ivltiyrepre- 
hend our vnlcaſonable ſloth, not onely dangerous for the conquerour, but tor 
the conqueredallo?Lefle is permitted vs,thenthoſe har followed rhe Cartha- 
pinian warres, moredanger impendettr ouer our heads, if we giue way,worle 
allo 11 wee perſeucere. Fortune wageth warre with mce , I will nor obey her, 
I recetne nor her yoake, nay more, (which withgreater courage Iouguht to ac- 
compliln) I ſhake 1t off 1 he minde 1s not to be muliitied. It I griue place to plea- 
ſure, i muſtbe ſubicQ rogricte, ſjaucro labour, ſerumnt to poucrties Loth am- 
burton and wrath will hauc the ſame priuiledge over me: amongſt fo many vt 
cc5 I ſhall be diftrafted, or rather diſmembred. Libertic 1s prepoſcd. for this 
reward doe welaibour. T hou ackeſt me what liberrie is? T o ſerve nothing,no 
necclhirie,notfortuncs to keepe Fortune ar [tafles-cnd. T hart day I vnderitand 
my leite, tht I can morethcn the may;the can nothing. Shall I fufterher when 
az death 15at hand? Tohimthatintcndeth rhefe thoughes, retirement bota fe- 
rious and ſanQified, ought to be ſought for and choſen, Too much plcaſintnes 
efteminateth the minde, and vndoubredly the contrary may doc ſomewhat to 
corrupt the vigor. T hole cattell ealily traucllin any way, whoſe hoofes arc 
hardned onthe craggic wayes: ſuch as breed in the rotten and fopric pattnres, 
are quickly wearicd. T he ſouldier exerciſed on the mountaines, returneth 
more hardie, the citizen and home-bred 1s recreant. T hoſe hands rctulc no la- 
bour that are transferred from the plough to the pike. The anointed and nice 
{ouldier endurerh nor the firſt ſhock. The ſcucrer diſcipline of the place hir- 
meth the courage, and maketh it morcaptto attempts. S$cipo was more ho- 
neſtly a baniſhed manar Zz7rernum then ar Bayzs, His ruine is not to be planted 
in ſo efteminate a place. And they allo to whom ar tir{t,and incſpecia!l the tor- 
tune ofthe Roman people tranſlated the publike Riches, Cars Iurirs, Crneins 
Pomer,ni Ceſar buiided certaine Manor-honſes in the region of B:y.25, but 
| they planted them on the tops of the higheſt mountaines. T his ſeemed more 
| warlike, from an eminent placeto behold the low countric farreand neere.Be- 
| ht what tituarion they choſe, in what places,and what tkev builded; & thou 
| iha/r know that they were in camping places, and not in houſes of porers 
T hinke 
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| Thinkeſt thou Caro would cuer dwell in Y7ica, to the end he might number thc 
»dultcrerschat faild by him,and to behold fo many kinds of boats painted w.th 
| divers colours, andthe roſes floating oucrthe whole lake, thar he might heare | 
| thenight-brawles of ſuch as ling ? Had he not rather bcene within his Trench, 
which in one nights ſpace hehad digged & cauſed to be incloſed, why ſhou!g ir 
not better pleaſe him ? Whoſocucr 1s a man had rather be awakened trom ile P 
by the T rumpet then a mclodic orconſent of voyces, Bur long enough have 
wecontended about Bazzs, but neuerenough wich vices, which I belecch thee 
my Luciitzzs , perſecute beyond meaſure, and without end ; for neyther haue 
' they endor meaſure. Caſt from thee whatſocuertormenteth thy heart, which 
' fey could not bedrawn out otherwiſe,thy hcart were to bc pulled out with 
| lacin. Eſpecially driue from thee pleaſures,and hold them in vrearcit harred, at- 


' tcrthe manner of thoſe theenes whom the Fgyprians call Pur; ro this end 
they kifſe vs, that they may kill vs. 


| 
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That we are vncertaine in the truth , and hage neede of helpe and airetlion. But that 
ſome arc more eaſily guided and formed; then other ſome according to their nature. 
But to the intent that thou mayeit be formed make thy choyce out of the ancient and 
the pre{ent.Tet flic pratlers,ambitions;and ſuch as affect applauſe. 


ÞD Hat is this Zacthie,that,when we intend one way, drawcth vs an- 
A ather,and forceth vs thither from whence wedelire to flie ? What 
& 15that which wraſtleth with our minde, and permittceth vs not to 

Ye will any thingonces We waver twixt diners counſailes, we will 
| nothing freely,nothing abſolutely, nothing alwayes. Ir is afolly 
(fayeſtthou) he thar is conſtant in nothing, is not lone pleaſed with any thing, 
| Lothow,or when {hall we withdraw our [clues fromrhele ? No man 1s able ro 

«xconplihitof himſelte ; ſome man wult lenda helping band , fome one mult 
bring \50urt. Some, faith Epreurus.contend vnto truth withovt any mans helpe, 
 vithele,thar he mide himſelfe his owne way. T heſeprayſeth hee moſt : that 
| un powerof themſclucs,that aduanced them(ſclues : that ſome want torraigne 
\1.**pe,and are not hke to goe,except ſome one condutt them, yetare willing to 
 tollow. Of this ſort he accounteth Mectroaormu.And this allo is anexcelient,but 

awit ofthe ſccond rancke. Weurc not ofthe firſt number,it ſufceth vs it we be 

rece!tued !mto this ſeconerancke: neythercontemnethou that man that may be | 
ſaued by another mans meancs; for it 15 a very oreat matter to hauca will ro be 
laucy. Bedes theſe, as yet thou (halt finde another fort ofmen, and they not 
twbecortemned, namely, thev that may bec enforced and compelled to the 
reht, hs haue not onely ncede of a guide bura helper, orto {peake morc pro- | 
rer'y, 3compeller. This is the third kinde. / If thou fecke an example herc- | 
ot ; Epicrrs faith that Hermaches: was ſuch a one þtherefore gratularerh hee | 
more r1e one, and admircth the other. Fot although both of them ob- 
 'xyred one and the ſame cnd , yet the praiſe is greater, ro have perior- 
mc the ſamein a more difficult matter. Suppoſe that a man hath builded two 
houſes, both equall, alike high and magnificenr,the one of them planted on a | 
irme toundation,whcreon the worke is ſuddenly raiſed, the other on an vncer- | 
tance and falſground, where we ought to digge deep,and imploy __ _ | 
force | 
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before wee light on firme land. In the one all appeareth in light, thathath 
becne builded : in the other the better and more diticult part 15 hidden. Some | 
wits arc facile and expedite, ſome are (as they lay) tobe talhioned by the hand, | 
| and to beexerciſcd and occupied in making their owne foundation : theretore | 
account I him more happic,that hath had no bulineſle with himſcife, and him 
likewiſe to hauc deſcrucd belt of himſelte, thar hath overcome the malignitie | 
ot his nature,and hath not ledde himſclte, bur forcibly drawn himſelte to wile. ! 
dome. T hou muſt know that this hard:and troubleſome trauell is forced on vs. | 
\Vertrauellaway tullofdangers: let vsthcrefore combate &call for affiſtance. | 
\y hom ſayeſt thou {hall I cail vpon,that or this man? For thine owne part, [ 
counſaile thee to returne vnto the firſt,that haue now no morc todoe : tor not 
onely they of this time , but rhoſe that haue becne our predeceſſors may afliſt 
vs. Andamoneltthoſctharlmue,ler vs chuſe,not them that diutde and precipi- 
tate many wordes with great \ 01ubilitie, and rurnc oucr common places, and 
that in Prinatc ar2 mott courted. : but thoſe whoſe liues arc our inftruRions, 
who whenthoy hauctold vs whath to be done, approucthe ſame by their a- 
ions who tcach that which 1s to be eſchucd, and are neuer {urpriſcd or found 
ov!!ticin doing that, which they have forbidden to be done. Chooſe him tor 
thine atliftant, whom thou admure(t more when thou ſeeſt him,then when thou 
heareſt him : neyther therefore forbid I race to hearethem likewiſe, whole cu- 
{tom iris ro admit the people,and to diſpute, it ſo be they expoſe themſeluesto 
community to this intent.that they may amend themſclues & make others the 
berrer,proutded they exerciſe not this tor ambition ſake, For what is more baſe 
then Philoſophie,that ſearcheth the fauours and acclamations of the people? 
Doth the {icke man praiſe the Philitian that launcerh him? Befilent, favour and 
offer your ſcluesto the cure. Although you yecld me acclamations of honor, | 
[ will not otherwiſc hearc you,cxcept you ligh at the touch of your (innes. Wil 
 youhaue ir teſtified, that youare uttentiue, and are moued with the greatneſſe 
| <rthings ? You hauctrec libertic ; why ſhould ] nor permit you toiudge, and 
| ge your voyceto thar which you thinke belt ? Vader Pyrhagoras, his ſchollars 
' remained tiue yeares without ſpeaking : thinkefſt thou that it was lawfull for 
thcm incontinently to ſpecakeand praiſe ? Burhow greatis his folly,whom the 
| applauſes of the ignorant diſmiſle with toytaincfle out of the auditoric ? Why 
art thou glad, becaulc thouart praiſed by thoſe men, whom thou thy ſelfe canſt 
| not praiſe? Fabianus declaymed betore the people, but he was heard with mo- 
' deſtie. Sometimea great acclamation wasraifcd of thoſe that praiſed him; but 
| ſuchas the greatneflc oi the things prouoked, and not the ſound of a diſcourſe 
{moothed & fluent. T here 13 ſom aiftcrence betwixtthe applauſe ofa Theatre, 
| andotthe Schooles. T hereis ſome libertiealfo in prayiing.T hereare alwayes 
ſome markes and lignes of thoſe things that arc diſcovered. And a man may 
likewiſe gatheran argument of anothcrs manners, cuen inthe ſlighteſt things. 
Thegate,the carriage ofthe band,and ſomerimes one onely anſwer, orthe fin- 
ger dallying with the head,or the bent of the eye diſcoucreth the impudencie 
, ofa man. A manknowetna wicked man by hisJaughter,anda mad man by his 
; countenance and habite. For tacſe things are outwardly {hewed by cerraine | 
| tignes. T hou ſbalr know whatcucry one1s. ifthou conſider how he is praiſed. | 
Oneverylidethe auditor applaudeth the Philoſopher with his clapping, and | 
all this troupe that admireth him, (itteth aboue his head ; now is not this man | 
praiſed, if thou vnderſtandcſt it, but whootedat.Let theſe applauſes be reſerved | 
tothoſeartes that haue a purpole to pleale the people, let Philoſophic be ado- | 
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' red, Aman may giuc ſometimes leaueto young mento vie this heate of lpirit, 


but they will doe this out of violence, when they cannot command them(clucs 
lence. This manner of praiſe ſerueth ſometimes tor ſome exhortation to the 


| audicors,and animateth the mindes of young men. Bur better were it they | 


| ſhould be moued with rmarter,then with painted wordes.Otherwiſe cloquence 


| would but endanger them, it it ſhould rather procure a delitc of it ſelte then 


of matter. 1 will ſpeake no more tor the preſent: tor itdelireth a proper and 
| long diſcourſe and cxccuilon, toknow how a matter is to be handled betore 
| the people, whatis permitted him by them, what them by him. It is not robe 
| doubted, but that Philoſophie hath loſt much ater ir is proſtituted , but ſhe 
| may be {hewed in her molt retired abodc,if one day the finde not a Merchant 


| banckicr, but ſome honeſt Prelate, 
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our (mes, but that very {cw know and conſcſſe their owne [aults. Phleſophie will 
teach and excite. Zct vs 7ine oar ſclues Unto ityfhe will make ws equallwith Gol, 


:&*Þ Hat cannotI be perſwaded vnto, who hauc beene perſwadedto 
d ſaile? I ſet ſaile inacalme Sea, yet vndoubtedly the skic was 0- 

7 ucr-charged with darke cioudes, which for the moſt part eyther 

arc reſo}ued intoayatcr,or into winde. But I thought thar ſo few 

miles betwixt thy Parthenope to Putcol; might cally and quickly 

| becutoucr, although rhe skie were doubttull and dangerotis. T'othe end ther- 
forethat I might more (wittly finiſh my 1ourny, I put out forthwith to ſca,and 
| ſhaped my courſe tor Ae/7da, without bearing by the creeks : when I had patled 
ſo farre already,that I cared not whether I went forward or rcturncd ; firit,that 
equa'iticofacaucn thatperſwaded me to ſaile, was ouer-blowne as yer it was 
notempeſt, yet begun tac Sea toriſc,and the ſurges to ſwell and beate one ano- 
ther. T hen began Itorequire the Maſter to fer me on ſome ſhoare. But he 
to!d me that the ſhoarsot the ſca were dangerous, and vnht tolandar,and that 
he teared nothing more in a tempeſt thento beare vp tor land, yet was I fo tor- 
mented that Iremembred not my ſclte ofany danger : for a certaine languilh- 
' ing deſire ro vomit, that provoked but preuailed me nothing in emptying my 
| ſtumacke : it pained me infinitely, which ſtirred but voyded not choller. Fthere- 
' fore1mportuned the Maſter ſo, that will he nill he, I compelled him to bearetfor 
' the ſhoare ; whereto when we ſomewhat neered, I expe not rodoany thing 
| that 7 2:/commandeth, that the Prow of the Ship ſhould be turned rowards 
the Sea;orthat the Anchor ſhould belct ſlip into the Sea; but remembring my 
{c]teofthat I was accuſtomed to doe,T caſt my ſelfe into the water,coucred ina 


| tinkſt thou I ſuffered , whilit I ſtrive tocſcape theſe perrils,whillt I ſeck, whilſt 
| Imakea way thorow theſe dangers? I know well,not without cauſfe,that Mar- 
riners feared the land. T hey are incredible things that I ſuftered, — 
that I could not ſupport my ſelfe. Learnethis ofme, that the Sea was not io 
incenſed at the birth of 71y//es, that it ſhould cauſe ſhip-wrackeinall places. He 
vomited cafily. For mine owne part I had ratherremaine twenty yeares vpon 
| my way,thcn paſſe by Seatoany place. As ſoone as I had recouered my ſto- 


macke 


He deſeribeth his Nautgetion and toſSing on the Seas, by ocea/ion that we are toſſed in 


| 


| 


Veluer mantle, as theyare wont who walh themſelues in colde water. What | 
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| macke (for thou knowelt well that in leauing the Sea a man loſeth not his de- | 
lire ro vomit) and for my recreation had annoynted my bodie, I began to be- 
| thinke my ſelte, how great torgettuineſle ot our tinnes followed vs,nor onely of 
| vices, which becaule they are more great,keepe theraſclueshieden, bur alloot 
the vices of the bodie, which ar all times draw vs into remembrance of them, A 
light alteration may well decelue ſome one man; but when1t 15 augmented 
and groweth to bea burning tcucr,it cauſeth the moſt ſtrong and endurate per. 
torcc to contclle the ſame. Our tect greeue vs, the 1oynts fcelc ſome little ſhog- 
tings z wediliemble as yer,and ſay that it 15 ſome ſtraine, orthat we haue treed 
our {clues roo much in doing ſome exerciſe. We are much troubled what to 
cail our infirmitie,which 1s not as yct knowne, bur when it beginneth to livell 
vpouranckles,we are cnfo1 ccd to layirtis the goute It tallcrh our farre other- 
wiſc inrcgard ottholelickenetles which ſeizc our ſoules. I'or the more that a- 
nic one 15lick,thelefle (cnlible 1s he of the ſame. 'I hou mult not wonder deere 
Luctlius hereat : for he that flumbreth (lightly, and dreameth 1n ſome ſort du- 
ring his repoſe: ſometimes in his f]ecpiny thinketh that he ſlcepeth ; bur apro- 
found ſleepe extingu:theth dreames alſo,and drowneth the mind more deeply, 
then that it permittcth the ſame to make vie of any her intelieAiue facultics, 
\Why dorhno man confcle his taults? Becaulſche 1s as yet piunged in the lame, 
Itis the part of one that is awake to ſhew his dreame, and it is a (igne ofamends 
fora man toconteſle his taults. Let vs awakerhereturce, to the cnd wee may 
blameand corre our crrours. Butoncly Phuloſophic mult quicken vs, the only 
mult ſhake ot our heame fleepe. To herone: y dedicate tay fc te,rhov art wor- 
thy of her & the worthy oftthec,cmbrace and laitcn on another, dente thy ſelfe 
conftantly and openly to all otherthings. 1 hou c:nlt nor Phuoſuphic without 


taking ſome paynes : itthou wert [1cke thou wou:deit gruce cuer the care of thy 
| Who'e tamilv,and neglect thy torranic bulinette ; there 12 no iricnd ſo deere vn- 
 tthen,u toſernulihou wou delt detircto pleade Ali thy care and colt ſhouid 
| VETO TUO. thy neaith fpoedily, YWhar then, wilt thou not now doe the 
ket Layatgeallmpedim: rand thinke on nothing, but how to make thy 
ſow morepertect,no man commeth vnto her thar is occupied or diſtratted. 
| Philyſophic victh foucraignepoweras a King, ſhe giveth time, and taketh it 
not : the1s no {ccondarie care, but will be ſcrued (eriovily ; the 1s a Mittreſſe, 
(he is preſent and commandeth. Alexander to whom a Cittic promiſed to give 
a parr of theirlands and the halte of all their goods: I am come, faith he, into 4- 
4 with this reſolution,not to rake that which you will give mc, but that you 
{hould enioy nothing elſe, but what Tleauc you. Philoſouphie vſeth the like au- 
thoriticin all things. I will nor, ſaith thee, accept that time that you haue to 
come,or hauc reſcrued contrariwiſe: you ſhall hauc nonc,but which I wil giue 
you. Addrcſle thy whole mindevnto her, be alwayes ncere vnto hcr, giue her 
ail che honour thoucanſt ; there will be a great difference betwixt thee ando- 
thers. 'T houſhalr farre exceed all mortall men and the gods ſhall bur very lit- 
tleſurpaſſe thee, Wilt thou know what difference there is betwixt them and 
tnce? They thall continue more long. Put trucly it is the honour of agood 
| worke-man to fimith his taske ſpeedily. A wile-man 15 as content with the ſpace 
Thenimd”e | othislife,as God is of allthe time ofhis eternitie. Some thing there is whercin 
7 Pauſe F: =*:afhgs : pas -_ WE 
| Urine w/ 446. ps | A wile-manexcecdeth God ; God is not wile but by the goodnefle of his na- 
| tb 41/44 | ture,and the wile-man is by his owne. It isa maruellous thing to havethe frail- 
* | tieota man and the fecuriticofa God. Incredible is the force of Philoſophic, 
6 Bu | tOrepull all the forces of fortune. T here are ſome ſorts of arm.cs that can con- 
| quer | 
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| quer her. She is coucred with thickeand matſhuc armour, thee wearieth ſome 
things tar combat her,and like light darts recciueth them with her open breſ}, 
{ome the thakerh oft, and dartcth them backe on him thatcaſtrhe ſame. 
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That he wits troubled with often ſiahing, and thereupon thought on death. That it is 
7 ; '} : 7 > 
nt ta be feared, becauſe that we? ſhalive the ſame after death, that r1ewere before. Let 


v5 be prepared. 
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\I”A RR denly inuaded me. Aticr what manner, faiclt thou? T ruely thou 


baſt reaſon to aske mce, for there is not any ene fort, but thar 1 


M00 RD Y ſickneſſe, that had giucn mea long truce and intermiſſhon, ſud- 
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| 1ov, v2cauſe 1 hque eſcaped ? Tf torhis end thar I rooke delight to ben health, I 
0245 ridicutovtly as he, that thinkerh himſelte diſmiſſed ofthe ſuire, when he 
lia Cecerred bis putting in baile to the act16 + yer in the very ſuflocation inter- 
mitted, 1 ceate nor to comtort my felfe with ſomepleating & confident cogita- 
{ U0NS: 1 natls this (ſay I? ) Poth death come fo often to affaile mee? Let him 
eoonhardy. For mineowne part, itis alongtimeT hauc proved it. When 
wisit ſayo!lt cou?) Betore 1 was borne, it 1s a death notto be that it was be- 
vcture. [ know aireadie what thins it is,thart ſhall be after my death, which was 
 betoremiy birth : if a man tec!e any rorment therein, ir muſt needs follow, tha 

' wehad tonne ſenſe thereof betore we came into this world : but then felt I no 
i \2c10n, I pray you,thould he not bea great fool, thar {hould rhink thata can- 
ve were more vnhappy afcerit were extinguiſhed, the betorethat it was light? 
So faireth it with vs,uwc arc iighrned,& exringuithed ; berwixt both theſe times 
weluer lume things. But bctore and after isa certaine and profound affurance 
ot our cuils. Form this, my Lucilins, we erre, CXcept I be deceived, in that we 
| ludpe death to follow z wheres it gocth before, andis like to follow. W harſoc- 
ucr was before vs, is death ? For whar difference is there whether thou begin- 
noſt not, or whether thou cndeſt ; the effect of both theic isnot to bee, With 
the{cand ſuch like ſilent exhortations (for ſpeake I might not) I ceaſed not to 
take vniomy ſelfe, at length by lirtle and little, this fighing which began alrea- 
Cietoreturneto bea breathing,rook more long panes, and hauing moreliber- 
 U, kept his accuſtomed tune and proportion. Neither as yet, alchough the fir ; 
 beccaſed, hath mw y breath hi« naturall courſe. ] feele a cerraine couch and hang- 
ng cnthercof, Let him doe what he will, prouided thar I ſigh not in my foule; 
ature thy ſelfe thus much of mee. that when I ſhall find my ſelfe at chelafſt 


| b2*PE, | will not be aſtoniſhed. I am alrcadiec rclolued, I care not whenthe day 
| | com- 
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that which we would not, long time we hauedeliſted to beable to do: yer had 
 Inced to traucll my bodic, and to doc excerciſe, tothe end, that if I had either 
| choller ſtayed in my throat, | might diſcuſſe the ſame, or if my breath by any 


'T have knowne to haue done me much good: and therefore cauſed I my ſeite 


' Cumeand Seruttiue Yatia his Lordihip, encloſed as a ſtrait paſſage betwcene the 
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| dened by the water, after the humour hath bcene wholly dried : yet according 
| tomy cuſtome [ began to looke about me,it I could tind any thing in thar place 
, thatmight breed meany proht,and I addreſſed my {ight vpon a country houſe 
\ which had intimes paſt pertained to Ya7rz, T hereit was, wherethatrich man, 
| whointimes paſt had beene Pretor and had never beene knowne by any other 
; meanes, but tor retiring himſelfc thither, ſpent his later ycares,and was for this 
| cauſe reputed happie. Forasoften as A/mms Gallus friend{hip, as often as Ser- 
| ans hatred or tauour had drowned ſome men, (for it was as dangerous to hauc 
| offended him,asto have loued him) all men cried out, O Yatia,thou art theon- 
\ Iy manthat knowelt how to liuez & yet he knew but how to hide himſelfe, but 
. notto[1ue. Truely there is a great diftcrence, whertherthy life be idle or floth- 
| full. Tneuerpaſled by this houſe of Varia, but thar I ſaid Yatia is enterred heere. 
' But Philoſophie, my LZuctius, isathing lo ſacred and vencrable, that it there be 
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| ſuppoſe, that a man thatis retired from the Citie,toliuein reÞoſe,is full ofafſu- 
 rance and contentment : and that he l1uerh but ro himſelfe, all rhings, both the 
' oneand the other, cannot but befortune, and attend a wiſe man. True it is that 


Lucins Annaus Seneca, 
commeth. Praiſe and imitate him thar is not aggrieucd to die,when as he hath 
the greateſt occaſion toreape the pleaſures of lite. For what vertue isit to iſſue | 
out, then, when thou art caſt out ? yet istherca vertuc herein. T rucitis,that I 
am driven our, bur ſo it isas if I iſſued voluntarily. And therefore a wiſe man is 
neuer driuen out ; for to be driucn out, is toto be caſt ourofaplace in ſpight of 
a mans teeth : but a wiſe man doth neuer any thing pertorce,he flieth necclhty, 
becauſe he willeth that which ſhe may conſtraine. 


T_T —_ 
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Of the Alanor-houſeof VaTtin, andof V AT1A himfelfe. Ti hen of good and euill 
Lerſwre, Likewiſe that friends may and ouzht to be preſent in minde. 


d Hen [ returnehence from my cariage and exerciſe in my chaire,] 

d am forthe moſt partno lefle wearic, thenit I had walked ſo long 

, time, as I was litting : tor itisalabourrto be long time carricd, 

| Ib and I know not whether in that it be more great, 'bccaule itisa- 
gainlt Nature, which gaue vs tecte,that we might walke by our (clucs, eyes, that 
we might ſee by our ſclues. Daintineſle hath cauſed this infirmitic in vs, and 


cauſe were growne ſhort, I might extenuate the ſame by this agitation, which 


tro bee carried more long time, for the pleaſure that I Soke vpon the ſhoare, 
wiich ſhooteth our a certaine abutment or bowing land, betwixt the towne of 


ſea, which 1s on the one [1de, and the lake which is on theother, becauſe ar that 
time it was more hard and more thicke, by rcaſon of the tempeſt which had 
raigned alittle before. And as thou knowelt when the billowes of the raging 
fllouds coucr the ſame very often, the ſands become moretull and vnite, but a 
longcalmictimecauſeth them torelent, and divideth the ſand which was har- 


any thing that reſembleth it, it pleaſcth in the delufion. Forthe common ſort 


the 
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| the wile man careth not for any thing, and thatheknoweth how to liue vnto 
' hinſelfe. For (that which 1s the principall good)he knoweth how toliue. For he 
' thatflicth both trom men and affaires ; he whom the miſeric of his ambitions 
| harb baniſhed our ot rhe Cirie, that cannor ſee any more happicthen himlelfe, 
| thar like a tearctuil and (lothfull creature,hath been hid for teares,be liueth nor 
ro himſelf, butthat which is more loathſome & dilliking, heliueth to his belly, 
' hisfleepe and his Juſt. He liuerh nor to himſcite,thar lineth to no man;yet con- 
' {tancic and perſeucrance1n our firit delignes,is a thing ſo valued,that obitinate 
id|cneſſe reraincth and hath ſome authoricie alſo. Touching the building ir 
ſelte, Ican ſpeake or write thee nothing certaine, tor I onely know it outward- 
 |ly,and by the ſhow 1t maketh to all paſſengers. There are are two caucs of mar- 
' vellous workmanthip, alike with ſpacious entrance, and builded by hand, the 
' one whereot neucr admitteth the Sunne, and the other is filled with his refle- 
tions vntill he ſer. 'I here1s a place planted with Planc-trees, in the middeſt 
whcrco{there runneth a brooke, thar falleth afterwards intothe ſea, and into 
the lake of Achern/iwm,and it diuided is asan Exripus,ſuFcient to nourihh much 
ich, although a man take themdaily : bur it is ſpared when the ſca afforderh 
good tithing time, and whenasatempeſtreſtraincta the fifher-men : cach one 
| maycatch and ftiih them ealtly. But the greatsſt commoditie that is in this 
houſe, isthat it hath behind the wals thercot, the Buyaz, and that being exempt 
 fromail the incommodities thereof, it pertaketh ali the pleaſures and delights 
| ofthe ſame. I my ſ{clte on my knowledge can giue it this commendation, that 
 Ibelecucit to bea place titto be inhabited all the yeare long. For it is oppoiite 
againit the Weſt-winde, and interceptcth it ſo conuenicntly, that it hindercth 
it from blowing vpon Bays : not inconliderately, a5 it iecmeth, did Yatia make 
choice of this place, in which he might beltow k1> 1dle time, and oid age ; yet 
very little or nothing doth place profit tothe tranquillitie of tae ſpirit, it is the 
minde which commenderh a!] things, I haue ſeene ſome liuepenlive and me- 
lancholic in their houſes ofplcaſure: I haue ſcenc otherſome liuc in ſolitarie 
places, asif they had much bulineſic. Wherefore thou art not to thinke, that 
| therfore thou art little at thine caſe, becauſe thou artnot in Campania: but why 
 artthou not? ſend thy thought hither : Thou mayeft conferre with thine ab- 
| ſent friends, yea as oftcn, and as long asthou wilt, then moſt of all cnuie we this 
plealure (which is thegreateſt) when wee arc abſent, For preſence maketh vs 
wantons, and becauſcthat we contcrre together, that we walke together, and 
thatarſomerimes we littogether;ſo ſouneas wearedeparted one from another 
werememberthem no more, whoſe preſence we haue loſt of late. And tor this 
cauſe ought we not to bee gricued with the abſence of our friends, for there is 
not one, that is not farre abſcnt from them, cuen in thcir very preſence: if thou 
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diucrs occupations that both one and the other hauc, the ſecret ſtudies, the 
goings and commingsout of the Citic ; and thou ſhalt ſce that the time, which 
long voyages make vs looſe, is not ouer-great. A friend is to be poſſeſſed in 
minde: ſhe ſcethalwaies him whom ſhe will ſce. And thercfore I uy thee 
ſtudie with me, ſup with me, and walke with me : we ſhould liuc in a miſerable 
reſtraint, iFfany thing were hidden from our thoughts. I ſee thee, my Zucikis 

then with moſt content, when I hearethee. Iam o truely with thee, that Iam 

in doubt whether I ſhould begin to write, not Epiſtles, but bookes vnto thee. 


wilt firſt of all recount the nights, wherein thou art ſeparated from them: the 


Episrt. 
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That a {etled mmde enioyeth it ſelfe, and intenacty 575 [udies, yea eaen amiddest the 
rele of men. This te. iheth me by his exampie. That inward fiience and Peace i | 
moreto be wiſhed for. F aurthermore, that jloth us eutll, and the izother of deſires, © 


li 
is 
| 
| 
| 


\ 


22:4522KLt me die, it {ilencebe as neceſlaric, asit ſecmeth tohim that is re-. 


d - 


43.7» tred to his (tudie, Behold whardierent cries found about meog | 
AR \” cucrylide [am iodged eucn oucr the bathes. Repreſent vntothy 

Ep (c'tenow all forts of voyces, that may draw the carcs into hatred 
GE ==S of them : when the ſtronger ſort doe their exerciſes, when tcy 
foread their hands loa; Jen with leade, whe n eithcr they traucil, or imitare him | 


{ thatiab Joreih, I heare thc groancs. As ſoone as they haue given libertie to | 


La! 


their rertingd breath, I heare their wheetings and watghtic breathings. When 
| a man ialleh into the hands of an vamannerly ſort, that taket! 1 VpOn wm to an- 
5.09 men, and 15 content to feruc them, as he rg ea age of the intert- 
-06c0p'e, | hcarc the [troake ot his hand that ftriketn them on the thoulders; 
wiroh a ordtag as bee layethiton, either flurorh0!low, caangeth his found. 
Pucit pore hance he that calt; erhh the valics,angointed with pitch to nouriſh the 
re vodertiie baynes, commeth in,and taat ac beginneth to re ckonthemallis 
127t, Count bim likcsyviferhbat cieanſerh the ordures, and the theete taken inthe 
- 1nd Eck chplcaure deere biting inthe bark. And like 
{o tothis numoer thoſe that with atull icape, and witha great ſhour, caft 
| cl »mſc:ninrothe bavnc. Morcouer, put them in this rancke, who at the 
241, it they docno otherthing, haue their voices and words fu]- monthed: as 
F im eh; tdrawcth toc hare trom the arme-pir, that inceſſantly breatheth forth 
; a {mall and trembling voice, tothe end hee may be the better noted amongſt 
' the rel}, that neuer holdethitiis peace, bur at ſuch time when he riddeth the 
| arme-pits ot haire, to ſore one whom he conliraineta tocrie for him. A man 
hoarcth atrerward an infinite crie of Cake-{cllcrs, of Saudiige-mongers, and 
\ crackling Merchants, and all the Cookes »kullions, who {cil their meare, cucrie 
| one of them with their proper tune,to the end the? / may bethebetter marked. 
' Ohow 1irona braines 1s thinc (lavelt thou) O hewd date artthon, itthy ſpirit 
>< not troubled, amidit ſuch dimme,and diucrfitic of cries, ſince our Chry/ipp#s 
fell downe almoſt dead, to hear -the pood- morrowes which mon gauc him in 
| faluting tum. For minc owne part, mt 'y fweare voto thee, that I care as 
| tric tor all theſe cries ,4 torthe flouds or tall of a rucrs a "thowch that I haue 
heard ſav, that 2 pcop: 'ewas conltrained, GG iv -auſe, to 20 and rebuild 
| theircitic In 1nother country, becauſc the v could not endure the fall which the 
noiſeot Ni made. In my opinion, words diltrat a man more then noylcs. 
| For words diſtract the mince, and noife doth no other thing bur fill and beare 
' thecare. Amongſt thoſe that makeanoite, but diftrat nor my ſpirit, | place 
thoſe cal -men and {mithes that hire my {hop, the-lock-maker my neigh- 
bour,and he that dwelleth neere ro the Temple of PCACC, when hee tricrh his | 
6 5 rumpetsand Hant-boyes, and w honot only (inc cth, bur exclarmcrh. T he. 
noice likewiſe more troubleth me thar i5intermittcd, then that which is con- | 
tinucd. Burt Tam now tn fuch fort hardened ro at this, that Ican now heare a | 
Captaine Of 2 G: ally, when horeacheth his C; atly {111yes with 7 it: Ri Vet cc .how 
ro manz2etheir oares. For | compell my mind ro be intentiue to ir ſoife, and | 
not | 
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nor to bediſtracted by cxcerior things. Lee wharſocuer voice be made exteri- 
orly, prouided there be no debatein my ſaule; proutded:thatdelire and feare 
| meare not at oddes, prouided that audrice and prodigality have not any 

uarrell rogerher, and that the one maketh not warre againſt the other, For 


| tormeand be diſtem percd: | 


| | Night couerca allcomposd to quiet reit. 


T his is falſe, there is no peaccableſIcepe, but when as reaſon engendreth it. It 
is the night that repreſenteth vnto vsall our troubles, in ſtead of drawing them 
from vs, anddoth nothing but change our cares. For the dreames ot thole that 
| ſleepe are as troubleſome vnto them,as is the day. That is true tranquillitie,on 
| which a good and holy ſoule may repoſe. Marke me him that ſeckerh for his 
 ſeepeina large and ſpacious houſe, and how to prouide that no noiſe offend 
| his cares : all the troope of his ſeruants keepe filence and are itil], and how they 
| chat would approach his bed, lift vp their feere, and. ſer them ſoftly on the 
ground. T ruely he doth noughrt elſe but turne and rofle this way and that way, 
heraketh buta ſlight reſt, intermixed with diſcontents of the minde, hee com- 
' plaincththar he heareth that which he heareth not, What thinkeſt rhou is the 
| cauſe hereof? It is a tumwlt that is engendred in his ſoule, that itis, which hee 
| ſhanid appeaſe, it is the {edition ot the minde that ſhould bee extinguiſhed, 
' wich thou muſt never ſuppoſe to haue quiet reſt; althoigh thy bones be laid 
torcit. Ropole ſometimes as withour repoſe, It {hall betherefore requilite for 
vt awake our ſelues by the managing of ſome affaires, and ro occupic our 
{cjues,in the ſearch of good arts and ſciences; when we petcciue that the ſourge 
of idlenciTe (which cannot cndure it ſelte) doth overwhe]nie'vs. Thegreateſt 
Generai's of armies, at ſuch time as they perceiue that their ſouldicrs doe grow 
diſovedicnt, they make them martch, to keepe them in obedience, and cauſe 
them to vndertake ſome ſudden onſ[aughe. They that haue bulineſfe, hauc no 
leaſure to waxe wanton. It isa thing moſt certaine, rhat there is nothing that 
more confoundeth thoſe vices, which are chgendred by idlenefſe, then travel] 
and occupation doth, We ſeeme very often to have retired our ſelves out of 
the Citie b y reaſon of our diſtaſte for the ever managing of publikeaffaires,and 
forthat we repent our ſelues.that we haue ſo long time remained in a place, 
where we recceins nothing but miſcries and diſplealures. And yet notwithſtan- 
ding,in thac verie caue,'nto which our feare and wearineflc hath caſt vs,0ur am- 
bition reuiueth and Aouriſheth. For it is not wholly loſt, it is only wearicd, ic 
1s 0nely repulſed, ſceingtheaffaires grew notanſwerableto his expeRation. As 
much ſay I of prodigalitie and lauiſh expence, which ſcemeth ſometimes to be 
retired, and commeth afterwards to ſollicite thoſe anew, who havereſolued 
with themſcluesto liuc ſobcrly and wiſely, and in the middeſt of their thrift 
lhereaſſumerh thoſe pleaſures (which ſhe had not wholly condemned, but 


den. For thoſe vices which appeare outwardly arc much lefle dangerovs, and 
nfirmitiesthemſelues begin torake remedic, when they appeare in ſight, and 
manifeſt their venome. Make account therefore, that anarice, ambition, and 
thoſe other cuill palions which travaile our ſoules, are more pernicious, when 
wefaine our ſelues to be healed, and tohaveloſt them. We ſeeme to be idle,and 


weare not. For if it were true that we are, ifwe had ſounded retreate to retire 
Z our 


onelyleft fora time) with a force as much more violent, as the is couemtly hid- | 


——_—— 


what auaileth it vs to have iilence roundabdor vs; if the paſhons of the minde | 
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our ſelues from vices, it wee hauc contemned that which ſecmerth to bee faire 
' in outward appearance, as | haue ſaid a little before, there 1s nothing tharcaq | 
| recall vs, there isneither ſongof birds nor mulicke of men that may croſſe our 
holy thoughts, when rhey {ball aireadic be firmed and aſſured. That wit ig 
ſlight, and as yet ſcarce well retiredinto it ſe]te, that admireth at the bruite of 
eucry ſmall accident. He hath ſome care hiddenin his ſoule, and ſome feare 
that maketh him pcnliuc ; and as our /77g ſaith, 


— 


And me hem crit no aurted weapons mon d, 

Nor Grecian troopesfor conrage oncemmprou'd, 
Now euer y win df that breathes or beats mane care, 

C_Awakes my ſteepes, and breedes my ſudden feare, 
Sterime 1 wake, and feare doth me ſurpriſe, 

For 111m 1 beare, and for my charzelikewiſe. 


The firſtottheſeis wife, and is not daunted with the darts thatare ſhort againſt 
| him, neither with thethreatning armesof agreat ſquadron ofthe encmic, nor 
| with the our-crics of a Citie dilturbed with ſedition. Butthe other is an igno- 
| rant for, ie is atraid toloſe his goods, he is affrighted at the firſt noiſe he hea- 
 rth, he thinketh that a little voice 1sagreat rumour, and the leaſt motion aba- 
; ecthi {11s courage. T he burthen of his niches maketh him thus fearetull : make 
| choice ot whom thou wilt, amongſt all theſe rich men, that gather much, and 
| beare great wealul with them, thou (halr ſee that he is alwaies in feare, both for 
| thoſe that he beareth with him, as for thoſe that follow him. Know therefore 

thar then thou art well compoled, when no fteare can moue thee, when no 
| voice can make thee d{partour of thy ſelfe, notat that time when it flattereth 
' thee, nor then when it threatneth thee, neither then when with a vaine ru- 
' mourit {hall make a noiſe in thine care. YWhartthen ? Is it not more commo- 
 diousnat bo heare their flanders? Iconfeſſe ir, Therefore is it that T would re- 

tremy ſeite from this place, but my intent was to make trial] of, and to cxer- 
 cife myparience. Wharneedethir a man to ſuffer himſelfe ro be tormented a 
Jong time, 1 1%/es haue tound locafie a remedie for his companions, againſtthe 
, Sirensthemſiclucs ? 
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v/ the Neapolitan Iam't ani the horror there, Then that our firil motions are not m 
0:4 power. Somewhat of the tenutie andceleritie of the mine, 


CXAEED Hen I wou'd depart from Bras toretnrne to Naples, I calily be- 

> Ye Iccucd that we ſhould have a tempeſt, becauſc I would no more 

2. triuakcbylca: bur there were ſo many {lowes all the way long, 

that a m:n mightiuftly imaginethar I had iourneycd by water. 

I was enforced that day to ſuffer all the farallitic of the wreſtlers. 

For after we had beene weil wet,we were tormented all the day long with duſt 

in the Vault of ples. T hereis nothing morelong then that priſon, norhing 

moreobſcurethenthecntrance of that caue, which was the cauſe that we ſaw 

not through the darkneſſe, but darkeneſſe themſeluesz neucrtheleſſe, although 

the place had light in ir, yet the duſt which is likewiſe as troubleſome and 
diſpleaſant 

deans 
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' + {hould bein this Vauir, where aftcrit is raifed likea tempelt, encloſed in one 
' Jicewhere no aire breatheth, it falleth downe on thoie that haverailed it. We 
\uec ſufered two great and contrary commodirics, inthe ſame way, andthe 
' {\meday, we have beene rormented with dirt and with dult. Yet this obſcu- 
'itie que me ſome fit matter tothinke vpon. I felt, as it wereagreat ſhake and 
fearciciſe change in my minde, which the noueltic ofathing ſo vnaccullomed, 
1nd the loachſomeneſle of that place had cauſed. I ſpeake not now with thee of 
| my ſelfe, who am farre thort of a man entirely pertec&t, but yet of a tollcrable 
' exu2hrman. | ſpeake of aim,ouer whom Fortune hath no power,for that other 
' wouid change both colour and courage. For there arccertaine paſhons which 
4 man cannorauoid, by any vertue. Nature admonitheth him that he is mor- 
:1!, And therfore he will, trown at the tir(t cauſe of forrow , he will tremble for 
Erearaſudden accident, his tight will bec troublod, it being carried tothe 
 1-j-hrota huge mountaie; he behold the huge and vaſte depth. This 1s not 
tare, it 154 natural pathon, which reaſon cannot conquer. T herctore isit, 
 tharfome valiant men, and molt readie to thead their owne blood, that cannot 
-1jureto ſecanothermans. Some that cannot behoid a treth wound, and o- 
-horlomethac ſwound, with oncly touching an old and matrery fore; and 0- 
thersthatarcatraid to ſceanaked ſword drawnein ieft, and yet teare not ro be 
killed. I felrthen, as I rould thee, not an aſtonithmcar, but a change. Againe, as 
' ſ9»ne as we came vnto the light, a ſudden toy furpriſed me, without thinking 


— 
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things more, ſomethings lefle, although the cnd of ail of them be alike. For 
what diftcrence makeit thou, whether the ruine of a tower, or of a mountaine, 
fallvpana ſentinel? T hou ſhalt find none:notwithſtanding thercare ſome thar 
will teare more the fall ofthe cower, although both ot them be powerfull e- 
nough to make themdie: becaule feare apprehendeth more the cftets,then the 
caule that engendreth them. Thou thinkeſt (it may be) that I will ſpcake of 
the Stoicks, whoarc of opinion, that the ſoule of a man, which is ſtifled and 
cruthed vnder a great ruine, cannotiſſue, but that ſhee diſperſeth her ſelfe in- 
continently, becauſe ſhe might not eſcape treely.Bur I donot; and they thar ſay 
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| becauſe it flieth andrctireth it ſelfe, with that which driucth it: as the aire can- 
not be hurt with a ſtroake, nor bc divided, or harmed by a wiup, but ſpreaderh 
i: ſelte rovnd about the bodie, to which it maketh place: So the foule, which 
1>rne ſubrilleſt and pureſt thing ofthe world, cannot be cirher retained: or cor- 
mented within the bodie; but by the meanes of ber ſubriltie, ſhce glideth tho- 
| row 4'ithat which preſſeth her. And cuen as the lightning, atcer it bath beaten 


 $.4ich 15 farre more ſubtill then fire, paſſeth and penitraterh thorow all ſorts of 


. 291d this for athing aſſured, tharif ir ſurvive the bodie, that conſequently it 
cannot periſh by any meanes whatſocuer, becauſc it may not perilh. For there 


| nothing alſo which may hurt that which isctcrnall. 


' 1Snotany Immortalitic,that 1s ſubictt ro exception or condition : and there is 


#{p!caſantin open aire, wouid obſcure the ſame. What thinkett thou then char | 


of that, Then began I to ſayin my ſelte ; how without cauſe wee fearc ſome- | 


ſcare very much decciucd, in my opinion. Euen asa flamecannort be choaked, | 


a 


71d bn2ely blaſted an houſe, departeth thorow a very little hole: So that ſoule | 


2965. Therefore may we enquire thereof, whether it may be immortall.Bur | 
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our ſelues from vices, it wee hauccontemned that which feemeth to bee faire 
' jn outward appcarance, as { haue aid a little before, there 1s nothing thatcan 


recall vs, there is ncither ſongof birds nor mulicke of men that may crofſe our 


' holy thoughts, when they {ball aircadic be hirmed and aſſured. That wit ig 


light, and as yet ſcarce well retjredinto itſelf, that admircth ar|the bruite of 
eucry [mall accident. He bath ſome care hidden in his ſoule, and ſome teare 
that maketh him pcnſiuc ; and as our 77g laith, 


And me whom crit no darted weapons moi d, 

Nor Grecian troopesfor courage onceimprou'd, 
Tow ewery wm op that breathes or beats mine care, 

Awakes my Neepes, and breedes my ſudden feare, 
Stari? Iw:ke,and feare doth me ſurpriſe, 

For hm 1 beare, andfor my charzelikewiſe. 


T he firſt otthele is wiſe, and is not daunted with the darts that are ſhot apainſt 
him, netther with the threarning armesof a great ſquadron ofthe enemie, nor 
with the our-crics of a Citie dilturbed with ſcdition. Burthcother 1s an igno- 
rant for, he is atraid toloſe his goods, he is affrighted ar the firſt noiſe he hea- 
r-th, he thinketh that a little voice 15a great rumour, and the leaſt motion aba- 
teeth iis courage. T he burthen of his riches maketh him thus fearetull : make 
choice ot whom thou wilt, amongſt all theſerich men, that gather much, and 
beare great wealth with them, thou (halt ſee that he is alwaies jn feare, both for 
thoſe that he beareth with him, as for thoſe that follow him. Know therefore 
that then thou art well compoled, when no fteare can moue thee, when no 
voice can make thee dopartour of thy ſelte, notar that time when it flattereth 
thee, nor then when ir threatneth thee, neither then when with a vaine ru- 


' mourit ſhall make a noiſe in thine care, Whartthen ? Ts it not more commo- 
' d!ousnotto keare their flanders? Iconfeſſe ir. Therefore 1s it that I would re- 
' tiremy ſeite trom this place, but my intent was to make triall of, and to cxer- 
| cife mypartience. What needethir a man ro ſuffer himſelfe ro be tormented a 
| long time, 1 Frcs hauc tound ſocalte a remedie for his companions, againſtthe 


Sircensthemlclucs ? 
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\ Of the Neapolitan Ian't ana the horror there, Then that our firit motions are notm 


0: power. Somewhat of the tenutie andceleritie of the nine, 


XFZ Hen | wou'd depart from Baras torctnrne to Naples, I calily be- 
= \ccucd that we thould have atempeſt, becauſe ] would no more 
trauar.cby ca: bur there were ſo many (lowes all the way long, 
hat a man might iultly imagine that I had journeyed by water. 
] was enforced that day to ſuffer all the farallitic of the wreſtlers. 


or after we had beene well wet,we were tormented all the day long with duſt | 
' inthe Vault of Vviples. T hereis nothing morelong then thar priſon, norhing 


more obſcure then the entrance of that caue, which was the cauſe that we ſaw 
not through the darknefle, but darkeneſſe themſe]uesz neuertheleſſe, although 
the place had light in it, yet the duſt which is likewiſe as troubleſome and 
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[ 
! 
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dif; pleaſant 


The Eviſtles, 


_— . p - 
ii (plcaſantin Pen are, would obſcure the ſame. What thinkett thou then char | 
' i (hould bein this Vauir, wherc aftcrit is raiſed likea tempett, encloſed in one 
ace where no aire breatheth, it talleth downe on thoie that haueraiſed it. We 
Ae ſutered ewo great and contrary commodirics, inthe ſame way, andthe 
' {\meday, we have beene rormented with dirtand with dult. Yet this obſcu- 
Irie oauc me ſome fit matter tothinke vpon. I felt, asit werea great thake and 
fearcicfſe change in my minde, which the noueltic ofathing ſo vnacculiomed, 
' andthe loarhſomenctle of that place had cauſed. I ſpeake not now with thee of 
| my ſelfe, who am farre {hort of a man entirely pcrtect, but yct of a tollerable 
:112heman.l ſpeake of aim,ouer whom Fortune bath no power,for that other 
' wouid change both colour and courage. For there arccertaine paſhons which 
a mancannotauoid, by any vertue. Nature admonitheth him that he is mor- 
1. Andtherforc he will, trownat the fir{t cauſe of forrow , he will tremble for 
erearaſudden accident, his {tight will bee troubled, it being carried tothe 
-ihrotahuze mountaic; he behold the huge and vaſte depth. This is not 
tare, it 154 natural pathon, which reaſon cannot conquer. T herctore is it, 
thittome valiant men, and moſt readie to {h2ad thcir owne blood, that cannot 
-1.fure ro ſec another mans. Some that cannot behoid atrcſh wound, and o- 
-herlomertharc ſwound, with oncly touching an ald and matrery ſore; and 0- 
thers tharareafraid to ſcea naked ſword drawnein ieſt, and yer fearc not ro be 
killed, I felrthen, as I rould thee, not an aſtoniſhment, but achange. Againe, as 
{one as we came vnto the light, a ſudden toy lurprifſed mc, without thinking 
| ofthar. Then began I to ſayin my ſelte ; how without cauſe wee feare ſome- 
things more, ſomcthings lefle, although the end of ail of them be alike. For 
what diftcrence makeſt thou, whether the ruine of a tower, or of a mountaine, 
fallypbna ſentinel? T hou ſhalt find none:notwithſtanding thercare ſome that 
will feare more the fall ofthe rower, although both ot them be powerfull e- 
naugh to make themdie: becauſe feare apprehendeth more the cfteRts,then the 
cauſe that engendreth them. Thou thinkeſt (it may be) that I will ſpeake of 
che Stoicks, whoarc of opinion, that the ſoule of a man, which is ſtifled and 
crulhed vnder a great ruinc, cannotiſſue, but that ſhee diſperſcth her lelfe in- 
continently,becauſe ſhe might not eſcape treely.Bur I donot;and they thar ſay 
ſoare very much deceiucd, in my opinion. Even asa flamecannort be choaked, 
| becauſe it flicth andretircth it ſelfe, with that which driucth it : as the aire can- 
f not be hurt with a ſtroake, nor be diuided, or harmed by a whip, but ſpreaderh 
ic ſelte round about the bodice, to which it maketh place: So the foule, which 
 >7he ſubrilleſt and pureſt thing ofthe world, cannot be eirher retained- or tor- 
| mented within the bodie; but by the meanesof ber ſubtiltie, ſhce glideth tho- 
| row a' that which preſſeth her. And cucnas the lightning, atcerit hath beaten | 
; 91d hngely blaſted an houſe, departeth thorow a very little hole: So that ſoule 
{ Nich i5 farre more ſubtill then fire, paſſeth and penitraterh thorow all ſorts of 
2916s. Therefore may we enquire thereof, whether it may beimmortall.Bur | 
299 this for athing aſſured, tharif ir ſurvive the bodie, that conſequently it 
| (a3n0t periſh by any mcancs whatſocuer,becauſe it may hot perilh. For there : 
15not any immortalitie,that is ſubic&t ro exception or condition : and thereis | * 
| nottung alſo which may hurt that which iscrcrnall. | 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 


ters L VS. 


That certaine late wordes are now out of vſe. Hepaſſeth to the Phiſiques, andſheweth 
how manifolue Ens or Beme is outof PLAT 0. He fitteth it to the Ethnick, and that 


| 


zothing here is the ſame,or perpetuall.Then what wſe can ſubtilties hane,and that thi 


1s to be taken in cuery thing. He addeth of olde age and death,and that neyther ts tobe 


w:hedor refuſed. 


t2» 207,29 Eucr had I better knowledge of the poucrtic,or, to ſpcake truely, 


by 
fd 
Q 


a 


7.\Þ thc indigence which we haue of wordes,then I hauz ar this Cay. 
A thoufand things happened when as caſually we ſpake of 2 
to, which wanted or had not their names, and ſome which had, 


and ſome that through our delicacie had loſt that name which 


; they had by antiquitic, But who canallow of that diſguſtin ſogrcart pouertie? 


| 


T hat Ox-flic whichthe Grecians call 0e;/rum that ſtingeth and chaterh beaſts, 
and ſcattercth chem in the Forreſts, our Latines called 4/1ws. T hou mayctt 
well bulecue YVrrg- 


nd thoſe Ox-flies that in great troupes do flie 
Neere Alburne Mountarne,or to Siler wood ;; 
The which in Roome Aſilus /ignifie, 

And by the Greekes for Oetrum wunderitood, 
Stinging and buzzing, which make cattell ſiray 
Ami1it the Forreſts ſcattercd with diſmay. 


' Tthinkethat he vnd-1ſt2od that this word was wholly loſt. And to the end 


' that [delav theeno longer,there were ſome {imple words in vie , as when they 
\ faid amon;gittherlelucs Cerrere ferrornter ſe, that is to ſay, to determinethetr 


—_—7—_—— wy —— 


- 


| Which now wecall aecernere, which is as much to ſay as Decide. The vie of 


| | 

*q- 2 
| Thabournot now by this d iligence, that T may ſhew how much time] have loſt | 
alrer the Grammarians, bur that thou mayeſt vnderſtand this, how many 
 worde>a man readeth in Ermzs and Attizs, which ar this day arc ruſtic and 


| 


| 


| quarrels bccvixtthemiciues by armes. T he ſame Yrrei/ſhall prouc this, 


AnaKinzLATINvstooamazed ſtands 

To fee two men both borne inforrame landes, 

In ſeuerall Angles of this mehty frame —, 

Could thus aſſembled meete and ioyne their bands, 
To trie their right by (word,and winne the ſame_s. 


this ſimple word is loſt. Our anceſtors ſaid S: 7u//o,thar is to ſay, St 1uſ/ers,which 
{igniherh, If I command. I will not that thou belecue me. Heerein Yirzilis a 
faithfull witneſle ; 


Let all the other troupes 
IWhich I command come after to the fioht. 


' out-worne,lince thoſe of Yir2il himſelfe, who is daily oucr-looked and handled 


—— I > rr gy. - >> IE ee. wn 


by vs,arein ſome ſort loit vmto vs. Whar meancth this preparation,ſayſt thou! 
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The Epitlles- 
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be 


' Whereto tendeth it ? I will not concea 


; (cit from thee. My delire is (without 
offenting thine care) to ſay E//enſed; it not, [ will neucrtheleſle lay it, although 1 
ſhould diſpleaſe rhee. 1 haue Afercws Twlhres Cicero, the Father of all Romanc | 
eloquence, and whom 1t 15 no ſhame to imitate, author and approucr of | 
this word 3 whoſe exaraple and authoritie I thinke is ſufficient. If thou art de- 
frous to hauc one of cur late Writers,that hath vied this word, hauc Fabian, 
one of our owne profeſhon,a man otgreatlearning and eloquence, of a ſtile full 
of lharpeneſle and elegancic, and of an extraordinaric puritie and ncatcneſſe 


oftongue,- which although it be excellent in his kinde, yer ſometimes dil 
uitcth with roo much aftctation. \Whar thould I doc my Zacilizs ? How 


ſhould I call this Greeke word «ie,that is to ſay,tflence,or Exiſtence, or Being, 
or Subſtance? A thing fo necellarie,contayning in the vnderftanding thereof, 
all the whole frame of that, which by all Philoſophers both auncicnt and mo- 
derne iscalled Nature, and which 1s the foundation of all things? 1 pray thce 
give mi eaue to vie this word. Yer wil I make vic of the libertic rhou hal; glucn 
me to vice this word, molt ſparingly ; & will not vie it but vpon necethtie, when 


noother word will ſo pertitly explicatethe ſenſe: and it may be that | will not 
vſe ir all, but content my fſelte with the priuiledge onely. Buc where- 


ro ſhall this faciliti& ofthine ſerue me, contidering that I cannot in any ſort ex- 
preſſerhis word in Latine, which is the cauſe that I haue ſo much exclaimed a- 
gainſt ourlanguage ? yet more wilt thou condemne the Romane penurie and 
pouertic, when thou [halt finde there is aſyllable which I cannot tranſlate. Ask- 


eſt thou me what it is,74 5, which is as much to ſay as That which is.- Thou 


mayeſt ſuppoſe me to be grotſe witred,and imagine it a very ealie watter to be 


done,and that a man may tranſlate that after this maner,and ſay, Quod e#,Thar: 


which is. Bur there is a greatdifference betweene them. For I am conſtray- 
ned to vie a Verbe fora Nounc; and if F muſtneeds giue one,l will ſay Quodeft, 
Thar which is. A friend of mine, and a man of great knowledge tolde me this 
preſent day,that Platogane (ixe tignitications to this word : | will expound all 
| ofthem vnto thee,ſo ſoone as I haue exp!icarcd vntothee, that there is acertain 
Genus and certaine Specres allo: tor firit ot all we ought to ſeeke out this Gen- 
der,on which all the other Species and kindes doc depend, from whom all the 
difference and diuiitons procecde , and vader whom all is compriſed, Batthis 
hal! we finde out if we begin to readeA! things backward : for by this meane 
we (hall aſcend and attaineantothe {iirt. A man as _415ozle ſaith, is a kinde,a 
horſe is a kinde,a dogge is a kinde. Acommon bondis therefore to be found 
out, which knitteth together all theſethings, and comprehendeth them all in 
himſelfe; and what ſhall this be ? A living creature. A living creature then 
hath begun to be the Gender toall thoſe I named of late ; ofa man, ofa horſe, 
& ofa dog.But there are certain things which hauc a ſou!lc, which are nor liuing 
creatures: for itisa thing moſt certaine that ſeedes and trees have ſoules; and 
therefore we lay that they liuc and die. Liuing creatures then ſhall holde the 
| higheſt place, becauſetharall rbings which bauc lite and ſenſe are vnder this 
| forme, yea, ſeedesalſo. Some things want a ſoule, as ſtones. Some things there- 
| fore ſhall be morehigh and greater then ſuch as are living creatures, that is to 


 fayabodie. This will I divide after this manner,that I may fay thatall bodies | 


areanimared or inaminated: and notwithſtanding 211 this, there is ſomething 
| more high thena bodie. For we ſay that there arc ſomethings corporeate, and 
Other incorporeate : what then ſhall that be from whence theſe are deduced ? 


| Thatitis toomuch, we hauc heretofore afſigned a name wmproper _— 
= 3 That 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 


E487, IV 44166 


That certaine late wordes are now out of vſe. He paſſeth to the Phiſiques, andſheweth | 
how manifolue Ens or Being is outof PLAT 0. He fittetb it to the Ethnick and that 
zothing here 15 the ſame,or perpetuali.Then what wſe can ſabtilties haneand that this | 
15 10 be taken m euery thing. He addeth of olde age and death,and that neyther is tobe 
whedor refuſec. | 


! 


207-24 Fucr had I better knowledge of the pouecrtic,or, to ſpcake truely, | 
WW, theindigence which we haue of wordes,then I hauz at this Cay, | 

fy A thouſand things happened when as caſually we ſpake of 2lx- | 

9 to,which wantcdor had not their names, and ſome which had, 
 S@&$54%5<2 and ſomethatthrough our delicacie had loſt that name which 
; they had by antiquitic, But who can allow of that diſguſtin ſogrear pouertie? | 
T hart Ox-flic whichthc Grecians call 0e5/rum that ftingeth and chaterh beaſts, | 
and ſcattereth chem in the Forreſts, our Latines cailed 4/{ws. 'I hou maycſt | 
well bclecuc YVrrez: : 


| 
And thoſe Ox-flies that in great troupes do flie | 
Neere Alburne Monntaime,or to Siler wood ; 
The which in Roome Aſilus [1enifie, 
And by the Greekes for Oetrum vnderitood, 
Stinging and buzzing, which make cattell ſtray 
Amit the Forreſts ſcattered with diſmay. 


| { thinkethat he vnd1 ſtood that this word was wholly loſt. And to the end 

that I delav theeno longer,there were ſome {imple words in vie , as when they 
| faid amongitthericluces Cerrere ferrornter ſe, that is to ſay, to determinether 
; quarrels bucwixtthemleiues by armes. T he ſame Frei ſhall prouc this, 


| And King LATINvSsfoo amazed ſtands 

| To ſce two men both borne in forrame landes, 

In ſeuerall Angles of this mehty frame —, 

Could thus aſſembled meete and ioyne their bands, 
Torrie their right by (word,and winne the ſames. 


' Which now wecall accernere, which is as much to ſay as Decide. The vic of 
this {imple word is loſt. Our anceſtors ſaid S: 7u//o,thar is to ſay, St iuſſers,which 
lignifieth, If I command. I will not that thou belecue me. Heerein Yirgitis a 
faithtull witneſle ; 


Let all the other troupes 
Ilhich I command come after to the fioht. 


| | 
| [labournotnow by this diligence, that I may ſhew how much time I haue loſt | 
| 2ſrer the Grammarians, bur that thou mayeſt vnderſtand this, how many 
| worde>a man readeth in Ennizs and Attizs, which art this day arc ruſtic and | 
| Qut-worne,{ince thoſe of Yirzil himſelfe, who is daily oucr-looked and handled 
| byvs,arein ſome ſort lo!t vnto vs. What meancth this preparation,ſayſt _ 
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The Epitlles- 


| Whereto tendeth it ? I will not concealc it from thee. My deſire is (without | 
offenting thine eare) to ſay E//enſed; it not, I will neucrtheleſle lay it, although 1 
ſhould diſpleaſe rhee. T haue Aercws Tallis Cicers the Father of all Romanc : 
eloquence, and whom 1t 15 no ſhame to imitate, author and approuer of 
this word 3 whoſe exaraple and authoritie I thinke is ſuthcient. If thou art de- 
frous to hauc one of cur late Writers,that hath vied this word;I hauc Fabry, 
one of our owne profeſhon,a man otgrear learning and eloquence, of a ſtile full 
oftharpeneſſceand elegancie, and of an extraordinarie puritie and ncatcnefſe 
of tongue , - which although it be excellent in his kindc, yer ſometimes dif. 
euſtcth with roo much aftcCtation. \What ſhould I doc my Zacilizs ? How 
ſhould I call this Greeke word ia,that is toſay,Eflence,or Exiſtence, or Being, 
or Subltance? A thing ſo neceſlaric,contayning in the vnderſtanding thereof; 
all the whole frame of thar, which by all Philoſophers both auncicnt and mo- | 
derne iscalied Naturc, and which is the foundation of all things ? I pray thee | 
give mc caueto victhis word. Yer wil I make vic of the libertic thou hai gIucn 
meto vic this word,molt ſparingly ; & will not vie it but vpon necethtie, when 
noother word will ſo pertitly explicatethe ſenſe: and it may be that | will nor 
vſe ir all, but content my ſelite with the priuiledge onely. Buc where- 
to ſhall this faciliti8 ofthine ſerue me, contidering that [ cannotin any fort ex- 
preſſerhis word in Latine, which is the cauſc that { have ſo much exclaimed a- 
eainſt ourlanguage ? yet more wiit thou condemne the Romane penurie and 
pouertic,when thou thalt inde therc is aſyllable which I cannot tranſlate. Ask- 
eſtthou me what it 1s,75%,which is as much to ſay as T hat which is. Thou 
mayeſt ſuppoſe me to be grotie witted,and imagine it a very eaſie watter to be 
done,and that a man may tranſlate that after this maner,and fay, Q#od e#,That: 
which is. Bur therc isa greatdifterence betweene themi. For I am conſtray- 
ned to vſe a Verbe fora Nounc; and ifT muſt needs giue one, I will ſay Quodeft, 
That which is. A friend of mine, and a man of great knowledge tolde me this 
preſent day,that Platogaue ſ1xe tignifications to this word : I will expound all 
ofthem vnto thee,ſo ſoone as I haue exp!icatcd vntothee, that there is acertain 
Genis and certaine Specres allo: tor iirit otall we ought to ſceke out this Gen- 
der,on which all the other Species and kindes doc depend , from whom all the 
diference and diuiiions procecde , and vnder whom all is compriſed, Butthis 
hal! we finde out if we begin to reade ail things backward : for by this meanc 
we ſhall aſcend and attaine vnto the {irſt. A man as _4:5orle faith, is a kinde,a 
horſe is a kinde,a dogge is a kinde. A'common bondis therefore ro be found 
out, which knitterh rogethcr all theſe things, and comprehendeth them all in 
himſelf 3 and what ſhall this be ? A living creature. A living creature then 
hath begun to be the Gender toall thoſe I named of late ; ofa man , ofa horſe, 
&ofadog.But there arecertain things which have a ſou!e, which are nor lining | 
creatures: for itisa thing moſt certaine that ſecdes and trees haue ſoulcs; and 
therefore we ſay that they liuc anddie. Liuing creatures then {hall holde the 
| higheſt place, becauſe that all things which haue lite and ſenſe are vnder this 
| forme, yea,ſeedesalſo. Some things want a ſoule, as ſtones. Some things there- 
| fore ſhall be more high and greater then ſuch as are liuing creatures , rhat 1s ro | 
 fayabodie. T his will I divide after this manner,that I may fay thatall bodies | 
areanimated orinaminated: and notwithſtanding 111 this , there is ſomerhing 
| more high then a bodice. For we ſay that there arc ſomethings corporeate, and 
| ther incorporeate : what then ſhall that be from whence theſe are deduced ? 


' Thatitis too much, we hauc herctofore affigned a name improper _—_ | 
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| That which ts: tor ſo will it be diuided into Specesit we lay, T hatwhich is,hath ' 
| eythera bodie or is incorporate.50 herc then is the firit Gender &the bighcſl, | 
and if I ſhould ſay ſo,the general; thereſt, ro ſpeake truth are Genders , bur | 
they arc Specrats, as a man isa Genws. For he conta yncth vnder him the kindes | 
of Nations, Greekes, Romanes,and Parthians; and of colours, as white, blacke, 
and redde, T here are alſo ſome particulars,as Plato,Crcero, Lucrece.For this cauſe 
when hecontaineth divers things vndcr him,hetaketh the name of a Gender, 
' and when heis contained vnder any other he iscalled a Speries.But that Gender 
which isgenerall hath nothing aboue ir ſelfe: it is the beginning ot all things. 
All whatſocuer is,is vnder the ſame. T he Stoicks would placc another Gender 
aboue this as more principall, whereof I will peake anon, fo ſoone as firſt of all [ 
| haue made manifeſt this, that the Gender whercot I haue ſpok.en,ought in right 
| to be placed in the firlt ranke,lince in it ſelteir comprehendcth all things. I di- 
uide T hat which is,into theſe kindes ; that is to ſay, into corporcall and incor- 
porcall : for therc is no third. But how ſhall I make diviſion of the boic? 
muſt ſay,that eyther they arc animated, or inanimate. Againe, how diude] 
things animated ? I will lay that ſome haue vnderſtanding,other ſome ave but | 
a ſoule : or rather thus ; ſome hauc motion, walke or paſſe, ſome others arc tycd | 
to the carth,and are nouriſhed and increaſe by their roots, Againe, into what | 
kindes ſhould I diſtinguiſh living creatures? 1:yther they are mortall,or immor- 
tall.Some Stoicks ſuppole the primum Genus to be Quid ; but why they lo think 
l will hereafter ſer downe : In nature,ſfay they, there are ſome things which are 
and arc not, and that nature comprchenderh rhoſethings which arc not, and 
reſent themſclucs to our vnderitanding,as are Centaurcs,Giants,and all other 
ſuch things ; which being tormed by a talſe imagination , begins ro haue ſome 
Image,although they haue no ſubſtance. Now returne I to that which I promi- 
ſed thee,thatisro ſay,how Plato hath diuided al things thatare in fix ſorts, T hat 
firlt, i/41ch is.a man cannot comprehend eyther by i1ght or touch , or by any o- 
ther (ence. T hat whica 1sgenerall 15 butin imagination. Asa man in general) is 
not ſcene by the eye, bnt a particular man 15,45 Crcero and Cato, A living creature 
15 not ſeene, but 15 onclyy comprehended in the vnderſtanding; yctare the kindes 
thereot {.cne,as a horſe and a dogge. Otthings whichare, Platoputtcth for the 
ſecond Gender,that whichis called eminent,and ſurpaſſeth all other. He faith 
that this is in way ofexcelſencie. Asa Poct1s a common name,for all they that 
make Verles arc ſo called. But now among(t the Grecekes this word (ignifieth 
bur one,and when thou {halt heare them ſay Poet, thou muſt vnderſtand thar it 
is /omer. Whats itthenthat thou wouldeit ſay ? It is God who is the greateſt 
and the moſt poweriul] of all other things. The third kinde is of thoſe things 
which are proper,and theſe are innumerable,but they arc alſo placed cut of out 
ſight. Askeſt rhou me whar they are? 1 hey are /latoes, proper implements, 
and moucables,hecalleth them 14e5,o0t which all things which we bchold are 
made,and to which all things are formed. T hcſe are immortall,,mmutable,and 
!nuiolable. Heare I pray you whar 72 i5,and what Plats thinketh ofit. Ir is 2 
patterne,and cternall moulde of all things, which arc madeby nature: yer will I 
adde an interpretation to this detinition,torhe end the matter may more plain- 
ly appeare vnto thee, I hauca wilt to make thy pifture. T hou artthe patterne 
ot my picture,of which my mind gathereth ſome habir,which he will delincate 
in his worke. So that face which teacheth and inſtruccth me, and from which 
[ deriue my imiration,is /des. Nature then,the motherofall things, hathay in- 
| hinitic of theſe patternes,as of men, of fiſhes, of trees, on which is drawne and 
| ey,preſt 
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<xpreſtallebar which ihe ought to doc. The fourth placeis giuentoan Image, 
 Butit bchooueth thee to be very carctull in vnderſtanding what this Image 1s, 
and thatthou lay the blame on Plato and not on me, as touching the difficultie | 
of things. Yet1s there nothing that 1s {ubtill, which is not accompanicd with 
difficultic. Not long lince I vied rhe comparifonot the Image which a Painter 
made. He when in colours be would paint Yrguto the lite, beheld him. 7irevls 
' fice was the 1dea,and the patrerne of his intended workez but that which the 
Painter bath drawne from that viſage;and thatwhich he bath painted on his ta- 
 bleiss/#;tharis to ſay,an Image, Askeſt thou me Ka 24-08 chere 1s ? 
The one isthe patrerne,the other the figure, drawne from the patterne,and put 
pon the worke : the one is that which the Painter imitateth, and the other is 
char which he makerh. A {tatuc that repreſenteth a man,hath ſome facethar is 
«F,which is as much to ſay,as an Image, Fheparterne it ſcltealſo hath ſome 
fice,on which the worke-man in beholding it, bath formed his Image,and that 
isthe 14es. Askelt thou as yet another diſtinction ? j/@,that is ro ſay,an Image 
;5the worke which js made,and the 7deais out ofthe worke, and is not only out 
ofthe worke,bur it is before that the worke was. T he fift Gender is of thoſe 
thatare commonly,and they begin to appertaine vnto vs, T here it 15 where 
al things are both men,and bealts,and all other things. The. {ixth Genderis of 
thoſe things that ſeeme to be,as voydeand time, . Plato numbreth not amongſt 
theſe that which we ſce and touch,becauſe they fecte,, and paſle, and haue no 

| being, but in a continuall diminution and adiettion. T hereis noone of vs thar | 
| inhis olde age is that which he was when he was yong.No one man is the ſame 
inthe morning which he was in the cuening,before our bodicsarerauiſhed and 
rouled after the manner of Rivers, All that which thou ſeeſt runneth with the 

' courſe of time, nothing is permanent whatſoeuer we ſee. I my ſelte, whilſt I ſay 
thattheſe things are changed,am changed my ſelfe. Thisitis that Heraclitms 

| faith, weneucr deſcend two times into the ſame riuer: the ſame name of the Ri- 

| uerremayneth,bur the watcris ſtolne by. T his is more manifeſt in a river then 

| naman; yet doth noleſſe currentcarric vsaway. And therefore maruell I fo 

' much at our follie,that we can ſo heartily loue the bodie, which 1s a thing fo 

| ubje&vnto flight, and that we haue feare to die ſome day,(ince cucry moment 

| 5adeath of the firſt eſtate, wherein we were. Wilt thou feare that, that ſhall be | 
| once done, which is daily don ?I haue ſpoken of a man, which is a matter fraile, 
perriſhable,and ſubie& to all accidents of tortune.But the world alſo, alchough 

; tbeetcrnall and inuincible,yet is it ſubieftro changes, and remaineth notin 
the ſame eſtare. For although as yet it hathall that which it eucr had, yet hath 

{ tthe ſame otherwiſe then it had it,and changeth his order. Whart ſaycſtthou, 

' {hall this ubtilty profite me? If thou aske, I will anſwer thee nothing. But even 

| 35the Grauer,after he hath held his eyes fo long time fixed on his worke, that 

| theyare wearied, frmoreth and recreateth them,or,as we are wont to ſay, repo- 

\kththem : ſo likewiſe ought we ſometimes to recreate our ſpirit, and refe&trhe 

ame with ſome delights prouided that theſerecreations be workes. Amiddeft 

 which,ifthou take good heede,thou ſhalt finde ſomething that may be whol- 

 lome. This my Zucrlivs,am I wont to do. Inall things wherin I imploy my ſelte, 

although they be far eſtranged fro Philoſophie,] endeuour to draw ſome pro- 

 itwherof I may make vſe.But what profit can I rake from this Diſcourſe thar I 

| have now intertained, ſoeſtranged from reformation of manners ? How can 

| acle 12ez5 of Plato make me better > Whar ſhall I draw from theſe that may re- 

| ſraine my deſires? Atleaſtwiſe I ſhall learne that Plato denicth , that nothing 
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of that which ſerveth our ſenſualitic,that heateth and proucketh vs, is of the 
number of thoſethings that are really, I heſe things then are Imaginarie, and 
beare ſome appearance tor atime: thereis nothing in them thatis firmeand af. 
ſured ; and notwithſtanding we deſire them as if they ſhould be alwayes durrs. 
ble,and continually permanent with vs. Wearc wearicdand feeble, and linger 
for a timcin the way. Let vs fixc our mindes on thoſe things thacarecternall: 
let vs admire the formes of all things that flic on high,and how God conuerfin 
amongſtthem, and prouiding tor all conſcructh that againſt death which he 
could not make immortall becauſe the matter hindered him, and how by rea- 
ſon he might ſurmount the vices of the bodice. Forall things remaine, not be. 
cauſe they are cternall,but becauſe they are detcnded by the care of him that 
gouerneth them. Immorrall things neede no conſeruer or tutor, the work-man 
that made them,maintaynerhthem, ſurmounting by his vertue the frailtic of 
the matter. Lect vs contemnal theſc things which arenor ſo pretious,that it isto 
be doubted whcther they be ar all.Let-vs thinkealſo by the ſame means, that if | 
the divine providence freeth and keepeth this world (which 1s nolefle mortall 
then we are) frum all perils and dangers, that we likewiſe may by ourproyi- 
dencelengthen outa litle time,and prolong life in this little bodie of ours, if we 
can bridle and moderate our pleaſurcs,by meanes whereof the greatcr part of 
men areloſt. Plato himſelte by a difcreet gouernement, of himſclfe hath atray- 
ned toolde age. He had a ſtrong and able bodie,and mengauehim that name by 
reaſon of the broadnes of his breaſt; bur his voyages by Sea, and thoſedangers 
he had paſled, had very much diminiſhed Þ1s forces : yet his ſobrictic and the 
moderation of thoſc things which call on,and provoke voracitie , and rhe dil- 
gent goucrnment of himſcltc ; the mamieothers cauſes hindered him,continu- 
cd to his olde age. For thou knowcli this as I rhinke, thar this befel! Plezob 
reaſon of the benehre ot his diligence,t>ar he departed on his birth-day,and t- 
nithed the race of foure-ſcoreand one yi 1res without any deduQion. And ther- 
tore it was that certaine Wagr, who by tcrtune were inthe Cittie of 4thens at 
thattime,ſacrificed vnto him atter his de:th, ſuppoſing that his nature was 
more cxcclicnt then that ofother mens, becauſc that he hadivuſtly attaincd the 
moft perfe&t number of ite, which nine rimes nine accompliſh. I doubt not but 
that he was readic to remit ſome few dates of this ſumme,and ſacrifice. Frugali- 
tic may |cngthen olde age, which in my opinion,as it 1s not to bedeſircd , ſoisit 
notto berctulc1.Itis a matter of great contentment fora man to be with him- 
ſelte as long as he may,and c{peciaily when he hath made himſelfe worthieto 
enioy the ſame. Necrely approcheth hethe nature of a coward, that flothful- 
ly expe&eth che laſt houre of hisJite : as he is beyond all meaſure addifed to 
; winc,who aftcr he hath drunke all the wine out of the tunne, would ſwallow 
| downethelces likewiſe. Yet will we notwithſtanding diſpute further whether 
thelaſt part of ourage bethelces of ovr lite, or whether it be the moſt pureſt 
| and liquidelt part of our age, prouident that the ſoule be notany wayes enfce- 
| bled,and that the ſenſcs be as yet entire for the ſervice of the ſame,and that the 
; bodie be not deſtitute of his forces, and halfe dead before his time. For it auay: 
ſeth much wherhera man prolong his life,or linger his death. Bur if the bode 


| be in ſuch ſort vnprotitable,thar it cannor any longer performe his funCtions; 
; why ſhould not a man draw his ſoule out of priſon,that doth but Janguiſh? Per- 
| aduentureit were the beſt to doe it the ſooneſt that a man might, leſt when it 
| ſhould be done thoucanſt not doe it. And whereas there is agreater danger of 
| ling badly,then of dying quickly : he 15 a foole the whichthe price of the ww 
| 0 
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' hath long age brought to death without inwurie. And divers men haue ourr- | 
| patedrheir lifc rime idlcly,wirhout doing any thing. Bur why thouldeſt chou 
| eftceme him morceruel} ro loſe ſome part ot lite, which mult hkewiſc take an 
' end? Benotdifplenſed ro vnderitand that which ſay, as ifthis ſentence ſhould 
| bepronounced againſt thee bur tudge thou of thar which I ſay.[ wil not aban- 
| don mine oldeage,ifthereſcrue me wholly vnto my ſelte, I ſay wholly in re- | 
' ſpect of that part which is rhe beſt, But if the haue begun to trouble mine vn- 
| der{tanding,or to ruinate ſome part, or that ſhe hath not [ett me my lite, but m y 
foule: I will depart out of this ruinous and rotten houſe: I will nor flic a ficke- 
' neſſe by the remedie of death, prouided thatit may be healed, and that it breed 
| no damage to my ſonlc: I will nor killmy ſelfe,to make an end of my paine; for 
| it is as muchas to be vanquithed, ro die after this manner: yer if I knew thar ] 

 {hould endure the ſame,allthe reſt of my lite, I would depart from ir, nor by 

' reaſon of rhe griefc,but tor thatit would hinder me from doing all things tor 
 whicha mandelirethto live. A man isa recreant,and of littiecourage.thar dy- 
 cthtoeſcape from paine. He isa toole likewiſethatliueth to feele nothing but 
paine. But I am ouer-long,there is matter belides which cannot be expreſſed 
naday. But how mizhr he make an end of hislite,that cannot make an end of 
his ictrer ? Farewel! then : for thou wilt reade theſe Jarer words more willing- 

\ ly then the other diſcceurſes which intreate of nothing but death. 


 ofaintle time will not redeemethe hazard otapreat incohnenience. Few men | 
| 
| 
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The difference betwixt volupitonſneſſe and ioy,and that this is an honeit word. Then 
praſethheLve1t1tvs his file, and that a Philoſopher likewiſe is not-w0 neglet? 
mords : and that parables and (imuitudes are to be loned, yes thay we are{eriouſly,and 
not llight'y to ſtadie Philoſophie neyther muzt we pleaſewnr ſelues quickly , finceflat- 


terie confoungeth ws. 


Haue read thy Letter with great pleaſure,permit me, I pray+thes, : 
to vie thele common words ; neyther reuoke them to the Stoicks 
P48 lignification. We belcene thar pleaſure isa vice. Put calcitboy yet | 
45 ae, arc wewont to vic this word toexprefle an aftection of ioyiin our 
ſoules, I know well, [ tel} thee,that pleaſure (if we will thatour wordes be ay- 
med to our own purpoſe) is an infamous thing and-that 0 cannot happey'bue | 
0a wiſe-man. For toy is 4 certainehifting vppfthe'minde,that truſtethtohis 
proper goods and forces. Yet.comimonly we'fpeake thus, and ſay that we have 
conceiued a great ioy of ſuch a mans Conlulare;or of ſome marriages, or of our 
wwucs bringing to bed, which are not fo certainc ioyes, but rhar ott-times they 
wethe beginn:ngs of futurc ſadneſſe.But true ioy hath this benefite ro accom- | 
panie it, that it ncuer hath end,neyther is turned to his contrarie. T herefore 
when our Yireil faith, And the enill ines of the minde , he ſpeaketh elegantly, bur 
yetnot properly.: For there is notany evill rhat bringeth joy. He hatly gruen | 
thisname vnto pleaſures, and hath very well expreſſed that which he wonld 
lay; for he meant and expreſſedthoſe men that reioyce in their euill and miſ- | 
fortune: yet haue not ] without cauſe ſaid tharTrookgreat pleaſure in = Epl- 
ile. For although anignorant man reioyce vpon agood oceafion, yet 16 itis, 
that] call that affetion which heicannot moderate, and thar preſently wilfcalt | 
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 1t lc]te vpon other dfuers ſubieas. I call it, I ſay pleal ure,conceiucd by opinion | 
ofa fained good,condutted without meaſure and diſcretion. Bur to returne | 
tomy purpoſe, heare what delighted mein thy Epiltle: Thou haſt wordes ar 
will,thy diſcourſe tranſporteth thee not, &drawerh thee not turtherthenthoy 
baſt deltinated. T here are ſome thatare drawne by the beautie of ſome word 
thar belt likes them,rto write more then they had purpoſed, but the ſame betal- 
leth noc thee, Allis well ordered and well applycd. 1 hou ſpeakeſt as much as 
thou wilt,& lignificelt morethen thou ſpeakctt. This 1sa tign of ſom grearermatr- 
ter, Morcouer,it appeareth that it hath no ſuperfluitie in it,& nothing proude: 
yct tinde I ſomtimes Metaphors, which as they arc not oucr-hardie, fo arethey 
not vnprovided of bcautie, and that haue alreadie made proote of their goud 
prace. I tinde ccrtaine compariſons, whercot if there be any one that will inter- 
dict vs the vic, and permirteth them onely to Pocts, he {eemeth to me that hee 
bath not read any of theauncicntauthors : amongſt whom as yet a plaulible 
ſpecch was not aftetted or expeRted. T hey that ſpeake limply,and to make vs 
oncly vnderſtand that they would ſpeake,were tull of Metaphors & limilitudes, 
whichin my opinion were neceſ[arie, not tor the ſame cauſe the Pocts had to 
viethcm,but to a{hiſt the feeblenes of our ſpirit, and ro repreſent molt liuely to 
the Diſciple,and to the auditor that which they ſaid. As behold when I reade 
amongſt other, Sex/;5a vehement and ſubtill man , Philoſophying in Grecke 
wordcs and Romane manners, I rooke great pleaſure to ſce the {inulirude and 
compariſon which he vſcd, that an armic which tearcth to be afſculed by an cne- 
mie,martchcth ina ſquare barrell, ro be more readic tor the tight : TT he wile. 
man,faith he,ſhou!d doc the like; he ought to ſtretch our his vertucs on al: (ides, 
to the end that iFthere be any danger that threatneth him,his ſupply may bcin 
areadinefle,and that without any diſorder they may obey their gouernour ; 
which we (ce to fall out in armies, which great Captains know how toarrange, 
where all che troopes are ſo orderly diſpoſcd, that both the oneand the other 
vnderſtand at the ſame time the commandement of their Generall, and the 
watchword isas ſoone heard amongſt the battell of tootmen, as the troopes of 
horſcmcn. But S-xt1 faith, that this is more neceſlaric for vs, then for men of 
warre, Forthcy haue oftentimes had feare of the cnemie without cauſe, and 
the high-way they feared tro be moſt dangerous to them, was moſt afſured.Fol- 
ly hath nothing which is exempr from tcare. She fearcth as much from zboue, 
as from beneath ; {he 1s atraid both of the one quartcr and of the other. There 
are dangers that come before her, and that follow aftcr her. She is afraid of all 
things; (he is neucraſſured, but fearcth her owne ſuccours and afliſtants.But a 
wiſe-man i5armed,and aduiled againſt all fortunes and violences, although po- 
| ucrtie, milcrie, ignominicand paine aſſault and charge him,he will neverretire, 
hc wil march, without any feare againſt his miſchicts,and in the midſt of them, 
divers things hold vs bond, and reſtraine vs,divers other take from vs our for- 
ces, wee haue ſovlong time lien ſoyled in theſe vices, that wee can hardly bee 
cleanſed from taem. For wee are not onely ſoiled, but alſo wholly poyſoncd. 
nd tothe end, that trom one compariſon we paile not to another. I will aske 
thee (which I bave oftentimes conſidered in my ſelte) why it isthat folly doth 
ſoopimatively tic vs vnto her ? Firſt, becauſe we repulſe her not valiantly,and 
that we will notdoc our vttermoſt endeuour to-ſecke helpe: Next, becauſe we 
giue not ſufficient credit tothoſethings which are found out by wiſe men; net- 
ther receivethem with an open breaſt, and paſſe ouer, and that ouer-lightly, a 


thing ofgreat importance. But howcan any man ſufficiently learne what ſi _ 
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ceth againſt vices, wAo learnerh but then, when he hath leaſurerogiue our the 
| libertic of his vices. T here 1s noneof vs that diueth to the botrome, we have 
| oncly gathered thetop. Iris ouer- much to haue becne employed, and to haue 
| giuena very little ttme to Philoſophie. Bur that which moſt hindereth vs, is 
thatwe oucr-much plcaſeour ſclues, with our ſelues : If we findean y man that 
will call vs go9d men, wiſe and holy men, we beleeue them. Weare not ſatiſ- 
fed with a moderart praiſc,whatſoeuer immoderat flatterie hath beapedon vs, 
wereceiue as due vnto vs, we conſent vnto thofe that ſay weare very wiſe and 
very good, alrhough we know wellthat they are accuſtomed to lic. And ſo farre 
fatter we our ſclues, that we will be praiſed for things wholly contrarie to that 
wedoc, Such a onetherc isthat heareth, that eucn they whom hee ſendeth to 
execution, call him ſweete and mercitull, libcrall in his thefts androbbcries, ſ©- 
ber and eemperatcin his drunkennefle and lecheric, Whence it commeth to 
| paſſe, thar wee will nor makeany change inourſelues, becauſe wee indge our 
| ſelues tobe honeit men. Cudlexarder, at ſuch time ashe oer-ranne a!l India, | 
| and pillaged the {amc by warre,as faras thoſe nations that were {cantly knowne | 
| tothcir ncigubors, riding about the wals of a Citie, which he beheld baticged, 
| toknow on what {1dc it was moſt calte to bee aſſiulred, and finding himlel fe 
| wounded by the ſhot of an arrow, he remained a long time on horſebacke,and 
continued his enterpriſe. But after the blood was ſtanched, and that the paine 
of the wound which was alreadie dried, beganto encreaſe, and that his legge 
| which hung on his horſe pommell, vegan to be aſtonied, he wasconſtrained to 
| retire himſelte, and to ſay, AU the world fweareth that IamIveiters ſonne,but 
| ths wound of mine crieth out thit Tamaman: Thelikelct vs do,when as by force 
of fattery, eucry one of vsare made fooles. Let vs ſay, You report that I am 
wiſe, but I ſee how many vnprofitable things I delire,and how many hurt{ull I 
wih for. Neither vnderſtand I this which ſacietic tcacheth brute-beaſts, what 
mealure ſhould be allotred for meat, what for drinke, as yet I know now how 
much I ſhould rake. Now will Iteach thee how thou mayeſt vaderſtand, that 
ayer thou arrnor wiſe. Hee may be rermcd, and is wiſe, who isrepleniſhed 
withioy, glad and moderate, and that feeleth no paſhon, liverh equall with 
| thegods, Now counſel! thouthy ſelfe, if thou art neuer ſad, ifno hope lollicite 
thy minde, in expetation of that whichis to come, if day and night, thy ſpirit 
ertoy an equal] and aſſurcd repoſe, ifit be contented in it ſclfe, thou haſt attai- j 
ned ro the julneſſe of thar felicitic a man may deſire. But ifas yet thou hunteſt 
after all ſorts of pleaſures, both hcere and thcre, make account that thou artas 
farre eſtranged from wiſdome, as thou {halr be from toy and content. Thou 
haſt a will roattaine thereunto, but thoudeceiyeſt thy (clfe,ifrhou thinkeſt thar 
| thou mayeſt atchicue the ſame by the meanes of riches, Searcheſtthou thy ioy 
' middeſt honors, thatis to ſay, amongſt cares? Theſc things which thou rhus 
| defireſt, and thinkeſt to Þeo any tables to breed thee picaſureand content,are but 
| occalions of forrowes. All theſe, I fay,thinke ro finde toy and pleaſure ber they 
know not the meancs to gaine a great and perdurable conteniment. Onetu- 
| keth that in his banqners and his foubth expences : another in his ambition 
andgreattroope of vaſſ1ls, that follow and flocke about him on eucry fide, and 
dthers by the fauours of his friends, another by vaine oftentation of the ſtudie 
of liberali Arts and Sciences, and letters which heale nothing. All theſe are. 
beforred with a Aatteringpleaſure,which continveth nor long as drunkenneſle, 
which yeelderh ſome fooliſh ioy for an honor, and ſeoth it ſcife afrerwards fol- 
owed withatediousrepentance. Or as the honor of an applauſe, and —_ 
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bleacclamation of the people, which hath beene gotten and ended with much 
paine. T houmuſt then thinkethis,that the eftc& of wildome is the equalitie of 
10y. The minde of a wiſe manis ſuch, as is the ſtate of the world abouethe 
Moone,there 1s the aire alwaics peaccable and faire. See here wherefore thou 
oughteſtdeſire tobe wiſe, for the wiſe man isneuer without toy. This content. 
ment groweth not, but from the conſcience of vertues. No man can reioyce, | 
but he that is conſtanr, iuſt, and temperate. What then _ thou) do fooles 
and wicked men neuer reioyce? No, no morethen Lions doe, that haue found 
their prey. When they arc wearied and glutted with wine, and all other plea- | 
ſures, when as the night which they wholly over-paſſeindrinking,is as yet bur 
very ſhort vnto them, when ina little bodica man hath :included greater plea- 
ſures then it may containe, & that he beginneth to giue oucr, & caſt them our, 
then wretches as they are,begin they to exclame andcry out this verle of irevl, 


For how we lewaly ſpent this later night 
In fained pleaſures thou well underitande#t. 


They whichare additcd to fooliſh expenceand ſuperfluitic, paſſe all the night 
long in foolith pleaſures, as if it ſhould be their laſt. But that pleaſure andioy 
that folſoweth the gods, and thoſe that liue as they doe, 1s neuer intermixed 
or brovght to cnd : it ſhould ceaſe, if it proceeded and were borrowed froman 
other. But becauſe it commeth not by the meanes of another, it dependeth 
notalſo onthe power and authoritic of another, Fortune cannot take that away 
which {he hath not giucn. 
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That the vowes of the common ſort are to be deſpiſed, and Nature is to be heard, 
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CH ahi ED Complaine, I wrangle, and am wrathfull. As yetdenieſt thouthat 
BA VS which thy Nurſe, thy Tutor, or mother haue wiſhed thee. Thou 
Oy Jji%e 94 knoweſt not as yet how manyeuils they haue wiſhed thee.O how 
NEE bae2 harmetull are the wiſhes ofour fricnds vnto vs! Yea cuen then 
= © molthurttull,when they tall out moſt happily. I do not now mar- 
ucllifall the miſchiefes of the world befall vs, from our firtt infancie, We are 
growneamiddelſt the execrations of our parents. Let the gods at any time heare 
our vowcs, without asking them any thing. How long ſhall it be, that we will 
alwayescraue ſome good at the hands of the gods, as it we had not wherewith 
to nouriſhour ſclues? how long ſhall we till the fields with corne, that might 
ſuthcero ſatisfie great Cities : how long time ſhall it be that a whole Province or 
Nation {hall be employed in reaping our corne ? How long time ſhall it be, that 
a great number of {hips ſhall be employed, to carrie from diners ſeas the corne | 
that ſhould ſerue but one mans table? The Bull is fatned in the paſture of 2 
tew acres. One only Forreſt ſufhceth many Elephants. A man fecdeth both of 
the land and {ca. What then ? Hath Naturegiven vs ſo vnfatiable a belly,inre- 
gard of thar little bodic ſhe hath giuen vs, that it ſhould ſurpaſſe the voracitic 
and hunger of the hugeſt and molt rauenous beaſts in this world ? Noe truely. 
For how littleis it that wee owe vnto Nature? A man may content himſclte 
with alittle. It is not the hunger of our belliesthat coſterh vs ſo deerc,it ; our 
glore 
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| Let vs ſtnie to be amended and changed, Let us thinke on death, as if alwaies immi. 
' nent, andadareſjedtolay hald on vs. | __ 


old as I am, I endeuour my ſ$lfe not to will that which I would, 
£2, when wasachuld. Inthis one thing employ I all my dayes and 
232þ4 nights, this is my onely labour, this my care, tobe able ro bring 
ET mincold cuilstoan end, I-endeauour that one day may bee to 
meas muchas my whole life. And to ſpeake truth, I rake ic notas yer as if it 
were the laſt, but I regard it, as if it might bee laſt of all my dayes that I 


| PSY Et vs deſiſt to will that which we would, for mine owne part, as 
"Y 


{hould call mee, whileſt Iam writing oft. I am addreſledand ready to depart; 
an therefore by ſecuriticenioy I lite, becauſe I am not much troubled how 
long it ſhall laſt. Before-age I tooke carethat I might live in mine old yeares, 
that Imight die well ; and to die well, is to dic willingly. Labour with thy ſelfe 
that thou doe nothing vnwiliingly,whatſocuer is neceſſarie will come to paſle, 
neceſſitic is but to him that refuſeth, and not to him that willeth. There is no 


himſelfe toanother mans command, hath fled the moſt vnſeaſonable and cru- 
cleft part of ſervitude, thar is to ſay, to doe that which he would not doe. Not 
hethat vpon any command doth any thing,isa miſerable man, but he that doth 
tagainſthis will. In ſach ſort theretore let vs compoſeour mindes,that we will 
that which neceſſitie requireth to bedone:and above all things let vs thinke vp- 
onour end, without any ſhew of heavineſſe. We muſt ſooner prepare our ſelues 
todeath, then to life. Lite hath but over-much to:entertaine the ſame, bur 
| wearethey that long after theſe inſtruments, that entertaine the ſame. Wee 
thinke, and ſo ſhall wee alwayes ſuppoſe, that wee wanr ſomewhat; neither 
yeares nor daies ſhall bring to paſſe that wee haue lived ſufficiently, bur the 
minde, I have lived, my deareſt Zacilizs, as much as fufticeth, I expe death, as 
oneglutted with life, | 


eandambition. And torthiscaule (as Sal#f ſaith) they which tollow the 
Veaſures of their belly,onght to be reckoned and ranked amidoett the number 
yeaſts,and norof men ; and ſome of them belide, not amongſt the number 
of bcaſts, bur of thedead. Heltyeth char vſeth him ſeltc, bur they that lie hid 
| in ſuggithacſſ&,{o liue in their houſes asin aſepulchre. Although in their por- 
| ches thouregiiter their names in marble; yet they are buricd beforethey are 


amtolive. I write vnto thee this letter with ſuchanapprechenlion, as ifdeath 


necelſitie for him that hath a will. I aucrreit, that he who willingly ſubmitteth | 
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That neither men or afſaires are hinderances to aged minac. Thepraiſeof Dems. 
TRLVS. : | 


Pg Hcy that would make men belicue,thar the multitudeof affaires 
is 4 hinderance vnto them, inthe purſuite and ſcarch of libergil 
ſtudies, doc nought elſc but lie. They pretend and faine occy. 
pations, they augment them, and bulic themſclues. I am dif. 

= = charged of aftaircs, my LZucilizs, T am diſcharged, and whereſo. 
cuer Iam, am wholly to my ſelfe;For I ſubictt nor, bur accommodate my ſelfe 
to affaires. I runne not after the occaſions which might make me loſetime,and 
in what place ſocucr I bide, there 1s it that I entcrtaine my thoughts, and rumi- 
nate ſome prohitable matter in my minde. It I giue-my lelte vnto my friends, 
for all that, torſake | not my ſelfe. I ſtay not allo long time with them, whoſe 
company I haucentertained for atime, and for ſome cauſe that inductie com- 
mandcd me. But I am with vertuous men. I ſead my thoughts and mindevnto 
them, in what places, and what times ſocucr they haue bcenc. I leade alwayes 
with mc, my Demetrius, the beſt of men, and leauing a parttheſe purpurated 
fellowecs. I talke with this man halfe naked, and admire him. But how ſhould 
Ichuſe but admire him?He wanteth nothing. A man may coritemne all things, 
and no man can haueall things. T he ſhorteſt way to riches is by contcmprof 
riches. But our Demetrize liveth in ſuch fort, that hee ſeemeth nor to have 
contemncd all things, but onely to haue permitted that other's ſhould enioy 
them. | _ 
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A conſolttorie Epiitle vpon the aeath of a friend, both wiſe and exccllent. 


Hou art very impatient, becauſe thy friend Flaccws is decealed, 
yet will I not thatthou ſubic&rhy ſelfe rodiſordinate ſorrow. | 
dare not cxatt thisat thy bands, that thou thouldeſt not gricue, 
yet know I this, thar it is the better. But to whom is it, that fo 
tirmea conſtancie of minde may happen, but to him alone,who 


' hath troden fortune vnder his fecte. Yet him alſo would this thing trouble and 


| pricke, yet wouldit bur onely pricke. For our {clues we may be pardoned,itwe 
| will, in tcares, prouided that they be not oucr-lauith, and that we our (clues 
| hauerepretled them. In the lofſe ofa friend, neither let our cycs be drie, nor 0- 
| ucrfiowing ;z we mult ſhead tearcs, but not weepe out-righr. Suppoleſt thou 
| that I ſubicA thee to a rigorous law? Whenas the greatcſt Poet amongſtthe 
; Greckes gave leauc and limit totearesfor oneday only,when he ſaid that Xzobe 
; alſo bethought her of her mcate. Wilt thou know tromwhence theſe plaints 
' and immealurable teares proceed ? By tearcs wee ſecke the teſtimoniethat 
- wee bewaile them, and wee follow notgriete, but wee ſhewit. No man is ſad 
 rohimſelfe. O vnhappy tolly, there isalſu ſome ambition of griefe. What then, 
| {ayeſt thou, ſhall forget my friend ? Vidoubtedly thou promilſeſt him a verie 
| thortrremembrance, it it muſt continue no longer then thy gricte. Thelcaſt 

occaſion 
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' accaion of tortune, will ſuddenly change the wrinckles of thy brow into 


| ſales. I grant thee nota more long time, the length whercot notwithitanding 


might calmeand allay the greateſt {orrowes of this world, and make an end ot 


che molt bittergrietes. As ſoone as thou ſhalt ceaſe to flatter and nourith rhy 
;ri2te,this opinion of ſadneſle will torſake thee ; now keepeſt thon, and enter. 
| raincit thy forrow, but how charily ſocuerthou keepe it, it will eſcape from 
thee, and che ſooner, the more [harpcr it is. Abone all things, let vs labour thar 
theremembrance of our friends which weloole, be agreeable and plcaling vnro 
vs. No man taketh pleaſure co remember ſucha ſubict, whereon hee cannor 
thinke without torment, notwithſtanding it ir cannot otherwiſe be, that the 
name of our triends, whom we haue lolt,may be reduced ro our memorie, with- 
cur ſome touch and attaint of ſorrow, that very touch it ſelte hath ſome plca- 
| ſurcinit. Foras our Aztalws was wont to lay; The mcmorie of our decealed 
friends is plealifg vnto vs;no otherwiſe then the ſowreneſle of old wine, or as 
 appleseager-ſweet arc taſteful] vnto vs. Bur ater a little time is ouer-paſt, all 
' that which rormented vs is extinguiſhed, and thena pure and truc pleaſure is 
conceiued in our mindes, if wee will giue credit vnto him, tothinkerhflt our 
friends arc in health, is to cate honyand cakes. Butthe memorie of thoſe that 
aredeceaſcy can yceld no toy, but that which is intermixed with ſomelittle bit- 
terncſſe, But who is he that would deny that theſe ſharpe things, and ſuch as 


Yetam not forall this, ofthar opinion. T heremembrance of my friends that 


that which thy deiſcretion requireth. Forbeare togiuean ecuill interpretation 
of the benetits of Fortune, ſhe rook away, but ſhe had giuen. Let vs then cnioy 
our friends with a greedic dclire, becauſe we know not whether they ſhall con- 
tinue with vs a Jong time ornoe. Let vs thinke that we haue oftentimes left 
tnem, when as we had made ſomelong voyages, and how oftentimes abiding 
with them in the fame place, we haue not ſeene them;and we ſhall find that we 
ave loſt more time when they were aliue. But may a man endure thoſe that 
makeno reckoning and account of their friends when they haue them, but be- 


they hauc loſt him? And therefore do they then more abundantly weepe, be- 
cule they are afraid,leſt it ſhould grow in doubt whether they loued them or 
no. Thus ſceke they 'to take reltimonies of their amitic, If wee hauc other 
friends, we doe them iniuric, and conceiue an euill opinion ofthem, tothinke 
that they cannot comfort vs as much, as onconely when wehaucloſt. Andif 
wehaue not any, we our ſelues doe our ſelues greater wrong,then we haue re- 
ceiucd at Fortunes hands, She hath onel y taken one from vs, and we haucnot 
madeany. Againehe ſcarcely loued any one, which could not loue more then 
one. It a man that were robbed, and hadJoſtthe onely one coate that he had, 
nadrather bewaile his misfortune, then bethinke him by what meanes hee 
might eſcape the cold, and finde ſomething ro cover his ſhoulders, wouldeſt 
thou nor eſteene him for agrcat foole? Thou haft buried him thou loucdft, 
[cekenow another whom thon mayeſt lone. It is better to get anew friend, 
then to bewaile an olde. I know well that the thing which I pretended now 
to ſpeake is verie vulgar, and knowne vnto euery man: yet will I not pre- 
tcrmit it, though all the world hath-vſced it. Hee that by reaſon and counſaile, 
could not finde an end of his ſorrow, met with ir in time, but it is moſt con- 


| 


LO 


Aa 2 _ temptible, 


have in them ſome acrimonic,are not hurtfull and diſplealing ro the ſtomacke ? | 


aredeccaſcd, isagr2cable and piealing vnto me. ForT had them, asif I were to | 
loſerhem, and I haue loſt them, as if I had them, Doe therefore, my Lucilizs, | 
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watethcmafterwards moſt miſcrably,and neucrloue any, but cucenthen when | 
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which although thou wouldſt thou canſt not long do. Our aunceſtors limited 
the tearme of a yeare for women to mourne in,notthat they ſhould mourne ſo 
long; but that they might not mourn longer. T o men they pretixed no diſtin& 
time, becauſe no time is honeſtzyer which of theſe women wilt thou name me, 
which could ſcarcely bedrawn trom the pile where their huſband was burneg, 
or dragged from his dead carcaſſe, whoſe moans continued for a wholc month? 
Nothing groweth more ſoone into hatred then griete ; which being new find. 
cthacomtorter,and draweth ſome vnto him to ſolace him, bur being inucterate 
is derided and not withour caule, for eyther itis fained,or it is fooliſh; yet doe 
[ write this vnto thee,cuen I, who hauc immecaſurably bewayled Annew Se. 
renzs my dcere friend, that(which I write with hearts-griefe)T mighr be num- 
bred amongſt the examples of thoſe, whom ſorrow hath ouercome. Butat this 
preſent time I condemne mine owne ation, and thorowly perceiue that the 
arcateſt cauſe of my ſo mourning, was, becauſe I neuer thought tha: I might 
hauc died bcforc him. I thought onely that he was younger, and farremorc 
young then I, as ifthe deſtinies called vs by order of our birth. Lek vs therfore 
continually meditatc,as well en our owne mortalitie, astheirs whom weloue. 
Then ſhould I hauc ſaid : my Serenws 15 yonger,what isthis to the purpoſe? he 
muſt dicaftcr me,but he might aiſo betoreme : and having not thought here- 
vpon, fortunc ſurpriſing me on the ſudden,ſtrooke me thus. Now know [I that 
all things arc mortall,and that they are mortall,vnder an vncertainc lawe. That 
may be done to day , what euer may be done. Let vs thinke therefore deere 
Luctlizs,that we ſhall quickly come thither where he is lodged , whom we ſo la- 
mentifon And happily (it the opinion of wiſe-men ſauor of truth, and any 
placcreceiue vs,he whom we ſuppoleto haue perithed is but ſent before vs. 
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Tie jraiſeof QviNTVvs SEXTI v5,and then of wiſedomeit ſelſe. That the true au- 
thors thereof are venerableand that notwithilanding we may adde thereunto. 


RAR Hoy wert yeſterday with vs,It may be demanded whether yeſter- 
9 $3) day oncly,and therefore Tadded, with vs ; for thou art alwayes 

[3 with me. Certaine friends came ſuddenly to me, vpon whoſear- 
<> [<> rivall the Chimney {moaked morethen it was accuſtomed z not 
ARES thatthis ſmoake was of that kind,as that which was wont tofume 
from the Kitchins of thoſe that intertaine feaſts, or to terrifie thoſe that watch 
\ bynight ; butalittle (moake that lignified that ſome gueſts were come to me. 
| We had diuers and diftercntdiſcourſes,as it happeneth to thoſe that ſit at ban- 
| ques,reducing nothing toareſoJution ; but paſſing from one thing to another. 
| Afterwards the booke of Quintus Sextius the father (a man of much knowledge 
| if thou wilt beleeue,and a Stoicke, although ſome would denie it) was read vn- 
. tovs, O good God, how is this man repleniſhed with conſtancy and courage: 
| Thouſhalrnot find thelike amongſt all the Philoſophers. Some mens writings 
| hauc only a goodly title,the reſt ofthem are withourlife,they make inſtitutios, 
| they diſpute,andcauill they adde no tourage, becauſe they haue none. m 
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cemptible for a wiſe-man to finde no remedie for his ſorrow, but by weatying 
bimſelte with the ſame. I had rather thou ſhouldelſt relinquiſh thy forrow,then | 
that thou ſhouldeſt be left by it. Deliſt trom doing that as ſoone as thou canſt, | 


| 


— : 

| T he Epiſtles. 
| 
; thouhaftread Sexti5,thou wilt ſay heliueth,heis tull of vigour, heis free, he is 
morethenaman: He leaucth me alwayes 'repleniſhcd with great aſſurance. 
Howſocucr my mindebedifpolſed,it I read him([I will confeſle vntothee) Iam 
addreſſed ro prouoke all caſualties, and freely to cxclaime.: Why ceafeſt thou 
orcunc? Come and encounter me,thou ſhalt and doeſt ſee me in a readineſle. 
[cloath my ſelte in his courage which ſerueth for a ſubie&, againſt which hc 


may approuc,and where he may expreſic bis vertue. 


his © He wiſheth freely that he might behidt + 
ds 6. CA foaming Boare amid it his idle folde, 
Or {ome ſterne Lron from the hils deſcend, 0 o 


lirh golden creft his cattellto offend. 


' [delirero bane fomewhattharT may overcome. will ſuffer toexerciſe my pa- 
 nence : for Sextizs likewiſe bath this admirable qualitie mim, rhat he will 
| hzwthce theexcelkency ofa happy life,and wilnot putthee outofhope to ob-. 
| rain® the fame. Thou ſhalt know that ſhe is lodged in a place very high”, not- 
wich{tandinga man that hath will, may mount thercunto. Amongſt all other 
chings,only vertue may giue thee the ſame,thar thou maiſt adtniretherat, with- 
| out Jo{ing thy hope to attaine the ſame. Traely the oricly contemplation of 
 wiſedome, very oftentimes robberh me of very much time: Fbeholde the ſame 
with no |cſſe alttonithment, then I doe the heamwens'and the world, on which 1 
oftentimes calt mine cyes,as if T had neuer ſeene the ſame : therefore is it that 
regerence and honor the intentions of wiſedome, aid the inuenters alſo: It de- 
lighteth mero goe and takepoſſeſſion thereof, as of an heritage common vnto 
many.T heſerthings are gotten,theſe things areJabourcd for me. But let vs play 
theparr of a good tather of a family : ler vs increaſe that inheritage which 'was 
left vs,and let this poſſefſliondeſcend ro my poſterttie, in more ample manner 
then { recciucd ir from'mine aunceſtors. Much there is that as yct remaineth 
[to be dohe, and mnch more ſhall remaine: for after the reuolution of a thouſand 
 ges,the occa ion ſhall never beleft to them that are borne hereafter, to adde 
lonewhat. And although antiquitic hathinuented all things , yet the vie, the 
lcience,and diſh poſition thereof, which hath beeneinuented, ſhall alwayes re- 
mainenew. Purcaſe we had ſome medicines left vnto vs for the hcaling of cies, 
[need not ſecke for other ; yetare theſeto be fitted both to the diſeaſes, and to 
the times: by oneof them the heatc ofthe eyes is extinguiſhed , by another the 
thickneſſe of the eye-lids is attenuated ; by one a ſudden flux of humour and 
r2ume is dincrted, by another the ſights quickned. It behoueth thee to grinde 
theſeremedies,and allay them well,to make choice of the time, and that thou 
obſeruea meaſure in eerie one of them. The remedies of the minde were 
muented by our auncients,but-jt behoouecth vs to ſecke , how and when they 
(hou'd be applied. T hey that lined before vs haue done much, butthey haue 
not finiſhed the fame. Y ct muſt we honour them, and revercnce them as Gods. 
But why ſhould I not hauc the 1 mages of theſe vertuous and: great men 1n my 
houſe to kindle & quicken vp my ſpirit? And why ſhould I nor celebrate their 
birth-dayes ? YW hy ſhould I not name them alwayes for honours fake ? That 
reneration that I owe to my Maſters, the ſame owe Tto theſe Maſters of man- 
kind,from whom the beginnings of ſo manie benefites are flowen.IF I ſee ey- 
ther a Conſull or a Pretor. I will doe all that which is vſually done in yeelding 
them honor & reucrence,] wil light of my horſe,l wil put off my hat,and _=_ 
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him the way : why then can I remember both the Catoes, wile Lelius, Socrates, + 
Plato, Zeno and Cleanthes, without ſome great acknowledgement of honour? 
| Trucly I reuercnce them,and hcaring thegreatneſle ot theic names, I alwayes 


ariſe to yeelde them honour. 
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Heinzreateth of the ſearch of natural things, Of cauſe and matter , and teacheth how 
much they are profitable gf they be mozerately handled , and to « goodend, that u of 
life : by theſe lifteth he up hus minge to God and honeſty. 


ae ag Diuidcd yeſtcrday into two parts; the one was for my ſelfe,the 
8 Z& Other for my licknes , which viurpedall the fore-noone tot lelfe, 
79 | [Ep andlettine after-noonc for me: for which cauſc [ firſt of all aſlayed 
Roſe "A the forces of my ſpitit in reading ſame booke. Bur 1 ſaw that hee 
&TFRS rooke plcalure herein, I grew bolde to command him farre more, 
yea, [ permitted him. I wrote therefore ſomerhing with a greater care then] 
was accultomed,whilft I contend with a difticult matter, and will not be over- 
come, vnrill ſuch time as ſome of my triends came in vnto me, who withdrew 
me perforce,and repreh.cnded me tor a man intemperate inthe timeof my ſick- 
neſle. In ſtead of writing, ſome diſcourle was ſet abroach, whereof I will relate 
vntothce that part which is in queſtion, wherin thou art made Vmpecire. T hou 
haſt morc bulineſfſe in hand then tbou thoughteſt of. Certaine it is, that there 
arc three cauſes, & the Stoicks, as thou knowellt, ſay , that there are two things 
innature,whercot all othcr things are made, T he Cauſe and the Matter : the 
matter remaineth id!c ; yet preparcd to all things, which will nor ſtirre , except 
it be moucd.. But the Caulſegbartisto ſay tic reaſon, formeth the matrer, and 
turneth it which way ſocucr he hiſt, and producecth out of ic diuers works, There 
muſt be then ſome thing, wherota thing may be made, and after that a means 
by which itis made. T his is the Caulc, thar the Matter. Allarres are theimitz 
tion of Nature; and therefore all that which I have ſaid of the world, may be 
transferrcd to theſe, which are to be made by man. A ſtatue had a matrer that 
{hould receiue the workman(hip, and an artizan that ſhould give form vnto the 
matter. T herctorc in the (tatue the matter was bratſe,and the cauſe the work- 
man: al] other thingsare ofthe ſamcand alike condition. They take their Ef- 
ſence trom that whercot they are madec,and of him which makcth them, T be 
Stoicks ſay thar there 15 but onely one cauſe, namely that which maketh. But 
Ariifatle ſaith, that the cauſe may be ſaid after three manners. The firſt caule, 
ſarh heis che matter it ſelte, without which notbing may be made: the ſecond 
1s the workeman: the third is the forme,that is annexed toany worke whatſoc- 
| cucr as vpon a ſtatuc: for Ariz7#tlecalleth iti7/&that is to ſay,an Image. T here 
is yet another (ſaith he) which is annexcd for the fourth, which is the deſigne 
and intention of the whole worke, I will tell thee more plainly whart it is: The 
\ Brafle is the firſt cauſe ofthe ſtatue ; forit had neuer beene made, it that where- 
| of it was founded and drawne had nat beene. T he ſecond cauſe is the worke- 
' man: torthis Braſſe could not haue faſhioned it ſclfe into the forme of a ſtatue, 
it ſome skiltullartiſt had not bcene imploycd therein. The third caulc is the 
| forme; for neither (hould this ſtatue be called Doriphor as or Diadumenus, Cx- 
_ cept this forme had beenc expreſſed inthe ſame. T he other fourth cauſe is,the 
pur- 
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urpoſeand intention whereforeit was made; for withouc ity it had nor bopne 


| made. And whatisrhis mneention4 It1s the ſame that inyited the work-malier, 
' thatitis which he followed; 1t isthen cither flyer, hhe made 35 to lellz or gory, 
if he made it for reputation z or his deuatigngad pieticgithewould giueit tor a 
preſent roa Temple. TI bis fourth caule: xþrp 45:that tor which ir- is made. 
' Thjnkelſt thou that among(tthe cauſes ofgiwayk which bath bgenc made; that 
weought not to ceunt that without. whila jt:coeld not bewade } To theſe 
| dothPlato annexa fit, which he calleth 1gts- tor this is the cxampleor pattern, 
on-which the workman caſting his cyes,doth that which ke had deltinated and 
determined to doe z and it skilleth nor whether hc hauc his pattenne: abroad 
whereunto he referrech his cyc,or within,ig his fancic which-he hath concgiued 
and placed in himfeltc, God hath the patternes and examples of-all things in 
himſelfe. He hath Eoncciued 1n his vnderſtanding the members and faſhions 
ofall that which {hould be mage by kim: he is full of all thefe formes 'gnd hi- 
| gures, which Platocalleta [deus;whieh arcymmortall, immutable, and indefati- 
| gable, So thatalthough mch die, yethumaugic vpon which man is mage, re- 
| maincth : and although men become ljcke;3hd doe die,y'or that ſuftcregth. no- 
| thing. Thereareznen tiue cauſes, according rg Plate; That wheteof; that by 
; which, that whcreby,that whercte,and that whereforc.. by the laſt placezinthe 
| warke which is made of theſe things,as ina ſtatue (becauſe ab it wo hauc begun 
to (peake) that waereotis the braflce, that by which is the wogkman,thar where- | 
| bytsthe formethatis giucen vnto. it, that whereto is the patterne which the 
' workeman imitatgrh,that whereforc is the deſigne and intention of him that 
madeit,and that which is compyſed of all thefe, is the ſtatue. All theſe things 
the wor!d hath alſo,as Platoſayih. T he warkeman is God, that which is made 


world the pattern and example is that whercon God hath formed the grearnes 


thou me what Gods intention-was ? His goadnefle. Trucly Plate faith ſo. What 
cauſe had God to make the world? He is good;he hath made good things. He 
that is good enuicth notany thing which is good : ahd therefore he hath-mide 


| who hejs , that in thy opinion hath moſtncerely aimed at the truth, not who 
hath ſaid the truth, tor that is far beyond ourapprehenſion, asthetruth it ſelf. 


| But thisgrcat multitude ofcauſes,fer downe by 4ri#rorl#and Plato,cyther come | 


| - * p 
| prehend our much, or too little. For1fthey thinke that the cauſe to make a 


tew cauſes; they ſhould nominate time, for nothing can be done without time 


; done, it cannot be made. T hey ſhould put downe motion without which no- 
| thing is made, nothing perilheth.: moreover, therc is not any art or change 
; without motion. Bur here ſecke we the firſt and gencrall cauſe, This ſhould 


| thereaſon that maketh,that is to-lay God. And by thisreaſonthar I rolde you, 

therearcnor divers and particular cauſes ; but they depend wholly vpon one, 

thatis on that which makerh. Thou ſaycſtthar forme likewiſeis one of the | 

| cauſes,and thart it is it which the workeman putteth vpon his worke: 1t 159 part 

| butnotacauſe. The pattcrne alſo or example isnot acaule,it is a neceſſarie in- | 
ſrument of the cauſe, ſo is the patterne neceſſaric to the workeman ,asthe po- 

' lihing iron,orthe fyle,for without them art can profit nothing : yet are they | 


isthe matter, and the forme 1s the falhion 5 and the order which we ſecin this | 


ofthis faire worke 3 the intentionis the deligne for which he. made it. Askeſt | 


the belt that hecould. Giue now thy iudgement hereupon, and pronounce | 


thing, be al that without which nothing may be made, they hauc fer down too | 


they ſhould ſerdowne place, forifthere be hot a place where a thing ſhould be | 


— — 
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| be wholly ſimple, becauſethe marter js (imp!c.y caske what this cauſe is? Iris | 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca. 
not parties,or cauſers of theart. The intention of the work-man (faith be) for 
which he vndertaketh ro make anic thing is a cauſe ; yer though it were a.cauſe 
it ſhould not be efficient but acceffaric. Now theſe cauſes arcinnumerable, but 
we diſpute of a generall cauſe : vadoubtedly they have not ſpoken with their 
accultomed-ſubrilty,when they haue ſaid that this whole wotidand this worke 
ſo well fini{hed,was the cavle : tor there is a great difterence betwixt the wortke 
and the cauſe oftheworke, Pronounce thenthy fentence,or lay (as it is:more 

calic in matters that are doubttull) chat this queſtion 1s not yet in ſtate-to'be | 
iudped,and ſodifmiffe vs. Thou wilt ſay vnto me , what pleafure dock tha 
conceiuein lofingrthy time after theſe thi ng3,which cannot disburthen thee gf 
any paſhon , nor tmalter any couctouineſle ? For mine owne part, firſt of all 
diſcourſe ot that which may ſeitie my mindein repoſlc, and Irather enquireat 
ter my ſelte then the world or this Vniuerſe. Loing this I looſe not my time a 
thou thinkeſt. Forall theſe diſcourles,it they be not cut off, if they be notdrawn 
to vnprohtableſubriltics,do animate and raiſethe minde, which feeling it lelte 
preſſed with a heauie burthen,detireth noughtelſe butto deliver her (cife,and 
ro returne tothole places where (hic hath beene. For this bodie is but abur: 
then and priſon of the ſoule. She is wearied with the burthtn , ſhe is in bon. 
dage,if Philoſophie come not to ſuccour het. But ſhe hath commanded herro 
breathe in the contempiarion of nature, and hath permitted her to forſakerthe 
earth,and annex her ſclfc ro diuine things. T his is the libertic ſhchath, this is 
herrefetoric ; meane while ſhe iſſueth our of priſon where ſhoisdotained,and 
goes to recreate her ſc]te in heauen. Eucn as worke-men , whohaue'long time 
held thcir eycs fixed vpon any ſubtill worke,and'wearied them thereupon , e- 
ſpeclally it they labour in ſomcobſcure place,and with little light, goc out into 
ho open airc,and ſceke out ſome publique place, where the people are accuſto- 
mcd to diſport themſc]ues, & recreate their ſight in the cleere light of the day: 
{ lo the mind, impriſoncd in this darke and obſcure receptacle,as often as it ay, 
{cekes libertic,& repoſeth it ſelfe 1n the contemplation of the works of nature. 
A wiſe-mang& he that tolloweth wiſdom,is in ſome ſort tyed to his bodie, -but 
is abſent from the ſame m his beſt part, and addreſicrh his beſt thoughts ro high 
and ſubl'me matters,and as if he had taken the oath of a ſon/dicr, he maketh ac- 
count,tharthe time that his lite laſterh is his pay or wages : and in ſuch ſort is 
he reformed and rcfolued , that hee beareth neyther louc nor hatred to his 
life, and paticntly ſuftercth all tranſitoric things, although hce know that a 
greater good remaineth hereafter. Wouldeſt thou interdi&t me the contempla- 
tion of all things in nature, and rctiripg me wholly, rcſtraine me to one onely 
thing ? Shall I not ſearch whar the beginnings ofall things are ? Whoir is that 
formed them ? 1 ho it was that diftinguithed all that which was confuſe, and 
mixed ina maſſe ina matter idle and immoveable ? Shall I not ſecke who it was 
that made this world ? By what wiſedome this incredible greatneſle of the V- 
niverſc hath recemcd his Jawes and his order ? Who it is that hath gathered to- 
gether ſo many things that were ſcattered ? Who hath ſeperated thoſe that 
were confyſed ? Who hath divided the beautie amongſt thoſe things which 
were hidden vnder an abiet deformity? Whence commeth this ſogreat light? | 
| [5 it tre,orany thing more reſplendentthen fire ? Should I nor enquire after 
| theſe things ? Shal I not know whence I deſcended ? or whether I ſhall ſce them 
{ but once or divers times ? Shall I not know whither I muſt retorne, and what 
| placeatrendeth my ſoule,after it ſhal be deliuered from this humane ſeruitude! 


' Wiltthou hinder me from mounting to henuen, thar is to ſavy, YVilt thou com- 
| mand | 
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mand meto liue abiect] yy I am more great, and borne for greater things, then 
:© be a flaue tro my bodie, over which I neuer fixe mine cyes, but as on the 
chaines that hold me priſoncr,and reltraine me from my liberty. lr is my bodie 
which I expoſe to Fortune, to withſtand her aſſaults: ] permit not any wound 
 ropaſſe thereon , that may att& my foile. All that which may fubict ir 
' (bite, or ſuffer iniurie in me, 1s but this priſon of mine, abicand {lauilh ; the 
ſoule chat remaineta therein 1s free. Neuercanthisflelh of mine make me per- 
rake any feare, nor vic any cowardize, vnderualuing a good man, norto lic to 
' doe honor to this mifcrable bodice. When it plcalcth me, I will breake the 


<— —_ 


| company I haue with him. Andnowalthough weare vnited rogether, we wil 


| not be companions vpon equall tearmes. The ſoule will ſay that all appertai- 
' ncthroher. The contempr of her bodie ts her truelibertie. Burto returne to 
' my purpole. T ruely the contemplation of that we ſpake of late, may ſerue 
| very much tothis l1bertie. Tar isro ſay,that all chingsarc compoſed of mat- 
' terand of God. God gouerncth all theſe things, which bcing ſpread round a- 
| bout him, follow rheir Goucrnour and their Chicfe. And God.who is hethar 
. maketh, is more powerfull then the matter which ſuffereth the forme that 
God will giue vnto it. T he ſame placethat God obtaineth in the world, the 
| fame hath the ſoulcin the bodie, That which the matter is to God, the ſame 


is the bodice to vs. The Infteriour therefore ought to enioy the Supcriour. 


 Letvsbe firmeand conſtant againſt Fortune, and let vs nor feare or tremble at 
injuries, wounds, impriſonment or pouertic. What izdeath? Either ir is the 
end, ora paſlage : ncither feare I to ceaſe to be, for i: is the ſame, as if I had 
neuer becne , nor to paſſe, becauſe in no place thall I bee lodged more 
ſtraitly. 


f 


| Thit CLARANvSs told, but ligely, and thatin botie hewas deformed, but in minde 


| 
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honeit. He careth not for the houſe wherein he dwelleth. The diffence of , 0095 4- 
mong the Stoicks, and that all things are equall. What then ? Are toy and patience 


the ſame? They are ſo inregardof vertue, not of matter. And that externallthings | 


alſo gue not any angmentation of good Theſe things handleth he copiouſly diilinct- 
ly andexceliently. Olet vi readeit, and apply the ſame. 


time before I had not ſeene. T hou expeReſt not,in my opinion, 
that I ſhould tell thee he is old, butat leaſt as yer harh he his fpi- 
rits lively and vigorous, and ſuchas ſtrive with his little body. 
To ſpeakethe truth, Naturc hath done amiſſe, to lodge fo faire 
amindein ſo foule an hoftrie. Or clſe, it may be, ſhe had an intent to teach vs, 
thatthe ſtrongeſt and bleſſedeft minde might hide it ſelfe vnderanyskin, whar- 
ſoever, Yet hath he ouercome all impediments, and through the contempt of 
himſelfe hath heattained ſo farre, as to contemne all other things. In my opt- 
non, hedeceiucd himſelfe, that ſaid, 


Pertne is farre more gracious, getting place 
Vander the conuert of a comely face. 


g Haue ſecne Claranus my companion in ſtudic , whom of long | 
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: For the hath no need of any torren ornament, {he deriuerh her dignitic trom 
her lelte, and maketh the bodie which the polleſlcth, holy and ſacred. Truely 
I began to behold my tricnd Cliranw very neerely, and in my iudgement hee 
lcemeth very taire,and as well learncd in bodic,as confirmed Ir: minde. A great 
man may iſluc trom a theepe-coate, anda vertuous and faire ſoule may beclo- 
ſed in a detormed and baſc bodic. And Nature, in my opinion, exprelicly cay: | 
{cth ſome to be borne after this manner, to make vs {cc that vertue may be log- 
gcd in all places, it poſſibly thee could haue brought toorth naked ſoulcs, thee 
would hauc done it. But now doth thee tarre more diſproportioned 1 na. 
ture, notwithltanding oucrcome theſe impediments. Ciaran, as I ſuppolc, 
waz made to {cruc tor a patrernc, and to let vs ſec, that the ſoule cannot be dehi- 
Icd by the deformitic ot the bodic,and that the bodice may recetuc ornament by 
the beautic of the ſoule. But although we haue remained very lew daycs to- 
gether, yet notwithltanding diucrs diſcourſes paſſed berweene vs, which I will 
orderly digelt, and attcrwards ſend vnto thee. T he hirſt day the queſtion was, 
how good> ſhould be cquall, ſince there was a three-foid condition of them. 
Somcof theſe goods, as our Philoſophers ſay,arc placed in the firſt ranke,name- 
ly, ioy, peacc, and felicitic of the Country. T he otherarcin the ſecond, which 
ncucr make themſclues knowne, but in a miſerable ſubicR, as patience inthe 
middeſt of torments, and temperance in a greatiickneſſe. We delire that the 
firſt ſhould befall vs cucry day, and the ſecond when need requireth. T hcreis 
alſo a thud ſort, as to walke modcſtly and graucly, to carric a modeſt counte- 
nance, and vſethe geltures and behauiours of a wiſe man. How is it then, that 
theſe goods may be cquall among themſelucs, lince we are to deſire the one, 
and depart from the other ? It we will diſtinguiſh, ler vs returneto the firſt, and 
conlider whatit is. A foulc that fixcth his eyes vpon the truth, that knoweth 
that which ſhe ought to c{chew or delire, that priſeth all things,not by opinion, 
but by the lawes of Nature,that intermixeth it ſclfe amiddeſt this great vniuers, 
and ftixeth her contemplation vpon the effes thereof,that is, inceſſantly occu- 
picd in thinking ang doing, that is,as great as ſhe is vehcment,that ſuffereth not 
her ſc!te to be overcome, neither by aduerſe, or plcafing things,that ſubmitteth 
not, ncither to the one nor to the other fortune, that is, cminent aboueal| 
things that may happen or bctall her, tha is, faire with a good grace, that hath 
her flrength accompanicd with health and ſobrietic, thar is, ncucr affrighted 
nor aftonithed, whom no violence can ſhake, whom Fortunc cannot raiſcorde- 
preſſe. Such is the vertue of the ſoule, ſuch is her face, it ſhe might expreſſe her 
ſclte ar once, and might wholly and at once diſcover herſelfc to our light: yct 
many difterences hath ſhe in her ſelte, which diſcoucrthemſcluesin the diucr- 
irie of lite, and his attions,and yet becommeth ſhe neither more great nor more 
{mall then {he is. For the ſoucraigne good may not decreaſe, neither hath ver- 
:uc power to goc back-ward, yet changeth ſhe indivers qualities, and confor- | | 
meth herleite according tothe habir ot thoſe things ſhe will do. Shechangeth þ 
and transfigureth into her likeneſſe all that which ſhe toucheth ; ſhe maketh 
the attions,amities,and ſometime whole houſes where ſhe entercth,and which 
(he hath vnder hergouernment, honorable: all that which ſhe manageth, ſhe 
maketh amiable,admirablc,and reſplendent; & therforc her force and greatncs 
cannot be raiſed higher, becauſe that which is greateſt cannot receive encrealc. 
Thou ſhale inde nothing more iuſt, then that which is iuſt, nothing more true, 
then that which is true; nothing more temperate, then that which is tcmpc- 


ra'e. Conſtancic tindeth nothing that may aduance it, no more then Conh- 
dence, 
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7 be Epiilles- 
Jence, veritic, Or Faith. VV hat thing 1s that, which may be added to a pcrtect 
thing? Nothing : or it any thing might bc annexed, IT1s nar perteet: therctore 
 notto Vertucallo, tor it any thing might be annexed, it weredeficient. Hone- 
ſhe alſo cannot recetue any augmentation. For honeſtie is inthe ſamcranke 
with other things, which I haue ſpoken of. But what ſhall we ſay ofthat'which 
55 decent, of that which 151uſt, and of that which is lawftull? Thinkeſt thou 
notthar they areof the ſameforme, and comprehended vnder certaine limits. 
| Tohaue power tO encreaſe, isa ſtigneofan imperte&t thing. Allſortsof good 
 aeſubicetro the ſame Jawes, the priuate and publike prolitare ioyned roge- 


| cher, and trucly inſeparable in ſuch fort, that one may not ſeparate that which | 


 ispraiſe-worthic, from that which is to bedelirad. Vertues theretore are cqua!l 


 andalike betweene themſciues, asalſo their effetsare, and all men to whom | 


| they befall. But the vertues of vegitables and liuing creatures, becaule they 
wemorta!l, fraile; twxible, and vncertaine, ariſcand tall, and therefore are they 
not eſteemed intheſame reckoning. But hnmane vertues hauc but one onely 


| mealure. Forthereis but onerighrand {imple reaſon. Nothing is more dinine | 
| thenthat which is dined, nor more celcſtial] chen that which 1s ceilcitiall. As | 
touching mortail things, we ſcethat they arc ſometimes high, ſometimes low, 


DO 
| that ſometimes they are abaſcd and encreaſed,exhauſted and repleniſhed. And 


| therefore 1n {o vncertaine a condition they are vnequall ; but things that are di- 
' vine, are of the ſame nature. But reaſon is noother thing buta part of the di 

' uine ſpirit, infuſed and plunged in our humanc bodies: if therefore reaſon bedi- 
| uine, and that there 15 not any good without reaſon, all goods of whar kinde ſo- 
| eucrare divine z but there is no difference betwixtdiuine things, therefore nor 
| betweene goods. Toy therefore, anda ſtoutand obſtinat ſufterance intorments 
 arecqual], forin both there is the ſame greatnes of minde, but in the one more 
remifſe and relenting,in the other more withſtanding and intent. What ? thin- 
ket thou not his vertuc is great, that ſtoutly cntererh his enemies citic, as his 
| that patiently ſuſtaincth the ſiege ? Scypioes courage 1s great, which holdeth 
| Xum23tia,fo cloſely beitcged and beleagred,that conſtrained thatinuincible na- 


=p | | $ ; 
tion, to make away themſelves by their ownehands: and greatis the minde of 


| of thoſe belieged, that know thar nothing is (hur vp from him to whom death 
15 open, and thar expircth in the embracing of his libertic. The like cquall 

aretacreſt alſo among themleiues, tranquillity,limpliciticy,liberalicy conttan- 
cie,cquanimity, ſufterance: for in all theſe,there is but one vertue that maketh 
theminde vpright and immutable. Wharthen? is there no diflerence betwixt 
oy and the inflexible patience of paines: noneat all in regard of the vertues 
tem{clues, much inreſpeR of thoſethings, in which both che vertues arc cx- 
emptied, Forin the one there appearth a recreation and repoſe of{pirit, in the 
other a griefecontrarictonature. T heſc ſubics then arethe mcanes, which 
receiue b2tweene them a great difference. But the vertue 1s equall both inthe 
one, and inthe other. The matter changeth not the vertue. T hat which is 
diltaltetull and difhcuit cannot make it worſe, neither thar which is ioyfull and 


| apreceable better. Tt followeth then, thar both the one and the other of theſe 


coodsarecquall. Forthis man cannot beare himſelfe more vertuouſly in his 
19y,nor the otherin his torments,and trucly twothings 11 which nothing may 
be bettered, arc equall. For if thoſe things which are placed out of vertue, et- 
ther can diminith or cncreaſe the ſame, thatceaſerh to be one good which is ho- 
neſt. If thougrant this, all honeſtie periſheth. Why ? IwillrelIthee : Becauſe 


that 


_- 
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there is nothing honeſt, that is, done cither by an vnwilling man, or by him | 
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chat is enforced: all honcſtie is voluntarie ; it thou mixe with it flothtulneſſe, 
complaints, refuſals, and fearc, he hath loft all that is goodi1n it le!te, to pleaſe 
himſelfe. It cannot be honeſt, which 1s not free, for that which fearethis in 
bondage. Burthar which is honeſt is equally aſfured, and full ofpeaceand re. 
poſc. It he rcfuſcth any thing, it he weeperh, it he wdgeth that Itis cuill, hee 
entcrcth into ſome perturbation, and fecletha greatdilcordn his ſoule. For 
on the one (ide, the appearance of good calleth him,& on the other the teare of 
cuill rctireth him. T hus he that will doany thing with honor,oughr to judge, 
thar nothing ot that which oppoſerh it ſelte againlt his wil,is euil,alchough itbe 
incommodious. All that which is honclt,oughr ro be cfte&ted, withour another 
mans commandor conſtraint. Iris pure and tincere, and no waics intermedled 
withany othereuill. | know well what a man may an{were meheere, Thou 
endeuourelt ro per{wade vs this, that there is no difterence whether any man 
bein ioy, or lic in torture, and wearte his executioner. I might anſwere that 
which Epicarus ſaith, T hat a wile man would cric out with a loude voice, al- 
though he wereroafted in Phalaris bull : O how ſweet is this torment, and how 
little appertaineth irto me? Why wondereſt thou,it I ſay,thar the good ot him 
that is ſcated in the middeſtof a banquet, and of that other, which remaineth 
and ſtandeth firme and conſtant amiddeſt the rorments, are equall, whereas 
(which 1s farre morc incredible) Epicurms ſaith) that it is a ſweet thing to be tor- 
tured. But I anſwere thereunto,thar there is a great difference betwixtioy and 
dolour. For if I ſhould bepurt to my choice, I would demand the one, and flie 
the other: the one is amicable to Nature,the other iscontraric. As long as they 
are eſteemed after this rate, they are very different betweene themſe'ues : but 
when we come vnto vertue, both theone and the other arc equall, as well that 
which makcth his way by toy, asthe other that makethit by Ne, Vexati- 
on, grictc, and wharſocucr other incommoditicareofno moment, for they are 
ſurmounted by Vertue. Eucn as the clearcnes of the Sunne extinguiſheth the 
eflcr lights: cucn ſo paines, afflitions and iniuries, are difhpatcd and abatcd 
by vertue ; which, in what place ſocucr ſhee ſhineth, extinguiſheth all rlat 
which appcarcth nor to be enlightned by her. And thoſe paincs and incom- 
moditiesthat fall vpon vertuc, haue no more power ouer her, then alittle raine 
oucr the ſea. But to the end thou mayeſt belecuethat this is truc, a good man 
will runne without any cuncartion to cucry faire thing, although the hang- 
man bethere, thc torture be preparcd, the fire be enkindled, hce perſcucreth, 
he will not bethinke him of that he muſt ſuffer, bur on that which he oughtto 
doe. He will caſt himſclte vponan honeſtthing.as betwixt the armes of a good 
man, he will make account that it is profitable,aſſured, and full of good happe. 
An honeſt thing thercforc ſhall haue the ſame place and credit with him, al- 
though it be heanie and troubleſome, as a good man ſhould have, although he 
were poore, baniſhedand ſicke. Well then, ſer me on one {ide a good man full 
ot riches, and ontheother (ide, one that hath nothing at all, and yet notwith- 

| ſtanding, hath a!l things in himſelfe; the one ſhall bee as good a man astheo- 

ther, although their fortunes be different. The ſnnereckoning ought a man to 
maketn all chings,as he doth of men : Vertueis as laudable jn a healthfull and 
tree bodie,as in a licke and impriſoned. Thy vertue then ſhall be no lcfſe praile- 
wortihic, if Fortune hath conſcrued thy bodice in health,& without harme,then 
tit were maimed in ſome member. Otherwiſe it were to praiſe the Maſter by 
h1s mens [tueries. For al theſethings on which Fortune cxercifeth her powerare 


| baſe and feruile,as are riches, the bodic & honors,they arc weak, fraile,morrtal}, 
| | an 
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and poſletſed with vncerrainrie. Contrariwile, the workes of vertue are tree 

and 1nuincibie,the WHICH are nor to be wilhed tor more , when they are fauou- 

red by any flattering tortune, nor leflealſo when they arc followed with ſome 
 difaiter. T hat which we call triend{hip towards merr, is a delireand couctoul- 
nefſetowards good things. I ſuppoſe thou wouldlt nor rather priſe a good rich 
' man for his wealth ; rhenthou wouldeſt doa poore man,nor a ltrong and migh 
| tieman, then a feeble and weake man. By the ſame reaſon,thou wouldeſt nor 
racher with a faire and peaceable thing, then that thing which is paintull and la- 
borious. And if1t be fo of the two that ſhould be cquailygood, thou haddelt 
rather like of him that ſhould beneate and perfumed, then him that ſhould 
 beſlouenly and vncombed : In tine,chou wouldeſt come thus farre , that thou 
' wouldeſt more louca man that were complete in all his members,that had ne- 

ver beenc hurt,then a weake and ſpur-blinde fellow. Briefly, by little and little 

thy diſdaine wouid increaſe fo farre,that ofthe two that ſhould be equally fage | 

and iuſt,thou haddeſt rather haue him thar were faire locked and tritled, then | | 
' im that is diſguifed and balde, When the vertue both of rhe one and the o- 
theri5equaii,the incqualirtie of other things appearcth not. Becauſe all theſe 0- 
therthingsare not partes, they arc but acceſſaries. For who ts hee that would 
make {oiniult an cſteem amongſt his children, that he would make better reck- 
| ning ofhim that were whole,then of him that were lick : ot him that weregreat 
and high ofſtarure,more then othim that were low and little ? Wilde beatts di- 
 {tingutth nor their yong ones,they couch themfelucs on theground to nourith 
them altogether : birds doe cqually diſtribute their mcat to their young./!y//es 
maketh as great haſt to ſee his rockes of Ithaca, as _Agamemnon his noble walles 
of Mecene. For no man loueth his countrey becaule it is great, but becaulc ir1s 
his owac. But whereto tend theſe things? To the end that thou mayeſt know, 
that vertue carrieth an cquall eye and regard onall her workes, as on her pro- 
perchildren,thart {he loucth all of them alike,and thoſe farre more that feelc a- 
| nte paine,becauſethe lone of tathers extendeth more towards thoſe, on whom 
| they baue moſt compathon. In likgmanner vertue beareth not leſle aftetion 
 tothole her workes, which {he ſeeth ſuffer more afflition and torment, bur fol- 
lowing the cuſtome of good parents, ſhe embracerh and cheritheth themthe | 
more. But why is it that one good cannot be greater then another ? Becaule 

tacreiznothing more apt then that which is apt, nor nothing more full then 
mat which is fu!l, Thou canſt not ſay that this is more like vnto a thing then 
mnar,.conſequently there is nothing more honeſt then thar which is honeſt, So 
then,fthe nature of vertue beall alike,all the three ſorts of goods arc equall. 
And therforc I {ay that it isall one to be moderare in 1oy,and modcrate in pain. 
loy ſurmounteth not the conſtancie of the ſeule, that devourcth his complaints 
vnder thecruoltic of a hang-man. The one of theſe goods are to bedelircd, the 
other to be admired ; yet both ofthem are equall : forall thar which 15111 15c0- 
uercd vnder the cloake of a more greate Dn He that ſhould be of an opini- 
onthac theſerwo things were not equall,he ſhould ſhew that he would ncuvr 
calthiseycs vpon vertue, and tharhec onely regarded exterior things. Truc | 
2004s hauethe ſame waightand ercatneſſe , both the one and the orher. But 
the falſe are vaineand deceiueable. Thercforeit is that thoſe goods thar ſeeme | 
(o faire and ſogrear to the exterior eye, deceive vs when they are brought to 
their touch and waight. This is true, my Zacilizs , all that which reaſon and | Y 

| 
| 
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and lifteth it vp to heauen,to remainethere cuecrlaſtingly. But the goods which 
we 


rertue praiſerh and priſeth, it is firme, itiserernall, it makerh the ſoule alſured, | 
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we commend without reaſon,and that hauetheir onely being in vulgar judge. 
ment,doe bur fill them with winde, that remue in them. Contrariwiſe, tha 
which a man fearcth as euill, doch bur aftrighr our minds, and terrific the ſame 
- nootherwile then appreheniion ot ſome danger troublerh beaſts. All theſ« ; 
\ things then doc recomtort the ſoule,or torment it withoutreaſon : for neyther | 
15the one worthie ofany ioy,northe other ofany fear. There is noughtbut | 
| oncly reaſon, which is immutable and conſtant in her iudgement ; for thee 0. ' 
beycth nor, but commandeth the ſenſes. Reaſon iscquall with reaſon, as right | 
rothat which is right. Vertuethcnis the like; for ſhe 1s nought elſc butright | 
rcaſon. All vertues arc righttull reaſons ,if they be righttull they are equall, | 
| Suchas rhe reaſon is, ſuch arc the ations. T herefore all are cquall : for tince | 
| they arc like vnto rcaſon,they are allo like betweene themſclues. And thoſe a- | 
| tions terme I equall betweene themſclues, which arc vpright and honeſt, Put :* 
; yer they lhal} be muchdificrent,by reaſon of the varying of the matter, which 
| 15now more amp!c,now more ſparing,now more worthie, now morc ignoble, | 
now pertayning to many, now vnto tew. And notwithſtanding in ail thoſe 
| things,that which is the belt is equall.ucnas amongſt good men,all arc equall 
; a5thcy are good men, yet haue they ſome difterences in age,the one is clder,the 
| other younger ; th-y haue difterence in bodic, the one is faire, the other defor. 
| me! ; rheydifterin fortune, this is rich, that is poore : he 1s gratious, powertull, 
| kiowr< to Citics and Nations, this vaknowne to many and obſcure. Bur in 
' thac they areg00d, they are equall. The ſenſe tudgethnot of good and cvuill: it 
| knoweth what i protitable,and is ignorant of taat which is vnprohtable : hee 
| cannor giue his 2Juice, but of that which is repreſented before his eyes : he can- 
| not forciee t!:0fcrhings that arcto come to paſſe, neither have remembranceof 
| that which 1s foropatled;leſle knoweth he that which may enſue: notwithſtan- 
| ding,thereupon dependerh the order and ſucceſle of things,and all the conſtan- 
| cie of lite, which ſhould be right and perfc&. Reaſon then is it that iudgethof 
| good and ewill,that maketh no account of forraine matters, which come cxter- 
| nally, und chat chinketh that thoſe things which are neither good nor euill, to 
| be ſome [mall and light increaling, all good ro him is in the mind, Morcouer, 
| there arccertaine things which ſhe placeth in the firſt ranke, co which ſhe pur- 
 poſely commeth,as to a vitoric,to wiſe children and well borne,and the health 
| of his countrey. Therc arc other goodsof, the ſecond degree, which are not 
knowne bur in aduerlitics,as to ſufter a lickneſſe or baniſhmenrt patiently. And 
\ certaineorher indifferent, which neuertheleſle are more fricnd]! y then contrary 
to nature : as to walke modeltly,and to keepe a graue countenance when a man 
; Firrerh, For it isa thing as naturall eo lit as to ſtand,orto walke.But the two firit 
_ are muchdiftercntthe one trom the other; for the firſt are according tonature, 
- that15ro ſay,toreioyce at the pietie of his children,and the felicitic of hiscoun- 
| trey. T he ſccond are againſtnature; to ſuſtainetorments with a great conſtan- 
cie and endurcethirſt, when asthe infirmitie burneth the entrailes. Whar ſhall it 
_ thenbe? Isthere any thing contrarie to nature that may be called good 3No 
_ truely. Bur this good is often found inathing which is enemic to nature: for 
to be hurt, to be dricd and conſumedin the tire, to be afflicted with a ſicke- 
nelT-15 againſt nature, but ro conſcruea mans ſoule in ſuch harmonie, that ſhe 1s 
not wearied to ſuffer torments.this is friendly to nature. What is reaſon then? 
[r1>an imitation of nature. What is mans chicfeſt good ? It is to doe alt things 
according to natures will, It isvndoubrcd ( faith he) that a peace which hath 
neucr bcenc interruptcd,is better then that which hath beene gotten with Fo 
10n 
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that happen caſually recetue a great ditterence, becauſe they arc efteemed by 
' theprofitc ofthoſe that recetue them. T he intentionand end ot good men is to 


the opinion oft one man : a man cannot ſay, This man is better aduifed then 
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* dead inintancie,that hat enioyed no other good then to haue the onely light 


. ofthem to 1112 more long,and that to others {he hath cur oft the threed of lite, 
 euc1inthe flower of their ag 
of foe other. One dieth 1n the middeſt of his ſupper,toanother his tleepe and 
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| they ,oitow vertue and reaſon: vertue maketh all things cquall amongſt them- 
(clues which theacknowledgeth. It behooneth thee not, amonglit rhoſe opt- 
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; or aau-bcone tlaughtered by the fting of Serpents,or that hauc beene cruſhed 


lacreaſe which is full? The bodteis without gricfe z what may be added to this 
indlencie? The loule is peaceable,and in aſſured repoſe ; what may be added 
tthistranquillitie? Encn as the cleere $kie and the heauen appearing in his 
 bnightneffe cannot receiue any more accompliſhed beautie: fo the cltate of a 
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' fjon of blovd, There 15 no doubt (faith he) but thar health which ncuer hach 
becne thaken,'s better and more happie,then that we haue recoucred pertorce, 
in4by along patience ofa lickenefſe that rhreatned vs with death: In like min- 

ner 1:15 not to be doubted, butrhar 1oy 18a greater good,then a ſoule tubiect to 

(uter rorments, wounds,and fire,yetare theſe things nothing. For thoſe things 


conlent vnco nature. She iscquallinall.\Whenas the whale Senatc toliowerh 


the ocher ; tor all of them hauctollowed that opinion. I lay the ſame by ver- 
tucs ;4!10i taem conſent vntonature : I ſay the ſame by good men; all oi them 
conſent vatonature. One1s dead young, another olde : ſome one morcouer is 


of life : all thoſe were equally ſubiect ro die, although death harh ſuitered ſome 


2c, and hath interrupted the beginnings and birth 
dcath harh beene butone,and ſome alſo hauc been ſtrangled amiddeſt the em- 
braces ot their minions. Addealſo to theſe,thoſe thatare dead by the ſword, 


tdcath vnder Omeruine, orthat aredead througha long conuuliton of their 
inewes,that by little and lictic hath tortured chem. A man may ſay that the 
cf ot lome is better, and of others 1s worſe. Butthe death of them ail 1s equall, 
The meanes whercby they come thereuntoare diuers; but the point where 
they ended 15 but one, T here 13 norany death more great,the one then the 0- 
ther: tor ſhe hath oneand the ſame meaſure inall perſons, thatis to put an end 
w life. Tay the like ot go0ds ; one of theſe goods nouritheth it lelte, betwixt 
plcalure; and delights,and rhe other ſcaleth nothing bur aduerlities and diſa- 
liters, Some one hath goucrncd at his pleaſurethe ſweetnes of a good fortune, 
and another hach ever borne the force of a tyrannie: yet both the one and the 
other goods are wholly equall, although the one hath not martched but by 
plaine and ecatte pathes,and the other by places both tedious and dangerous. In 
briete, the end of all is wholly alike. T hey are goods,they are praiſe-worthy, 


y 
4 


Null which T hold, to wonder hereat. In Epreurius opinion there are two ſorts 
o0f40-.5,wherotthis happic and ſoucraigne good is compoled, which are, that 
gh vOUIC be without painc, and the ſoule without paſtion and perturbation. 


! in {eg00d> increaſe not when they are compleate : for which way may that 


man that 1th care of his bodie and of his ſoule, and will compound his good 
by the meanes, both of the one ad the other,is wholly perfett; ir hath attained 
mctunefſe of his delire,ifhe teeleth no tempeſt in his ſoule, nor trouble in his 
vodie. If anie other forraine contentments befall vs, they augment not any 
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wayesthis ſoucraignegood, but in a ſort ſeaſon the ſame, and make it pleating, 
Forthi> intirely perfect good of humanenature, contenteth it ſelte with the 
placabilitie of bodic & ſoule : I will alleadge you from Epicurus himſeltc, a divi- 
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lion of go0ds wholly like vnto ours. For there are fume with him that he had 


| rather ſhould happen vnto him, thar 15to ſay the repoſe of the bodie, tree trom | 
_ allpaine,and th-contentment of the ſoule that may rcioyce in the contempla- | 
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tion of her vo0ds. T here arc others which hepraiteta and approucth,although 
he could not with,they {hould befall hum,as that patience which I ſpake of late : 
naorcatiicknefic,and extreame dolours,which Lprenrizs ſuppoled his laſt ang 
torunatcit day of his lite. For he ſaid that he {uttered torments in his bladder | 
4nd in his viceratcd bellic, which could not receiuc a more greate increaſe of 
dolour. And yet he {tecemed that day the moit happic. Bur nothing can make | 
a man happic,but him tha cnioyeth the foucraignegood. T here isthen amidit | 
Fpicar:ts goods, luch as thou woutdelt not teele: but iince fortune willeth that | 
It mult be ſo, ve mutt embrace, priſe, and praiſethe ſame as the greatelt poods, ' 
A man cannot fay but that the good watch hath giuena period roa bappichte; 


| and for which Fprexyze tn [115 Tait wordes, hath giuen thankes, 15 not cuen and e- | 
| CLEWBLIEY thegrcatcit goods, Permit ine yet turthcr, my Zacilires, to ſpcake | 
| more boldly to thee : it any goods may be greater then others, I] had rather tol- ' 
' low thoſe that were di{picalant,then thoſe that are gratious and delicate, For 


it 1i5 more honour to oucrcome ſuch things as arc difhculr, then to moderate 


' thoſe rhatarcioytull. I know well by the ſamercaſon that it may be cficted, 


\ that ome one may entertaine his feiicitic modeſtly, and his calamitie conſtant- 
' Iv. As valiant ought he to be eſteemed that hath all night ſtood Sentincll inthe 
| Trenches,although the cnemie hath not ſallicd ro force the Campe,as hee that 
' aftcr his legges haue beenecut off, hath entertained the combate on his knees, 
' and hath neucr torfaken his weapons. We ſay to thoſe that ordinarily returne 
| fromthe ticld,conquered with bloud, God increaſe your vertue. Thereforeit 
| 13thart I would alwayes praiſe thoſe goods farre more continually , which are 
' become conſtant by a continuall exerciſe, and that haue combated againſt for- 


tne. Should I make doubt rarher to praiſe that roaſted and maimcd hand of 


 tmmthenthe molt healthlomeſt hand of the molt valiant man tharis-he | 
| {to0d vprighr,contemning his enemies and the flames, he beheld his hand that 
 conſumedand dropped thorow hisenemies Torch,vnrillar laſt Por/cxa enuied 
 theglorie ot him,at whoſe gricte in the beginning he took pleaſure, and caufed 
to isgr-atdiſgult, the tirero betaken from him. Why ſhould I not account 
\ this enod arnddett the firſt and principal! ! Why {ſhould I not eſteeme it farre 


more then thoſe, which ſame enioy in ſo much ſecuritie, without feare of tor- 
tune,ſince tis athing more rare to hauc ouercomean enemic with a drizdand 
wilted hand.then with a whole and well armed ? But why,wilt thou ſay, woul- 


\ de{t thou detire this good ? Wherefore not ? for there 1s not any onecan dothe 


 tk- buthethatcan with the ſame. Should I with rather to yeeld my feete to 
\ be loftly rubbed by one of mine olde varlets,or to ſome woman,or to ſome one 


that from a man ſhould become a woman, to ſtretch the ioynts of my little 
toes ? YVhy thould I not thinke Mntrus more bappic for managing the fre, in 
ſuch ſert as it he had (trerched out his hand to any man, to rubbe him ſoftly? 
He lalued all the cftence he had done, hee made an end of the warre difarmed 


and lame,and with that maimed hand heoucrcame two Kings. 
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part ofthe time, I lie couched on my martreſſe. Irhanke mine age that hath 
tied me to my couch. And why ſhould Tnor giuteir thankes forthis? All thar 


itarany time thy Epiſtles come bcrtweene, me thinkes T atn with thee, and fo 
am I affeted in minde, as if ] did not write backevnito thee, buranſwered thee 
face to face. And therefore will I entreate of that which thou-demandeſt of 


Thou wilt have me te!! thee whether every good be tobe deffred. If irbee 
good, ſayelt thou to endure torments courigiouſly; and to ſuffer the fire with a 
great conſtancie, and to endure a ſickneſle peaceably: it followeth that all thar 
 15to be delired, and yet ſee Inothing in it, thatis worthy to bewtſhed: TT rue- 
ly,asyetknow I notany man, thathath payed any vow he hath made for be- 

Ing beaten with whips, or made lame by the gour, or made longer by the racke. 
| Thou muſt, m y Lncilizs, makea diſtintion of theſe things,and then {halt rhou 
findetliat there is ſome point which may be wiſhed for. 'I could well with that 
torments ſhould bealwaies eſtranged from me:but when of torce ] muſt needs 
{celethe ſame, then would I wiſh that I might endure them verruouſly, conty- 
piouſly, and honorably. WW hy ſhould I nor rather wiſh, that the warrc ſhonld 
| never happen ? Bur if it be proclaimed and begun, then world I wiſh,that with 
; agencrous courage I might ſuffer wounds, famine,and all that which the necel- 


+ res — Ag ws 
 itieof warfe bringeth withit. I am notſo fooliſh, as that I woulddcirre tobee 
| licke, butiF it muſt ſo fall our, I would deſire alſo that I might notdo any thing 

intemperately, or cfteminately. Sothe evils and incommoditics are not to be 


| delired, but the vertuc whereby incommodities are ſuffered. ' Some of our 


{ Stoicks thinke, that the conſtancie and patience in torments and evils, neither | 


ought to be delirednordeteſted.; For when a man wiſherh, he ought to delire 
 athing wholly peaceable, pure, and exempr from ſorrowes. But I am not of 


 theiropinion. Wherefore ? Becauſe it cannot berhar a thing ſhould be good, | 


and ſhon!d nor be defired. F urthermorc,if vertue is to be deſired, and if there 
hot any good withour vertue, it followeth that all good isro bedefired. A- 
$476, if aconſtant patience in torments ſhovid not be deſired. I acke thee 4- 
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| After his ſmall Preface, a qneition whether euery good is to be wiſhel for. He ſaith 
| thatit is, yea enen that whoſe matter is in enills. As to be conftantly burned, jicke, 
and whi*ped. Neither is the burnin it ſelfe,a ſickneſſe, nor the whipping, but that, 
/ath he; is ro be wiſhed for, to ſuſſer the ſame ſtoutly and conitantly. Againe, that 
pertiies are united together, and a5 one, ſo all. Theſe alſo are worthy and bej3tting a 


O the end that I make the begirining of my letter, with thoſe 
things that are common : the ſpring began.to open it ſelte, bur as 

VIS if it approched alrcadie towards Suminer, :ind ar ſuch time as it 

&y {hould be hor, ir waxed warme. Neither as yetis tt ro betruſted, 
ACS tor oitentimes it returneth ro Winter. Wilt thou know how vn- 
aſſured it is? As yet I dare notaduenture to bath my ſelte in cold warer, as yet 
doe I temper the cold thercof. T his is, ſayelt rhou, nor ro ſuter cither heat or | 
cold. S91t is, my Lucile, mine age is contented enough with his coldnes, that 
ſcarcely may be thawed in the middeſt of ſummer. And therefore for the mott 


| which I ſhould not will, I cannotaRt. My greateſt diſcourſeis with my books: 


me, as if T ſpake with thee. We will both ofvs examine what this queſtion ts. | 


TORTS Sn a 


Ore man — 


| vaine, is not Fortitude tobe wiſhed tor ? But ſhe contemneth and proy 
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| all perils. The faircit and moit admirable part thar 1s 1n1t, 15 nor to flic from a. 
; ny flames, and to preſent himlelte ro wounds, and ſometimes not to aunide 
\ them, but to open his breaſtto receiuerhem. It then tortitude is to be delire, | 


| and patiencein ſuffering rorments is to be withed for, (for this is a part of font. 


| tude) bur ſeparatethele things, as I ſaid, there ſhall be nothing rtliat {hall de. | 


| cularly made: ſome are obſcured, when as many things are comprchended in 
' one vow. As when I delire an honelt lite, but an bonctt life contiiteth of diners 
| actions. In this is Regx{us tombe, Catoes wound rent Open by his owne hands, 


_— _ — 


ceiue thee. For to ſuffer rorments, is not to bee wilhed tor, bur to ſufter them | 
copragiouſly. T hat courage wiſh I tor, which isa vertue. Yer who ever with: | 
ed thisto himſelfe ? Some vowes are open and profeſſed, when theyare parti- | 


Rutilius banilhmenr, the inuenomed cup that tranſlated Socrates out of priſon 
into heauen. So when I withed my ſclte an honeſt lite, I wilhed theſe things | 


| alſo, without which ſometimes it cannot be honelt. | 


| What diference makeſt thay, cither that thou wiſheſt it vnto any one, orthat 
| thoucont. {leſt thatiris ro bedelired ? Decrus made a vow to dic for the Com- 
 mon-weale, and ſecking nought but death,palloped his horſe into the ſwarmes 
' of his enemies. Another aftcr him, that cmulatcd his fathers vertue, aftcr hee 
| had pronounced the ſolemne words, which were alrcadie familiar vnto him, 
| thruſt himſelte maincly into thethrong of his enemies, having no ather care, 
| burro bel{dechthe godsto effect the intention of his vow, ſuppoling that a good 
, death was a thing to be delired. Doubtelt thou then, that ir 1s not a great good 


| ous enterpriſe ? \W hen any one endureth torments, conſtantly he Employeth 
| all verrues, alchough it may bc he had bur patience oricly, which might appearc 


' rance are the branches. T here is Prudence, without which no counſell 15 con- 
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| it ſecmeto be done by one, isro be delired. Why ? Suppoſcſt thou that thoſe 


. that which we recciuc trom painted, tapiſiced, and adorned gates? Thereare 


- zinians? Pur vpon thee the minde of a generous and vertuous man,and ſeparate 


-oucr hcriclolution by no feare of torture. T hereis that inſeparable. ſocietie of 


_ as yet was not ſuthciently deepe, whether at length wouldeſt thou ſay vnto 


0 thrice and foure-times happy men were they, 
That «ner Troy-towne walles diſmembred lay, 
Before ther parents eyes, 


rodic, tothe end, toleauea happic memorie ofa man, and of ſomc his vertu- 


and (hewit {elfe. But there is Fortitude, whoſe patience, ſufterance and tollc- 


cciued, which perſwadeth to endure that valiantly, which thou canſi not flie. 
T here 13 Conſtancie, which cannot be deiefted trom her place,and giveth not 


allthevertues. All that waich is done honorably, one only vertuedoth it,but 
[tis by aduice of counſel]. Bur thar which is allowed by all vertnesz although 


thingsarc only to be wiſhed for, which comeby pleaſure and idienefſe? And 


lome {ad pleaſures, and ſome vowes that arecelcbratcd, not with reioyce, but 
with ador: tion and vencration of the the wholeaſſembly. T hinkeſt thounot 
that in this kinde Regulus wilhed not to returne into the hands of the Carth+ 


ty ſeltalittle from theopinions ofthe common ſort. Aſſumeas faire and mag- 
muicenta forme of vertue as thou oughteſt : which is ro bee honorcd by vs,not 
with gauds and gar]ands,but with ſveate and blood. Behold Marcus Care,thru- 
ſting his molt pure hands into that his ſacred breſt,toenlarge his wound, which 


him, 
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him, I would that which thou wouldeſt, and I am much gricucd at that _ | 


' thoudoeſt. Happy be it vnto thee which thoudoeſt, In this place our friend 
| Demetrius commerh to my minde, who termed a ſecure lite, and fuch a one as 
was not ſubicct ro Fortunes incuriions, the dead fca. For ro haue nothing to 
awaken thee, nothing to moue thee, nothing by whoſe aduertiſcment and af. 
' fault, hou maycſt maketriall ofthe firmitie ofthy minde, butto live alwaies in 
| arepole which hath neucr been troubled,this is nota rranquillitic,bura calme, 
| | andrelentot the ſea.  _Mtalus the Stoick was wont to fay, I had rather that 
 Fortuncſhould nouriſh me in the catnpe,then in her delights. ] ſuffer torments, 
but itis with conltancie : this is well.: I am maſſacred bur cndoure jr conſtantly; 


| neucr giue a delicate nameto athing ſo honeſt and ſeucre ; I am burned, yet re- 
| maine [ inuincible:why {ſhould itnot be deſired not chatthe fire burne me, bur 
that it oucrcome me not ? T here is nothing more worthic then Vertue.. AJl 
' that wharſocuer; which is done by her direQtion and command, is good and 
deiirable. 


— — 
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| Erertsr, LXVIIL. 
| He perſwadeth repoſe, but [0 a5it be ioyned with Philoſephie. That we are n#t to boa#t 


_— 


thereof. Andi it weare toentreate of our ſelues, with our ſelues,that w, to enquire 


| of our vices, and to amend them. Tocondudethat this repoſe u aboue all other af- 
faires, becauſe ut ſeruath the great Common-weale. 


Will be of thy minde; goto then,and retire and hide thy (elfe ih 


this by the Stoicks preceprs, atleaſtthou ſhaltlearne it by their 
example. Bur by their preceps alſo thou (halt learne it, which I 
” will approue vmtothee when thou wilt, We lend not ouer to e- 
| very Common-weale, neither alwayes, neither without any end. Moreover, 
| when we haue given a wiſe-mana Common-weale worthy of himſelfe, that is 
 tolay, the worid z heis not autof his Common-weale, although he be rerircd. 
| Butit may bee rather that forlakingalittle corner, hee gocth into piaces more 
| great and ſpacious,and lodging himlclte in heauen, he then vnderſtandeth,thar 
' when he was mounted in his chaire, and in his throne, he was rather deſcended 
intoa more baſe place. I will ſhut thig ſecret in thy boſome. 'T hat a wiſe-man 
neverprofiteth ſo much, then when both humane and divine things become 
the obics of hiseyes. I returnc now vnto that which I beganto perſwade 
thee vnto, that is, that no man may know that thou wilt liuc in repoſe, Ir be- 
| houeth thee not to couer this reſolution vnder the cloake of retirement, where- 
| by thou mayeſt intend Philoſophie. Ir were better thou {houldeſt obſcure 
| thine intent vnder ſome other title. Thou muſt call it ſickneſlce, teeblenes,1dle- 
| neſſe, It isa fooliſhambition to glorie in doing nothing. T here are certaine 
beaſts, which becauſe they will not betraRted, confound their ſteps euen abour 
thatplace where they lurke in. The like muſt thou doe ; otherwiſe thou ſhalt 
not wantthem that will follow the queſt of thee. There are many thar paſſe 
before the gates of thoſe thatare opened, without entring into rhem,and peepe 
into the cranies of thoſe thoſe that arecloſed. T hecoffer that is cloſed, wher. 


— 


this doth well. Hcare moreoucr what Epicurws ſaith : And ſweete itis: Twill | 


2&9 repoſe, or rather hide thou thy repoſe, If thou canit nor learne | 
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teth on thethcefe to breake it open, no man maketh reckoning of rhatwhich is | 
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vnlocked, and thele lock-pickers aflault not the doorc that is open. 1 heleare | 
the manners of the common people, and thus doth the moitignorant. T hey | 
de:ire to enter forcibly into others mens ſecrets. It is therefore moſt expedient | 
tor g man notto boaſt of his retirement, and 1t 15a kindeot boalling, toe hig- 
den too much, and to ſequeſter a mans {elte trom the tight of the people. This | 
mn 15 locked vp in Tarentum, that 'manisretired in ples, and that other man | 
{or many yeares hath not oueritrid histhreſhold. Vndoubtedly hee fummo. 
neth the world tocome and ſee him, that will ſuffer a report to pale of him 
through the citic, that he isretired. Afterthou baſt retircd thy ſelte,thou mult 
doe nothing that men may talke of thee; ſpeake thou only with thy ſelte. Bur 
what {halt thou talke withthy ſclte? T hat which ſome men do willingly en- 
tertaine of others. Have alwayes an ill opinion of thy ſelte, Accuſtome thy 
{itt ro ſpcake the truth; and ro heare it alſo. Aboue all rhings, ſpeake thon of- 
ica of thoſe 1mpertections which thou fecleſtin thy (cite, 1 bere 1s no man bur | 
knoweth his owne intirmitics. Therefore itisthat ſome man ti{burdeneth his | 
[tymacke by vomit, another ſtuffesit with continualleating, another cmprieth 
an: weakeneth his bodic by the meanesof faſt. Thoſerhar areotren tortured | 
with the paines ofthe gout, abſtaine cither from bathing themlſc!ucs, or drin- | 
king of w:3e. And withour obſeruance ofany other manner of dicr, they or- | 
dinari.y oucrcome the iickenefſe wherewith theyate tormented. So likewile | 
there are certaine pa:ts in our ſoule, which arc the cauſes of our infrmirics, | 
which how we ought to recover, we diligently muft bethinke our ſeſucs. Whar 
doc in thatrepole I take? Icure mine viccr. If I ſhould ſhew thee my toote 
{wolnc, my hand wholly mortified, or thedried {iinewes of my contracted leg, | 
thou wouldcſt giue me leaue to lie in one place,and to take pirie and regard my 
ericte. But thatcuill which I cannot ſceis tarre greater. It is an inflamation and 
apoſtcme which I have in my breſt. I will not that thou praiſe me, neither will 
I that thou ſay, O great man! Hee hath deſpiſed all things, and after hee bath 
condemned all the turies of humane life, hee is led. Alas I hhauc condemned 
nothing but mineowne properations. T hou muſt nor deſire ro come vnto 
me,to the end to protit thy ſcite. T hov art deceiucd. it hencethou expetteſt 
any ſuccours. Heere dwels not the Phyſitian, but the paticnt. Thad rather 
| whenthou arrgone, thouſhouldeſt ſay. Irthought this man to be a happy and 
learned man, ] gave care vnto him, I am deeemed, I heard nothing, 1 ſaw no- 
thing that I might de(ire,or that might allure the to returneagaine vnto him, It 
this bethy opinion, if this be thy ſpeech, I know thou halt profired ſomewhat; 
[ bad rather thou ſhouldeſt pardon my repoſe, then enuie it. W hat then Sera, 
commendelt thou repoſe of ſpirit vnto me? Thou groweſt an Epicure inthy 
opinonatlength. Trecommend vnto theerepoſe, to the end,that by the means 
thereof, thou mighreſt doe things more great and more excellent, then thoſe 
which thou haſt lett behinde thee, T'o knocke at great mens gates,to keepe rec- 
koning of old men that hauc no children : to have great reputation in Court, is 
but 4 momentany power, and full of cnuic; and if thou wilt ſpeaketrnth, an 
aviect, This man farre ſurpafſerh me in reputation amongſt the Lawyers. He 
in hisallowancesand paies for ſeruice, and hisdignitics gotten thereby, hein 
the multitudeof hisclicnts, cannot be ſo well tollowed asthe one, nor reco- 
ucr ſo great reputationas the other. But I ought not to make fo great account 
to be overcome by men, prouidealwaies that I may ouercome Fortune. Would 
ro God that had beenethy minde heretofore, to hane followed this purpoſe. 

| \Would ro God wee held not this diſcourſe of happie life, vpon thar inſtant, 
ES Wherein 
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whcreindeath preſentcth her ſclte roour ſight, yer let vsnot delay for all this. | 
For now belecue we many things by experience, which we ſhould haue belee- 
| ved by the diſcourſe of rcalon,to be both ſuperfluous and harmetull. Let vs do | 
 likethoſe thar ſer forward on ther ,ourney late,and that by diligence would re- 
 cozerrhetime which they have loſtlet vs pricke forward on the ſpurre. This 
' 420545 yet very proper to this ſtudie: 1tis alreadie clenſed from his skum : it 
' bach alreadie Ictt thoſe vices which ſhe could not conquer in the heate of her 
' youth. T here wanteth lictle, but that the hath wholly extinguithed them. And 
wicn,aicſt thou, (hall chisprotit thee which thou learneſt cuen inthe period of 
thy ycares,or tO what intent : Tothis, that I maydiethe better: yer oughteſt 
thou not rorhinkerthat there 15any age more propcr vnto wiſedome, then that 
which by long experience,and by acontinuall and trequent ſufferance ofcaſual- | 
' ties 1th mortified and ouercom her ſelte ; and which after ithath triumphed 
| ouer her affoctions, hath attained to the knowledge of that which profiteth and 
concerneth her ſe'fe, T his 15 the rrue time of that good which remaincth bur | 
alictie while, what man ſocucr,and how olde ſocuer hee be that hath attained | 
' wiſedome,it is by his yeares that he hath compaſled it. 
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 Th:tt places are not to be changed, but that we ought to be more repoſed in bodie, to the | 
' endthe minde may be more pacified. T, hat weare to fixe the ſame on a wholſome 
| ſludie,and to auoyde thoſe things which diftract vs. 


s Will not thatthouchange countries, or tranſport thy ſelfe from | 
» onc placeto another, firtt, becauſe ſo often change is a token of 
an inſtable and vnſctled minde. Thoucanſt never make profite 
2 ofthy retirement, vnleſle thou giue ouer trauell, and wandting ” 
£2 ÞÞ from countrey to countrey. If thou wilt ſettle thy minde, limit 
thy bodic in ſome place ; then will thy continued remedies profite thee much. | | 
| Thou muſtnot breake the repoſe or Greecflne of thy former |tfe:ſufter thine 
eyes to forget ; ſuffer thine carcs toaccultome themſclues to wholſome coun- 
fates. As oft-times as thou ſhalt walke in the ſtreers,thou ſhalt inde in paſhng 
by, ſomething that may renuethy affefions. Euen as he that would deſpoile 
| himleite of loue,ought to flie the remembrance of that beaurie, which he bath 
 loned: ſohe alſo that will diſcharge himſelfe of the affeQion of all rhings,ofthat 
 delire wherewith he burned in times paſt,he muſt retire both his eycsand eares | | F 
' tromthar he hath forſaken. AﬀeRion reuolreth ſuddenly: on which lide foc- 
 euer ſhe turne her ſelfe. ſhe ſhall finde areadie recompence of her employment. | 


| Thereis no cuill without reward. Auarice promiſeth vs money, luſt manie 
j 
| 
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and diuers pleaſures ambition the purple and applauſe,and thereby power and 
 authoritie,and whatſocuer authoritie may doc. Vices ſollicite thee with re- | 
| wards, but here muſtthou line without raking any thing. Scarce canit be effe- | | 
; fed ina whole age,thar thoſe vices which baue had their increaſe by fo long 
| [!bertie, ſhould be ſubdued & brought in ſubieKion,much leſle may it be done, 
ft we dinidethetime which is ſo ſhort,intolittle parcels. Hardly can continvall | 
watch and labourbring one onely thing to perfeCtion. Truely , if thou wiltli- | 
| ltento me meditate hereupon,exerciſe thy ſelfe toreceiue death, and to fecke 


her out when an y occaſion ſhall counfaile thee thercunto. Ir skils not whether | 
{be 
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{he come to vs,or we to her, perſwadethy ſelfe that the tooliſh mensproucrbe 
and vſuall ſpeech is talſe ; /r « 4 farre thing to die a good death. Þ hou mayſt beſide 
this thinkethus with thy ſelte : No man dieth bur on his pretixed time : thoy 
looleſt nonc of thy time ; tor that which thou leaucit behinde thee is another 


mans. 
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That b; the [ght of theP omrt 1 s,and the admoniſhment of time pail , he thought 
761 the |wiftneſſe and /ight thereof. That death is at hand, which # the hauenof 
troulies. hal ſhe zs nejther to be {cared nor aejired , or miertained but ometmes, 
an when * i hen reaſon not violent paſſion perſwadeth. Many and not exceiient 


thinzsto this Fr poje . | 


+42, 3 icralong pace oftime T haue ſecne thy Pompeies, andin ſecing 
A > them me thoughtrthat I had recouered againe my tormer youth: 


— all wharſceucr I had done there wlwuilt I was a young man, me 
, Nvtary oF thouzhr I could as yer doe 1t, and that but alittle while ſince 
Ee? I did it, Wee aile by our life, my Lucius, and as in the Sea, 
as our taieh; 


The ſhores and Citties flee 


Solikewiſe in this ſo ſwift courſe of time, we loſe the ſight, firſt of our childe- 
hood,and atterof our youth,and then whatſocuer incercurreth berwixt yourh 
and oid agc, which is contined both to the one and to the other, anon atter allo 
the better ycares of our oideage, Inthe jait place the common end of all hy- 
mane race beginncrh todiſcouer it ſe}te. Are we to fooliſh to thinke thatit is a 
rocke? Itisthe Port which we 0uzghr one day todeiirc,and never to refuſe; into 
| waich,it any man hath becnec2it and carried in his young yeares, he ought not 
to complain,no morc ther; > vciuld,, that witha ſhort cut hath ended his Na- 
| Ugatun. Foras thou knowelt ihicreare ſome whom ſlacker winds mocke and 
| Ueraine, and wearie wit gentle rediouſneſle of a peaceable calme, ſomeare 
lwittly borneaway by a {uadenguſt. T hinke that the ſame betallerh vs. Lite 
bath brovghrand rauithed ſome very ſwyittly thither, whether although they 
world nau-deliyed, they muit needs come. Otherſome hath ſhe pined and 
| burned, which az thou knowelt are nota!waics to be retained for it is not good 
' toliugbur to live ivell. And therefore a wiſe-man liucth as much as he ought, 
notasmuch a.hecan, He will alwaycs (ce in what place he ought to live, with 
waat p.ilonz,mn what manner, and what hc ought to doc. If diucrs troubles 


i 

nd frrowe fulCenly furpriſe him,to the intent to intercept his peace,he ope- 
newaine priſon hunſelte ; neither doth he this oncly ina deſperate extreamity, 
| bucas {on a. he hath the leaſt ſuſpicion of fortune, hetaketh a diligent beede 
| WHT mt vaythould be his laſtorno. He makesno great reckoning, whe- 
' ther by 415 9wn hand or another mans hatred he recciue his death, or whether 
' 2: fyoner oriater. He tcarcth not as it he were endangered to loſe much; 
02/248 can lauegreat loſſeof water by a dropping Ewer. It skils not whether | 
214 toner or later: ro die cyther wellor ill, that importeth much ; and to 
; ie we. 150 hethe perrillot an cuill life. Thereforc thinke I that Rhoddans 
M2ccunmiteiicminatc, who by a Tyrant being caſt into a cauc, and ns 12 

there 
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thereot after the manner ofa wilde beaſt, being perſwaded by ſome to abſtaine 
{-om his meate,anſwered, Ad man ought to hope for all things whilst he lineth. But 
ſuppoſe this were true, yet ought wenot buy litean cucryrate, Therearecer: 
 tunethings, which alchough chey are good, alrhough they are certaine, yet | 
| would I not attaine them by a conteſhon of teeblencile and taintneſſe of hearr. 
| $hal I btlceue that fortunc hath power inall things ouer him thatlineth, rather 
' then ſuppole, that fortunc can do nothing oucr him that knoweth how to dic ? 
Yct ſomcrimes,although aſſured death bedependent, and that a man know 
' thara puniſhment18 deltinatcd for him, yet muſt henor ſer hand and further 
| his puniſhment. [tis a follic to die through the feare of death : Comes he that 
' ſhould kill chee ? Expect him. W hy purteſt thou thy ſelte forward ? Why vn- 
dcrrakeſt thou the charge ofanother mans crueltie ? Dolt thou enuic thy bang- 
man,the officer ro execure thee, or wilt thou ſpare his labour ? Socrates cou!d 
 hauecnded hisdaics by his abſence, & might hauc rather dicd for hunger chen 
of venome ; yet remained he full thirrie dayes in priſon, atrending his death, 
| not with this minde, that all things might be pacitied , orthar ſolongatime 
' might intertaine ſo many hopes, but that hee mighr yeelde himſelte vnto the 
 lawes,and ſufter his friends to enioy Socretes,cuen vnrill his laſt. Bur whatmore 
great follic couid haue beene ſcene, then to deſpiſe death and to feare priſon ? 
Scriboniaa woman ofgreat authoritie,, was aunton the fathers ſide to Druſ1s 
' boa young man,who had as weake braine as his deſcent was noble, and that 
' hoped for farre more greate fortunes, then any other might hope for in that 
| time,or himſelte in any other timeafter ; when as he was borne away from the 
Senate in his Litter,not with frequent obſeruances ( tor all his neereſt friends | 
| had forſaken him ſhamefully,notasa guiltie, but a conuicted perſon and cxecu- 
ted) he beganto aske counſaile whether he ſhould haſten his death by his own 
hands,or expett the ſame. To whom Scribenia: Whar pleaſure haſt thot, ſaid 
ſhe,to finiſh that which another ought toexecutc ? But ſhecould no wayes per- 
{wade him. He murthered himfelfe with hisowne handes, and not without 
; cauſe: for being aſſured that within three or fourc dayesafter , if he had beene 
| found aliuc, he ſhould die thatdeath whatſoeucr was beſt liking to his enemie, 
| he finiſhed that which another man ſhould have executed. Thou canſt not 
| then make a generall indgement, when as the violence of a forraine tyrant de- 
; nounceth thee death z whether thou oughreſt to further or expett the ſame. 
For there arc divers reaſons, which draw vs both to the one and the other opi- 
| nion. Iftheone death ſhould beaccompanicd with torments, and the other | 
| ſhould be {imple and facile: why ſhould I not allow of that ? Fuen as I would | 
| chuſeaſhip to ſailein anda houſe ro dwell in z inlike manner wouls I chuſethe 
| betterdeath ro depart out of thislife. Furthermore, euen asthe longeſt life is 
 notrhe beſt, ſothe longeſt death is the worſt, There is nothing wherein wee 
| ſhouldgiue more contentment to our ſoules,then in the maner ofdeath which 
| they beſt like of. Let the ſoule depart bythar iſſuc, her (elfe inforceth, whether ir 
| belhedeſirethe daggerorthe halter,or apoiſoned cup that may ſuddenly lcize 
al the veines,let her procced and breake the bonds of her ſcruitude. Eucric on 
oughtroendetour to approue his life vnto others, and his death vnto him rf 
Tharwhich pleaſeth vs moſt is the beſt. This is buta follie ro think thus. Somþp 
will ay that I did it not couragiouſlyenough, ſome that roo much raſhly,ſorje 
that there was a kinde of death more generous. Thinkeſt thou that it lieth in 
thy power tomake choice of a counſaile, which ſhall nor be ſubic&ro common 


i report and cenſure? Thinks onely to diſpatch thy ſelfe ſpcedil y out of the po- 
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| wer and handes of fortune ; otherwiſe there will not want ſome who will con. 
| ceiu2 an euill opinion of thine ation : thou ſhalt tinde ſome, yca cucnthoſe 
who hauc made profeſſion of Philoſophic, that witl deniethat any man ought 
roviolateor ſhorten his lite, and that maintaine it for a foule offence, tor a man 
to murther himſclte, and that it were better to cxſpect the end which Nature 
hatch determined. Bur he that ſpeaketh thus, ſcerh nor thar he cutteth off the 
way of libertic. T he eternall law hath done nothing better,then rogiue vs one 
onely cntranceinto lite,unddiuers iſſues. Shall I expulſethecrueltic ofalicke- 
neſle,or the tyrannic of a man, when as I may eſcape cuen through the middeſt 
of torments,and driucall aduerlitics tarre from me? T his 130nething,whercin 
we cannot complaine of lite, ſheretaineth no man. Ir 1s a great good for hy. 
' mane aftaires,that thereis not one that is milſcrable, but by his owne detault, 
| Takelt thou pleaſurein life ? Live. Art thoudiſpleaſed therwith > Thou may- 
| elt returneto theplace from whence thou camett. To heale thy head-achthoy 
| haſtott-times let bloud, to extenuate thy bodte thou haſt opened thy veine: 
| Thou needelt not to open thy breaſt with a deepe and vaſt wound; a lancet 
will give way to thatgrear libertie,and in apricke conliſteth ſecuritie. Whatis 
Itthen that maketh vs tcarctull and flacke to ditlodge ? T here 1s not one of vs 
that thinketh that he mult depart one day out of this houſe: fo doth the cu: 
{tome and indulgence of the placedctaine the auncient inhabitants , although 
to their owne vndoing. Wilt thou alwayes keepe this libertie againſt this bo- 
d:c? Inhabieirasifthou ſhouldſt leaue it,and make account thar one day thou 
muit loſe tis company. Thou ſhaltafterwards be more conftant and reſoiute, 
when anie necel{itic ſhall conſtraine thee to depart, But how can they thinke 
vpon their ends, who couect all things without end ? There is nothing in this 
world,the remembrance and meditation whereofis more neceſlaric. For hap- 
pily it1s in vainc, where a man thinketh on other things. Have wee prepared 
our mindes againſt pouertie? The riches remaine with vs. Are we alreadie 
armcd againit contempt of paine ? Thefelicitie ofa whole and healrhfullbo- 
d.cbath had noneed , that we ſhould make proote ot our vertues. Haue wegot- 
ten this authoritie oucr our ſelues, that wecan ſufter death and the loſe ot our 
tricndsconſtantly? Yet tortune hath conſerucd and made all them ſuruwevnto 
vs,whom we moſt loue. But the day that ſhall have necde of the vie and pra 
ique of this onely thing, ought vndoubtcadly to come. T hou muſt nor thinke 
thatgreat perſonages onely, have had that courage and force to breake the 
bonds of their humane ſcruitude. T hou muſt not thinke that Cato onely could 
rent out his ſoule with his hand , which he could nor pricke out with hispoy- 
nard. Since ſome men of as bad condition as may be, with great heate of cou- 
rage have attained thar place of aſſurance, and being vnable ſuddenly to finde 
wherewith ro make themſelues away to their liking , or chuſe any inſtrument 
which was proper tor them thereunto, haue laide hand on the firſt thing they 
could encounter,and haue made vic of that for weapons, which of their nature 
wereno wayes hurtfull. Not long ſince an Alman , one of thoſe that ſhould 
combate with the beaſts,in the ſports & ſhows inthe morning, retired himſelf, 
fayning that he would withdraw himfelfe to diſcharge his natural neceſhtics; 
| for they were not {uftred rogointo any other ſecret place withour guard, there 
topped he the iticke or Raffe(to which a ſpong was faſtncd,to cleanſe and clebrc 
| the pri oire parts) wholly into his throat,& forcibly cloling vp the paſſage of bs 
| breath, liified himſelfe : this was to brave death and contemne nt. It was Y- 
' Coubtedly,aichough ſcarce cleanly and honourably, What follic is there = 
| ter 
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| ler chen crodicefteminarel y,when we muſt die aſſuredly. O ltrong,O worthy 
| manydeſeruing the election of char death thar beſt liked him ! How couragioul: 


 Iy had he vcd his ſword,bad he found iit ? with whart reſolution of minde had | 
he caſt himſelte into the depth of the Sea, or the cauiticof a clouen Rocke? | 


| Being diſpoyled ofall commodiries,he found the meancs how he might be be- 


To the end that thou mayelt know that there is nothing that hindereth vs 
from dying but wantof will. Let each man iudgeas he liſt ofthis violent mans 
ations,prouided that it be refolued vponasa thing afſured, thar we ought to 

referre a baſe and villeynous death, betore the moſt cleanlielt ſeruitude in the 
world. But becauſe I haue begun to vie abiet examples, I will contiue them : 
for eucric one will inforce himſciterto doe his bclt,it he ſhall percetuethat death 
iscontemPptible ro perſons that are molt abic and baſe. We think that the(c 
Catoes and Scipzoes,and thole other whoſe memories we entertaine with admi- 


mentsand all theſe ſhames ? Why ſhould I atrend death ; having the armesin 


panicd with as many examples, amiddeſt the men moſt milerable,deſtinared to 
the ſports and ſpectacles of beaſts,as amiddeſt the Chiefe-rains of ciuill warres. 
When asnot long (ince, with ſure guard, the ſouldicrs carried forth a wretch, 
ſentout forthe morning ſpeCacles,ſtouping downe his head as it he were pre(- 


holding vnto himſelte onely, both tor the meanes and weapons tor his dearh. | 


| 


ration arc inimitable. But I will prouc you preſently thar this vertue is accom- | 


A— 


ſed with ſleepe,he ſuffered ito hang ſolowe,that he put it betweene the Cart- 
wheels,and held it ſo long in that place,thart the wheele in turning it ſelfe brake 
his necke. He auoyded the puniſhment inthe ſame Charior,on which he was 
carried forth to be puniſhed. T here is nothing that may hinder a man that hatki 
a will rodic,and to be deliuered, Nature keepeth vs1n an open place. He to 
whom his lait necefitie is ſo fauourable,as to aduiſe on the iſſue and end which 
he ſhall efteeme moſt conuenient : he that hath divers means in his power to 
ſer himſeife atlibertie may chulſe; he ſhall do well to thinke how he may moſt 
cally be deliuered. But he that hath ſo hard hap; as not to finde anyoccalion, 
Icthim take hold on the firſt that thall preſent it ſelfe, as if it were the beſt, al- 
thought be ſtrange and vnheard of: hethat wanteth no-courage, wanteth no 
invention how to die. T hou ſecſt how thoſe ſJanes which are moſt miſerable, 
when as their miſeric roucheth them to the quicke, awaken themſclues, and 
how they deccine thcir keepers, though neuer ſo diligent : he isa man of the 
greateſt courage that hath not onely commanded but alſo tound out the means 
ot hisdeath. I haue promiſed thee diuers examples of men of this condition I 
haue ſpoken of. In the ſecond combate which was made vpon the water, one 
ofthe Barbarians thruſt all that Tauclin into his throate , which was giuen him 
tocombate his enemies. Why have I nor long ſince, ſaid he, fl:d all theſeror- 


—— 
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my hands? This ſpeacle was ſo much the:more magnilicent, as much asit 1s 
more honeſt for men to learne todie well, as to kill. What then? Thar which | 
themoſtabic& and contemptible ſpirits may haue ; why ſhould nor they per- 
take, whom long ſtudie and reaſon (the Ladic Miſtreſſe of all things) hath in- 
[truRted ? Tris the ſamereaſon that warneth vs, that there arc diucers manners | 
of death, but that there is but one and the ſame end,and thatit auaileth nothing 
to know whence that beginneth, thatmuſt one day come. The ſamereaſon 
warneth thee, if itlie in thy power to die without griefe: but ifir cannot be, doe 
the beſt thatthou canſt,and lay hold on all that which preſenteth ir ſelte tolay 
violence on thy life. It is an inturiousthing to live by rapine, but it is a moſt 


| worthy thing to dic violently. 
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That the chiefeit good ſhould be continually in our eyts, and that toit all our counſels and 
attions ſhould be referred. What therefore is that ? Onely honeit. They adulterate 
the fame that mixe internal things, becauſe it u onely freed in the minde. Againe, 
that goods are equall, and that contempt arffereth not from honour, if both proceed 
from honettie. He giveth Car o for example, and dilateth the ſame very worthz- 
ly. Likewiſe that an honc#t death differeth not from ſuch a life. Againit the Acad. 
mikes, which make degrees of happmeſſe. T, hat neither it, nor honeitie arcinten.- 
aed. And therefore the ma# bleſſed may bein torment. Isit ſo? Willhe not wax 
pale, tremble, or griewe? Tes, (for theſe are natural) but all theſe ſhall be onercome 
by the ſtrength of his minac, yet not preſently all. There are atſferences betweene 
wiſe men and ſtudios. Reade diligently, marke and admire. 


z©x Hou askeſt my counſell in all thy aftaires, from time to time, not 
> rcmembring thy ſelfe that we are ſeparated bya large ſea. But 
*R&<o lince the greater part of counſaile _— on the opportunt- 
- Ez tic of time, it mult fall out of neceflitic, that ſometimes in cer- 
SS = taincthings my counfaileis then brought vntothce, when as at 
that time the contraric were more allowable. Forcounſailes arc fitted to af- 
taires, and our affaires paſſe away ſwittly, or to ſpcake truth, roule away impe- 
tuouſly, Counſel] cherctore ought to be giuendaily, yet is it ſomctime ouer 
old by aday ; it muſt be bred {wiftly, as they ſay, and vnder hand. But howit 
is found I will ſhew thee. As oft as thou wilt know what either is to be fied, or 
what ought to be aftefted, haue regard vnto the chicfeſt good and ſcope of thy 
wholclite. For thereto muſt all that conſent whatſocuer we doe. He ſhall not 
diſpoſccuery thing, except he purpoſe to himſelte alrcadic acertaine ftraine of 
his wholelite. No man, although his colours be ground to his hand, canre- 
preſent the limilitude of any thing, except alreadic he be refolued, whathe in- 
tendeth to paint. Therefore erre wee, becauſe wee all of vs deliberate on the 
parts of ourlife, and no man debateth of the whole. Hee muſt know whereat 
he aimeth, that will ſhoote his arrow ; and then mult he aime and guide his ar- 
row by his hand. Our Counſailes therefore crrc,becauſe they have not where- 
unto they {hould be directed. He that knoweth not what harbor he ſhall make 
tor, hath no winde fitting for him. It muſt need fall out that caſualtie muſt 
ict much in our lite, becaule all of vs live caſually. And to ſomeit happencth, 
that they wot not thartthey know certaine things, cuen as oftentimes we ſecke 
:orthole, with whom we arc conuerſantand preſent. So for the moſt part we 
know not the end of the ſoucraigne good, though it be betore our cyes, neither 
by many words nor long circumſtance, ſhalt thou gather whart the chiefcſt 
go0d 15. You muſt thow it, as the proucrb faith, by the finger, without exten- 
ding it to ſo many things. For to what purpoſe is it rodiuide the ſame into 
parts, when as thou maycft ſay, That s the chiefe;t good which i honet ; and that 
which thon ſhouldeſt moſt wonder at, There « but onely one good, which ic hone#t; 
thereitare falſe &adulterated goods. If thou perſwade thy ſelfe this,& perfeft- 
ly louelt vertue (for tolouec it, is but a ſmall matter) whatſocuer ſhe ſhal touch, 
| thatto thee (howſocuer it ſeeme to others) ſhall be both happie and ſucceſſe- 
tull, both tro be rormenrted, if thou lie more ſecure then hethat tortureth thee; 
| and to be {icke, it ſo be thou curſe not Fortune, and giue not way to thy "_ 
| | nefle. 
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be ſiyecte vnto thee, and rerurne thee profit,if ſo be thou canſt overcome them. 
R eſolue on this, that nothing 15 good, bur that which is honeſt, and thar all in- 
commodities may iultly be cailed goods, which are once made honeit by ver- 


Lucius, the beit of men, and diſmiſſe this ſtudie of letters, which the Plulolo- 


that tcach but baſe andtrifling matters, and diminith and waſte the vnderſtan- 
ding. T hou halt become like vnto thoſe that haue inuented theſe things; not 
they that teach them, and endeuour thus much, thar Philoſophie might rather 
ſceme difhcultthen great. Follow them; if I haue anyauthorttie oucr thee. $9- 
crates, who reduced all Philoſophie vnto manners,and ſaid that the chictelt wil- 
dome was to diſtinguiſh good from cuill : 7otheend that thou mayees be happie 
(faith he) permit thy ſelfe ſometimes to be eteemed a foole. Let wholocuer will our: 
ragethee in words, and offend thee in deeds, yer thalt thou ſuffer nothing, it ſo 
be vertue be with thee. It thou witt, faith he, beblcſſed : it thou wilt bean cn- 
tire honeſt man, ſuffer rhyſelfe to be contemned. This willno man performec, 
but he that hath cqualled and proportioned all goods, becauſe thar neither is 
good without honeltie, and honeftic is equall in all. Wharrhen ? Is thereno 
diference betwixt Catoes Pretorthip, and his repulſe? It skilleth not whether 
Cato be oucrcome in the Pharſalian field, or whether he overcome. T his good 
ol 21s, wherein he cannot be ouercome, though his confederates were conque- 
red: was it equal] with that good, wherewith he returned a conquerour vnto 
his countrie, ana compoſed tho peace ? Why ſhould it nor be equall? For by 
ta» ſe!fe-ſame vertuc eui}] fort1ine is 0uercome, and the good is confirmed; yer 
verruecannor be made greatcr or lefler. She is alwaies inthe lame meaſure. Yea 
but nets Pompey thall loſe his armie : but this faire luſtreand pretext of the 
Common-weale, the principall citizens, and the chiefeſt bands of Porpeyes con- 
tederaces, which being compoſed ofthe Senare that bare armes, ſhall be deta- 
cedinone only bartell, and the wreckesand ruines of ſo great an Empire, {hall 
b-noiſcdand ſcattered through the whole world : one part thercof {hall tall in 
L2vpt, anotherin Africa, and ſomein Spaine. And that which is worle, rhis 
milerable Common-weale cannot haue this good to be ruinatedall ar once.Ler 
a] happen whatſoever may. Atthongh 1ubacan be no further ſuccoured in his 
owne Kingdome by the knowledge of the paſſages, and the conſtant verrucs of. 
ais people. Althotgh the fidelitie of the inhabitants of Vrica being broken 
with ſo many miſhaps, be deficient, and the fortune of Sziproes name abando- 
neth him in Africa it ſelte. It hath long ſince beene provided, that Cato ſhall nei- 
ther feele lofſenort detriment ; yet was hee conquered. Account thou this a- 
monolt Catozsreputſes;he wil ſuffer with as oqqualinny ſtancie,as well that which 
hath Heene contrariets his vertne, as ro hiseftate of Pretor. Theday that he 
retuled the ſame, heſported gand that night he would kill himſelfe, he rcad. He 
cared as little to loſe hislife;as his Pretorſhip, he had perſwaded bimſelfe, and 
reſolved to endure all rhar might happen. But why ſhould not he with a ſtout 
andconfident minde; cndure the changes of the Common: weale ? For what 
may a man ſee thar isexempr from change? . The carth,the heauens, and the 
trutureof a!l this greatwor!d, although it bee goucrned by God, is ſubict 
thereunto. It ſhall hotalwayesrectaine thar faire order it now obſcrueth. Some 


—T T o conclude all thoſc things, which ro other men ſeeme ewill, both thall 


cue. T'o many we ſceme to promiſe greater thingsthen humane natureis ca- 
pable of, and not without reaſon, For they reſpect the bodic, let them returne 
tothe minde, and then (hall chey meaſure man with God. Take courage, my 


phers aftc&, who.reduce the moſt magniticent thing of the world to [yllables, 
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day {hall come, that (hall caſt it out of this accuſtomed courſe. All thingsalter 
by ccrtaine ſtations, they mult be bornc,cncrcalſc,and be extinguiſhed, whatſo. 
cucr thou ſeclt wheele and winde about vs,and al that wheron we are ſuttained | 
and ſtayed, asa thing molt irme and ſolide, {hall come to nothing, and bee 
defeiue. Thereis nothing but hath his age and declination. Nature cauſeth 
all thoſe things todeſcend into one place, by ſpaccsof vnequalitime. All that 
which is,{hall be no morc, yet ſhall it not periſh bur be diflolucd. To vs diſſe. 
lution is to die : for we reſpc& nothing bur that which is before our eyes. The 
dull minde, and ſuch as hath addictcdir ſcife ro the body,foreſceth no turther, 
for otherwiſe jſhee would more conſtantly and couragioully ſuffer, both her 
owne and her triends diſſolutions and deathes,it the hoped that all thoſe things 
lhould goe by turnes from death to lite, and that thofe things which are com- 
| pounded, (hail be difſolucd, and ſuch as are diſſolved ſhallbe reaſſembled. and 
| thar God, which goucrneth the whole world, employeth his erernall Arte on 
| this worke. Therctore, when as Cao hathrepreſented betore his minde, al[the 

cterniticottime,he will ſay: All mankind whatſocucr is or {hall be, is condem- 
| ned todie. All the Citics, in what place focuer they be, that hauchad domi- 
' nion oucr their neighbours, and haue beene greatned and honoured by forren 
| Empircs, the time {hall come when it {hall he enquired where they were byil- 
' ded, and by ſundrie ſorts ot difſoJution (hall they be extinguiſhed. Warrelhal! 
' deſtroy ſome: Idleneſle, and along peace converted into{lothfulneiſe,and too- 
| Ih expences,a fatall adiun& ofgreat riches {hall conſumethe others. A ſudden 
| inundation ot the (ca, thall hide all theſe fertile ficlds, or an earthquake ſhall 
ſwallow them vpin his bottomlefle boſome. What cauſe haue T therefore to 
grudge at, orgrieue for,tt in a ſmall moment I outſinppublike fate. A conſtant 
ſoule muſt obey God, and whatſoeuer the Jaw of the great Vniuers comman- 
dceth,let him ſutfer without cunRation or delay. For either ſhe ſhall be tranſla- 
red into a better lite, toremaine with more brightnes and tranquillitie amongſt 
- diuine things, or certainly (ſhe {hall remix her ſelte with her nature,and returne 
; into her whole,neuermore to ſuffcr any incommoditicor paine. T he ſoueraigne 
| g006G then of Atareus Calo, thall not coniiitany more in an honeſt life, butinan 
| honell death ; for vertue is not intended. Socrates (aid, that veritic and vertue 
' were the ſame. For as ſhe encreaſcthnor, no more doth vertuealſo, ſhce hath 

her pertection, ſheis full. T hou mutt not wonder then to heare that goods arc 
| _-_ ,as well they which wearetotake by acertaine reſolution, as thoſe. which 
| a ludden current of Fortune bringeth to vs. For it thon-admitreſt any inc- 

qualitic,tharthou wilt reckon it amongſtthe leſſer goods, tobe conſtantintor- 
; ments, thou {halt reckon it alſo amongſt the euils. T hov thalt rermc Socrates 
| vnbappicin hispriſon, and Caro intortunate, renting open his wounds'more 
| couragiouſlyrhen he inflicted them. T hou ſhalt indge Kegaulw the vnhappiclt 
| man in the world, tor paying the penaltie of hisobſerucd fairh vnto his morrall 
| criemices. and yet there 15 not one, how delicate ſocuer, and effeminate he bce, 
| that hath darcd to ſay thus, forthey deny him to be blefled, and yet they deny 
' him co be nuſcrable. T heancient Academickes confeſle, that amiddeſt theſe 
| tormcnts and paines he was happic, but not perte&ly and fully, which canin 
| no manner be allowed of. Forif he bchappie, he hath iniained the ſoucraigne 
' good, and rhe ſoueraigne good cannot have any degreeabouethe fame, if fo be 
, t beaccompanicd with any vertue, prouided that aducrfities oucrcome it nor, 
; provided thatir remaine entire and ſafe, although the bodice be cruſhed in fur- 
| der; butcertaineit is that ſhe remaineth entire. For I ſpeake of a vertue moſt 
| excellent 
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| excellentand couragious, which is animated and incited again all chat which 
 ofenderh it. T hat minde which oftentimes yong men ot generous hope and 
| di{politions pur vpon them, whom the beautic of ſome hone!t thing hath pro- 
| uoked, fo that they contemne all caſualties, vndoubtedly wildome will intulc 
and teach, and perſwade vs that theonely good is that which is honeſt. And 
tharthis can neither be remitted or.intended, no more then a rule by which a 
man meaſureth that which he would make ſtraight, which if thou beare whar- 
ſocucr thou changelſt tromit,it is the inturie of the right. T he ſame thertore wil 
we lay by Vertue,thar the alſo is ſtraight,and admitteth no crookedneſle,it can 
beno more intended. Shc it is that iudgerh of all things, and nothing iudgerh 
of her, if ſhee cannot bee made ſtraighter, no more are thoſe things whichare 
done by her ſtraighter, the one then the other, for they muſt needs be anſ{we- 
rable to the ſame 3 ſo are they equall. Whar then ſayeſt thou? Arethele things 
alike to fit atatable banquerring,and to be tortured ? Doth this ſceme ſtrange 
vntothee? Thou halt morcoccaiion to wonder at this, It is an cuill thing ro 
litatabanquet;it 15a good thing to be tortured: ifthat bedone lewdly,this ho- 
neſtly, The matter is not the cauſe that this is cither good oreuill; it is the ver- 
rue, This whercſocuer it appeareth, all thingsare of the ſame meaſure and 
price. Hethar iudgeth another mans vnderſtanding by his owne, preſently lit- 
cet vp his nailes to ſcratch out mine eyes, when I fay that his good thar ſuffe- 
reth aduerlities conſtantly, and his that maketh an honeſt judgement of pro- 
ſperiticare <quall : when | ſay that the goods of him thattriumpheth, and ot 
him that with an inwncible courage is led before the triumphant Chariotare a- 
like. For they thinke chat nothing is done which they cannotdo, and by their 
owneinirmitie, they cenſure vertue. Why wonderelt thou, why ſome re- 
toyce when they ſec th2mſelues burned, wounded, harmed,(laihe and fettercd ? 
Sometimes they ſuffer it for their pleaſure. Sobrietie ſufhcerh for a penaltic, 
0a prodigail and diſſolute man. Traucllis no leſſe then torture to anidle nan, 
Theefteminate taketh pitic of him that is induſtrious,and ſtudie isa hell to him 
thac is ſlothfull. In like ſort, thoſe things (for which our forces ſcemec ouer fee- 
| ble) arein our opinion hard and intollerable, whereas 1n our forgetfulneſſe, we 
inde many that thinke it a torment to want wine, and troubleto riſe carcly. 
Theſe by naturc arenot difficult, bur we are recreants, we arceffeminate. We 
ought to iuJge of great things with agreat courage ; otherwiſe it will ſeeme to 
be their error, which is ours. So certaine things thatare moſt ſtraight, when as 
they are let downe into the water, ſceme crooked and bowed to them, that be- 
hold them. Irskilleth not what thou ſeeft, bur how. Our minde is dimmed in 
beholding tholethings, and examining them which aretrue. Giue me a yong 
man well borne and of good ſpirit:he will ſay that he ſuppoſeth him more tor- 
tunate, that hath borne all the burthens of aduerſe fortune, with a conſtant 
minde, on his ſhoulders, then him that hath wholly trodden Fortunc vnder 
foote. Itis no wonder to be temperate in tranquilliric, admire him thatishigh 
minded, where all men are deieRed, that ſtandeth there where all menare ſup- 
preſſed. What cuill is there in torments, or what in thoſe things which we call 
aduerſe? Theewll is, as I thinke, when the ſoule is aſtoniſhed, when it is wea- 
kened, when it is ſinothered vnder the burthen. But none of theſe may betall 
a wiſeman. Heremaineth alwaycs vpright, how oucr-charged ſocuer hee bee, 
Thereis nothing that leſſeneth his courage, nothing thatis tedious vnto him, 
which hemuſt ſuffer. For he neuer complaineth that ſuch a fortune hath befal- 
len him, whichin any ſort may befall any man whatſocuecr, {hee knoweth her 
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owne forces, and her abilitic in ſuffering ſo great a burthen. I will nor puta wiſe 
man out of the rancke of men, I will not exempt him from dolours, no more 
then I would doc a rocke which hath no ſenſe. I remember my ſclte that he is 
compounded of two parts: T he one is irrationall, and that it 15 which may 
feele bitings, burnings, and paines. T heothcris reaſonable, that is itwhich ts 
neuer thaken in opinion, that is exempt from all teare, and that 1s 1nuincible.[n 
this part itis thata mans chiefcſt good lodgeth ; before the accomplithment 
whereof, the minde wandercth as vncerta:ne and doubtrtull, bur after the hath 
atrained to her perfection, it is in aſſurance and inimmutrabie tirmitie. So he 
that bath bur begun, and that neucrthcleſle will aſcend vnto the higheſt, and 
follow vertuc,although he approcherh the good which is wholly perteR, yer 
vnable as yet toaccomplith the fame : he will ſometimes ſtay himlelfe in the 
way, and temperate, in ſome ſort, the vehemencie and ſtrength of his mind,for | 
as yet hath he not ouerpaſled thoſe things which arc incertaine, and remaineth 
as yet indanger of dilaſter. -Bur he that is bleſſcd, andin whom vertues areac- 
campliihed, then loucth himſclfe molt, when he hath made proofe of his con- 
ſtancic, and if there be any thing which other men fearc, prouided that hee 
may recciue ſome honeſt reward of his dcuoyreand ſervice, hee endureth not 
onely, but he embraceth the ſame, and had rather heare it ſpoken, hee is more 
honelt ; then to hearc it ſaid, he is more happie. I haue now retired my (elfe 
thither,whitherthy expeRation draweth me : left thou ſhouldeſt ſuppole,thar 
the vertue whereot I ſpeake, ſhould ſeeme to extend ir ſelfe aboue all naturall 
things. A wiſe-man ſhall tremble, he {hall fecle paines, he {hall be pale, for all 
theſe ſenſes appertaine vnto the bodie. \Where 15 then the originall of his cals 
mities? Where then appearerh his cuill moſt approued ? T henit is when his | 
pathons aſtonilh his ſoule. Then it is, when they make her confeſſe that ſheeis 
a ſlauc,and thar they engender ſome repentance in her. T he wiſe-man vndoub- 
tedly ſurmounteth Fortune by his vertuc. Bur there are divers men whohaue 
de profeſhon of wildome,and notwithitanding have beene terrified by very 
lighr threatnings. In this place it is our error, who exact that from a proficient, 
which is ſpoken of a wiſe-man. I ſtrive as much as in melieth, to belceue all 
this which I praiſe, yet per[wadeT not them as yet,and although I had perſwa- 
ded my felte I ſhould not haue them ſorcady at hand,or ſoexerciſed,that they 
thould be addreſſed againſt ail caſualtie. Euen as wooll taketh ſome ftaine of 
colours at the tirft, and drinketh not vp otherſome, withour often maceration 
and doyling : ſo fome wits, when as they have conceited certaine diſciplines, 
forthwith make vſc of them. But this Science, excepr it be deepely imprinted 
inthe ſoule, and hath takcn deeperoote and long refidence therein, hath not 
deepe diced, but ſuperficially coloured the ſoule,and performerh nothing of that 
{he hath promiſed, T his may be quickly learned, and in few words; namely, 
that there is but one onely good, which is vertue, and that vndoubredly there 
is not any without vertue. And that vertuc islodged in our better part, which 
is that, which is reaſonable. ,W hat ſhal] this vertue be? A true and immoue- 
able indgement from whence ſhall proceed the hear of the ſoule, whereby the 
appearance of things which may moue this heatc, ſhall becomecleare and cer- | 
 taine. It bchoueth thar this iudgement cſtceme all thoſe things good and 
. equallinthemſelncs, which ſhall be atchicued by the counfaile of vertue. Inre- 
. gard of corporal! goods, they are goods for the bodie, yet are they net entirely 
pertetpaods. Well may they be eſteemed at ſome rate, but it ſhall be without 
| any ſupereminencic, Theres agreat difference betw'ixt them : the one ſhall be 


greater, 
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| greater,the Ot her lefler. Inlike ſort ought men to confeſle that there is a great 


' difference between thoſe that tollow Philoſophie. Some one hath o farre pro- 
fired thercin,that hedare [itt vp his cies againit tortune : yet not perſcucrant] y; 
for they are ofrentimes obſcured by the beames of her too cleere lighr. Some 
other hath profited ſo much, that he dare encounter her face to face, it he have 
| artained to perfettion, and be full otaſſurance. Bur it mult necdes fo fall out 
| tharchings which are imperfe& grow toruine , and now truſtrate themlelucs, 
and anon after come todecay or diſſolution, and they ſhall come vnto deca yit 
chey perſeuer not rogrow forward,and inforce themſelues,and ifthey remit a- 
nie thing of their ſtudic,and faithfull intention, they ſhall grow backward. No 
man findeth aduancement and profit there where he lcft it : let vs therefore be 
diligentand perſcuer ; thereremainerh yer more then we have overcome : but 
the greateſt part of profit, is to deſire to profite. Herein my conſcience ſhall 
beare me witneſſe: I will, and with my whole minde I will : I ſee well alſo that 
chou hatt chis inſpiration,and that thou proſecureſt with great ferucncie thoſe 
things that aw» more faire. Let vs then make haſt,and ſodoing,our life ſhall be 
the cauſe of our great good,otherwiſe it is but adclay , and trticlya very loath- 
ſome one,if we conuerſe in baſe matters: let vs endeuour, ſo thar all the time 
may be ours, but it will not be,except we b-gin to be our owne. When ſhall it 
come to paſſe that we will contemne both tortunes ? \When ſhall ir cometo 
paſſe, that ſuppreſſing all ouraffeRions,and bringing them vnderour obedience 

we may ſay thus : I hageouercome. Askelt thou me whom I haue oucrcome ? 


ce; but auarice,but ambition, but feare ofdeath , which haue vanquiſhed the 
Conquerours and Vanquiſhers ofthe whole world, 
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He delayeth to anſwer vc 11 1v s petition, and that upon iuft occaſion. He ſheweth 
that the ſludie of geodneſſe us deferred by w5,but badly. That we ought to intend to 


him eþecially that is wiſe,and proficient in ſome ſort. The difference betwixt them 
wayes contented with himſelfe—. 


Know well what thou demaundeſtat my hands,if I had recolle- 
&ed and meditated thereupon , but itis long time lince I made 
tryallofmy memory. And therefore itisthatit followeth me 
not ſocalily. I know well,and teelcit in my lelte, rhar the like 
hatch befalne me which happcneth in bookes that are mouldie, 
and whoſe leaues cleauetogether. I muſtdilate my mind, & whatſocuer things 
hauc beene heard therein,they ought to be refreſhed and brought in vic, that 
they may alwayes bein arcadinefſe as often as we haue neede to viethem. But 
let vsdeferre this for the preſent ; forit requireth much labour and much dili- 
gence. Afſooneas I may make more longerrelidenceina place, I will takethis 
rakein hand ; for there are ſome things which thou mayeſt compole in thy 
Coach, and ſome other that delerue the bed, the repoſe, and ſolitarie places. Yet 
thoſe very dayes wherein a man is occupied, we mult doc ſomwhatyea,all the 


whole dayes: for now occaſions and occupations will be neuer ſcantie; we -” 
this 


this onely,pretermitting all other things. That nothing happenerh that may hinaer | 


both. That externall things neyther addenor detract from a wiſe-man , that us al- | 


' Not the Per/ians,not the farre diſtant Hedes,or that warlikenation of the Da- | 
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thisour ſelues,and from one ſprings manic ; and that which is worſt, wee giue 
our {clucsdelayes. But as ſoone as I haue made an end ofthis (ſay wee) 1 wil! 
wholly dedicate my {eltc,and it I can end this troubleſom matter, I will addi 
my ſelte vnto ſtudic. T hou mult not expect till thou haue leaſure to follow 
Philoſophic. T hou mutt contemne al] other things,to be alwaycs with her. A 
man cannor finde time that may be ſuthciently long tor her, although it conti- 
nue with vs from the ycares of our infancie, vntill the molt Jongelſt lite of man, 
It >killeth not much whether thou omitteſt Philoſophie,or intermitrelt it. For 
it remaineth not there where it was interrupted ; but eucnas thoſe things that 
are bent, as ſoone as they are ler ſlip doe forcibly retire themſelues, fo that 
which departeth trom his continuarion, retireth it ſelte, and returneth wholly 
| vnto his beginnings. We mult reicall affaircs and occupations, we mult not 

tudic how to diſpoſe them, we mult wholly diſpoſletle and drive them from 
vs. T here1s notime vnfitting for a wholſome ſ{tudic. But there are many that 
itudic not thoſe things which they ought to tudic, Shall there be any occalion 
that may Jet them ? Truely not him whoſe minde in ail attaires 1s watchtull and 
toytull. 1 o theſe perſons onely true 10y 15 interrupted , which hauc notas yer 
attained pertc&ion. But in regard of the wile,thcr 1oy 15 continvall, it keepeth 
the ſame tract, therc 1s notany tortune or occalion that can countermand the 
ſame. Ir is alwayes peaccable and repoſcd ; tor it hath no dependance of ano- 
ther: ſhe expetteth no tauour at tortuncs hands,nor mens applaulc: it isa fel 
citie thatis bred in her owne houſc: the would leaue the ſoulc it ſhe entred-; ſhe 
iscngendred therein. T here might ſome occalion fall out to make him remen- 
ber that hc 1s mortall, but it very flight, and ſurpaſſed not the vpper skin. Hee 
tecleth I ſay, ſome incommoditic,but that good which is the greateſt he hathys 
neuer {haken : well wot I that outwardly there are ſome incommodities, even | 
as vpon i {trong and able bodie thercappcarcth ſom itch, and pimples,& vicers, 
bur inwardly thereis 10 euill. T hedifterence, I ſay, that 1s betweene a man 
thathath alreadie acquired aperfe&t wiſedome,and him thar is as yet toattaine 
the ſame,1is ſuch as there is betwixt a man thar is healthtull and him that begin- 
neth to recouer himlelte from along and tedious fickeneſfe, who thinketh him- 
{elfero bethen in good health, when the fir of his feuer is the ſhorteſt. This 
mn, except he be very carctull of his health, he feclcth by times certaineſha- 
kings,and calily falleth rclapſc into his former intirmitic. But a wiſe-mancan- 
not fall againe,nay more, he neuer more can beartainted therewith: forastou- 
ching the body,it hath health but foratime, and rhatPhylitian that hathrect- 
red him, cannot promiſe him perpetuitie: hee is oftentimes recalled by him, 
whom almoſt beforc time he had reſuficated : But the ſoule is healed for euerat 
one time, I willreach thee how to know when a man is in health , it he be con- 
tent with himſelfe,it he may truſt himſclte,it he knoweth that all mortal mens 
vowes,thatall the benetites which ate giuen and demaunded hauc no moment 
Ina bleſſed lite. Forthat thing whereunto a man may annex ſomewhat, isnot 
perte&. But that trom whence nothing may be taken continucth eternally. 
He whole toy is perpetuall may reioyce of that which is his owne. But all theſe 
2oods whereunto the common fort aſpire inconſtantly flowe hither and thi- 
ther: fortune giveth nothing with warrantize; and yet the benefits of fortune 
are plealing vnto vs when they are tempered by reaſon, and ſhe dircetb them. 
Shcitis that maketh vs allow of extcrior things. The vic whereof diſplcaſeth 
it they be delired over-ardently. © Httalws was wont to vie this compariſon: 


; Haſtthou ſecencadogge ſnatching at a peece of bread with open throat, _ 
morſcll | 
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orſell of fleith which his maſtercaſteth bim? He deuoureth incontinenc! y all 
that which is giuen him.,and ſtill openeth his mouth,in hope that ſome one will 
' aſt him more. So falleth ic out with vs, whatſoeucr fortune caſteth vpon vs 
during our expectation,that ſwallow we without any:pleaſure, ftill expcing 
and attecting ome ſecond pray. So farethnota wiſe-man ; heis tull,and itany 
thing befall him, he lccurely receiucth and layeth it vp his ioy is great, conci- 
' nuall,and his owne. Is there any onethat hath a pood will, and toat profiterh 
| omewhar, but hath not as yetattained to perte&tion ? Sucha one ſhall be ſom- 
timesdeieted, ſometimes incouraged, ſometime is he raiſed as high as heaven, 
otherwiſc rauithed as lowe asearth, The ignorant,and ſuch as have little ex- 
perience,ncuer make an end of their precipitation, bur fall intoconfuſion, and 
Into Epicurus his Chaos,voyde and infinite. T hereis another third kind of thole 
that wanton it about wiſedome, which as yet they cannot iitraine, yet are 
they in light thercof ; andit I might ſay ſo, they may clap her on the hand. 
Theleare neyther ſhaken,neyther doethey tall,they are not as yet on the con- 
tinent, but they.are alreadie in the harbor, Since then there is ſo great a diſtance 
betwixt thoſe that are on high,& thoſe that are moſt low,fince that they which 
arein the middeſt,feele as yet ſome ſtorme, and that they are followed with 
moredanger to rcturne vntoa more wicked life, we muſt not addiftour ſelues 
60 any occupations, we muſt reiet them. It they were once entred,they would 
ker ſome other in their places, Let vs hindertheir beginnings, and the leſſela- 
bour willthere be tokeepethem from beginning,then to ſee them take end. * 
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That Philoſophers are mot diſobedient bat more obedient ond faithful to Princes, then 
theſe ambitions and Palatines : for theſe afſett enuie andre alwayes unquict, ofien 


u full of good merchandize. They impute this benefite alſo , although it happen unto 
(/ach is the Stoicks pride} they make « wiſe-man equallwith him. 


# Heydeceiue themſelucs,in my iudgment, that ſu poſc that they 
3 who have wholly addicted themſeluesto Philoſophie, are diſo- 

bedient and rebellous to. their Magiſtrates and Kings, orthat 

they contemne thoſe by whoſe authoritic publique affairs are 
 adminiftred : for contrariwiſe there is not any onethatreueren- 
ceth and reſpe&eth them more then they. And: not: without cauſe; for rhar 
Kings cannotdoe greater good vntoany manin this. world, thento thoſe thac 
may enioy/apeaceablerepole. : It muſt then neceffarity fall out, that ehey ro 
whom publique aſſurance openeth the wayrto the intention they haucrts hue 
well,(hould-reverencethe author oftheſame govdas'rheir Lord and Father. 
Andtruely farre more then thoſe light: witted and irrefolure mer, whobeing 
nfinirely- bound vnto their Princes, will notwithſtanding hane men:chinke that 
they owethem more,on whom a man cannot imploy any liberalitie,how great 
ſocuer it be,that may ſatisfie their nabitious deſires', which increaſe alwayes 
the more,the more they arc glutred.' Bur he that thinketh ro receiue new be- 
neftits,hath alreadie forgotten the olde, and covetovineſſe hatty nor any vice 


more greatrhen ingratitude. Adde hereunto now;that chereare&noneo _ 
| | that 
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arpleaſed,but they loue them, becauſe they line uy weder them, «nd are ſuch that 


manie.. Atlength he counſellth him to aſpire unto vertue,that is,to God ; for that | 


| 
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that are imployed,and conucrſant in publique aftaires, that reſpeRteth tholear 
any time, whom he hath oucr-ſtripped,but lookes into thoſe that our-firip him, 
and it is not ſoplcaſant a matter vnto them,to ſee many men come after them : 
as it is gricuous vnto them, that any one {hould ouer-paſſe them indignitie. AJl 
ſort of ambition hath this vice,thar it never reſpeReth that which is paſt. Ang 
ambirion is not onely inconſtant and wandring , but al] couctouſneſle likewiſe; 
becauleit beginneth alwayes from the end. Bur that ſincere and poorc man, 
who hath torlaken the Court andthe Palace, and all preheminencic in com- 
mon-wecale to retire himſelte tor more noble intents and cnds, loucth thoſe by 
whoſe authoritie it is lawfull for him rodoethclſe things with fecuritic; hea- 
lone payeth them with gratuitall teſtimonic of acknowledgement, and confeſ 
ſeth himſclfe ro be indebted vntothema for a great good, although they knowe 
not his good will.Eucn as he honoureth and reuerenceth his Maſtcrs,by whoſe 
inſtrutions hc isdeſpoyled of thole vices,in like ſort reſpeReth he thoſe, vnder 
whole prorcRion and gouernement he may exerciſc honeſt diſciplines.But the 
King proteRerh others alſo by his power. Who denicth it ? But cuen as a 
mongſt others thar hauc trauclled by Sca,and haue beene partakers of oneand 
the ſamecalme, hce thinketh himſclfe more bound vnto Neptune, that bath 
brought home more great quantitie of precious merchandize ; and as the Mer- 
chant paycth his vow with greater courage then a Paſſenger doth: Andashe 
alſo amongſt the Merchants that bringeth perfunes,purplcs,and other pretious 
things which arc ſolde for their waighrt in gold, rcknowledgeth this fauor more 
liberally , then doth hethat hath bur laide downe poore Metchand:zc, and 0- 
ther things which ſhoutd ſerue but toballiſtand loade the ſhip: $o the bene- 
lite of thi; peace,appertayning toall,doth more deepely content them that vic 
the ſame well : Forthere are many of theſe Magiſtrates and mightie men, to 
whom peacc is more troubleſome then warre. Art thou of that opinion, that 
they which make no other vſc of peace, but to imploy it indrunkenneſle, inry- 
ot and othct forts of vices; for the extermination of which,it were neceſlarieto 
enterpriſca warrc,thall be ſo much obliged for the ſame? Except happily thou | 
wert of that opinion,thata wiſe-man were ſo inivſt, that hee thought that hee 
were no wayes obliged to his gouernour, for publique and common benefits, ] 
owe much vnto the Sunne and Moone,and yetthey ſhine not for mealone. | 
am particularly bound vnto the yeare, and to God that tempereth and gouer- 
ncth che ſame,alrhough they hauc not been ordained for my particular honor. 
Itis the fooliſh auarice of mortall men, that maketh a dinifton of theſe goods, 
and a:{igneth the propertie vnto them, and that belecuerth nothing ahh 6 his 
that is for publique profit. But this wiſe-man iudgeth nothing ro be more apt- 
ly his, then that which is common betweene him andall other men.For goods 
cannot becommon,ifthe portions ofthem appertaincd not to particulars. A 
man is made partaker how little part ſocuer he cnioy in acommonthing. Adde 
bcreunto alſo this other reaſon, thatthe greateſt and trueſt goods are not ſod 
uided,thar alittle ſhould light vpon euerie private man. T hey come wholly 
into cuerie mans poſſeſhon. Of thoſe preſents which Princes make vnto 
people,the particulars rake as much by powle, as hath beene promiſed tocuery 
| one. Ara common banquet,and atthe common dole of fleſh, and in all that 
which is recciued by hand,the almes isdiſtriburtcd in prices. But theſe indiut- 
[ible goods, ſuch as peace and libertic are;theſealſo areintire to all, as they are 
particular vnto euecry one : and therefore a wiſe-manconſidereth what he is, by 


whoſe meansthe publique neceſſitic conſtraineth him no more to bearcarmGs, 
| nor 
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' nor contend the Warch,nor to ſtand Sentinellon the walls,and not to pay an 
| infinitic of taxes any more which warre bringeth withit, and giuerth thanks vn- 
 rohis Prince. This doth Philolophie teach vs,cſpecially tro bedutitully thank- 
tyil for benefites,and fairhfuliy to requiterhem; and the onely acknowledgc- 
mentſometimes ſcrueth tor payment. He will therefore conteſle that he is very 
much bound vnto him, by whoſe wiſe gouernemear and prouidence thisgrear 
and happic repolc 1s befalne him,to be ablcro paſſe thererme of his life in ſuch 
tranquilitie and quiet, which is not interrupted by any publique occupations, 


"TwGodOMEL1s that gaue this peace, 
Him as my God Jle honour without ceaſe. 


[f:hen theſe calmes and contentments are fo principally to be aſcribed rohim 
that hath procurcd taem tor vs,the greateſt good whereot is 


| 
f 


He (as theuſeeit ) my yoaked teamepermits 
To plow the earth,by him mn pleaſant fits, 
Ine Oaten pipe [ tune as beit befits. 


| How much ought we to eſteeme that repoſe which we partake with the gods, 
| tharmaketh vs become gods. T hus ſay I Zacilives, thus call I thee to heaucn by 
abort way. Sexti«: was wont ro ſay , That [ve1T ER could not doe more then a 
goo] mm. [ve itER hath morc meanesto beliberall rowards men. But among. 
0 g00d men, he is not the better that is the richer, no more then betwcene 
two that haue cquall knowledge in gouzrning a ſhip,thou wilt not call him ber- 
erthat gouerneth a Carricke or great veſſe]l,and full of rich lading. What ad- 
unntage hath 7w2izer oucra good man? It is but onely this, that he is more long 
tinegood. A wiſe-man reckoneth himſelfe nothing the lefſe, becauſe his ver- 
tuce are determined in a ſhorter time. Eucn as of two wiſe-men,he which isdead 
n fuineiTe of his age,is not more happie then he, whoſe vertue hath taken end 
nlefer years. $0 God likewiſe ſurmounteth nor a wiſeman in felicity,although 
heexced aim in age. T bat vertueis not greater which is longer. Jupiter bath 
al th ſe rhings, but he hath giucnthe vie and poſlcfſion thereof vnto others : 
| Tus »acty vſc apportain<th vnto him,that he isthe cauſe that others may vie 
| eſame, The wiſe-man likewiſe isgladto ſee the poſſeſſion of ail goods1n an 
other mans hands,:nd maketh as ſmall account alſo of that as 1upsrer doth, and 
further ſuppoſerh him(cltc to have this aduantage abouc him , that /ypiter can- 
| Nthave vſcofthem and a wiſe-man will not. Let vs therefore belecue Sex!rms, 
wao ſh-weth vs a faire way,and cricth out, Thisis the way to heaven,by ſobri- 
eric, oy temperance,and by patience in aducrlitie. T he Gods diſdaine no man, 
enuie no man, they entertain and ftretch forth their hand to thoſe that aſcend. 
Wondereſtthou to hearethat men goe vnto the Gods? God commeth vnto 
men,nay ( which is morc neere ) hecommeth into men. There is not any loulc 
thatisgood without God, There arecertainediuine ſeeds diſperſed inthe bo- 
dies of men, whichgroweanſwerable to their originall, and growe alike vnto 
tatgraine from whence they rooke their beginning, ifthey be cntcrtained in 
tne boſome of a good huſbandman. Burt ifhe becuill, he choaketh themas a 
barrenand faggie ground ; and finally, in ſtead of corne beareth chaffe & ſtraw. 
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0 faire, O honeit Epiitle, and of honetieit [elfe, and that indeed it is the onely 900d, 
| thereit but inopinien. He that willſafely and ſecurely line, let him [0 thinke, (yþy 
ltkenefſe ? Let him haue areadie buckler agam#t allcaſualties, which is to follow Gay, 
A lenzth he anſwereth certaine obiections, La#tly he ſheweth that a bleſſed life 
as acircle, perfect both in ſmall and great. T hat nothing « added, nothing taken 
therefrom by externallihines. 1t must be retterated. Ofane, 0 hone#, enioy they 
this, rhohast ſucha mine. 


££2/2%2- Hy letter hath delighted me, and awakened me when I was wes 
a0 19% i ried, and quickened my memorie alfo, which is now ſlow ang i 
3, h-auic. VV hy lhouldcſt thou not, my Zacilzs, thinke this per. 
Bs {wa.jon to be thegreateſt inſtrumentof bleſſed lite, that there is 
ELZS oncly one good, that is to ſay, that which is honeſt ? Heethar 
hath circumſcribed all ſorts of good vnder honeltte, is happie in bimſelte. For 
he that iudzeth that other things are goods, ſubicteth himſelf ro the powerof 
Fertune, and dependeth on another mans will. T his man is ſorrowtuil for the 
loife of his children, another carcfull of them that are licke, and tharother, if 
they be diſhoneſt and noted of infamic. T hou ſhalt ſee one man tormented 
| with the loueof another mans wife, and another tranſported with the loue hee 
bearcth his owne. T here wantcth not ſome one likewiſe, that is diſtraRted with 
| therepulſc he recciueth in his aſteQcd dignitie, and another that is diſguſted 
with the honor which he poſicſieth. But the greateſt number of all thoſe men 
which are thus miſerablc, is ot them whom the aſſault and touch of impendent 
| death, whichthey fearc on cucry ſide, preſſethand rormenteth inceſſantly, for 
' there is nothing frum whence they thinke not,that ſhe ſhould not aſlaile them. 
' T herefore as it they lined in an enemies country, they ought to looke about 
| themon every {ide,and on cuery voice they heare,to turne their neckesthither- 
' ward : torexcept this fare bedriuen out of their breaſts, they live in continuall 
| heart-vreake and ſuſpition. Some will be found out that haue beene ſentinto 
| cxiie, anddepriucd of their goods, and ſome alſo will occur ( which kinde of 
| pouertie is the moſt irkeſome) poore in their riches. Thou ſhalt meete with 
| ſomethatare fhipwrackzd, or ſuch as haue ſuffered ſome ſuch like thing vnto 
| {hipwracke, whom cither the wrath or enuy of the common ſort (which1sa 
| dangrrous weapon to wound the better ſort) hath overthrowne vnawares,and 
 wh-n they were moſt lecurc,atterthe manner ofa guit, which is wont to breake 
forth in the moſt ſeeming ſccurireof acalme, or a ſudden lightning, at whoſe 
| cracke the neighbouring countries haue trembled. For cucn as he that is nec- 
_ reſtrothis tire, remaincth as much amazed, asf he had beene ſtriken: in like 
 ſort,inthe{caccidents that come by violence,the calamitic oppreſſeth one, but 
| tearerhthereft, & maketh theabilitie to ſuffer equal with the heauines ofthole 
. thardoe futfer, Other mens misfortuncs, which ſurpriſe them ar vnawares, 
 a%mith the mindes of all thoſethat ſee them. And cuen as the onelynoiſcofa 
ing although it benort charged, frighteth the birds. In like manner, wee not 
6nelytrembleat the ſtroake, bur artheleaſt cracke we heare. No man therefore 
c2n be bleſſed, thathath credited himſelfe to this opinion. For nothing 1s bleſ- 
(cd, but that which is without fearc: the life is miſerable that is incomber 


with ſuſpition. \Vhoſocucr hath addited himlelfe very much vnto —_— 
ut 
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hath made himſelteagreatand inexplicable matter ot perturbation. There is | 


| bur one way for him to tract, that will ſearchouta lite tull of atturance, which 


' is to contemne the goods of Fortune, and to content himſelte with that which | 


' is honeſt. For if any man thinketh that there 1s any other thing berter then ver- 
' tue, orthatthere 15any other good beſides the ſame : he openerth his boſlome 
to that which Fortune ſpreadeth, and with extrcame care expeteth thoſe 
goods whercof the maketh larges.Suppoſe,and imagine in thy minde,that For- 
tune maketh publike plates,and that {he caſteth amiddelt this great atlemb! y ot 
men, honors, riches, and ftauours, whercotthe one part is broken and torne in 
eeces, betweene the hands of thoſe that rauith them ; another part 1$ vnequal- 
ly diuided by a diſloyall focietie; and another hath wrovghe their incitimable 
damage,that hauc engrofled them;and finally alſo ſome others, have tallen into 
the hands of ſome they thought not any wiſe of, and others haue beene Joit by 
' running atrer the fame oucr-grecdily, and they hauc bintorne out ofour hands 
by reaſon ofthe oucr-greedy detire which we bad toattain them. Toconclude, 
there 15 not any, how hapyic focuer his rauithment be, whoſoioy, in reſpect of 
that be hath rautihed,can endure long time. For witch cauſe, the wiſer fort,as 
ſoone as they ſee the preſents brought in, flie our of the theater, as knowing 
well, that alittle thing would colt them deare. No man htighteth with himthar 
retircth, no man ſtriketh him tharflicth, it is vpon che prey the contention 
groweth. The ſame lucceſte is there in thote things that Fortune caſteth down 
trom on high. We burncin miſerable deitreatter thele goods, weare in great 
trauell, we delire rohaue many hands; now regard wethis ran, preſently that 
man, wethinke that they are roo ſlowly ſent vnto vs which {tir vpourdoiires, 
and that it can fall but into few mcns hands, although it be expected and deti- 
red by all men. Wedecſire to encounter thoſethar fall; we laugh it we may fur- 
prileany thing, and ſomeother cnute, whom vaine hope hath deceiued. Vee 
redeemea lamentable damage withalitcle prey, orthereby were decenned.Ler 
vs therefore depart from theſe playcs, and let vs give place tothelſe rauifhers. 
Lettheſe men hxe their intention as muchas they will on thoſe goods which 
bang inthe airc, and let them.ſ{clues likewiſe be more in ſuſpence. x \Whoſocucr 
5refo!lucd to be blefTed, let himreſolue there is but one good, which is honelty. 
Forit he ſuppoſeth that there is any other good ; firſt of all he iudgerh cuill of 
Gods prouidence, becauſe many miſhaps befall good men : and becauſe all thar 
which the hath giuen vs, is but of a very ſmall continuance, if thou compare it 
wita thoage of tac whole world. From this complaint ir groweth,that weare 
vngraretull interpreters of divinethings. We complaine, becauſe goods befall 
 1snot cuory day,th.t they are little,that they arc iacertaine,and that they mult 
luddeniy depart fromvs. Hencecommeth it to pale, that wee will nor live, 
neitherhane defiroto Gie £ we hatelife, and we feare death. Allour counſailes 
 arevncertaine, and there isno felicitie that can ſatisfie vs. T he cauſe hereot 15 
 nothingeiſe, but that we hauenotas yetartaincd that ſoucraigne good, which 
cannot be ſurmounted by any other thing, and on which weovght to [tay our 
 detires, for aboue the place that is molt higheſt, there is no other place. Askcll 
thou me why vertuc hath necd ofnothing? Becauſe ſhe is pleaſed with things 
preſent, and defireth nor the abſent. 'T bere15 nothing but feemeth oreat vnto 
her, becauſe that en ery thing ſufficerh her. And if thou thouldeſt ſeparate thy 
ſelfe from this opinion,ncither pieticnor faith [ould have any place. Hethat 
would follow both the one and the other, ſhall beeconſtrained to ſuffer verie 
much of that which we call cuill, and to ſpend much of that which we _— 
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and reckon of tor good, Furthermore, conſtancic that muſt maketriall of her | 
ſelfeis ioſt, magnanimiric isloltalſo, becauſethe cannot approue her ſelfe, ex. 
cept ſhe contemneal things asoucr baſe, which the common ſort deſireth asthe 
moſt greateſt. In bricte, thegrace and requitall of all good turnes is loſt, it is 
but paine and travel, if wc thinke that there is any other thing more precious 
then faith, and if wee fixe not our eyes on that whichis the beſt. Buttoler 
theſe things paſle, either thoſe thatare called goods, or none atall; or aman 
is happier then God. For God maketh no vieot thoſe goods Which are pre- 
parcd for vs, diſordinate pleaſures, fooliſh expences in banquets, riches, nor 
any of that which may allurea man, or draw him to loathſome pleaſures, ap- 
pertaine not to him. We muſtthen ſay (that which is incredible) either that 
God hath want of theſe goods: or wee muſt conclude vpon this argument, 
that whatſocuer God wanteth is notgood. Furthermore, there are many things 
that would be thought to bee goods, which are more amplic employed on 
| bcaits then on men. T hey cate with more greater appetite, they are not 
| ſoone wearied intheaRt ot generation, their forces are more great and laſting, 
whereby it followeth that they are more happy then man : torthey live with- 
out wickedneſle or deceit, they enioy their pleaſures, which they enioy more 
fully, and more calily, without any feare of ſhame or repentance. Conſider 
| thou theretore, whether that isto be called good, wherein God is overcome 
| by man. Let vs lodge the ſoueraigne good in our mindes, He loſethall his 
| grace anddignitic, if trom the better part, which 1s in vs, it ſhould betranſlated 
tothe worle, and ſhould be transferred to the ſenſes, which are more aRive 
in brute beaſts. Our chicteſt felicitic is not to be planted in the fleſh. Thoſeare 
rue goods which rcaſon giueth, they arc ſolideand eucrlaſting; which cannot 
txll, neither be decreaſed nor diminiſhed. Thereſt are goods in opinion, = 
| haue onely a common name with the true, but they haue nopropertie or ct- 
| tes of vertue inthem. Lerthem then becalled commodities, or according to 
* ur phraſe, profits and reuenues. But let vs know that they are but as our 
 {laues, and not any part of vs, Jetthem be in ſuch ſort with vs ; that we remem- 
| ber our ſelues thatthey are without vs, and if they be with vs, wee muſt put 
' them in the number of thoſe things which are moſt baſe and abic&, and for 
' which no man oughtto waxe proud. For whatis more fooliſh, then for aman 
; ropleaſc himſelfe, in that which himſelfc hath not done? Let all cheſe things 
; approach vs, but not cleaue vnto vs, and itthey muit bee drawne from vs, {et 
' them be ſo ſcuered, that we be notdiſtrated and tornetherby. Let vs vſethem, 
and not glory inthem, and ler vs vſe them ſparingly, as ſuch things as are lent 
; vs, andarenotto remaine with vs. Whoſocuer victh them contrary to reaſon, 
he hath not long time enioyed them. For felicitic it ſelfe hurteth vs, except it 
be well tempered and gouerned: is oucr-preſled, if ſhe truft her ſelfe to tranſ: 
rorie goods, {he 1s quickly forſaken, and leſt ſhe ſhould be forſaken, ſhetormen- 
t.th her ſelteinfinitly. Thereare few men who hauec had the fortuneto lay by 
theirtel:citie contentedly. T hereſt of men, withthoſe goods that madethem 
 eſt-emedaboue others, aredeiced, and that which for a time exalred them, 
tinally humblech them. Much wiſdome therefore muſt be made vic of, which 
mav diſpoſe them with meaſure and parſimony. For a diſordinatelibertie&- 
1c: beareth and deſtroyeth his proper riches in ſuch ſort, that immeaſurable 
xp nce hith never continued long, if reaſon by her moderation bad not re 
irainedthe ſame. The milerableend of diners cities will make thee know this, 
wale luxurious empires in their firſt lower and pride haue decayed, and - 
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\ reach th ce, that all rhac which hach bin gotten by vercue; 15 ruimated by ſuper- 
 fuitic and Jauiſh expence. Againſt rheſe cafualrics. are we to arme our ſclucs. 
| There is notany wall that can re(ift chebarreries of. Fortune : and iris within 
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may beaſſailed, but h-cannot be ſarpriſeg.. Wilt thou know what forrificati- 
onitis? That hetroublke nothimleltewith anything rhacmay happen,thathe 
belecuethat whatſoever, yea euen that which ſcemethto offend: hum, depen- 
deth on the conſeruation of the whole world, and thatiris apart of that which 
finiſherh che courſc and ofice of the heauens. A man ought to take pleaſure 
inall that which God taketh plcaſurcein; hee ought td admire himſelfe, and all 
that which is in him, torthisonely conſideration, that he cannot be vanquiſh- 
ed, that he holdeth hiseuil} vnder his feere, and that:with rcaſon, then which 
nothing 1s more powerfull, he ſurmounteth Fertune, griefeand iniuric. Lone 
reaſonthen, for the Joue rhereot willarme thee againſt all che greatcſt misfor- 
tunes tharmay be, The joue of their yong ones cauſeth wilde bealſtes, to fall 
into ſnares, who otherwiſe by their fierceneſſe and violence were vntameable. 
Sometimes rhe deſire of glonte hatly drawne ſome. yong and generous mindes 
;nto conteinpr, beck ahd fire:the opinion and ſhadow of vertue hath 
cgged ſome on to ſeeke out a voluntarie death. Bur the (tronger and conſtan- 
ter reaſon is againſt all this, the more vehement and violent becommeth thee a- 
exinſtall feareanddanger. Youdoe nothing, will ſome man ſa wy; becauſe you 
deny that there 1s any other good bur honeſtic. T his defence of yours ſhall nor 
make you ſtrong and impregnable againſt Fortune. For you lay that among(t 
thelegoods, a man oughtto include obedient children, cities well governed, 
and parents thatare honeſt..:And yetif theſe be in any danger, you cannot ſee 
itwithoutaſtoniſhment. For aſiege ofthy cnie, the death of thy children, and 
the bondage of thy parents will trouble thee. Bur I will ſet thee downe what it 
ts, that is accuſtomably anſwered for vs inthis caſe,and then againe will I adde 
| whar belides that may be anſwered in my iudgement.” T here is another con- 
dition in thoſe rhings which being taken from vs,ſabſtiture ſomeorher incom- 
moditiein their place, as health being impaired, changeth it ſeife into licknes, 
the light of the eyc extinguiſhed, afetterh vs with blindneſſe, and when the 
bhammesarecutte, not onelyſinewes periſh, bur debilitie followerh in ſtead 
| thereof. And yet thedangerisnot in thoſethings, which wee haue ſpoken of 
alittle before : Why? Becauſe that if I hae loſta good friend, I muſt nor 
thcrefore be perfidious for him, neither if T have buried good children ; there 
5no reaſon that impictie ſhould ſupply their place, roendanger and hurt me. 
Morcouer, by this death, friends and childrenarenorloſt, it is but rhe bodic. 
Bur good cannot be loſt,batiby one only mcan, that is, if ir ſhould changer ſelfe 
into euill, which Nature permitteth not, for all vertues and all cheiraQtions re- 
| mainc incorruptiÞble. Againe,although thar friends, alrhough thatwell appro- 
ued children,.and have in 'nochingcontradidted their. fathers commands, bee 
dead, yetnotwithſtanding, theres ſomething rhat way ſupply their place. Al- 


{ keſtthou mewhatir may be?: Iris churvertuerhat batt made them good men. 


She ſuffereth nor ar any time, that therethould be any place voide. Sheentire- 
lytaketh ſcrſure of our ſouls; ſheextertainarerh the [orrow of all things, and 
contenceth her felfe to bealong,Fot the power & originalof all goods isin her. 
Whar skillethitifche water chat floweth bee ſtolne;or ficetc away,itrhe foun- | 
tame from whencoit iſſuertybeliuingandrepleniſhed. Thou wilrnotfay, that 
amanis moreauſt, becauſc his children are yetaliue, or tor thar they arc dead, 
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vs, that we ought to arme our ſelues.” If that noblc fortreſſe be aſſured, a man | 
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no more moderate, more honeſt, more wiſe, more better,conlequently agrex 


number of friends make not a man more wiſc, neither the diminution, or want 
of them, maketh him not more fooliſh, and conſequently alſo, neither more 
happy, nor more miſerable. As long as thy vertue thall remaineentire, thou 
{halt neuer teeleany lofſe that thou haft made. What then ? Is not he whois 
cnuironed with a goodly troupe of friends and children more happic ? Why 
{hould he not be ? Becauſe the ſoueraigne good cannot beediminithed or aug. 
mented. He alwaycs remaincth atter the fame falhion,Howſoeuer Fortunecar- 
ric her (elit, although the yeares be 01d,or that hedie before he be aged,itis one 
and the ſame meaſure of the ſoucraigne good, although it be different inage, 
Whether thou make acirclegreatcr orlei{er; iris but in reſpec ofthe ſpace, but 
not of the figure : and although the one hath remained a long time painted, 
and thar thou haſt incontinently detaced the other, and coucred it with duſt in 
the place wherethou haſt calt it; yer both the one and the other were the ſame 


| figure, That which is rightand 1wſt isnor eſteemed by the greatnes,nor by the 


number, nor by the time z it can neither be lengrhencd nor firengrhened. T ake 
as much as thou wilt,an honeſt lite that endured an hundred yeares, and reduce 
anddetermine it in one only day, the one ts as haneftas the ether. Vertue cx- 
rendeth it ſelte more ar large: thee gouerneth Kingdomes, Cities, and whole 
Prouinces, the maketh lawes,the priſeth and honarerth friendſhips, the diftriby- 
teth offices and duties betweene the neerett parents and their children;and pre- 
tently the circumſcriberh her ſclt in a {traiter ſcope otpouertice, banithmer, and 


| loiſe of children. Yer ts the notlefſened,although that from a grear and bigh 


 eftare the is tallen, into a priuate and particular, and from a royall throne, to an 


| abic& and baſe place. And 1t trom a publke and ample power, the reftraine her 
' {elte inahomely cortage, or in ſome corner {he is alwayes as great, itafter (hee 
| hath beenedriucn from all places,the falely retirc ber felfe into her fcife, For 
this notwithſtanding, {he hatha courage great and inuincible, a prudence that 


1>pertect, aultice immutable, and contequently ſhe isalwayes happy. Forthis 
bleiicdnesand this good is todged in one only place,that is to ſay, inthe minde. 
[tis cucrialting,& tull of tranquiliitie, which cannot be without the knowledge 


of d:utne and numanechings. It tojloweth now,that which I ſaid I would an- 
| lwere. A wiſe-man tormenteth not himſclte for the lofle of his children, nor his 


| fnengs, tor he endureth their death with as equall conftancie and courage, as he 


expecteth bis owne. He teareththe oneas little as he grieneth for the other, 
becaulc vertuc conliſterh in conueniencte,all her workes are agreeable with her 


| {eite,and anſwer one another. T hts concord would belaſt, it the minde which 


 {houid be aſlured and conſtant, ſhould ſuffer it ſelfeto be oucrcom with forrow 


and {adnetle. All forts ot aſtoniſhment all feare, ali td1cnefle and flackeneffein 


\ any act whatſocuer,is gi{honeſt. For all chat which ishonett is tull of affurance; 
| anddiligence it is neuer aſtoniſhed, but alwayes prepared. ' What then, thall 


| 


| 


he not feele fome paſhon like vnto trouble ? Shallhe not change his colour? 
Shall nut his countenance diſcouer ſome perturbation, thail noe-his members 


| waxchill? and all other things which a man doth not by the command of the 


minde but by a ſudden and iaconlidcrate heate of nature > I contefſe he thall. 


But he (hall alwayes be thus perſwaded, that nane ofallchis is cuill,nor wor: | 
| thy that a good vnderſtanding ſhould be aftonilhed at. All chat which he ought 


' todoe, he wiildoe boldly and readily :for who is he that will noc fay thar 1tis 


the proper nature of follie, to performe that cowardly and agamft his beart 
which he doth, and to driue the bodtcinto one place, and che mindeinroan0- 
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| ther; and to ſufter himſeite ro be drawne by ſo many contrarie motions. T har 
| cuery thing tor which the cſteemeth her felte ſo much, and for which ſhe cn- | | 
rereth inro admiration of her felfe,maketh her contcmprible, and belides, that | 
which is worle,the pertormeth not that with a good will, from whence the ta- | 
keth her glorie. But if ſhe teareth that any cuill thould betall her, ſhe perplex- | 
cth her ſclfe in exſpcttation thereof : the tormenteth her ſelfe as if the cuill had 
alreadie attainted her; and all that which ſhe tcareth ſhe may ſuffer hereatter, 
ſhe preſently {uftcreth by the mcanes of her feare, Even as there are certainc 
liznes that appcare in the bodic before the feuer commcth ( for a man feelcth a 
duinciſe in the ſinewes,, a laſhrude, a gaping or yawning , and a horcour 
which paſſeth thorowal] che members) In like ſort a licke minde feelerh ſome 
ſhakings and aſſaults, which enteeble him before the cuill touch him: he enters 
into forrows,and loſcth his heart before the time. But what more greater follic 
maya man ſce,then for a man to diſmay his mind for ſuchthings as are yet to 
com ? and not to beable to reſerue himſelte ro ſuffer the rorment when it (hall 
come, but to ſummon milcries from a farrc off, and to-approach them , before 
they preſſe him ; which he were better to delay if he might not anoyge. Wilr 
thou know that no man ought to be tormented for that which is ro come ? 
Whoſocucr {hall heare it ſaid, that ſome fiftic yeares hence he mult be led to 
exccution,he will not torment himfcife, becauſche hath paſt the haltcof this 
time,and that he is not plunged in this diſquiet of mind, which ſhould notcom 
but in an age after. Thelike befallech thoſe ſpirits that are voluntarily ſicke, 
and do nothing but {ecke occalion of forrow, whoare ſad for things long lince 
forcpalled and forgotten. All that which is paſt, and which is to come, is avſent. 
We neyther perceiuethe one nor the other. But thcre is no gricte but of chat 


which thou fecleſt. 


I 


Eris, AY; | 


That Philoſophie affetcth not wordes , and yet neyther renounceth wit nor good di/- 
courſe. The chiefeit matter is that the life be correſpondent to the wordes. Further- | 
more let 5 endeuour toproceedeberauſe we are to aſcend by acgrees , and they are 
three. The degrees of thoſe that are proficient. 


aay Houcomplaincſt that the Letters which I ſend thee, are not writ- 
# aces tcnoucr-curiouſly z but whois he that writeth in ſo an affeted 
| Ag ſtile, but he thar would write to inſinuate ? Such as my ſpeech 
ſhould be if we were itting together ; or if men walked out toge- 
ther,calic and without Art: ſuch will I that my Epiltles be, rhar 
tney neyther be extrauagantnor affeAed, It it were poſſible that a man mighr | 
vnderſtand that which I thinke, I had rather expreſſed it by lignes, then by 
words. AndifT ſhould diſpurelikewiſe,I would not ſtampe vpon the ground, 
norcaſt my hands abroad,nor lift vp my voyce : I would leaue that ro Orators, 
and content my ſelfe ro haue madethce vnderitand my conceit, without inrich- 
ng my ſpcech,or negleCing italſo. I would plainely perſwade thee this one | 
point,thar I firmely belecucthat which I ſay,andthat I noronely belccue the | 
lame,but love it alſo. Men kifle their Miſtreſlc in one ſort, and their children ig 
another;& notwithſtanding in this cmbraccment, ſo holy and ſo chaſte afle- 
on ſufficiently diſcoucreth it ſelfe.Truiy I would notthat my diſcourſes which | 
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\ then,arc there no degrees vnder him ? May a man vpon the ſudden attaine vn- 
| to wiſedome ? I cannot belccuc it: tor he fhat profiteth is counted amonglt the 
' numberof fools, yet is he eſtranged from them by a greardiſtance,and amongſt 
| thoſe thatare proficient alſothere are great diflercnces - they are diuided, as 
| ſome ſay into threerankes; The hrit are they that have nor as yet atrained 
| wiſedome, but arc alreadic ſcricd necre vnto it, although that which is neere is 
| as y2t without. T hou wilt as5keme who theſcarc? They are thoſe who haue 
| alreadic laide afideall their affections and vices, & that have learned that which 
| they oughtroembrace,but their aſſurance 15not as yer experimented. T hey 
' have not as yetthe vſe of their good ; yet can they not fall againe any moreon 
| that which they bavealreadiefled. T hey are ſo farre forward that they can- 
| not rctire backe, but they know it not as ns And as I remember I hauec writ- 
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' tolde what differences there are betwixt the ſickneſles of the ſoule,and thepal- 
' fons ofthe minde. Yet will I refreſh rhe memorie therof 'vnto thee. T he lick- 


| ver-much affectation in our diſcourſe. In briefe, ſee here whar is the ſumme of 


| ſpeech bean! werablctoour life : he hath fulfilled his promiſe who is the ſame 


the cure then mayeſt thou reioyce. When [hall it be that thou wilt lodgethat 


\ thepaſſtions ; and that theyareas yetaffraide to fall, becauſe no man is outof 
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men hole of ſo great matrers,[hould bedull and drie: for Philoſophic won, 
ceth nota happicand gentle ſpirit, yer will the nor likewiſe that we employ g. 


our intention. Let vs ſpeake what we thinke,and think whar we ſpeake ; letour 


when thou ſcelt him, and when thou heareſt him : we {hall ſee what he is, and 
how great heis ; but he mult alwayes be one. [t 15 not neccl]aric that our words . 
be plcating,bur that they profir. Butif eloquence may befall any man, with- 
oft much labour and aftetation, if it be alreadie acquired , or hath coſt himlir. 
tlc;lethim bouldly make vſe thercot, and employ it in worthic ſubieds. Let ir 
be ſuch that it dr expreſſe the matter,thenit (cite, All other Arts appertain 
onlyro the wir, but nothing is.intreatcd ot here but the affairs ofthe mind. The 
licke-man ſceketh not out an cloquent Philitian, but ſuch a one as knoweth 
how to cure well : yet it ſo be it lo tall out, that he who knoweth how to heale 
well,diſcourſcth cloquently of that which he ought topertorme, he ought nor 
ro bediſpleaſed therear. Neyther alſo ought he to rcioyce, becauſe heis falne 
into the handes of a Phyſirian that can ſpeake well: tor it 1s as muchas if ask1l- 
full Maſt-rofa Ship wcrea good! y manalſo. Why ſcratcheſt thou mineeares? 
Why delighteſt thou me? 1 hou mult; there is another thing now in hand, 
thou muſt miniſter me an actuail cautcric, I muſt be lanced, I muſt hauea Dyct 
preſcribed me: tor this cauſe art thou called, T hyduery isto healean old lick- | 
neſſe that is dangerous and publique. T hou haſt as much todoc as the Phyſt- 
tianinthe plague time. Wilt chou ſpend the time about wordes ? If thou finiſh 


which thou haſt learned ſo inwardly in thy {clfe,that it may never moredepart 
from thee ? \V hen wilt thou make trial] thereof ? tor it ſufhceth not tocommit 
them to memorie,as thou doeſt other ſciences: T hou muſt aſſay to put them 
in execution. Hethat knoweth all this is nottiappie, but he that doth it. What 


ren in accrtaine Fpiſtle,cthey know not that they doe know it. They can al- 
readie make vſe of their good but their confidence is yet vnaſſured. Som there 
arethat ſpeake thus of this ſort of men, who profite and whom I ſpeake hereto» | 
fore and ſay that they haue alreadiceſcaped the lickneſſes of the minde,but not 


the danger of vice, but he that hath wholly driucn it fromhim ; bur no onedri- 
ucth it away but he that hath aſſumed wiſedome in his place. I haue oftentimes 


neſles arc inuetcratc and obdurate vices, ſuch as arc auarice, and ouer great am- 
bition, 
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pirion,at ſuch rime as they hauc intangled the minde, and haue begunto bea | 
 perpetuall ſickenefſe. Andro be thorr, the tickenefſe is an obttinare wdgement 
' in wicked things,as if a man ſhould greatly delire that which he ovght nor to | 
deſire but lightly ; or ifrhou like it better, we may define it rhus. To defire 
chatouer-vehemently which we ought to with tor lightly, or which a man 
ould notany wayes wiſh or delire; or elſe ro priſe that oucr-much whick a 
man ſhould priſe vcrie little or nothing atall. AﬀeRions are improbable, ſud- 
den and violent motions of the minde, waich beitig frequent ana neglected, 
haue cauſed aſickeneflc,as adeſcent and dittillationof rhume doth ; which be- 
| ingas yct vnformed,cngencrerf{a cough : burif ir continue and waxcth olde,ir 
becommeth Phthiſ7s.Eucn ſo they who hauc alrcadic profired nuch,are our of 
lickeneſJe, yet feele they as yer ſome paſhons, yer are they neere vnto perfetti- 
on. The ſecond fort 15 of thoſe who haue eſcaped the greateſt pathons and 
lickeneſſes of the ſoule, bur it isin ſuch a ſort that they are nor cercaine in the 
| noſſethion of their ſecucitiez for they may tall againe into their infirmicies. This 
| other third ſortis exempt from anumber ofthe greater vices, but not our of all : 
he hatHf fled from avarice, bur is as yet ſenſible of wrath: he is no more ſubict 
ro pleaſures and voluptuouſneſſe, bur heis full of ambirion : heis nor coucrous, 
but he is as yet fearefull and rimorous ; bur in this fearc he is ſuFcicntly aſſured 
in ſomethings, and ſheweth himſelfe remifſe in ſome other things : he contem- 
neth death,bur he fearethdolour. Let vs thinkea lirrle vpon this third place : 
it will be well with vs,if we be admirted vnte this third number. Tt is with a 
ereat felicitie ofnature,and with a ſtudie accompanied with, a great and indu- 
ſrious diligence,that a man entreth into theſecond ranke : yet muſt wenor de- 
iſe thoſe of the third order. Thinke with thy ſelfe how many cuils thou ſee- 
eſt about thee ; beholde how there is not ay offence how dereſtable ſoeuer ir 
be,of which wecannor ſhew ſome examples. See how wickednefle encreafcth 
daily,and what fau!rs are committed borh in publique and private; and thou 
ſhalt vnderſtand rhat we haue profited enough,if we be not ranked amongſt the 
| worſt. Bur I hope, ſayeſt thou,that I may be made oneof the honourable or- 
| der. I ſhould rather wiſh vs this good fortune,then promile it. Wearealrcadice 
| eaſed andarreſted : werunneafter vertue, but we are intzngled and ſnated in 
vices. Tam aſhamed to ſpeakcit ; we follow nor honeſt things, bur then when 
| {wecandocnothing e!ſe. Bur how great areward artendeth vs, if wee would 
| wholly breake off our occupations, and ſhake off thoſe cuils which holde vs 
captiue. Neither deſire,ncither fearc ſhou!d compell vs, but being freed from 
all terrors,intire and incorrupred againſt all pleaſures, we ſhould no more be at- | 
fraide of death,or of the Gods : We ſhould vnder{tandthar neyther death is c- | 
uill,and that the Gods are good : as infirmeand feeble is that which may hurt, 
25that tro whom it hurreth. The beſt things,and ſuch as never hurr, doe expect 
vs when we ſhall depart one day out ofthis order,ro mount thoſe high and ſu- | 
blime places with a placabilitie of minde, and after the errours ſhall be driucn 
{ away,withan intire and perfe& libertic. Askeſt thou whar ir is? Notto feare 
men or Gods, neither to will that which is diſhoneſt nordeſire oucr-much , and 
to haue thegreateſt power ouer himſclfc. Ir is an incſtimable good for a man | 


to beable to become hisowne. 
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| mult tollow it,as if as yet we were young. Shall I goe vnto the T heateras olde 


me what I tcach? Forſooth this,that how olde tocucr a man be, he ought al 
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That he heareth Philoſophic, and goeth to the Schooles, Hee complaineth of the negl;. 
gence and ſloath of men, which learne other things,and neglect Philoſophic, Doe not 
then ſo,my L vc 1 1v s,make hait andlearne gooaneſſe. What good * That which 
oncly honeit. And againe he approneth by arguments that it is ſo , and that other 
things arenot, A laudable and wiſe Epiitle. 


ee? Hou threatneſt methat thou wilt be mine enemic, if ſo be I con- 
[ ccalc ought from thce of thoſe rhings which I daily doe. Beholde 

a7, [v8 bow frecly and {imply I live with thce : for this allo will Pimpart 
£7 [Sd vnto thee] hear a Philoſopher,and for theſe tive daics paſt alrea- 
"Oz dic hauc I haunted the ſchoole,and hauc heard him Sifoute from 
cightotthe clocke. I am olde cnough,wiltthou ſay, togoe thither : and why 
ſhould'notthisage begood ? What greater follic may there be , then becaule 
of long time thou halt not lcarned,not to learne at all? What then, ſhall Idoe 
nothing clſc but that which thoſe yongfvll and refreſhed wantons do, I ſhould 
thinke my ſclfe happic, iftherc were nothing ill beſceming mineage but that, 
T bis Schoole admitreth men of all ages. Let vs waxe olde inthis Schoolc, we 


as am? thall Icauſc my ſelte to be carried to the ſports and publique ſpeta- 
cies? ſhallnot onecovple of combatants be {ingled out to fight, except I be a 
!lookeron ? and ſhall I be aſhamed togoe and ſee a Philoſopher ? So long art 
thou tolcarneas long as thou art ignorant ; and if wce giue crcditeto thePro- 
uerbe,ſolong as thou liucſt : neithercan this more hit]y be applicd to any thing | 
thento this,ſo long art thou to learne in what manncr thou ſhou{deſt live, as 
long as thou liveft. Yct tcach I alſo ſomething in this Schoole. Askeſt chou | 


waye;tolcarne. Vndoubreely Iam athamcd to ſec how men liue. As often as | 
[ enter into the Schoolc,] mult of necefhitic, as thou well knoweſt, paſle by the 
Neapolitane Theatre: it is their way that goe ro letronadtes houſe. T his 

Theatre before I come 15 repleniſhed with peopie, although rhe greateſt ſtudic | 
that they vſe,is but to 1udge who it i5that playeth beſt vpon the Flute. A great 
number of mcn flocke thither to hcare the Fites and the Grecians T rumpets 
ſound ; but inthat place where a man learncth to bea good man, few men w' 
there. And thele allo in diucrs mens iudgement ſccrac to haue no good bult- 
ncfſc in hand,they cailthem men of little ſpirit and loyterers. I ſhould be glad 
to ſcermy {ile mocked inthis kinde. A man ought to cndure patiently thein- 
117t1es of rhe ignorant, It becommeth him that tollowetia honeſt things to con- | 
remne this contempt. Courage,my Luciliz:,goc forward, and make haſt, Ielt 
tht betilithee which is falne vpon me,that isro learnc in thine olde age : but 
haftethy (clic. fince for the preſent thou baſt vndertaken that which thoucanſt 


' 


| 


andy compicaicly learne , although thou ſhouldeſt attaine the fulneſſe of 
| thincage: how much, ſayeſtthov, ſhall T profite? As much as thou wouldeſt 
| aſfiv. VWaar expeteſt thou then ? No man hath cuer beene wiſe by 
 caſuzitte. Riches will come of it ſelfe, honor ſhall be offered, grace and dignitie 
| happ!ly {hall be thruſt vpon thee : but vertue will not befall thee, when thou 
 3ttle thinkeſt ofit, neither alſo with ſlight trauell, and little paine. He muſt not 


be wearie of thetrauell which he taketh, who ſhould at onetime gaine all the 
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goods ofchis world. For there tsbut one only goad;that is toſay, that which 
is honeſt. Inthole things that areplaulible to tame, thou tbalt tinde nothing 
| true, nothing certaine. 1 will telltrhcewhy that is onely good which is honett, | * 
becauſe thou ſuppoſeli,that in my former Epiltle I baue not ſufficiently cxpre(- | 
ſed vato thee the realun, and tor,thatthou thinkeft then, Ihaue better praiſed, 
| then proucd this propolition, and I will fuccinetly, andin tew words, lignitie 
and abridge all that which I haue ſpoken; Ali things haue their: proper good. 
The Vine is commended for his fruittulnes, the wine for his taſte, and the Hart 
for his ſwift footing. Why askeit thou, wheretorc horſes hauc ſtrong backes? 
becaule he onely ſerueth to beare burthens. The firit thing thatis required in 
adop, that is, to be employed in ſearching out and hunting wilde bealts; is his 
quicke ſent; if to oucrtake them, ts his [wittncl{c;at to bite and invade then, his 
herceneſle. In all chings that whereunto a man is borne, and for which hee is 
prized and eſteemed, isalwayes the beſt. Whar isthe beſtthing ina man ? Iris 
his reaſon. By it he ſurpaſleth beafts, and followeth the gods: very ncere, So 
then perte& reaſon.is a mans proper good, all other things are4uch, as brute 
beaſts pertake them in common as well as he. If he be mightie;ſo arc Lionszifhe 
be faire, ſoisthe Peacocke z it he be (wift, ſo is the horle :. I will not ſay that hee | 
is oucrcome and ſorpaſled in all theſe things. I diſpute not what that is, which 
is moſt excc/lent in him, but what ir 15 that is moſt proper vato him. He hath a 
bodie, ſo hauc the trees; hee hath vehcmencte and voluntary motion, both 
beafts and wormes hauc noleſle. He hath a voice ; but how farre more clearer 
haue dogges? More ſhriller haue Eagles, more ſtrong have Bulls, more ſweere 
and delicate have Nightingales? What then 15 it which is proper and beſt in a 
man? Reaſon. T his it is that being compleatand perfe&,accompliſherh amans 
felicitie. If therefore cuery thing thathachperte&ed his owne good is praiſe- 
worthic, and hath attained the end of his nature 4 and mans particular good is 
reaſon g if he hath perfc&cd the ſame, he is worthy of praiſe, and hath attained 
the end whereuntohis nature direted him. T his perfeQrealon 18called Ver- 
tue.and is no other thing then that which is honeſt. T hattheretore is the onely 
goodina man, which is the onely markeota man, For now we enquire not 
what God is, but what mans good is3 but man hath noother good bur reaſon: | 
this therefore is his onely good, which is the moſt precious and priſcable of all 
others. If any man be a wicked man, he in my opinion will be mitiked of. If a 
good man, he will as I ſuppoſe, beallowcd of: T har therctore.is proper and par- 
ticularly a mans,whereby he is praiſed or improucd. T hou doubteſt not whe- 
therthis be good, but whether it be his onely good. If any man {hould enioy 
all other things; health, riches, many images of his predeceflors, adorning tns 
| fore-court, a multicude of attendants at his Patlace-doore, and yer in all the | | 
' worlds indgement hce were wicked, thou wouldelt diſailow him. It likewiſe 
there were a man that hath none of all cheſe things, which I baue related, nei- 
ther money, norattendantsof courtiers,ncither nobilitic,norany images of his 
prand-farhers,and greatgrand-fathersarcarranged by order: but that werean 
honeſt man, inall mens opinion, thou wouldeſtpraifſc him. There is thenone 
only goodin a man, whereof if any man finderh himſeltepoſſcfled, although 
he be deſtitue of all others, yet is hero be praiſed;and it he bath itnor,alchough | 
be haueall other things in abundance, yct is he deſpiſed and reietted. Suchasthe | 
condition of all things is, fuchis the condition of men. T hat thip is called good, 
| not that which is painted with ptecious colours, or that hatha liluer orgolden 
' beake, nor whoſe tutclar figne is enriched with Juorie, of thatisladcn with 
goods 
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oods and royall riches, bur that which is ſtrong and hirme, that is ſo well tim- 
bered and calked on cuery (ide, that itadmitteth no Jeake, that can luſtaine the 
breaking ofthe ſca, that 1s light of fteerage,and 1s good of {aile, howſocucr the 
windedriveit. Thou wilt lay, a ſword is good, not for that it hath agolden 
belt, or a theath couered with precious ſtones,but that which hath an excellcnt 
edge, and a ſtrong point, able ro pierce anarmoar of ſteele. Wee enquire nor 
how tairc therule be,but how ftraight. Enery thing ought to be praiſed, when 
itis ſorted and purueycd of that whichis proper vntoir, TI hereforeinaman 
alſo it is nothing to the purpolc, how many acres of land hee plow vp, how 
much money helend to vic, by how many he be ſaluted; how rich and preci: 
ous the bed bee whercon hee reſteth, how goodly acup heedrinke in, but how 
g00da man he is,and a good man 1s he, iF his rcaſon be perfett and vpright, and 
accommodated to the will of Nature. T his 1s cailed Vertuc, this 1s honeſt, and 
| the onely good of a man. For lince that only reaſon maketh a man perte&,on- 
| ly perfect ceaſon maketh him likewiſe happy. Bur that only good of a man, is 
that which may only make him happy. Wee ſay likewiſe, that thoſe things 
which proceed and arc engendered by vertue, thar is ro ſay, all her actions, are 
goods ; bur vertue is the ſole and onely good, becauſe there is notany good 
wichouther. If all good remaincin the ſoule, all that which makcth the ſame 
firme and conſtant, all that which raiſcth and enoblethit is good. Bur itisver- 
' rue thar maketh the ſoulc more ltrong, more cxcellent, and more couragious, 
\ forall other paſhons that animate and incite our pleaſures, doe deieQand rui- 
| nate the ſoule likewiſe, and when they ſeeme to raiſe the ſame, they doebut 
putte her vp with pride, and deceiue her with their vanitics. There isthen but 
one only good, whereby the minde is bettered. All the ations of the whole 
life are mealured, cither in that they archoneſt, or inthat they are. villanous. 
T hereby itis that reaſon is:goucrned, either to doc, or notto doc anything: 
will tell thee what this meanerh. A good man will doe'that which:in'tis 
thought may be honeſtly done, aithough it be accompanied with much tra- 
uell and attended with lofſc and danger. Contrariwilc he will do nothing that 
is difhoneit,although thereby he reaped riches, pleaſurcs,and authorities. No- 
thing ſhall withdraw him trom doing agood thing, nothing (hall inuite him to 
doe that which is villanous. Vndoubredly then, it he mult follow that which 
is vertuous,he will likewiſc flicall that which is villanous; and in all the actions 
of his lite he will regard thefe two things, that there is no other good, but that 
which 15 2oneſt, nor any other cuill, bur that which is villanous. ' Now it there 
be but one onely verruc that remainecth vncorrupred, if thee onely remaineal- 
wayes in hercntire vertue, it 15 the only good, to which nothing may happen 
that may hinder her from being good. For wiſdomeis our of the danger ofall 
change, wiſcedomecannot beerauiſhed, ſheecannor fall into folly. I hauc-rold 
taec, it happily thou remember the ſame, thar divers haue contemned and tro- 
den vnder fecte that which is vulgar, by an inconliderate heate, cither dclired 
or feared. Some hauc there beenc, that haue thruſt their handsinto the flame, 
whoſe miles the rormentour could' not interrupt, thatin the buriall of their 
cluldren haue not thed oneteare, and that haucpreſented rhemlelues to death 
without any feare. Loue, wrath, couerouſneſle, hath oftentimes made them 
{coke out perrills.,Iftheretorc a ſhort reſolution of the ſoule pricked forward by 
lome pregnant occaſion, may doe this, with whar more greater reſolution 
{hall vertuedocit, thatgathcreth her forces, not from raſhnefle or any fudden 


| motion, buta conſtancicand perpetuall power ? Ir followeth then, that thoſe 
| things 
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things which are often contemned by the inconliderate, and by wiſe 

waves, that they are ncithergood nor cuill. Vertue thenis the onely good,thar 
' marcheth proudly betweene both the one and theother Fortune, and deſpi- 
' ſechthem both: And it thou enter into this opinion, that thereis any other 
o00d, but that which is honclt,all vertuecs thall bc in trouble. For no man mighr 
' arcaine any ofrhem,it [he deſired any thing that were out of her ſeite;and if this 
were, it hould be contraric toreaſon, trom whence vertues proceed ; and to 
truth, which isalwayes accompanied with reaſon. But all opinion which 1s con- 
trary tO truth, 1s talſc. I hou mult needes contcllc, chat a good man carricth 
orear pictic and reuerence towards the gods, and tor this cauſe he will patiently 
endure all that which may betall him. For he well knoweth thar all this is be- 
tilne him by the will of rhe gods, by which all things are conduQted. Andit it 
' berhus, he will thinke that to be the onely good, which is honeſt. For in ho- 
| neltie conſiiteth the obedience to the gods, theparicnt ſufterance of thoſe acci- 
dents, which may follow the conſtant catertainment of fortunes, and the wil- 
lingacceprance of that the gods will, and the pertormance of their commande- 
ments. If there were any other good, but that which is honeſt, we ſhould bee 
| attended with an inſatiable delire of life, and an afteRion to all that which cn- 
tcrtaineth lite : a thing intollerable, infinite, and that which extcendeth it ſelfe 
ouer farre. T heonely good then is that which is honclt, that hath a ccrtaine 
meaſure. Wehane ſaid tharthe life of man ſhould be more happy then that of 
thegods, ifthat whereof the gods make no vie were goods, of which kinde are 
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| riches & eſtates, Furthermorc,if the ſoulcs ſuruiue the bodies after they are de- | 


parted from them, amorc happieeſtateattendeth them, then that which they 
then poſſeſſed, whenthey were impriſoned in the body. And yet ifthole things 
which we vſc by the meanes of the bodie were goods, they ſhould bemore vn- 
fortunate after they were departed from the ſame, burno man can any wayes 
beleeue, that being incloſed and impriſoned, they ſhould be more happie, then 
when they are relcaſcd and ſet at libertic throughthe whole world. I haue 


- | morcouer ſaid this, that if it be a good thar equally befalleth both man and 


brute beaſts, thar beaſts likewiſe ſhould enioy a happy life, which cannot bee 
true inany manner. Wee mult ſuſferall things for honeltie ſake, which wee 


ſhould not doe, if there were aty other good but that which is honett. All 
tals, although Ihaue morc wh debated vpon inmy former Epiftle, I hane 
thought good toabbreviate in theſe few words. Yet neuer will this opinion 
[ceme true vnto thee, except thou rowſle thy minde, and queſtion with thy 
cite, whether, if need required, thou wouldeſt die forthy country, and to ſaue 
the lite of all other thy fellow citizens,thou wouldeſtloſe thine owne,and yecld 
thy necke, not only with patience, but with atree will? If rhou cant doe this, 
thcreis no other good. T houleaveſt all things,that thou mayeſt hauethis.Sec 
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ently, yet ſhould it beat leaſt, as ſoone as thou oughteſt rodoe ir. Sometimes 
inavery ſhort ſpace of time a man recciueth agreat ioy ofa very fairething. 
And although ſome fruite of a worke alreadie performed, can doe little profit 
tothedead, when he ſhall bc out ofthis world, yetthe only thoughtof that 
which he would doe, reioyceth and comforterh him; and a iuſtand conſtant 
man, when heſetteth before his eyes theprice of hisdeath, which is theliberty 


| of his country, and thelife of all thoſe, for whom he employerh his life, he fee- 


ha greatpleaſure, and alreadie pertakerh the fruit of his perill. Bur he alſo 
who isdepriued of this pleaſure, whichthe exceution ofthis work would yeeld 
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how great the forceothoneſtic is. And although thou {houldeſt not doc it pre- | 
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him, as the greatelt and lait plcafure of ts hte, withourany more delay willen. 
counter hisdeath, and content himlclte that he bath done 1ultly and piouſ]y,: 
Contrariwile, ſet thou now betore his eyes diucrs reaſons that may dillivage 
him. Tell him, that this worthy act which chou hait dene, hall be ſuddenly : 
forgotten, the Citizens will nor be {othanktull as thou deſferuelt ; he will an. 
{were thee. Allthis is out ofthe action I haue done, I contemplatc and conliger 
itin it {c!te, I know it 15 honeit. T heretore it ts that, into what place ſoeucr ] am 
led, into what piace focucr 1am called, I am thcre. Ir 1s then the Only good 
which a perfe& ſoule, not only teeleth, but agencrous man,na !uch a one as is 
of a good nature. All othcr things are of litrie e{tceme, and ſubiectto change. 
And therctore it 1s that a man cannot pollefſe them without much care and 
trouble of mindegalthough the tauour ot Fortune had aſſembled them all roge. 
ther into one mans pollcthon, yet are they tor no other vie, buta burthcnro 
their matter ; they preile him alwayes.and ſomettmes oucrwhelme him. There 
15notany one of thole, whom thou halt clorhed in purple, chatis happie, no 
morethen are they that bearea royal! Scepter in their hands, and a Mantle on 
their backes vpon a ſtage 1n attinga play. For atter they naue marchedin their 
proud array and buskins betore the people, as ſoone as they depart fromrhem 
they arc dilapparelled, and returne to their former citate. 'T here 15 not one of 
thole, whom riches and honors haue raiſed tothe higheſt places, rhar is great. 
\Why then ſeemeth hero begreat? T hou meaſureſt him by his ſhow. A dwarte 
will be alwayes little, a/though hee be fer vpon a mountaine ; and huge ſtatue 
will retaine bis greatneſle, though it ſtand in a ditch. We are blinded with this 
error, and thus are we decciucd, becauſe we eſtceme no man by that which is 
in him, but we adde vnto him his ornaments. But when thou wilt have a true 
eſtimate of a man, and know whata one he is, behold him naked: Jet him Jay 
a\ide his patrimony, his honours, and thoſe other flattering and falſe goodsof 
Fortune. Lect him difpoſlcfle him(clte of his bodic, behold his minde,what and 
how grzatit is, whether of his ©wne good, or by anorhers:it he dare looke ona 
drawne ſivord with a manly cie, if he know that there 15 no great matter whi- 
ther his foule depart, by his mouth, or by his throat ; call him happy. Thatat 
ſuch time when he {hal heare that he muſt endure bodily rormets,or ſuch cuils 
as happen by caſual, or by the plot ot great men, that if he muſt ſuffer bonds 
and exile, and the vaine feares of humane mindes, ſecurely heareth them, and 
ſaith. 


Not any new ſuſpition of n:tſhap, 
0 Firgm, ſhalmy ſetled minde intrap : 
A theſe hane 1 ferethought long time agoe, 
My dangers arc forecast in weale aud wore 


Thou tcile{t mee all thi: to day, I have alwaycs denounced it to my ſelfe, I 
haue diſpoled man vnto all kumane things. T heltroake of miſchicte which a 
man forcſecth, is leſlc troubleſomeand more light. But to fooles, and ſuchas 
credit Fortune, the face and appearance of things ſcemeth new and vnexpeRted, 
and noueltic for the molt part js the greateſt cauſe of cuil to the ignorant. T hat 
thou mayeſt know this,they ſuftcr patiently thoſe things that they thought dif- 
hcuir, when they are accuſtomed thereunto. Therefore it is, that a wiſe-man 
nurcth himſelfe to cuils that may befall him, and that which others by a long 


| patience make iight and caſe, th2 wiſe-man doth itafter hee hath long = 
thought: 


— 
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thought: we heare oft-times thediſcourſes of theſe ignorants, which ſay, 1 ad 


' all things are incident to him, and conteſlcrh, that hee knoweth very well all 
that which may happen. 
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And this by the way, is to be numbred among#t thoſe that are good and profitable. He 
intreateth by the way of the Alexanarian Fleete, how whilit other ranne out to ſee 
theme negletted them. For what auayle theſe ? or how long ? Tam olde, 1 am 
70in'7 hence,and at length 1 must witinely depart as MA&cELLINv 5 did. Then 


|  agamit the ſeare 6} death,and that the reaſons thereof are to be contemned. 


D224 His day vponthe ſudden that Alexandrian Ships appeared vnto 
& 1:29 vs, which are vſually ſent beforerlic Flecete,to giue tidings of the 
© fortunate approach of che Nauic, which men call Friggats or 
Ships ot meſlage. The view of theſe was gratcfull and welcome 
roall Campania. All the people of Pozzolo climed vp vpon the 


'*-x6,5 5Y. 
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Piles to bchold them, and by the manner of their ſayles knew them from the 
rcit,notwithſtanding that they were intermingled with a yu bulke of other 


{hipping : for they onely haue libertie ro ſpread their top-laile , which in their 
ropall ſhips have. For there isnothing that helperh their courſe ſo muchas that 
vpper partof the ſaile: for by it the Ships courleis moſt of all turthered ; and 
theretoreas ofren as the winde encreaſeth,and is more violentthen it oughtto 
be,the top-yard is ſtriken for the winde, hath leſſe force ouer the bodie of the 
(hip. But when they haue cntercd Capreas and the Promontorie,from whence, 


PALLAs ffombhizh of ſtormie Mountaine ſpies. 


Ailother ſhips are commandcd ro content themſelucs with their maine ſayle; 
tetop-fayle is rhe marketo know the Alexandrian (hips. Amidit the courſe 
0:41 t12icpcoplethat ran thus haſtily to the Sea ſhoare,I telra very great plea- 
furein my (12a:h, becauſe rhar thinking rorecciue Letters trom mine agents, I 
mad: no haſt ro know in what eſtare my affaires ſtood , or what they had 
brought me. For long agoe nothing hath becnegotten or loſt by me. 'T his 0- 


pinion ſhould [ maintainc,alchough I were not olde : but now the rather, be- 
cauic how lictle ſocuer I had,T have more to make vie of them , I have time to 
lu7,cHecially ſince weareentred into that way,which we neede not toaccom- 
pliſh, The iourncy will be imperfe&,if thou ſtay cither in the mid-way or ſtand 
0n this fide the prefixed place : the life isnort imperfect, if it be honeſt. Where- 
locucr thu cndelt,iftheend be good itisintire: we ought likewiſe often and 
couragioutly roend,and not for great cauſes, tor theſe arenot the mightieft thar 
bolde vs. Tuilgs Mereellings ( whom thou knoweſt any” tamiliarly) who was 
icmyerate in his youth, and ye an olde man, being ſurpriſed by a ſickneſle 
t 
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which was not incurable yet long and tedious,and ſuch as commanded him to 
nr much, began to deliberate and conclude vpon his dearh. To rhis intent 
hocalled rogetherdiuecrs of his friends. Eucry one of theſe being naturally ti- 
merou>,eauc him that counſaile they would hauc entertained themſelnes, or if 
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tacre were a flatterer,or any one that ſtudicd ro pleaſe him, he gaue him that 
| Ee aduice, 
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not choughrrhar this would as yer befall me; bur the wite-man knoweth thar | 
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' aduice,that hethought would be beſt plealing to him that demanded the queſt. 
on. Our triend 4ft:c0,a worthy man,&thart ] may digmtie him with tholc titles, 
wherein he worthily delerueth praiſe, a man couragious and vaitant,counſaileg | 
bh1m 1n my opinion very nobly : tor he began thus ; Torment not thy ſelfe, friend | 
MARCELLINE, a5 if thou del;peritcdst on any 1:poriant affaire. It 15 no great mat. | 
| ter tolmealthy lines line, andallother beats alſo. It is a great matter to dic honeſtly, | 
| pruently and waitantly. Bethinke thy ſeife for how long 11me together thou haſt cone 
the ſame thing. Meate,ſleepelujl by this circle ailthe world commeth. Not onely ava. 
| lrant man,a ftronz man,a miſerable man can haue awill to ate,but he alſothat diſdaineth 
| life. He needed no man tocounfaile him hereunto, but ſome athiftant; for his 
| flaues would not obey him. Firit of all he tooke from them all teare,and taught 
' them that ſlaves were 1n great danger, when as1t was incertaine whether the 
 demhotthe Lord were voluntaric orno. Forotherwiſe1t ſhould be as dange- 
| FOUS aN EXAMPLE TO hinder a Matter to d1e,as to kill him. Atterwards he admo. 
\ miſhed 1 ocellinns hiumkelte,thar eucnas when ſupper is endcd, the remainderis 
' deuided on thoſe tharattend ; ſo when life is ended, ſomewhatis bequeathed 
' tothole who had beene attendants during the whole life time, Marcelnu was 
amanotagentle and tactic diſpolttion, and [ibcrall cuen in thoſe things which 
| were his proper gooUus : he theretore diltributed ſome {mall ſummes amoneſt 
his weeping leruants, and comforted them himſclfe : he needed not eyther 
(ord or ſhedding of bloud, tor three daies he abltained, andin his very cham- 
bcrhe cauſed his Pauillion to berailed ; afrerwards his bath was brought thi- 
cher,in which he lay long time , and cauſed water to be oftentimes calt vpon 
him ,ſo by little and little fainted and tailed he,not without a certaine pleaſure, 
as he ſaid (whicha flight fainting 1s wont to bring) not vnapproved vnto vs, 
| whoarc ſometimes ſubie&t to ſoundings. I haue made relation of this ſtorie 
; vnto thee, which I know will nor be dittaſtefull tro thee , becauſe thereby thou 
 thalt vnderſtand the manner of thy triends death , which was neyther difficult 
' nor miſcrable : toralthough be procured hiz owne death , yer departed he and 
' eſcaped molt ſweetly out of lite, Neyther will this ftoric be vnprofitable to 
thee ; torneceſirc ottentimes exatteth ſuch examples. Wee oft-times mult 
, dig,yet wewillnor: wedic,andyer we will not. Thereis noman ſo ignorant, 
but that he knoweth that one day he muſt dic , but when the time approacheth 
 necrcheplayes thecoward trembleth & weepeth. Wouldeſt thou nor eſteeme 
hin tlie toobi{beltotall men, that ſhould weepe becauſe hee lived not athou- 
| land veur>anoc? A5 toolidh is bethat weepeth becauſe he ſhall nor line a thov- 
{ind yearcatter. Thoſcare equall thou thaltnotbe, neither waſt thou: both 
 theſorwormesarenot our owne. Thou artcait vpon this point, which al- 
thouph thou mightelt prolong, how long wouldeſt rhou proleng it ? Why 
w.cpeſt thou? \\hat wilhelt thou ? Thouloteſt thy labour ; 
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Ceaſe thou to hope that prayers ſo powerfull be, 
ey / 7 12 
7 14t they can cane the deſtinies aecree—., 


Thevare firmeand fixed they arc led byan etcrnall and powerfull neceſlitie. 
Thou thaltgoettither whither all things goe. Why thinkeſt thou this a new 
matter Thouart bornevnderthis condition, thy tather hath had the like hap, 
th hath thy mother mer withall,this have thy predeceſſors knowne, this ſhall 
betail all men attor thee. Tris an invincible ſucceſſe and order that no force can 
change,undtibatrycth andtraineth all things withir. O how great numberof 
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aniethee? Thou wouldeitinm y. opinion be more conitantitdinersthouland 
of mn {houigdic with thee. And yet many thouſands of aen and bcaits (hai! 


A 


lot rhcir hues by diners ſorts of death,atthat venic infiant when thou makeſt it 
1 dificuiric to die. Bur d1ddeit thou not thinke that one day thou ſhouldeſt ar- 


without end, T hinkett.chou that I will recountvnto thee at. this preſent cx- 


The memorie of that young Zacedemontan will neuer be loſt, who hauing 


| ſcarcely a haire vpon his chin,and being taken priſoner,cried out in that his Do- 


| rque tongue, F will nor ſcrue,and contirmed his wordes by efte&  foras ſoone 


. 
43 he was commanded todoe ſome ſeruile and baſe office ( for ſome comman- 


ded l1:m to emptie thecloſe ſtoole) he did beate out his brains againſt the wall. 
Qurlibercic being fo neere,is there any man will ſcrue ? Haddelt rhou not ra- 


—— — 


therthy ſonne ſhouid dic thus, then waxe olde in 1dlenes ? What is there there- 


turewhy thou ſhouldelt be perplexcd, it ro dic couragioully be but a childes 
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pay? T hinkeſtthou that thou wilt not follow,thou ſhalt be enforced. Make 
thatto be inthy power which is in another mans. Wilt thou nor take vpon 
thee this young mans courage,and ſfay,l will not ſcrue? O milerabic wretch / 
thonartſlaue vnto men,thou art ſJaue vnto things, thou art f]aue to thy lite : 
torlife if it want the courage to die, is a true ſcruitude. Haſt thou any thing 
tor which thou ſhoulde{t cxpe&t? T hou halt ſpent thoſe pleaſures that atren- 
{cd andretained thee. There is not any that is new vnto thee, not any but is 
now od:ous vnto thee, becauſe thou haſt ſurfeited therewith, T hou knowelt 
whit the taſte of wine is,and wharis the taſte of Methegling : it skils not whe- 


thera hndreth ora thouſand veſſels of wine paſſe by thy bladder: thou art a } 


ſack? : thou hatt »tren learned what the Oylter is, what the Mullet ſauoreth 
thou knoweſt weli,thy foolin expence hath reſcrued nothing fortime to com, 
which thou hait nor alreadic denoured. Now theſe arc they from which thou 
art drawne ſo vnivallingly. hat otherthing beſides thisis there which ſhould 


 yecld thee diſcontent,ititwere taken from thee? Arethey thy fricnds and thy 


country? Haſt chon ſo much euer honored the ſunne,that for her thou wouldſt 
huedeterred thy ſupper? Thou wouldeſt ſooner choake vp the brightneſſe of 
the fſunne1fchou couldeſt. For what hath beene euer done by thee that 15 wor- 
thie the light ? Confeſſe, I pray thee, that there is not any amitie thar thou bca- 
reſt rorne Senate or Palace,or to the nature of things which withdrawcth thee 
from dying. It isin ſpite of thy reeth that thou leaueſt the (hambles, in which 
t20u haſt left nothing. Thou fearcſt death : bur how wou'dcſt thou con- 
temne it in the middeſt of thy pleaſures ? Thou defireſt but to live; for thou 
knowelt well whatir is, and halt fearc ofdeath : but what is this life, 1s it not 
cent? Cairgula paſſing thorow the Latine way, when as one of thoſe that were 
:t4-prifoners,that had a long beard and hoaric haires, beſought him ro giue 
1:12!c2ue to die. har faid he,liveſt thou yer? The ſame anfiver muſt be made 


{ «129 thoſe to whom death might bring any comfort. Halt thou feare to dic, 


21d why liveſt thou yet ? But I, faith he, will live, for Iemploy my ſelfe in ma- 


ric honeſt affaires, T leane thoſe offices and funRions of life vnwillingly,which 


[ di{charge both faithfully and induftriouſly. What, knoweſt thou not that it 
30ne of the officesof liteto die? Thou leaueſt no office, for the number ot the 
ducties which thou art to accomplith being vncertaine,it 1s determined. T here 
no life is not ſHorr : for it thou haltreſpcet ro the nature ofthings. Both > x 
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tainethirher whither thy tourney was alwaies intended ? T here is no iourncy 


amp/es of diuers great perſonages? No, I will buttell chee ſome of young lads : 


cople {haul totiow thec waen thou at dead ? How many arcthat thali accom- | 
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[tors and Statilias lite 18 ſhort,who ordcined that this ſhould be ingrauen on her | 
rombe,that ſhe had liued ninctie nine yeares. Seett thou how this poore wo- 
man vaunteth her ſeltc of her Jong life ? bur who could haue ſupported herglo- 
rie,ifithad bcene her fortune to haue liucd out full one hundred yeares? It f@ 
reth with our life as with a Stage-play,itskilleth not how long, but how well it 
hath bcene acted. Itimportcth nothing in what place thou makeſt anend of 
life : die where thou wilt,thinke onely to make a good concluſton. 
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of his ſickeneſſes,yea,cuen in his young yeares,and what reliefe he found for them. He. 
net ſludres ( {auth he Jand friends alſo, but the remedy of remeaies contempt of aeath, 
Thither calleth he L v <1 1 1 v 5,and diſputed many things aeepe, manly, and true «- 


gainit griefe. 


ND 
| £4 alreadie brought into cuſtome, becauſe I my telte haue had expe- 
> ricncc of this iickeneſſc,wherotatthe beginning I madel!ittlerec: |. 
koning. My youth could as yet ſupport this violence,and defend 
ir ſelte contidently againlt infrmiries, burar length I ſunke vnder the burthen, 
and was brought to that cſtate,that I my lelte fell into a mortall diſtillation. Af: 
rerwards I became by little and little ſo extenuate and leane, thar a ſuddende- 
lirefurpriſed me to procure mincowne death; yet my fathers olde years which 
[ decrely tendered,reſtrained metherein. For I imagined not how conſtantly] 
might dic, but how patiently he might endure my lofle; for which cauſe I com- 
manded my fclteto liueas yet : for ſometimes to liue is a manly defigne. I will 
tcl thee what recomtorted me moſt at that time, bur ſo as thou be before hand 
aduertiſ-d,that thoſe things wherein I tooke moſt repoſe, ſcerued me for amedi- 
' cine. Honelt pleaſures areto vs in ſtead of remedie, and all that which mayre- 
1oyccthe fpirit,profiteth the bodiein like fort. My ſtudies gauc me my health, 
| mult contef[c that I am indebted to Philoſophie tor my recoucricand health, 
ther Towe my lite,and lefle then that I cannot owe her. I haue beenetfurthe- 
red {n recoucricot my health by the meancs of my friends, by their exhortati- 
ons and watchings,and by thoſe diſcourſes they entertained me with, was ve- 
ric much comforted. T here is nothing (my Zuc!l:z5the beſt of men) that more 
| recreateth and comfortcth a {1cke man, then theafteRion of his friends. There 
15 n0thing that ſo much ſtealeth away the thought & fearc of death : Irhought 
not on death when I faw them ſuruiue me : me thought, I ſay,that I ſhould live 
yer,not with them bur by their meanes: me ſeemed that loſt not my ſpirit, 
but that I rendred it intotheir handes. Alltheſe encouraged me to athit my 
ſcite,and to ſuffer all ſorts of torments : otherwiſe it is a miſerable matter,when 
a5 thou haſt loſt thy delire todic, notto havean affeion to live. Retirethy 
ſelter!:1crefore vnto theſe remedics. The Phylitian will thew thee how long 
thou {houldeſt walk, and how much thou ſhouldeſt exerciſe: he will teach thee 
\ not tofollowa repoſe whereuntoan idle health is addicted, toreade aloude, to 
xcrciſ- and ſtrengthen thy breath, when the paſſages of the ſame, and thepal- 
 lages of the lungs are ſtopped,to ſaile, and make thy ſtomacke ro deſiſt by gentle 
| motion and cxercile, what meats thou ſhouldeſt vſe when thou ſhalr call for 
_wine 
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' wineto {trengrhen and comfort thee, and when thou thouldelt:incermir the | 
| (me, icitir ſhould prouoke and exaſperate thy cough.' But I teach thee thar 

| waich 15not only a remedy tor this infirmity,but of che wholelite: Contemne | 
death. Thereis nothing diltaſtetull when we fliethe feare hereof; T helethree 
things 1n euery itcknesare very tedious; the feare of death, the paincot che bo- 
dic, and the intermithon of pleaſures. . Of dearhthere is enough ſpoken, I will 
only ſay this, that this teare proceedeth not from inhrmities, but trom nature. 
| Sicknelſes haue deiayed the death of many men, ahd tothem it hath proucd {c- 
| carniero ſeeme to perith. Thou ſhaltdieznor becauſe thouarr licke, but be- 
| cauſe tho linclt. "I his death will acrcnd thee when thouarrt recauered : when 
thon art treed from {icknes thou ſhalt eſcape, not thy death, but thy infirmirie, 
Le: vsnow returne to that incommodity that is proper to l1cknes : it 1s accom: 
panied with great and intollerable corments, butthe intermithons make them 
| roilerable z tor when the griete is moſt intended, it ſuddenly groweth to an 
c1J. No man can ſuffer an exceflive paine a longtime; tor Nature that louerh 
v.13 much as is poſhble, hath ſo prouidently prouided, that fhee maketh our 
p41025viaer toilcrable or very ſhore. The greatelt paines are telt molt in thoſe | 
parts tharare molt leane ; rhenerues, the ioynts, and all other, parts that-are 

cnn-itarocruclly tormented, when as corrupted humorsare encloſeqgin theſe 
| 01:10 patiages,bur theſe parts are quickly nummed ,& lole the ſenſeof paine, 
by reaſva v3 the painir ſeif,either becauſe the ſpirits being hindred,to pertarme 
| tcirnarurail courſe, and changed to the worſt, loſe the force which maketh 
them vigorous, and inciteth vs ; or becauſe the corrupt humor, when it wantcth 
torcero flow thither, whither it thould paſſe, choaketh them, and depriwveth 
taole parts 07 ſenſe which are ouer much choaked. So the gout in tecte and 
bands,and the paines thar are felrin our ioynts;and nerues, arc appcaſed when 
thovhaveliopped and ſtupified the patts they haue rormented, Ir is the firſt 
aitanlr,ſharpnesand pricking thartormenterh, bur rhis violence isextinguiſhed 
1: time, and the endotthe paine is to bee wholly ſtupified. . The paineof the 
teeth, eyes, and earcs, is the moſt violent, becauſe it is bred in the narroweſt and 
[:.aitcſt parts of the bodice, and no lefſe, vndoubredly, isthat of the head. But 
; the more violent rhatis, the ſooner is it changed into madnelle or ſtupiditic. 
Thi; theretorcis the comfort in intended gricfe, that thou mult of neceſhtic 
ceaſ2to feele the ſame, if thou feeleitouer much. But that which moſt of all 
afil:Qteth ignorant men, during the torment which they tecle in their bodics, 
proce 'doth hence, becauſe they are not accuſtomed to content themſelues 
witthe goods of the minde, and for that they entertainetoo much tricnd{hip 
withtheir badies. Andthercforea greatand prudent man retireth his minde 
rom his bodie, and is for the moſt part conuerſant with the better and diuiner 
part, and bur onely for neceſftie ſake with the other, which is traile and (till 
Paining. But thou wilt ſay it isa tedious thing for a man to want his accuſto- 
| med pleaſures, toabſtaine from mcares, to ſuffer thirſt and hunger. Iconfeſle 
| that vponthe firſt abſtinence it is a tedious thing, but by little and little this dc- 


| ireis diminiſhed, when as the things which wee deſire arc governed, and rc- 
| 
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| Urine themſelves of themſclues. T hence commeth it to paſle, thatthe ſto- 
| mack is more tempered, and they that fed with moſt ranenous appetitegrowne 
hatred rhercof, Defircs and-appetites dic of themſelues. Ir 15 no grieuous 
tmp to want that, that thou haſt deſiſted tolong after. Moteover, there 15 not 


watrantize himſelto from cuills that are tocome, and preuent thoſe by reme- 


| anvgricfe,but hath ſome intcrmifhonand remiſhon. Furthermore, a man can 
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| very agrecableto recount the cul charis paſt. It is alſo athing naturall rore- 


; toycevpontheend of his miſcrie. We multthereforc driue out of vstwo things, 


the one is the feare of future euill, and the other the remembrance of that 


' which is paſt: this for the preſent appertaineth nor vnto mee, that not as yet, 
when he ſhall finde himſelfe in theſe difhcultics, he may fay, 


And theſe perhaps heareafter call'd to minde 
Lil MOue VSIO VELO) CE m— 


. Let him fight againſtthe ſame with all his forces, if he yeeld, he ſhall be oner- 
; come, if heenforce himſelfe againſt hisgricte, hee fhall ouercome. T here are 


many :n rheſe dayes that doe this, they draw vpon themſelues theruine which 


| they thouldreiiſt. [fthouretireſt thy helfe from vnder that which preficthand 
| oppretſerhrhee, that hangeth ouerthy head and menacerh thee, it followeth 
- thee,and tallcth vpon thee with agreat waight; but ifthou makeſt head againſt 
it, if chou wilt reſiit it,thou ſhalt repulſe ig. How many ftroaks and wounds do 
| the w:etlers recciue vpon their faces, and their whole bodies? yet ſuffer they 
. all theſe rorments tor the ambirion ofglory ; and endure the ſame,not only be- 
\ cauſe they tight, but rotheend they may know how to fight well ; rhe exerciſe 
| ir ſelfe isa very torment. Let vs then likewiſe endeuour to ſurmount all travels, 
| the price and reward whereof, is not a {imple crowne, a palme, or a trumpet, 
| which commanderh lilence, to the end that the praiſe of our name might bee 
; publiſhed, bur the vertue andconſtancic ofthe minde,and a tranquillity ofthe 
_ ! ſpirit which wee obtainefor euer, if in any combare wee could ſurmount For- 
| tune, I feele acruclipaine, but how ſhouldeſt thou otherwiſedoe but fecleit, if 
| thouendureit in no other ſort,then women doe. Euen as the enemie chargeth 
| thoſe moſt ſtrongly, who fire moſt ſpeedily : in like fort, all the evils that For- 
| rune {endeth vs, charge him moſt violently that loſeth his courage and playeth 


the coward. But thisgricfe 1s eucr violent, And why? Are wce not conſtant 
but to ſuffer 11ght things? Whether haddeſt thou rather, either that thy (ick- 


; nes thould be long, or that it ſhould be violent and ſhort? If ir be long, it hath in- 


rermillions, and giueth place torefeRtion,it giueth much time,it muſtin theend 
| for- 
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forlake thee and depart. A {borr and violent (ickneſle willetther doe the A 
orthe other, it will either ſuddenly end, or (i uddenly mend thce. But what $kil- 


 lethir, whether it be not, or I benot? Since both1n the one and the other, the 
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| paincharh an end? It mayallo profit thee much, co divert thy thoughts ro | 


| (ome other thing, and nor todreameatall of thy pine. Setbetorethine cyes 
' thar which thou hatt ſometimes vertuouſly and honorably-done : diſcourſe 
| with thy ſelfon the noblcit ſtraragems: caſtthy remembrancevpon that which 
thou bait greatly admired, and what at that time the moſt eonltant, and they 
' that haue ouercome gricte, preſent themlelues vato thy thought; how he thar 
| ſtretched out his legge to ſutter his Varies to be cur, perſeuercd in reading his 
| booke. Helikewiſethatneuer ceaſed tolaugh, while(t his wrathfull torturers 


: wondering thercat, wrought vpon him with all the tooles and inſtruments of | 


| crucltic. Shallnot that paine beouercomeby reaſon, which hath beene oucr- 
come by laughter ? Tell menow wharſoeuer thou wilt, both of the dilcent of 
' Rhumes,and ofthe vertue of a continuall cough, that maketh a man yeeld vp a 
| part of his bowels, and ofa teuor that ſcorcheth the intrailes, andof thirſt, and 
of the ioyntsof tcereand hands, which griefeand painc hath contratted, and 
diſlocated. T he flame, the racke, the burning and glowing plates, and that 
which is laid vponthe ſwollen wounds, to renue their paine, and to make it 
| pierce more deepe, is yet more cruell. And yet there haue beene ſome, thar 
| have ſuffered allthis without complaining. Ir is aſmall matter, And bath nor 
; once beſought them togiue oner. Itis a toy. Andthat hath never anſwered. 
 Itisatrifle. Thathath laughed ont-right with all his hearr. After all this, wilt 
| thou laugh atpaine? Burſicknes, thou wilt fay,fuffereth me ro doe nothing. Ir 


minde. Thereforeit is that ſhe ſtayeth the feete of him thatrunneth,and tierh 
the ſhoomakers hands, and hindercth the ſmirhes hammer. But thou haſt well 
learned to make vſe of thy ſoule, thou ſhalradmonith, thou ſhalt reach, thou 
{halt heare, thou ſhalt learne, thou ſhale demaund, thou ſhalt remember thy 
| ſelfes Wharthen ? belecuzftrhou that thoudoelt nothing, if thou be rempe- 
' rate in thy (ickneſſe? T hou {halt ſhew that the lickneſſe may be overcome, at 
| lealtwiſc that it may be endured. T ruſt me, vertue tindeth place eucn in the 
 bedit ſelfe. Armes, and following the warre, doe nor onely teſtifie a valiant 
| heart, and ſucha one as may not be daunted with teare. A man may approue 
' lis valour and courage cuen in his couerlets and fleeping cloathes. Thou haſt 


| worthie example. O how great were the marrer of our glory, it a man ſhould 
| comeand ſee vs when we were licke ? But caſt thou thine eyes vpon thy lelte, 


| andpraiſe thy ſelfe. Beſide, thereare two ſorts of pleaſures, ficknes hindereth | 


thecorporall,yet taketh them nor away wholly ; bur ratherifthou wilt indge 
according to the truth, 1tinciteth them. There 15 more pleaſurein drinking 


| whena man hath thirſt, and the meare is moſt taſtefull ro him rhatis moſt an | 


| hungered. Allthat which a man findeth aftera long abſtinence, hecateth with 
| agreaterapperite. But as touching thoſe other pleaſures of the minde, which 
| are both greater and more aſſured : thereis nor any Phyſitian forbidderh them 
hispatients: thoſe whoſocuer followeth and vnderſtandeth them well,contem- 
neth all the blandiſhments of the ſenſes. O vnfortunare ſicke man. And why ? 
Becauſe hee mixcth not his wine with ſnow, becauſe he renueth not the cold 


; that he drinketh mixedin a great cup, by theſe morſels of ice which hee = 
erh | 


———_ 


hinders mee 1n all my fun&ions. Sickneſleatrainteth the bodie, but nor the | 


enough to employ thy ſclte in. Fight valiantly againſt thy ſickeneſle, if it con- | 
ſtrainethee to doe nothing ; if ir get no maſtery ouer thee,thou ſhalt ſcrue fora | 
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keth there into, becauſe thoſe Oyſters which are fiſhed inthe lake Lucern, are 
not opencd for him at his table, becauſe he hearcrh not round about his hall the 
rumor of his Cookes, that bring and ſerue in his meare, rogether with the tire 
to keepe them warme, For prodigality and tooliſh expence hath already found 
out this inuention, to the intent that no meat ſhould be cooled, and that leſt 
the paller of the mouth, already hardened, ſhould finde nothing that werenox 
very hot ; the Cooke attendeth the ſupper. O vnhappieticke man ? he hallear 
but what he can diſpeſt: hee ſhall nor have a whole boare meſſed into his ſer. 
vice, to be ſent away as courſe commons. He {hal not be ſerued with the pulpes 
of fowles (tor men now adayes diſdaineto (ce them intire) aſſembled in diſhes 
apart. W hat wrong haſt thou received hereby 2 T hou ſhalt ſup Ikea tick man; 
yea hereafter hke a whole man. Burt all thoſc things ſhall weeaiily (utter, both 
brothes, warme water, and other things whatſocuer ſeemeth intollcrable to 
delicate and voluptuous men,and ſuch as are more ficke in minge then in body. 
Let vs onely forget the horror and feare of death. But that (hall wenot torger, | 
if we cannot diſtinguilh the ends of cuill and good. And by this meancs final. 
ly we {hall not tecle any diſguſt ofour life,nor any tcareof death:fora mancan | 
ncuer be wearic, or difliking of life, when it is occupied after things fo divers,fo 
high, and ſo divine. There is nottfing but idle and laſte repole that cauſeth ys 
to hate the ſame. T ruth will ncucr be tedious vnto him that trauclleth in the 
ſecrets of Nature; there is nothing but tallhood that glutterh vs. Againe, if | 
death come and call vs, although it be before our time, although itabriggeys} 
of the moitic of ourliues, yctlong before that time the fruit hath beenegathe- 
red. Allnature for the moſt part 15 knowne vnto him, hee knoweth that ho- 
neſt things encreaſe not by their durance or continuance. T hey of neceflitie 
muſt ſuppole their lives ihort, who meaſure the ſame by vaine, and therefore 
inhnite pleaſures. Recrcate thy ſclfe with theſe thoughts, and inthe interim 
caſting thine cyes vpon our Epiſtles, a time will come that (hall reunite vs, and 
rcallemble vs,how little ſocuverit be,the knowledge how to vic it wel, wil make 
it long cnough. For, as Poſidonine ſaith, One day amongit learned men durcthlon 
er, then the lonzeit age of an tgnorant and unlearned man. In the meane time 
hold this opinion conſtantly,thar thou muſt not ſuffer thy ſelte ro be oucrcome 
by advcrlities ; nor truſt too much in proſperitie,to haue the power of Fortune 
alwayes betore our cycs, as if ſhe ſhould do all whatſocuer ſhe can doc. What: 
focuer is long looked tor, is lefle tedious when it happencth, 


Erie LNYLIX | 


| Somewhat of Charihds, Scilla, and etna. Then that wiſe-men are equall among# | 
themſclues: and he exhorteth 2-nto wiſdome, although glory accompany it not. But 
11 ill accompany the ſame, theuzh after death. Goo4. 


—<——_—_— 


Expe thy letters, by which thou fhouldeſt certifie me what no- 

ueltie hath encountered thee in all that voyage thou haſt made 

about Siccly, and what thou haſt learned ot ccrtanrie, as touch- 

A ing Charibdis. For I know that Scilla is a rocke which is not dread- | 

9 fullto thoſe that ſaile by it. But I haue agreardciire to vnder- | 

[tand, if all! thoſe tables which hauc beene reported by Charibds be true, andi 


| happily thou haſt obſerued any thing, for itis a thing worthy to be ROO 
| | R eloluc 
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Refolue me whether it be one winde that cauſerh ſo manie \Whirle: pooles, or 
' whether euery tempeſt alike doth exaſperare that Sea, and whether i: betruc 
| likewiſe, thatall that which is devourcd in this trempelt and ſtorme of Sea by 
| the waues,1S carried away ſecretly vnder the wauesot the Sea for many miles, 
| and afterwards caſt on ſhore on the bankes of the gulte of Tauromenitan. When 
| thou baſt wholly ſatisfied me hercin, then dare I command thee alſo ro doc me 
| tharhonor,to aſcend the mount e/£74, which ſome men ſuppoſe and conclude 
' tobe conſumed and decayed by lircle and little, becauſe in times paſt mcn were 
wont to ſhewe it more tarthcroffto Paſſengers. This may happen,nor tor char 
the height ofthe mountaine 1s diminiſhed, but becauſe the tire is weakened, and 
b!aſerh out with leſſe vehemencic and abu ndantly ; and by the ſame reaſon 
tharthe ſmoake by day timetsmorelittle. But neither the one orthe other is 
' incredible : neither thatthe mountaine which the fire deuourcth continually,js 
' not diminiſhed ; neither that the fare continueth alwaics in one and the {ame 
 creatneſſe, For iris not of it ſelte,but ingendred in ſome gulte vndergarth : it is 
| {trred,and 15 kindlcd and nouriſhed by a forraigne meancs, hauing bur one only 
| paſſage & iſtue by this mountain and not his nouriſhment thereby. There is in 
| Lita Territoric of land, very well known vnro all men,the inhabitants thcrea. 
| bouts call it Ephe/?on, orthcland which is pierced in diuers places. This coun- 
| trey is inuironed with a fire, that no wates hurtech whatſocuer plant it is 

thargroweth chcreupon : the Region therefore is truittull and full of graſle, 


j 


| which the flames docnever burne, but make ſhine with a faint and forccleſſe 


| brightn-\ſe.Bur let vs reſcruc theſe to queſtion vpon,then when thou halt writ- | 


| ten me how farre diſtance the ſhowes are from themourh of the mountaine, 
| which the ſummer rhaweth nor, ſo ſccurcare they from the fire. Thou mult 
 notfay that Iam the cauſe ro make thee vndertake this labour : for thou woul- 
deſt farishe this Pocticall fancie of thine,though.no man vrged thee thereunto, 
vncillthondeſcribeſt nin thy verſe,and deſcribed this place, ſo renowned 
| by allthe Poets: toralthough 7724 had tully deſcribed it, yet was not 0nid de- 
'terred from handling the ſame ſubie&,and that which thele rwo had plentitul- 
ly written did not deterre Cornelius Severus. Belides, this place hath proucd 
toall,and rhey which wrote before, ſeeme not in my 1udgement to hauepre- 
uentedthoſe things which might be ſpoken, bur to haue explained them. Bur 
there is agreatditference, whether thou addrefle thy ſelfe to a matter through- 
ly wrought vpon, or ſuch a one as is well prepared. T his groweth daily, and 
thoſe things thatarc a'rcady found and inuented,cannot hurt thoſe that ſhould 
1nuent hereafrer. Morcouer,the condition of the laſt commer1s the belt : hee 
tinleth wordesalreadie prepared, which add reffed atter another manner, hauc 
anew anpeareance ; neither laycth he hold on them,alrhough appertayning to 
others,ior they are publique. Thelawyers denic that any thing which is pub- 
| 1qu2 may be hold by pr-{.ription: cicherI know theenor, or thy rceth water 
atsA£tne, Thou haſta minde to write vpon ſom great ſubiect, like tothoſe of 
theauncients; for morethy modeſtie permittcth thee nor ro hope, which 1s ſo 
great in thee, that I ſuppoſethou wouldeſt reſtraine the forces of thy ſpirit, if 
there were an y likelihood thov ſhouldeſt conquer: ſogreatly reverenceſt thou 
antiquitie. Amongſt the reſt wiſedome hath this eoodneflcn ir,no man can be 
ouercome by another, if it be not in mounting when they (hall cometothe 
beight,all is equall,there is no place for increaſe, ſhc is ſerled. Dorn the Sunne 
| ade anything to his greatneſſe,doththe Moone become moregreat then ſhee 


was wont? The Seas increaſe not, the world obſcructh the ſame habire and 
CH | manner. 
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| manner. Thoſe things which hauc attaincd to their tult greatneſle,cannot aug. | 
mentthemſeluces more : whoſoeucr thall be wiſe, they thail be cuen and cquall, 
Butcach of them ſhall be endowed with his proper vertuc, the one hall be 
more mildeand aftable, the other more readic; the one more promptinde. 
clayming,the other more eloquent; that whercot we ſpcake , which maketh x 
man blci{cd ſhall be cquall ro all. I know not whether thine «£:n4 may finke 
and be ruinatcd in it ſelte, whether the continuall torce of tire impaire and con- 
ſume this high and conſpicuoustopped hull, which is ſeenc (fo farreat Sea, Nej. 
ther tire nor raine can bring vertue vnder. T his maicſtie oniy cannot be depref. 
{cd,it cannot be extended turther,nor withdrawne backward, her greatneſle is 
ſetled as that of the celeſtiall bodies. Let vs endeuour to preſent our (clues yn- 
to her,alreadic hauc we pertormed much, and yet not very much if I {houlg 
(pcake the truth : forit is not goodneſle to be better then the baddeſt. Who 
would glorihe himſeltc,or boaſt that he had eyes that could bcholde theday, 
when asthe Sunne ſhineth on them thorow miltie cloudes,altzough he becon- 
rented 1n the meane ſpace to haue fled the darkenelle, yct as yer he enioyeth 
not the good ofthe light? Then ſhall our minde hauc wherewithall tO gratu- 
late himieife, when as diſcharged of this darkencile in which he i plunged, hc 
{hall ſce thoſeclecre things,not with a teeble light , but after he hath ſeene the 
lighrottheclecre day, and reſtored to his heaucn, he recover againe the place 
which he enioyed by the condition of his birth. His firſt originall ſummoneth 
him vpward. Andin that place {hall he be,yea,cuen before he be deliuercd out 
ofthis priſon, where he hath ſhaken of his vices , and become pure and light | 
he {hall beraiſed into contemplation of divine things. T his mult wedoe, my 
deere [uct{1;r5,hither mult we bend all our forces,althoughfew men know it, al- 
though no man ſce it. Gloricisthe ſhadow of vertue, and will accompanievs 
againit our wils: bur cuenas the ſhadow ſometime goes before, and ſometimes 
tolloweth; ſogloricis ſometimes betore vs , and offereth her ſelfe to be ſcene, 
ſumerimes {he 1s behinge vs,and becommeth morcgreat,becauſc [he commeth 
ſomewhar Jarcr, when as cnuie is wholly rctired, How long time ſcemed DLe- 
mocr1it to be mad ! Socrates had ſcarcely any reputation ? How long was itere 
kome knew what Cato was? How long contemned lhe him,and neuer thorow!y 
knew him,till the had wholly loft him ? Rurilitzes innocencie and vertue hadlien 
h1id,cxcept hc had recciued iniuric, whilſt he is wronged his worthinefſeapper- 
red. Pid kenot thanke his fortune,and embrace his exile ? I ſpeake of thoſe 
whom tortune made glorious, when the grieued them z how manic mensde- 
ſerts and worth grew to lightattcr them? How many hath {ame negledted in 
Iite,and crernized inthe graue? T hou ſecſt how much Epicurx: is not onelyad- 
mircd amongtit thelcarned, bur alſo among the ignorant; and this man was vi 
knowneto the Athenians themicluces. where he liucd alwaycs obſcured. Out- 
liuingtheretore Aerrodorus by manie yearcs, when ina certaine Epiltic of his 
with grateful! commemoration he had notified the friend{hip betwixt Metre 
- 0r:242nd him,in the concluiton he added this ; That emidft ſo many goods which 
MM TKkODORYSandhe bird partakenimtheir life, it little harmed them, that IL Ve 
WOWNE' GYecee mas wot On [3 17norant of them, but ſcarcely had heard of them. Was 
henottherdoretound whenas he ceaſed ty be? Did not his opinion grow fa- 
' mous2 Thelikeatlo doth Mrtrodormu confeſle in a certaine Epiſtle, That he and 
| Eptevevinerenotmſuf/ient reputation , but that afterwards both he and Et1- 
\cvavi/oul!bieas great and adnreſſed fame at their handes who wonld followthe 
| wa) that they had held, Novertucis obſcured, neither is itanic indignitic or da- 
, mage 
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m1geto it, tohauc beene hidden : the day will come which will bring it to 
Iight,though hidden and reftrained through the worlds wickednefſe. Hee is 
borve tor the prohite of tew men, thatthinketh onely on the people of his age. 


_ 


' Manic thouſands of ycares and nations fhall ſucccede vs ; looke thou on them, | 


 al:hough enuic hath enioyned lilence roall thoſe that liue with thee, there thall 

others lucceede, who thall iudge without hatred or fauour: and it vertuc ought 

co receive any rec2mpence by gloric,the ſhall not loſe it. Welhall not vnder- 

{and what wordes polteritic ſpcaketh of vs ; yer ſhall they honour vs, and tre- 
quent vs,though we perceive itnot. T hereisnot any whom vertue hath nor 
dignified both in lifeandatrerdeath : if ſo be he hath rollowed his wholly, and 
' witha good taith,ithe have not decked and diſguiſed himſelfe, it he continued 
' on, whetherit ſeemed vpon warning,or vnprepared and ſuddenly. Ditlſembling 
| protiteth nothing; a fained countenance, and ſlightly torged externally, decci- 
 veth but very few ; vertue which way ſocucr you turnc her is all one. Things 
 deceiueable are ot no ſtabilitie. A lie is thin, thou ſhalt calily ſce rhorow it, if 
; thou di11gentiy looke vponit. 


Tp aa 


| Er1isf- LXXX, 
| That the common ſort went tothe ſhowesand games,he to his ſtuaie and contemplation. 
' That themmae is10 be beautifiedand not the badie , and how eaſie a thine it ts if you 
| dejregoodthmgs. That we are to ſearch oat libertie which 15 performed by dejpi/ing 
and;purning at deſires. That true felictie is therein, ana not in externallſplendor. 
| Good 

i . 


paAwaay His day Iam wholly mine owne,not onely by mine owne means, 

TA but tor that the footc-ball play hath withdrawne all thoſe that 
2 were troubleſome vnto mc,and cametoimportunate me. I here 
| &y-< #8, 13not one that thruſtcth in vpon me, no man diltrafteth my 
| thoughts, my doore creaked not ſo oofren as it was accuſtomed, my 
hanging was not litted vp,I haue freedome to beſolitarie, which is moſt necel- 
' fare tor him that walkcth alone,und followeth his owne way. Doe I not ther- 
| fore tollow theauncient ? Ido. Yet ſuffer I my lelte to invent ſomewhat, and 
| toleaue, I teruijlelytye me nor to their opinions, bur afſent vnto them, yet 
| han» I ſpoken a great word, who promiſcd my lelte tilenceand ſecrecieit I were 
| not interrupted. Beholdea hugecricis raiſed in the T heatre, where men ex- 
| erciſotheir running, which cannotdraw my ſelte from my ſelfc, but rathertran(- 
| porteth me to contemplate on the combars that arein hand. I thinke with my 
 lelte;how many excrciſe their bodics , how few their mindes3 how many men 
throngto a vaine and trifling ſpeac!e,and what deſolation there is about good 
arts how weakely minded they are, whoſe armes and ſhoulders we wonder at? 
But abouc all I meditate vpon this, If a man may by cxcrciſe bring his bodie to 
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| this patience, whereby he may ſuſtaine not only the ſtroakes and ſpurns of ma- | 


- | nie men, whercby ſoiled with his owne bloud, hee may endure the ſcorching 
Sunne,and hotteſt ſand all the day long : how much moreealily may the mind 
be (trengthned,inuincibly to entcrraine the ſhocke of fortune, to the end that 
beino caſtto ground,and trode vnder foote, hemay yet raiſc himſelfc? For the 
bodie hath necde of maniethings to ſtrengthen the ſame, but the minde increa- 


ſcthbyirſelfe,is nouriſhed by it ſclfe,excrciſerhir ſelfe. The bodie o_ —_ 
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of much meat,of much drinke,and much oyle, and much exerciſe ; bur vertye' 
will come vnro thee without any turniſhing, wit hout any expence. Whatſoe. 
ucr may make thee good is with thee ; what necdett rhou to make theegogg? 
thy will. But what better mayelt thou will, then to deliver thy ſclfe out of this 
ſeruitude,which tyrannizerh ouer the world, and from which the flaues them. 
| ſelues,ot how ſeruile condition wharſocuer,& borne cuen inthe orduresthere. 
ok, itriue by all meanes tocaſt off? That ſtocke of cattel] they haue bought by 
pinching their owne bellies,they pay torthetr liberty ; wilt notthou endeuour 
at what charge {oeuer,to obtain this l:ibertic, whothinkelſt thy ſelfe a tree borne 
man? Why caſtcſtrhou thine eye vpon thy cofters ? I cannot be bought. [tis 
a vaine thing therforeto caſt the name of liberticintothe Tablesof Manumil: 
{jon, which neyther they thar boughr,nor thoſe that ſe]|the ſame may have. Jt 
15 thou that muſtgiue thy ſelte this good, thou muſt demand ir of thy ſelfe; 
firit of alld:{charge thy ſeltc of the feare of death; tor thatis it which brit of al 
bringeth vs in ſubicion, and afterwards from the f-are of poyertic. If rhoy 
wilt know how little cuill there 1s therein , make a compariſon betwixt the 
looks of ſuch as are poorce,&rhole that arerich : the poore man Jaugheth more 
often, and morc heartily : no penliuenes deeply groundethit ſelte in his breaſt, 
alrhouzh ſome rrifling atf:iction betall him, ir patfſeth away like a light cloude. 
Thceioy of thoſe who are called rich is fained, or their ſorrow is grieuous and 
rotten ; and ſo much the more gricuous, becauſethey darc nor diſcouer their 
miſcrics,but amidſt the ſorrowesthatgnaw their very hearts,they are enforced 
to ſet a face of felicitie vpon their diſcontent. I muſt oftentimes make vſe of this 
example, for by no other may this minick of man3life(which afſigneth vsthele 
parts which we at very aukwardly) be cxpreſied. He that in the Scene ſtal- 
keth proudcly vp and downe,and looking vpward,vttercth theſe words; 
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I> but a ſ]2ue, he gaineth five buſhels of corne and five pence. Thar proud: 
tcilow , who full of oſtentation and puficd vp with confidence of his owne 
ſtrength ſayeth, 


Except prouae MENELAystheu be #ttl, 
And ſhun debate,this rizht hand ſhall thee kill, 


Hath but his dates allowances, and ſleepsina poorec ordinaric chamber. T hou 
mayelt ſay as much of all theſe wanton minions, who arc hanged in the ayre, in 
a L:tter,carried more high then the heads of men, and aboue the troop of com- 
mon people. The fclicitie of all theſe is but masked. T hou wilt contemne 
themitthou deſpoile them. When thou wouldeſt buy a horſe,thou cauſelt his 
{addletobe taken off of his backe, T hou cauſeſt the ſlaue thou wouldeſt buy, 
ro be turned naked for teare leaſt any infirmities of his bodie ſhould be hidden. 
\\'iir thou c{timartc a4 man when he1s wrapped vp? Theſc Regrators ſhadow 
and couer by ſome ſlight that which might hinder the Merchandize of their 
{!11cs. And therefore it is that a faire earment and ornament maketh them 


ofrentimes ſuſpicious that intend to buy, It thou ſhouldeſt ſee an arme ora 
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knce bound vp, thou wouideſt command to haue it vnſwathed and Jaid open, 
| 2ndall the bodice to bediſcouered. Sceſt thou that King of Scithia or Sarmatia 
' adorned with a rich attire vpon his head : ifthou wilt citimate him, and know 
| himwholly what he 1s, rake from him his royall ornament ; much milſchiefe 
| lies hidden thereunder. Why ſpeake I of others? If thou wilteſtimate thy 
| ſelte, Jay apart thy money, thy houſe, and thy dignitie, and conlider well with 
| thy ſelte what thou art inwardly. For now thou truſteſt other men to ſhew 
| thee what thou art. 
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| The beginning concerneth an vngratefull man: and then followeth a queition, whe- 
| ther weought to beethankefull unto him who formerly helped 15, and atterwards 
hurt vs. He diſputeth this matter, both ſubtiily, and difſuſedly, and distinemuiſheth 
diuer(ly. 


| 

| wenn Hou complaineſt that thou art fallen into an vngratefull mans 

| (@\Wy hands: it this be the firſt time, either thanke thy tortune, or thy 
3 diligence. Although diligence in this place can make thee nothing, 


D S : , 
except it make thee wicked. For it thou wouldelt auoid this perill, 


W 

| 6 thou ſhaltneucr doc any man a courteſic : thus Jeft thy benefits 
| ſhould periſh in another mans hands, they ſhall perith in thincowne. It were 
| better they were neuer recompenced, then neuer giuen : yeacuen after a bad 
harveit we returne to tillage. -Oftentimes whatſocuer hath beene loſt by the 
vſuall ſterilitie ot a barren ground, hath becne redeemed by the plentie of one 
| good yeare. Iris fo greata matter to findeonegratetull man, ro make triall of 
many vngratctull : no man hath ſocertaine a h4nd :n ging benefits, but that 
| hers oftentimes decciued,let them taiie {or1\timvs oncerto beafſſurcd, T he ſeas 
are ſailed on when the ſhipwracke is paſt. 1 ©» Vſurer forbcareth notto lend 


ſ 


| becauſe he hath met with a banckrupr. Our n:nde will quickly be benummed 
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| with truicleſſe idJenes, if it ſhould incontin. ri y torſake wharſocter is diſtaſte- 


| tullvnto ir. Butletthis very thing make thc e more bountitull. For ifthou wile 
| thatathing (whoſe cuent is vncertaine) (ſhould have a happiciſluc, it behovech 
| thee to allay it oftentimes. But hercofhaue we ſuthciently ſpoken inour Books 
| waich we hauc written of Benefits. Bettcrir were todiſpute of another point, 

(which, in my iudgement,isnot ſufficiently expreſſed and decided) whether he 
 thatbefriendeth vs, and afterwards hurteth vs, hath equally his benefit, and 
whether weare acquit from him. Addeifthou wilt hereunto this alſo,that at- 
' terwards he had hurt vs more, then before-timeche profited vs, It thou expect 
| aleuere ſentence ofa Judge, that would follow therigor of law, he will releaſe 

themreſpe&iucly, and will ſay. Although the iniury bee more great, yetlet 
| that whichremaincth of the iniury bee given to the benctits. He hath hurt 
| more. Bur firſt of all he hath profited,and therefore we mult haue ſome regard 
of time. Now thoſe things are more manifeſt, then that theynced an admoni- 
tion, that it is neceſſarie to know how willingly hee hath profited, how vnwil- 
lingly harmed. Becauſe both benefits and iniuries are meaſured by the minde. 
[ would notgiue 1 benchit, but I was oucrcome with ſhame, or by the pertina- 
| cicof his inſtant ſuite, or by hope. Whatſocuer is owing, 1s examined by the 


| ameminde wherewith itis giuen,necitherisit weighed by thegreatnes thereof, 
| but 
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| but by the wil tro whence it proceedeth. Let all coniecture be now taken away, 
Both that was a benetit,& this that exceeded the meaſure of the former benetir 
1$an intury. A good man willin ſuch ſort make his account, that he himſelfe will 
decciuc himſcite. He will adde vnto the benefit, & take from the Intury. Butan- 
other that would iuage more gratioully,as I would doc, will forget the offence, 
and remember the tauour. Afſuredly it 15the act ot iuttice (ſaith he) to giue 
cach man that which appertaineth thereunto, to the bencht acknowledge 
| ment, to the intury reuenge, or at Jeatt-wiſean cuill acceptance. T his ſhall bee 
' truc, when as one doth an inwry, another giveth a benehr. For if1t be the ſame, 
| the torce of the iniury is extinguilhcd by the benctit. For ro him whom wee 
' ought to pardon, although no deſerts of his were precedent, to hitn is more 
' then pardon due, it he hurt vs after he hath done vs kindnefle ; yet take [ not | 
| them both alike, more priſe I the benchit then the intury. Euery one knowerh | 
" not how to owe « bencetirgratetully. Animprudent, rude, and baſe conditio- | 

ned fellow may reltorc a benelit, and recompence the ſame anon atter he hath | 
; recciued it, but he knoweth not how much he 1s obliged. T he wiſe-man onely | 
\ knowethat what rate each thing isto be taxed. For that foole,of whomT ſpake | 
of larc, although hc haue a good will, cither reitoreth lefſethen he oweth, or 
doth itnotintimeand conuenient place, and lauiſheth and caſteth thar away, 
which he ſhould recompenceand fatishe. There 1s a wonderfull proprictie of 
words in ſome things, and the cuſtome of ancient language deligneth ſome 
things vnto vs in ctectuall meats, and ductieteaching leſlons. T hustruelyare 
we wontto ſay, This man hath referred or requitcd that mans favour: to re- 
quite, is willingly to rcturne that whichthou oweſt. We ſay not, hee hath re- 
turned thankes ; tor both they who are demanded, and are vnwilling, and that 
in cucry place, and thoſe that returne by another mans hand giue ſatisfaCtion, 
\We ſay not, he hath remitted the benehit, or he hath paid it, for thoſe words 
which arc proper to acquit a man of money lent,are no wayes plealing romein 
; this ſubiett. Referre, 15 as much to ſay, as to goc and acknowledge, that1s, 
bearc backe, vnto him whom thou haſt receiued. This word figniticth volun- 
taric rclationor reknowledgement. Hee that bath referred, that is to fay, re- 
knowledyed, hath appcaled and ſommoned himſelfe. The wiſe-man will exa- 
mineall things with himfelte, how much he hath recciued, from whom, when, 
where, and how, T herctore1s it, that wedeny that any man knoweth how to 
rcknowledge a benctir, but a wiſe-man, no morcthen any other man, knoweth 
how togtuc a benelit, except he be a wiſe-man, and ſuch a one, whois more 
glad to give,then another roreceiue. T his ſome man numbreth amongſt thoſe 
things which wee ſeere to name extrauagant and ſtrange vnto all men, the 
Greekes cailthem Paradoxcs, and ſaith : Is thereno man therefore that know- 
cth how to requite a good turne buta wiſe-man ? T heretore no other man but 
he knoweth how to pay his creditor thar which hee oweth him, nor when hee 
buycth any thing, to pay the price thercof to him thar ſcllcth the ſame? But 
leſt this biame {ſhould fail vpon me, know this, that Epicuris ſaith as much.Me- 
tro ders afluredly faith, That the w1ſe-man oncly knoweth how to reknowledge 4 fa 
wour. Againe, the ſame man admircth, when we lay, The wiſe-man only inoweth 
| howto loue, the wiſe-man onely rs a friend : but to requite a favour, is both the part 
of Joneand friend{hip;nay rather this is more vulgar and more caſual amonegſt 
many then true tricadfhip. Againe, the ſame man wondereth, becauſe weſay, 
that there 15 no faith, but in a wiſe-man, as if he himſelfte had not ſaid the ſame. 


Suppolcit rhou this, that he hath any faith, that knoweth not how to m— 
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ledgea benefit ? Lerrhem therefore ceaſe to detame vs, as it we preferred or 
| maintained vncredible things, & let them know that truc honeſty is lodged on- 
| lyina wilc-mans brealt, and rhe only imagesand appearance ot honelt things 
| withthe common fort.No man knoweth how to requiteacovrtelic,but a wile- 
( man. A toolcin ſomelort allo acknowledgeth as he concciucth the meancs, 
and how he may,and let his knowledge rather faile him then his will. The will 
| isnotlearned. A wile-man will comparcall things to their worth : his worke 
{ although it bethe ſame, is made eyther greater or leſſer, by me, place, and 
cauſe. Ott-times riches powred intoa houſe,could not dothat that a thouſand 
pence could, being giuen in {cafon. For there is agreat difference whether thou 
cauelt, or ſuccourcſt. Whether thy libcralitic hath ſaved him, or engreatned 
him. Ofc-timesthat which isgiuen is ſmall, that which followcth thereby is 
ercat : but what diffcrence 1s there, whether any man hath taken backe 
 againe that which he had giuen,orreceiued a benchrt,tothe end he might glue? 
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' But lcalt we ſhould returne into the examination ofthole things which he hath | 


' williudge that which is moſt righttull, yer will he favour the bcnefite, and be 
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mentin theſe aftaires. T hou haſtgiuen mea benctite in the perſon ot my flaue, 
| but thou halt done meiniuric inmy tarher. Thou halt ſaucd me my ſonne, bur 
taken my ſarher from me; conſequently he will purſue and examine al: thecir- 
cumſtances by wh:cha:lcompariſon hath his proceeding: and it it be bur a ſmal 
| matterthat cauſcth the diftcrencc,he willdiſlemblethar.Bur:if it be great, and 
thar he hath the power to pardon it, without iniurying pictic or faith, he willre- 
mit it,that is,if the whole inturie appertainc vnto himſelte. The ſumme of the 
matter is this,he thall be facile and gratious in this compenſation, he ſhall ſuſfer 
bimſelfe ro be more charged in the account, and wilineuer pay a benetit with 
aniniuric,excepr it be by great conſtraint,he will incline alwayes to this (ide, he 
will maintaine this part in deliring to acknowledge a benehte, and affecting to 
requiteit, For he is deceiued whatſocuer he be, that more willingly recciueth 
' a benctite then hee reftoreth it. By how much the more 1oytull hee 1s that 
payeth then hee that borroweth , by ſo much ought he ro be more content 
that diſchargeth himſeife of agreardebrt by reſtoring the benefite which be 
 hathreceiued,thenthe other which obligeth himſcife by receiving. For inthis 
alſo vngratetullmenare deceiucd,in thatthey ſatisfie their creditor with an 0- 
' ver-plus beſides the principall,and ſuppoſe that the vc of benelits is gratuirall: 
yet cheſe increaſe by delay,and ſo much more i5to be ſatished, by how much it 
is{nckly ſatisfied. Ingratefull is he that reſtoretha benchite withour vſurie ; 
and therefore weought to have areſpc&rtothis length, when we compare the 
receits and layings our. We mult labour as muchas 1n vs lieth, to be malt grate- 
full; for this good is truely ours, cucn as it is not juſtice as it 15common- 
ly beleeued thatappertainethrto others, thegreateſt part thereof returneth in- 
' toirſelfe. Thereis no man that hath profited another, that hath not profited 
 himſelfe. I ſpeake it not with the intenr wherewith he that hath been ſuccdu- 
red would ſuccour,and he that hath beene defended would defend, becauſe a 
200d examplereturneth to himthat givethit as alſo euill examples doe finally 
tall vpon their author ; neyther tinde they any pitric who ſuffer injuries, and 
by acting the ſame haue taught others that they may bedone, but becauſerhe 
reward of all vertuclicth in them: for they are nor put in execution, vnder hope 
 ofreward. Thereward of a 200d aftiap isto haucaRed the ſume. Iam grate- 
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ſufhciently debated of ; in this compariſon of benefite and iniurie, a good man | 


| molt addicted ro that {;de. Bur the conſideration of the perſon is ot greateſt mo- | 
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| tuli,not that another thould more willingly lend me, being egged thereunt9 by 
tac tormer example, bur that I might pertorme a thing both moſt plealing ang. 
agreeable. Iam gratetull,not becauſerhat {hallyeclde me profit,bur becauſe it 
contenteth my minde. And tothe end thou mayett know that which I ſpeake 
is ſo truely : it [ hauc not the meanes ro expreſic my gratuitie,except in {hewing | 
my ſcltcto be vngratetull,it I cannot yceld farisfaction,cxcept it be vnder a pre- | 
rext of doing iniuric,] ought molt willingly to follow this counſaile, although | 
I be in danger to be noted of infamie. There1s no man in my iudgement thar | 
citimatcs vertve more,no man more deuoted therunto then he rhar loſt there. 
putation ofa good man,becaule he would not make {hipwrack of his colſcience, 
 T heretore, as [ ſaid, thou art gratctull more tor thine owne good then another 
' mans : tor to him there happencth bur an ordinaric and common thing toreco- 
ucrthat which he had giuen, but to thee a great contentment, and ſuch as pro. | 
ceederth from the cttare of a happic ſoule,to have acknowledged a bencetir. For 
' 1t wickednefle maketh men milerable,and vertue maketh them bletled, andto | 
| beprarctull is a vertuc,thou halt reſtored bur an vſuall thing, bur attained anin- | 
e{timable matrer,thar is to ſay,the conſcience to have been gratetull, which ſci-| 
z7eth not on a minde but ſuch as is dinine and tortunate. But the contrarie of 
this affection is vrged with great intchitie;”T here 15 no man thatis not milera- , 
bleit he beingratetull. Idally not with -bim,he is preſently mileravie. Lets 
therctorcflic ingratitude ; it tor no other cauſe, yet tor our owns. T he leaſt part 
ot wickedneſſe,and that which is leaſt to be teared , redoundeth vnto others; | 
but that which isthe worlt,and (it I may ſo ſpeake it) that which is the thickeſt | 
remaineth with him,and tormenteth his poſleſior. As our Att was accu: | 
[tomed to lay, ture and mſchiefe driaketh the greatest part of his owne poyſon. 
Thar venom which the Serpents catt out of them to deſtroy others, and keepe | 
' within themſclues without their owne preiudice, 1s not like vnto this. Forthis | 
| poiſon 15 pernicious to thoſe that nouriſh the ſame. T he vngratetull manor: | 
 menteth himſelte, he becommeth leanc,he hateth that which hath beene given 

; him, becauſe he mutt reſtore the ſame,and cxtenuateth it: contrariwile,hedila- 
tcth the tnimnzics and avgmenteth them. Bur what man 1s there that is more 
| nſerabie, then he that forgetteth the bencfits he hath recciued , and remem- 
| breth him ot the iniuries ? Contrariwiſe , wiſdJome ſpcaketh honourably of all 
| fort 0t benefits, and commendeth them to her ſelte, and delighteth her ſelfc 
with the continual remembrance thereot. T he evill ſort have but one plea- | 
{(ure,and that very ſhort,and that is whilſt they receiue benchtes, whereof the 
| wife-man teeleth along. & perdurable 1oy : tor he delighteth not in receyuing, 
but 1n this, that he hath recciued,, whereot he feeleth a continuail and immor- 
| tail pleaſure, He contemncth thoſe thing whereby he 1s harmed , neyrher tor- 
getteth he negligently bur willingly. He turneth not all things to the worſt, 
neytherfecketh hero whom he may impart the fault, and rather layeth the | 
biame of mens errors on torrune then on rhemſelues. He taketh exceptions 
neyther to mens words nor lookes ; whatſocuer falleth out he exculcrh it with ! 
a gratious interpretation,andremembreth nor an iniurie rather then a benchit: | 
He ſctleth his remembrance on that which was both the firſt, and the beſt : he 
changeth not his minde towards thoſe thar have well deſerucd, except their in- | 
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. theereateſtiniurie,as he was before the benetite. For wherens the beneht 15 e- 


1uries ſurpaſſe very much, &rhe diftcrence be manitelt, euen though he ſhovid 
{hut his eycs,and then alſo in this onely,that he continueth the ſame man after 


qual with the iniurie,there remaineth ſome ſparke of beneuolence inthe mind. 
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Even as a:uiltic man is acquit when the opinions of the Iudpes arc equally di- 
v:ded,ang alwayesin wharſocuer thirigis doubttull,humamne inclineth to the 


| better : 102 wiſe-mans minde, whercasthe merits equall the miſdecdes, will 


torbcare ro owe, bur willnot deliitro be willing to be beholding , and doth this 


| which rncy are wontto doe, who aftera generail acquitrance ot all debrs, will 


no:withitanding ſatishe. Burt no mancan be grateinl},excepthe contemne thele 


 things,that madderhand beſorteth the common tort. It thou wilt be thanke- 
' tulitora benetire, thou mult make account to luſter banithment, to thedde thy 
 b\oud.totall into pourrtie,and ſce thine owne Innocence 0ft-times ttained , and 
| ſub1e&t to baſe and {candlous rumours. It coltetha man no ſmall matter to ap- 


prouehimſeltegratetull. We eſtecme nothing more deercrtheh a beneiire as 
long a5 we aske 1t,nothing more balely when we haucreceiued ir. Askeſt thou 
me what is that makerh vs forget the courtei1es receined ? It is the detire and 


' couctouinetle of thoſe things we would receive hereatter. We thinke not of 


[ 


' that which we hauc alrcadic obtained, but on that onely which we-would ob- 


tanchercafter. Riches, honovr,power,and all ſuch other things which in our 


' opinion werepute of great eſteeme, but baſe and abie&t in their owne value, re- 
 tirevs from vertue. We know not how to eſtimate things , whereof we ought 
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could not be ſufficiently gratefull. T he furie isgrowne to that head,thatitisa | 


to make ourele&tionznor according tothe common report, but by the counlaile 


| oinarure,the mother of all things. Theſe have no magniticence in them,wher- 


i 
j 


by they ſhould draw our mindes vnto them,except this, that we are accuſto- 
med toadmirc them. For therctore are they prailed,not becauſcrhey are to be 
coucted,but therefore are they to be coueted, for becauſe they are praiſed ; and 
when as cucrie particular mans crror hath made them publique, the publique 
{hall make it to be the errour of cuerie one. But cucn as we haue belceucd thoſe 
things,let vs alſo belecue the common ſort in this, that there is nothing more 
honeſt then a grateful! minde. All Citrics, all Nations, yea,thoſeof the barba- 
rous and ſauage R egions will f ubſcribe hereunto,the good and cuill will agrce 
inthis point. There will be ſome that will praiſe pleaſures, there will be ſome 
that had rather labour. T here wiil be ſom that will ſay that paine is the great- 
eſt cuill that may be, ſome that will ſcarcely call it euill : Some one {hall repute 


riches for the chieſeſt good, another ſhall ſay that they were found out for the 


runeand mithap of humane life,and that there15 no one man more rich, then 
heto whom fortunc hath not found out any thing to gine him. In this ſo great 


' diverirtic of opinions,ajl the worid will maintaine ( as 1t is ſaid ) with one voyce 


that we ought to be thankfull vnto thoſe who have deſerucd well at our hands, 


All Nations,though dificrent in manic other things, conſent and agree herein, 


and yet notwichitanding,in the interim we repay benehtes with iniuries * and 
the chicteſt cauſe that eucry one hath to become vngratetull,is this, becav ſe he 


; Very dangerous thing togiue great benefits toany one : for in tha: hethinketh 


it adithnneſt part not to require, he defirerh he ſhould not live, tro whom he 
{nould makereſtitution.Reſcrue that to thy ſelfe which thou haſt receiued,] re- 
demand,T exat ir not.it contenteth methar I have pleaſured thee, Thergisno 
4 1red more pernicious then his, whois aihamed becauſe he hath violated a 

enchre, 
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| Azainit delicacie and efſeminate life, and ſluggiſh idleneſſe alſo, and that we ought.to | 


—— 
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dedicate the ſame to ſtndie, and in e/pectalirs Philoſophie, which ſhould defence v1 a- | 
cainit feare andallexternall enills, yea againit death it ſeife. That we are armedall | 
1n vaine, with ſubtilties and ſophimes agarn# the ſame, and by the way, agamit | 
ſuch 45 wſe it,that death m it ſelfe is indifferent, but ſuch or ſuch honeſt or diſhoneſt, 
Agame, again! Canillers, Good. 


Rs Ow hauec I given ouecr thecare I hauc had of thee. W hart one ſaiclt | 
> thouot the gods, haft thou accepted tor my luretie: truely cuen 
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; Lct him know whither he 15 to goe, whence he came, what is his good, whatis 
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> Xe him that deceuerth no man, a minde that 15 a louerot right and 
honeltic. The better part of thee isin ſafetic. Fortune may doc 
thee an iniurie, but that which is moſt pertinent tothe matter, [ 
teare not that thou ſhouldeſt iniurie thy ſelte. Keepe on the courſe thou haſt | 
begun, and compole thy ſelfe inthis habit of lite remperately, nor efteminate- 
ly. I had rather thou (houldeſt line il},then effeminatly,Now ſo interpret thou 
11] as itis vſually ſpoken amongft the common ſorr, hardly, ſharply, and labori- 
outly. Soare we wont to hearethe liues of diuers men praiſed, who are cnui- 
ed. Heliuetheffeminately. T his they ſay, he is euill. For by little and little the 
minde is made effeminate, and groweth remifle and negligent,and vndertaketh | | 
the (imilitude of thar idlenefle and ſloth wherein heis buried. What then ? isit 
not more befitting a man to bee more ſterne and rigid. Againe, ſuch as are + 
delicate fearc death, whereunto they haue made their life alike. Thereisa 
great difference betw1xt idleneſſeand the grane. What therefore ſayeſt thou, 
were it not better fora man to repoſe himſclte thus, then to tofle and tumble 
himſelte in theſc gultcs of affaires? Both rheſe two things are mortall, the con- 
vullion ofthe nerues and debilitation of the minde. I thinke him as much dead 
that lieth buricd in his perfumes, as him that is drawne with the hooke. Re: 
tircement without (tudic15a death, and the ſepulchre of a living man. Finally, 
what profiteth it vsto be retired, as if thecauſes of cares and troubles followed 
vs not beyond the ſcas? Whar hidden place isthere, whercinto the feare of 
death entcreth not? Whar ſo defenccd and high raiſed repoſe of life, which 
lorrow terrifierh not ? Whereſocuer thou thalt hide thy {cIte, humane miſcries 
will make a noiſe about thee. T here are diuers cxternall things, which wheele 
abour vs, whereby they either may deceiue or vrge vs. Many things internall 
which incenſe and enflame vs alſo, euen inthe middelt of ſolitude. We muſt 
arme our {clues with Philoſophic, which will feruc vs as an irapregnable wall, 
which Fortune with all her engins cannor picrce, T he minde that hath dil- 
claimed externall rhings, is relidetit in an impregnable place, and defendeth 
himſelfe in his fortreſſe,cach weapon aimed at him,fallerh vnder him. Fortune 
hath nor long hands,as we imagine, ſhe is Miſtreſſe ouer none, but ſuch a one as 
cleaucth vnto her. Let vs therefore, as much as in vslieth, retire our ſelues 
trom her, which the onely knowledge of her ſelfe and of Nature will effef. 


my 


hiseuill, what he ſhould defire, and what he ſhould eſchew, what that reafon 1s, 
which diſcerneth, what things are to be delired and cſtecmed, whereby the tu- 
' rv of gGelires 1s meckened, and the cruelties of feares abated. Some there arc 


| that thinke that they have overcome all this without the aſhſance of Philoſo- 
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phic,but when as any misfortunelighteth vpon any of theſe, that pretend ſecu- 
ritic;too late arc they cnforced to confeſſerhe truth. Theſe great words are for- 
gotten, when the hang-man commandeth them rogiue him cheir hand, when 
geath approacheth more nigh chem. T hou mayeſtiuſily ſay vato him : Thou 
prouoke:t ablent cuils : now ſce heere griefe, which thou ſaid(t was ealie to ſup- 
' port : ſec heere death, againſt which chou ſpakeſt ſo much, and ſo audaciouſly : 
che whips yerke, the ſword thineth ; 


Now ha#t theuneed, FNE As, of aminde 
Arm'd with conitanGie.—— | 


But that will continuall meditation make ſtrong in thee,ifchou exctciſe tiot thy 
words, bur thy minde: it chou prepareſt thy ſelte againſt death, againit which 
hc cannot exhort thee, nor cricourage thee, who {hallatremprt by ſome cauils to 
pcrſwade thee that death is not enill. For I will, my Zaclizs, (the beſt of men) 
laugh ar the follies of the Greekes, which as yer I hatic not well examined, 
though [ wonderat them. Our Zexovicth this collection. There is no euull 
which is glorious, bur death is glorious, Eres, death is nocuill. Thou haſt pro- 
fired mec much, thou haſt put me our of feare, hereafter I will not doubrto 
ſtrerch out and offer my head. Wilt thou nor ſpeake more ſcuctely, nor make 
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he were more fooliſh, who ſuppoſed by this queſtion to cxtinguilh the feare of 
death, or he that cndeauoured to anſwere the ſame, as if it were a thing perti- 
nent tothe matrer. For he himſclfe oppoſed a contrary argument, taken from 
that, becauſe we place death amongſt things Indifferent, which the Grecians cal 
Adaphora,Nothing,faith he,thar is indifferent, is glorious;bur death is glorious 
death therfore is not indifferent. T hou ſecſtplainly wherto this argument ten- 
deth.Death is not glorious; but todie coſtantly is glorious. And when, he faith, 
nothing Indifferentis glorious, I grantitthee ; yet ſay I this, that there 1s no- 


which are neither good nor euill, as fickneſle, paine, pouertie, exile,dearh;none 
of theſe init ſelte isglorious, yet nothing withouttheſe.For pouerticis not prai- 
{cd.But he that is neither humbled,nor deiefted by her. Baniſhment is not prai- 


hath enforced nothing. No man praiſeth death, but him whom death ſooner 
| ſeparated from life, then aſtoniſhed, All theſe things are not honeſt nor glori- 
ous in themlelues, but if Vertue intermixeth her ſelfe amongſt them, if ſhee 
managethem, ſhee maketh them honorable and full of glorie. For of them- 
ſelues they are placed betweene both, and are indifferent, it only concerneth vs 
to know whether malice or veriue hath paſt the ſamethorow their hands. For 
thatdeath which is glorious in Cato, is preſently baſe & ſhametull in Brat, and 
to be bluſhed at. For this is that Brutus, who when he ſhould be Nlaine, ſought 


 todelaydeath, who went alide to doe his caſement, and being called vpon to 


die,and commanded tolay downe his necke; I willlay it downe, faith hee, fo 
that I mayliue. Whar madnefle is it to flie away, ith that rhou art vnable to 
goe backe? I willlay ir downe, ſo that I may liue: almoſt he added thereanto, 


| 


cuen vnder - Antonyus, O worthy man, to bee yeelded vnto tife! But 2s I be- 
ganto ſay, Thou ſecſt thatdeath ir ſelfe is neither a bad, nor agood thing , Cato 
moſt honeſily vſed it ; Brutus moſt diſhoneſtly. Every thing tbat hath not ho- 


nor, vertue being »dded thereunto, ir aſſumeth it. We ſay that —_— » 
u 


a man laugh thatis readie todic ? Vndoubredly, I can hardly tell thee whether | 


(ed, but he that ſorrowed not for it: griefe is notpraiſed, bur hee whom griefe. 
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thing glorious, but in things Indifferent. Theſe things terme I indifferent, | 
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tullof light: yer this ſame is moſt darke by night. T he day intuſeth lightinto 
thc night raketh itaway. SOLO theſe things which be by vs called indifferent . 
and middle things,namely,to riches, ttrength,bcautic, honours, rule ; and con:- | 
trarily zo death, baniſhmenr, bad health, lorrowes, and whatother things wee | 
hauc teared, eyther lcfle or more 3 eyther naughtineſle or vertue giueth the 
name of pood or bad. Paltcotitleite is neyrher hote norcolde, bur being put 
into the Oven,it waxeth hote; againe,it being put into the water waxethcolde. 
cath is honeit , through that which is an honelt thing: that 1s vertue and a 
minde contemning outward things. T here 1sallo,O Zeclr:es,a great difference 
ot theſe that we call honcſt things. For death is nor ſo indifterent, as that whe- 
ther thou doc weare thine haire cucn or not. Leath 1s amongſt thole things 
that be not bad indecd, bur vet hauc a {hew of that which is bad. There is a 
louc ofownes ſelfe,and an engratted wil ot abiding & of preſcruing ownes ſelfe, 
&aſhunning of diffolution, becauleir fecmethtortake away many good things, 
and to leadevs out of the abundance ot this, whereunto we have accuſtomed 
our ſejues, That thing alſoalienateth vs trom death , becauſe we haue alreadie 
knowne theſe things: thoſe things whereunto we are about to goe ; we know 
not of what ſort they may be,and we feare chings thatbe vnknownc. Further- 
more,there is anaturall teare of darkenefle, into which itis ſuppoſed thatdeath 
willcondut vs. T heretorc, airhough death be an indifterent thing, yet forall 
thatit:s notamonglt thoſe things, which caſily may be negle&ed. With grear 
excrciſe the minde 15to be hardned, that it may cndure the fight and the com- 
ming thereot. Death ought to be contemned, more then itis accuſt»medto be; 
tor w-: belecue many things concerning it, Ir hath beene the ſtrife of manie 
wits to encreaſe the intarie oftit. An infcrnall priſon is deſcribed, andarcgi- 
on oppreſlcd with continuall night, wherein is the great porter ot hell, 
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Lying pon bare bones hai/e eaten wp 

in blouiy den,where he deth dineand ſup, 
['ternatywith barking doth aſfrinht 
Fach paie and bloudieſſe grojt anaſhade-like ſpright . 


Bur alſo when thou ſhaltperſwade thy ſelfc that theſe things be fables, neither 
rat any other thing remainerh to the dead, which any one ought to tearc, ano- 
ther teare commeth inthe place of it. For they are a!tkeatraid of being in hell, 
as of being no where. T hcſethings contradicting which long perſwation hath 
intuſcd vnto vs,the valiantenduring of death, whar elſe may it be but a glorious 
thing,and amongſt the greateſt workes ofa manly mind ? which will neucrriſe 
vp vnto vertue,it it belecuede..thto be an cui}] thing ; it will riſe vp vntoir, it it 
ſuppoſe it to be a thing indiflerent. 'T henature of things is vncapable of this, | 
that one may come vnto that which he ſuppoſerh to be an indifferent thing, 
ſlowly and lingringly will be come. And that 1s not glorious, which is done by 
an vawilling and backward man. Vertue doth nothing becauſe it is needfull to 
be done, Adde now thatnothing is honeſtly done , except the whole minde 
hath endeuoured and hath beene preſcnt therat,and with no part of ir ſeife hath 
reliſted it. But when approach is made vnto that whichis bad, ir eythercom- 
meth to paſſe by fearc of worler things ; or by hope of thoſe thingsthat be 
' £00G,to come vnto the which itis of ſogreat worth, that the end uring of one 
\ euill is {wallowed vp. T he twdgements of the dner doe diſagree. Henceitis, 
that hecommandeth to accomplith things purpoſed : thence that he draweth_ 
| backe 
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backand fiycth trom a ſuſpected and perillous thing. Theretore is he diſtracted | 
 inco diuersparts. It this be, glorie periſheth. For vertue accomplilheth decrees 
| with an agreeing minde : it feareth not that which it docth, 


— — —— TT 


See this, that thou to euils gine no place, | 
But againſl thens goe with « bolder face | 
Though thy fortune will permit thee, | 


Thou (halt not the more boldly goe, if chou thalr ſuppoſe that they beeuill 
things. T his 1s to be taken out of the breaſt : orherwiſe ſuſpicion being about 
to ltay the torce, will ſticke herear. Trihall be chruſt vpon that, whichit wasto 
let vypon+ Some would hauethe interrogation of our Zens to be ſuppoled to 
| berrue, bur rhar other to be deceittull and falſe , which is oppoſed vnto nt. Ire- | 
duce not theſe things toa Logicall lawe, and ro thoſe knots of moſt (luggith 
workeman{hip: I iudge thatall that kinde 1s ro-be thruſt away, wherby he who 
5 asked, [uppoſeth himſclte to be circumuented,and wherby he being brought 
tocontel]e,anſwereth one thing, but thinketh ariother. Wee mult deale more | 
plainely for the truth, and more (trongly againlt teare. Theſe things which are 
toſſed vp and down by them, I had rather ro looſen, and to ponder vpon, to the 
endthar I may perſwade,and not deceive, He that will leade an armie into the 
; heldreadic ro dic for their wines and children, how will he exhort ? I fhew to | 
theethe Fabiy, tranſlating the whole warre of the Common-wealth into one 
houſe. I demonſtrate the Lacedzmonians placcdin the very ftraites of T her- 
' | mopylz, hoping neyther for vitorie, nor for returne. That place was to bea 
graue vnto them, How exhorteſt thou them to recciue the ruine ofa whole na- 
tion with offering their bodics vntoit 7andrather rodepart from their lite,then 
from their place? Thou wilt ſay,that which is cuill,is norglorious:death is glo- 
rious,therfore death is not an cuillthing, O effetuall fpeech ! whoafter this 
| doubteth to offer himlelfe to the deadly weapons points, ſtanding tor to die? 
 Burthat Leonid.c5 how valiantly did he ſpeak vnto them? So dine © fellow ſouldiers 
fait he, a5 rf ye ſhould ſup among #t the dead. T he meate cncreaſed not in their 
mouthes,it did nor ſticke in their chaps,it did not fall out of their handes.T hey 
wentcheretully ro dinner and to ſupper both. Whar that Romane Captaine, 
WO ſpake thus vnto ſouldicrs, which were ſent to take aplace, and were to goe 
through a orcat armic of the enemies : /t i needfull, O fellow-ſouldters, togoe thi- 
ther gb:tit ts not needſullto returne backe. Thou ſeeſt how plaine,and how imperi- 
« ; ous vertuers. Whar man can 6ur beguilings make more valiant ? Whom can 
they make more couragious? They breake the minde, which is neuer leſſero 
 becontra&ted,and to becom pelled with pettic and thornie things, then when 
 lomegreat marter is framed. T he fearc of death ought not to be taken from 
| three hundred alone, but from all mortal men. How wilt thou teach them, that 
tsnotancuill thing ? How wilt thou ouercomethe opinions of all ages,wher- 
with preſently infancy 15 ſeaſoned ? Whar helpe wilt thou finde ? What wilt 
thoulay tothe weakeneſſe of man? Whar wilt thou ſay wherewith they being 
inflamed may ruſhinto the middeſt ofdanger? With what ſpeech wilt thou 
 wrneaway this conſcntof fearing ; with what ſpeech wilt thou auert the ob- | 
noxious perſwalion of mankinde, which is againſtthee? Thou compoſett cap- | 
| 10us words, and knitteſt pertic queſtions for me. Great monſters arc ſtricken | 
| withgreat weapons. In vaine with arrovves and ſlings did they ſhoote at that 


reatcrue!l Serpentin Aﬀrica,and moreterrible ro the Legions of Rome then 
vvarre 
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warrcit ſclfe. Not Python indeed was to be wounded, {ith hugegreatneſſe ac- 
cording to the ſolide vaſtneſlcofhis body, caſt backe againe weapons,and what- 
ſocucr the hands of men haddartcd againit him ; at length was he broken with 


| militones; and againſt death doſt thou dart ſo petric things ? With a bodkin en- 


countreſtthoua Lion? Theſethings are ſharpe which thon ſpeakeſt of. No. 
thing 15 more ſharpethen the beard of the eare ot Corne. Smalcneſle it ſelte 
maketh ſomethings vnprofitable and without efteet, 
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Ie mu;t line as before God our beholder and Image. Then he adioyneth concerning hy 
owne life, temperance and watchfulneſſe. _Againe (asm the former Epiitle) 4 
Taint baſe talkers, who aba ſe niſdome with therr meane ſpeech and cauils, He teach- 


ethagamit ZN o himſelfe, di/conr/mg againit drunkenneſſe. But we mus doe | 


nuore waltanily and famouſly - and giumg an example thereof, hee condemneth that 
TIC. 


Hon commandelit my ſeuerall daycs, and all of themindeed to be 
{newed vnto thee. Well tudgelt thou of me, if thou ſuppoſeſt 
nothing to bein them which I will hide. It certainly wee muſt 
live, let vs liucas being in ſight: ſo let vs thinke, as it one were a- 

ARELS blc, and could looke into our innermoſt breſt. For what profit- 
teth it, that any thing ſhould be ſecret from man ? Nothing is cloſed from God. 

He is within our foulcs, and he commeth into the middeſt of our thoughts. So, 

[ ſay, he commeth amonglit them,as one ro depart at lengeh, Therefore I will 

Joe that which thou commandelt, and what 1 doe, and in what order, I will 

willingly write vnto thee. 1 will forthwith cbſcrue my ſelfe : and that whichis 
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a molt prohtablc thing, with my (cite will I recall the day to minde. This ma- | 


keth vs to be very bad, becauſe no man lookxeth backe vpon his life. What 


\ things weareabour to doc, we thinke vpon, and but ſeldome that: what wee 
| haue done, we doe not thinke vpon. But trom that which 1s paſt, commeth 
\ counſell tor that which 15rocome. '1 his day 1s ſolide, No man hath taken 
' anyot it from me : it is all of it dinided betwixt the booke and the bed, The 


— 
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[calt part is giuen vnto exerciſe ot che bodie; and for thiscaule I giue thankes 
ro old age. Itrcotterh me not much. When I hauc ſtirred, I am wearied, But 
thisis the end of excrciſe,cuen tothoſe that are moſt ſtrong. Seckeſt thou with 
whom I exerciſe my ſelte ? One {uficeth me, Earmiss (as thou knoweſt) a louc- 
ly boy : but he {hall bechanged.. Now I lecke for one that 1s more tender. He 
indeed ſaith that we hauc the ſame cl{tate of bodic becauſerhar the tecth of vs 
both fall out : bur now [ ſcarce oucrtake him when he doth runne, and within 
avery tew daycs TI ithall be vnable to doc it. See what continuall exerciſe can 


| profit. Spcedily there 1s made 2 great diſtance betwixt two thar 20C In acon- 
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trary tourney : atthe ſame time he aſcendeth, I deſcend : and thou knoweſt, 
how much the one ot theſe is the more ſpeedily done. Tlied : for now ovrage 
deſ.enderh nor, bur talleth, Notwithſtanding doft thou ſeeke how this dayes 
(trite {uccecded vnto v3? As ſelidome tt falleth forth ro runners : neither of vs 
both did overcome. From this wearineſle, rather then exerciſe, I deſcended 
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into cold water. Thisiscalled by me water [carce warme. I that ſogreat w# | 
lner incold water,>vho inthe Calends of Ianuarie leaped into a pond, who in | 
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| . The Epiſiles. 34.5 

| the new yeare, as I beganto reade, to write, to ſpeake formewhat, fo began Ito 
leape downe into clearc water, ficſt tranſlating my tentro T ybcr,then to this 
bathing tub, which becauſe Iam moſt ſtrong, andall things are doncingood 
carnelt, the Sunne moderateth for mce. Nor much time aftter.doe | tarric ar 
the Bath. Then I cate dric bread, and a dinner without a board : after which 
[amnotto waſh mince hands. I ſleepe very little. T hou haſt knowne my cu- 
itome : and I vie a molt ſhore ſlecpe, and as itwcere by feucra!l naps. It is ſufhii- 
ent that [ haueceaſed to watch. Sometimes I know, ſometimes I ſuſpect that 
[ have tlepr. Behoid the crie of the Circen/ians maketh a noiſe in mine eares: | 
minecaresare [tricken with ſome ſudden and vniucrſall voice. Neitherdo they 
| put forth, neither indeed doe they interrupt my thought: moſt patiently I 


———— 
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| bearetheirclamorous hhoyles, many voices and confuled in one, areto mec in 
| {trad ota wauc,or of awinde beating vpon a wood, & of other things ſounding 
| without ſenſe, O whatthereforeis it ? I will tell thee, whereon now I haue 
| ſermy minde. A thought abideth with me ſtill lince yeſterday, namely, what 
| molt wile men haue meant, who haue made moſt lightand perplexed proofes 
tor greatcelt things, whichalthough they be true, arc notwithſtanding like to a 
lie. Zeno would deter vs from drunkennes, an excceding great man,the founder 
of this moſt valiat & moſt holy ſet. Hcare now how he gathereth, that agood | 
man will not be drunke. None committeth ſecret ſpeech roadrunken man : but 
he committethic toa good man;therforea good man will not be drunk. Marke 
howhe may be derided with the like oppoſite interrogatio. It ſufhceth of many 
to ſer downeone. No mancommitteth ſecret ſpeech ro onethat is aſleepe,bur 
he committech1t ro a good man ; therefore a good man doth nor ſleepe. By 
what one way hecan, Po/zdonizes pleadeth the cauſe of our Zeno:bur ſocanitnor 
bepleaded indeed, as I ſuppole. For he faiththata drunken man is ſo ſaid to be 
two manner of wayes: the one, when one isloaden with wine, and not maſter 
of himſelfe ; the other, if he be accuſtomed to be made drunke, and be ſubic& 
vnto this vice. He is ſpoken of by Zens, who isaccuſtomed to be made drunke, 
not hee that may bee drunke. But no man will commit ſecrets to him, which 
trough wine he may publiſhabroad, whichis falſe. For that firſtinterrogati- 
on comprehendeth him that is drunke, not him who will ſo be. For thou wilt 
grant that there is great; difference betwixr him that is drunke, and adrunkard. 
Hethat is drunke, may ſo then be at the firſttime, and not haue this vice: and 
hethat is giuen to drinke, is oftentimes without drunkenneſſe, Therefore 1 
vnderſtand that, which is wont to be ſignified in this word : eſpecially lithir is 
put by a manprofeſling diligence, and examining words. Adde now, that if 
Zens vnderſtood, and would haue vsto vnderſtand this, by doubrfulnefle of 
the word, he hath ſoughr place for deceit : which thing is not to be done, when 
veritie is fought-for. Butcertes although he hath thought rhus : yerthat which 
tolloweth is falſe 3 namely, that to him who is accuſtomed ro be madedrunke,a 
lecret ſpeech is not to be committed. For thinke ro how many ſouldiers not 
alwayes ſober, both the Emperour, and Tribune, and Centurion hath com- 
mitted ſilent things. Concerning thar ſlaughter of C. Ceſar, of him do I ſpeak, 
whohauing oucrcome Pompeius,poſleſled the Common-wealth: it wasas wel] 
commitred to Tillius Cimber, as to C. Caſiims. Caſiins dranke water all his life 
long. Tilius Cimber was both too much giuen to wine, and was laviſh of his 
tongue: he icfted at this thing himſelfe:; Can I beareany one, faith hee, who 
cannot beare wine? Letcucry one now name thoſe vnto himſclfe, ro whom 
ne knoweth that wine is bad]! y, and thar ſpeech is well commirted. NO. 
anding 
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{tanding I will relate one example that commeth to my minde;[eſt it be forgor. 
For lite is to bee inſtructed by famous examples. Let vs notalwayes flic to | 
thoſethar be old. Zuctws Piſs the warden of the Citie, after that he was once 
made drunke, {pent the greater part of the night in the tealt : and did for the 
moſt part ſlecpe almoſt vntillnoone ; this was his morning time. Notwithſtan- 
ding, molt diligently hc adminiſtrcd his office, wherein the ſafetie of the Citie 
was contained. To him both ©_Au2uitus gaue ſecret commands, when he gaue 
him the gouernment of Thracia, which he did ſubduc; and Tiberiws going in- 
| ro Campania, when he left many things inthe Citie both ſuſpected and hate- 
full, I thinke, becauſe rhe drunkenneile of Prſo had well fallen foorth vnto 
| him, afterwards made Co//i- gouernour ofthe Citie,agrauc and moderate man, 
| but drowned and floating in wine, ſo that ſometimes being oppreſſed witha 
| ſound {leepe, he was carried out of the Senate, into which he had come from a 
teatt. To him notwithſtanding Tiberivs wrote many things with his owne 
hand, which hc iudged ought not to be commurred ro his owne ſ{cruants. No 
pPriuatc nor publike ſecret eſcaped from Coſ/izs, T heretore let vs remooue 
trom amonglit vsthele declamations : T he minde hath nor power oucr it ſelfe, 
being bound about with drunkenneſle. As barrels themſcluesare broken with 
new wine: and as all that is inthe bottome;, the force of heate caſteth vp into 
the vpper part: ſo wine foming forth, whatſoeuerieth hid in the botrome is 
brought forth and commethabroad. As they who are loaded with wine, keepe | 
not meat through abundance of wine, ſo indeed do they keepeno ſecret thing ; 
that which is their owne and other mens, alike dothey ſpread abroad. But al- 
though this is wont to fall forth, foalſo 1s that, that with theſe whom we know 
ſomewhat freely todrinke, we deliberate of neceſſaric things. Therefore this 
is falſe, which is put in the place of patronage, that aſecret is not to be commit- 
tcd to him; who 1s accuſtomed to be made drunke. How much better were it 
openly to accuſe drunkenneſle, and to lay open rhe vices thereot ? which cuen 
a tollerable man hath auoided, much more a perfe& and a wiſe man : to whom 
tis ſufficient to quench thirſt : who allo if at any time mirth doth ariſe, and is 
continued ſomewhat long vpon ſomeother cauſe, yet notwithſtanding reſiſteth 
without being drunke. For we will ſee concerning that, whether the minde ofa 
wile man may be troubled with too much wine,and may doethat which is ac- 
| cultomable ro drunken men. in the meanc ſpace, if thou wilt conclude this, 
| that a good man ought not to be drunke, why dealeſt thou with ſyllogiſmes? 
\ Say howGdithonelt a thing it1s, to powre in more then onecan containe, and 
notto know the meaſure of ones ſtomake: how many things drunken men doe, 
| which ſober men be aſhamed of: that drunkenneſle is nothing elſe, then a vo- 
luntarie madnefle, Prolong that drunken habit into more dayes,doubteſtthou 
but it will be madnefle ? Now alſo it15 not leſſer, but ſhorter. Relate the exam- 
ple of Alexander, the Macedonian, who in the middeſt of a banquet ſtabbed 
| Clytu,0ne moitdearc and moſt fairhtull vnro him, and vnderſtanding that het- 
nous deed, he would haue dicd ; certainly hee deſerved todie. Drunkenaeſle 
" augmenteth and diſcovercth cuery vice; it remoucth modeſtie, which hinde- 
 reth from bad enterpriſes. For moe abſtaine from forbidden things, through 
| ſhameto offend, then through good will. When too much wine poſleſſeth the | 
minde, what euill ſocuer did lie hid, commeth forth. Drunkenneſlſe caufeth 
not vices, but betraycth them ; then the leacherous perſon tarrieth not indeed 
| forachamber, but without delay permitteth to his deſires, ſo muchas they 


(hall require: thenthe ſhameleſſe man profeſſeth and publitherh his diſeaſe: 
| then 
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thenthe wanton comarneth not bis tongue nor hand. Pridc encreaſerh tothe 
hauzhty,:agc t9Tne cruell,maiice to the cnutous; cuery vice 15 diſcoucred, and 
| Commera torch. Adde,thatnot knowing of himſclte,doubttul and ſcarce Plaine 
' wordes, wandring eyes, ttaggcring gate,turning about inthe head,the houſe it 
' ſoieſceming to tune abour : the torment of the ſttomacke, when the wine wax- 
' © warm-and ftreccheth out the bowels. Then notwithſtanding, howſocucr 
| itistollerabie,whil{lit is yet in bis owne power. Whar when it 15 corrupted 
; with leepe,and that which wasdrunkennetlc is made cruditie ? T hinke what 
| {layghters publique drunkenneſſe hath committed. T his hath deliuered moſt 
| fierceand warlike Nations to their enemies: this hath laide open walls defen- 
| ded againitthe reſolute warre of many ycares: this hath enforced the mott re- 
ſolved, ang the retulers of ſubicRion,to the command of other men : this hath 
| conqueredrhole who haue beene vnconquered in warre. So many tonrnies, 
| {ymanic battels,ſo many Winters,through which Alexander bad paſled, the 


' dicficultie of times and places becing ouercome , ſo manie floods vnex- 


| pectediy filling forth , ſo many Seas diſmiſſed him fafe ; but the diſtem- | 
per of drinking , and that Zercuieen and fatall cuppe buried him. Whar 


| glorie is it to containe much ? When the viftorie thall bee atchieucd by 
| thee, when men lying ſcattered aſleep, and caſting ſhall refuſe thy drunken car- 
rowſes, when thoualone {halt remaine ofthe whole banquet, when thou {halt 
oucrcomeall menin magnihicall valopvr,and no man ſhall be ſocapable of wine 
asthy ſelfe,yet art thou overcome bya Tunne : what other thing ſauedrun- 
kenneſſe,and the louc of Clegpatreno Icllethen winedeſtroyed 2M. Antoning, 
agreat man and of a noble wit, and transferred him into extcrnall faſhions, and 
into vices which were not Roman-like ? T his thing made him anencmie tothe 
Common-wealth,this made him vncquall to his enemies, this made him cruel], 
when the heads of the Princes of the Citie were ſet before him as he did ſuppe, 
whcn amongſt moſt exquilite feaſts & kingly ryot, he looked vpon to know the 
headsand hands of the proſcribed,when being loaded with wine, he notwith- 
{t:nding thirſted tor bloud. It was intollerable which hee did when he was 
drunke,although he did thus being ſober : how much morc intollerable was it, 
| thar hedid theſe things in drunkenneſle it ſelfe ? For the more part crueltic 


| fo.oweth drunkenneſle ; for the health of the minde is violated and exaſpera- 


| 


ted. Even as long diſcaſescauſe tender eyes, yea at thelcaſt lighting vpon of 


abeame of the Sunne : ſo continuall drankennefle enrageth the minde. For 
when oftentimes they arc not their owne men, vices bred with wine,and obdu- 
rated with cuſtome of mad neſſe,be alſo of force without it. Tel] thcrfore why 


| awiſe-man ought not to be madedrunke. Shew the deformitie and the impor- 


tunitie of the hing with deedes, not with wordes, which will be moſt caſte to 
do. Prone theſe pleaſures, as they arecalled , when they have paſſed a meane to 
be puniſhments. For if thou ſhalt argue vpon thar,that a wiſe-mancan bedrunk 
with much wine,and retainearighg tenor, although he be overturned : thou 
mayſt as well conclude,that he may drinke poiſon and notdie,that he may take 
ice of blacke Poppie and not ſlecpe, that he may take Ellebore , and not calt 
vpward or ſcoure downeward, wharſocuecr ſticketh in the bowels. But if his 
fectebeaſſaulred,ifhis rongue be not his owne,, why thinkeſt thou him to be 
| partly ſober,and partly drunke ? 
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| ding. Burit is neccſſarie,as ] ſuppoſe, firſt, that I may not be content with my 
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IWritmg and reading are to be changed. Things read are tobe turned into one nourth. 
ing [ubitence,and arcto be made ours, Laitly, there 1s an exhortation to wiſedome. 
Good and profitable admonitions. | 


-4 Tudgetheſc iourneyes which ſhake off ſlouthfulneſle from me, 
+ to profite my {tudics and health. Thou ſceſt why they helpe 
» minc health : fith the loue of learning maketh me ſlowe and neg- 
ligent of my bodie, ] am exerciſed by others helpe. I will ſhewe 
thee why they profite my ſtudies. Irhaue not departed from rea- | 


| telte alone ; then,that when I {hall know things ſought forth by other men,and | 
| then thar I may iudge of things alreadie found out, and that I may thinke of 
| thoſe that beto be tound out. R eading nouriſheth the wit z and it being wea- | 


| ried with ſtudie, notwithſtanding not without ſtudie refreſheth it Neyther 
| onely ought weto writc,or onely toreade; the one of the things will make ſad, 


' i5ro be moderated-with the other ; ſo that whatſoeuer is gathered together 


| diſtinct things are the better kept. T hen vſing the abilitie and care of our wit, to 
| mingle divers ]1quors into one taſte : that although itſhall appeare whenceit 1s 
| taken, yetthat it may appeare to be ſomeother thing, then that whence it was 
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| Concerning themit is not apparent enough, whether they draw a moiſt ſub- 


{ rhofe things which they hauc gathered with a certaine mixture and propriety 
| ofthoar breath, intothis taſte, For it pleaſeth ſome, that notthe knowledgeof 
making honie, buroft gatheringit is vntothem. They ſay thatamongft the [n- 
 drans homes found vpon the [eaues of Reedes, which eyther the dew of that 
 +kie or the pleaſant and morc fart moiſture of the very Reede may beger. Vp- 
' en cur hcearbesalſothe ſame force, but leſſe manitcſt and notable is found, 
' whichacre,ture born tor this end may follow after,and gather together. Som 


, 


{ 


and will conſumethe ſtrength ; ] ſpeake of writing : the other will diſſolue and 
diftipate it. Interchangeablie this is to be exchanged withthar, and the one 


by rcading,the pen may reduce intoa bodie. We ought, as they ſay, toimi- 
tate Bees, which wander vp and downe, and picke fit flowers to make honie: 
then whatſocuer they haue brought they diſpoſe and place through their 
combes,and as our 7721 ſaith; 


HMoist honey to make thicke they much ave ſtriue, 
Spreading the ſame with ſweet dew through their Hue-. 


ſtance trom the lowers, which is preſently honie ; or whether that they change 


tink that thoſe things which they haue picked from the tender of that which 
5 grcene & flouriſhing, are not without a certain leauen,as I may ſo cal it,wher- 
by divers things doe knit together into one. But that I be not lead away toany 
otherthirp,then tothat which is in hand,we alſo ought to imitate Bees, andto 
(oparate what things ſoeuer we hauc heaped together from divers reading, for 


taken : whichthing we ſce nature doth in our bodie, without any helpe of vs. 
Nourithment which we hauetaken, ſo long as it abideth in quality , and ſwim- 
meth ſolid in the ſtomacke is a burthen ; but when it is changed from that 


whichit was,thcn atlengrh it paſſeth into ſtrength and into bloud. The _ 
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[tvs doc in thel things whcrewith wits ate nourithed : chat whatſocuer wee 
hauc gotten,we lutter notto be whole, nor to beother mens. Let vs concoct 
them,orherwile they wiilgo into the memory,nor into the wit. Let vs taithtul- 

' ly agree vntO them,and make them ours,thatone certaine may be made of ma- 

| ny things: a5 ONE numbcris made of ſfeucrall ones,when one computation com- 

' orehendcth lcfler and diſagreeing ſummes. T his let our minde &o : all things 

| whercby it is holpen, Ict it hide : only letit ſhew that which ic hath done. Al. 

though in rhee the likencfle of ſome one thall appeare, whom admiration hath 
more dceply laſtned inthce : I would that thou ſhouldeſt be like ro him, not as 
an ]mage, but as a ſonne. An Image isathing that is dead. Whar therefore ? is 
irnot vnderftood whoſe ſpeech thou docſt imitare ? whole reaſoning ? whoſe 

ſentences? I thinke at length it can not bevnderttood indecae, it they bee of a 
rear man, for not in all things, which he hath drawne as examples from eucry 

one, hath hee ſo imprinted his ſhape, that they may agree into that one thing | 
alone. Seeſt thou not of the voyces of how many, 2 Quire doth conliit? Not-. 
withitanding one {ound is made of themall, Some one voyce is acute, ſome 
baſe, ſom in a mean. Womens voices are 10incd with mens;recorders and flutes 
arcadded vntothem : there the voyces of cucry one in ſeucralilic hid, ot al! ap- 
peare. I ſpeake of the Quire which the olde lovers of muitcke did know of: In 
our fcaits there are more Singers, then once were of ſpectators vpon the T hea- 
ters. When the rowe of thoſc that ſing hath hlicd all wayes, and the Stage is 
compaſſed with Trumpeters,and all kinde of Pipes and Organs found from a 
calleric aboue,a conſonance 1s made ofdiſcords. Such would I haveour minde 
to be,that there be many arts therein, many precepts, examples ot many ages, 
but conſpiring in one. How faiſt thou,may this be done? By continvail raking 
otheed ; if we ſhall doe nothing bur by the per{waiton of reaſon : this ifthou 
wilt heare,it will ſay vnto thee ; Leaue theſe things euenalreadic now, where- 
vnto men doerunne ; leaue riches eyther the danger or burden of thoſe thar 
poſſeſſe them ; leauc the pleaſures of the bodic and of the minde, they molli- 
heand make weake ; leaue ſuing for offices, it isa (welling, vaihe, and windie 
thing.it hath no bound : as well carefull is ir,not to ſee any body betore it {elte, 
| asnot not to ſceit (olte after another man : it Iaboureth with enuie,and indeede 
with two forts thereof; But rhou ſeeſt how wretched he is, who 15 enuicd ar, it 
lichimſelteenuic alſo. Beholdeſt thou thoſe houſes of mightic men , thoſe tu- 
muituous doores withrhe brawling of them thatdoe faivte.? Much reproach | 
Isthere that thou maicſt enter in, more when thou haſt entred in. Paſle by theſe 
ſtaires ofthe rich, and entries hanged with hcapes of auncient ſpoyles. Not on- 
lvinacraggic, bur alfo in a ſlipperie place {halt thou here tiand. Hither rather 
vito wiſedom dire thy courſe, and ſecke to attaine the molt quict, and there- 
| witha!lrhoe moſt ample things. What things ſozucr {-cme to exceliin humane 
affaires,although they be ſmall, and ſtand abouc in compariſon of the baſfeſt 
things, are notwithſtanding by difhcult an} hard wayes gone vnto. Vitorhe 
height of dipniticthereisa broken way. But ifthou wilt climbe vntothes top, 
whereunto fortune ſubmittcth it ſelfe,thou ſhalt beholde indeed all things vn- 
| derthce, which are accounted excccding high ; but notwithſtanding taou bale 
come vnto highe!tthings by that whichis plaine. 
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The dafail {oweth. Soph [mes, and driueth them from {erioms ſinates. He gimeth certaine | 
examples,but leacieth to profitable things ; agamst the Artitotelians "that a wiſe man | 
ourht to want affections. Then, that bleſſed life ſuf #:ceth of it fel/e ;, it 1s one ande- 
an. Wl, whether it be long or ſhort. Alſo 1t w not leſſened by cctinid things, «:thouzh 
enils analsſſes failſoriv, yet a mw Uſe man wſeth ail well, A goodand wiſe Epiiiie, 


Had ſpared thee, and had now paſled by whatſocuer had remai- 
ned as yct, contented to g1uc,as itwere,atalte vnto thee,of thoſe 
my hings which arc {poken by our men, tharir may be proued, that 
vertuc alone is ſuÞcrently cftcAtuall to tulfill a bleſſed lite. T hou 
B82 Ph commandeſt metocon prch cnd allthe queſtions, that be cither | 
of Ur ownjc;or devited for the teaching of vs: which thing, it I will doc,it ſhall 
natbea letter, but a booke. T hat thing fo often doe T proteſt, that in this kind | 
' of argument there 15 nodelight vnro me. It lhameth me (being armed with a 
| bokin? todeſcend into a warre vndertaken by gods and men. Hethar is wiſe, | 
{ 15; alſo aremperatc man. He ubat is tzmper; atciza conſtant man. Hc that 15 con- | 
{t1ntz 154 true tempered man. He that is without gricte,isa bleſſed man. There: | 
tore he thar is prudentis a bletIvd man, and prudence is ſufficient for a bleſſed 
!ite, Tothis collection, ſome ot the Ariſtotclians anſwcreatter this ſort, that 
thus they may interpret aman of true temper,and conſtant,and without pricfe; | 
| that a man oftructemper may be ſaid to be, who rarcly and [maliy is diſturbed, 
| nothe who neuer is. Allo without ſadneſſe doe they ſay him to be, whois not | 
| ſubiect ro ladnes, nor i> too tre quent, nor too much 1n this faulr. For that were | 
| toQUeny the pure of man, that the minde ot ſome man ſhould bee free from 
| griefe : a wile man 15 not ouercome with ſorrow , bur 1s touched there- 
| with: ſo otherthings, aitcr this ſort, correſpond to their owne ſect. T hey 
| doenot with theſe things take aw ay the af. tions, but moderate them. But | 
now little doc we giae toa wile man, it hee bee ſtronger then rhe weakeſt, and 
mcrricrthen the {: :ddeſt, and more moderate, then the moſt vnbridled, and 
| ercater then the baſeſt be? YWhar if 7 ;drs admire his owne ſwiftneſle, looking | 
| backe vnto tho{e that be lame and weake ? 


On teps of araſſe, not pr ef\ins them, ſhe ran, 
Nor tes of [t. ndins corre, her courſe hart car's 
in mil} o! [ea on waters hreheit 'IP, 

ler runnms fect inwater do 8c not arp. 


Tlisi-that ſiviftneſſe eſteemed of by it ſclfe, not whichis praifcd in compart- 
| {on ofthofe that be molt Now. Whartit thou call him, who is (lightly licke of 
b ang.ny,a found man? The ſmaleneſſe of adiſcale 1>nort good health. T hus, 
| tnth hea wile mans ſaid ro be of true remper, as ſweet kernel-Icfſe Pomgra- 
z " irdclllcd {5, not in which there 15 no hardneſle of the kerncls, but in 
 whichtellebardnefle is. Ir 15 falſe: tor I docnot vnderſtand a leſſening, but 2 
{W211 "nag of euniisina good man: there ought to bee none, not thoſe that are 
' {mall. Forit therebe any, they willencrealt, and ſometimes will hinder vs.A5 
aore dabd a perfect webin the eyc maketh blinde, ſo a ſmall one croubleth 


The cyC . Itthou. 1196} any aitectionsto a wiſe man, reaſon ſhall be vnab.e to 
maſter | 
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| maſter chem, and ſhall be carried away, as it were, with a ftreame: eſpecially 


when chou leauelt not one, bur a whole troupe of aftetions wherewihailir 
may ttrive. A troupe, although it bce ot cholethat be meane, can doc more, 
then the violence of one that is great, He hath couctouſacle, bur it is meanc ; 
he hath ambition, bur it 13 not cager ; be hath anger, but ir1s ro be appealed; he 
hath inconltancie, but not very wandering;and {ubic& to motion : he hath luſt, 
but not madnefſe, Better is it wita him who hath one whole vice; then with 
him who hath lighter vices indecd, bur yct hath all vice, Then there is no dit- 
ference, how maine the afte&tion be, and how great ſocuer it is; it knoweth nor 
to obey, It recciueth not counſel]. Asnoliving creature obeyeth reaſon, not 
the wilde, not the tame and gentle; forthe nature of them 1s deafe ro him thar 
doth per{wade : ſo affections doc nur follow, they doe not heare, how ſmall 
ſocuer they be. T ygers and Lion3 neuer put off teircenefſe, ſonierimes they 
ſubmitir ; and when thou {halt leaſtexpcR, their 1aitigated frowardneſle is cx- 
aſpcrared. Vices never in good carneit doe waxe tame. [But if realon profit- 
ct, che affeRtions will not begin: 1t they {hail begin againſt reaſons will, they 
will perſcucr againſt the willot 1t, For tis morecalie to forbid the beginnings 
of them, then to rule their force. Certainly this mediocritic is talſe, and with- 
out gaine, and is to be eſteemed of in che ſame place, as if one ſhould lay, wce 


might be indifferently madde, or indifterently licke. Vercue alone hath itzthe | 


evils of the minde doe not recv1ue moderation, more calily ſhalt rhou rake 
them away, then gouerne them, [5 there any doubr, but that the inucterate 
1nd hard vices of humane miuide, which we cail diſeate>, be without moderati- 
on a5 coucrouſneſle, as crucirie, as vnrulinetle, as impicue? Therefore alſo 
the atfeQions are without moderation: for wee paſle trom theſe ynto thoſe. 
Furthermore, it thou giue any power to ſadnelle, toi frare, to couctouſneſle, 


andto other bad motions, they will not be ruicd by Vs. Why ? becaule thoſe 


thingebe our of our power, whereby thy be ftirred vp. Theretore they en- 
creaſe, as they haue greater orlctJer cauſes, whereby they be prauoked. Grea- 
ter hall the feare be, if there be more wherewithailir may be affrighted, or if 
one {hall look nearer thereunto ; couctouſncfle (hall be more cruell, when hope 
ofalarger eſtate ſhall call it forth. Jtit be not in our power, whe: hcr affeQions 
may be or not, that indecd is not, how great they may be : if thou haſt permie- 
tedthem tobegin, with their cauſe> they will encreaſe, and they ſhall bee as 
great, as they arc made by thee. Adde now, taatthele, aithough they be bur 
lItzle things, grow to be greater, Neuer doe hurtfull things keepea meane. Be- 
ginningsot diſeaſes creepe forward, although they bec lights and ſometimes 
the leaſt acceſſion drowneth a bodic thar is alrcadielicke. But who is ſo mad, 
a5 to belceve that, that the beginnings of thoſe things which are placed with- 


| outour will, the limits of themareaccording to our will ? How am I ſufficient- 
lyabletoput an end vnto thar, which lam ſcarce able to hinder ? Sith it is more 


cite to exclude, thento ſuppreſſerhings admitted in. Some hauediſtinguiſhed 
lothat they (aid : Atempcrate and a prudent man in the frame and habire of 
the mindeis calme, but nor in the event thereof: for in regard of the habite of 
tac minde he is not troubled, neither feareth, noris ſad : but many cauſes doe 
outardly fall forth, which may bring perturbation vnto him. This is it that 
they would (ay, that he is not indeed acholericke man, yerthat hee is angry at 
lometime. And that hee is not a fearcfull man, yer that hce feareth ar 
lometime: thar is to ſa y, hee wanteth the vice, but not the afſetion of feare. 
Butit we allow of this fa re, with frequent vie ir becommeth a vice: and anger 
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being admitted into the minde, diſcoucreth that habit of the minde that wan- | 
eed anger. Furthermore, if itcontemneth not thoſe cauſes which outwardly 
come, and fearcth any thing, when that valiantly we are to go againit weapons, 
and fires, for our Countric, Lawes and liberrie, it will lingringly goe forth, and 
with aminde returning backe. But this duuerſitie of minde falleth not vpon a 
wile man. T hart furthermore doc I iudge to be obſcrued, leſt wee contound 
ewo things whichare ſeuerally to be proued. For by it lelfe 1tis gathered,that 
there 1s 0c onl y good, namely,that whichis honeſt: that by it ſelte againe ver- 
rue 15 lufficient tor a happie lite. If there be but one good, namely, that which 
1s honeſt; all then grant that vertue is ſufhcient to ]iue well : contrarily it {hall 
nor berciected, it vertuealone doe make a bleſſed man, that there is one good, | 
that is, that which is honeſt. Xenocratesand Speu/;ppus doe ſuppole, thata bleſ. 
{ed man can be made by vertucalone : yet that 15 not the one only good, which 
is honcſt. Errors allo iudgeth, that when one hath vertuc, that he1s blciſed, 
et that vertue it ſeltc15 nor ſufficient toablcſlcd lite : becauſe pleaſure ma 
make a man bletIed, which is from vertue, and 15 not vertue it ſell A fooiil 
diitinction. For the ſame man denicth, that vertue is at any time without plea- | 
ſure: thus 1f it alwaies be ioyned vnto it, and be inſeparabie, it alſo is ſuffcient 
| alone. Butthat is abſurd, becauſeiris ſaid, that one ſhall become happie cucn 
| byvertue alone : but (ha!l not become perteAly happie thereby : which thing 
how it may be done, I doc not finde. For a blefled life hath init aperict good, 
ſuch as cannot be ouercome : which thing it it bethus, it is pertcly a blcſicd 
life. If thelife of the gods hath init no more nor better thing; and a bleſlcd 
hfeisa diuinelite; it hath nothing whercuntoitcan more lift vp it lelfe. Fur- 
thermorc, it a bleſſed lite needeth notany thing, cuery bleſſed life is perfect, 
4nd a ble{led, and a moſt bleſſed life is the ſame. What doubreſt thou, but that 
a bleſſed life is the chieteſtgood ? Therefore if it beethe chicteſt good, it is 
chictely a bleflcd life. As the chiefeſt recciueth not augmentation ( for what 
15 abwue that which ſhall bethechiefe? ) lo is not a blefled life indeed, which 
; 15 nor without the chieteſt good. But if thou (halt bring in one who is more 
bleſſed, then ſhalt thou make a great many more innumerable diffcrences of 
thechickitgood : when I vnderſtand the chiefeſt good, I ſpeake of that which 
bath not a degree abouc it ſelte. IF any be lefle bleſſed then another : it follow- 
eth, that he will more deſire the life of that other more bleſled, rather then his 
ownelite: butthe blct]ed man preferreth nothing before his owne life. Which 
of thele you willit is incredible ; either that any thing remainerh to a bleſſed, 
which he had rather haueto be, then that which is: or that rather hee ſhould 
notdelirethat, which is better then that other thing. For ccrtainlv, by how 
much he is more wile, by ſo much he will extend himſelte to that thing which 
] 15 beſt of all, and eucry manner of way he will delireto obtaine it. But how 1s 
he blefſed, who can (til, yea who ought todeſire? I will ſay whatiit is, whence 
this error doth come. T hey know notthat bleſſed lite is one. T he quality there- 
of, nor thegreatnes placeth it in the beſt eſtate. Therefore alike 15 it long and 
(horr, broad and narrow, diſtributed into many places and parts, and gathered 
into one. Hethateltcemeth it by number, and meaſure, and parts, taketh that 
therefrom, which 1s the moſt excellent therein. Put what is that which is ex- 
cellent in a bleſſedlite? Tharitis full ; namely,as the end of cating anddrinking | 
15 ſacietie : ;2eaterh more, that maneateth leſſe. Whar difference ? Either of 
| them 1s full. T his man drinketh more, he lefſe: what difference? neither of them 


, t5atnirlt. [He hath lived morcyhe fewer yearcs. There is nodifference : if many 
yeares 
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| veares haue made him as wela bleſſed man,asa few yeares this man. He whom 
hou caileitlefle bleticd, tsnot bleſſed : the name cannor be leſſened; He thar is 
valiant,is without tcarc: he that is without feare, is without ſadncfle: hethar 
is without ſadnelicts bictled. This 1s our incerrogation. Apainit this they en- 
deuour toaniwer thus ; that we bring 1na falſe and a controuerted, for a true 
| thing,namely,that he who is valiantts without feare. What therefore ? ſhall 
nota valiant man,ſaith he,teare cuils hanging over him ? T his were the part of 
a mad m1an,and ot one owt of his wits,and not ofa valiant man. Heindeed, faith 
he,tcarcth moſt moderatcly, buris not altogether without tearc. They who 
ſpcaketheſe thingsare againereturned vnto the ſamething, that ſmaller vices 
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| be vntothem intheplace of vertues. For he who tearcth indeede, but more | 


| ſeldome and lefſe, wanteth not badnes,buris vexcd with that which is lighter. 
Put yet I think him mad, who tearcth noteuils hanging over him. True it is 
which he ſaith,it they be eui}s; but tt he know that they be not cuils, &iudgeth 
{honeſty aione to be that which is il], he ought ſecurely to looke vpon dan- 
g:r5,& to contemne thoſe chings that are feared by other men: or if it be the 
partota ftoole or ot a mad man,nor tocontemne cuil things; by how muchany 
ones the more wiſe, by ſomuch ihall he feare the more. As 1t ſeemeth to you, 
faich he,a valiant man [hal thruſt bunſclfintodangers. No; he {hal not tear, bor 
ſhailauoyde them. Warincſie,notfearc becommeth-him. VV hat theretorc ? 
Locit thou ſay,that he ſhall nor teare death, bands, hre, and other weapons of 
tormne? No ; for he knoweththar tho'e things be not 1], but ſceme fo to be: 
he chinketh thatall theſerthings be the teares ot humane life, Deſcribe capriui- 
116, beating,chaines,poucrticgtearingaſunder ot the members, eyther by licke- 
n-t]2 or by inturie : and what ſocucr thou ſhalr bring hercunto, number them 
amongit imaginaricfearcs. T helethings are to'be tcarcd by thoſe that be fear- 
{u!!, Suppoſeſt thou that to be bad, whercunto ſome times of our owne accord 
wemult come. Seckett whatis cuill? Togive place to rheſe things which are 
called ev:!l,and to yeeld our owne !libertie vnto them, for which we arc to en- 
cureaiithings. Libertie periſheth,excepr we contemne thoſe things, which lay 
a yoake vpon vs. T hey would notdoubr what would become a valiant man, 
[they knew what valor were. For it is not vnaduiſed raſhneile, nor love of 
dangers,nor adeſireof fearful! things. It is a knowledge ofdiſtinguiſhing, what 
15cuill,and what is not: fortitude is moſt diligent in defending of it ſclte, and 
the ſame is moſt patient of thoſe things , wherein is a falſe ſhew of bad things. 
What theretoreif a ſword be thruſt into the throat ofa valiant man, if firſt one 
part and thcn another be hewed forth, if he ſee his owne bowels in his owne 
armes,it after a ſpacc,to the end that he may feele torments the morc, he be ſct 
vpon againe, and freſh bloudtrickleth downe by his dried bowels? wilt thou 
not ſay,that this man doth not tearc, that he doth not feele griefe? Certainely 
he tecleth paine, for no vertue putrerh off the ſenſe of a man: bur he teareth 
not: being vnconquered, trom on high he looketh vpon his dolours, T houde- 
viaundcit, what minde then there is vnto him? The ſame that is vnto them 
whoexhorrt their ſicke friend. That which is cuill burteth, that which hurtcth 
maketh worſe. Dolour and ponertie make not worſe, therefore they are not 
bad. Falſeisit, faith he, which is propounded ; for if any thing hurt, it doth 
not alſo make worſe. A rempeſt and ſtorme hurt a Pilor, but notwithſtanding 
they make him not worſe. Certaine Stoicks dothus anſwer againſt this, T har | 
1Ptlot is made worſe by a tempeſt and by a ſtorme, becauſe that thing which 
he had purpoſed hecannoreffe&,nor keepe on his courſe. Worſe is he made, 
nor 
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not in his skill, but in his work. To whom the Ar:#otel:as : therefore, ſaith he, 
poucrtic and dolour,and whatſocuer ſuch like thing there ſhall be,ſhal not rake 
vertue from him, but ſhall hinder his working thereof. T his were rightly ſaid, 
except the condition ofa Pilot,and of a wiſc-man were vnlike. For the purpoſe 
of him 1s in leading his life, not withour faile to effect that which heaſlaycth to 
doc,but todocall things aright. It isthe purpoſc of the Pilor, without faileto 
bring a ſhipinto an haven. They be ſerwile arts, they ought to performethar 
which they promiſe. Wiſedome isa miſtreſſe and goucrneſſe, The arts doe 
ſcruc to, wiſcedome commandeth ouer lite. I 1udgethat we muſt anſwere after 
another ſort,namely,thar neyther the skill ot the goucrnour is made worſe by 
any tempeſt, nor yet the very adminiſtration of art. T he governour hath ncr 
promiſed proſperous ſucceſſe vnto taec,bur his profitable cndevour, and «kill 
ro pouerne the {hip. T his appcareth the more, by how muchthe more ſome 
force of tortune hath hindred bim. He that hath bcencable to ſay this,O Aep- 
tunc,this ſhip was neucr bur right, bath ſatisfied «kill, A tempeſt hindereth not 
the worke ofa Pilot, but the ſucceſle. What thercfore ſayeſt thou? Doth not 
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' that thing hurta Pilot, whica hindereth him from cntring the Port ? which 
| cauſeth his cndeuours to be vaine? which eyther beareth him backe, or derai- 
| neth and difarmeth him ? It burteth bim nor as Pilor, but as one that doth ſaile, 
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| Othcrwiſc it doth nor ſo much hinder,as ſhew the Pilots skill, For cuery one 


can,as they fay,bea pilot in the calme. Theſe things hinder the {hip ; not a pi- 
lor,as hetsa pilot. T wo pcrions apilot hath ;the one common with all 5 
hauc gone aboard the ſame ſhip, wherein he bimlelte alſo is a paſſenger; the o- 
ther proper,as be is gouernour. The tempeſt hurtcth him as he 1s a paſſen- 
ger, not asa Pilor. Furthermore the art of a Pijotis anothers good, it ap- | 
pertaineth to thoſe whom he carrieth : as theart ofa Phyſirian appertaineth to 
thoſe whom he doth cure. Wiledome 15a common good, and is proper to 
ow nes ſ{clfe,tor thoſe with whom he doth liue. Therefore peraduenture aPi- } 
lot is hurt, whoſe promiſed leruice toothers is let bya tempeſt. A wiſe-manis 
not hurt by pouertic,nor by dolour,nor by other tempeſts of life. For not all 
workes of him be hindered, but only thoſe that pertaine to other men : alwayes 
15he himſelfc indeed , then greateſt of all, when fortune hath oppoſed her ſelfe 
vnto him,thcn manageth he the bulineſſe of wiſdome it ſelfe : which wildome 
we hauc ſaid to be both anothers and his owne good. Furthermore not then 
indeed 1s he hindred to prohte other men, when ſome neccfhtics do preſſe him. 
T hrovgh pouertie he is hindred toteach, how a Common-wealth may be ma 
naged : but he teacheth that thing, how pouertie is to be managed. His worke 
1 extendcd all his lite long. Thus no fortune,no thing excludeth the ats of a 
wiſe-man. For ue doth not that verie thing, whereby he is fobidden to doe 0- 
ther things. Heis ht tor both chances : agoucrnour of the bad, an ouercom- 
m-r of the good. Sol ſay hath he exerciſcd himſelfe,that he ſheweth vertue as 
weil in proſperous as 1n aduerle afftaires, neyther looketh he vpon the marter 


' thereof, but vpon it ſelte. T herefore neyther povecrtie,nor dotour , nor oy 0- 
, ther thing, which rurneth backe the vnskilfull, and drineth them headlong,hin- 
 dereth them. Haſt thou rather he ſhould be preſſed ? He maketh vſe of it, Not 


_ only of Ivoricdid Phrdias know tow to make Images: hemadethem of braflc. 
It marble were vnto him, it thou hadſt offercd baſer matter, he would have 


| made ſuch an one thereof;as could be made of that which was the beſt. Soa 


; wiſe-man will thew vertuc,it he may,in wealth ; if not, in pouertie : if he ſhall 


be able,in his countrie ; ifnot,in baniſhment : it he can, being a ons: 
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it not, being a ſouldicr : 1t he can, being ſound ; ifnot , being weake : what tor- | 
tune {focuer he {hall entertaine, he will performe ſome memorable thing there- 

by. Cercain tamers there be of wilde beaſts, whoreach the hercelt creatures,and 
| which territie a man when they meetehim, ro ſuffer the yoake: and not con- 
rented to hue thaken fierceneſſe off, dotame them, cuen to keepe them com- 
| panie. I he matter vſeth ofren tothruft our his hand ro Lions ; they kiſle it. | 
| The Keeper commandeth his T yger ; the «Erhiopian Player commandeth his 
| Hephanttofali vpon their knees, and ro walke vpon a rope : ſo a wile-man is 
 *kiltullro ſubduecuillthings. Dolour,pouertie ignominie,priſon, baniſhment, 
when they come vnto bim,are made tame. 
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' Of the Conniri- houſe of AtR1cANvs,of his building and Bath , which w.ts neyther | 
Termijed nor neat, CAgamit the ryot of his time. Lat of all, of ſetting Olines, | 
| 


ihrough 0cc1/101 of a Countrey-houſe. 


124,724 Ying in the veric towne of Scipio LAfricanus, I write thele things 
2. yntothee,hauing adorcd the ſpirit of him,and the Altar, which [ | 
ZE / ſuppoleto be the ſepulcherof logreata man : the ſoule of him 
223 indced I perl wade my lelfe that it hath returned into heauen, | 
FLg whence it was: not becaule he lead great armies (for this allo fu- 

rious Camby/cs 6id,and profperouſly vied furie) but for great moderation and | | 
pictie, more admirable in him when he left his countrie, then when he defen- | 
ded it. Eyther Sc:pi0 mult be deprived of Rome,or Romeoflibertie. Aothing, 
laith hezwid 1 cerorate from lawes, nothing from decrees. Among.st all Citizens let 
there be mequallright. © my countrie,vſe the benefit of me without me. 1 haue beene 
the cauſe, I will alſo be an ar rument of libertie vnto thee - 1 depart if” 1 haue increaſed 
more,then is expedient for me. How can I chuſe but admire this greatneſſeo f 
minde ? He departed into voluntarie banifhment,and disburthened the Citic. 
The matrer was brought vnto that paſſe, that eyther libertic ſhould do iniury 
ro Scjp:9,0r Scipio to libcrtie. Neither waslawfullto bedone. T hertore hegaue 
place tothe lawes, and betooke himſe!fe to Liternum, as willing to impure the 
| baniſhment of himſelfe, as of Hanmbal to the ComMon-wealth. I ſaw that 
towne butided of toure ſquare ſtone,a wall compaſſing about a wood, towers 
allo {-trnder both lides of the towne for a defence: A Ciſterne laid vnder the 
buildings and greene places,which was able to ſcruc eucn an armic of men: A 
Ittle narrow Bath,ſomewhardarke.as the olde faſhion was. Ir ſcemed none 
was warmed for our anceſtors,except it were obſcure.Great pleaſure centred in- 
to mc,bcholding the manners of Scypte andot vs. In this corner that horrour of 
' Carthage to whom R ome is in debt,that it was taken but once, waſhed his bo- 
die,wearied with the labours of the countric: for he exerciſed himſcite in work, 
and he himſelfetilled the earth,as the falhion ofthe anciznts was. He ſtood vn- 
der this ſo baſe a roote,this ſo meane a floore ſuſtained him. Burnow whois be 
tat can ſuſtaine tobe bathed thus ? Poore and baſe ſeemeth hee to himlelfe, 
except the walls haue ſhined with great and precious rounds,except Alexandri- 
anmarbies bediltinguiſhed with Numidian roofe-caft ; except all about vpon 
them,a curious varied plaſtcring be layed like 8 picture that is drawne, CXcept 


the chamber be coucred over with glaſſe,except ſtone ofthe leT haſſus,once a | 
rare 
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; rather ten windowes , cut out in the {tone-wall, that without hurt of} 
| the tenſe, hey thoud let the light in. But now are they called the bathes of 


| Sunneall the day long, exceptihey be bathed and cotourcd both at one time, 
| Excopt trom a4 throne they look vpon both land and ſea. Thoſetherfore which 
had concourſe and admiration whcnithey were dedicated,thcle are reicetcd in- 
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rare gazing ftocke in ſome Church, hque compaſled about our pond;, into 
which wee Ietdowne our bodics cmpricd of much ſweat; except t1]ucr cockes | 
hauc powrcd out water vnto vs. And as yet ] ſpcake of the conduits of the 
common ſort : what when I thail come to the Bathes of treed mcn ? how 
great pictures, how great pillers holding nothing vp, but placcd for ornament 
ſake to the cauling ot coit, how great waters fliding downe vpon ftaires with 
a prcat noice? Io that delicacie arc wee come, that wee will not tread byr 
vpon precious ſtones. In this Bathe of Scpo, there be veric {mall chinckes, | 


Gnars, if any be not tramed lo, a3 to receive with molt Jarge windowes the 


tothe numberot the 014, when riot hath deniſed ſome new thing, wherewirh- | 


- allitſe!te might ouercomeit {cite. But in old time there were few bathes, neither | 


' werethey adorned with any trimming vp. For why (ſhould a thing of a far- | 
thing worth be adorned, and which js tound forth for vie, and not tor delight? 


' rutine tre(h : neither did they ſuppoſe thar any matter it was, into what ſhining 
jt tocnter into bathes ſomewhar darke, and coucred with ſeeling of the com- 
| mon ſort, which thou diddett know, that Cato, when he was ouerſecr of the 
| buildings, or elſe Fabivs Maximus, or ſome of the Cornely had tempered 


| with their owne hand ? For alſo the moſt noble ouerſeers of houſes, performed 


| ating neatnefle, anda profitable and an healthie temperature,nort this which is 


\ walhed cucry day armes and legges, as which had with workegathered filth, 
but ail ouer were they wal.igd cuery nine daies. In this place ſome one will | 


{ater was not [till powred 1n, nettheralwaics as froma warnic tountaine didit 


: ; 4 7 Dy . 's) 
vellell chey puttheir walhed-oft lth. Bur, O the good gods, how delighted 


this duti2 alſo of going into thoſe places which recciucd the people, and of cx- 


lately found forth, like vnto a ſetting on fire,fo that ir 1s meet indeed to be waſh- 
cd 112,254 feruant conmaecd of ſome wickednefle is. No difference now ſce- 


{wear, and notto walh away oyntment therewith. Whar ſpeeches belecvelt 
tou there will be of fome ? ] enuie nor Scrpio, heliued in baniſhment indeed, 
who was waſhed thus; yeaif thou wilt know it, he was nor waſhed cucry day. 
[or as they ſay,who deltuered the maners of the City asthey were ofold,thcy 


lay, it is apparant that they were moſt vncleane. Whar thinkeſt thou they ſmel- 
1-4 of? Of warre, of labour, of p:aying the men. After that neate bathcs arc 
tound forth, more hlthy men be. 1/oratizes Flacers being to deſcribe an infa- 
mous man, and one notorious fortog many delights, what ſaith hg ? 


Of Pomander «ethRvtiltiys fell 


Thou arttogrant Refi now, thatit were all one, asif he ſmelled of a Goat, 
and 
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and werein Gorgon1:e5 his place, whom Horatizs hath oppoſed to Rufillus. It is 
:00lictle to take oyntment vpon thee, except it be renucd twice or thrice in the 
day, leltir vaniſh from the bodic. \Whar,that they boaſt of a ſmell, as if it were 
chew one? If theſe things ſeeme too ſad vnro thee, thou ſhalt impure itto 
thevillagez whereinT learned from e4gie/us a moſt diligent husband ( tor hee 
now is the poſſeſſor of this ground) that a ſhrub, although it be old, may be 
tran{lared into another place. This is neceſſarie for vs to learne, who bee old 
men, of whom there 15 none but planteth an Orchard ot Oliues for another 
man. Thar which I haue ſcene, this I ſpeake ; namely, thatan Orchard of 
three or foure yeares old, will with a plentitull fall ofthe leate yccld forth truir; 
yeaailo that tree will coucr thee : which 


Hath beene flow to make a ſhade before, 
To yong nephewes and thoſe that were unbore : 


As our Yire'l 1aith, who beheld, not what might be ſpoken moſt truely, but 
molt ſeemeiy : neither delircd he to teach husbandmen, bur to delight thoſe 
| tharrcad. For (ro paſle by other things) I will adde hereunto that, which 1s 
| nceytulltro reprehend at this day. 


Ie 


In Sprinz be Beans, and dunged Limons ſet, 
And Milt doth a new yeares care beget. 


Are thele to be ſet at onetime, and whether that rhe Spring-time be for the 
{owing of them both; thou maycſt iudge trom hence. The moneth of une, 
wherein I write theſe things vnto thee, ts neare vnto 1uly. In the ſame day I ſaw 
ſmegarhecring Beans,and ſowing Miller. Treturne tothe Orchard of Olnes, 
which [ law difpolcd atter two forts. He remoued the trunkes of great trees, 
| the boughes being cut offallabout,and being broughr to one foot length,with 
| t1c bodie ot the tree, the roots being cut off, that the very head being onely 
| lefr, whence thoſe did hang 'T his being beſmeared with dung, he put into an 
hole: afterward he did not heape in the earth, but troad and preſſed it downe. 
| Thereis nothing (as he ſaith) more effectuall then ſtamping it hard, namely,for 
| that it excludeth thecold and winde leſſe alſo it is ſhaken : and forthis it ſuf- 
 tereth the ſpringing roots togo forth,and tolay hould vpon theground; which 
15 ncediull ro be tender as yet, and lightly to ſtick rherunto, light roſhng alſo vp 
and Gowne, plucketh it vp againe : but'it is ſcarce a tree, vntill theroordo plen- 


15hefaith, new roots doe come out. But the ſtocke of the tree ought not to 
{tand out aboue vpon the earth,no more then three or foure fecte; for preſent- 
iyit will be garniſhed from below : neither ſhall a great part thereof, as in old 
Ohuc-gardens be withered, and ſcorchingly drie. This alſo hath beene ano- 
ther manner of planting them.In theſame kinde I have ſet in the ground ftrong 
boughes, notof an hard barke, ſuch as are accuſtomed of the tender trees : 'but 


taing inthem. Thatalſo haue I now ſcene, anold Vinerobe tranſlared from 
her ſhrub: The {mall rings alſo of this (ifit may be) are tobe gathered, there 
the Vine more largely:isto bee ſpread abroad, that alſoir may rake roore from 
tac body thereof. And I haveſeencrt.>m ſer, not onely in the Monerh of Fe- 
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t1:ully hide ir ſelfe in the ground, for from every matter which is made naked, 


waen they come, as it were, from a planr, they have no rough nor ill-fauoured. 


bruarie; butalſo in th: Moneth of March, which layed hold vpon, and embra- 
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\ ced Elmes about, which were none of their owne. All theſe trees which (as ] 
ſy ſpeakc) arc in great plentic,arc, as he faith, to bc holpen with Ciſtcrne water: 
| which1tit proht, we have raine 1n the power of our ſciues. I thinkeit not mcete | 
to reach thee any more, leſt cuen as Our ef g1alts: hath made meto be an aduer- 


ſaric vnto him, fo allo 1 procurc thee to be vato me. | 
| | 
| 


EFT LAXAVES 


! 

The frugilitic of SANEcA and contempt of extcrnall things: an admonition unto 

thers, that ther wils and deeces might bee ſuch, Then follow ſmall diſputations, | 
wherein he approoueth, that caſuallthings are not among it thoſe that be good: onely 

that they may ve called Commoanties, T 


{ 


*,* Haucſuflercd ſhipwracke, before I haue gone aboard: how it hath | 
a, come to paile, I {ct not downe, Jeaſt amonglt the Stoicall para- | 
Ko doxes thou ſuppole, that this alſois to bee put : of which things, | 
- { will approoue when thou wilt, yea if thou will not, that noneis ' 
talſe, nor ſo wondertull, as appeareth ro bee atthe hrit fight. In | 
the meane ſpace this tournie hath inltrutcd mee, how many things we neede | 
notrohauc, and how calily with 1ndgement we might contemne them, which 
1tat any time neceſhine hath taken away, we teele them not to be taken away. 
With a very tew ſeruants, whom one Coach could contain, withour any ſtuffe, 
ſaue that which was carricd vpon our backes, I ind my Maximus hauenow 
leddcthcle twodayes a happy lite. A matteref]>Iyerh vpon the ground, I vpon 
the mattereſle. Ot two cloakes, the one 1s a blanket tolic vpon, the other 13 
made a coucrlid. Concerning my dinner,nothing is ſuperfluous therein,it hath 
; becne made readic in no moretheniin an houres time ; neuer without drie figs, 
' never without an handtull of hearbs: thoſeit I haue bread, be made |tke water- 
' grucil : it not,they be tor bread : alwaycsare they ſerued in vpon New-yeares 
| day,which I make proſperous and blefied by thoughts that be good, andby | 
' greatnetſc of the minde : whichneuer is greater then when it hath ſeperated | 
| torrainethings : and by tearing of nothing hath gor peace vnto it ſelte ; and by 
| coucting of nothing, hath got wealth vnto it ſelfe. The Coach whercin I ride, 
; 15a country one. T he Mules teftitie that they live by going onely. T he Mu 
 lercr1s valhod, but not for hear : ] ſcarce obtaine of my ſelte,that I would have 
| this Coach to be ſuppoſed mine. A perucric thametaſtneNe of that which 1s 
' right abideth as yer: ſo often as we doe tall into ſome braucr company, I bluth 
againſt my will 5 which 1s an argument, thar theſc things which ] approue, 
; which I praiſe, have not as yet a certaine and vnmoneable ſcar. He that blufh- 
cth ata baſe Coach gloricth ata pretious one. Little haue I profited as yet, I 

| darenorpublith trugalitic, yea now doc I care for the opinions of thoſe that 
| pitle by. A voyce wasto be ſent out againit rhe opinions of all mankinde: yec 
| be mag, you crre,you be amalſed art ſuperfiuous things, you eſtecme no man ac- 
cording to his worth. When ye come to patrimonie. yearemoſtdiligent recko- 
ners;zthus ye ler downe an account of cuery one, to whom ye will commit ey- 
er money or benetits. Forthele allo doye account amongſt your expences. 
Hopollet<rh a great deale, bur he oweth much : he hath a-fairc houſe, bur it 1s 

_ gotten with the money of other men: no man on the ſudden can ſhewa more 
zallant fatnilie,burhe payerh nothis debts. Ithe ſhall pay his - pray"; 
{i 
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' (bail remaine vnto him, L he ſame ye oughtalſorodoc in other things, to ex- 
' amine how much proper goodseuery man hach. Thou ſuppoſeſt him tobe a 
' 7:c<< man, becauſegolden houtho!d-ſtufte tolloweth him vponthe way, becauic 
 hecillerh grounds inall Prouinces, becauſe agrear booke ot his accounts js roul- 
 i:d vp, becauſc he poſleſleth ſo much ground in the Suburbes, as with enuic he 

(xou'd poilefle in the deſerts of Aſpnlia: and when thou bait faid all, he isa 
 poore man z wherfore? becauſe heisin debt, How'niuch,ſayeſt thou ? All that 
| hz hath, exccpt peraducnture thou thinkeſt rhar there is:;adifterence, whether 
 thatone hath borrowed of a man,or of fortune. Whatto the purpole doc ap- 
| pertaine tarred Mulcs,ail of one colour? VV hatthEſce carued Coaches ? ' 


T ape#try,Scarlet.foot clothes horſes bore, 

| Aaalone golde poitrels on their breaits before. 
| Couered with oldeythey champ a yellow bit, + 
| And with their teeth the golde they chaw of it. 

' Theſe things can make neyther a better Maſter nor Mule. Marci Cato the 
| Cenſor (whoſe birth rruely profircd the people of Rome, as much as S$c2p70es 
' did ; forthe one made warre with our enemies, the other with manners otthe 
' time) was carried on a gelding,and hada cloake-bagge behinde him , wherein 
' hecarried his neceſſaric ftufte. O how doeT with that ſome of theſe delicate 
| korſe-men might mect with him, hauing ſoot-menand Namaans, and a great 
deale of duſt before him. He without doubt would ſceme richer and better 
a:rended then Cato was: be amongſtthat delicate preparation, yea, when hee 
| doubierh exceeding much, whether to beltow himlelte on the ſword, or on the 
' knite, O how great a dignitie wasittorhat age, tharan Emperour, who had 
| triumphed, who hadbcenc Cenſor, and which4s aboucall, that Ca/o ſhould be 
| co:tenred withone horſc,nay certainly not withawiole horſe; tor his tardell 
 hinging downe on both ſides, poſſcfſed part of him. T hus wouldeſt thounor 


» 


picl-rbetore all the well-fed ambling nags,before great and caſte going horſes, 
Ut one onely horſe rubbed by Cato himſelte ? I doe not ſeethatany end will 
be vnto this marter,except that which I ſhait cauſe romy ſelfe. Here therefore 
w:!|[holdemy peace as concerning theſe things : which without doubt hee 
toreſaw they would be ſnch, as now they be; who firſt called them impedi- 
ments. Now further will I relate a very few interrogations ot our men pertay- 
ning to vertuc,which we {triue to be ſufficient for a bleſſed life. T hat which 1s 
good, maketh men to bego0d. For alſo in mulicke-skill, that which is good 
maketh a Mulitian. Caſuall goods make not a man good,titeretore they benor 
g00d. T hc Ariſtotelians doe thus anſwer againſt this, that they fay that ro be 


C— — 


arenotalſomade good. In muiicke there is ſome thing that is good, as a Vipe, 
in Harpe-ſtring,or ſome infirument fitred for the vie of finging:; notwithltan- 
ding not any ottheſe things maketh a Muſitian. Here will we anſwer ; you vn- 
deritand not how we hauc p.accd that which 15 co0d to a Mulitian : for we doc 
not {peakeof that which inſtructerh,, but of thar which makerh a Multrian : 
thou commeit to the furnicure of «kill,and not vnto skill. Bur if there be ante 
ting whichis £00d in Mulickc $kill,charcertainely will make a Mui:tian lo 10 
be: yea, furthermore I will make that tobe more plaine. T har which is good 
in mulicke $kill,is ſaid ſo to berwo mann*r of wayes; the one whereby mult 
call eſtets,the other whereby Art is holpen. Theinſtruments ot the Pipe, and 
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talfe, which wedoe tir of all propound: irom that {ay they which is good, men | 
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Organs,and Harpe-ſtrings do apperraine toghe eftet, but they doc not apper- 
caineto the Artitſclte; tor he is a workeman without theſe, but cannot perad. 
'ucnture without them vic his skill. "This 1s not al1xe douvle ina man ; tor there 
is the ſame good both ota man,and of his lite. T hatis not good which can be. | 
tail euery moſt baſe and dilhoneitman: but riches betall both to the Bawde ang 
Fencer,and therefore they are notgood. T hat whichis propounded, lay they, | 
is falſe; forin Grammar skill,and iv the Art of Phyitcke and of goucrning, wee | 
ſe: that goods do befall tocuery one of the baſcit ſort. But theſe Arts proteſſe 
nota greatneſle of the minde, they riſe not alotr, neyther difdaine they ſuch. 
things as come by chance. Vertuc extollcth a man, and placcth him above | 
thoſe whichare deere to mortall wights: neyther doth hce roo much defircor | 
tearethoſe things that are called good or bad. Cheirdon one of thoſe efteminate | 
ones which Cleopatra had,poſleſieda great Pattimonie: lately N atelw, both of | 
a wicked and of an vnpure tongue, into the mouth of whom women were Pur- | 
ged, both was the heire of much, and left many hcires, \W hat therctorc ? did | 
money make him purc,or did not he himſelte pollute money ? which (o falleth | 
vpon certaine mcn,as a piece of money talleth into the vault. Vertue itandeth | 
abouc thetcthings,it is deemed by the worth of 1t ſelte : it iudgeth none of thele 
things to be good , howlocuer they fail vnto vs. Phyticke and gouernement 
forbid not ro themſelues and totheirs,the admiration of ſuch things. Hethat 
is not a good man, may neuerthclefſe be a Phyſitian,may be a Gouernour, may 
be a Grammarian forſooth as well as a Cooke. To whom it betalieth notto 
hauccuery thing,him mayeſt thou not call an vniuerſal] man, What things c- 
uery one hath, ſuch a manner of man he is. The Exchequer is worth ſomuch 
as it hath ; yca,into the reuenew thereof commeth that whichit hath. Who 
ſetteth any price vpon a full bagge,cxcept the ſumme of the money put there- | 
in hath cauſcd him? The ſame befalleth to a Maſter of great patrimonies,they 
arethe reucnewes and the appendices vnto them. Why therefore isa wile- 
man great? Becauſe he hathagreatminde. True therctorc itis, that that isnot 
go0d, which befallcth vnto cucrie molt baſe man. T herctore will I never ſay, 
that the want of ſorrow is a good thing, a Gralhopper hath that, a Gnat hath 
that. Nor indeed will I ſay, that quietnes, and to want trouble is a good thing, 
W hat 15 more idle then a Worme ? Seckeſt thou what maketh a man wiſc, 
what maketh a God ? Itis meet that thou give ſome diuine, ſome heavenly,ſom 
magnificent thing. Good fal'eth not vpon all, neither endurcrh it euery poſle(- 
for. Sce thou, 
that euery land will beare,or will not haue ;, 
Thu corne,that grapes, more bappily doth crane. 
Some-where yong trees do ſprout,and graſſe amine : 
Of Saffron ſmels hill Tmolus is the vaine. 
Deth not th' Indian clime ſend 1u'ry ont 1 
Of Sabes ſoft u not their incenſe bought ? 
From naked Chalybes u Iron brought, 
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| Theſethings arc aſſigned to their owne place, that commerce might be necel- 
| farie vnto men amongſtthemſclucs, if interchangeably one ſhould demaund 
| ſomwhat of another man. T hat chiefeſt good it ſelfe hath alſo his ſeat : it ſprin- 
| geth not where Tuoric or Tron doth. Seckeſt thou whar is the place of thc 
| chiefeſt good ? The minde: this except it be purc and holy, entertaincth not 


' God. God is not made of that which is bad ; but riches are cauſed by couctu- | 
ouſneſle; 
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uſes; theretore they be not good. It 15 not good, faith he, that good fpringerh 
05 that which is bad. From facriledge and trom thetr doth mony come.thertore 
| bagindecd 15 ſacriiedgeand thett : but becauſe, it cauſerh more bad, then good | 
| things. For it giucrn £410c, bur with feare,with care, with torments both ot bo. 
 dioand of minde, Wholocuer ſpeaketh this,it 1s needtull that heacmut, that as 
{acriledge is bad, becauſe it doth many bad rhings,ſo alſo that it is good in ſome 
fort, becauſe it doth ſome good : then which thing what is more monſtrous? 
Aichough we be alrogether perſwaded, that ſacriledge, thetr, and adultery arc 
 amongit choſe things that be good. How many bluth not at theft; how many 
' boattofadulreric? tor ſmall ſacriſedges are puniſhed, great oncs are carried in 
' traumph. Adde now that ſacriledge,italtogerher it be good inany ſort,ſhall alſo 
bc hoae(t,& tha!l be ſaid to be well done: tor the attion is ours, which thing the 
tmought of no man recciueth,therefore good things cannot come ot rhoſe that 
be bad. For if; as yce ſay, for this one thing facriledge is bad, becaulſc it bringeth 
much cuill: it thou [halt remit puniſhments to it,it thou ſhalr promiſe ſecurity, | 
arogerher it ſhall be good. Burt tae greateſt pumiſhment of henous deeds 1s 1n 
themſelues. T hou crrelt, I ſay, it thou put them oftro the Hang-man, and to 
the layle : preſently are rhey puniſhed, when they arc done, yea.whileſt they 
1reindoing them. I hertore good 15 not borne from that which is bad, no more 


i ts 
3 


then a Fig trom an Oliue tree. TI hey anſwer that they be borne for ſeed : good 
; things cannot wax worſe. As that which is honeſt,is not borne from adilhoneft 

ching,ſo troma bad thing 1s not that which is good:torthe ſameis anhoneſt and 
 ag00d ting. Some ot ours do thus an{were againſt this:lct vs ſuppoſe that mo- 
ny 154 good thing, whence ſocuer it be taken, notwithſtading mony is not ther- 
| tore tro ſacriledge,although it be taken trom ſacriledge. T hus vnderſtand this. 
| Inthe lamepitcherthere 13 both gold and a viper. I[tthou thalt take the gold out 
of the pitcher, becaule there allo a viper is, not therefore doth the pitcher giuec 
' gold vnco me becauſe it containetha viper,but it giueth gold,although it haue 
a viper. After theſame fort gaine 15 made trom ſacriledge, not as facrilcdge is 
diſhoneſt and wicked, but as it hath gaine ; eucn as 11; that pitcher a viper 1s 
| bad, not the goid whichlieth with the viper : ſoin facriledgetke heinous deed 
' is bad, but nor the gaine. Again, itisargued : the condition of both the rhings 
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'5molt vrlike: there can I take away gold without the viper: hcere I cannot 
| mak2 oaine without ſacriledge : this gaine is not added to, but is mingled with 
wick:dneſſe. Which whileſt we will obtaine, we fall into many cuill things : 
that i5 not good, whileſt wee will obraineriches, that we fall into many bad 
things ;.theretore riches are not good. Your propolition, fairh he, hath two 
lpnitications;the one whileſt we will obtaine riches, that we tall inro many bad 
things: but into many bad things doe we fall, whileſt alſo wee would obtaine 
| vertue. Some one whileſt hee hath ſailed to ſtudie, hath ſuffered ſhipwracke ; 
| another hath beene taken. Another {ignification is thus, that whercby we fall 
 Intoewils, that is not good. T he conſequent to this propolition will not be:by 
| riches or by pleaſures we fall into euils : or if by riches we fallinto many cuils, 
"1chesare not onely not good, but be bad, But yee onely ſay, thar they be not 
' thatwhich is good. Furthermore, ſaith he, yee grant thatriches haue ſome 
| vie, and 1monegſt commoditicsdoe ye number them. But by the ſime reaſon 
they hal not be a profitindeed:for by them many diſcommoditiescometo vs. 
| Some men anſwere thus vnto theſe things: ye erre, w ho impure diſcommodi- 
ties vntoriches. They hurt no man, cither doth folly hurt euery man, or the 
wickedneſle of other men : ſo, eyen as a ſword which killethno man, yet is the 
| H h 2 weapon 
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- weaponot him that doth kill. Riches therefore doe not hurt thee, if tor riches 
\ there be hurt vnto thee. Po/rdony; ſpeaketh berter,as | ſuppole, who laith,thar 
| riches are the cauſe of cuill things, not becauſe themſelues can doe any thing, | 
but becaulc they prouoke tholc that will doe. For there 15 one efhcient caule, 
which ot necetlitie forthwith muſithurt: another 15 a precedent cauſe, riches 
baucin them this precedent cauſe. T hey pufte vp the minde, bring torth pride, 
| procurc enuy,and lo farre torth eftrange the minde, that the fame ot money, 
| yeathat which will hurt delighteth vs. Burt good things ought to wantall man- 
' ncrof blame: they be pure, they doc nor corrupt, nor ſolicite the minde: they 
| itt vp indecd and dilare, but without ſwelling. T hoſe things that begood, 
\ cauſe confidence, riches cauſe boldnetic. T hoſe things that are good cauſe 
 magnanimitic, riches inſolencie.But in{olencie is nothing ele, then a talſeſhew 
0: preatnetle. After this ſort ſaycit thou, riches arc notonly not that which is 
009, bur aitorhart which is bad. They were a bad rthing,it by themſciues they 
thould hut it fas] haue faid) they ſhould have an ethcient caule : now they 
1102 precedent caule, and indeed not only one prouoking, but drawing minds 
; thoreunto. For they (hew forth a very likely thape of chat which 1s good, and 
' crey:blero molt men. Vertue allo hath a precedent cauſe vnto enuee, tor many 
| through wifdome, many through tuttice arc cnvied at : but ncither fromit ſelte 
| bach irthis cauſe, nor any like vnto it. For contrarily that more likely ſhapeis 
| by vanuc ſer before the mindes of men, which may call tem vnto loue and ad- 
 191ration thereot. Poſidonius {aith, that we mult reaſon thus : What things give 
' neithergreatneſle, nor confidencc,nor ſecuriticto the minde,are not good : but 
| riches,and good health, and things like vnto theſe, cauſe none of thele things; 
| therefore they arenot good : yea allo hee entorceth rhis reaſon after this tort. 
| Thoſe things be bad which giue neither greatneſle, nor conhdence, nor ſecuri- 
| tietothe minde ;but contrary beget inſolencie, pride, arrogancic : but by ca- 
| ſualithings weare enforced intothele ; therefore they are not good. By this 
reaſon, ſaith he, they [hall not be commoditics indeed. T here 1s one conditt- 
on ot commodities, another of good things. A commoditic is which hath 
' more vie, then troublc : agood thing ought to be lincerc and without hurt on 
\ cuery part. That isnotgood which prohtcth more, butthat which bringeth 
proiitalonc. \Vheretore, commodiric pertaincth both to liuing creatures, and 
to vnpertect men, and to fooles, T heretore difcommoditie may be mixed | 
| therewithall : but it is called commoditic, being cſtecmcd by the greater part 
thereol, That which 1s goog, appertaincth toa wile-man alone, it is meet that 
1: {ould be without hurt. Be of good courage : one, but an /crculean knot re- 
| m.zneth vntothee. From bad things good is not made ; trom many pouertics 
111105 GOe nor come; theretore riches are not good. Our men acknowledge not 
th roalon. The Ariforeians both faine and looſen it. But Peſizerm faith, 
that this Sophifme 15 tofjed through allthe Logicians Schooles, and by CA#- 
| 11.1707 15 reteiled thus. Pouertie is not called according to a putting to, but ac- 
cording toa taking from, or (as the Ancients hauc ſaid by-privation : the Gre- 
\ C115 fy, 7: 54uoy : Not becauſent hath, isit called, but becauſe it hath not. 
| i li-refore by many voide things nothing can bee tilled : many things, and not 
| much want, arc thecauſc of riches. Thou vnderſtandeſt poucrrtie, otherwiſe 
\ thenchou oughreſt rtodoc. Pouertic is, not which poſſcflcth a few, but which 
\ poſlofleth not many things. T herefore it 15 called not from that which it hath, 
bit from that which is wanting vnto. More calily would I exprellc thar which 
| Imeane, it there werea Latine word, whereby azee's is fignitied. CARPET 
{gnerty 
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The Epillles: 


afliancth this ro pouertic. I ſee not what otherthing poucrtie may bee, then 
lethon of a {mallrhing. Concerning this we will ſee, if there ſhall begreat 
Icaſurcat any time, what the ſubſtance of riches, whar the ſubſtance of pouerty 

' may be : but thenalſo will we conſider, whether it were better to aſl: Wage po- 
 vertie, to take Joftic lookes from riches, then ro ſtrive concernins words, as 
though alreadie we had tudged of the things. Let vs ſuppoſethar we are called 
coa Parliament. A laws propounded forthe aboliſhing of riches : by theſe 
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reaſons hall we perſwade or diſſwade ? By theſe ſhall wee cauſethe people of 


| Rome tO require, and to praiſe pouertie, the foundation and cauſe of their Em- 
\ pire? and to feare their wealth ? rothinke how they have found theſe amongſt 
| theconquered ? that hence ambition, and bribery, and tumulrs hauc broken 1n- 
'toa moſt holy and a moſt remperatc Citic ? Thattoo luxuriouſly the ſpoyles 
| of the Nations are ſhewed out ? T hat one pcople hath raken from all, more 
 ealily that from one It might bee taken by all. Iris better to perſwadetheſe 


_— 
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things, and ro fight againſt rhe atte&tions,not ro beguile them. If we can, let vs | 


' ſpeake moxe valiantly ; if not, more openly. 
| | 


| 
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| Liberall/tudics are not amongit good thmgs, neither doe they of themſelues leade to 
| wertue. Seucrally teacheth be this m Grammer, in HMHuſicke, in Geometrie, in 1 _d- 
| [tronomie. But although they doe not leade, yet they helpe : that is, they fur ther and 
| prepare. Then there is another diut/:on of Arts, into Yulgar, Sporting, Childiſh,L1- 
| 


| 


berall: and amonzt theſe he maketh Phileſophie to' be onely that, which trucly ma- 
keth free. Yea it alone ſearcheth foorth concerning Good and Bad things, it alone 
knoweth them ; it therefore alone, or chie{ely is tobe embraced : and ſheweth how un 
profitable and ſuperfluous things Great Readers [olow after, yes ſome Phils/ophers 
tos, O 7004, O z0lgen things be heere | Reade ye both yong andold. | 


tage 29 Hou delircft ro know what I thinke concerning tiberall tudics. I 
iy admire none, I number none amongſt thoſe things thar be good, 
"| |» 2h whoſeend is for gaine. Hired workmanthips hey bee, o tarrc 
; ©); profitable, as they prepare, and not detaine the wit. For ſo long 
ZX—® muſt wee abide inthem, as the minde can pertorme no greater 
thing , they be our rudiments,notour workes. W hercfore, thou ſceſt they be 
called liberall ſtudies, becauſe they be worthy ofa freeman. But one ſtudie 13 
libcrall indeede, which makertha free man ; this is of wi{dome, high, valiant, 
magnanimous; other be pertie and childiſhrhings. Belecueſt rhou thar there 
 l82nygoodin theſe things ? the profeſſors whereof thou ſceſt to bee the moſt 
diſhoneſt, and the moſt wicked ofall men? Weought not to learne,bur ro have 
learned theſe. Some haue iudged that that queſtion isto be propounded con- 
 cerning1:bcrall Rudies, whether they could makea man good. They promiſe 
 tnotindeed, neither doe they affet the knowledge of this rhing. A Gram- 
marian is conuerſant about the care of ſpeech, andif he will wander any fur- 
ther, about Hiſtories yea thar he may extend his limits rhe fartheſt of all. about 
verſes. VWhar of theſe maketh the way to vertue? Doth the vnfolding of 
| Svllables, and diligence of words, and memorie of fables, and the law and 
ſcanning of verſes? Which of theſe taketh away feare, raketh ovt coveroul- 


neile, refraineth Juſt ? Ler vs paſſe ro Geometric, and to mulicke : nothing 
| ſhalr 
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| ſthalt thou finde with them, which forbiddeth to tcare, torbiddeth to couert : 
which whofocucr is ignorant of, 1h vaine hc knoweth other things. . Let vs ſee | 
whether theſe teach vertue,or notgit they doe not teach, they deliuer it not in- | 
deed :it they doe teach, they be Philoſophers. \Vilt thou know, how tbat they | 
 hacnor lit downe to teach vertuc ? behold how vnlike the {tudies of all be x- | 

mongſt rhemſclues: bur hikenes had bin itthey had taught the fame things. Ex. | 
\ cept pcraduenture they perſwade thee, thac /omzer was a Philolopher, with | 
 thele very things whereby they conciude, they may deny it. For ſometimes | 

they make him a Stoick allowing of vcrtuealonc,& flying back trom pleaſures, 
' and nor retiring backe fromthar which is hoaclt, tor the price ot immorralitie 
| irſelte: ſomertme an Epicurcanprailing the ſtare of a quict Citie, andamongſt 
; bankers and ſongs ſpending his lite: ſomerime an Ariſtotelian vringing in three 
| kinds of good things : fometimean Academick, tcaching all things to be vncer- 
; tainc. It appcareth that none of theſe things be in him, becauſe that all be : tor 

theſe things diſagree amongſt themlclucs. Let vs grant vntothem, that Homer 
\ wasa Philoſopher: certainly he was made wile before he knew any verſe:ther- 
| foreictvslearne thoſethings, which hauc made Homer tobe a wile-man.For me 

to ſeeke atier this thing indeed, whether Homer or 17e/rod were e)der by birth,no 
' more 1ppcrtaneth ro the bulines,then to know, whether ecnba was yonger 

then 7/e,7 and why fo badlv ſhedid beare her age, Whar,I ſay, ſuppoſeſt thou 
that it appertaincth to the purpoſe, ro enquire for the yeares of Patrecius and 
ci Seckeftt thou where Virxes did wander, rather then that thou caule,thar 
 wedcenotalwayes goc aſtray ? Thercis notidle time to hearc, whether that 
| Jxes were tofled betwixt Jraly and Srcily, or was without the worid that is 

knowne vnto vs : for ſo long a wandring could not bee in fo narrow aplace. 
| T einpcſt; otthe minde doe daily tofle vs, and wickedneſle driucth vs vponall 
 rhecuils, which }7xcs had. Beautic 15 not wanting which may ſolicite the eyes, 

notan cnemic:hence are very crueil monſters and delighting in humane bloud: 

hence are deceitful allurements of the cares : hence are {hipwrackcs and fo 

miny varieties of cuill things. Teach mce this thing how I may louemy 
 Countrey, kow my wite, how my father, how cucn ſuftcring ſhipwracke, I 
- may {ale vnto theſe ſo honcfi things. What enquireſt thou, whether Penelope 

was vnchatt whether [hee deceived her age, whether the ſuſpected him to bee 
' Fires whomihee faw, betore that thee knew itro betruc? Teach mee what 
| chaſtizie 13, and how greata good there is in it + whether it bec placed inthe 
| bodie orinthe minde. I patle roa Mnlttian. Thovtcacheſt mec how acute 
and prave ſounds may agree amongſt themſeJnes, how a concord may bee of 
' {trings] making an vnlike found. Make rather that my minde may agree with 
iTelte, and that my counſels may not diſagree. T hou ſheweſt vnto mee 
which be the mourning tunes : ſhew rather how in aduerſitic I may nor vtter 
a mourning voice. The Geometrician teacheth me ro meaſure large piecesof 
grounds: rather let him teac h, how I may mcafure, how much may be ſut- 
cient to a man. Arithmeticke teacheth mee to number, and to lend my fin- 
ocrs rocouctouſneſſe: rather letirreach that theſe computations doenothing 
' appertaine to mine eſtate. Hee 1s/not an happier man, whoſe patrimonie wea- 

ricth the caters vp of his accounts: yea very ſuperfhuousthings may hee pol- 
(ele, who thall become molt vnhappie, if hee bee conltrained to reckon vp, 

how much hee hath. What profiteth it mee to know, how to divide a ſmall 

held into parts, if I know not with my brother how to divide it? \Vhat pro- 
| ficeth it ſubnilly ro know how many feete arc in an acre of ground, and aifo 
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1 be Eptilles- 
tocomprehendit any thing hath eſcaped the pearch z if a mightie neighbour 
maketh me {ad and encroacherth on lomewhar of that which is mine ? Teach- 
atchou mc,how I may loſe noting of my bounds ? bur Jam willing to learne 
how I may lotethemall with mirth. ] am expelled, ſaith he, trom my fathers 

| and From my grandfathersIand. What ? betore thygrandtathcr who poſſeſſed 
this ground ? Tellitthou cank ; not- what mans, but what pcoples it was? | 
. Thereon haſt thou centred, not asa Lord, but asa Tenant. Whoſe Tenant art 
thou? Thine heires,if thou haſt good lucke. Lawyers denic, thatany thing can 
' be preſcribed vpon,which is publike: this is publike which thou potleſlelt, and 
| belongeth indecde vnto mankind, O remarkeable Art!thou knoweſt to mea- 
| ſore round things,thou bringelt into a quadrate what ſhape focuer thou ſhalt 
recciue : thoutelleſt ofthe diitancesof theſtarres: nothing is there bur fallerh 
within the meaſure. If thou be a workeman, meaſure the minde of man : tejl 
| howgreat, tell how little itis. Thou knoweſt which is a ſtreight-line ; what 
' protiteth it ro thee, if thou be ignorant what is ſtreight in life ? Now I come to | 
' him who boalteth in the knowledge of heauenly things. 
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| Whether colde SATYR NE doth it ſelfe betake, 
| And what cirdlesCYLLENIVS ſtar doth make, 


| What ſhall ic profit ro know this? that I may be carcfull when Sarurne and 
| (Aars (hall be 1n oppolition, or when _—_ ſhall make his cucning fall $4- 
| turrelooking ? Rather I will learne this,that wherefocuer theſe things be, that 
' they be proſperous, that they cannot be changed. A continuall order and an 
 Incuitable courſe of deſtinies moueth theſe : by ſet courſes they doe retire. 
| T hey eyther moue or note forth the effeRts of all things. But whether they 
bethe cauſe, why cucry thing falleth forth , what ſhail the knowledge of an 
vnchangeable thing protite thee? or whether they ſignific, whar skilleth ito 
| prouide for that which thou canſt not auoyde ? IV hether thou do know ornot 


| know thelc things,they [hall come to paſle, 
| | 
| On the ſwift Sunne,andſlarres that follow it, 

1f that thau looke in order as they fit, 
Ti) enſuing day willneuer thee deceiue, 
Nor cleare nizhts flights of foreſight willbereaue >. 


Sufhciently and abundantly it is pronided, that T ſhould be ſafe from am- 
| buſhes. Doth not the time thatis to morrow deceiue me? for it deceiueth 

| himtharisjgnorant hercof; I know not what {hall be; I know what may come | 
| topaſle. I deſpaire nothing of this I expett the whole. If anything be remitted, 
| Irakeitin good part. Time deceiucth,if it ſpareth mee + bur neyther ſoindeed 
| deceiueth ir. For a3 I know that all things may fa!l forth, ſoalſo I know that for | 
| cerraine they will not fall forth. Forcertaine I expe proſperons things: Tam 
' prepared for thoſe that be bad. In thar it is needfull char chou ſuerme not go- 
| nz by that which is put in writing. For Iam not perſwaded toreceiue Painters 
| ntothe number ofthe liberall arts,no more thin makers of tarnes,or workers 
nmarble or other ſeruants of riotouſnes. Alike do I expell wraltlers from theſe 
liberatlfiudies,& all theskill conliſting in oyleand clay ; or may I receiue thoſe 


thatmake ſweet oilzs,&% Cooks andothers,thatdo applytheir wits for the plea- 
ſure: 
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ſures of 
| bodies be fat, but mindes be leane and atlcepe ? Doe we beleeuerhar this 15 al1- 


vs? For liberall things, I pray thee haue theſe faliing vomitors, whole 


5H 
F 


| berall (tudic tor our youth, which our aunceltors have exerciſed to be right, to : 


| caſt Darrs,ro toflea Spearc, toride an horſe, ro handle weapons, Nothing did 
| they reach their children, that was to be learned by thoſe thar lie ſtil].Bur ney- 
ther theſe nor thoſe do teach or nouriſh vertuz.For what profireth it rogoucrn 
4 horſe, and witha bridlc ro moderate his courſe, and with moſt vnbridicd affe. 
ionsto be led away? What profiteth it with wraltling , or with buflersto 0- 
ucrcome many men,and to be ouercome by anger ? Whar therefore ? Do libe- 
ral ftudies beſtow nothing vpon vs? For other things much, for vertuc nothing, 
For theſe baſe profeſſed Arts, which.confiitof the hand, confer very much to 
the inſtruments of life, notwithſtanding ro vertue they coe not belong. Why 
theretore doe we inſtruct ourchildren 1n liberali ſtudies ? Not becauſe they 
can 21ue vertne, bur becauſe they prepare the minceto rhe recc:uing ot it. For 
- a>thar firſt literature, as the auncients called ir, whereby the firſt principles are 
Ueivered to childrengteacherh not the Iiberall Arts, bur preparcth a place for 
the liclt receiving of chem : ſoliberall Arts leade not the minde to vertuc, but 
11.4k 2 it fir. Po/zdonms ſaith that there be foure kingdes of Arts; the vulgar and 
| bale, ſporeingschildith,and the hiberal Arts. Vulgar be ofcratts-men,whichcon- 
11{t ot the hand, and be buſicd for the jurniſhing of lite 3 wherein there is no 
counterfeiting of comlineſle, nor of any honeſt thing. Sporting Arts be thoſe 
' which tend to the pleaſure of the cyes & of the eares. To thelc you may num- 
| berthe Inginers,who deviſe frames riling vp ofrhemſelues,and boards lecretly 
 encrealing toagreat height, and other varicties ſcarce thought vpon; eyther 
thoſe things ſeperating which did clcauve together, gr theſe things which 

| ſtood aſunder, comming together of their owne accord,or theſe things which 
| ſtood vp by little and little, ſetling downe againe vpon themſeclues. T he eyes of 
the vn+kiltull are ſtricken with theſe things, wondering (becauſe they hauc 
' not knowne the cauſes)arall ſudden things.Childith they be,and hauc ſome ſi- 
| militude with the Liberall Arts, namely,theſe which the Grecijans call eqzuais,, 
and our mencall L1bcrall Arts. Bur they aloneare Liberall Arts (and as I may 
' more truely ſp-ake) bee free, which have a carc of vertue. Even as, ſaith hee, 

| ſomeparr of the minde is fornaturall, ſome for morall, ſome for reaſoning Phi- 

lofoply ; oalto this troupe of Liberall Arts, doth in Philofopay challenge a 

place vnto it felte. \Vhen we cometo Natvrall queſtions, we ſtand ro-the teſti- 

moneot Geometric. Therefore isita part ofthar which it doth helpe ? Ma- 

ny thn, belpe vs, yet for that they are no parts of vs : yea itthey were parts, 

they would not helpe. Meate1san helpe of rhe bodie, yer is it nota part. The 

{orice of Geometry pertormeth ſomewhat vnto vs : fois it needfull to Philo- 

lophic, a3: Carpenter 15 vnto It : but neicher is he apart of Geometrie,nor that 

of Philoſuphte, Furthermore, both haue their ends: tor a wiſe-man both ſec- 

keth and knoweth the cauſes of naturail things, the numbers and mcaſures of 
which, 2 Geometrictan followeth after and counteth, A wiſe man knoweth 

atrer what manner heaucnly things contift, whar force, or what naruce is vnto 
thom:a Mathematician collecterh the courſes, and returnings backe, and the 
obſcruations, by which they deſcend and be'itted vp, and ſometimes make a 
| ſhew as though they ſtood ſtil], alchongh thar heanenly things cannot ſtand. A 
wiſe-man knowerh wharthe cauſes that expreſſeth images inaglaſſe : a Geo- 


metrician can tell that vnto thee, how much a body oughr to bee abſent from | 
thc image, and what forme isof the elaſſerthar may repreſentimages. A Phi- ' 
loſopher | 
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lolupher wiilproue tae Sunneto be great: the Mathemarician will {ker how | 
creat it 15,120 FrOcecacth by a certainc exercife and vie ; butthat he may pro- | 
 ceede.certaine principles arc to be obtained by him. Butthat Art {tandeth nor | 
vpon er 0\vNe rigat,whoſc toundarion is by requelt. Philoſophy delircth no- | 
thing trom another thing,tt raiſeth vp the whole worke from the ground. The | 
 Matacmaticks (as | may fo ſpeake) 1s a ſuperticiall Arr, it recciucth principles | 
fromothers,by the benctit of which it may cometo farther things :1f by it {cite | 
tcould cOMetothat which tsrrue, if ir could comprehend the nature of the 
 wholeworld, I ihow'd lay thatir would beſtow much vpon our minds, which 
encreale by the hanuviing of heauenly things, and draw ſomewhar from it. T he 
' minde 15 made pertect by onething, namely, by the vnchangeable knowledge 
 0igo0d and bad things , which agreeth vnro Philoſophie onely. But none 0- 
ther Art enquircth about good and bad things : let vs conitder all Vertves in 
articular. Fortitude 15 a contemner of thingsto be fcared : it deſpifcth, prouo- 
keth and breaketh terrible things.and ſuch as ſend our libertic vnder the yoke : 
' whatthcrefore doe liberail ſtudies ſtrengthen this ? Fidelitic is the moli holy 
c50d thing of a humane brealt,by no necefhtie is it conttrained to decetwe, it 13 
corrupted by no reward. Burnc, faith he, bear, kill, I will not betray ; but by 
bow much tac more paine ſhall ſeeke to diſcouer ſecret things, by {u much wil 
{the more deepely hire them : what are liberal] ttudics able rocautc thete 
mindes? Temperance ruje:thouce picaſures; it hateth and driveth away ion, 
 itdiſpenſeth with orher fome.and requceth them toa ſound mrane, ucyther ur 
anyrimedothir for tnemſclues come vnto them. Ir knoweth that the belt 
meane ot delireGg things is, not 70 take how much thou wilt, but how much 
tououghteſt, Humanitic forbiddethto bs prouagc oner thy fellowes, to bee 
couetous : in words, in deedes, inaftetiions ittheweih it ſelfe gentle and ealic 
vntoal!l; it ſuppoſerh none cuillto be eitanged trom him, buteſpecially it lo- 
ueththar good of it ſelte which {hall be tor anotaers good ; what doe liberall 
ludies command theſe maners ? No more then limplicitie,modcltic,frugalitic, 
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and p:ir[unome ; no more they clomencic, which {pareth the bloud of anorher 
as1t were 13 0wne, and knowerh that a man mult not prodipally vie a man. 
When yeſay (Frith he) that without {:berall ſtudies vertue cannot be attained 
\nto: how denie ye thatthofe things confer nothing to vertue ? Becauſe ney- 


' 
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tet without meat can vertne be attained vnto, yet notwithſtanding meate ap- 
| pertaineth nottovertue. Wood conferreth nothing vpon a hip,although that 
a{hipcannot be made without wood. T here is nocaule, faith hee, that thou 
mayelt thinke any thingto be made with the help ot that thing, without which 
could not be made. T hatalſo may be ſpoken indeede, that without liberall 
ludies wiſdome may be comne by : for although that vertue be to be learned, 


notwithſtanding it i5not learned by theſe things. Dut why 15 It, wherefore | 
(honld eſteeme that he ſhall not become wiſe,who is ignorant of learning, ſce- | 
Ingwiſtome is not in learning ? It deliucreth deedes, not wordcs; and I cannot 
tell whether the memorie may be more ſure, which hath no help out of it {clte. 
Wiſdome isa great and ſpacious thing ; ithath neede of an emprie place : wee 
mult learne divine and humane things, things paſt,things to come,things fading 
an eternail,and timeit ſelfe : concerning which one thing,ſec how many things 
may be ſought for ; firſt, whether any thing may be by it ſelfegthen, whether g- 
nie thing may be before time: if time hath begun with the world, whether alfo 
before the world ; becauſe ſomewhat hath bcene, time hath alſo becne. Innu- 


mcrable queſtions be only concerningthe mind ; whence it may be, and _— 
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when it beginneth to be, how long it may be: whether it may patle from one} 
place to another, and may change her houle, and may becalt trom one torme | 
of lwuing creatures1mto another: of that it may ſerue no more then once, and 
vcing lent torth may wander in the whole world: whether it be a bodie,or no: 
what it will doe, whenit hath ceaſed ro doc any thing by vs : how thee will vie | 
her libertic when the ſhall flee out ot this denne: whether 1t may forget tormer | 
things, and there begin ro know it {elte, atterthat it being led out of the bodie, | 
hath departed on high. \W hatiocuecr part of diuine and humane aftaires thou 
| ſhalt comprehend, thou {halt be wearied with buge abundance of thingsto be 
| ſought for, and tobe learned. T hat thele ſo many, and fogreat things may 
have lrce place of remaining,ſuperf] uous things are to be taken out of the mind. 
Vertue will not pur it (elte into theſe ſtraits : a greatmarrer delirerha large 
ſpace: ler allthings be expelied ; lerthe whole breit be emprie for it. But the } 
knowledge of many Arts dclighteth.Let vs therefore rctaine fo much ot them, 
as 15 neceilary. Suppolcit thou tharitis a thing to be reprehended in him, who 
gctteth ſup-rfluous things tor 13 vie, and layech abroad the pope of precious 
things in his houſe: and thinke(t thou him notto be blame-wortny, who is oc- 
cupicd in the ſuperfiuou; implements of learning? To bee willing to know 
more, then may be ſuthcient, is a kinde ot intemperancie. Whar,thatthis fol- 
lowing after Liberall Arts maketh men troubleſome, tull of words, vnſeaſona- 
ble, plealuresof rhemſelues, and therefore not learning neceſlaric things, be- 
cauſe they have learned ſuperfluous things. Dy4imws the Grammarian wrote 
{youre thouſand bookes: wretched, ifhe had read fo many ſuperfluous things, 
in thcle booke it is ſought of the Country of //omer ; in theſe of the truc mo- 
therol «Angers :inthele whether Anacreon led a morc luſttull or a moredruh- 
ken lite; whether Sappho was a whore ; and other which were to be vnlearned, 
it thou ſhouldeſt know them. Goec now, and deny lite to be long. Butalſo 
when thouſhaltcome to our owne men, I will thew that many things with 
axe-areto becut off. T his praiſing, O learned man ! colteth great expence of 
tn, greattroubleot thecarc ot other men; Let vs be content with this more 
rulticketitie: (good man. Tsit even ſo? Shall I roflc oucr the Chronicles of 
al! Nations, and hall I (carch who firit hath written verſes: how much time 
mi. be betwixt O-phers and Homer z when I baue not records of time, fhall I | 
reckon it: and hall I review the note of Arrvarchns, wherewith he noted the 
vertes of other men : and in Syilables {hall I ſpend my time? Whar ſhall I fo 
[i'cke inthe Geomerricall duit? Hath that wholeſome precepr, Spare time, lo 
tuilen our of minde ? Shall I know theſe things, and be 1gnorant of my ſclle! 
Appion the Grammarian, who vnder Cats Cagar was caricd about in all Greece, 
an by all Cities was adopted into //omers nate, ſaid, that Homer hauing finilh- 
cd rhe matter both of the 0a5//es and Tliads, added a beginning ro his worke, 
wherein hecomprehended the 71 cizn warre. He brought an argument of this 
thing, becauſe of purpoſe he had placed two letters in the firſt verſe, containing 
thenumber of his bookes. It is meet that he know theſe things, who will know 
many things. \Wilethou nor thinke how much time bad health may take from | 
the, how much publike and priuate butincſſe, how much buſineſſe by day, 
how much {icep, meaſurethine age, it is not capable of ſo many things. I ſpeake 
of Liberai liudies : how much ſuperfluitic Philoſophers haue, how much rcti- 
ring from vſo, They alfo have deſcended to the diſtintion of Syllables, and 
tothe proprietics of coniuntions and prepolitions,and tocnuy Grammarians, 
ro enuy Geometricians. \hatſoeucr was ſuperfluous in the Arts ofthem,they 
tranſlated 
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 tranflated into their owne Art, Thusitiscome copaſlle, that throuph more 

giligence they know rather to {peake, then toliue. Hearchow greart cuill too 
| great ſubciltie car) caulc, and how great an enemic 1t is to truth. Frotgor as faith, | 
| thatalike, concerning cucry thing 1t may be diſputed on vpon both parts: and | 
| concerning this very thing, whether that enery thing may be diſputed on vp- 
on both parts. Nauſpphanes (aith, thatoftheſc things that ſeemeto be, that no- 
thing rather 15, then is not. Parmenides laith, that ot theſe things that are ſeenc, 
there isnothing at all. Zeno Elcetes hath caſt all buſineſle out of bulineſſe z hee 
faith, that nothing 1s. T he Pyrrhonians are for the moſt part connerſant about 
the fame things, ſo are the Megericans, and Eretricans, and the Academicks, who 
haue brought in a new knowledge,otknowing nothing. Caſtall theſe things in- 
| tothat ſuperfluous flocke of Liberall ſtudies. T hoſe deliucra knowledge that 
| willnot profat ; theſe take away the hope of all knowledge: itis better ro know 
| ſuperfluous things, then nothing at all. Theſe doe not carrya light before, 
| whereby the eyc may bce directed to that which is true : theſe put out mine 
eyes. It I belceue Protagoras, there is nothing but doubts inthe nature of 
things: if Aau//phanes,this one thing is certainc, that nothing is certaine : if Pay- 
| menides, there is nothing but one thing : if Zens, there is not one thing indeed. 
What therefore be we ? What chele things which ſtand about, nouriſh, and 
ſuſtaine vs? T he whole nature of things 1s a ſhade, or vaine, or deceitfull.” I 
| cannot eaſily tell, whether I may be more angry at them, who would haue vs 
| toknow nothing : or at them, who haue not indeed leftthisthing vnto vs, to 
| know nothing. 
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The difference betwixt Philoſephic and wiſcdome : anda diuerſe diniſion thereof, and a- | 
game 4 diui/ion and deſcription of the parts. Then an admonition , that theſe and 
ſuc like are to be referred to manners awd to the minde : and by the way he inneigh- 


eth agun#t thoſe that be badly rich , and therewithall he cha#tiſeth riotouſneſſe and 


couetouſneſſe. 


A922 Ho dclireſt a profitable thing, and which is for certaine neceſſa- 
40G W&\) ric vnto wiſedome,namely, that Philoſophic be divided, and that 
*e!! RY che huge bodic thereof be diſpoſed into members. For more call- 
"> Wy ly by parts are we brought to the knowledge of rhe whole. I | 

Of would that as the face otthe whole world commeth into fight, 
{othat whole Philoſophie might come vnto. vs, a ſight moſt like ro the world. 
For truely it would ſpeedily draw all mortall men into admiration of it {elfe, | 
theſe things being left, which now with great admiration of the great ones, we 
doe beleeue. But becauſe this cannot fall forth , ſo ſhall it be looked vpon by | 
| vs,asthe ſecrets ofthe world are ſcene. The minde of a wiſe-man indeed com- | 
| prehendeththe whole frame thereof neyther leſle ſwiftly gocthaboutir, then 
| oureyegoeth about the 5kie : but to vs, to whom darkeneſle is to be broken 
thorow,and whoſe ſight faileth in that which is hard by, ſeverall things can 
mor2ealily be ſhewed,we being as yet not capable of rhe whole. I will there- 
foredoethat which thou requireſt, and I willdiuide Philofophie into parts, not 
into pieces. For it is profitable to be diuided, and not to be hacked ſmall. For 


a5to comprehend the greateft,ſo bard itis,to comprehend the ſmalleſt _— 
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{ ne pcopicarcdelcribed into T1 ribes,an armic into h undreths, V harſocuer | 
| harh encreaſcd to be very great,ls more calily taken notice ot,jf it hath departed | 
| into Parts; which (as I have ſaid) it 15 not meete, they ſhould be Innumcrable | 
' and (mail. For roogrcata diutiton hath the lame tault, that nodiuiiion hath: | 
| tis ike to that which is contutcd, whartſocucr is cut cuen vnto duſt, Firit there- 
' tore as1t ſcemerth I will ecll, what difference there may be betweene wilſedome 
- and Philofophie. Wiſdome 15a perfect good thing ot the minde of man: Phi. 
| loluphic isa loue,an afteRarion of wildome. I his theweth that which ic hath 
' attuned vnto. Ir appeareth, whence Philolophie may bc named: tor it contef: 
\ ſeth w:ththenameit ſe]lte, Some haue defined wildome thus that they cal- 
| led ita knowledge of divine and of humane things. Some thus; Wiſdome is 
| to have knowne divine and humane things,and thecaules of thele. T his addi- 
tion ſeemeth ſuperfiuovs vnto me, becauſc cauſes be parts of dune and ofhu- 
' manethings. Allo there have bceene who haue detined Philoſophie, tome one 
| way,and ſyme another way : ſome haue ſaid, rhat it is a itudie ot vertue z ſome 
| atludie ot correcting the minde. By ſomeit 15 cailed a delire ot true realon. As 
though it were manitelt , that there were ſome dittcrerice betwixt Philoſophie 
and \\iſcdome. For it cannot come to paſle, that that which is afteaed, and 
' that which atteeth is the ſame thing. As there is much dittercnce betwixt mo- 
| ney and couctouſneſie, ſeeing the/one delireth,, rheother isdelired : ſo isthere 
| betwixt Philoſophie and W1iſdome. For this 1s the reward and effe& of that: 
' that commerh,this is come vnto., Wiſedome 15 that which the Grecians cal] 
oezie. T his word did the Romanesalſo vic, as allo they now vic Philoſophie , 
thing which rhe auncient Comedics actcd in gownes will prouc, and the title 
written vponthe monument of 1's//ennws ; 


Stranger ſland /{1,to 70 76 not proceede, 
But jiayythe wiſecomeoj DoSstNNvsreade. 


Some ot our men,aichough Philuſophic were the fiudic of vertue,and this were 
{ought tor,ang that did feeke, have notwithitanging thought, that thoſe might 
| not be {euercd, For neyther Philoſophic 1s without vertue,nor vertue without 
| Piniofophie. Philoſophie is a ſtudic of vertuc, but by verve it felfe : but ney- 
ther can vertue be without the ſtudic of it ſclte,northe ſtudio of vertue be with | 
out it ſuite, Fornotasintheſe whoendeucurto lirike any thing from a farre 
ot},in one place 1s hethat (tnketh,in another that which is ftriken : nor as jour- 
ns which ieade vato Cities, be without them. By vertue w«C-come vntolt. 
| berctore Philolophic and vertue doe clcaue toputher betwixt themſclucs. 
Both thegreateſt and molt authors have ſaid, that there be three parts of Philo- 
fophic ; namely, Morall, Naturall, and Reaſonable. T he firſt compoſeth the 
minde.the fecond fearcheth the nature of things,the third exacth the propri- 
 etics of words,and their trame,and manner ofrca{oning , that falſe things may 
nor creepe in tor that whichis true Burt therebe found, who likewiſe would di- 
u'de Pinlofophtemto tewer things,and who wou'd diuide it into more.Som of | 

the Ariltorclhians hauc added a fourth part, namely, Ciuill skil}, becaulſc it deli- 

| reth a certaine proper exerciſc,and is occupied about another matter; Certaine 

haucadued apart vnto theſe,which the Grecians call «#2043, the knowledge 

| of governing a tamiite. Some alſo have ſeperated a place tor the kindcs of hte. 
| Pu:1s notany part of theſe, which is not found in that Morall part, T he Epicu- | 


' rcans hane {uppoſcd,thatthere be twoparts of Philoſophic, Naturall and Mo- 
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1441, Dherealoning parc they baue remoned away. Then when they were 


-on/:rained with tao things rhemſelues to leperate doubttullthings,to reprouc 


{ig rings lying bid vnder the thew of that which js true, themlelues aild | 


 b:-ought na place, which they call Concerning wdgement and rulc, it becing 
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' called Reaſonable atrer another name : but they ſuppole thar place to bee 


an augmentation of a Naturall part. The Cyrenianstooke naturall thingsa- 
way together with thc rcaſonable, and were content with Moral!l: but theſe 
a\lo, who remoue the'n away , doe bring them in another way. For the 


| ciuide Morall thinges into five partes: that one part is of things to be defi- 


red and to bee fledde trom , another of the affections, a third. of the ations, 
4tourth ofthe cauſes, a i1it of the argyments. Cauſes of things arc from the 
natural] part,arguments from the reaſonable, ations from the Morall. _Ari4o 
Chizs not onely ſaid, that the naturall and reaſonable were ſuperfluous, but al- 


| ſocontrarie,hee allo clipped Morall Philaſophie round about, which he had 
| Icft alone. For hee rooke away thar place,which containeth admonitions, and 


kid, it appertained toa Tutor, and notto a Philoſopher or 2 louer of \iſc- 
dome: as though thar a wiſe-man is any thing elſe, then a Tutor of man- 
kinde. T herctore ſith Philoſophie or the loue of Wiledomeis three-folde,ler 
vs firſt beginne to diſpoſe the Morall part thercof, or that which ordereth the 
maners of men. \Whichit pleaſcth againe to bedeuidcd intothree : thatthe 
firſt might bee a contemplation diſtributing his owne to cucric man, and c- 
ſtceming how much eucric thingis worthy of ; this part 15 moſt profitable; tor 
what is ſo neceſſarie as to (et prices vpon things ? The ſecond part is ot en- 
deuour, the third ofattions. Forthe firſt 15, that thou mdge of how great 
worth eucrie thing may be : the ſecond, that thou take an ordered and tem- 


perate affeRion to theſe things : the third, that there may be an agreement | 


betwixt thine endeauour and attion , that inall theſe things thou imayeſta- 
gree with thy ſelfe. Whatſocucr of theſe three [hall bee wanting , it alſo 
troubleth the reſt. For what profiteth it, to haue all chings iudged of within, 
ifthou be too much in cagerneiſe ? What profiterh it ro haue repreſſed cager- 


neſle,and to haue deiires inthine owne power, if in tae veric ation of things | 
| thou beignorintof times, and knoweſt no: when, and where , and how cucry 


thingought to be done ? For itisone thing to hauc knowen the worth and 
prices of thingsz another, the oportunitics ; another to retraine eagerneſle, 
andto goe,not toruſh tothe doing of things. T hereforethen is life agreea- 
bletoit ſelfe, when ation hath not forſaken cagerneſle. Engerneſſe is con- 
ceiued from the worth of cuery thing , therefore it is remilſ2 or more herce, 
according as that thing is worthy to be ſought for. T he part of PhiloſSphie 
which teacheth concerning the nature of things is cut into two ; things that 
baue bodies, or intothoſc that be without bodies. Both are deuided (as T 
may ſo ſpeake) into their owne degrees. T he place of bodics into theſe firſt, 


namely into thoſe things which make, and rhoſe things which are begotten | 


of theſe: buttheelements are begotten. The very place of an elzment (as 
{ome ſuppoſe ) is ſimple, or withourany mixture at all ;as otherſome thinke, 
It 15 dinided into a matter, and into a cauſe mouing all things , and into 
the elements. It remaineth that wee diuide the reaſonable part of Philoſo- 
plye. Fuerie ſpcechis eyther continued of divided betwixt him that anſwe- 
rethand asketh. It hath pleaſed rhatttie one ſhoula be called r:alediche,or the 
Arte of Logicke,theqther Rhetoricke, T his careth for wordes, and ſcnſc, and 
order, D:alecticheis diuided into two parts ; into words and ſignitications: that 
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| 15, 18tO chings Such arc ſpoken of and int» mvdes| W herewith they arc YM 


ken. Then therefollowethan huge divilion ofthem both : therefore ] will | 


make an endinthis place. 


J onely willrel.te 
of things their chiefest ſiate-. 


| Otherwilc,it I would make parts of parts, there will be madca book of queſti- | 
' ONs. Eck thee not, O Zngilins, the bett amonglt men, trom rcading theſe 
' things, {orhar whatſocuer thou {halt reade, thou doc preſently referre it vn- | 


| Mihanmds, Bridle thou thoſe, {ticre vp char w 'aich langutſheth in thee, binde 


that which is looſe, ram? that which 1s ttubbornc, and vexe thy publiquede- | 


fires as much a> thou canſt : and theſe ſaying , How long the ſame things? 
| Anſwere, I ought to ſay, How long will yee the ſame offend ? Yee. will have 
| theremedies to ceaſe before the vices. But l fo much the rather will fpcake, 
' an! becauſe yee refuſe, I will goc on. Then beginneth Phylicke [to pro- 
\ bre,, when touching cauſeth oricfe in 2 troubled bodice. I will alſo ſpcake 

hoſ -£ hinvs wiicn | all prolite the vow :Ning. Somcrime not fome flattering 
; voycethall come vnto you: and becauſe each of you will not heare the eruth, 
| hears Hh 1 publique. How farre will yee propagate the limits of your poſlel. 


«4 


HoRe Ih CE round 1s n: arrow for one Maſter, which recemed a people. How 


| firte wil yCec *ftrerch out your tillage, not being contented indeede with fow- | 


- mg of Provinces, to mit a mcaſure of your Farmes, T he runnings of famous 
' flouds thorough the ground of private men, and great Riucrs, and the 
| bounds of great Nations, from the Fountnevnio the mouth, bce yours. 
Thisa!!o istoo little, except yee haue compaſled Seas with your largepoſ- 
' feflhoris : exc pt your Bayliftc raigne beyond the adrian, and lernmun, and A- 
$6290 Sect, EXCC pt Ilands, the houſes of great Captaines, bee numbred amongſt 
| RD aleſt things. Poſleſle yeſolargely as ye willz let that be priuate ground, 
ich ſometimes was an Empire : make yours whatſoeucr yce can, ſo that 
mvreb longeth to another man, Now Tralke with you, whole riotoulneſle 
like {ria roull y {pread abroad, as the couctouſnciic of thoſc 1s. I will tell 
you ; H. WW long {hall be no warer-lake,ouer which theheighr of your Villages 
may nothang? Noltreame, whoſe bankes your buildings may not couer 2- 
out? Who ſocucr veynes of warme water ſhall ſpring VP, there new lodg- 
Ing of tyorthall be builded. VV hereſoeucr the {[;oare thall bend crookedly 
mr lomecrecke, yes preicntly willlay ftoundarions; not being contented with 
eng Capt pcct Poe w th hand, to drive the Seca farther in. Although 
your hou'ces glitterin all places, fomewh zcre being {ct vpon Mountaines, for 
rhe va! pr < Zak ot L1nd and Sea : fomewhere being reared vp trom 
: Maine 4 Tommd tothe height of Mountaines ; when yee hauc builded ma- 
yer h; hue Luilded huge things, yce arc notwithſtanding bur fcuc- 
Yo "= | 1b d:c3, Whar dos many ; chanhnes profte, yeclic but in one. 
vorrs, whereſocucr vee arc not. Then] patleto 1 YOu, whoſe dcepe 
aint be throve, on the one (ide ferrcheth Seas, on the other [ide 
(archer Landes, Throuth great labour hee (bllowerh atter ſome crca- 
tures with hook lyme with ſnares, ſome with divers kindes of Nets : 
NO (Ht1ng 0 WO Lavepoece, exceptit bee by loathing and deteſting them. 
Lori yy ltleot theſc bankers, which yepreparerthrough to many hands, doe 


Vatatcot with amouth wearicd with plcaſurcs? How tittle of this wilde beaſt, 
t: tken 
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taken with danger, doth the maliter with a raw and loathing ſtomacketalite of ? 


. How little of ſo many thel-fith brought from fo far, flideth downe by this in- 
 ſatiable ttomacke ? Vnhapplie allo yeare, becauſe yee vnderſtand nor, thar yee 
| haveagreater hunger, then a belly. Tell theſe things toother men, ſo that whi- 
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lelt thou relleſt them, thou mayelt heare them thy lelte. Write, ſo that when 
thou haſt written, thou read, and reterre all ro the manners, and to the aſſwa- 
ging ot the outrage of attections. Studie, not ro know any thing more, but ber- 
ter to know things. 


EPIST XC; 


The praiſe of Philoſophy, it hath formed life, it hath framed ſocieties and Empires, it 


hat! rien lawes and equitic. Alſo whether Arts be profitable to life, as working 


with the hammer, working in Marble, in mettals, on cloathes, an4 (uch like ? Unm- 
{elfe denicthit, again;t P 051 D oNt vs, and ſaith, that theje thinss art inleriour to 
the mareitie thereof, and that many of theſe be ſuperſluous, It mmnazeth,and hath 
managed the affaires, net of the bodie, but of the mine. alſo whether wiſe-men 
were in therude age? No, but thoſe that were rhe to wiſe-men, by the benefit not 
of learning, but of nature. There are many good things awon7 theſe, and JFeit- 


full for knowledge, and for life. 


P Ho can doubr, my Zacilizs, but that it is the giſtof the immorrall 
# pods, that weliue; bur of Philoſophy, that we liue well? Therc- 
F a torc by ſo much that we owe more to it,then to the gods, by how 
SEWRE > much more a good lite isagreater benefit, then life ? For certaine 
it thould bedue,cxcept the gods had giuen Philoſophic it ſelfe: the knowledge 
whereofthey haue giuento none, bur the abilirictoall. For if they alſo had 
made thisa common good, wee likewiſe ſhould be borne wiſe: wiſedome had 
loſt that which is the beſt therein,that it is not amongſt caſuall things, For now 
thisis precious and magnificent in that, that it commeth not by chance, that c- 
ucry man oweth that vnto himſeite,thar itis not ſought for from another man. 

Vaat ſhouldeſt thou haue, to admire in Philoſophy, it it had beene a thing 
comming bygitt? One worke of thisis, to finde forth the truth concerning 
divincand humane things: Iuſtice, Godlineſſe, R eligion,and all the other traine 
of vertues vnited and agrecing amongſt themſelues,neucr do depart from this. 
This hath raught ro honordinine things, to love humane things, and that go- 
uernment 15 in the power of the gods, and that ſocietieis robe amongſt men : 
which ſometimercmained inviolable, before couctouſneſle diftratcd ſecicric, 
and was a cauſe of poucrtie euen vnto chem whom it hath made rich. For they 


| haveceaſed to poſſeſſ: all things, whileſt they would haucthcm to be their 


owne, Butthe firſt men, and who were begotten of theſe without cot ruption, 
followed nature, and had the ſame, both for a Capraine and law, according to 
theivdpement of him that was better. For itis the part of Natvre to ſubmir 
worſerthings to the better. For either the greateſt or the molt vigorous bodies 
doe indeed rule over the dumbe flockes. A baſe Bull goeth not before, bur he 
who hath oncrcome other nialesin grearneſſe, and in ſtrength of limbes : the 
bigheſt of Elephants leadcth the flocke:amongſt men for chicteſtis he _—_ 
| T1 2 rec 
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' red who isthebelt. T heretore a Goucrnour was choſen by the minde:and fo 

' it was the chictelt happinctic otthe Nations ; amongltt whom one could nor be | 
| more mightic, except he were better. Forhcisable ro doc ſo muchas he will, 
- who thinketh that he cannotdoe, ſauc that which he ought. Po/140nm: there. 
torc doth iudgc,thar rule was inthe power of wile-men, 1nthat whichis called i 
the golden age. 1 hele contained their hands, and defended the weaker from | 
tholethat wete more ſtrong : they perſwaded and dillwaded,and ſhewed both 
protitableand vnprohrable things. I he wiſdome of theſe men prouided that 
nothing might be wanting vnto theirs, their fortitude kept dangers backe,their 
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| bountic enccealcd, and adorncd tholc that were ſubiectvnto them. Ir was not a 
[Kinggome to rule ouer other men, but in ofhce. No man tricd how much hee 
' was able todo-again!t them, tarough whom he had begunto beableto doe. 
| Neither was there cither minde or cauſe to inuric any one, when there was 
| eo0d obedienceto him who gourrned well, and a King could threaten nothing 
| belides, tothoſe who did badly obey, then that they thould depart out of his 
' Kinedome. Bur atccr thar, vices creeping vp,Kingdomes were turned into ty- 
" ratiny there began to be need of lawecs, the whicu were made by wiſe men at 
 th-1r beginning. So/en who tounded Ailrns with equall right : amongſt the 
\ {even noted for wiſdom in hisage. It the ſameage had brought forth Lyzcorgw, 
' ke had beenc in that holy number accounted the eight. Thelawes of Zaleuctu 
and of Chrend.s arc prailed ; thele learned notright at the Bar, nor at Counſlel- 
[ers dorcs, but in that ſccretand holy folitarie place of Pythagaras, which they 
gan to Strly, which Aouriſhed then, and to Greece in 7taly. Hitherto I agree to 
P#/ionu: that Arts were invented by Philoſophy, which Arts life victh in 
continua! praftiſe:l wilnotgrant;neither thar glory which is adioyned to buil- 
' ding. Thar, ſaith he, taughtthoſe who were ſcattered vpand downe, and co- 
' ured with a cottage, or with ſome rock, vnder which they digged, or with the 
| tronke of an hullow tree, to deuife houſes tor them. But I1ndge Philoſophy,no 
- moreto have innented theſc frames of one houſcariling vpon another, and 
| preiiing downe Cities, then the ponds of fiſhes ſhut herein, to theend tharthe | 
th-,itmightnot vndergoe perils of tempelts, andaithough that the ſca were 
exc. 4ingly rough, yet that riot might have her baucns, whercin ſhe might fat- 
; tun (eucrall forts of hh. VWhat fayeſt rhou? bath Philoſophic raught men 
tob{nealockeand key? and whatelſe was 1t, then to giue a ſ1gne to couctoul- 
nefie; Hath Philoſophy wirh ſo great peril] of the inhabitants, hung vp theſe 
' ropz of houſes that hang oucr vs? For it was toolJittle to be conered by thoſe 
thin-s which by hap 01d befall vnro vs, and without dificuitic and art ro finde 
our fome r:ceptacle tor our ſclues. Beleeue that age was happie, which wasbe- 
fore buiiders of houſes were. Tihefethings were borne when riot beganto be, 
 tohew wood intoa foureſquare, and with an inſtrument of iron cutting it,as it 
| 15 marked out, and to polith a beame w.th acertainc hand. 


| 
| 
{ 
i 
| 


Our forefathers with we {goes claue 
Sach wood as they then cur would hane. 


For hoſes were not prepared for a ſapper, which could encertaine the people: 
neither for this vic were Pinc or Fir-trees carried vpon a long row of carts, the 
[tr.ets trembling thereat, whileſt from tharrree, roofes being loaded with gold 
did hang. Forkes vnder-propped a cottage hanging downe vpon both ſides: 
th: kedcead boughcs and Icaucs being heaped together, and ſet a (ide-long, _ 
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(Jrainc a!though 1t were great torunne of. '1 hey being ſecure, dwelled vn- 
derthele houſes. Ii hatch couered tree-men, bondage cnhabiteth vnder mar- 
bleand 2019. In thar alſo I diſagree from Pojjaonius, vecaule hee iudgeth thar 


; working-ro0!es were deuiled by wile-men.For atter this manner he mipht ſay, 


that they were wile, by whom 


Deuis dit was the wilde with net and gm 
To take ; with dogs great fields to compaſ/e in. 


For the cratt of men, not wiſdome hath deuiſedall theſe things. In this thing 
allo I difagree, that they were wiſe-men, whoinucntcd the metals of iron and 
braſle: when the burned ground through the firing of woods had pawred 


forth rae veines that did he aboue. Such men invent thefethings, as honour 
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them. T his indeed ſeemeth not fo fubrill a queition ro mee, as it ſeemeth ro 
Poſidonius :; whether the hammer or the pinſers beganto be vied firtt. One of 


an exerciſed, tharpe, of no great, nor high wit tound them both forth,and euery 


; thing belides which 15 to be ſought for with a bended bodie, and with a minde 


looking rowardsthccarth. A wiſe-man hath beenc calic to teed. VV har eiſc ? 


' {thcuenalſoinrhis age, hee defireth tobe moſt ſoone provided. How 1 pray 


theeagrecth it,that thou ad mire both Droperesand Pe.izlrcw? Whether of thelo 


| ſeemerh vntothee to be wiſe, he that inuentcd the iavw : or he who ſeeing a boy 


drinking water in his hoilow band, preſently brake a cup taken out of his bagge, 
thus reprouing himſeite: How long haue I, foolith man, had ſuperfluous bur- 
thens ? Who toulded himiclte doublein a Tub, and did lic therein ? Ar this 
day whether thinkelt thou him the wiſer man, who hath tound forth, how 
out of ſecret pipes he may calt forth Saftron vp toa great height 5 who with a 
ludden force of water hillethand drieth little ſeas z who ſo coucheth rogether 
the changeable roofes of ſupping Parlors, that one fathion aiter another may 


preſeatiy ſucceed, and ſooften the roote may beechanged as the diſhes them- 


ſeluc3: or him, who ſhewerh this both to himlſcite, and toother men, that Na- 
turehath commanded no hard or difhcult thing vnto vs? T hat we may dwell 
without a cutter of marble,that we may be cloathed without trathck with the 
Sertans, that we may baue ncceſfary things for our vſes, if wee {hall be content 
with theſe things, which the carth barh laid in the higheſt pare therot ? Whom 
itmankind would heare, they {hou!d know that a Cooke were as ſuperfluous 
a5a Souldicr., They were wiſe-men, or for certaine, like vnto wiſe-men,to the 
bodies of whom there wasa ſpecdie fence, Neceſlarie things colt bur a tmple 
care; men labour for delights. T hou wilt not del{irc worke-men, tt thou tol- 
low nature. It would not Laue vsto bee entangled, it haih furniſhed vs, vato 
whatſocuer things it hath conſtrained vs. Cold is intollerablc tor a naked bo- 
die. What therefore ? What, cannor the skins of wilde beaſts, and of other 
creatures, enough and abundantly detend vs from cold? Doe not many Nati- 
ons couer their bodics with barkes of trees? Arenot the fearhers of birds ſewed 
together for the vſe of appare!l ? Andare not at thisday a great partof the Scv- 
thians coucred with the skins of Foxes and of Miſe, which bce fofr, and not ro 
be pierced thorow by the windes? Notwithſtanding there is neede of a thicker 
ſhade,to drive backe the heat of the Sommer Sunne. \V hat therefore, hath not 
Antiquitic hidden many places, which cither by iniurie of time, or by ſome 0- 


ther chance being made hollow, have retired into the forme of a den? What 
' therefore ? hauc the y not with their hands wouenan hurdle of twigs, and pla- 
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herd it © with lake clay,thcn ha wc they not courned the top chereof with flub- 
| ble,and witiother ing 5 t-tched out of the wood, and whillt ratne hath (lidden 
| F540 by tho caucs therot, hauc chey not 1n ſccurity ſpent the Winter? Whar 
\ therctoro2docnotthe Syruck Nations lic 1na piace digged out of theground ? 
; who bec: anicotche roogreat heate of th> Sunne, have no coucring futhcient en- 
 ovsh tor the.repeitin; 2otthe heare, bur the very orie ground 1t ſeife ? Nature 
was not lo much an cnemie, that {ccing the gaue an catie pailage of life to all 
other creatures belides, man aionc inovid nor live without {o many Arts, 
| Nonc of thelc things 15 by itcommindcy *.nto vs, nothing is tobe ſought for 
' with jabourto prolong ourlite. We be borne to prepared things : we hauc 
; madeall things dificult vnto vs by difaine ot eatierhings. Houſes and clothes 
| and nournilinents ot bodies and meatcs,and thoſe things which be now made 
- a.cat bulinelle were care rocome by,and treely gotten, and prepared with a 
| L1lr labour: tor the mcature of all It :Nes Wil a5 neceſhtic required : z We hauc 
\ made theſe things precious, we hauce made them narucilous , we haue made 
| = 'mtobc oughr tor withgreat and with many Arts. Nature ſufhiceth tothar, 
which itrequireth, Riothathreuvited from nature which continually inciterh 
IT <folte and ncreaſcth in ſo many ages,and helpeth vices with wit, Firſt it be- 
£n ro delire ſuperfluous,then contraric thivgs, laſt ofail it foldethe mindero 
10 by odic,and commanded it to roche lutt thereof, All theſe Arts, where- 
with the Citric is continually ſeron worke,or maketh ſuch a tire, doci manage 
' theataires of the bodie : ta which all things were once performed as to a fer- 
 uant,bur now are prouided as for a Lord.'T herforc hence be the thops of wea- 
 uer3, hence of hammer-men, hence of thoſe tharſccth pertumes, hence of thole 
' that teach effeminate motions of the bodic,and effeminare and wanton ſongs. 
 Fortharnaturall meanc hath rctircd backe, which finiſhed delires with neceſla- 
richelpe: now is itclownithnefleand miſcrieto be willing to haue fo much as 
' doth ſuthce. Iris incredible, my Lrcct/rus , how ealily ſweetneſle of ſpecch can 
| draw trom th-truth,cucn thoſe thathegreat men. Behold Po/zdomwz,as mine 
- opimion is,onc of thoſe whohauc added muchro Philoſophie , whillt firſt of all 
he will defcribe how ſome threeds may be hard ſpunne, and how ſome may be 
drawne from the {oft and looſened tow: then how a webbe of cloth exrenderh 
the varne with weights hung thercon, how the woofe is wouen in to mollitic 
the hardnefle of the cloth prefling it together on borh tides, and how the broad 
places may be conttrained to come,and to be ioyned rogerher he alſo ſaid,that 
the \Weauers Art,wasinucnted by wife-men forgerring this moſt ſubtile kinde, 
which wa: atterwards found our, wherein 
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Patitithad hapned vnto him tofce the web3of our time, of which apparrell 1s 
mm; nn that will not coucr, whorein [ will nor; y,thar there 1s no hclpec rorhe 
140. ne bu ured i "rodh Te15no he! pe for (hame * Then ae paiteth ro 0 busbandmen, 
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he,char:t isthe worke of wile-men ; as though that now alſo tillcrs 
did not tinde out very many new things, whereby tertilitic might be encrealed. 
7 hc not contented with thele Arts,tendeth a wiſe-mandowne into the hand- 


mil; tor bee declarcth how imitating the nature of things, men beganne 


romake bread, T hehardnefle otthe teeth meeting together, one with ano- 


' ther, bicakerh,ſaith hegthe corne that 15 receiued into the mouth, and whatſoe- 


ver tallechtrom them , 15 brought againe by the tongue vnto the {ame teeth: 
cn i31T mingled with fpittle,that morcealily ir might paſſe thorow the ſlip- 
peric jawesz but whenit commeth 1nco the bellie, it 15 concocted with the hear 
oi the (tom: ke,thenar length commethir tothe bodie. Some following this 
examplic,laid? onerough itone vpon anorther,in{tkenefle of the teeth, of which 
thc vamoueable partexpecterh the motton of the other: then the graines arc 
broken by the grinding of them both, and more aretaey turned backe againe, 
vatili being ground they be brought vnto meale: then ſprinckled he flower with 
watcr,and mixcd 1t with continuail kneading, and made bread rhercot; which 
tirit of all warme a{hes and an hore {ftonedid bake : afterwards by little and lit- 
tle were Ouens found torth,and other meanes, whole heate might ſcrne,accor- 
ding tothe plcafure of men. T here wanted not much , but that he faid, the 
Shoomakers craft ro be,alſo found forth by wiſe-men.Reaſon indeed, but not 
right reaſon hath inucnted all theſe things. Thele are inuentions ofa man,not 
ot a wiſe-man: fo verily indeed as thips,by which we paſle ouer Riuers, and by 
which we paſſe ouer Scas, ſailes being hrted tor the receiving of the force of 
windes,and aſterne being added tothe cnd ot the poope, which hither and thi- 
ther might enforce the courſe of the [hip : and anexample is drawn from fiſhes, 
who be {tered by rhe taile,and with the {mall forcerthereotdo bend their ſwitt- 
nctleintocyther tide. Alltheſe things indeede, ſaith he, did a wiſe-man finde 
forth. bur being leſter thenrthat himſcite might handle them, he gaue them ro 
more baſe {eruants; yerthey were inuented by none other , then by ſuch as at 
this day take charge of them... We know that certaine things haue at lengrh 
comne forth in our memory; as the vic of windowes made of ftone, ſending 
cicere light thorow them, by reaſon of a{late that the light {hineth rhorow*+ as 
che hanging vp of barhes,and pipes pretled into the walls,by which heat might 


be dil perſed all about, which ſhould alike cheriſh at one time, both thoſe things |: 


that be below,and thoſe that be aboue, V har {hall I ſpeake of Marbles, wher- 


with. emples, wherewith houſes doe ſhine ? What oft heapes of one, faſhio- | 


ncedto be roundand ſmooth, whereof we make galleries and houſes capable to 
recciue whole peoples ? Whatofthe notes of words, whereby ſpeedic ſpeech is 
taken,and the hand followeth the {wittneſſe of the rongue ? T hele arc the de- 
uices of the moſt vile ſlaues: wiſcdome litteth moredeepe, neyther teacheth it 
the hands,itis a miſtreſſe of mindes. Wilt thou know whar thing that hath 
found forth,or what it hath made ? Not vnſcemely motions of the bodice , nor 
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| variable lingings by the Trumpet and Flute, by which breath being receiued, 
| eytherin the going forth, or in the palling thorow, is formed into voyce: nor 
| weapons,nor walls,nor warrcs ; it endeuoureth profitablethings, it fauourerh 
| peace,and callerh ail mankinderto an agreement. Itis nor, I fay, anartificer of 
Inſtruments for neceſſarie vics. Why afhgneſt thou ſo ſmall things vnto it ? 
Thou ſceſt a framer of thy life. Ithath other Arts indeede vnder rule: for he 
thathathlife,the ornaments of life doalſfo ſerue vnto him. But he tendethto a 
bleſſed eſtate,to thar heleadeth , rothar be opencth the way. Hee ſheweth 
| what be,and what ſecmeto be cuillrhings. He putteth vanitie out of the mind. 
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He giueth ſolid greatnelle: but he reprefſeththar which :s pufted Vp,and beau- | 
tituil to be ſeene, through that which 1s vaine : neyther ſuftcrerh hee to be vn- 
knowne, what difference there is bet wixt great and {welling things ; he dcliue- | 
reth the knowledge of allnature, andot his owne. He declarcth what the 
gods, and of what manner they be ; what be the internal, whatthe houſhold 
and the genics be: what be thole ceuerlaſting ſoules,hauing the ſecond nature of 
deities, where they abide, what they doe, what they can, what they will. This 
is the initiation of him, whereby not a priuate hallowed place, bur the huge 
1 emple of all the gods, cuen this world 1s laid open: whole true 1mages, and 
true repreſentations he hath brought torth to be ſeencin the {oules ot men: for 
the light is dull vnto ſo grcat frghts.* Thenirt returneth to the beginning of 
things, and to cternall reaſon intuſcd into the whole, and to rhe torce of all 
lecdes properly tiguring cuery thing. I hen hce beginneth roenquire of the 
minde,whence 1 was, where, how Jong, and in how many parts 1t is diuided. 
Then from corporall hee hath tranſlated himſelte to 1ncorporall things, and 
hath examined the truth, and thearguments of them : after theſe, how the 
doubts of lite and of death thould be diſcerned. A wiſe-man withdrawethnot 
himſelte I ſay, as it feemeth to Po/4donrres, from theſe Arts, but notar all com- 
meth he vnto them. For hec had mdged nothing worthy ot invention, which 
; he would notiudge worthy of perperuall viſe. He would not take vp things to 
be laid down. 4nachr/;s, ſaith he,tound out the Potters-wheele by the turning 
whereot veilels be taihioned. Then becauſe that the Potters wheele 1s found in 
Hamer, he had rather that the verſes ſhould ſeeme to be falſe, thena fable. I'do | 
n2t contend, that Anacher/is was the author of this thing : and if he was,a wile» 
man tmdeed inucnted it, but not as being a wiſc-man : as wiſe-men doc many 
' things, as they be men, notas they be wiſe-men. Suppole that a wiſe-man is 
excecdingt{witt, hee will excel] allin running, a» hee 1s ſwift, not as he is wiſe. ] 
| would detire to ſhew ſome glafle-maker to 7'9/z4onie, who with breath falhio- 
neth plat]e into many formes, which would ſcarce bee framed by a diligent 
hand. Theſe thingsare found out, fince wee haue ceaſed rv finde out a wile- 
man. Democrittes himfelte is ſaid to hauc found out the Arch ot ttone, that the 
bending of ſtones by little and little declining on one (ide, might be faſtened to 
a ſtone inthe middeſt. I ſay, thatthis is falſe. Foritis ncediul} that betore 
Perocits, both bridges and gates were whoſe tops tor the moſtpart are croo-. 
ked, Furthermore, yec have forgotten, how the fame Democrities found our, 
how Ivory ſhould be poliſhed, how a well purgcd ſtone ſhould be turned into 
Emrold, by which purging cucn at this day, ſtones profitable in this kind being 
tound out, are coloured. Although that a wiſe-man hath found out theſe 
things, yet found he not them our. as he is a wiſe-man:tor ke doth many things, 
which we ſeeas well to be done, cuen by thoſe that are moſt vnwiſe, but either 
more skiituliy or more practically. Seckeſt thou whata wiſe-man hath found 
out. what hz hath brought forth into light ? Firſtthe nature of things, which 
bc hath jooked vpon, as other living creatures haue done, with eyes flow to dl- 
vine things. T hen the law of lite, which hee hath direfted according to all 
tn:ngs: neither only hath he taught to know, but to follow thegods,and to re- 
ceme accidents no otherwife then commands. He hath forbidden to obey talſe 
9p1116N5, and he hath weighed with true eſtimation, of how great worth cucry 
thing was: hee hath condemned pleaſures mixed with repentance. And hath 
; praiſed good things which will alwaies pleaſe, and hath made apparcnt,thathe 
 15the happicſt man, who hath no nced of happincſlc : that he 1s the moſt migh- 
| tic 
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-—— who hath power ouer himſeſfe. I ſpeake nor of that Philoſophic, 
which hath placed a Cirizen our of his countrey, gods outof the world, which 
hath g1uen vermue tO pleaſure:burconcerniag thar, which ſuppoſeth that there 
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is nogood thing, ſaue that which is honeſt, which cannor be mollitied neither | 


þythegifts of man, norof Fourtune; the price of whom is this, notto be able 
to be raken with any price. I doe not ſuppole that this Philoſophic was in 
that rude age, whereinas yet workmanſhip was wanting, and they learned pro- 
fable things by vieir ſelte : as before thoſe fortunate times, when benetirs of 
Naturcedid lic to be vied in common, before couctoulneſle and riot had ſeucred 


mortall men, and that by conſort they ran our to ſpvuile, they were not wile- | 


men, although they did things to be done by thoſe that are wiſe, Certainly not 
any one {hall more admireany other cſtate ; neither if God permitted him to 
talhion carthly things, and to giue manners to the Nations, ſhall allow any o- 
ther thing, then that which 1s remembred tohauc beene amongſt them, with 


whom 


The ground then none did plory, none might dinide 
Land that to him alone might then betiae. 

The earth it ſclfe in common all did lie ; 

No toiling was, but things tc grow did hie. 


| What was more happic then that kinde of men ? T hey enioyed the nature of 


things in common: that ſufficed to be a parent forthe defence of all : this was 
the lecure pofſefſion of publike wealth, Why have nor ſaid that, that kinde 
of mortall men was the richeſt of all, wherein thou couldeſt not finde one that 
waspoore? Couctoulneſle brake into things that were ſerled exceeding well : 
and whilcſt it deſired to take ſomewhat apart, and to turne it tothe vic of it 
ſcte, ir hath madeall things other mens, and from being vameaſurable, hath 
brought them into a ſtrait, and hath brought in pouertie, and by coucting ma- 
ny things, hath loſtallthings. Theretore although it ſhould now conuert and 
repairethat which it hath loſt ; alchough ir ſhould adde helds vnto helds, and 
driuc out neighbours from their lands, either by price, or wrong ; although it 
ſhould enlarge grounds to be a5 bigge as prouinces ; and call a long wandering 
through their owne, a poſſeſſion : yet ng enlarging of limits ſhall bring vs thi- 
ther, whence we haue departed. When we haue done all, we [hail haue muchz 
whereas we had all. Thecarth it ſelfe was more fertil] without labour, and 
was large for the vſe of the people whorobbedit not. Whatſocuer Nature 
had brought forth, it wasa pleaſure no leſſeto hauc found it out, then to ſhew 
the inveniion to another : neither could there be eirhertoo much or too litele 
toany one: it was divided amongſt thoſe that didagree. As yet the ſtronger 
had not laid hand vpon the weaker, as yet a couetous man did not by hiding 
that which did lie vp for him,alſoexcludeanother from neceſſary things. There 
was thoIike care of another, and ofa mans owne ſelfe. Weapons did ceaſe,and 
hands w-re not tainted with humane bloud; they turned all their hatred vpon 
beaſts. They whom fome thicke wood had couercd from the Sunne, who li- 
ved ſafe vnder leauesin a bale cottage, againſt the rigor of Winter or of raine, 
palled onicr pleaſant nights, withopr fighing. Carcfulneſle, toſſerh vs in our 
purple and (tirreth vs vp with moſt ſharpe prickes; the hard ground gaue ſofr 
ſleepe vnto them. Carued roofes did not hang ouecr them, bur they lying 


 Intheopen aire,the ſtarresdid flide ouer them, and the notable ſpeRacle ofthe 
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' nights, tac world was driucn on apace,leading {0 great a worke with lilence TTY 
| well by day, as by night, the proſpect of this moſt beauritull houſe did lie open: | 
' one mghr behold the lignes, declining from the middle part ot*hcauen, and a. 
| gaineſomeariling trom their hidden place. How could 1t not bur delight to 
| wander amongſt miracles that be ſo largely ſpread abroad ? Bur yee be atraid 
of cucry found of the houles, and it any thing make a noiſe amongſt your pi- 
Qures, yee fice away aftonithed. | They had not houlcs like Cities. The aire 
and winde was free in open places, andthe light ſhade of a rockeor of a tree, 
and very cleare fountaines, and riucrsnort made ſtale by any worke, nor by a | 
| conduit, nor by any conſtrained courſe, but running of tacir owne accord, and 

mecadowes beauritull without arte, amongſt theſe things there 1s country littie 
' houles, reared vp by a ruſticall hand.. T his houſe was according to Nature, 
| whercin one might belawtuil ro dwell,neither fearing 1:,nor fort; now houles 
| beacgrcar part of our teare, Butalthough anotable, and a lite wanting deccit 
\ was vntothem, yet were they not wiſe-men, fith now this 1Sanamein greateſt 

works. Notwithitanuing I deny not that they were men ofan high ſpirit, and 
| tielhly {prung trom thegods: forthe world being notas yet waltcd in ftrength 

ſent tort better things. Bur as wit was more valiant in all, and more prepared 
torlabours; 10 wits were not conſummared in all things. For Nature giueth 
| not vertuc z it is a «killto be made good. T hey indeed did not ſceke for gold, 
nor (ilucr, nor gliſtering ſtones thining among{!i the loweſt dregs of the earth, 
yeaas yetthey cuen ſpared dumbe creatures: fo tarre was it oft, that a man not 
angry {hould kill aman nor fearing ; onely comming to ſze him, ſhould killany | 
one. Not as yct any one had garnilhed apparell,as yet gold was not wouen in; 
as yet it was not deiued out. W hat therefore ? they were innocent in ignorance 
of rhings: burthere 1s much difference, whether one will not, or know not to 
linne. Juſtice was wanting tothem, wiſcdome was wanting, temperance and 
fortitude was wanting. A rude life had certaine things like vnto all theſe ver: 
\ tucs : vertue betalleth nor but to a minde inſtruted and taught,and broughtto 
| the higheſt by continuall exerciſe, Furthermore, indeed weare borneto this, 
; but without this: and alſo inthe beſt, before thou inttruR, there is matrer of 
| Vertue, not vertue it {citc, 
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| The dolefaland [udadcy burnins of the Colony at Lyons: by cailint ir. of that, we are 
to thinke of ſudden things, and which may fall forthto a man. Hee ſetteth before 
oxr ezesthe wncertamtic and wariableneſſe of things : the greateſt and moſt firme 
111g may be dyminiſhed, chanzed, withdrawne, by earth-quake, waters and fare. 
Ailmortallthings are con;emnedtoperiſh. Therefore neither death nor infamue 
to be [cared by a man. 


moue any man, much more one who louerh his country cxcee- 


4 ding much. Which thing cauſcth to ſeeke our the reſolution of 


\ ones minde, namely, which he hath exerciſed, for thoſe things 
which he ſuppoſed might be feared : but I wonder nor, if this ſo vnthought of 
mifchicfe, and almoſt vnheard of hath not becne withour fearc,ſith ic was with- 
out 
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our cxample. For tire hath vexed many Ciries, it hath deſtroyed none. For 
allo where tire 15 {et vpon houſes bythe encmies hand,it tailethin man y places: 
ind although forthwith ar bee raiſed vpagaine, notwithſtanding.ſeldome doth 
t {» dcvoUure 2!1, that nothing be leftto the ſword, Scarcealio ar any time 

| aarh there beene fo gricuous and fo. pernicions an.carth-quake, as ro oucr- 
throw waole 1 ownes. Laſtly, neuertath there any where beene ſo terrible | 
a1ire,char nothing reraained to another burning. . One night hath laidealong 
{0 many motttaire workes, cucriconcof which might. hauc made {cuerall C1- 
ties to haue beenc tamous ; andit falleth torth in:fo'grear peace, as could nor 
indeed be teared In warre, Who can beleeue this ?rhar armes being quicr.cue- 
rv where, when ſecur:tieis ſpread abroad throughout the whole carth,, Lyons 
that was pointed at in Gaule,is ſought tor. Fortune hath permitred all, whom 
\ publiquely 2t hath attl:;Qed, to fearethat which they were to ſuffer : no great 
thing bur hath bad ſome ſpace of the ruine thereot. In this there was onely 
 onenight berweene a great Citieandnoneat all. Toconclude, I amlongerin 
' telling thee thar it hath periſhed, then it was in periſhing. O Ziberals,all theſe 
' rhings incline our atte&tion tobe ftirme and vndaunted againſt the euils thereof. 
; Noyther is 1t {triken without a.cauſe. Vnexpedted things doe aggrauate the 
more: noveltieadderh weight to miſeries: neyther any man bur hath the more 
gricued ar that thing which he hath admired. T heretore nothing ought to be 
' vnprouided torby vs: the minde 1s to be ſent betore vnto all things: and wee 
mult thinke, not whatlocuer is accuſtomed, but wharſocuer may be done. For 
; whati5it,thar fortune cannot when ſhe will, takeaway eucn fromthe molt flo- 
riſhing? which he cannot by ſo much the more aflaulrand ſhake, by how much 
it thinerhthe more beauritully, Whatishard, or whar-is difhcuit vnto her ? 
| Not alwayes one way,nor all of herrunneth vpon'vs. Sometimes ſhe calleth 
' for our owne hands vpon vs, ſometimes contented with her owne ſtrengrh, ſhee 
| finderh forth dangers without an author, No time is expected, in pleaſurcs 
' themſelues cauſes of dolour doc ariſe. Warre ariſeth in the middeſt of peace, 
' andthehelpes of {ecuritie paſſe over into feare. Heis anenemic from a tricnd, 
 afoctfroma tellow. The caimes of ſummer is driuen into ſudden tempefts and 
thoſe which be greaterthe winter ftorms. Without an enemie we ſufter hoſtile 
things; and too great telicitie hath tound forth cauſes of ſlaughter vnto it ſelt,if 
otherthings taile, Diſeaſes ſer vpon the moſtremperare,the conſumption vpon 
the ſtrongeſt, puniſhment vpon the moſt innocent, tumult vpon the molt ſe- 
cret. Chance chuſerh ſome new thing by which asit were torgerrine , ſhe re- 
neweth her owne ſtrength. \Vharſocuer long continuance of many ladours, 
and much tauovr of God hath builded vp,onc day ſcattereth and diltipateth ir. 
Hegaue long delay to cuils hatting on, who bath ſaid that aday, an hourc anda 
| moment of time ſuHceth for the ouerthrowing of Empires. I here were ſome 
comfort to our weakencſſe,and to our affaires,it all things were repaired with ſo 
' great need as they be finiſhed by. Now increalings goe ſoftly, but they make 
aſtro loſſe: nothingin private,nothing in publique is firme : as well che deſti- 
' niesof men as of Cities are turned about. Feare necrly atrendeth the choylſeſt 
pleaſure ; &alrhough rhereare no occaſions of troubles outwardly, miſchietes 
 breake forth from ſuch places where they were leaſt expe&ted. Theſe King- 
. domes which ſtood both in ciuill and forraine warres, are ruined without any 
Oppolition. What Common-wealth could ſupport her telicitie? Althings ther- 
foreareto bethought vpon, and the minde is to be confirmed againlt rhoſc 
things that mayhappen. Thinke vpon exiles, rorments, warrcs, | Rn 
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| how much happeneth oftentimes, but how much may tor the moſt pare fall | 


——_—G—w__@W_. 


| ly chedeftruQtion of Cities. All chings thatſtand muſt fall, and an cnd remai- 


deſerts. Tris a Jongthing to reckon vp all the wayes of the deſtinies. This 


Pproſperitic ot the Citie,did fay,thar he grieued ar the firing of Rome for this 


©» ne. 


ſhipwrackes. Fortunc may bereaue thee ofthy countrey, and thy countrey of 
thee: the can caſt thee intoa deſert, ſhe can make that place deſolate, wherein | 
the pcopleisalmoſt flified with thronging. Letthe whole condition of mans. 
lite be ſet before our eyes, and let vs contider in our mindes (1f we wonld not be | 
oppreſſed, ncither !tupiticd with any ynuſuall miſcries,asit they werenew)nor | 


—_—_—— 


out. We mui wholly apprehend the inconltancie otthe atfaires of this world, 
How otren haue the Cities of Alia & Achaia bin ruinated by one earthquake ? 
How many Cities in Syria, and how much hath the carth deuoured in Mace- 
don ? How often hath this miſcric afttlicted Cyprus? howotren hath Paphos 
beenc buried in her owne ruines? Oftentimes hauc wee heard newes of the 
dcltructions of whole Citics,and we among(t whom theſe rumours arc ordina- 
rilv ſpread 3 how ſmall apart arc we of all rhings? Let vs theretorcerett our 
ſeluesagainſt aduerliries,and whatſoeuerthing may happen, let vs know thatir 
isnot ſogreatas isreported. Arich Citic, the ornament of all thoſe Prouinces, 
intothe which it was inſerted and recciued by chem, being builr vpon a hill,and 
that not oucr-high is burncd. And time alſo {hall conſume the very ftoundati- 
ons of all theſe Cities, which now thou heareſt praiſed for their magnificence 
and riches. Sceſt thou not how in Achaia the foundations of famous Cities are 
conſumed? and that norhing is cxtant wherby it may be knowne that in times 
pa{t they hauc beene. Not onely thoſe things which arc framed by hand doe 
periſh. Not onely ſuch things as mans Arr and induſtry hath plantcd doth 
time ouverturne, but the mountain tops moulder,and whole rcgionsare come to 
nought. T hoſe places are couercd with the ſea that ſtood far off from thelſigher 
of the ſame. The hre hath conſumed the Mountaines from the hollow wher- 
of it flamed out. And in times paſt hath eaten away the higheſt Promontorics 
which were a ſollace to Sailers,& brought the proudeſt hills ro humble ſhoars. 
T he very workes of nature are vexed,and therefore ought we to ſuffer patient- 
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nethro all things : whether the windes {hurt in by an internall force and blaſt | 
laue thaken of the vieight vader which they be held ; or the force of flouds in 
ſecret,haththrowne downe thoſe things that ftand againſt them; orthe vio- 
lence of flames hath broken the ioyning together of the ground ; or oldneſle, 
from which nothing1s (ate, hath by little and little ouercome them : or the vn- 
wholelomnetle ofthe skie hath caſt out people, and ſituation hath corrupted 
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onething I know, that all the workes of morral] men are condemned by mor- 
talitie. Weliuc amongſt thoſe things that periſh. Theſe and ſuch like com- | 
torts I apply to our Likeds, he being {ct on fire with a certaine burning loue | 
ro his countrey ; which peraduenture is conſumed, that it might bethe better 
builded vp.Oftrentimes 1niurie hath made place togreater fortune. Many things 
hauc fallen that they mightriſc higher and greater. Timagrnes an enemy to the 


rx. a 


one thing becauſe he knew that betrer would riſc againe,then had been burned. | 
Inthis Citic alſo it 1s very hike,that all will Ariue,that greater and more ccrtaine 
things may b2reftored then they hauc loſt. ] with that they may bc more long- 
faſting and buiided with berter ſignes of lucke for a longer ape to come. For 
the hundreth yeare is ſcarce ro this Colonic from the beginning thereof;an age | 
'carce long enough fora man. Tt being lead forth intothis frequencie, waxc 
well againe with the oportunitic of theplace : which notwithſtanding hath 4 
fere 
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tered moil g1:evous chances within the ſpace of theoldeage of a man. Therc- 
tore ict rhe minde be framed to vnderitanding , and to patience ot her lot, and 
Jet her know, chucthere is nothing which tortunedarc nordoe. That {hc hath 


: 
[1 


the ſameright againſt Empires,which ſhe bath againſt thoſe that doerule : that | 
' hecan doe the lame agatnlt Cities, that (he doth againſt men. None of theſe 


things 15 to bc tretted at. We haveentred intothat world , wherein men liuc 
by cheſe lawes. Picaſerh it ? Obey. Pleaſethit not ? Depart which way thou 
wil. Beangry,1tany thing be toolſhly, vniuſtly reſolued vpon by thy lelte. 
But if this neccihtie rycth che highelt and lowelt,theretore returne into tauour 
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with deitiny,oy wh.ch all things arc diſloiued. T here is no cavſe that thou | 


meaſure vs with T ombes, and with theſe Monuments, which being of vn- 
cqua!l big nolſe,doc compaile the way about. T heduit makethall equall. We 
arc bun valike, wedicalike. Theſame 1 (ſay of Citties,that ot the inhabitants 
of Citties. As well was Ardcataken,as Rome. T hat maker of mankinde bath 
not di;tnguithed vs by birta,nor by famouſneſic ot names , no longer then we 
be. But when wecometotheend of tnortall things: O ambition, ſaith he, de- 

art thou ; ler tiere be the ſame law toalkthings waich prefle the earth. We be 
alketo lic iuiitering otallthings. No man is more fraile then another, no man 


| 15 more «c:T#!ac of his owne vntiil next day. Atexanderthe King of the Mace- 


dontins beyun ink awretch tolearne Geometry,that he might know how little 
the carth was whercothe had poſleſled very litele.  T hus, I ſay, like a wretch 
for this,becuvic he was to vnderitand that hee did beare a taife lirname. For 
whocan begreat in ſo finall a thing? T hoſethings that were deliucred were 
ſub:1le,and to bo learned by diligent attention : not which that mad man conld 
perceiue, who (cnt his thoughts beyond the Ocean, Sea. Teach me, faith he, 
caticthings. To whom is Maſter ſaid; T hcſe things be the ſame, and aitke 
difficult vnro all. T hinke caou that the nature of things ſaith this. T hele things 
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| whercot thou complaineit,they arethe f.ime vntoall: morecalic things can be 


e21en vato none ; but whoſoever will,thall make thoſe things more cafic vnto 
himfelte. How? \Vith vprightneſle of minde, Itis mcet both that thougricue, 
andtiirit,und be hungry,and waxe 0:de, and if longer [tay amongft men betall 
vntothec,thatitbou be licke,and loſe fomewhat and doe periſh. Notwithſtan- 
dingth-re 15 no cauſe that thou mayeſt belceue theſe things which make a 
niſeobout thee. None of theſe things is bad, nothing intollcrable or hard. 
Feare, from conſent vnto theſe things. T hus thou fearcſt death as report. But 
V.i2ris more fooktt; then a man fearing words? Our Demetrius is accuſtomed c- 
atv toliy,ther the ſpeechesof the vnskiltull areas much eſteemed by him, 
ty brenking of winde, For whardifterence,fſaith he,is there vnto mc,whe- 


trtharthelodoemakea noyſe from aboucor trom below. How great mad- 
"i1e151t tHe a1caide, ſt thou be diſcredited by thoſe that haue no cricdite ? 
> vc have trared fame without cauſe, ſoalſo thoſe things, which ye ſhould ne- 
| Ur fear, pt Fame had commanded it. What ſhall a good man fuer ioile, 

2-2 wefporred with vniuit reports? Neitherindeedlet this hurt death in the 

udg2mentof vs: for this alſo endeuoureth that which is bad. None ot r2em 
| 120 cu ic,hmmetricdit. Inthe mcane ſpace it is raſhneſſe to condemne that 
| WIC thonknoweſt not. But thou knoweſt that, how profitable ro many it 1s, 
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061, 11nyit freeth from torments, from pouettie, from complaints, ftrom pu- ; 
110:ments.from rediouſncſle. Weare not in the power of any thing , tith dear!) | 
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' That reaſon rulethin man, and that al things are to be referred to this, and that bleſ 


— 


not referred vnto any belides : bur it carrieth all things vnto it ſcife. For 
' alſo that diuine reaſon 1s ſet ouer all things, it ſelte is vnder none. And 
| allo thisof ours is the ſame, becaule it is from it. It we agree amongſt our 


| ſed lite 18 placed inthis onething, that reaſon may be pertctt in vs. For this a- 
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' the chicte, and leancth not indeed ypon any thing, ſauce vpon himſelfe, For he 
' may tall, who is ſuſtained by the helpe ot another. If it be otherwiſe, thoſe 
' things that benot ours {hall begin ropreuaile muchin vs. But who ſhall ſtand 
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' of. Buthow come we to this? Tt all veritie bethroughly looked vpon ; it an 
order, manner, comlinetle, and an hurtlefſe will, or that wich is bountitu}l, and 


-. 


| mired, bepreferned in the doing of things, Laſtly, that I may brietely write 
; the forme vnto thee, ſuch ought the minde of a wiſe-man to bee, as may be- 


- cauſe ths foarce wil, caſvall things retting it. Antipater ally amongſt thegreat 


with div light, except ſome pettic hire ſhined vnto vs. What moment in this 
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[edlite 1s mm that bemg perfeit. That externalithings haue light or no weight, Al. 
/o that pleaſure is of no moment, it is the good of vnreaſonable creatures. And yet 
that exter nall things may be aſſumed, which are according te nature ; but withindge. 
»ent : and that thus then is good in them, ts be wellcheſen, Neuertheleſſe alſo with- 
out them, that one u bleſſea, yea mart bleſſed by vertue alone, Theſe things may be- 
fail: yet berng added, they doe not encreaſe, nor being taken away doe decreaſe bleſ. 
ſeaneſſe : anamit which no time can ape any thing. That wee are tobe madelike to 


Gol, ana that we gee to him. 


g Thinke that thou and I agree of this, that externall thingsare 
d gotten tor the body, and that the body 1s reucrenced for the 
2 honour of the minde, thatthere bee ſcruile parts inthe minde, 
HY whereby wee bee mogued and nouriſhed, given vnto vs for that 
Ae principal thing. In this principall there 15 ſomewhat that is 
ind realonable. That ferueth tothis. This1sone thing, that is 
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\nrcaſonabilc: 


ſelves concerning this,it to] loweth alſo that we agree conccraing that, that bleſ- 


lone ſubmutteth nor the minde, it ftandeth againſt Fortune. In cuery habit.of 
things, it being preſcrued, preſcrueth. Butthatis the onely good, which1s ne- 
ucr broken oft. He, I ſay, 15 bleſſed, whom nothing maketh leſſer; he holdeth 


by | ortunc, or what wiſe-man admireth himſelfe for thoſe things that bce 0- 
ther»? What is bleſſed lite ? ſecuritic and perpetuall tranquiJlitie, Thegreat- 
nclſ: of the minde will giue this, and a firme conſtancie ot a thing well iudged 


bent to reaſon, and neuer departing from it, being both lovely, and to be ad- 


come a god. \Vhatcan he delire, to whom all honeſt things doe betall ? For if 
t1:mg that benor honeſt, can conferre any thing to the belt eſtate, bleſſed lite 
hall be mm thoſe things, withont which it Isnot. And what is more fooliſh or 
more dithonett, thentoticthegood of a reaſonable ſoule vnto vnreaſonable 
things? Notwithſtanding, ſome tudge the chicteſt good to be encreaſed, be- 


\uthors of this ſect, faith, that himſelte giveth ſomewhar to externall things, 
butyvery iittle. Butthou f(ceſt what mannerot thing itis, notto be contented 


cicareneic of the Sunnecana ſparke of tire have? It thou arr not contented 
with honeſhc alone 1t 15 needfulll that thou wilt have quictto be added there- 
unto, which the Grecans cail Leſycman, or pleaſure, T he one of theſe things | 

how- | 
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Fo ſocuer may be receined. For the mindeis voide of trouble; being tree =y 
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che beholding of the vniucrle, and nothing calleth iraway trom the comtem- 
plation of Nature. T hat other thing,namely, pleaſure is the good of a bealt. | 
We adde an vnreaſonable thing to that which is reaſonable, a diſhoneſt thing 
to thar which1s honeſt. Doth therickling ofthe body caule a happy lite? Why 
therefore doubt ye to ſay,thata man is well, if histalte be well > And numbrelt 
thou him, I doe not fay, amongſt men, but amongſt mankinde, whole chictelt 
go0d conliſteth of taſtes, and colours, and ſounds? Let that creature which is 
borne to cate, onely depart trom that moſt beautifull number of living crea- 
tures, and next vnto the gods, and let him benumbred with brute beaſts. T he 
vnreaſonable partofthe minde hath two parts : the one couragious,ambitious, 
vnbridled, placed inthe affeQtions: theether baſe, languiſhing,given vnto plea- 
ſures. Theyhaucleftthar vnbridled, but better, certainely more valiant and 
more worthie a man:and haue thoughtthis feeble and abie&to be neceſlaric to 


1b:fſed life. They haue commanded reaſon to ſerue this, and hauc made that 
' ....chisdemiſle and ignoble, to be the good of a moſt generous creature. Fur- 


thermore, it is mixed,and monſtrous, arid framed of the diucrs agrecin g mem- 
ber» Of i1wing creatures. For as our Yrre! faith of Sy: 


A womans face and virgins breai?smoit faire 
yntil1 her middle-part : after ſhe bare 

Fiſh-like, a bogie vat with Dolphines tailes, 
And many a woluiſh paunch with ber ſhe trailes. 


But although that fierce, horrible, and ſwiftliuing creatures are ioyned to this 
Sy, yet of what monſters hauetheſe men compounded wildome ? The firſt 
pattofa manis vertuc itſelfe; the brittle and fading fleſh, and apt onely to re- 
ceivemcates, as Po/idonins (aith, is committed vnto this. T hat diuine vertue 
end:thin a mutable thing; and aſluggilh and decaying liuing creature is ad- 


| 


toyncd tothe higher, venerable, and heauenly parts thereof, T hat reſt how 
quiet ſoeuer gaue of it ſelfe nothing indeed to the minde, but remoucd impe- 
diments.Pleaſure of itowne accord gdiſſolucth. and molliteth all ſtrength, What 
ſodiſgreeing coniunCion of bodies amongſt themſe!ues ſhall bee tound? A 
moſt ſluggiſh thing is adioyned to that which is moſt valiant; ſcarce ſerious 


| things to that which is moſt ſeuere, cuen a diſtempcrate and contuſed thing to 


that which is moſt holy. What therefore, ſaith he, if good health, and quiet, 
anda wanting of griefes ſhallno waycs hinder vertue, wilt thou nor ſceke for 
thoſe things? What elſe but that I ihould ſecke ? Not becauſe they begood, 
but becauſe they be according to nature, and b:cauſe with good iudgement 
they be taken by me. Whatgood then ſhall there bein them ? this one, ro bee 
choſen well. For when I take ſucha garmentas is meete, when I walkeas1is re- 
quiſite ; when I ſupas I ought : not the ſupper,or walking, or apparell are good 
things, butmy purpoſcin theſe of keeping a meane agreeable vnto realon in c- 
uerything. Yea now I will adde, the choice of neat apparell is to bee defired 
by aman, For manis by nature a neat and an elegant living creature, There- 
fore neat apparrcll is nota good thing by it ſelfe, but the choice of neat appar- 
rell; becauſeit is nor good in the thing, but inthe choice : becauſe our attions 
be honeſt, not thoſe things thatarc ated. That which I haue ſpoken of appar- 
rell, ſuppoſe that I haue ſpoken the ſame concerning the bodice, For Nature 
hath alſo compaſſed the minde with this, asacertaine apparrell, it is the cloa- 
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 thingthereof. But whoat any time hath eſteemed hisapparrell by acheft? A 
(heath maketh the [word to be neither good nor bad. I ailodo an{were thee the | 

| ſame concerning the bodice : I would rake indeed, 1ichoiſe be giuen,both health | 

_ and firength.But my iudgment concerning them,and not they themlſelues,thal | 


' bethat which 15 good. A wiſe-man is bletled indeed, ſaith hce ; notwithitan- | 
ding, he obtaincth nor that chictelt good, except aiſo that naturall inftruments 
be correſpondent vnto him, T hus wretched indeed he cannot be, who hath 
vertue : but heisnort molt blefled, who is forſaken of naturall good things,as of 
health,and of ſoundnetle of members. Thou grantci that which ſcemeth more 
incredible, that one is not miſerable in the greateſt and incontinuall dolors, yea | 
1lſo that heis bleſſed : thou demetitrhac which is more light, that hee is mot 
bleſſed. But if vertue can cauſe that a man bee not miſerable, it will more ealjly 
canle that he be mott blefled. For lefle dittance remaincth trom bleficd ro moit ! 
bleſled, then trom miſerable to blefled.Or what thing preuaileth ſo much,thar | 
It may place him amongſt the bletied, who 1s taken trom calamities : canitnot | 
| addcthat which remaincth, to make him moſt blefſed ? Faileth :t in the higheſt 
f top? Commozlities and diſcommoditics arc in}it-; both are without vs. If a 
' g00d man bo not miferable, although he bepreſled with all diſcommodities; 
how 15 he not moſt biefled, although he be deſtitute of ſome commodities? For 
un as iets notdepreſied with a burthen of a1{commodiries, to be cuena mi- 
\ ſerable man; ſois he not led with want of commodities, from being a moſt bleſ- 
' C4 man. But as well he is molt blefied without commodities, as he is not mile- 
| rable. by diſcommodities. Cannot his good betaken from him,if it canbedi- 
' mimiſhed? Alittle betforel ſaid, that a ſmall fire helpcth not the light of the 
| Sunne. For whatſocuer ſhineth withour it, 1s hid with the clearnefle thereof. 
ut certaine things, ſaith he, doe alſo hinder the Sunne, But the force and 
the lipht of the Sunne is whole, cucn amongſt oppoſite things : and although 
ſomewhat may lie betweene, which may hinder vs from the {ighrofir, yetisit 
' in worke, and1s carried in his ownecourſe Sooftenas 1t hath fhined amongſt 
' theclouds, itisno lee, nor ſlow indeede, then when it ſhincth bright, becauſe 
' there1s greatdifterence, whether that ſomewhat doe only ſtand againſt or hin- 
' der. Afterthe ſame ſort oppolite things detraQ nothing trom verrtue. Ir is not 
| letle, bur {hincth leſle: peraducnture it fo appeareth rot, nor ſhineth vnto vs: 
tis the ſame vntoit ſelte, and after the faſhion of the obſcured Sunne, doth in 
ſecret exerciſe her torce. Therefore calamities, and loſſes, and iniuries, can 
{ docthis againſt verrue, thata ſmall cloud can doe againſt rhe Sunne. There 
| is found, whoſaith, thata wiſe-man hauing ſcarce good health, is neither mi- 
; ſerable nor bletſed. Hee allo is deccived, for hee matcheth caſuall things 
' with vertues, and giveth ſo much to honeſtthings, asto things wanting hone- 
ſtie. Bur what is mcre hilthie, what is more vnworthie, then to comparc venc- 
| rable things with thoſe thatare baſe? For faith, juſtice, pietie, fortitude, pru- 
; dence, are venerable things: on the contrarie, thoſe bee vile, which doe be- 
fall more ful] ro the mott baſe, namcly, a ſound thigh, andarme, and tecth, 
and thc health and (ſtrength oof theſe. Againe,ifa wiſe man who hath adilca- 
{ed body, thall bec accounted neither miſcrable nor bleſſed, but ſhall beelcft 
in the middeſt: his Iifealſo ſhall neither beero beedelired nor to be fled from. 
But what 15 ſo abſurde, as that a wiſe mans life ſhould not bee deſired? 
and whar 15 ſo without credit, as that there is a life which is not to be de- 
tired, or trove fledde from 2 Then if the loſſes of the bodie doe not make 
miſcrable, they ſuffer to bee bleſſed. For they vvhich haue nor povver of 
: tranſlating. 
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 ecanflating into a worler citate, have not power indeede of hindering the belt | 
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citate. We know, {uth he, that ſomewhar is hot; and ſomewhar cold : ang | 


that loke-warme 15 betwixt them both. So one is blefled, and another mulc- 
rable ; anocher neyther nuſfcrabie nor bleſſed. I will diligently ſearch ti2is 
Image at is ſet againit vs. It T ſhall pur more cold into that luke-warme, it 
wii|bze made cold : if I ſhall power on more warme, it ſhall ut lait bee made 
warme. But how much ſocuer I ſhall adde tothe miſeries of this man, who 
5 neither miſerable nor bleſſed, hee ſhall nor bee miſerable, as yee lay, there- 
tore this fimilitude 1s vnlike. Then I deliuer to thee a man neytacr mifcrable 
nor bleflcd : I adde blindeneſſe to him, he is not made miſcrabie: Iadde weak- 
nefle, hee 15 nor made miſcrable : I adde continuall and grieuous dolours, hee 


is not made miſerable. Whom ſo many euils tranſlate not into a miſerable | 


lite, they doc nor indeede leade him trom a bletled lite. If awiſe-man, as yee 
lay, cannot fall trom bcing bleſſed , to bee miſerable, hce cannor tall into 
not bjeſſed. For why [nould hee, who hath begunne to {lide, flay any where? 
That thing which ſuffered him not to bee rolled tothe botrome, keepeth him 
in theroppe. Bur why cannot a bleſlcd lite be vndone? indeede it cannot be 
leſlened ; and theretore vertue it ſclte, by it ſelte, is ſufficient vntoit. What 
theretorc, ſaith hee, 1s not a wiſe-man more bleſſed, who hath liucd longer, 
whom no dolour hath caiied away : then hee who oftentimes hath wraſtled 
with bad ſucceſſe? Anſwere mee: [s hce not both better and honcſter ? It 


 thele things bee nor, hee is nor more bleſſed indeede. Ir is meete that hee live 


more rightly, that hee may liue more bleſledly : it hee cannot liuc more right- 
ly, heecannotliue more bleſſedly indeede. Vertue is not augmented: there- 
fore nota blefled life indeede which is from vertue. For vertue is ſogreat a 
good thing, that it feelerh nor theſe ſmall additions, namely, ſhortneſle of 


lite, and dolour, and diuersdilcommodities of the bodie. For plcaſure is not 


worthic, to which it may hauc reſpect, What is the chictelt in vertue ? Not 
tonecdea future thing, nor to reckon his dayes. In whatſocuer time yee 
will, cternallgood maketh abſolutely pertc&t. T hele things ſceme incredible 
vnto vs, and running out aboue humane nature. For we meaſure the maieſtic 
thercof by our weakeneſlc, and wee put the name of vertue vpon our vices. 
What furthermore, ſeemeth 1t nor alike incredible, that one being placed in 
greateſt rorments, ſhould ſay, T am bleſſed ? But rhis voice 15 heard in the ve- 
re {hoppe of pleaſure : 7 liz, faith Ericvevs, the moit bleſſed and lait day: 
when onthe one (ide diffcultie of making water tormented him, and on the 
other [ide an incurable dolour of an cxulcerated belly tormented him. Why 
chereforcare theſe things incredible with them, who embrace vertue: (ith al- 
lothev are found amongſt them, ouer whom pleaſure ruleth ? Theſe dege- 
ncrate alſo and of a moſt baſe minde ſay, that a wiſe-man ſhall nor be miſcra- 
ble,nor bleſſed, in greateſt dolours, in greateſt calamities. Burtthisallo is incre- 
dible, vea more incredible. For I ſec not, how vertne being caſt from her 
owne height, how it may not bee driuen into the loweſt. It eyther ought to 
make bleſſed z or if it be driuen from this, it ſhall not forbid ro be made wret- 
ched. Hertha: ſtanderh cannor be ouercome : it is requiſite that eyther hee be 
ourrcomne, or oucrcome. Both vertue and bleſſed life betalleth ro the immor- 
tall gods alone:acertain ſhadow and ſimilitude of thoſe good things be vnto vs. 
\Wecometo thoſe things, weattainc them not. Burt reaſon is common to gods 


and men:thisis conſummared in them, it is conſummable in vs. But our vices 


draw vs to deſpaire. For that other ſecond man,as one ſcarce conſtant to keepe 
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| the beſt things, whoſe tudgementias yet {11deth and is uncertaine, deſireth the 

| ſenſe of theeyes and ofthe cares,good health, and no ill-fauoured aſpeRofthe | 
| body,and abiding in his talhion and turthermore,a longer ſpace of lite. By this | 
| he may bec bulied in things not to bee repented of, according as an vnperfet | 
| manmay. There is a certaine torce in this badnefle, whereby it maketh the | 
| mind- pProneto bad things : he worketh wanting badneſſc, and that workin 
is difcrent from that which is good. As yet heis not good, but is faſhioned for 
| »90d : bur whoſocucr wanteth any good thing, is bad. 


1 preſent verine and a minde 
In any man thos ſhalt /orth fimge ;, 


| He matcheth the gods, he ftriverh thither being mindetnll of his originall. No 
| man doth wickediy endeuour to alcend thither, whence he had deſcended. But 
' whatts 1t, why thou c{tcemelt nor, that there is ſome d:uinc thing in him, who 
154 part of God? All this wherein we arc contained, both is one thing, andis 
\ God: and wearethefellowes and the members of him. Our mindeis capable; 
it 15carried thither, if vices prefſe itnot downe. As the ſhape of our bodies is 
lifted vpand looketh towards heauen : lo the ſoule,to which ſo muchas it will, 
it 15 tr5 be ttretched forth, is tathioned tor this by nature, ro will things 
equallro the gods, and fo to vic her itrength, and to extend her ſelfe into her 
owne ſpace. For it it endeuoured to the highelt by force of another, it were 
reat labour, to goe into heauen : itreturneth, when it hath gon this journcy,it 
»octh boldly, andis a contemner of all rhings, ncither hath it reſpet to mony: 
eo!dand Glucr arc molt worthy of that darkneſſe wherein they have lien, it 
eſtcemeth not this glittering, wherewith they ſtrike the eyes of the vnskilfull: 
it knowcth that chey be digged outot the mud, fromthe which our couctouſ- 
nefle hath ſeparated and digged them vp. It knoweth, I ſay, that riches are 
| ſeated {ome where elſe, then where they arc heaped vp; the minde, not the 
| chelt ought ro be hiled. One may let this ouer the rule of all things, one may 
| brine thi-intothe poſſeſſion of nature, as being his owne. Let the Faſt and 
 Weit bo hrs limit and let him poſlefle all things after the manner of the gods; 
| kr him tromabouc detpiſerich men with their riches : of whom noneis ſo toy- 
| tull1n his owne, as ſorrowtullat another mans. YVhen he hath lifted vp him- 
elfeinto th15 lottinelle, be 1s ailo not a louer, buta manager of the bodie, asof 
1nccolaric burthen : neither ſubicfteth he himſelfe to thar, over which hee is 
for. No man 1s tree who ſcrueth the bodie: for to pate by other maſters, whom 
' toogrear care for it hath found torth, the command of it 15 auſterc and delicate. 
 Somer1meitdeparteth trom this with an vpright minde, ſometime it breaketh 
from 1t with agreat minde;neither ſceketh it what end there {hall be atterwards 
totheremarmmders thereot. Bur as wee neglett the haires thakbe ſhaven from 
the beard; fo chat diuine minde being to depart out of a man, iudgeth that it 
no more pertaineth to himſelte, how his receptacle be beſtowed, whether the 
tire burne1t vp, or the beaſts pluck itaſunder , orthe carthcoucrit, no more 
then the lecondines pertaine to aninfant new borne. \Vhether when it is caſt 
out, the birds carry it afunder, or 1t be conſumed, 


IVhen c4:1 it 1s away 
To Sea-aegges for a pray, 


\\ hat 1sitto aim? ho then alſo whileſt he 1s amongſt men, fearcth no threats: 
(hall ! 
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{hall he atter death fcare any threats ofchem , whom we ſcarce ought to live 
vntill death ? T he hook, faith he, ſhall not reare me, nor the rending of m 


' dead carcatle cat out to reproach,although loathſome to them that thall look. 


' on. Irequeſt no man fora Jait duetie : I commend my reliquesto noman. Na- 
tureit ſelite hath prouided that no man {hovld be vaburied. Whom crueltic 
' hathcalt torth,the day ſhall buric. AMecenas laith eloquently : 


Icare not for a Tombe or any Grane, 
To bury my remaines N ature willeraue_-, 


| 
| Thou wouldeſt haue thought that one girded like a man had ſpoken it : forhe 
| had both agreatand a manly wit, except he himſelte effeminate] y had mana- 
gedit. 
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| | Pres. Xcaus 


Concerning the death of the Philoſopher M ETtR ONACTEs, who dieda younz man. 
That u of ſmallregard : alſo life « tobe meaſured, not by/þace, but by att. Euerie 


the gods. We daily chidedettinie : why was he taken away in 
the middeſt of his courſe? Why ts not he ſnatched away ? Why cxtendethir 
ode age grieuous both to himſclfe and to others ? Whether I pray thee, iudg- 
eſt thou it to be more fit,that thou obey nature,or that nature obey thee ? But 
whar difference is there how ſpeedily thou depart, whence likewiſe thou muſt 
depart, We muſt not care toliuc long,but to live enough. For there is neede 
of deſtinie,that thou mayeſt liue long ; that thou mayeſt live enough, there 1s 
neede onely of the minde. Life is long if it be full : but it is filled , when the 
ſoule hath reſtored his owne good vnto himſelte, and hath tranſlated the po- 
weroft ſe!feroit ſelfe. Whatdoe fonreſcore yearcs ſpentin {loath helpe him ? 
This manijined not, but made an abodein life ; neyther lately, but long agoc 
did hedie. Heliucd foureſcore ycares. T he diftcrenceis from whar day thou 
 accounteſt his death. Bur he died young yet hee performed the ducties of a 
g00d citizen,of a good friend,ofa good ſfonne : he failed in no part: although 


— — 


rather he was foureſcore yearcs ; except peraduenturethou ſayeſt him ro haue 
| lined ſo,as trees are ſaid ro live. I delire thee my Zucilies, that we endeuour this, 
| thateucn as pretious things, ſo ourlife may not lie muck opep, but may be 
| worth much. Ler vs mcaſure it by theations,not by time. Wilt thou knowe 
| whardiffcrence there is betweene this couragious man, and contemncr of for- 
| tune who hath gone through all the degrees ofhumanelife, and is promoted 
_ | vntoth» higheſt g00d,and him over whom many yeares haue paſſed ? Theone 

' 84lſoatter death the other periſhed before dearth. T hercforelct vs praiſe and 


place htmin the number ofthe happy ,to whom how little time _ hath 
| appe 


hisage were imperfe&,his life was perte&. He liued foureſcore yeares : yea, | 
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' paſleth by the Sunne : wheretore being more ſlow,the leaucth the ſwitter be- 
| hinde her : how 1trecciueth or loſeth light : what cauſc bringeth on the night, 
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happened,itts beltowed well, For hc hath ſcene truc light, he bath nor beene | 
- onc ofthe ordinary fort ; heliueth,and hath lived, and hath flouriſhed. Some- 
time he hath vicd proſperous ſuccelle: ſometime, as it commeth to paſle, the 
| brightneſſe ot atirong Planer hath ſhined through rhe cloudes. Why leckelt 
| thou, how long he hath liued ? He lucd cuen vntill polteritie: he palicd away, 
and gaue himiclte tothe memory of ages to came. Neyther therctorc haue ] 
| refuted that many yeares ſhould betail vnro me. But yer will Inor lay , thata- 
' nything hath beene wanting toa bleſſed life,it the ſpace thereof becur off, For 
' Ihaucnor firted my lelte vnto that day, which greedy hope hath promiſed to | 
' be the laſt vnto me: bur I hauc looked vpon every one as being my laſt. Why 
| a>keſt thou me,when F was borne? Am I as yet reckoned amongſtrhoſethatbe 
' more young ? | haue that which is minc owne, Luenas1n a lefler habite of bo- 
| die,one may bea pertectman: ſoina leſter meaſure of time,there may beaper- 
| tectlife. Ageis amongſt externall things. $01onvg as I am, :t is anothers time : 
| ſo longas Iamagood man,it is mine owne time. -xact this of me,leſt as it were 
\ in Garkenelle | mealure out an vnnoble< age; that | may leade a life, not that[ 
may be carriedthroughit. Seckelt thou what is the Jargelt ſpace of lite? To 
| live cuen vnto wildome: He that commeth vnto that, hath rouched, not the 
| longeſt butthegreatcit cnd. Bur let him glorie, and giue thankes vnto the 
' gods ; and among(t them, lethim impure it to himſelte, and to the nature of 
| things, thathe hath beene. Delervedly thallhe aſcribe it: for he hathretur- 
ned a better hfe then he received. He bath ſct downe the patterne of a good 
man : he hath ſhewed whatan one and how great he was: if he had addedany 
thing,it had beene like vnto that which was paſt. And notwithſtanding how 
long doc weliue ? \Weenioy the knowledge of all things. We know from whar 
things the principall Nature litteth vp it felte on high, how it ordereth the 
world, by what courſes it recallerh the year,how it hath ſhut vpalchings which 
wereat any timc.and hath made it ſe]fe rhe end ofir ſelte. We know that the | 
{tarrcs goc by their owne force : thatnothing but theearth ftandeth till : that 
other things with a continual! ſwiftneſſe runne on. We know how the Moone 


| what bringeth backerhe day. T hither mutt wegoe, where thou mayeſt be- 
holdethcſethings neerer vnto thee : neither, ſaith that wiſe-man,do I the more 

| vaitantly depart, becauſe I iudge a way tolic open for me vnto the gods. I nave | 
| deſerued indeed to be admirted, and now haue | beenc amongſt them : and I | 
haue {ent my minde vnto that place,and they haue ſent theirs vato me. But 
ſuppoſethat I be taken away,and that nothing ot aman remaincth afterdeath: 
[ haue alikeas great a minde,although I depart to palle into no place. Heliucd 
not ſo many yeares as he might have done. Alloit is a booke of a few verles, 
but to be praiſed and profitable indecd : thou knoweſt the Chronicle of Tamm- 
-w5,that it is notfalhionable,and what it is called:alike is the long life of certain 
men,and that which followeth the Chronicle of Tamu/izs, What iudgeſtthou 
um tobe more happy, whois {lain inthe laſtday of the ſhow of Glaataters,then 
ne wn" 1s fame tne midſt ofthe dayes? What thinkeſt thou that any one 13 lo 
| Jolirous of life, that he had rather haue his throate cut in the vntiring houſe, 
thenon the Theater ? No greater ſpace doe we onegoe before another. Death 

| 20th through all; he that killeth,tolloweth him cloſe who is killed. Thats 
1* imalle{tthing,concerning which men doe moſt carefully deale. But what 


| Pertainethit tothe purpoſc how long thou auoydeit, that which thou canlt 
not auvovide ? ErisT. 
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4 diſcourſe whether the Teaching or Exhortmg part of Philoſophy be ere profite- 


ble? and whether the one can ſuffice without theother? Ax1sTo0 preferreth the 
/armer,andaamitteth it alone : and his arguments be here. «_dAnd other adioyne the 

other part and ſhew the great wſes thereof zand SENECA aitinguiſheth finely,wit - 
tily,and fruit fully. Reade and delight. 


8 Ome haue recciued that partof Philoſophie alone, which giueth 
BF propcr precepts to cucry perſon, but frameth not the whole man, 
PL £ pcr{wading the husband how to carrie himſelfe towards his wife; 
fa) We ©) the father how tobring vp children ; the maſter how to gouerne 
F&T SG leruants : and haue letttheother as wandring without our pro- 
fite: asthoughan y one could n part perlwade, except firſt he had comprehen- 
ded the ſumme of vniucrſall life. But A rio a Stoicke, onthe contrary cſtee- 
mcththisro be alight part, and which deſcendeth nor euen vnto the —_ : 
bu: that which hath nor precepts, he ſaith, thatit profitcth very much; and that 


the decrees themſelues of Philoſophie,are theconſtitution of the chiefelt good, 


| which he that hath vnderſtood and learned well, himſelfe commandeth him- 


ſe|te, what is.co be done on eyther part. Eucnashe who learneth tocaſta Darr, 
raketha fir place,and frameth his hand for the direQion ofthoſe things which 
hedcliuereth ; when he bath gotten this force by inftruQion and exerciſe, he 
vſcthit at whatſocucrhe will ; for he hath learned not to hit this or that, but 
whatſocuer he will: ſo he who hath inſtruted himſelfe for his whole life, deſi- 
rethnorparticularly to be admoniſhed, hee' being taught for the whole; nor 
how to liue witha wife or with a ſonne,but how he may live well : in this alſo 
itis,how he may liue with his wife and children. Cleanthesiudgeth this part al- 
ſoto be profitable indecde, but weake except it flowed from the whole, except 
one knew the very decrees and heads of Philoſophie. Therefore this place is 
diuidedinto two queſtions; Whether i be profitable or vnprofitable,and whe- 
ther it alone can make a good man, that is, whether ir be ſuperfinous, or can 
make all things elſe ſuperfluous. They who would hauethis part to be rhought 
ſuperfluous,ſay thus : Ifany thing ſet againft the eyes hindereth the ſight, it is 
to be remoucd ; but that not being caſt away he hath loft his labour, who hath 
given inſtructions : thus thou ſhalt walke, thither ſhatr thou ſtretch out thine 
hand; after the ſame manner, when any thing blindeth the minde, and hinde- 
rethit from diſcerning the order ofdueties, he dota nothing who deliuereth 
precepts : thus ſhalt thou liue with thy father,thus with thy wife. For precepts 
will profite nothing,ſo long as crroris ſpread before the minde: it that be dri- 


ven away,it will appear* what is due to cuery duetic. Otherwiſe thou teach- 
elt him what a ſound man muſt doe, thou makeſt him not ſound. Thou ſheweft 


to him that is poore, how to play the rich man: but how canthis be done, if ſo 
be that poucrtieremaine ? Thou ſheweſt to him that is hungry , what he may 
doasa man being full : rather take away hunger, which is faſtned tothe inward 
parts. The ſame will I ſay vnto thee concerningall vices; the things themſelues 
are to be remoued away ; wearenot tocommand that which cannot be done, 
whilſtchey doremain. Except thou ſhalt expell falſe opinions,that we be trou- 


bled withall; neyther will acouetons man heare how he muſt vic money, nor a 


 fearetullman how he may contemnedangers. It is requiſite that thou make 
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him know that money is neyther good nor bad: thatthou ſhew vnto him moſt 
miſerable rich men : that thou cauſe,that whatſocuer we hauc feared in pub- 
lique,be may know that it is not ſo to bc tcarcd , as tame relatcth It1s : nonot 
dolour nor death: that it isagreat comfort often in death, which the law con- 
{traineth vs to ſuffer, becauſe 1t returneth to no man : obltinacie of minde ſhall 
| betorarcmedicingricfe: he thar ſuftercd any thing reſolutely,maketh ir tobe 
lighter vnto him ſelte ; that the nature of gricte is the beſt, becaulc neyther 
that which is extended can be great ; nor that which 1s great can be extended: 
that al things are to be valiantly received, which the neccllitic of the world com- |} 
mandeth vs. When thou haſt brought him by theſe decrees vnto the fight of 
his owne condition,and he ſhall know thata bleſſed life is, not which is accor- 
ding to pleaſure,bur according to nature : when he [hall alrogether love vertue, 
the onely good of a man, and {hall flie from dithoneſtic as that which is onely 
bad, he ſhall know that all other things, namely, riches, honours, good health, 
ſtrength,cmpirc be inthe middle part, and arc neyther to be numbred amongſt 
the good,nor reckoned amongſt the cuill. He {hall neede no inſtruftorto ſay 
vnto him, walke thus, ſup after this manner ; this becommetha man, thata wo- 
man; thisa married man; that a batchelor, For theſe things whichthey ſo di- 
ligently preſcribe,rhey themſclucs cannot do. T hele things doth the School- 
maſter teach his ſcholler, the grand-mother her nephew; and the cholericke 
| maſterarguesthar a man muſt not be angry. It rhou enter into the ſchooles, 
thou ſhalt finde that children are taught all that for their leſſon, which Philoſo. 
phers boat of with ſuch loftic lookes. Finally, whether wilt thou propoſe ſuch 
things as are maniteſt,or ſuch as are doubtfull ? 'T hoſethings that are cuident 
needenotto be taught, and he that teacheth ſuch things as are doubtful ,is 
hardly belecued. Itis therefore a ſuperfluous thing to teach. T his Jearne thus: 
Itthou propoſeſt things that are obſcure and ambiguous, thou muſt confirme 
them by prootes. If rhou wilt proue them,thoſe things by which thou proveſt 
arc more auailcable, and are ſufhcient enough of themſelues. Thus vie thy 
tricnd,thus thy fellow Cittizen,thus thy companion. Why ? Becauſe it is1ult, 
Alitt.cle things the common place as touching wſlice , will furniſh me with. 
There tindeI that equity isathing to be delired ot it ſelte, that feare canner 
compell vs thereunto,and that for gaine we will not reſpettit : briefly, thathe 
15 not uſt and vpright who approueth any thing in this vertue, but the vertueit 
[1te. Whenas I hane perſwaded my felte of theſe things, and learned it per- 
tetly what doe theſe precepts profite me, which inftruct the learned man? To 
eiue precepts toa wile-man isa ſuperfluous trauaile, to an ignorant man it ſufh- 
ceth not. For he muſt heare not onely what is taught him,bur why it is raught 
lim : thatisto ſay, whether they be neceſſarie to him that hath truc opinions 
a5touching goods and cuils,or to him that hath nor : hce that hath them not, 
will be no wayes profited by thee, for a common report contrary tothy admo- 
nitions hath filled and poſſeſſed his eares, He that hath an exa& iudgementof 
that he ought to flicand follow, knoweth that which he ought to doe,although 
thou belilent, All thispart ofPhiloſophie therefore may be cut off. T here arc 
in vstwo evils, which make vs commit others. Eyther in our mindes is therea 
mallicecontrated by euill opinions; oralthoughit be not occupied with fallt- 
ties, yet 1* 1t inclined vnto error, and is quickly corrupted by ſome vaine appear- 
ancewhich draweth him thither whether he ſhould nor pretend. It behoverh 
vs therefore cyther tocuretheſicke minde,and to deliuer it from vices, or that 
| 1t be not as yet infected, but inclined vnto euill, to preuent it, T he decrecs of 
| Philoſophy | 
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Philoſophie doc both the one and the other, Therefore ſuch a Kinde of tea- 

ching doth nothing. Furthermore, it we giueinſtrutionstoallin particular: we 

hould never make ap end. For we muſtinftru@ the Vſurer one way,the Huſ. 
' þ1ndman another way, the Merchant thus, him that affected the triend{hipof 
' Princes,otherwile: thus, thoſe that ſhould loue their equals: that way, ſuch as 
 affettheir inferiours. In matrimony they muſt reach how a man muſt liuc 
' witha wife, whom he maried a maid; how with her that had a hutband betore, 
' how with a rich, how with a poore one. T hinkeſt thou there is no difference 
 betwixta barren anda truittull woman, betweenean old, and a yong maiden, 
' betwixta mother ,and a {tepdame? we cannotcomprehend all kindes ; and yet 
| euery one of them requireth ſeucrall Jefſons and aduertiſements. But the 
lawesof Philoſophic are thort, and containe and write allthings. Adde here- 
unto thata wile-mans precepts ought to be limited and certaine ; if they arc 
found to bee intinite, they are out of the limits of Philoſophie, wiſedome 


| propoſeth things in particular ought to beremoved, becauſe that what ſhe pro- 


| embraceth and containeth all men. T hereis little difference berweene pub- 
 Jikemadneſle, and rhat which the Philttians deſcribe, but that the particular is 
' poſleſſed with acertaine {ickneſle, the publike is beſotted with falſe opinions : 
| theone hath drawne the cauſes of his turtc from the indiſpoſition of the body, 
the other from the intirmities of the minde. If a man ſhould give precepts to a 
' furious man, and teach him how to ſpeake, how to walke out, how to behaue 
| himſelfe in publike, how 1n priuate, he ſhould be more mad, then the mad man 
heteacheth. He muft purge the melancholy humor, and the caule of furie muſt 
be remoued. T he like muſt be done in this other furicof the minde ; it muſt be 
diſcuſſed and driven away, otherwiſe all aduertiſement will bee to no end. 
Theſe things are ſpoken by 47140, TI o whom we will anſwere in particular. 
Firſttothat where he ſaith, that if any thing hindereth the eyeand letteth the 
fight, it oughtto be remoucd. [I conteſſe that he hath no neede of precepts tro 
make him ſce, but of medicines to purge his ſight, and meanes todriueaway 
that which blemiſheth the ſame. For by nature we ſce,and he that taketh away 
the obſtacles, hereturneth the cycto his (ight. But Nature teacheth not a par- 
ticular dutie ro cucry one. Secondly, he thar is cured of his ſuffuſion,cannotas 
ſoone as he hath recouercd his {ight, giue light to other men likewiſe. He that 
srid of aninfirmitierecurethalſo. T heeye necderh neyther cxhortation nor 
counſell to vnderltand the propricties of colours, it will diſtinguiſh white from 
blacks withour any teacher. Contrariwiſe, the minde necdeth many precepts 
todiſcerne what is to be done in life. Albeitthe Philitian nor only cureth the 
infirmeeye, but counſellcth alſo. Thou muſt nor (ſaith he) expoſe rhy weake 

| eye-ſight ſuddenly to the open aire and brighter lighe, firſt from an obſcure 
| place ſceke our a ſhadie,then be more bould, and by little and little accuſtome 
thy ſelfe to endure the clearelight. Thou muſt not ftudie after meat, keep thy 

 {elfe quiet where thine eycsare great and {wolns. Anoide the winde and force 

of cold, leſtir beate vpon thy face, and ſuch like, which were no leſſe profitable 

thenthe medicines were. In bricte, Phyſicke annexerh counſailes ro remedics. 

Error,faith he, is the cauſe of finne, which ſinne counfaile acquitterh vs not of, 

neither conuinceth falſe opinions of good and cuil! rhings I grant tharprecepts 

ſuffice not of themſelues to driue a perucrſe opinion ou: of the vnderſtanding: 


but it followeth nor, chat being aunexed to others they ſhould i" 
| Fir 
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' knoweth what the bounds of all things ſhould be. This parttherefore which | 


' mileth to performe to a tew, [he cannot pertorme roall.Contrariwiſe wiſdome | 
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j{irit ot all, they refreſh the memoric. Secondly, by their meancs, thoſethings 


" 


winch in generall ſeemed contuſed, being divided into pattz,are morediligent.. 


ly conlidered. Happily thou attcr this manner ſuppolſcit conlolations and cx- 
hortations ſuperfluous, bur they are not z conſequently not admonitions. [r is 
1 folly ({aith 4r15/0n) ro command alicke man fuch a thing as he ſhould doein 


| his health, whereas his hcalth is to be rcltored vnto him, without which all his 


_ - — 


precepts arc vaine, But hauc no! both the {icke and whoie ccrtaine things com: | 


mon to them both, whereot they ought to be admonilhed,as nor tocate ouer- 
zrecdily, nor traucli excetiely ? Both pooreand rich hauecertaine common 
precepts. Cure auarice (faith hc) and thou lhalt hauc nothing wherein thoy 
{alt admoniih cither the poore orrich: 1t the couctouſneſle both ofthe one 
and the other bec abarcd. Is it a different thing not rodelire money, and to 
know welltovſcir? Thecouctous have no meaſure in their delires, they that 
41Cnot couctous, know not how to make vic ot money as they oughr. Take 


_ 1way the crrours (fa'th hc) the precepts arc ſuperfluous. It is talſc: tor ſuppole 
' that avarice be moderated, ditioluticn reltrained, ralhneſle bridled,idleneſſe a- 
| wakencd: although the vices are driven away, yet ought we learne that which 
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| 15 1t riinittercd to ſome for remedie, to otherſome for mitigation : not all the | 
| whole power of Philoſophic, although ſhe intend all her torces to this end, can 
rootc out anindurate and inucterate plague out of our mindes: and yet ſhere: | 
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weouzht todocand how. The admonitions ſerue to no vie, being applied to 
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enormous vices. Ianſwere that Phylicke healeth nor incurable diſcaſes, yer | 


nedicth ſome euils, though ſhe cvreth not all. W hat profiteth ir, ſaith he, to 
(bew that which 1s diſcouercd.? Greatly, for ſometimes although wce know a 
thing, yet weregardit not. Admonition teacheth not, but it awakenethand 
ſetlcth the memorie, and preuenteth torgetfulncfle. We take little heed otma- 
ny things, which pafle betore our eyes. Toadmonithis a kinde of exhortati- 
on. Otcntimes our mind pretendeth not to comprehend that which is appa- 
rent: wrauyhttheretore toretreſh the memory with the knowledge of things 


butt knowne, Inthis placeit ſhall notbe amiſle to repeare the notable ſaying of 


Calivyvs awainit Varixivs, Tos know there hath beene bribing , and all men 
nei chat youknowit. Thouknoweſt that we ought roentertaine triend{iup re- 
1gouily, but thou docititnor. T hou knoweſt him to be a wicked man, that 
requirerh his wite ſhould bee honelt, and himſcite hunteth after other mens 
wiue>, I hou knoweſtthar as (hc ought nor to acquaint her ſelte with an adul- 
rerer, uthou ſhould-it 30i have to doc witha ſtrumper, and yct thou vſelt to 
proltitute. I'or this cauſe oftentimes oughtelt thou to call thy ducticto me- 
moric, for thy memoric muit not be diſtracted, but at hand and betorethine 
eyes. All hol-ſomec things ought to be oftentimes remembred, and renewed, 
torhe end that belides the knowledge thereof, wee may haue them readie to 
ailit vs. Belides that which is alreadie well comprehended, is vnderſtood and 
remcmbred farrc berter. It thoſe things (faith hee) be doubrtull which thou 
reachelt. T hou oughteitro adde proote vnto them, they therefore be not the 
precepts will protit. I an{were, that the authoritic of him that admonilhcth, 
lwhoorh without any prooic of his ſaying. As rhe anſweres of the Lawyersare 


of torce a1thoughthey yeeld norcaſon of their countell. Moreouer, precepts 
| haveagrent waight in themſclues, eſpeciallyit we intermix them with poelie, 


_— — 
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that in proſe they be ſhut vp together ina few,butgrauc words. Asthole of 
(Carwots, Buy not that which thou nieedest, but that which is nece(/aric. That which 
119u hai; noneed of is deare of afarthine. And theſe other ſentences proceeding 

from 
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trom Oracles or other excellent men. Spare 1me. Know thy ſelfe. Wouldeit 


otherwiſe then a ſparkle being aſhiſted with a light blaſt, becometh a grear 
flame : vertuc is awakened, when ſhe 1s either touched or ſhaken. Furthermore, 
there are certaine things, which buried in our vnderſtanding, beginne to ſhew 
their worth, hen they arc quickened by admonitions. T hereare other (arts 


cannot recolle&t. It behoueth therefore to gather them intoone, and to ioync 
them together, to the end they may bc more forcible, and raiſe the minde the 
' more. Or it precepts hauc no power, we muſt cxterminate all inſtitution, and 
be contented with Nature her ſelfe.T hey that ſce this,conlider not that there 
are ſome that hauca ſtirring and noble ſpirit; the other of a dull and heauie. In 
briete, that all are not cqually, are nor of one ingenuitie. The power of the 
minde is nouriſhed,and encreaſeth by precepts, and annexeth new per{waſions 
to thoſe that are innate, and correteth thoſe that are depraued. If any man 
(faich he) hath notthe true decrees, what ſhall admonitions protit him, that is 
plagued and drowned in vices ? Truely this,that he may bedeliuered of them. 
For the naturall diſpolition is not extinguiſhed in him, but obſcured and op- 
preſſed. In purſuite whereof ſhe endeuourethto raiſe her ſeltc, and to reſiſt c- 
uill. As ſoone as ſhe is ſuccoured and afliſted by precepts, ſhee receiverh her 
forces, prouided that this contagion of finne, which hath ſo long time infeted 
her, hath not wholly mortitied her. For then the whole diſciplines of Philo- 
ſophie vniting all her forces, cannot reſtore her, For what diflercnce 18 there be- 
tweene the decrees and precepts of Philoſophic, bur thar the one are gencrall, 
theother particular. Both of them command; the decrecs are generall, the 
precepts particular. If any one (faith hee) hath iuſt and honeitdecrces,luch a 
one is admonilhed in vaine ; not ſo, For this man, although hee know that 
which he ought to doe, yet ſecth he notexactly all the parts of his duetie. For 
weare not only hindered bv our affeRions, from executing that which is good, 
but for want ofa knowledge how to finde out that which is requilite in cueric 
thing. Sometimes we haue a minde well compoſcd, but heauie and vnaddrel- 
ſed to finde outthe tra of the offices of ourlife, which is diſcoucred vnto vs 
by admonitions. Driue away (faith he) the falſe opinions, as touching goods 
and cuils, ſetlethe truc in ſtead of the falſe, and then will admonition beprohi- 
table, Aſſuredly the minde is gouerned by ſuch meancs,bur not by rhis meanes 
onely. For although it be by arguments gathered, what are good,and what are 
culli,notwithſtanding precepts hauethcir parts,and both Prudence and Juſtice 
conliſt in offices, and offices are diſpoſed by precepts. Furthermore, the iudge- 
ment that we haue of goods and evils, is confirmed by the execution of oſhces, 
whereunto we are guided by precepts. For thcy agree together, neither may 
thoſe goe before, but theſe will follow after, and keepe their rancke ; whenceit 
appeareth that the Generall march before. Precepts, ſaith he, are infinite. It 1s 
faiſe. For they are not infinite in things that arc great and neccffaric, but their 
differences according to time, place, and perſonsarc ſmall, But ro theſe like- 
wilearegenerall preceptsgiuen. There is no man (ſaith he) rhat curcth mag- 
nelle by precepts, and conſequent!y not malice. T here 1s a difercnce. For in 
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all the ſecds of vertue, and theſe ſeeds fruftitie by meanes of admonitions; no | 


of things which lic heere and there, which adull vnderſtandingand vnexerciſcd | 
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| . It wee hauces:. | 

| ld Falſe opinions, we preſernuly apprehend nor that which we ought to doe, 

and were it {9, yet our admonition would con hrme the right apprehention and 

| indzement we have of goods and evils. 1 his Iikew1ſe 1s falſe, thar precepts no 

; Waycs profitc mad men. Foras they profhre not al wayCs, ſo turtacr they the 

| cure. Both threatnings and chaſtiſements hauc reſtrained mad men: I ſpeake 

| now of thoſe mad men whoſe wits are altered, but not taken from them. The 
| lnycs, rephicth he,cauſe vsnot rodoethat which we ought. And what other 
thing arcthey,bur precepts intermixed with threatnings ? Firſt of all they per- 

[wade nor, becauſe they menace ; bur preceptsconſtraine nor, bur þerſwade. Se- 

condly,lawes'deterre vs from doing eui!l : precepts exhort every one to doe his 

| dutic. Adde hereunto,tharlawesarc profitable to go0d manners, prouided, 
| tharpreceprs he vnited ro thetrcommandements, In this thing difter I from 
| Pob/omu:: allow nor the principles thar are ſet in the beginning of Pletees 
| lawes. Foralaw ſhould be thorr, totheend thar rhe ignorant might appre- 
| lynditmorecatly,as ifit werean Oracle. Let it command,not diſpute. No- 
| thing ſeemerh more impertinentand toolithro me,then a law garnithed witha 

\ Preface. Admonith,tcll me what thou would haue me do; I liſtennor to thee, 

' tolearne, but ro obey. The lawes arc prohicable, ſo ſee wee that Common- 
wenles, which hauc had euill ordinances, haue had worſe manners, Bur lawes 
profite not all men; no more doth Philoſophie,and yetit ceaſeth not to be pro- 

' litableand powerfullin forming mens minds. And what other thing is Phils- 

; lophy burthe law of our life ? Bur let vs preſuppoſe that the lawesare vnprofi- 

tabl.ir followerh nor theretore rhar admonitions are vnneceſlary: otherwiſe 

we ſhould ſay that conſolarions, exhortations, diſlwaſions, reprehenfions and 
praifes,ſerued to no purpoſe. Theſeare forts of admonitions,& by their means 
the ſpiritatrayneth his perfe&tion. There 1s nothing that more reueſteth our 
vnderſtandings with vertue,nor that retireth them more from an euill cuſtome, 
and confirmerth them in goodneſle, then good mens conuerſation. For by 
lirtle and little tr defcenderh and diftilleth into the heart, and to be often ſecne 
and heard, ftangcth in {tead of precepts, vndoubredly the onely meeting with 

, wiſe-men doth greargood; and thou m1yeſt learne ſomewhat of a vertuous 

; man,eu-n then when he is (lent. Tcannor ſo welltel] thee howir profiteth, as 
[auc tound thatir profited me. Some ſma!l creatures (as Phedon ſaith) when 
they (ting are not feir,fo ſmall and ready 15 their ſtinge to giue the pricke, but 
the fivelhng is diſcovercd although there appeare no wound in the ſame. T he 

like will bcta!l thee in thy converſation with wiſe-men, thou [halt not perceiue 
when or howhe profiteth thee, but thou ſhalt tinde the prohite. Whereto 
(ſaith he) rendeth all this? Good precepts and admonitions, oft-times reitera- 

\ ted, wiil protite thee as much as good examples. Pyrbegeras faith, thar they 

 whoentred into a Temple,or that ſaw neere vnto them any image of the gods, 

_ orhenwd the voyce of ſome Oracle,changed their mindes and thoughts. Who 
daredente, bur that the moſt Ideors of the world are powerfully ſtriken with 
(ome procpts? As for example.by theſe which enſue, which are ſhort, but ſen- 
rentiou,and ofgreat waight,namely,N othms too much. The greedy minde u ne- 

2 i the une. Such meal ure us thou nietesf , the [ame fiallbe mete to thee. 
nel-rhingsheare we with ftrongapprehention, neyrher may any man doubt 
pureLponthem: Why 2 Becaule truth perſwadeth withonr any aſlſt- 
ance otren init ehereſpett we beare vnto any man bridleth our ſpirirs,and rc- 
projet cur vices, why ſhould notadmonition doe the jike'? If correftion ma: | 
keth . 
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keth men alhamed, what thould hinder the ſame efte&t in good admonition ab 
though it were accompanied bur with (imple precepts ? But what admonition 
is more powerfull,and pierceth deeper, which fortifieth his commaundements 
with good reaſons,that aJleageth why a man thouid doe this or that, and what 
200d may betall a man by his obedience ? If commaundemenr and authoritic 
{eruc, fo doth admonition ; but authoritic is ofgrear vie, and conlequentlyad- 
monition. Verrue is diuided intotwo parts, into contemplation of.cruth,, and 
intoation. Inſtitution teacheth contemplation, admonition ation, A uſt a- 
ion both excrciſcth and ſheweth vertue. But if he that perſwadeth proficerh 
him thatisro a&he likewiſe will profite that admoniſherh. If therefore vprighr 
action be necclary ro vertue,and admonition ſheweth whar iuſt ations be, ir 


 falloweth that admonition is neceſlary. Therearetwo things which gremly 
 fortifie the minde,atlurance of the truth, and confidence. Admonition pro- 


duceth both theſe. For there iscredite giuen tothe ſame, and when ſhe is be- 
leeued, rhe minde conceiueth high hopes,and is filled with confidence: admo- 
nition thercetore is not ſuperfluous. Aro Agrippea man of great vnderſtan- 
d:ng,and onely happy to the publique good, amongſt all rhole that were raiſed 
by ctuill warres, was wont to auow, that hee was very much indebted to this 
ſentence; For py concord ſmallthings increaſe, by diſcord the greateit are rumed,. 
T his,faich he,made me vccome a good brother, and a ſure triend. It ſuch ſen- 
tences familiarly entertainedin the mindedo forme the ſame , why [hould nor 
this part of Philoſophie which confiſteth of ſuch like ſentences, doe the like ? A 
part of vertuecon{iſteth in diſcipline,another in ation. Thou muſt learne,and 
that which thou haſt learned thou muft confirme by ation : which if it be lo, 
notonely decrees of wile-men are profitable, butalſothe precepts, which re- 
ſtraine and oblige our affeRions as it were with an Edict. Philoſophie,faich he, 
is diuided into theſe, into ſcience and the habirtc of the minde. For he that hath 
comprehended anything and knoweth that which he oughtro doand auoide, 
5 not yet wiſe,except his ſpirit betransformed into thoſe things which he kath 
learned. The third part,conſiſting in precepts, iscompoled of the two prece- 
dent,both of decrees and of habire,and conſequently ſuperfluous to make ver- 
tuecomplere, whereas they twoarc ſufficient. By this reckoning then conſola- 
tion is vnneceſſary,tor thisalſo conlifteth of both ; neyther exhorration, per- 
lwaiton,nevther argumentation. For ſhetaketh her originall trom the habite 
ofa compoſed and ſtrong minde, Buralthough theſe parts proceede from that 
habirude of the minde , the beſt habire of the minde is both of the one,and of 
the other. Furthermore, all that which thou ſayeſt rcſpeAerh a perfect man, 
and ſuch a one as hath attained the ſumme of humane felicitie. But to this a 
man attainerh very ſlowly ; meane while we muſt ſhew an vnpertett man, yet 
ſucha one 15 is toward the way which he ought to hold in his ations. It may 
be that wiſcdome may addrefſc her ſelfe without admonition, conſidering ſhe 
hath already leddethe ( pirit ſo outward that he cannor be moucd bur on the 
right way. But as touching thoſe that arc more feeble,they had neede of acon- 
du tor that may ſay vnto chem, T hou halt ſhun this, thou {halt doc this. Bc- 
(idesifheexpe@rhe time, whercin of himſelfe he may know that which is beſt 
to be done, he ſhall in the meane ſpace erre,anderring ſhall be hindred from at- 
tayningto that whereby he may be contented with himſelfe. He muſt there- 
{Fe begoverned ill he begin tro be able ro gouverne himſeife. Children are 
r119ht to formetheir letters, their fingers arc held,and their hand direCted, and 
icd ro teach them to faſhion and counterfeit letters , then are they commanded 
Et 2 T0 
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| | rofollow ſuch and ſuch cxamples,and by them roreforme their writing, Soiz 
| 


| ourmindel{trengthned if it be inltructed by propoling fome cxample vntoir | 
which lhe may tollow. Theſe are the things whereby it 18approvedthatthis 

. partof Philoſophy is notlu perfiuous. Furthermore 1t ts demaunded whether 
| {the alone ſufficeth ro make a wile-raan. We will an{were this queltionar ano- | 
ther time: tor the preſent, 0mitring thoſe arguments, doth it not appeare vnto 

vs that wehad ncedc of ſome aduocate, who may giue vs inftruftions contrar 
to the precepts of the people ? A man cannot ſpeake any thing that toucheth 
vsnot. They that with vsgood hurt vs,and they allo that curle vs: for the im. 
recation of thoſe impreſleth in vs falſe teares, and the loue of others ſpoylerh 
vs, in dcliring our proſperitic,becaule it driucth vs to goodsthar are forraigne, 
wandring,and vncertaine, whereas we might draw fclicit y from our clues. ] 
ſay that weeare not permitted to follow the right way. Our parents and ſer- 
uants draw vs vnto cuill. No man erreth to himſelte onely , but ſpreadeth 
his follic amongl(t his neighbours, and learneth of thcirs likewiſe, And there- 
torc the vices ot the common ſort are in cuery private man, becauſe thepeo- 
pic amongit whom he conuerſeth hath giuenthem him, and in making Others 
badde he becommeth baddc himlclte, hec bath learned the worſe, and afttcr- 
wards teacheth the ſame ; and when that which each one knew to be moſt wic- 
ked wasgathered and put rogether , that grear heapec of iniquitic was made 
and diſcovered. Let there bee therefore lome guide that may pull thee by 
' theearc, driuc thee from the bruitc of Citries, and reclaime thee trom the 
fatterics ofthe common ſort. For thou abuſeſt thy ſelfe if thou thinkeſt thar 
vices are borne with vs; they ſteale vpon vs, and were ingelicd into vs. Let vs 
' theretore repreſle thoſe opinions which buzze about our cares by frequent ad- 
| monitions. Nature neithcr ryeth nor obligcth vs toany vice: ſhe bath Ingende- 
' red vs intire and free: nothing that might incite our auarice hath ſhe placed in 
| open {ight, but hath put both goldeand filver vnder our fecte to be kickt and 
' trode vpon,or whatſocuer it be for which we are kickt and trode vpon. She 
| hath adercſled our taces towards heauen, and would that we ſhould beholde 
\ whatlocuer ſhe hath made, either magnificent or wonderfull in the world, the 
| riling and ſettings of the ſtarres, the ſudden courſe and motion of the heauens, 
, which by day make vs {ce the goods of the carth;and by night thoſe of the hea- 
| vens. 1 heflow motion ofthe ftarres,itthey be compared with the whole, the 
| ſwitt,if thou imagine how great way tacy make withour cucr ſtaying; thenthe 
 eclipſes of the Sun & Moone,oppoſed the one againſt the other : morcover, di- 
ucrs other things worthy admiration, whether they ſucceed by order, or break 
| forth being moucd by their cauſes ; as the pillers of tire inthe night, the flaſhes 
{treaming trom the opening heaven without thunder and lightning, the pillers, 
beams & other diuersinflamed impreſſions in the airc:nature diſpoſeth althele 
| things aboue vs. As touching gold,tiluer & iron, which by reaſon of both theſe 
hath deprived vs of peace, the hath hid them, as if they had bin badly comirred 
vnto vs. But we hauc brought them tolight,totheend wemight hght torthem: 
wecalting the waighty earth tro oft them, hauc dieged rhem vp,the only cauſes 
& initruments of our dangers. We haue truitcd our miſcries vnto fortune, ney- 
therare we aſhamed thar they rein the greateſt eſtimatio with vs,which were 
molt deeply buricd inthe boſom of theearth. Wilt thou ſee how fallatious the 
brightnes 15 that blemilheth & bewitcheth thine eyes? There is nothing me 
abiet, nor morc obſcure then theſe as long asthey are buried in their movid. 
\V hy not? when as they are drawn out of the darknes of the largeſt and longeſt 
mynes, 
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mynes , there is nothing more detormed theathey are, whilltrhey are (epera- 
red from their excrements,and drawn from their vaincs. Briefly,regard a while 


choſethat traucll in the myne, by whoſc hands this fterrilland informed kinde | 


of carth is purged,and you lhall ſee how they are belmeared with ſmoake. But 
tacie doe moredehle the minde> then the bodies, and there is more ſoylein 


| thoſethat pcileſſe them,then in thoſe that rehine them, Ir 1s neceſſary therfore | 


to beadmonithed,and to haue ſome Counlcllor ot good vaderſtanding,thart in 
ſo great contui1on and tumulr of tallities, may truely ſpeake vnto vs: whar ſhall 
hotpeake? 1 hole words and wholſome counſails, which may open our cares, 
b=1ng deatned by ſo many ambiiious cries, and ſay, Thou haſt no cauſe ro 
cauy theſe whom the people termeth great and happy men. T here is nocauſe 


tata vaine applauſe ſhould rauith trom taee the ſericd habitudeand health of 


thy {oule. T here is no reaſon that this great Lord,ſogaily attended and cladin 


purple,ſhould drivethee from the hcigatot thy peace. Thou haſt no more cauſe 


1011 {vc him more happy,to whom euery man giues place,then him whom the 
Cergeant entorceth to giue way. Ifthou wilt exerciſe a power that may be pro- 
":abic vnto thec,and hurt no man,drive vice from thee. Many therearethar ſet 
trcon Citties,that leuell huge Fortrcfles with rhe ground, which ſo miny hun- 
C:*1> yeares were held impregnable, that raiſe Plat-formes as high as Caitles, 
wo by Engines of batrerie oucrturne marueilous high wals, who cauſc armies 
29 march betore them, thar necrely purſuethcir flying cnemies, who covered 
with the bloud of conquered Nations, haue gotten countries as farre asthe 
bounds ofthe Ocean;butthelc having defcated their enemics, havethemlclues 
b:n ouercome by their own delires. No man might make head againſt their ar- 
mics.no more then they knew how to reliit their ambition and cruelties. Eucn 
th:n when they ſeemed to purſue others, they were purſued themſclues. The 
.ur{-d defirc of ſpoiling orher mens countries atflited vnhappy Alexender,and 


ferit him to countries vnknown. Doeſt thou thmk him a man of vnderſtanding, 


orin ht> right w ts, who began to rumate Greece, where firit be was brought vp 
and initruted,4id afterwards pillage all that which eucry one poſlcſſed and e- 
ficemed beft ? He impolcd a yoke on Sparta,and lilence to Athens, And not con- 
tenc with the ſpoile of many Cirries, either ſubdued.or bought by Philip his fa- 
ther,he ſcattered them from one place to another, made war vpon al the world 
without remitting ought of his wonted cruclty, imitating herein the ſauage 
beaſts, who bice more then hunger cnforceth them to. Furthermore, he ioyned 


| divers kingdomes in one, he made himſcite dreadtultltothe Greeks and Perſians, 


he ſubducd the free Nations that were vnder Dari his Dominion ; yet would 
he beyond the Ocean, and the Sun being diſpleaſed that Hercules and Bacehres 
pillers ſhould confine his viRtories. He addreſſeth himſeifeto inforce Nature ; 
he will not march, neyther will hce Ray in a place reſembling thoſe fardels 
whichare caſt trom the top tothe ground, which ccaſe not to tumble down vn- 
till they fail ro the bottom. Neytherdid vertue norreaſon counſaile Pompey to 
enterpriſe his forraine and civill warres, but a diſordinate loue of flattcring 
greatneſſe droue him now into Sparreagainſt Sertoriwe, then to make warre 4- 
gainſtthe Pirats,and ro aſſure the Seas. T hcſe were his pretexts to maintaine 
his authoritie, who drue himinto Af, into the North, into «Armenia, 
and through all the corners of 7/7 againſt Mithridates. It was an immeaſy- 
rable deſire of greatneſſe, being in his owne opinion not great enovgh. W bar 
thing thruſt Ceſar vpon his owne and his Countreycs ruine ? Glorie and 
ambition, and no mcaſure of cminericie aboue othcrs : for hee could nor 
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' endure that one ſhould be betore him, when as his Common-wealth endured 
' two Maitcrs. T hinkelt thou thut arm who was once Conlul (for one Con- 
lujare herecctued,the other tixc he bribed or centorced) was egged on by ver. 
tuc to hew the Crmbrins and Theutons 1n pieces, to tollow /ugurth taorough 
| tnedeſerts of Atrica,and to cxpole himlelte rolo many perils? Marins congu. 
' cd the Army, but anbition conducted Marin. T hele men,whillt they ſhook 


;F 


' all others, were ſhaken themlſcluesatter the manner of whirle-windes, which 


— — — 


f 


| beture they winde 1n thoſe things they force vpyarc themſelucs toſſed; & ther- 


| forecurne they with greater furic, becauſe they haue no holde ofthemlelues : 
| by which meancs theſe men,atrer they haue cruelly tormented others,do feele 
' in themlclues this pernicious tury, wherewith they hauc oftended other men. 
' Thinkenotthatany man may become happy by another mans mistortune, 
| Alltheſc examples propoſed both to our eycs and cares, ought to be remem- 
' bred, and our hearts tull titled with euill opinions,0ught to beclenſed. Where 
| the place is voyde there mult we lodge vertue, wtitch rootcthourt plealing lyes 
which ſcpcrateth vs from the people (to whom we give oucr-much credit) and 
contirmeth vs in iincerc and good opinions. For this13 wifdome,to be conuer- 
ecd 1ntonature,and to be rettorcd thither whence publique crrovur hath expel- 

' ledvs.Itisa great part of health, ro hauc torlaken the counlailors of tolly, ard 
' ro hauc tar-fled from this company ot pcople which corrupr one another. To 
| know that this is truc,conſider how eucry man hucth after one fortin publike, 
| after anotherin priuate. Solitude ot it ſclte,neither teacheth vs ſimplicity or in- 
; nocence; the country maketh vs not more frugall or temperate,but when there 
' is no body that may beholde and giue teſtimony, vices retire themſelues. For 
| their good licth in this to be beheld and ſeene. W ho would put on a purple robe 
itno man ſhould ſee him ? Who being couched vnder the thadow of ſome ru- 
' ſticke tree, hath muſtred all the people of his diflolurenefle to himſclfe alone ? 
No man 1s braue in ſecret,no not in the preſence of two or three of his familiars, 
| but according to the number and quality ofthoſe that beho]de him,maketh he 
| ſhew ofthis vanities. So then if any one,eyther know or admire vs, thatis the 
| ſpur that pricketh on to diſcouer all theſe things,on which we are mad and be- 
| ſotted. Takeaway the ſhew,thou ſhalt abolith couctouſneſſe. Ambition, dif- 
 lolutenefſe and pride will haue themlſelues ſeene. Wilt thou recouerthem ? 
| Hidethem. Iftherefore weare lodged in the midſt of Cities, let vs keep ſome 
' good counlailorabout vs: who oppoting himſelfe againſt thoſe that praiſegreat 
, policiſions,priſeth arich man very little,and that meaſureth his goods by their 
, Vic : againſt thoſe who make reckoning of nothirig but credite and humane 
, grcatnetle,let him approue and commend that Eoneſt repoſe which the ftudy 
_ ot good letters giueth ; and let him cfteeme nothing ſo mnch as a.conſcience 
' That hath forſaken altranſitory things,toground himſelfe vpon the reall good? 
 Eerhim ſhew thar all they who are commonly called happy tremble, and are 
dilmayed in thathighdegree ſo much envicd, and have a farre other opinion of 
themſc:uesrhenthe people hath. For thoſe things that arcraiſed & highly pri- 
[cd other mens eyes, intheir wdgmears are {hippery,fteepy, & vnccrtain, For 
this cauſe theyare hearticfle and feartull as often as they looke into this (teepe 

' mountain of mightines, wherupon they arc mounted. T hen ſuſpeR they thoſe 
things they delired,and their telicity which hath beene ſoodious vntoorhers, 1s 

| more hatetull rorhemſclues: T hen praiſe they a peaceable and retired life : 
authority is diſtaftefull vnro them, they ſecke ro be diſcharged of their proſpert- 
tic; then ſhalt thou ſeethem play the Phileſophers for tcare, and rake good 
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counſaile from their aduertitie, For as if proſperitie and a go0d minde were 
appointed contrarics, weare moſt wiſe in our milerics, contrariwite prolperitie 
| bereauerh vs of our igdgemcnt, 
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' It adherethor dependcth of the former, and the queitron u, whether the Exhortatorie 
| part of Phils/ ophic may alone ſuffice ? When as eſpccually he hath ſhewed {o man y and 
| ſoclearewſes thereof, He demieth, ſetteth downe,and refelicth the ar guments which 
| are reed. Therefore he praiſeth the dottrinallpart, and (heweth that precepts flow 
| from that fountaine,and that life s contained therein. He imtermixeth worthy thin 7s, 
| and bythe way maketh an excurſion a 124m riot, (uit, and vnlawfull affection of 19- 
| nors. The whole Epiitle u excellent and fruitful. 


DAR Hoy rcquireſt me totepreſent that which I had remitted, till ano- 
| 20 (9+) ther time, and that I Ihould write vnto thee, if that part of Phi- 
| Lad  loſophic which conliſteth in precepts, which the Greekes call 
| 26Þ [KY mar), wee preceptiue bee{ufficient to makea man pertetly 
Seat wiſe. Iknow thou wilttake itin good part, it ] deny the ſame, 
and for that cauſe the rather doe I renue my promiſe, and will not ſuffer that 
my word ſo expreſly and ſolemnly engaged thould-be broken. Hereatter aske 
me nothing which thou wilt notobraine, for ſomerimes wee inftantly require 
that, which wee would refuſeif it were offcred vnto vs. T his, whether ut bee 
lightnefle or familiaritie,is to bee puniſhed with afacilitie of promiſing: wee 
ſecmeto will many things which we would not. A certaine Reciter brought a 
great hiſtoric written in a ſmall hand, and ſtraitly toulded, and hauing red ouer 
agreat part thereof : 7 wil/giue #ver (faith he) if youwill. To this itis anſwered 
with.a loud voice. Reade on, Reade on, by thoſe who would willingly that hee 
{hould preſently hold his peace. Oftentimes we wil} owe things, and wilhan- 
othcr, and to the gods themſelues wee ſpeake notrruth; bur the godseither 
heare vsnot, or haue mercic vpon-vs. But I ſetting apart all fauour will re- 
deeme my (clfe, and will cloy thee with a long Epiſtle, which if thou reade vn. 
wilingly, ſay that thou thy ſelfearr the cauſe, and number thy ſclfe among(t 
thoſe whom a wife continually tormenterh to ger her ſe]te fome new gowne 
daily : amongſt thoſe that baue no ioy of the goods they have gotten with 
great labour : amongſt thoſe whom honour rorments, being gotten by all 1n- 
duſtrie and Jabour, and thereſt who are partakers'of their owne cuils, Butlea 
ving this Preface, I come to the point... A bleſſed life (fay they) conliſterh of 
uſt ations, whercunto we arc led by precepts, conſequently precepts arc ſuf 
ficient to make thelife happie. Yet precepts doc not alwayes lead a man to juſt 
actions, but when as the minde-is capable and conformable ro inftructions. 
Sometimes they are propoſed in vaine, to wit, when rhe vnderſtanding is be- 
lieged with falſe opinions. Againe; although they doerighr, yet know they 
not that they doe right: For no mancan performethat which he ought euerie 
way, nor vnderſtand when hee ought to doe athing, nor how much, nor with 
whom, nor how,if from the beginning he bath not beene addreſſed and falhio- 
ned exatMly in all reaſon. By meanes whereof he cannot with his whole minde 
conſtantly and willingly endcuour vnto verrue, bur ſhall be doubrfalland look 


 backe. Ifan honeſtaRion (ſay they) proceedeth from precepts, precepts ſha! 
ſufficiently 
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=} {luthcicntly lutftcce ro make thelite happic, but the one Is true, conſequently, 
| therefore lois theother., To thele we an(were, thar honelt actions procecd nox 
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high. Tſcarch (fait thee) the whole world, neither containe I my ſeife inclo- 


Great matters, ſuch as are aboue your reach call and inuite me. 


| herdecrees. In cffe& no man {hall eucr performe that which he ought, but he 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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on?ly from preceprsand particular inſtructions,bur alio from maximes and ge. 
nerall rules. It otherartes ({auth he) are content with precepts, wiſdome alſo 
will be contented, which1> the art of lite, but he maketh a maſter ofa ſhip thar 
inſtruterh him thus. Steere after this manner, ſtrike ſaileatter this falhion, 
take the b«netitof a good windethus, reliita contrarie that way, and make vſc 
of ſuch a mcancs to warrantiſe thee from a crofle winde. Precepts likewiſe 
contirme other lorts of Artitts. Cannot theretore Philoſophers tcach others to 
live ; cannotthey docethe like ? All theſe arts are employed about the inftry: 
ments of life, notabout the whole life, and thcrefore many things hinder and 
iIctrhem cxcernally, ſuch as arc hope, couetouſnelle, and teare. But Wiſdome 
the miltris of life cannot be hindered by any thing from continuing her exer- 
ciſe, tor thee preventerh impediments, and temperateth obſtacles, Wilt thou 
know whercin they difter in condition ? In mechanique arts 1t 15 more excuſz- 
ble to ſinne for want of aduice, then caſually, and in wiſdome itis agreat fault 
ro liane willingly. T hat which I ay is fo. T he Grammarian1snot aſhamedof 
a Solecilme, it he make it willingly, but he bluſheth if he doe it without taking 
hed. It the Phylitian foreſceth not thar his patient begins to weare away, he 
committeth more errorin his art, then it he perceived the defect, and preten- 
ded not ro know it. But in the art of good life, more ſhamefull is their fault, 
who offend willingly. Adde hereunto that the moſt kinde ot arts, yea of them 
all the moſt liberall haue not only their precepts, but decrees,as Phylicke hath. 
T here 1s theretore one ſet of Hippocrates, another of ſclepiages, another of 
Themiſon. Beſides no contemplatiue art is without her decrees, which the 
Greckes call $ywam, wee precepts : propolitions and toundations, which you 
{hail inde in Geometricand Aftronomie. But Philoſophie1s both contempla- 
tiu- and a tiuc,theſpeculatcth and ſetreth hand to the worke. For thou erreſt, 


i chou thinkeſt that the only promiſcth terreſtrial! aQtions, ſhe aſpireth more 


ſed inthe company of mortall men, to the oneiy end to perſwade or diſlwade. 


For fir it I will diſcloſe and let thee know 

Thejecrets of the heau'ns and higher powers, 

hence Nature /ormes, and whence (he makes things grow, 
li/hence they encreaſe, and /pread their ſeeds and flowers, 

lie count thee all their of-ſprings and their eas, 
Andwhatin each thing Nature mo# intenas. 


As Lucreiiasaith. It followeth therefore that being contemplatine, ſheehath 


that hath comprehended the rcaſon whereby in cuery thing he may performe 
his decrees inall ofhces ; which hee (hall nut obſerve who hath receiucd but 
meerc precepts. T hoſe things that are diſtributed by parcels are feeble in them- 
{clues,and it I may fo ſay, without roote. T hole are decrees which defend vs, 
which maintaineour ſecuriticand tranquillitic, which comprehend at once all 
life and aljnature. T he ſame difference is there betweene the decrees and pre- 
cepts of Ptiloſophie, as there is betweene lettersand whole clauſes. T he one 
depend vpon the other,decrees alſo are thecaule of precepts and of all things. 
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| The ancient wiſdome, ſaith he, onely taught nought elſe, but what was to be i 
' done, and to be elteemed. And then were men tarre bertter,atter learned men 
began to flouriſh, good men were ſcant. For that ſimple and open truth ischan- 
oed into an obſcure andubrill ſcience, and we are taught how to diſpute, not 
how toliue. Without donbr, that ancient wiſdome, as you ſay, was rud2 and 
{imple in the beginning, noleſle then other arrs which haue becne polithed by 
ſuccelhionof tunc. But atthat timealſothe preſent remedies were nor ncccl- 
farie, wickedneſle was not growne to that height, neither had (hee ſpread her N 
{clt ſo largely euery where; {1mple remedies were ſufficient tor limple vices. But 
now the more ltrange the miſchifes are which aſſault vs,the more tolide thou!d 
our reliſt and defences be. Phylicke in times paſt was but the knowledge ot a ? 
tew Simples, whereby a flux of blood might be ſtayed, and wounds by littic 
and little might be healed. Afterwards thee attained to this raritic of medicines: 
neither isitto be wondered at, that in thoſe daycs the had lo lirtle ro doe; lure 
then men had more ſtronge bodies, and were contented with calic and {imple 
diet, and not corrupted by art and pleaſure. Which diet, afterit beganneto be 
ſought, not to take away, but prouoke hunger ; and athouſand ſorts of ſauces 
were inuented, whereby the appetite might be awakened. T hoſe meats which 
ſuſtained ſuch men as were hungrie, are become as many burthens to tull bel- 
lics. From thence procecded paleneſle, and therrembling of the nerues, bc- 
ing drowned in wine, anda more miſerable leanenef{e cauſed rather by crudi- 
ties, then by hunger. From this exceſle hath proceeded the weaknes and flum- 
bling of the feere, and ſucha kinde of gate as drunken men vſc. T hence grew 
the water betwixt the filmcand fleſh, thence was the belly diſcended, whileſt 
it was accuſtomed to receiue more then it could containe. 'T hence came the 
blacke Ianders, the diſcoloured face, and the conſumiptionof ſuch as rotted in- 
wardly. Thence crooked fingers, by reaſon ofthe ſtifnes of the ioynts, hence 
the Apoplexie, hence the Palley : why ſhould I reckon vpthe ſwimming and 
turning of the head, the torments both of eyes and cares, and the vermination 
of the inflamed braine ; and all the paſlages of our bodies, whereby weeare 
purged, affeted with inward vicers. Belides an innumerable ſort of Feuours, | 
the one violent and ſudden, the other lent and lingring, the other beginning 
with much horror and ſhaking of the members ? why ſhould I rip vp other in- 
numerable diſcaſes, the iuſt plagues of intemperance? Free were they trom | 
thoſe cuils, who as yer were not weakened by theſe delicates, who goucrned 
and miniſtred vnto themſelues. T hey hardened their bodjes with induſtry and 
true labour, either wearicd with running, or hunting, or plowing of their lands; 1 
and their meat was ſuch ascould nor pleaſe any but ſuch as were hungry. There 
was thcreforeno need of ſogreata multitude of Phylitians, neither of ſo ma- 
ny inſtruments and ſubnotaries. There health being entertained by a {imple 
cauſe, was {imple alſo : many dilhes haue bred many lickneſſes. Behold how 
many things gormundize theruine borh of land and ſea, intermixera together 
tothe end they might afterwards be {wallowed by one greedie guller. Ir can- 
not be, but that things ſo divers ſhould ſtrive one with another, and after they 
areſwallowed downe, ſhould hardly bediſgeſted, by reaſon that the one 13 a 
hinderance to theother. Ir is no maruell, if of meats ſo different, {uch conftu- 
ſedand violent (ickneſſes are engendred, northart the humours being driven by 
contrary paſſages, ſhou!d redound as they doe. Sec hcerethe cauſe why we | 
' haue ſo many different ſorts of lickneſles, as of mears. T he greateſ} ofthe Phy- | 
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1ickeof the gour, yet they at this day are both deititure of haire and lame in 


' their teet, 1 he nature of women isnotchanged, but thelite. For whereas they 
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hauc equalled men in their Iicentiouſnes,they have likewiſe had an cquall part 


intheir maladics. They watch no lefle, they drinke nolefle, and challenge | 


their huſbands in bathing and drunkennetle. Both the one and the other ha- 
u!ng,as It were, by force filled their panches, yeeld t vp againe by their mouths, 
and in vomitting returne backe againe all the wine they hauc {wallowed. The 
women as wel as the mengnaw vponthe [ce to coole their ouer-hot ſtnomacks. 
But in lult they (urpatlethe malcs,being borne to ſufter. T he gods and goddeſ:- 
ſes contound them, who haue peruerred the order of habitation both with 
malic and temalc. \Vonder not theretore, though the greateſt amongſt Phyſt- 
tans, and Naturalilts was decciued inthis, that at this time there are ſo man 

bauld and gowtic women.B y exceſle hauc they loſtthe benehitof their ſex,and 
becaule they haue (haken off the habit of women, they are condemned toen- 
dure the ticknefles of men. T he ancient Phylitians knew not what it was to 
preſcribe their patients to feed often, and to repleniſh their vaines that were 
emptied with wine : they knew neither how to cup nor to ſcarifie, nor to bath 
and {eat thoſe that had been long timelick-, they knew not how by binding 
the legs and armes, to reuoke the hidden hear ro the ourward parts, which was 
{taycd in the center. T here was nonecd to looke about tor many kinds of re- 
medics, when asthere were but tew {ſorts of {1ckneſſes. Butnow to what num- 


much pleaſure as we haue wrongtuily and inordinately delired, Maruelleſt 
thouto ſee ſo many licknefſes? Number me the Cookes, All ſtudie is given 
oucr. T heprofecſjors of liberall ſciencesare withour auditors, their ſicges void, 
and their ſchollers gone. Solitude dwelleth in the Schooles of Rhetoricians 
and Philoſophers. Contrariwiſe, how many tamous Kitchins are there: how 
many yong men fill vp the tires of ſuch as are prodigall and diflolute. I ſpeake 
not of the troopes of poore yong children, whoar the ſhutting vp of afeaſt at- 
trend to ſuftcr other villanie in thechambers. I oucrilip the troopes of thoſe 
that h1ue beene abulſcd contrarie to Nature, diſtinguiſhed by nations and co- 
lours, ſo as on the one (1ac, all they of the ſame height arc raunged, and they 
whole beards begin to bud, and ſuch as are haircd alike, ro the end that he who 
hath the [traight and long haire, ſhould nor bee mixed among(t thoſe that are 
curled. I overpaſle the rroopes of Paſtlers, and attendants who ſerue in ſupper 
when the tigne is giuen them. Good God, how many men are buſted about 
one belly. T hinkelt thou that theſe mulhromes, a ſort of pleaſant poiſon, al- 
though they hurt not vpon the preſent, doc they not ſecretly work and wrong 


' at]a!l? Thinkeſt chou that this ſnow, which they vieto retreſh and coole them- 


(ciues with in Sommer, hardeneth not their liners, and that vnſauoury meat of 
Oytters, thatarefatrened with mud, engender they not viſcous and clammie 
humors ? Belccueſt thou not that the ſauce which is compoled of Mackerels 
and other ſort of tith chat colts ſo deere, doth it not with his drying ſaltneſle 
burne theentrailes ? Iudgeit thou that theſe rotten ioyces which are ſwallow 
ed downc hor, can they without harme be extinguiſhed in the tomacke? How 
nithic and peitilent belches? Whatloathing of themſclues? Whileſt they dil- 


gorge their old lurices? Know thou, that wharſocucr they take rotteth,butdil- 


 g-!tcthnor. I remember that in times paſt «/#/opes diſh was much {poken of, 
, wherein this ſweet-lipped tellow running vnto his owneruine, gathered all that 


was either rare or daintic from the tables of great men : there were diuers ſorts 
g 
on 


| ber and height are infirmities growne ? T his 1s the viury which we pay for fo | 
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 enterlaced Creuities, and abouc themdreſſed Barbels, cut in pieces and le- 
vered from their hinnes and bones. Jr loatheth them to tecde on cuerie 


' ſhould be done after collation time. Now mult [ expect to haue the min- 
' ſed meates {erned in fo imal!, asif they had been chewed. : Whar difference 
' is there berweene taking away the {ſcales and bones, or to haue a Cooke 
' to execute the ofhce of our teeth ? Ir is too tedious a thing to diſgui.c all 
' ſortes of meares; for once wee mult make a hochpot, why ſhould 1 pur a- 
| ny hand into a dilh that had but one kinde of daintie ? Let me hauc many 
| comcrogether. Let the ornaments of many dithes be vnited and toyned toge- 
| ther. Let them forthwith know, who ſay that this prodigality at mens Tabics 
' isdone to make them to be talked of and eſteemed,thathele are not publique, 
| but exceſſes done inſecret. Let thoſe things that were wont to be ſcueral| 
 dreiled, be ferued in 1n one broth. Itis all onezas it O ylters and Sea-crabs, Mul- 
| kels and Mullets be mixed together, The mecat of thoſe that vomir ſhould nor 
| be more confuſed. Bur as theſe meates and ſauces are confounded the one with 
| the other ; ſolikewiſe of ſuch confuſed exceſle,diuers compounded incxplica- 
ble, different, and manitold ſickenefles do ariſe, againſt which Phyſique hath be- 
gun toarme her ſelfe with many remedics and obſeruations. The ſame lay I of 
Philoſophy ; it was 1n times palt more (imple, among(t thoſe whole finnes were 
not ſo enormous, but more calic and {light ro be cured. Againſt ſogreat corrup- 
tion ofmannersall things are to be attempted. And would to God this plague 
atlaſt might be ſo ouercome: weplay the mad-men,nor onely in priuate but in 
publique ; Doe werepreſle private murthers ? What ſhall T ſay of warres and 
theglorious ſinne of deftroyed countries ? Neyther auarice nor crueltic knew a- 
ny meſure ; and theſe things as long as they are done by ſtealth, and by pri- 
uae men are lcaſt hurtfull and monltrous. By the ordinances of the Senate,and 
Edits of the people, thoſe hainous offences which are condemned in private 
men,are permitted vntoall,and committed in {ight of cuery man. We praiſe a 
publique crime,which we would puniſh with death had it beene committed lc- 
cretly. Are not men alhamed,thar by nature are the mildeſt, to take pleaſure 
in ſhedding their neighbours bloud, to make warre, and leave this exerciſe to 


themſelues. Againſt ſo potent and generall a furie Philoſophy was made more 
effeuall and aſſumed ſo much power vnto her lelte, as they had gathered a- 
gainft whom ſhe is addreſſed. It was an calie matter to chide and reprouethoſe 
that were giuen ouer to wine , and beſotted with delicacy and dainties; for 
| therenceded nopreat forceto reduce the minde to trugality, from whence by 
little andlittle ſhe had reuolted. 


| 
| Now neede we worke by force and violence, 
| Anal then by Art and great experience. 


| Pleaſures ſought for on every (ide. No vice conteyneth it ſelfe1n1t ſelfe. Dil- | 


' folution runs headlongintoauarice, honeſty is forgotren: there is nothing fl- 
thy fit bepriſed or pleaſing. A manza ſacred thing ; a man is now murtþered 
| In jet, And whereas it was 1mpiety to reach a man to gine and receiue wounds, 
| now expoſe we him in publique both naked and difarmed , ſuppoling that his 
| death would be a pleaſing ſpectacle to content an aſſembly. So then in this | 


peruerſitic 


their children ? wheras cuen the dumbeand ſauage beaſts baue peace among(t | 


of hel-fiſh hand ſomly chewed and ready to [wallow, athwart whereof were | _ 


 dilh apart , all ſaucesare,mixt inone, and at ſupper-time thar is done, thar | 
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 perueriitie and corruption of manners ther 
| ger then was accultomcd todiltipare theſe inueterate cuiis. We muſt propoſe 


| Maximes and rules,that the perſwation of tall:ties roo greatly entertained, may 
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tions,they may preuaile, being ſcarce powertull enough of themleJues, If we 
will {ct them trcethat are bound , and draw them from thoſe euils wherewith 
they arc now entangled, let them Jearne what cuillis, and what goodis. Let 
them know that all things change their name but onely vertue, and now be- 
comecuill,and now good. As the firit bond of wartare 1s Religion, andthe 
louc of our Enligneand the loathing and hainoufnefle to forſake it, and after 
this all the reſt are calily commanded and obtaincd at his handes who hath (6- 
Iemnly obliged his faith : ſo alſo muſt rhou lay the firſt toundationsin thoſe 
whom thou pre:endelt ro condut vnto happy lite, and to plant vertue in their 
hearts. Lerthem be ſcized with a zealous ſuperſtition thereof, ler them love 
her,let them delire to liue with her,not to ltue without her. What then ? Arc 
there not ſome that without any ſubril! inititutioa, hauc become honeſt, and 
have attained to great perte&ion, whiilt they onely ſubmitted rhemlelucs to 
bare precepts ? I conteiſe no lefle. Bur they had a happy and apprehending 
{piric, which in a moment apprehended that which is proper for his infiruQt- 
on. Forcucn as the immortall gods hauelearned no vertuce,, whereas by being 


and nature they arcall good, ſo ſome of noble nature comprehend thoſe things | 
whicharetaughtthem, and as ſoone as vertue is ſhewed vnto them, they | 


embraceit. W hence grew theſe mindes fo greedily catching after vertuc, and 
ſotruittull ofthemſelues? But to thoſe that. are dull and hard of vnderſtan- 
dinp,orlong time belieged with evill cuſtomcs,theruft of their mindes muſt be 
rubbed oft. Eucn as wecalily draw thoſe vnto perte&tion who are inclined to 
good ; ſoonthe other ſide the meanes to redrefle the feeble, and to dilpoſleſle 
them of their euil] opinions, is to propoſe vnto them the rules and HHaxmesof 
Philoſophie, which are marucilous neceſſary , as thou ſhalt perceive by that 
which cnlueth. We have certaine inclinations which make vs heauy in ſome 
aftaires,and lightand raſhin others: neythcr may this raſhneſle be repreſſed, 
nor that ſlowneſſe awakened,except their cauſes be cut off, ſuch as aretalſead- 
miration and fained feare. As long as theſe haue vs in their poſſeſſion, thou 
mayelt ſay, I hi> muſt thou doe for thy tather, this for thy children , this for 


' tay tricnds, this tor thy gueſts ; but auarice will reſtraine him that wouldat- 


tempt ſogooda courſe. He ſhall know that he ought to fight for his countrey, 
but feare ſhall difſwade him. He ſhall know that he muſt labour for hisfriends 
to the vttermoſt, but pleaſures ſhall withdraw him. He thall know that it 1s a 
moft hainous kinde of iniuric towards a witetoentertainea harlor, yet ſhailluft 
compell him to the contrary. Ir will therfore profire nothing to giue precepts, 
except thou hrſt of all take away all things that are contrary tothem : no more 
then it will profite to hauc laide weapons inſight, and to have ſct them nee- 
rer,except his hands be vnbound that vſeth them. Togiuea means vnto the 


minde toapprehend the precepts which we giue, we mult giue it libertie. Let | 


vs ſuppoſc that a man doth that which he ought not ; he will not doe it conti- 
nually,he willnot doc it cqually.for he knoweth not whereforc he doth it. By 
aduenturc or by enim things willgoc well, buta man ſhall nothavea 
rule in hand, to know the ſame whereunto he may truſt that they are rightly 
done, which he hath done. He will not promiſe to continue good thatis caſu- 


ally good. Againe, pecepts may happily inſtruct thee to doe that ow 
chon 
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chououghtelt, but not in that fort as thou oughteſt; and it they performe not 
chis,they bring thee not to vertue. Helhalldoe that which he is aduiſed todo : 
[grancit. But that 15little,becaule the praile confifterh notin thedeede, butin 
the manner how itis done. What is more odious then a ſumptuous ſupper, 
whereupon a man ſpendeth a Knights living? What is more worthy of cenſure 
then ita man (as theſe glutrons ſay) beſtow this vpon himlſelfe and his Gemu ? 
and yer haue there beene ſome perſons, both very ſoberandrtemperare, that in 
ſuch extraordinary banquets haueſpent the ſumme of ſcuecntie tive thouland 
crownes, If for gormandize ſake a man lauiſheth inthis expence, itis hatetu!l ; 
ifitbe to honour any great and nobleaſſembly,ir may be borne withall,toriris 
noexceſle but a ſolemne expence. The Emperour Tiberius hauing receiued a 
Barbellot a wonderfull greatnes : (thall I ſer downe the weight to awake gour- 


I | O G4 
mands? for itis ſaid that it weighed morethen foure pounds &a halte)coman- 


pany at thattime ; My friends, am much deceiued,, but exther Aricivs or P, 
OcTavivswilbuythis Barbed. But there fell out farre more then he cexpett- 
cd; forthey ſet the Barbell to becried,and it was fold to him that offered molt. 
0&awius bare it away,and was highly priſed amongſt his adherents, becauſe he 
had bought a Barbell which the Emperovur had folde, and CApreis could not 
buy it for two kundreth crowns,or thercabouts. It wasa ſhamefor 0#auius to 
dilburſe ſo much money,not for him that bought it to ſend it to Tibertze, al- 
though I would nor excuſc him. He admired the thing which he thought Ce- 
ſar worthv of. A man (its by his friend chatis (icke : I allowit ; but if he doe it 
in hopeto be his hcire,he is a Vulture, he expettethcarrion. T he ſame things 
are borh honeſt and diſhoneſt : batit importeth ro know whercfore, or how. 
Butall things will be done honeſtly,if we addict our {clues thereunto,and iudge 
itwich the dependances thereof, to be the onely good of humane life, the reſt 
are good but tor a ſhort time. We muſt therefore 1mprintin ovr hearts a leſlon 
that extendeth it ſelfe ro the wholelite :-thisis that which I call adecree. Such 
as thisperſwaſjon is, ſuch ſhall thoſe things be which ſhall be eyther done or 
thought. And ſuch as theſe ſhall be, ſuch thall be the life. Ir is buta ſmall mar- 
tertor him that woald rule the whole,to giue counſaile that it ſhould bediſtri- 
buted intoparts. M.Brutus in his booke he intituled wer xg3Hzwr@, giucth many 
precepts both to father and mother,children and brothers, which no man ſhall 
performe a5 he ought,cxcept he haue ſome rule whereunto he may haue rcla- 
tion, Let vs propoſe vnto our ſclues a ſcope or ſoueraigne good, at which we 
ayme,and to which weaddrcfſcal our thoughts and life,as the Marrincrs ought 
tolhape their courle vndertheaſpeR of ſome certaine ſtarre. Lite without a 
limit is extrauagant : ifthis limit muſt be propoſed, the rules that ſhew vs the 
ſame, begin to be neceſſarie. T hou wilt confeſle this, as | ſuppolc, that there is 
n:thing more ſhamefull, then to ſee a man that is doubrfull,irreſolure,feartull, 
that now ſets forward , and then ſlides backward. T his will befall vs in all 
things,if we doe not rent away that impriſonettand reſtrainerh our vnderſtan- 


dings, and that hindercth them from ſtirring at their pleaſure. Ir is a vſuall | 


thing to teach the manner how to ſeruethe gods. We forbid men tolight lamps 
onthe Sabboth dayes, becauſe thegods have no want of light, .and men rake 


' nopleaſure in ſmoake. We forbid men from doing their reverences and alu. 


rations in the morning, and permit no man to fir at the Temple gates; for 
humane ambition is baited and caught by theſe offices. He that knoweth God, 


{eructa and hononreth him. We forbid men to bring ſheets & bathing-combs 
M m to 
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| to Juprter, or to hold a glaile bcfore Ju#0. God iecketh no Miniſters, \hy 
| not? He minilſtcreth to mankind. | Each where is he readicand addreſſed rg 
| kclpeall men. Although hehcare, how hc ought to behaue himſcltein lacri- 
| hices, and ettrange himſcite trom curious and troublclome { upcrititions,; 
| yet would all this bee nothing to his pertection, except hee hauc cOnceiued 
' 1n his vnderſtanding a god, ſuch as he oughtto apprehend him, namely, ſuch a 
' one ashath all things, that giveth all things, and beltowerh his benefits grarice. 
| But whoinciteth the gods to docallthefſe goods tor men ? T heir nature, He 
\ erreth, whoſocuer thinketh that they will doe hurt. They cannor, neither 
. canthey recciueor doe niuric. For to hurt, and to be hurt, arc things con- 
' 10ynt and hauerelation the one vnto the other. T hat ſoueraigne and faire na- 
' tureaboue all hath exempted rhoſe men from dangers, which are not dange- 
| r0us. Morcouer, the firit ſervice due vnto the gods, is to belecuc that they are 
| next toacknowledge their maicſtic and bounrtic, withour which their maieſtic 
were nothing. T o know that they are thoſe that gouerne the world, who tem- 
per all things as their owne, who hauc all men vnder their protcttion, and are 
| ſometimes curious of priuate men. I hefe neither giue, nor have cuill,alchough 
they chaſtiſc, repreſſe, and atHi&t, and punith likewiſe ſome raen at ſomerime, 
| vnder appearance of cuill. Wilt thou haucthe gods tauourable vnto thee? Bea 
- good man. He giueththem ſuthciently that imicateth them. Heerefolloweth 
- another queſtion, how we ought ro vicand ſerve men. What doe we ? What 
| precepts giue we? Toſhed no humane bloud ? How ſmall a matter is it not to 
, hurthim, whom thou oughtelt ro profit ? Truely itis worthic much praiſe for 
' one man to be kinde vnto another.Shall we command him to ſuccour the ſhip- 
' wracked, to bring the wandererinto his way, to diuide his bread with the hun- 
' gry? What necd I to {pecifie all that which it behoueth him to docor flic, 
' whenas in three words I wiilpropoſe a torme of humane offices? All this 
; world, in which all diuincand humanethings arc incloſed, is but one: we arc 
the members and parcels of this great bodie. Naturc hath created vs akin,in for- 
; ming vs of the ſame clements,and in the ſame encloſure. She hath planted mu- 
| tuall loucinour hearts, and made vs ſociable. She it is that hath compoſed iu- 
| ſticeand cquity,and by her ordinance1t is a more miſerable thing to doe, then to 
- ſuffer iniurie. By her command are his hands addreſted,that hcipeth and com- 
' forteth another. Let vs haue this verſc in our hearts, and in our mouthes; 
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I amam:n, an: thinke this true to be, 
That nothing humane « eitrang'd from mee. 


| Let vspoſleſle this common good, that we are borne. Mans ſociety reſembleth 
 avauitotftonc,which would tallexceprt the ſtones relilied one another ; ſo that 
| bythis meanes 1t 1s ſuſtained. After godsand men, Ict vs behold how weought 
toc theſerthings: vnprotitable ſhould our precepts be, if krit of all we knew 
not what opinion we ought to have of cuery thing, as of pouertie,riches,glory, 
Inominis, ourcountry and baniſhmenr. Ler vs ellecmecuery one of them 
without reſpect of common appreheniion, and let vs examine what they be, 
not what they arecalled. Let vs paſſe ouecr ro vertues, Some one would require 
that we {honld priſe prudence, that we [hould reſpe&t valour, that we thould 
love remperance,and that (it it might be) we ſhould ioyne our {clues vnto 1v- 
| ſtice moreititly, then vnto the reſt. But this would be to no purpoſe, if we be 


' 1pnorant what vertue is, if there be one or many,if they bc ſeparated or vnited, 
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it hot2at policileth one of them hathall, and how the one dittereth trom the 
0:1 c. Itis not needtuil now fora Smith toenquire what the beginning ang vic 


"of ais2rte 15, nor tora leſter rocexamine what thearteot dancing is. All theſe 


0ccuparions know themſclues, they want nothing, becauſe they appertaine nor 


' tochewinole lite. But Vertuc 1s the ſcience both of others and of her felfe, we 
| multlearne of her, totheend we may vnderſtand what we oughtto will, Itthe 


| 


| 
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will be not good, theattion which proceedeth trom the ſame ſhall ncuer be. 
Furthcrmore, the will ſhall be peruerle, it the habitude of the ſpirit be not vp- 
right, becauſe that from thatthe will hath his being; andthis habite of minde 
{hallnot be in the beit ſtate, it it comprehendeth nor all che rules of iite (con- 
idering tac tudgement which a man oughr-to hauc of every thing) and thurt 
them all within the circle of truth, 1 hecontentment of the ſpirit is a good 
that betalleth no man, except tholethatare endowed with a ccrtaine and vn- 
moucable indgement. T hereſt ot men {lip, tall, and ſometimes or orher riſe 
:2ainc, and doe but float betwixt that which they have omitred, and that 
which they delired. The cauſe of this roflingand thaking is, becaule hauing 
builded vpon common report, which is a wonderous and vncertaine manner 
of lining, they are aſſured and contideat in nothing. It thou wilt alwaics haue 
the ſame will, thou mult will choſe rhingsthat aretruc. Thereis no way to at- 
tainetruth withour Maximes, for they containe life, good and euill, honcit and 
di[honelt things, tuſt and vniuit, pious and impious, vertue and the vſcs of ver- 
rue, the poſſeſhon of things commodious, exiftimarion and dignitie, health, 
torc?, forme, and fagactie of the ſences;all the(2 require ſuch a one as can indge 
ar them, and knoweth at what price they ought to be taxcd. For thou abuleſt 
hy ſelte, and thinkeſt that ſome things are of greater value then they be, and 
tenor artthou deceiued, inpriling riches, credit, and power (as many other 
of cyyranke doc) which are notto beaccounted wort! any thing. Thou ſhalt 
not know, this, if thou reſpeCteſt not rule, whereby rheſe things are citimared 
amongſt themſelncs. Even as leaues cannot flourith by themlelues, bur require 
1 bough v-hercunto they may cleauc, and from whence they may draw iuyce 
and nouriſhment : ſo theſe precepts decay and vaniln,ifthey be alone,they will 
be athxcd and grounded vpon Maximes.Bclides, they vnderſtand not who take 
away decrces, that they arc confirmed by that very meanes, whereby they are 
extinguiſhed > For what ſay they? that lite is ſuthciently addreſſed by pre- 
cepts : and that the decrees and principall rules of wiſdome arc ſuperfluous. Bur 
this which they ſay is a decreeas true, as if I ſhould now ſay that we ought to 
g.ueoucr precepts, and onelyrely vpon Maximes, in denying the vſe of pre- 
cepts, I ſhould recommend the ſame by this precept ct niine. Some things 
thereare thar content themſelues witha {imple admonition of Philoſophie, 0- 
therſome that would be proued : and ſome there are, that are ſoconftuſed, that 


bardly and withoutgreat ſearch a man cannot vnderſtand their true ſence: if 


prootes be neceſſirie, ſo arc decrees likewiſe, which gather the truth by argu- 
ments. Some matters are caſie, othcr ſome are obſcure. Thoſe are calic and 
open, which are comprehended by ſence and memorie, and thole obſcurc 
which are not ſubie@ thereunto. But Reaſon contenteth nor her ſelfe with 
things that are manifeſt. Thegreateſt and moſt beaurifull part therof, is groun- 
ded on that which is hidden. Thoſe things that are hidden require proofe, 
proofeisnot without decrees ; decrees thereforeare neceſſarie. The perſwa- 
lon and apprehenſion of certaine things, without which all our thoughrs are 
vncertaine and without ſtay, is that which perfefteth the common ſence, and 
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{ makethit accompliſhed. Whence it foloweta that decree» arc necellary, which 
\ give vnto the mindean infleuble 1udgement. In briete, when we exhorr any | 
man to eſteeme his friend as much as himlſcite, let him tnainke that his enenue. 
| may bemade his friend, that he encreaſe more and more the trietidlhip he bea- | 
| reth vnto the one, and moderate his hatred rowardsthe other ; weadde there. | 
\ unto that it i5iu{t and honelt. But this honeltie and equitic 15 compriled, in the | 
| reaſon of our decrees or rules. It is theretorc neceſiarie, withour the which 
the other cannot be. Bur let vs itoynethe generall ru:es and precepts togcther, | 
tor both withour the root the boughes arc vnprohtable, and the rootes them- 
| ſelnes arc aided by thoſe branches they hauc produccd. No man can be igno. 
rant what profit the hands hauc in them,tor they maniteſtly helpe. T hat heart 
| whereby the hands liue, from whence they take their forces,by which they are 
 moucd,hieth hidden. The ſamecan I ſay ot precepts ; they are open, but the de- 
crees of wiſdomeare hidden. As there arc none bur ſuch as proteſſe,thatknow 
| the myſterics of facred things: ſo likewiſe in Philolophicthe ſecrets of the ſame 
arcnotdiſcoucced, but to fuch perſons as are admitted and recciued into her 
| fanctuary: but precepts and ſuch other things, even thoſe that are prophane 
| knowthe Poj/zdomius iudgeth,thar not only preception (for nothing prohibiterh 
| vsto vſethis word) butalſo perſwalion,confolation, & exhortation are neceſſa- 
ry. Tothele hea ddeth the inquilition of cauſes, which why ſhould we not be 
* bould tocall the charater,as wel as the Grammarians, who in their owne right 
 rermethemſelues the maintainers and keepers of the Latine tongue [ ſee no 
; cauſe. He ſaith that the deſcription of cnery vertue will beneceſſary.T his doth 
| Poſtdonines call /&nologia,the Grecians yaearrieauor, which expreſſeth the fignes 
| 1nd notes of cuery vertue and vice,whereby thoſe things that are alike may be 
| diſcerned the one from the other. This hath the ſame torce as the propoſition of 
. precepts. For he that giveth precepts, ſaith, T hou ſhalt doe thus,if thou wilt be 
' temperate. He who deſcriberh, ſaith, T he temperate man is he that doth theſc 
' things, and ab{tainech from thole. Askeſt thou me whatthe difference is? The 
one giueth precepts of vertue, the other example. I confeſle that theſedelſcrip- 
' tions, and to vc the words ot the Publicans, exoroure, that is to fay,markespro- 
ceed from vſe. Let vs propoſe laudable things,and we {hall tinde ſuchas will fol- 
 lowthem. Thinkeit thou thar it 15 profitablero haue inſtrufions giuen thee 
how toknow a generous Horſe, left thou be deceived, and thou buy a ſluggard 
| anda Iade. How much more profitable is this, to know the markes of an cxcel- 
| lent minde, whereby thou mayeſt be able to apply them to thy ſelfe. 


———— — 
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The goodly cowlt bred from anoblerace 
Beeins to grow amn4de3t the [acious fields, 

And proualy ouer hill and dale dothpace, 

Hy force wnto no threatning torrent yeelas, 
The [eas nknowne he ſwimmes and neuer feares, 
The threatning brookes ; his force and courage proud, 
To further kindes encreaſe is daily bent, 

No ſooner tempts his eare the trumpet loud, 

Or clattermg armes ſome future warre preſent: 
But (trarzht he ſtartles beating of the ground 
111th herny hoofe, hu eares areprickt wpright, 

He ſakes bus toynts, he doth coruet and bound, 
He ſnortes and puffes, with fome his bit us white. 
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| Our /retl, vnder the limilitude ot a horle, deſcribeth a man of great minde. 


For minc awne part, I would not giue any other portraiture of a great perſo- 


| weale, I would afhgne him noother countenance, no other habit. Trucly no 
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man could engage himſclte turther then he, whoatonetime made head againſt 


' Ceſar and Pompey,and defied them both, and ſhewed that the Common-weale 


had ſome partakers, For it is a ſmall matrer to ſay of Cato, 
Nor {eares rumors falſe. 


\Why ? becauſe he cared not forcuident and true conſpiracies. Did he not in 
deſpight of ten Legions entertained and muſtered trom France,and from other 
forren troopes,intermixed with the Romans, ſpcake freely,and cxhort his Citi- 
zens to maintaine their libertic, and to trie all meanes, yea to hazard death it 
ſelte, rather then to loſe their libertie z it being more honeſt for them tofkall into 
ſeruitude by conſtraint, then by their owne wills to go vato it. How great vi- 
gorand ſpirit was there in him, what confidence when the reſt of the Com- 
mon-weale was contuſed ? He knoweth that the queſtionis not of his eſtate ; 
that it concerneth not him, thatthe queſtion is nor whether Cato be free, but 
whether he be amongſt tree-men. T hence groweth itthat he diſdaineth dan- 
gers and drawne ſwords, In admiration of the inuincible conſtancie of this 
perſon, confirmed in his conltancie amiddeſtthernines of his Country, I will 
fay in imitation of Yergil, that Cats had 8 


A mightie minde, high, fout, and. generous. 


It ſhall doe wel}, not onely to expreſſe who they are, that have beene accuſto- 
medto be good men, and to repreſent ſome counterteit of them, but alſo ro 
recount and particularly ſet dowhe that laſt and; valourous wound of Catees, 
throughthe which libertie it ſelfc loft her life. Likewiſe the wiſdome of Zelius, 
and the good accord betwixt him and his friend Sepio, The braueaGtions both 
publike and particular of Marcus Cats, firnamed Cenſor, the Couches of Tubers 
made of plaine wood, {ct inopen view, couercd with Goats skins, and the veſ- 
lels of earth wherein they were ſerned-at the table, who banquetted before the 
Chappell of znpizer : what other thing was this, but to conſecrate pouertie þe- 
torethe Capitol ? Had 1no othcraQion of Tuberes, but this, to rancke him in 
thenumber of the Cators. T hinke you this to be a ſmall matter? This was 


no banquet, but a Cenſure, O how little knew theſe ambitious men what this | 


cenſure is, and how it ought to be deſired ! Inthatday the Roman people be- 
held many rich aud ſumptuous moucaþlcs, but admired none but the vten- 
ies of this one man. All theirgold and (iluer hath beene broken and meltcd a 
thouſand times, but Twberoes veſlels of carth ſhall endure for cuer. 


Mm 3 Eri1sr. 


' nage. If I ſhould repreſent Cato dreadlcile, and affured among(t the noices of | 
: ciuill warres, being the firſt rhat charged and skirmuthed with the companies 
 alreadie approching the Alpes, and running before theruine of the Common- 
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Again! complainers, and that all things ſhould come from Fate and God. li hy there 
fore are we dijpleaſed ? Let vs obey them, or rather aſſent onto rhems. | 


y 7 Hence proceed theſe deſpights and plainrs? Knoweſt thou not 
Ne Wo Þ thatin all the evilsof this fe, there 1s but one emll, which is 
DBVWAY/ to thou artdiſpleaſed, and complaineſt ? If thou aske mine 

SPAPLER 1duice,] thinke there i3 not any miſerie in a man,cxcept he thinke 
chat there 15 ſomething miſcrable in the nature of things. I cndure not my ſelte 
that day wherein [ can ſufter nothing. Am] licke ? it15a part of mydeſtiny, Is 
my family afflicted with infirmiries ? Doth vſury oftend me , my houſe cracke 
ouer me? Am [aſſaulted by dangers, wounds, travailes, and fearcs? T his hap- 


peneth ordinarily, this is a ſmall matrer, this ſhould be done, theſe are nor ca. 


ſuall, they are decreed. It thou thinke meto bea true man, when I diſcouer 
treely vnto thee what I thinke, know thatinall accidents which ſeeme aduerſe 
and hard, I am ſo formed. I obey not God forcibly bur freely, I follow him 
with a free heart, and not enforced. Nothing ſhall cuer befall me, that | will 


| entertaine ſorrowfull or with ſad countenance, I will pay no tribute vnwilling. 
ly. Allthoſe things which wegricue at, for which we teare, arc the tributes of 


life: neither hope thou (my Ln ) neither detnand thou an excmprion 
from the furie. A paincof the bladder hath rormented thee. This banquet 


hath lirtlepleaſure in it ; theſe are contimuall paſhons. 1 will eome more nee- 
rer, thou haſt beene put in feare of thy life. Bur knoweſt thou notthat in defi- 
r:nz to be old, thou delireſt ſuch incommadities as arc ordinarie in a long lite, 


a5 inalong way we findeduft, dirt, and raine? But | would liue and tecle no 
; dil.ommoditic, whatſocucr, So citeminatea ſpeech becommecth not a man. 
Conſider how thou wilt entertaine this vow of mine, which I protcſt with a 
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ercat and generous minde, neuecr let thegods and goddeſſes permir, that pro- 
ſperitie make thee a wanton. Aske thy lclte, it (by permifiien of any god) 
thou mighreſt have thy choice which of theſc twothou wouldelt accopt,cither 
toliuein a Shambles, or indn Armie. Butour hfe (my Zacifhws ) ts but a war- 
fare. They theretore who are toſſed, rhar mount and deſcend from rockes 


| and high places, that execute dangerous commiſhons, ought ro be reputed va- 
| lrant men, andchiefeſt inthe Armic. Butrhey,who whileſt their companions 
| trauaile, repoſe themſe}nes at their pleaſures in all delights, are effeminate and 


nothing worth, who live at pleaſurc ro doe wrong vntoother men,and tg meet 


' with it themſelues oneday. 


The Epiilles- 


*Eeilsn NCVIL 
| That both now and in times pa#t were euil[menghe deduceth example from the indge- 
went of 'C L 0 D1V 5,which he corrupted by bribes and aciuitertes. After this of the 
arce of conſcience,and that by her offences are condemned,and alſo puniſhed by an in- 
ternal whip and grawe. 


amy Houabulcit thyſclfe, my Zacilizes, if thou thinkeſt that diſlolute- 
& 3) neilc,and neglect of good manners, and other vices which cuery 
® man reproucthin the age wherin he ltuerh, arc the imperfeRions 
Jy of ourage. Itisnotthe time butthe men that are to be blamed 
 $2ZAKEEDS tor this. No age hath beene free from vice; and ifthou beginneſt 
' rociumate the 1ibertic and looſcneſle of cuery time I am alhamcd ro ſay it. Ne- 
' uer did the world offend more openly then before Cats. Can any man belecue, 
| chat mony was ſtirring in that indgement, whercinClodwes was acculed tor thar 
aduiteric which he had ſecretly committed with Ce/ars witc, violating the ccre- 
monies of that ſacritige, which was ſaid to be made tar the people, trom the 
| light whereofall men are ſo much exempted (for onely womenare admitted to | 
atrend the ſame) that the very pictures of male beatts were coucred likewile. | 
But moncy was giuen tothe Iudges,and(that which is more villainous then all 
the reſt) there were ſome that exacted in way of {alaric, the licence to violate 
Matrons and young Noblemen. More {inne was there committed in abſoluing 
then ating the crime. Hethar was guilty of adultery,diuided adulterics ; ncy- 
ther was he ſecured of his life, beforc ſuchtime, as he had made his Iudges like 
vnto hiraſcife. T hefethings were done inthat iudgement, wherein Cate ( if 
noughtelſe) gaue in tcltimonie in the cauic: I will ſet downe Ctceroes very 
words,becaule the thing cxceedethall belcete ; Hee ſent for thoſe perſons that 
were requared at his hands fe promiſed,he intreated fie gaue. But now O good Gods, 
whit wickedneſſe ? Some of the Indges in ouerjlus of ther paineslay with and paſſed the 
nicht with certain women, and young Noblemen that were brought uuto them. 
| have no minde to enquire how much money they received. T herewas more 
in that which ſucceeded, \Vilt thou hauc the wife ofthat ſcucre feHow Cate ? 
orofſuch a one who 1s rich,that is to ſay Cra//-?rhou {halt lic with her. When 
thou haſt committed the adultery condemne thecrime; T har faire laſſe which 
thou deſireſt ſhall come vnto theeFT promiſe thee that ſhe ſhall accompany 
thee this night,neyther will I delay thee, I will perform my word within toure 
' andtwenty houres. It is moreto diſtribute adulterics, then ro commit them. 
| Thatis togiue ſummons toall the Matrons,that rodclude them, Theſe Judges 
of Cladixs required aguard at the Senutes hands, whereof they had no neede. 
| except in condemning the faultic, yet was it granted vntothem. By mcancs 
| whercof,after they had abſolucd Clodizs they were witrily ſcofted art by C a- 
| TVLVsS; To whatintent,laid he,required you a guarde at our hands ? 11 a3 it for feare 
| le; your money ſhould be taken from you ? Y etamidlt all thelc jeſts, and before the 
ſentence was giuzn, the adultcrer remained vnpuniihed : during the proceſlc 
| this baude maintained himſelfe, committing ( to the end he might warrantize 
himſelfe from puniſhment) a. more greater wickedneſſe then the former, for 
which he ſhould hauc brene condemned. Belecucſt thou that any age was | 
more corrupted then that wherein !uſt could neyther be repreſſed by pietic 


' nor by iuſtice? vnder which inthe extraordinary inquiry made by decrce on! 
the | 
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; when as inregard of the cauſe that was to be adiudged, whoredomes and villa- 


| ſperity,or countenanced and defenced by fortune that remaines vnpuniſked, 


the Senate,there was more great \ illany coinmitcd, then that which wasthen | 
In queltion. Theimquiry was,whether 2tter an aguitcry any man might live 
ſecurely in Rome? And 1t appeared that he could not bc ſecure withour adul. 
tcry. 1 his was done betwcenc Pompey and Ceſar, Cicero and Cato; that Caro, ] 
mcane,who lirting by ro bchold the games, tic common people durit not de. 
mand that the, common ſports called Florales ſhould be giuen them, where 
common and naked {trumpets were publiquely preſented. 't hinkeſt thou thar 
men haue beenc more ſcucre to behold, then to giuc ſentence ? Such exceſſes 
haue and will be committcd,and the libertic and hcentiouſneſſeot Citries ( ne- 
uct by it ſcl{c)but by good lawes and ſharpe puniſhments ſhall be extinguiſh. 
ed: Thou art not therefore to belceuc that in theſe dayes onely, the laives | 
have little credite, and licentiouſncſie much. T he yonger ſort in this time are 
not ſodilordercd as in times paſt, when he that was gmiry denied the adultery | 
before the Judges,and the Iudges conteſie the fame before him that was faulty, | 


nies were committeq,when Clodrms being well betr:ended for thoſe Palliargiles 
that-made him guilty for all allegation: furniſhed with harlots to iuſtihe for 
him. Can any man belccue this ? He that was condemned in one adulterie 
was abſolued by many. Eucry Judge will affoord ve ſuch as Clodrys, but nor 
ſuch as Cato. Allot vsarc pliable to the wortt, becauſe therein we ſhall neyther 
want a guide or companion; and were it we {hould faile them, the marter of it | 
ſelte gocth oucr-forward without companion : the way vnto vices isnot ottely 
ready but headlong. Bur thegrearteſt cuill that I ſee, and that maketh men vn- 
curableis,that Arti{men and ſuch asare learned are aſhamed if they happen to 
erre in theexcrciſeot their Arts and profefhons,, where contratiwiſe a wicked | 
man raketk pleaſure in his finnes. T he Pilot retoyceth not if his Ship be ouer- | 
turned,the Phyfitian 1s ſadif his Patientdic, the Oratorispenſiue if tor want of 
200d pleading his clyent looſe the cauſc ; but contrariwiſe, all men take plea- 
[ure in their linnes.. T his man reioyceth in his adultery, eſpecially when he { 
hath compaſled the fame with great labour: another takerh pleaſuren his de- 
ceit and rhett,ir is not the ftn thardiſpleaſcth him , but the puniſhmenrhe hath 
had tor commurting it. Sec here the fruit of cuil] cyſtome: Orherwiſe to let 
thee know, that in con{cicrices (yca, cucn thoſe thar are moſt corrupted) there 
remaincth ſome ſenſe otgooanes, and that ſhame conſifteth not intheiconcea- 
ling, bur the neglet ot thoſe that doc evill, there 1s nor one that diffembleth 
and coverethitnor : ard it hechance to obtaine that which he pretendeth, yet 
would he not bc called a whoremonger or thicte, although he had both com- 
mitted adulteric and theft. Putagood conſcicnce will appeare and be ſcene, 
\Vickednefle 15 afraid of darkenciic it felte. In my minde therefare- Epienr®s 
hath ſpoken very fitly : A man that is 214/ty ay hide himfelſe, but he cannot be- 
leene that he is hidden. Orit thou thinkett that this ſenſe may be berter explica- 
ted by theſe meancs; 1t therefore projiteth not thoſe that [oe to lie hidden : for al- 
though they haue the meanes to hide ther ſelues yet hane they no aſſurence. So1t 18,1 © 
quitics may be concealed, butnorafſured. I ſuppoſe thar this is not repugnant ; 
to our ſet it it berhus explicared. Why ? Becauſe the firſt and greareſt punilh- | 
p1ent of wicked men, 15 that they haue commitred wickednefle; neyther 15 
thereanv hainous crime,rhovgh never ſo much bonlftred out by humane pro- 


{ 
[ 


becauſe the punilizment of wickednelle is in the wickednefle it felte. Meanc 
wiistheand her punithmentare ſeconded and attended by another chaſtice- 
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The Epitlles- 


ment,zhat isto lay, withaffrightand continuall feare, accompanied with a di- 
{truſt ot his owne 1ecuritie. Why ſhould 1 deliver impietic trom this puniſh- 
ment ? Why ſhould I not leaue heralwayes in ſuſpeace. Let vs diſleat from | 
| Epcurus in this where he faith nothing is 1uſt by nature, and thatcrimes are to 
| be auoyded,becaule the teare may not be eſchued. Herein let vs agree with 
' him,thatan euill conſcience ſcourgeth theſe hainous faults, and that ſhe is a rer- 
 ribletorture, being preſied and beaten continually with perpetual care, becauſe 
he cannot puttrutt in thoſe that would make her belecuethar ſhe is in repole. 
' For this is the argument of Epruras, that by nature we abhorre from wicked- 
. neſſe, becauſe there 1s no man how much ſocuer he be ſecured that feareth nor. 
' Fortune deltuereth many men from puniſhment, noman from feare. Why? 
becauſe there is acertaine hatred infixed inour hearts againſt that thing which 
nature condemneth. And therefore it is why thoſe who hide themlclucs are 
neu{r aſſured intheir lurking places, becauſertheir conſcience reproueth them, 
and diſcloferh themſclues ro themſelues. Butthe properric of ſuch as arcguil- | 
 tig,is to tremble. Ir would be il] for vs, becauſe that divers cnormitics elcape 
' thelawe and mateſtrate.and the written puniſhments,if theſe naturall and gric- 
| you; puniihmenrs did not inſtantly pay the wicked, and it feare had not taken 
placeand [ ucceeded repentance. 


| 
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' Thit we onzht onely to truZt internall goods,and that the reft com and g0.That this « to 
be medttated pon, and that all things eught to be conſidered and eitcemed as tran- 
ſitory, The minde therefore ts to be prepared to the loſſe of ſuch things,and to be con- 
firmed in patience, Why not ? Other men haue ſuffered the like. Follow thou their 
example nay morebe thou the example thy felfe. Aſſuredly this is one amongit his 
goodand profiable Epiitles. 
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conſtantly and couragiouſly aduerſitic, who although he be prudent, although 
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v1: he doth all things with an exaQt iudgement, alchough he attcempnnothing a. | 
| bouc his (trength, yet that intire good which 1s ſetled and cxempred trom the | 
| threats of tortune doth not betall him,except he be aſlured againit whatſoeuer | 
| is vnccrtaine. Whetherir be thou wilt obſerue others ( forthe iudgement is | 
mott tree in other mens affaires) or whether icauing partiality a part, thou wile | 
bcholde thy {clte,thou ſhalt both thinke and conteiic this, thatno one of theſe 
goods which are deliredand priſed 1s profitable, except thou arme thy leltea- 
gaintt lightneſfle, and thoſe things that depend on caſualtic, except that oft 
| and without complaint thou ſpeake thus 1n cucry one of thy loſſes. It i the 
| pleaſure of the gods hat it ſhould goe othcrwiſe. Or rather taar I may report a 
ipcech more [trong and 1uit, whereby thy minde may be more enabled, ſay 
| thus when asany thing hath falne out otherwiſe then thouthoughteſt: 2he 
| gods (eas. better. Being thus compoled,nothingthall be caſuall: and ſo (hall he 
| becompoſed,itthey {hall but imagine what the varicty ot humane aftairs may, 
| betorehe teele it;it he ſo poſlefie his children, his wite and patrimony, as if he 
{hould not alwaies hauc them, and as it he ſhould not be more miſerable for this 
cauſe,it he ſhould be forced to loſe them. Wretched 1s that minde thar is tor. 
mentcd with that which 15 to ſucceed, and before miſcries is he miſerable who 
1s caretull,that thoſe things whercin he taketh delight ſhould continue with | 
him co his end : tor he{hallneucr bein quict, and in expettation of the future, 
lie thall loſe the preſent which he might cnioy. Bur the griefc of the thing that 
15 loſt, and the teare ot that which1s to be loſt, are both cquall. Neyther there. 
toredocIcommand theeto be negligent. Bur decline thou from thoſethings 
that are to be tearcd,and foreſee ali that which prudence may forelee : conſider 
and prevent that thing which may oftend thee long time betorc it happen. To 
tlus cttet thy confidence will ſeructheegreatly,and rhy certaine reſolutionto 
ſupport a!l accidents. He can beware ot fortune that can ſuffer fortunc: vn- 
doubredly hencucr ftormeth in his tranquillity. Ir is a miſery and extreame | 
tollvtobealwayes in fearc ; what {oily is this ro goe before a mans euill? In 
bricte.*0 locthes know that ina word, which I think I will deſcribe vnto thee, 
ro DIGG DS, OG WIMENters of themlicines : they are as intemperate in 
their mileri25 as (2G were betorethem. He gricuerh more then he needeth, 
that cit uetn velour he nncedeth ; for by the ſame 1niirmity he eſtimareth not 
| his griete,w bercby heexpettethit not; with the ſamc intemperance he taincth 
ro 1 mleite perpetual telcity, te imagineth thatall theſe thipss that haue be- 
{anehmthon!d nctonely endure but increaſe and forgetting that all humane 
thingsare both tolſed and chinged, which is while he promiſerh himſclte onc- 
ly an alturec eſtare in his caſualties. I hnde then that eMetroderius ſpake very | 
May, waenina letter heſent vnto his lifter to comfort her in the death of her 
lonne, which was a chiideofgrear hope, he ſaid that all the goods of mortall 
men memortall. Oftheſe goods ſpeaketh he which men ſo much aſfe& and 
..\cafter;torthetruegood periſheth not, wiſedome and vertueare certaine 
arg erernall, theſe one!ly are the immortall goods that have befalne morrall 
men. But men are ſo vnhappy,and lo fatre forgetfull whether they goe, whe- 
{hcr cuerv day uraweth them vnrto, that they wonder if they loſe any thing, 
bing afled oneday to loſe all. Whatſocuerit be that thon art called Ma- 
ter ol, know thatitis not thine, although thou poſleſſe it. Thouart infirme 
and mortali thore is nothing then inthis world that is firme and immorrall for 
toe. Itisasnecefiiry our goods ſhovld periſhasbe loſt, and if we take heede 
T1542 great comtort to loſethoſegoods witha cried and reſolute ara gan" 
mu! 
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| owerh nothing for that he hath received. Call __ taketh our ſubltance from 


| ſoeuer might be done, can bedone. Let vsnow purge our mindes , and follow 
Nature,for he thaterreth and ſtrayeth from her muſt of force, delire,and feare; 
and bea {lauc to caſualties. We mayreturneinto the way, we haue libertie to 
recouer our conſtancic. Let vs be reſtored, that we may endure gricftes,in what 
manner ſocuer they aſſaile our bodies ; and ſay vnto Fortune, Tho hait to deale 
ith aman , ſearch out ſome other , a man whom thou maye onercome. By thele ſay- 
ings and ſuch like, the force of that vicer isappeafed, wherof I delire either eaſe 
or recure,or ſtrength to ſupport and waxeold withthe ſame. Bur Iam ſecure of 
him; the queſtion is of our loſſe, whereby a worthy old man is taken from vs. 
For heis full of life, who deſireth that nothing ſhould be added vnto him for 


cauſe heliuveth. Anothererethis had finiſhed all theſe troubles : this man thin- 
keth itas foulca thing to ſhunnedeath,as to ſecke after death, What then,ſhall 
he not forſake it, ifhe be perſwaded thereunto ? Why ſhould he not forſake it? 
If no man now hath any further vſc of him, if hee haue no bulineſle but to 
waite vpon paine. This (my LZaci{ire ) is to learne Philoſophic in arr,and to be 
exerciſed in thetruth, to ſee what mindea prudent man hath againſt death, a- 
paint dolor, when the oneapprocheth, the other prefſſeth him. That which 
is tobedone,isto be learned of him that doth it. Hitherro we haue debated b 

arguments, whether any man may reliſt paine, or death likewiſe may humble 
ercatmindes, when itaſſaileth them. What need many words? The thing 
dilcoucrethit (elfe,!et vs traucll rhereunto: neither doth death make him more 
Pronger again paine, neither paine confirme him againſt death, hee armeth 
himſelfeagainſt both; neither patiently greeucth he in hope of death, neither 
dicth he willingly thorow the tediouſncſlc of paine; he endurcth the one, hee 
relpeQeth the other. 
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his owne cauſe, but for theirs ro whom he is profitable. He dothliberally,be- | 
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| of conſolatorie Epiitle pon the death of his ſonne, undoubtedly both wiſe and ele. 


Haue ſent thee that Epiſtle which I wrote vnto eralus, when 
25 hc had loſt his licle ſon, and was fa1d to be ouerpaſſionare and 
gricucd for his loſſe : wherein I haue not obſcrued my vſuali cu- 
itome, neither thought I ic fir to handle him gently, when as he 
: was more worthy ot reprootc then conſolation.For ro him that | 
is afflicted and vnablc to ſupport a great wound, ſome little way muſtbe given. 
Let him farisfic himſclfe, oc at leaſt-wife vpon the firſt brunt powre out teares 
abundafitly. They thargiue libertic tothemſcluesto forrow and lament, let 
them forthwith be chaſtiled, and raughr, that there arc ſome follies euen in 
tcares. Doſt thou expett conſolarions, receivereproofes. Docſt thou endure 
thy ſonnes death fo effteminately ? What wouldeitthou doc haddeſt thou loſt 
thy friend. Thy yong infant of vncertaine hope, and very little, is departed: a 
| handfullof time is loſt. We ſecke out occalions to lament, wee exclaime, al- 
though vniulily againſt Fortune, as though ſhe would notafford vs juſt cauſes 
of complaint. T rucly in eſtceme that thou wertalreadie as animatcd ſuffcient- 
ly againſt folideand great cuils, and conſcquently againſt ſhadowes and appea- 
rances of miſcries, for which mcn mourne tor cuſtome ſake. Hadſt thouloſt thy 
triend, which is the greateſtloſle of all others, thou ſhouldeſt endeauourto re- | 
10oycemore becauſe thou badft him, then ro mourne tor that thou haſt loft him. 
Burt many.thereare that reckon not what courteſtes they haue receiucd & com- 
fort they hauc concciued by their friends. Amongſt other miſeries ſorrow hath 
this,that iris not only ſuperfluous,but vngrateful alſo. Hauing therfore enivied 
ſo good a friend, haſt thou loſt thy time? So many yeares,fo greata vnitie, ſuch 
tamiliar ſocictic in ſtudic : areall theſe vaniſhed withour efte& : Docſt thou bu- 
ric thy triendſ{hip with thy friend ? Wherefore movurneſt thou it his preſence 
hath becne fo profitable vnto thee ? Belecuc, the greater part of choſe whom 
we hauc loued remaineth with vs, although caſualtic hath taken them from vs. 
Thetimealreadie paflcd is ours, neither 1s there any thing more ſecurely lod- 
ged, thenthat which hath beenc. Weare vngratetull inrcgard of thoſe things 
we haue recciued vnder hope of that to come; as it that which is to come (it 
{o beit proue ſuccelſctull vnto vs) ſhould not quickely paſſe into that whichis | 
paſt. To ſtraitly limirreth heethe fruirsof humane life, who onely reioyceth 
in thoſe things that are preſent. Both thoſe things that are to come, and 
thoſe things that are paſt, doe delight the one with expeRation, the other n | 
memorie, but that which is to come isin ſuſpence, and may not be done,astou- 
ching that whichis paſt, it is vnpoſſible but that it hath beene. What madnes 
is it then, to leauc that which is moſt certaine ? Let vs content our ſclues 
with that wee haue, prouided that wee hive notdrawne with a hollow vn- 
derttanding, which letterh that paſſe which hee hath already apprehended. 
Therearemmtinite examples ofthole, who without teares have interred their 
yong children, who vpon their returne from the funcrals, haueentered the Se- 
nate houſe, orentertained ſome publike office, and ſuddenly occupicd them- 
{clues about ſome othcr bulineſle, and that vpon good occalion. For firſt of all 


tis lot time to gricue, it ſorrow profit nothing. Secondly, itisan vniult thing 
| ro 
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| ro complaine ot ghar which hath befallen one, and mutt betall all choſe char are 


ro follow afrer. Morcouer, it 1s a tolly to with, or to lament, when there is ſo 
little difference betweene death and him that lamenteth the ſame, For the 
which cauſe we oughtto haue the more repoſe in our hearts, becauſe we [hall 
tllow them whom we haue loſt. Behold with what ſwittneffe time polterh a- 
way: thinke vpon this ſhort race whither we runne lo {wittly. Contider this 
great COMPany of mankind, which tendeth to the ſame end, conuerling and lt- 
ving together, diltinguithed by ſmall ſpaces, eucn then when they ſecme moſt 
greateſt. He whom thouthinkeſt dead, is but gone before, But what madnes 
15it to bewatle him that went before thee, when as thou thy ſelfe muſt trauc])] 
the ſame iourney after him ? Doth a man bewailethat thing which hee knew 
{ould happen? Orit he thoughtrthat man ſhould not die, he deccined him- 
ſelfe. Some man bewaileth a thing which he ſaid could not chuſe but bedone ? 
Wholocuer bewaileth the death of any man, bewaileth that he was a man. All 
menaretiedto onecondition, he that happened to be borne, muſt die. By ſpa- 
ces weare diltinguiſhed, by death equalled. T hat which happeneth berwecne 
our firſtand latt day, is diuers and vnccrtaine. If thou eſtimate the troubles, it 
is ouer-long for a childe : if the ſwittnes, it 1s too ſhort for an old man. There 
is nothing that 1s not infertaine and deceiuvable, and more light then the winde. 


Allthings are toſſed, and are transferred into their contrary by the power of 


Fortunc, and in ſo great inconſtancie of humane aftaires, there 1s nothing cer- 
raine to any man but hisdeath. Yet all men complaine of that, whercin no man 
is deceiued. But hedicdachilde. I ſay not yet, that he is berterdeale withall 
thatis dead. Let vs paſte onerto him that is old, how ſhortis the tyme wherein 
he hath out-ſtripped an infant? Propoſe vnto thy (elfe this greatextent of years, 
and comprehend all the ages that are paſt, then make compariſon with that 
which wee call mans life, with that infinitic of ycares, and then {halt hou ſee 
how little a thing all that is which we deſire, andextend. Conſider how much 
teares, carcs, death ſo oftentimes wiſhed for, before it comes, lickneſles, teares, 
fooliſhintancic, wgnton youth, and vnprotitable yearesdo poſleſſe,and denour 
the portions of ourlite, we loſe the halfe in ſleeping. Let vs adde hercunto tra- 
ucls, forrowes,and perils,and thou ſhalt ſee that in the moſt longell lite which a 
man can obſcruc, that which is called/liuing, is the ſmalleſt portion of the ſame. 
But wao will notgrant thee this, that hce is in better ſtate that may quickly 
turne to duſt ; whoſe iourney isat ancnd before he be wearte? Lite is neither 
good noreuill, it is the place of goodandeuill. So hath heloſt nothing but the 
eye which is more certaine to our harmesthen good, He might have become 
both modeſt and prudent, he might haue beene formed by thy care and inftru- 
tion to be more vertuous, but(that which may moſt iuſtly be feared) ke might 
bane beenc made like tothe moſt part of men. Marke metholſe yong Gentle- 
men of great houſes, who by their intemperancearc brought rothat miſcrie 
that they are become fencers. Conſider thoſe others, who lewdly dehile both 


their owne and others bodics, which ouerſlip not a day wherein they are not | 


drunke, or defamed for ſome other notable infamic. T hen ſhaltthou ſee that 
there was more to be fearcd then hoped for. For which cauſe thou _—__ 
not ſummon to thy ſelfe theſe cauſes of ſorrow, norin vexing thy ſelfe heape 
vp incommodities, and of light and ſlight ones, as they be, to make them vn- 
ſufferable. I counſell thee to reſift thy ſorrow, and to vrge it, neither have I fo 


| bad an opinion of thee, that thou wouldeſt call to aide allthy vertue _ 


thoſe difficulties which preſent themſclues. This is no true griefe, bur a ſlight 
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| rouching,thou makeſt ittruegriefe, vndoubtedly Philoſophy hath done thee | 
| prear ſeruice,if thou bewaylett with a reſolate heart achilde better known vy. | 
to h1s nourſe then to his father. Well then, will I haue thee ſeized of a heart of 
iron 2 and isit my minde that thou ſhouldeit looke vp cheerely in the tunerals 
of thy ſonne ? and will I nor ſuffer theeto let thy minde relent a little ? By ng 
meanes. For this were inhpmanity,not vertue, to beholde the dead with the 
lame eye that wee doc the living, and nor to bee moued when as the one is 
thus ſeperated from the other. Beholde whatir 1s which I forbid. There are 
things which in a manner arc out of our power. I carcs fall from the eyes 
of certaine men that would faine containe them, and theſe teares thus {hed 
doe lighten the heart: whatis there to bee done in ſuch a caſc ? Let vs ſuffer 
them to fall, but let vs not commaund them. Let them droppe as long as 
affection commaundeth them ro flowe, but not as mnch as cuftome and 
other mensexample doth require. But let vs adde nothing vnto ſorrow, ney. 
' ther let vs augment it by other mens examples. TI his oltentarion of ſorrow 
' exacteth more then the ſorrow it ſelte. How fewarc forrowtull to themſelues ? 
| Itthey ſuppoſe that men heare them, they crie out more carneſtly ; bur being 
by themlelucs,they are quiet,and as ſooneas any othcr ſaſuteth them, thenre- 
commence they their ſorrow , then beate they their head with their handes, 
which thcy might haue done more freely when no man forbad them then 
wiſh they themſelues dead, then tofle they vpon their pallets : when the be- 
' holder is gone,the ſorrow ceaſeth. In this affaire as in others, weare won by 
an euill cuſtome, we follow the example of our neighbours, and compoſe our 
ſelues by their example,and not by that which beit becommeth vs. Weneg- 
Ie& nature,and addi our (clues to the faſhions of the common people, which 
are both ignorant and corrupt,and who in this as in all other things, is incon- 
ftant ofinconftanteſt. It they ſee any manconhdentin his calamitic, they call 
him impious and brutiſh : it they ſee another diſmayde,that reſpeerthnothing 
| buthis body,hey tcarme him a weake and an effeminate man. All things ther- 
forc arc to be reduced within theliſtof reaſon. But there is po one moregrea- 
ter folly then to get fame by afteed ſadneſſe,and to approve it by tears, which 
| conlider in two kinds inregard of a wiſe-man, the one iſſuing of themſelues, 
the others permitted to flow. I will ſhew thee what diftcrence there is : Aſſoone 
as we hcare the newes of our deccafſcd friend, when as we behold his body, rea- 
dyto be tranſported tothe fire from our embraces, naturall necefhiryextorteth 
rcares,and the ſpirit being impellcd by theſtroke of forrow, euvenas it ſhakerh 
the whole hody,ſo ſucketh it,and cxpellerh from the cyes the tearcs thatareat 
hand. T heſc teares arc extorted as they fall, and flow againſt our wills. Some 
other there are which we giue way to, when as any man makerh mention of 
| thoſe whom they haueloft. In this heauineſſe there is found ſome ſweetneſle, 
when we remember our ſelves of their pleaſant diſcourſe, of their agreeable 
| conuerſation,oftheir charitable picty.then doc our eyes open and poure forth 
| reares,asit werein joy. Totheſe wegive allowance, by thefe we are overcome. 
| Reſtraine not therefore,neyther give [1bertie to thy teares, by reaſon of thoſe 
that aſhſt thee,or attend vpon thee, beit that eyther they aredricd vp, or drop 
; downe,there is no ſhame in them, provided that they be not fained. Let them 
| flow ofthemſtlues, and they may flow in men temperate and well compoſed. 
| Oft-rimes they have flowed without any preiudice to a wiſe-mans authority, 
with ſo much temperance, that there neyther wanted humanity, or were diſal- 


 lowedindignity. Iris lawfull,fay I,to obey nature withoutthe blemiſhofgra- 
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| (imple and naturall atte&tion. There is acertaine accorum,cuen in ſorrow which 


reares there is ſomewhat tharis ſufhcient : vawiſe men,as in theirioyes, lo keepe 


| may comfort? Theſe are they that obicR againſt vs our roo much rigor, and 


dicare wholfome, hut by reaſon of their loathſomneſlc and indecency cannot 


one s 
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tie. 1 hancſcenc men that were venerable1n the tunerals of their children,in | 
whoſe lookes their lone was teltihed rowards their dead children, withour any 
vainc oltentation of gricuing. There was not any thing which teſtified nor a | 


ought to bc obſerucd by a wiſe-man. And as in orher things, fo likewiſe in 


they no meaſure in their ſorrowes. Accommodate thy ſclte peaccably vnto 
neceifitic, What incredible matter or nouelty hath fainc out ? How many men 
arethercavhole funcrals hauc beene celebrated, whoſe bodics haue beenc em- 
balmed and cmbowelled,and who weepeth for them ? As oftentimes as thou 
fhalr remember thar thy dead childe was an infant, thinke alſo that hee was a 
mortall creature,to whom nothing certaine was promiſed , whom fortune was 
not obliged ro bring vp to olde age, but to forſake then when it beit liked her. 
But ſpcake of him ottcntimes,and celebrate his memory as much asthou canſt, 
which oftentimes will be refreſhed in thee, if itmay ſalute rhee withour bitter- 
nefſe. For no man willingly converſerh with a forrowfullman,much leffe with 
ſorrow. It thou remember any ſpecches of his, if thou haſt during his infancy, 
heard any jelts of his toihy contentment, repeate rhem often, and conſtantly 
arme that he might hauctulhiled thoſe hopes which thy tatherly minde had 
conceiacd of him. Iris the attofan vnnaturall minde to forget a mans friends, 
and to bury cher memories with their bodies, and to weepe for them abun- 
dantiy,and to reniember them ilenderly. So birds and beaſts Joie their young 
ones with a violent and enraged afteftion, but with the loſſe of them it is whol- 
ly &tinguithed. T his bccommeth not a wiſe-man : let him continue his rec- 
membrance,forbeare his mourning. T hisdocI no wayes allory of, which Ae- 
trsZorcs ſaith that there is a ccrtaine ioy thatis allied to ſorrow , and that this 
lhould be affected at this time. I hauc ſet downe Metrodorus owne words, of 
which I doubt not what cenſure thou wilt yeeld ; for what is more abſurd then 
in ſorrow to affect pleaſurc,nay more, by ſorrow and teates to ſecke that which 


detame our precepts for their bardnefſe, becauſe wee ſay rhat ſorrory 1s ey- 
ther not to be 4dmitted into the minde, er quickly to be expelled outol it. Bur 
wacther oftheſe two is more incredible ood inkumanc,cyther not to feeleany 
lorrow forthe loſle of our friend, or to fearch pleaſure in ſorrow ? But thar 
which we teach is honeſt, when as our affeQion hath powred forth any teares, 
and (if may fo ſpeake it) hath skummed them that we ought notabandon our 
[eiues wholly vnto ſorrow, What ſaycſt thou? That we mixe pleaſure and 
forrow together. So ſtill we our child-cn by giuing them bread, fo pacifie we 
cur infants by powring in milke. Touching thy ſelte ar ſuch time as thy ſonne 
vurneth,or thy friend expireth thou canſt not permir thy leaſure to ceaſe, but 
wilttickle and flatter ſorrow it ſolfe : whether of both is more fitting, cyther to 
hea'erhe ſoule of all griefe,or to mixe gricfe and ioy together, ſay not onely to 
mixc,hpt to take occaſion of plcaſurc out of his ſorrow. So farre 1s it that ſor- 
row 1s 1ccompanicd with any pleaſure,ns CIetroorusthinketh. T his is lawiull 
'orvsto fay but valawfull tor you : you acknowledge but one good, which is 
pieaſure,and one euill, which is Paine, \What alliance may there be betweene | 
200d and cuill? But ſuppoſe there be ; now eſpecially muſt we finde the fame, 
and now it is that we muſt ſce whether paine be enuironed with any toy or 


pleaſure. Certaine remedies there are which applied co ſome partes of the bo- | 
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| beapplicdtoothers,2nd that in one place may profite without touch of mode. 
| ſtie,1s diſhoneſt in another part, where the wound mott appearcth. Artthoy | 
' nota{hamcd to hcale ſorrow withpleaſure? T his wound muſt be handled with | 
| more ſeuerity,rathcr prouc that the dead can teele noeuill; forit lo it were, he | 
{hould not be dead. Nothing, ſay I,hurteth him that 18 nothing. He liueth if | 
hebe hurt. Whether thinke!t thou him to be in bad caſe whois no man, or him | 
ehar as yet is ſome body ?Butimas much as he is not any more, there is not any | 
rorment that may ottend him; tor who can tcele it that 13 not ? neyther in as 
much as he1s,can hebe endamaged ; for he is delivered from the greateſt dan- 
| ger, which is death, by being no more. T his likewiſe let vs ſay to him that be. 
; waylcth and wanteth his childe,rauithed trom him in his young yeares. If thou 
| makea compariſon of the ſhortneſſe ot all mens liues, with the length of time 
| which 15 pait lincethebeginning ot the world, both young and olde ſhall inde 
' themſelves equall. For both the one and the other ot vs poſleſle as littleas no- 
| thing of that Iength and extent ofrime. A little is yet ſomthing, but ourlifeand | 
" nothing arealmoltal one,norwirhttanding we ſtretchit out as much as we may, 
| {uchis our follies. I hhauc written theſe things to thee, not becauſe thou ſhoul- 
deft attend from mc a remedic, which cometh roo late tor I ſuppoſe that thou 
| halt rolderhyiclte allthat which is contained in my leiters. But that I might 
| chattiſerhar little delay, wherein thou haft departed from thy lelte, and incon- 
\ <ution might exhort thee toarme thy lelte hereatter againſt aduecrlirics, and to 
loreſeca!l tortuncs alſaulrs,not as they might, bur as they ought ſuddenly to 
aft thee. 
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Ha indgement of Par ikivsSFABLANYS the Philoſopher , and ef his writings. 


FRE» Hou writcit to me that thou haſt very diligentiyrcad over thoſe 

| books of Fab1inw Papiriziintituicd of things Cid, but that they 
an{wered not thine expeRation. And atrerwards, forgetting thy 

© FEY {clic thar the queltion was of a Phtiofopher, thou acculeit his 
7x compo:ition. Bur putcalz it be ſo as thou lay ſt, that in ſteadot 

| well conching his words, he faith all thar commeth to memorie: firſt of all, this 
diſcourle hath his grace, and itthe proper ornament ofa ftile,lietle tavitie: for 

| think rhefets a greatdifference whether it eſcapeth or floweth. Now in this allo 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| which [amr ſpeake,thereisagreatdiffcrence : F:b:ar:s ſeemeth not ro meto 
| ſpeake much,bur to ſpeake ro the purpoſe. T o ſpcake truth his ftile 13 Ruent, but 
' notinforced, although it be currant enough. He conte!leth openly, and lerreth 
 vsſeethatiti3notan affected and labourcd ſtile, bur ſuch a onc as a man may 
know 1t was £.:tr:mnws Writing. [He pretengcd nottoccntront his diſcourſe, but 
trorctorme manners : he laboured not to ticklethe care, but rorcach &inftrut 
the minde. Furthermore,at ſuch time as he diſcourſed thou ſhouldeſt not have 
|caſurerocon'tderthe parts ofhis difcourſe, ſo much would the ſum mary ofthe 
wholerauilt)and detainethee. And ordinarily that waichis pleaſing ro vs,be- 
| ng pronounced Viut7 oce readily and preſently ,15nortlo pleating vnto Vs, being 
couched in writing Burthis alſo is agrearmartcr,to ſettle and occupie the (12ht 
\pona bookaithough adil:gentconremplation might find cut matter wortay 
reprehen!ion. It thou ask my opinion, more great is he that rauiſherh our wage- 
mentthen he that deſeruerh it.Sucha one is mote aſſured, andit I crre not, may ; 
more ; 
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more boldly promilc his writings perpetuitie. A labourcd diſcourſe becomes | 


nota Philoſopher. \W har thall becom of a gencrous and reſolute heart? when 
{hall hee make proofe of himſelte, if hee be atraid of wordes? Fabianus was 
notn-gligent in bisdi{courſe, but ſecure. Thou {halt finde nothing in him thar 
is bale and 1impertineat. T he wordes are choſen but nor affetcd, neither couch- 
cd according to the cuſtome of this time,or diſordered. They are words that 
haue their weight, that haue an honclt and magniticent ſenſe, although they 
be ordinary & vulgar, they are neither conſtrained nor doubtful! in a ſentence, 
burgraue & profound. We ſhall neither ſceany thing that is curralled & ſhorr- 


ned,nor any itru&ture vnht, nothing that is nor polithed, as the eloquence of 


this time requireth. Examinethis diſcourſe eucry way,and when thou hak be- 
held it on every (ide, thou ſhalt finde no ſtraights empric. Although it haueno 
Marbles ofdiuers colours, nor dividing or currents of waters running thorow 
chambcrs,norlittle cloſſers of ſparing and abſtinence, nor whatſocucr cle difſo- 
Jutcr::5,not contenting himſclte with a {imple & connenient decency, hath in- 


| ventedand mixed together, yet is the houſe wei] builded. Let vs now ſpeake of 


{tru ture and compoittion,for ail men arenot ofaccora hercin. Some of harſh 
wil 12uc it ſmooth, fomeare ſo much aiteRed to raſhneſle & auſterity, that if a 
iu do haporly end in apleating cadence, they purpolely diſhparethe ſame, 
and interrupt che clauſes exprefiy,leſtthey ihould be anſwerable to expcctati- 
on.iterd £270 his compoittion is oneheobſerueth his foot, his ſpeech is poli- 
hod,lmooih & not EFeminnte Contrariwiſe, 4//mm: Pollio'sdilcourle is vneuen 
and skipp111z,and fuch as will leau- thee when thou leaſtexpeReſt it. Tocon- 
Jen Ciceroall things end,in Polo they tail, excepra few which are tycd to 
onecertaine kind of cuſtom and e:zample. Belides,in thine opinion thou ſayeſt, 
that a'i things in his diſcourſe arc humble & ſcarce vpright,of which vice in my 
ivdgement heis freed : for they arc nothumble bur plealing, and are formed in 
ancquailand compoſed manner, not tied together but vnited, they want this 
rhetorical vigour nor thoſe points, and ſudden darted ſentences. But exa- 
mine the whole body,although ir be nor farded itis honeſt and wel faſhioned; 
His ſpeech hath no grace : bring me one whorn thou mayeſt prefer before Fabi- 
anw.Ifrhou produceſt Cicero, who hath almoſt written as many books in Philo- 
phy as Fabianzs,1 will give place ; yet is notthart preſently little thatis leſſethen 
ticpreateſt, Say that it is _UH/emns Polio, | will yeelde; butto rerurne thee 
an anſwere: To beatter theſe two,is roo very high when the queſtion is of elo- 
qnence. Name me Le belide theſe, for healfo hath written Dialogus,whicha 


111m may as wel cal Philoſophical as Hiſtorical:othcr books likewiſe, wherin he [ 


:rexceth expreſly of Philoſophie; to him likewiſe will I give place, yet conſ1- 
der how in#ny he exccederh, whois oucrcome bythree,& they therhree moſt 
cloquent.Buthe performeth nor al, his ſpeechisnot ſtrong, alrhough alate; it is 
not violent nor head!ong, alrhovgh abundant in words ; it 1s not perſpicuous 
but pure. T hou deſireſt a harpe declamation againſt vices,aconfident diſcourſe 
againſt dangers, a bould ſpecch againit aduerſitie, an inuefive againſt am- 
bitian. I will have wickedneſfe chidden, Juſt traduced, impatience bridled, 
Letthe termes of an Orartor bee ſtinging, of a tragique Poer ttately, of a Co- 
micke familar and plaine. Wilt thou have him countenance aſmall matter 
with words? Hehath {ddi&ed himſelfe to the genrlencſſe of things, he drawes 
oureloquence, and makes it follow after him, asthe ſhadow doth the bodie. 
Vndoubtedly all his words ſhall not be well placed and exatly couched toges 


ther ; neither in everyclauſe ſhall there bee a part that may quicken and a- 
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| waken men. I dare promiſe thar divers periods ſhall eſcape him to no purpoſe, 
| and that ſomtimes his difcourſeſhal ſlip away without mouing,but in al places 
| his wordes ſhall beagrecable, neyther ſhall there be any pauſe that will be dif: 
' pleaſant. In aword, he will make thee know that he belecued whatſocuer he 
' wrote. Thou ſhalt ſec that his intention was to make thee know what he ap- 

roucd,and nat to flatter thee : he demandcth nothing but thy good,and ſear- 
| cheth fornoughtelſe b ce thee endowed witha good conſcience. Ir isnor 
| applauſe which he delireth. Idoubt nor but his writings arc ſuch,and though 
I remember not their intents in genera!l, yet hauc I before mine eyes ſome paſ: 
ſages of the ſame, not in that I haue read them ouer lately, but for that have 
ſcenethem in| times paſt, and long {ince. Ar ſuch time as I heard him, his 
wordcs in my judgement were ſuch,not folid but full and natural, which might 
| allure a young and well diſpolcd man to vertue, and give him hope to artaine 


eg 
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| the true end ; which manner of reaching in my opinion, is more cfteuall then 
| any other, tor that of another kind maketh the auditors to loſe their harts, and 
raketh away their hope, which impreſſcth no other delire in them, but toimi- 
tate and follow the ſame. In briete, Fahiarus abounded in wordes without the 
| commendation of cuery ſcucrall part ; butall bisdiſcourſle in generall was cx- 
| quilt and magnificent. 
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' Ofthe ſudden dexth of one of his acquaintence,end by occaſion that we are ts truit or 
promiſe nothing to our ſelues. That all things are wncertaine, and therefore good 
| life 1s not to be deferred, neyther lonz life to be deſired: in concluſton , he controlleth 
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Very day,cucry houre ſhewcth vs how vaine and nought worth 
we be,and by ſome new argument admoniſheth vs thar are for- 
4 gcttull ofour frailty,whenas it compelleth vs ( who meditate vp- 
-) pon eternitic) to Jooke backe vntodeath, Askeſt thou me what 
[ this indution meancth ? T hou kneweſt Cornelis Senecioa Ro- 
mane Knighr,a man both rich, libcrall, and courteous, who from a flenderc- 
[tate beginning,had raiſed his fortunes, and had attained the ſpeedy meanesal- 
rcady tocompaſſethereſt. For dignity doth morcealily increaſe then begin. 
Monyalſo maketh the longeſt ſtay about pouerty,whilſt the creepeth out ofit. 
1 hs Sexecio aſpired vnto riches, whereunto there were two very eſfeuall 
meanesthatcondufted him, that is to ſay, the knowledge of getting, and the 
| meancs of keeping,whercof the one is ſufhcient to make a man rich. 'T his man 
| being wondertully frugall,no lefſe caretull of his patrimony then of his bodie, 
| when as according to his cuſtome he had ſeene me in the morning, when as 
| from morning to night he had ſitten by his friend that was 9 Ins ſicke,and 
. ay deſperare withouthope,aficr he had ſupped merrily, was ſeized with a ſud- 

den ſickeneſſe,that is to ſay,with the Squinancy, which ſtrangled him, and ſet his 
| louleatlibertie. He departed therefore within a few houres after he had per- 
 tormed all the offices of anable and healthfull man. He that traded with bis 
| money both by Sea and Land,thar had publique profits alſo, and left nokinde 

of profit vnſought atter, in the very height of his ſuccesfull fortunes, when as 
; money rained on cuery {ide into his coffers, was taken out of this life. 
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Now M AE L1BEY Sgraft thy peares againe, 
And plant thy vines vpon the pleaſant plaine. 


How fond athing it 15 to promiſe our {clues long life, whereas weare ſcarcely 
Lords and Maſters of ro morrgw. Ohow mad are they that feede on fained 
hopes,and long enterpriſes ? I wilt buy, 1 will build, I will lend, I will recover 
mydebts,I will haue ſuch and ſuch citares,and then when I am fully ſatisfied, 
will paſſe my full and weary age inrepoſe and quict. Buttruſt me, all things are 
vncertaine,yea cucn vnto thoſe that thinke themſclues moſtaſſured. No man 
ought to promiſe himſelfe any thing ofthat which isto come. Thatalſo which 
we haue lureſt hold-faſt of, flippeth thorow our fingers, and caſualtie cats that 
very cord in ſunder whereon we hauegreateſt hold-faſt. T here is a prefixed or-. 
dinance in the reuo[utions of the world,although they are marveilouſly obicu- 
red. But what concernethit me, whether that be certaine to nature, which is 
vncertaine to me } We purpole & intend great voyages by Sea, wherin we ſhall 
ſee many torraine parts,& reſolue not to return again into our country of along 
time: we muſtro the warres,and be richly recompenced after we haue paſlcd 
thorow al the degrees of armes,& haue had commiſſions & honorable charges, 
morcand more,the one after the other, when as in the meane while death fian- 
dcth by our ſides, and becauſe we neuer caſt our eyes on that which is ours, bur 
only vpon that which is anothers, from time to timethe examples of our frailty 
appeare vnto vs, whereon weneuer thinke, but at ſuch time as they ſtay before 
oureyes. But what is more fooliſh then to wonderto ſee that done in any day, 
which may bedonein eucryday. Itisa thing moſt aſſured, that the ſcope of 
our life is limitted by the inexorablencccfhitie of deſtinie,but no man knoweth 
how necreitis. Let vs therefore ſodiſpoſe our mindes, as if this preſent time 
wereourlaſt houre. Let vsdeferre nothing. Let vs daily make euen with life. 
[tisthegreateſt errourin life, that itis alwayes imperfect, and that ſome part 
thereof likewiſe is deferred. Hee that hath cuery day laid thelaſt hand on his 
life, needeth not time. But from this indigence procecdeth feare, and adeſire of 
the future deuouring and cating our mindes. T here isnothing more miſerable 
then the doubr of things to come, why they happen. The ſoutethardebareth 
whatitis that remainerh, or of what kind is agirated with an inexplicable feare. 
How ſhall we auoid this perplexitic ? By this one, it we prolong not our life in 
vaine diſcourſe, but gather itinto it ſelfe. For he to whom the preſenttime is vn- 
profitable, cannor haue any repoſe, in regard of the furure. But whereas what- 
ſoeucrisdue by me vnto my ſelfe, is reſtored to my ſelfe, whereas the confir- 
med minde knoweth that there is no difference betweene a day andan age: ſhe 
beholdeth, as it were, from an high tower, all thedayes and affaires that here- 
afrcraretocome,and with much laughter thinkcth on the ſequele oftimes.For 
what ſhould the varictie and mutabilitie of fortunes trouble thee, if thou be 
aſſured againſt incertainties ? Make haſt therefore (my Lacilhus ) toliue, and 


' thinkeeuery ſcuerall day, a ſeueralllife. W hoſoeuer ordereth himſelfe thus, 


hethat maketh cuery day his whole life, is ſecure. They that livein hope, haue 
neuer any time of reſt, they are alwayes deſiring and coucting : and the appre- 
henſion of death a thing moſt miſerable, and which maketh all rhings moſt mi- 
ſcrable never forſaketh them. From thence proceeded that diſhoneſt wilh of 
Mzcen,ss, who contented himſelfeto be weake, deformed,and tormented with 


| grieuous and ſharpe ſickneſſe, provided he might prolong his like amiddeſt the 
maſſe of theſe miſeries. Make | | 
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Make me weake in thigh and hand, 
Aake my feet infirme to ſtand, 
Shake my teeth, and meke them cracke, 
Stoope my ſhoulders, bend my backe , 
So my lifer emane, Icare not, 
Threaten torture, come andſpare not. 


This is towiſhan extreame miſery, if it ſhould hauc happened, and thelengrh 
of the punilkment is deſired, asit it were ſome life. I ſhould reputc him acon- 
remptible fellow, if he would live vnrill ſuch time as hee were tied to the gal- 
lowes. Yet this man ſaith, weaken me, prouidec that my ſoule may remainein 
my craſed and vnprofitable bodie: dishgure mee, if this counterfeit and mon- 
ſtrous bodic of mine may lengthenmy lite ſome dayes. Torture and crucitie 
me, if ſo be by that meanes I may live. It isa ſtrange matterin himto hide hig 
wounds thus,and to be content toremaine hanged and ſtretched vpon agibber, 
vpon condition that death, which isthe cnd of all puniſhment, and the ſoue- 
raignereracdie againſt all cuils, ſhould be deferred in his behalte. See heerea 
wondrous thing, I would have a ſoule to die without dying. What wouldeft 
thou with for,O Mecenas,but that the gods ſhould haue pitic on thee? Where. 
totendeth the villany of this verſe, proceeding from an etfeminatemind?Whar 
meaneth this coucnant inuented by ſenſelcfſe and madde feare? And to what 
purpoſe isthis ſhametull begging of loathſome life. Thinke you thar 7g! e- 
ucr recited this verſe vnto him, 


Toleaue thy life, w it athing ſo wretched ? 


He wiſheth the worſt of cuils, and thoſe things that are moſt grievous to be ſuf- 
tered, hee delireth to be grieuouſ]y tortured and hanged vp: and why, or for 
what recompencc, for ſooth, fora longer life. But whatis this mans lite? ro die 
long. Isthcre any man found, who had rather parch himſelfe vp amiddeſttor- 
tures, and to loſe one member aftcr another, and todie ſo oftentimes amiddeſt 
defluxions, as to die at one time ? Was thcre cucr any manthat had rather wiſh 
tolie couched all at his length vpon a miſerable bed languithing, deformed, 
crooked both before and behind, that beſides his violent {ickneſſes, had other 
more mortal!!, rhatdelireth to retaine a ſoule being tortured and rent in peeces 
by ſo many torments? Say now that the neceſhtic of death isnot agreat gift 
of Nature. Many as yetarercadic to vow farre worſe, yea cuen to betray their 
trends that they may live longer, and to deliver their children to be deflowred 
with their owne hands, that they might prolong their life, being guiltie of lo 
much wickednefle. We muſt ſhake off this delire of life, and learnethis,that it 
Skils not when thou ſuffcreſt any thing, which thou muſt ſuffer ſometimes: that 
a.) inallisto live well, without taking care how long, and that oftentimes allo 
this well liuing conſifteth inalife which is not long. 
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| Ihe freaketh ſ omewhat of the immortalitie of the ſaule, and then annexeth a queilion, 
hetber renowne doth vs any good after death.Firi he arputeth flenderly and Scho- 
|: cally, then about the end more efjectually, and leadeth oar mindes to God azd cc- 
le;/1all things. He approucth that this our bodie is our burthen and coucr that it ourht 
to be deſpiſed and ſhaken off, when God and time ſummon vs thereants. 


| 
| 
| 


| CSG Venas he is troubleſome that awakeneth another man, thatis ſea- 
W [47 * zcd with ſome pleaſant dreames, although it befained, tor he ta- 


a; keth away the pleaſure, yea ſuch notwithſtanding as bath the ct- 


E==59Y tect of truth. So thy Epiſtle hathdone me iniuric, for it hath re- 
| - called me froma thought and meditation, into which I was ſuH- 
' ently entered to the purpoſe, and had engaged my ſelfe further, had I not by 
this meanes beene diſturbed. I rooke pleaſure to debate vpon the cternitic of 
| ſoules, nay more, I was fully rclolued therein. For | ealily belcecucd the opini- 
' ons of great men, rather promiling then approuing lo gratetull a matter. ganc 
my ſelte ouer tothis ſo great hope, and now grow hatefull vnto my ſelte, and 
now contemned the reliques of my broken _ being readieto be transfer- 
rcd into that immeaſurable rime, and poſlcthon of that infinite cternitie, when 
as ſuddenly I was awakened by thy letter, which made mediſmiſle ſo ſweete a 
 dreame, which hereafter I will reutucand redeeme againe, as ſoone ag I have ſa- 
tisfied thy expeRation. T hou ſayeſtthat in my tormerletter I did not ſuffici- 
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our {:& doe approue, that the praiſe which a man obtaineth after death is a 
grcat good. T hat I haue notanſwered that queſtion which is oppoſed againſt 
vs. Of goods thatare diſtant (ſay they) there is none good ; but this isa thing 
diſtant and farrc off, T hat which thou propoſeſt (my Zualims) isa part of the 
queſtion, yct ſuch a part as ought to be debated vpon in another place: and 
thereture I neither would touch that, neither other things that weredeper- 
dent thercupon. For ſome Morall queltions as thou knoweſt are intermixcd 
with the Naturall. And therefore I entreated onely of that part which wholly 
concerneth manners. T hatis to ſay, whether it bea fooliſh and ſuperfluous 
thing totranſportour thoughts beyond the latter end of this life z whetherour 
g00ds perith with vs, and nothing remaineth of his, who is nothing ; whether 
we {hali feele any fruit of that which ſhall be (what focuer it may be) betore we 
may cnioy it. But all theſe queſtions pertaine vnto manners, and therefore are 
| they ranked in their proper placce But thoſc things which arc ſpoken by the 
| Logicians againſt rhis opinion, arc to be ſeucred, and theretore are they ſera- 
part. But now, ſince thou rcquireſtat this time a reaſon of all, ] will examine 
that which they ſay, and afterwards anſweretheir obieAions. It I propoſenor 
lomething firſt, a man cannot vnderitand the rcfutations. Whar is it that I 
would forctell 2 Thattherc are ſome continucd bodies, as a man : ſome com- 
' pound as athip, a houſe, and ail otherthings whoſe diuers partsare vnited to- 
| gether in one. Somelikewiſe that conliſt ot diſtant parts, whoſe members arc 
a5 y:t ſeparate,as an Armic,a Pcoplc, a Senate. Forthcy of whom this bodie 1s 
compoſed, are vnited together cither by law orductic, but by nature they arc 
| diſtinct, and cach one ſeuerall.\V hat is it likewiſe thatnow I will forete}? T hat 
we {uppoſerhat nothing is good, which is compoſed of things diſtant. For _ 
g00! 
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ently anſwere that queſtion, wherein I laboured to proue that which they of 
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- good mu!t bemznrained and goucrned by one ſpirit, and that tacre 15 but one | 
; principall of one good. T his 1s approuzcd by it {cite, it thou requirclt it to bee | 
- proucd,and in the mean whileit was to be {ct downe,to te cnd it mtghltberthe 
ground of pur diſcourſe. T bou wilt ſay, you other Stoicks maintainethar ng 

| good 15 conlolld ot things diftant. But this gloric whereof wce entreate, 1s 2 
tauourable opinion of good men. For as a good tame 15 not one mans words, 
neither intamic one mans mil-report : ſois it not praiſe to pleale one£00d man, 
many famous and worthy men mult confent herein to make it gloric, Bur this 
contilteth in diuers mens 1wdgements, and namely thoſcrhar are diltant, there. ' 
tOorcitis not good, giory ({airh he) is a commendation giuen by good men to a ! 
ood man : commendation 15 a ſpcech, a ſpeech is a voice that {1gnifieth ſome- | 
thing. Burthe voice, although it be a o00d mans voice, 15 not goodnelic, For | 
wharſocuer ago0d mandoth, 1s not alwayes good. For beclappeth his hands ' 
' and hifleth. But neithcr will any man ſay that his clapping or hiflng is good, * 


j 
| 
| 
| 


| an 
; although he applaud and admircall whatſocueris his, no more then he will do | 
his \nee!ing or coughing. T herctore glory is not good. Ina word, tell Vs whe- | 
ther this good concerneth the praiſcr, or tiim rar 15 praiſed? It the praier, it | 
15 as much as1f thou ſhouldeſt ſay, that another mans good health is mine, but | 
topraiſe thoſe that are worthy isan honc{t ation, therefore this good concer- 
neth the prailcr, trom whom this action com meth not irom vsthatare praiſed. 
' Burthis 15 that which is in queltion. Tanſwere brieteiy to theſe obieQions. Firſt 
' the queſtion 15 at this day, whether any go0d may be compoled of thoſe things 
that arediitant z and both partics hauethcir reaſons. Secondly, praiſe defireth 
nor many ſuftrages: torit may be contented with one good mans 1udgement, 
who onely isa competent Tudge, to lay that all they who reſemble him are 
£00d.\V hat then(ſaith he) ſhal fame depend vpon the eſtimate of one man,and 
infamic tied ro the miſcreport of another man? Glory alſo(ſaith he) as Ivnder- | 
itind, 1s ſpread more largely. For it requireth the conſent of many men. The | 
condition of theſe, and ot this arcdifterent. \VhyzBecauſe it a good man hauea 
g00d opinion of me, I am inthe ſamecſtare thar I ſhould be, when as all good 
| men ſhould havelike thought of me. For it all of them knew me,they would 
| 1umpc in th2opinionot this one man. They have burone and the ſame wdge- 
| ment.and they that cannot differ, doe neceſiarity agree in their opinions. T her- | 
| fore, that which one thinketh importerh as much, as it all ot them had ſpoken 
| becauſe they cannot boot any other opinion. T he opinion of one man (laith | 
| he) ſuticerh not tovive giory and renowne vntoanorhcr, Tothis I anſwere, 
tit herein the opinion of one aunleth as muchas of all, for if cucry one Of 
them be Comanded, they will anſwere alike. In this ptacc the judgements of | 
thoſe thar diſagree are divers, the aftetions difterent. Thou (hair finde all | 
tin intht> world doubttull, itght,and ſufpeted.T hinkeſtthouthatall mens 
mindes are alixe? Vndoubred!y rhe ſame man isnot of the ſame opinioh al- 
vavez. Truths pleaſing to the good, and this truth neither changerh his vi- 
297 or colour. Amonglt the wicked there are falliries wherein they accord, brt 
theret5 nothing butinconftancie, repugrancic and diſcord in a lie. But praiſe 
'fanh he) 15 but a voice ſpread in then're, and thar a word meriteth not the 
| name of gy0d;when as they fay that praiſe is the commendation of £009 men, 
| delmwercd by 206d men;now refcrre itnotto theuwords but tothe ſentence For 
| 


aithougha good man hold his peace, and yet indgerh any man worthy of com- 
mendation, by'this is hee commended. Betides, there iz a difference betwixt 
| theſe two words, Praiſe, and Prat/72, which requireth explication. L eljucringa 
| : tun-ra!: 
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-ncrall Oration, we vic not this word praiſe but prayling , which con Gifterh in 


' wordes. But ſaying that ſome one is worthy ofpraiſe, we vnderſtand by this 


| word the iuſt judgements of men, rather then their ſpeeches. So then praiſe 
*| ſhall bethe right opinion of him who without ſpeaking, priſeth in himſelican y 


good man. F urchermoreas I have ſaid, praiſe hath relation to the thought,nor 
{nto the words, which cxpreſle the praiſe which is conceived inwardly,and vt- 


| tered to the knowledge of many men, He praifeth whoiudgeth that he oughr 


to praiſe, when as the T ragique Poet ſaith,That it i& « mwegnificent thing to be Pret- 
ſed by a praiſe- worthy man: he meaneth that this praiſe-worthy man 1s worthy of 
praiſe. And when another Poctot rhe ſame time faith thar praiſe nouriſheth 
arts,he ſpeaketh not ofa flatterie which corrupreth arrs. For there is nothing 
that hath ſo much ſoiled eloquence,and all other ſtudies addifted to the eare, 
asthe applauſe of the people. Fame would be publiſhed and bruited, praiſe 


' would nor, for ſhe reſpeeth not wordes, but contenteth her ſelfe with iudge- 


| ment; (he is accomplithed,not onelyamongſtthoſe that are ſilent, but likewiſe 
| amongſt thoſe that oppoſe themſelues againſt her. Now will I geclare what 
| difference there is betweene praiſe and glorie, Glory conſiſteth on man y mens 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


iudgments,Praiſe on good mens. T o whom returneth the good of praiſe(faith 
he)eyther to himthatis praiſed,or to the praiſer? Both to the one & to the o- 
ther. [tisa great good for me to be praiſed, for nature hath created me a lover of 
ail men: I rcioycethat I hauedone well, & one of my contentments is to hauc 


| met with men which take plcaſure in thoſe vertuous afts which I might have 


done. T hat manyare thus diſpoſed isa good which they enioy,but I have m 
part in it alſo, being of that mind that I think other mens good be mines 
lythole mento whom Iam the cauſc of this good which proceeds from vertue. 
Butevery occaſion of vertue is good, which they could not enioy if I were nor 
vertuous.So thena true praiſc is acommon good, both to him that praiſeth,and 
him that is praiſed,as — as a iuſt ſentence is the good and honour both 
ofthe Indge and the partie whoobtaineth profit by thecauſe. Doubteſtthou 
that juſtice is not a good both tothe debtorand creditor? It isiuſtice and _ 
ot 


| topraiſea man thart meriteth praiſe,and conſequently is acommon good, 


tohim that praiſeth, and him thatis praiſed: we haue ſufficiently anſwered 
theſe cauillers. But this ſhould not be onr purpoſe to ſow fubtilties, and ro 


draw Philoſophie from her majeſtieinto theſe ſtraights: how farre better is it | 


togocthe open and dire way, then to finde out by-pathcs and looſe our 
ſcluestherein,and be conſtrained to returne backe,to ourgreat trouble and pre- 
wdice? For theſediſputations are nonght elſe but the paſtimes of men that 
would cunningly beguile oneanother. Rather tell mec how naturall a thing 


tistoextend the mindeto infinitie. A great and generous thing is mans mind, | 


itendureth not to be circumſcribed by any limits, but thoſe which are com- 
mon tohim with God. Firſt ofall, he acknowledgeth not himſelfe ro be natu- 
turally bred in any region or land whatſocuer , as in Epheſiws or Alexanaria,or in 
any other countrey of the greateſt extent, or moſt peopled, All whatſocueris in- 


| uironed by the continent of heaven is his countrey, that is ro ſay, his round, 


compoſed of Seas and Lands mixed together, within which the extent of the 
ayre ſeperateth and vniteth things celeſtiall and rerreſtriall, in which ſo on 
g0ds diſpoſed in due order arc intentiuve toexecnte their commiſſons : ſecond- 
ly,.ſheendureth notto be circumſcribed by yeares: all years (ſaich he)are mine, 
n0ageis locked vp to great wits, there is no time thorow which humane 


thought hath nor pierced. When thatday which muſt make a ſeperation be- 
twiXxr 
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twixt the bodie and ſoule thus vnited,as youlſce [ will leauethis bod y, wherel[ 
foundit,and will reftorc my ſelte vnto the gods; neyther am I now without 
them, butin ſuch ſort,as I teele my ſelte detained in this heauic and carthly pri- 
fon. By theſedclayes of mortall lite we make an entrance to that better and 
longer lite. Euen as our mothers wombe containeth VS nine monthes, and Pre- 
pareth vs not torcmaine rhercin alwates,but for another place for whichit ſve. 
meth we {trine both hand and foot,as ſoone as wearercadiec to breathe and hc 
inthe airc; ſoby the meancs oi this ſpace of time, whichis betwixt our infancy 
and age,we aſpire vnto another birth of nature. Another originall, another e- 
ſtate of things attendeth vs. We cannot as yet ſuftcr the heaven, but by means 
ot this great cxtent which is berweene themand vs: for which cauſe bchoide 
' thou witha ſertled eycthat determined houre which is not the laſt vnto the 
| ſoulc,but oncly to the body. YW hatſocuer goods of this world thou beholdeſt 
about thee, look on them as if they were the baggage and moucables of an Inne. 
We muſt paſle further; nature leaucth vsas naked at theiſſue of this world, as 
we were vpon the entry : thou haſt brought nothing with thee, neyther ſhalt | 
thou carry away any thing with thee ; nay more, thou mult leauein the world 
a great part of that which thou haſt brought with thee. I hou ſhalt be ſpoyled 
of that skin that incloſed thee,and the Jaſt cloth that couercd thee ; thou thalt 
leaue thy {icth and bloud, whichis diſperſed thorow thy whole body; thy 
bones and nerucs ſhall be taken ſromthee,, which were the ſupporters of ſo 
many fraile and flecting things. This day which thou teareſt {o much, and 
which thon calleſt thy laſt,is the birth day of an eternity. Lay aſide thy bur: 
then. Why delayeſt thou ? Is it ſo long lincethat chou forſookeſt a body, that 
is to ſay thy mothers womb where thou wert hidden, toenter into this world? 
\Why itriucſt thou,and dallicſt thou? Thy mother when thou wert borne la. 
boured hardly to be delivered ofthce, T hou {ighett, thou weepeſt, and thisis 
that which the infant doth as ſoone as he 1s borne. Bur then wert thou to be 
| pardoned, becauſcas then thou wert but new born,and without tne knowledge 
' of any thing. Being iſſued trom this hote and ſoft couch of thy mothers en- 
trailes,thou haſt breathed a more freer aire; then feeling thy ſelfe touched 
with «a hand ſomcwhat more hard,thou that wert ſoft and tender,couldeſt not 
endurc it without crying : and it 15notto be wondered at that thou remainedlt | 
altoniſhed and dauntcd amongſt ſo many things, which were vnſecne before, 
conlidcring that thou neither haddeſt knowledge nor apprehenſton of any 
thing.Letitnot be anew thing now vnto thee to be ſeperared from that wher- 
ot betorc time ton haſt beene ſome portion: acquit thy ſelfe willingly of thele 
members whick. are now ſuperfettlicile , and Jay alide this body, wherein thou 
halt inhabited {o longtime. It {hall be cut in pieces, deuoured and brought to 
nothing. \Why art thou agricucd ? Sogoes the world. The caules which in- 
{»ldetheinfantsin their mothers wombe {hall be broken and rotten. Why 
loucſt thou earthly goods,as if they were thine ? Theſe arc but the foulds that 
wrap thee in. A day will come that will vnfould them, and will draw thee out 
ofthe company ofthis villenous and ſtinking wombe. Fly now ont of this 
wor'd with a forward courage, eltrange thy ſelfe from all things, yea, oftholc 
thingsthathe neceſſarie. T hatdone, meditate on ſomewhat more high and 
ſublime. One day the ſecrets of nature ſhall be diſcouered vnto thee, this ob- 
 {curitic ſhall be clearcd, and a ſhining light ſhall refle& vpon thee on eucry (ide. 
| T.hinke with thy (clfec how great this brightneſſc is of fo manv celeſtiall bodies, 


' which mixctheirlights rogether. So faireaclecre ſhall neuer be obſcured by 
| any 
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The Epiſtles. 


| any darkenellc : the heauen ihall beas glorious in onepart as inanothet, Day 


| and nightarc the reuolutions of the regions of the ayre. Thou wilt conteſle. 


| that thou baſt liued in darkneſle, when as thou {halt freely ſee the whole light, 
which now thou beholdeſt obſcurely thorow thele narrow circles of thine 
eyes,and from a farre,yet not without aſtoniſhment. What wile thou fay of 
thedivinelight, when thou fhalrſecitin bis place? Such a thought as this will 
not {ufter our ſoules to gather ruſt or durt,it hindereth vs eyther from humb- 
ling our hearts too low, or railing them roo high. Shee maintaineth thar the 
gods are witncſlcs ofall things,and will that we be approued by them, that we 
depend on their will, that we haue the day ofetcrnitiealwayes before our cycs. 
V; hoſceuer hath any apprehen(1on hereof in his ſoule, he hath no feare of Ar- 
mics,the Trumpet amazeth him nothing, there is no threat that may make 
him fcare. He that expezRteth death, can he be without teare ? whereas the 0- 


| ther (whocſteemeth that the ſoule remaineth and ſubliſteth during his aboad + 


inthe priſon ofthe bodie, in departing from which (he is diſſipated) ceaſeth 
' not to demeane himſelte in ſuch ſort, that after his death he pretenderh to ſerue 
choſe that ſuruiue in ſom other ſort: for alchogh he be raken trem our ſight, yer 


The mans great vertue,and h4 countries elorie, 
And rondrous value come to memories. 


Thinke how much good examples profite vs,and thou ſhalt finde that the me- 
| moric of worthy perſonages isno lefle profitable for vs thentheir preſence. 


Eersr, CIIL. 


part ; and be thou curteois and willing to doe good unte allmen. 


EZ D Hy regardeſt thou on cuery ſide thoſe things that may betall 
WAA? thee,and happily may not chance vnto thee ? I meanc tire or 
| 22 ruine,and other inconueniences which happen vnro vs, butlay 

ZANE notin waite for vs. Rather conſider and auoydethou thedan- 
gers which attend and ſurpriſe vs. Theſecaſualticsarerare, although they be 
gricuous,to ſuffer {hip-wrack,to be overturned our ofa Coach. Butfrom a man 
daily a man expeReth the moſt danger, prepare thy ſelfe againſt this euill, and 
contemplate it withopen eyes. For there is no euill more frequent, more ob- 
ſtinate,neyther any one more flattering. The tempeſt threatneth before it ri- 
ſeth: the houſes cracke before they fall : the ſmoake forcrelleth that the fire is 
akindling. But the mifchicfe that a man doth is ſudden, and the neererthe c- 
uillis,the more ſecretly isithidden. T houart decciued ifthoutruſt their looks 
that meete thee: they have the faces of men, but the hearts of fauage beaſts, but 
that the firſt aſſavlr of beaſts is moſt violent, which they cannot auoyde : for 
nothing but neceflitie moueth them to hurt; either by hunger or feare they are 
enforced to fight,bnt a man taketh pleaſure rodeftroya man. Bur thinkethon 
ſothatthe danger is by a man,to the cnd thou mayeſtthinke what the office of 
1manis. Conſider the one,to the end thou be nor offended, and the other,to 
the end thou offend nar. Rcioyce at every mans profit , and be foric for their 


barmes,and bethinke thy ſelfe what thou oughteſt ro performe, and whatroa- 
Oo voyde. 


The malice and treaſons of men among#t themſelues,yet doe not thouſs,but lay them «- | 


| 
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void. By living thus, whar getteſt thou? Thou mayeſtalwayes auoide that | 
men doc thee no outrage, bur thou canſt not chuſe bur be deceiued by them. | 
Eſpecially endeuour thy ſelte ro take thy retreat to Philoſophie, ſhee will de 
tend thee in her boſome. In her SanRuariceither {halt thou be ſafe, or (afer. 
Men ioftle notone another,except they walke in the ſame way. But of al things 
beware to boalt of thy Philoſophic. Many men by rooproudly boaſting, and 
vainely vaunting thereof, haue periſhed, Ler it ſuthce thee that ſhee ſpoilerh 
thee of thy vices, that ſhe reprochcth notother men of thcirs,that the abhorre 
' not from publike manners, that ſhe bchauc her ſelte modeſtly, without cauling 
men thinke of her,that ſhe condemnerh all that which ſhee doth nor her ſelfe 
A man may be wiſe without making {hew thereof, and without enuying any 


man. 


E *ts$T. CIHIL. 


Of hu ſickneſſe awd the cure, and the charitie his wife had of him. That he had chanzed 
his abode for recreation ſake and hereupon an excelent diſcourſe pon trauale.That 
It s not proſutable of it ſelfe, except it be made ſo by the minde. Let that be amended, 
an the affections cat off, and that then euery ſtation and eilate will be pleaſing. That 
there i likewiſe another kinde of trauaile, ro haue recourſe vnto ancient and great 
men, tobehold them in our thoughts, and to imitate them, Thus rooteth out vices, that 
planteth wvertues, and totby inuitethhe LvetLLivs. 


v4 Flcdinto my Grangeat Momentanum: but why thinkeſtthon? 

to ſhun the Citie ? No, the tcuor which began to ſeazc vpon me. 

3 And now alrcadic ſhe had laid hold on me. Forthwith therefore 
| 22>} [PEAS Icommanded my Coach to be made readie, although my wife 
ESD Pavhnawere againſt it : My Phyſitian having touched my pulſe, 
and finding theartcrie beating incertainly and contrary to nature, ſaid that it 

' was the beginning of a fcuor. Yer notwithſtanding I reſolucd my ſelfe to ſet 
torward ; remembring me of a ſpecch of Ga/zo, my Lord and Maſter, who 

' being in Achaia, and feeling bimlelte ſurpriſed with a teuor, forthwith embar- 
| kid himſclte,crying out that this {icknelle of his proceeded from theaire ofthe 
Country, and not trom his bodie. T his rould I ro my Paulina, who recommen- 

. &ed my health vnto me, For whereas I know that her ſoulc is tranſlatcd and li- 
- ucth in mine, for her content ſake I begin to hauc a care of my health. Butal- 
| though that old age hath fortified me againſt diuers difhculries, yerat this pre- 
' ſent begin I toloſe this benefit of age. I thought thatin this old man there was 
a vong man, that was ouer much tendered. $o then, becauſe I cannot require 

| that my wife ſhould loue me more entirely then ſhe doth, ſhe hath begged ſo 
much at my hands,that now I cherilh my ſelfe more tenderly then I otherwiſe 
did. For we mult give way vnto honeſt aftetions, and ſometimes alſo,if vrgent 
cauſes require it, our ſoulc in honor of our triends is to be recalled,though it be 
ro our torment, and retained berwixt our tceth, becauſe a vertuous man 15 
| bound toliuc, not as long as he likerh, but as long as he muſt. He rhar without 
' reſpeR of his wite and friends, laboureth for noughtelſe bn1t to end his life,but 
' demaundeth death is ouer delicate. Let the foule have this commandement 
ouer her ſelte, (when the protitof thoſe, ro whom ſheis obliged, requireth the 
ſame) ro ſhunnedeath, nor onely for her owne cauſe, bur likewiſe when ſhee 15 
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| vpon the point todiilodge and leane the bodie, to reenter againe,to the end the 


may be enabled ro doe her triends ſeruice. Itistheargumentot a great minde 
rorcturne vntolite for another mans good, as diucrs great perſonages haue ma- 


| ny tumes done. And thisalſo eſtceme Ito be a great humanitie, to mainraine 


oid age more intentiuely, (the faireſt fruit whereotconſiſtethin maintenanceof 


' her health, and in liuing more orderly then he was accuſtomed) if thou knew 


that to be a thing cither pleaſant, profitable, or wiſhed for of any of thy 


| friends. Morcouer,there is agreat ioy and profit therein. For what greater con- 


rentment may there be, then to be ſo dearcly beloued by a mans wife, that for 


| thatcauſe thou ſhouldeſt become more louing to thy (elfe? My Paulinatherforc 
| cannotonly impute her feare vnto me,but minecal Deane thou thertore 


what ſucceſſe my determination had in going into thecountry ? As ſooneas1 
had gotten out of rhe foggie aire of Rome, and from the ſtinck of the ſmookie 
chimneyes thereof, which bcing ſtirred, power forth whatſocuer peſtilent va- 
pours they held incloſcdin them, I felt an alteration of my diſpoſition.” How 
much,thinkeſt thou,was my ſtrength encreaſcd when I came vnto my Grange? 
No ſooner entercd I the meads, but I beganne to ruſh vpon my meate with a 
{trong appetite. Thus therefore for the preſent havc I recoucred my fcife, 
this icanneſſc of bodic which hath no ſecuritie of health, and which beginnerh 


 rodecline, is vaniſhed from me, and I beginneto ſtudiediligently. The place 


ycelds little furtherance thereunto, if the minde be not aſliſtant ro it felfe, for if 
he liſt amidſt all affaires and troubles he may hauea place of retirement. Bur 
he that maketh choice of the place,and idleth it vainly, ſhall encry where finde 
a nooke wherein to reftrainc himſelte. Forit is reported that Socrates (hearing a 
certaine man complaine thar he had loſt his tzme tn trauelling heere and there) 
returned this anſwere : not without cauſc hath rhis befailen thee, forthon rra- 
velledft with thy ſelfe, O how happic would ditters men be, if they could 


| wander from themſelues. Bur they are the firſtthar ſollicite, corrupt, and ter- 
| rihe themſelues. Whar auaileth ir to paſſethe ſeas, and to change Cities? If 


thou wil flic theſe things wherewith thou art vrgcd, thou necdeſt not be in an- 
otherplace, but become another man. Put caſe thou wert come to Athens, or 
toRhodes ; chuſe what Citic thou pleaſeſt. What skilleth it what manners 
they have? Thou ſhalt carry thither thine owne. Thinkeſt thou thar riches 
make men happic? Pouertic ( yea the appearance and preſumption thereof, 
which is a lamentable opinion) {hall inceſJantly torture thee. For although 
thou poſleſſeſt much, yet becauſe another man hath more,thou ſhalt ſecme vn- 
to thy ſelfe by ſo much the poorer, by how muchthe other is more rich. Sup- 
poſcſt thou that honoursare good ? It ſhall grieue theethat ſuch a man is made 
Conlul,and that ſucha one hath twice enioyed the Office,it thal vex thee when 
thou ſhalt finde in the publike regiſters any mans name otrener then thine 
owne. So great ſhall the furic of thy ambition be, that it any one ſhall our- 
trip thee, thou wilt not thinkethat any marcheth behind thee, Wilr thou ſup- 
poſe death to be an extreame cuill ? When as there is nothing cuill inir, but the 
teare which is before it, not only the dangers, but the ſuſpitions wil terrifie thee. 
T hou ſhalt inceſſantly be tormented with dreames and ſhadowes. For what 
{hall itprofit thee that thou haſt eſcaped ſo many Cities of Greece, and made 
thy way by flight thorow the middeſt of thine enemies? Peaccit ſelfe ſhall af- 
fright thee. T hou ſhalt no wayestruſt choſe things that are molt affureg, as 
looneasthy minde ſhall be ſhaken. For as ſoone as ſhe hath gottenacuſtome 
to cntertaine improuident feare, thou artno more diſpoled to enterraine any 
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| repoſeor contentment in thy (cle. For ſhe ſhunncth nor, but flicth from the | 
| ſtroake, but if we turne our backes to atHidtions, they hauegreater holdtait on | 
vs. Thou wilt judgeit agricuouscuill to loſe any ot thole tricnds thou haſt lo- 
ucd, whereas meane whilc tt isas great toily co bewaile them, as to weepe, be- 
cauſe the leaucs of thy taire ſhadowing trees, which adorne thy houle, are tal. 
len and ſhaken tothe ground. As much flouritherh the one, asthe other which 
dclighteth thee. Death will ſhake downe thcone to day, the other to morroyw. 
Bur as wee ſuffer patiently the fall and loſle of the leaucs of ourtrees, becauſe 
they will ſpring againe: ſo oughteit thou to endure the loſleof thy friends, 
| whom thou concetteſtto be the ioyesof thy life, becauſe they ſhall bereſtored, 
' although they be nor now borne. But they {hall not be ſuch as they were whi- 
| left they remained in this world. Neither thalrtthou thy ſelfe be the ſame. E. 
| very day,cucry houre changcth thee, but in others the nouriſhment appcarcth | 
' more catily, heere it lieth hidden, becauſe it is not done openly. Some are | 
' carried away ;z but wee our ſeluesare ſecretly ftolne away. Wilt thouthinke 
| of none of theſe things. Wilt thou apply no remedies to theſe wounds, bur 
{end vntothy ſelfe thecauſes of thy cares, by boping ſomething and deſpai- 
ring other ? If thou beeſt wiſc, mixe the one with the other, ncither hope thou 
without deſperation, neither deſpaire without hope. hat can trauell profit 
any man of it ſelfe? It rempereth nor pleaſures,it bridleth not delires, it pacihi- 
cthnot diſpleaſures, it breaketh not the vntamed aſlaultsof loue. Toconclude, 
it disburtheneth the minde of noeuill, neichcr gineth 1udgement, nor ſhaketh 
ofterror, but detaineth the minde for a ſhort time, and catertaineth it with no- 
ueltic of things, as we ſce children ſtand at gaze, when they behold anything 
which they haue not ſcene. Toconclude, this going and comming doth no 
' more but makethe inconſtant thought more light and ſtirring, which in the } 
height ofhiscuill, prouoketh and alterethir ſelfe in ſuch ſort, that they who 
molt carneſtly trauclled into any countrey; depart from thence more haſtily, 
| and after the manner of skipping birds, flic thence taore ſwiftly, then they 
| came thither. Trauecll will giue thee knowledge of Nations, will ſhew thee 
the new formes of Mountaines, the ſpacious and vnaccuſtomed plaines, the 
Valleyes watered vvith running Riuers, ſome floud that bath a certaineno- 
table propertie, as Nilus, vvhichencreaſeth in Sommer, or T ypris, vvhich 
looſ- a it ſelfe, then hauing made a long circuit vnder the carth reentereth 
| bjs channel], and reneweth his ſwift and ſpacious courle as before, or hovv 
| Meanaer (the cxcrcile and play of all Poets) maketh an infnite vvindlas 
| of turnes and retures, that oftentimes diſcharging hcr ſclte from her owne 
channell ſtreameth along the bedde of her neighbour flouds, and fo retur- 
neth. But ſuch voyages will neither make thee morc hea!thic, or more vvilc. 
; We muſtconuerſe amongſt ſtudies, and amongſt the authors of wiſdome,that 
| wee may learne that which wee delire to know, and ſceke out that which is as 
, yet vnfound. By this meanes muſt the minde bee redeemed from miſcra-, 
| ble ſcruitude, and fer at libertic. As long as thou ſhalt bee ignorant of 
thar vvhich thou ſhouldeſft flic or follovv, of that vvhich is neccſlarie and 
| {uperfluous, of that vvhich is 1uſt and honeſt, this may nor bee ſaid atra- 
| uaile, bur an errour. This turmoyle vvill comfort thee nothing, for thou 
wandereſt accompanicd by thy affeions, and thy euils follow thee. Would 
to God they might follow thee.and were further off from thee: now thou bea- 
reit them onthy back, thou l-adeſtthem nor. For which cauſe they cuery way 


weigh thee downe,and feare thee with equallincommadities. T helicke man 
mult 
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mult ſecke out tor a good medicine,not for anew country. Hath any one bro- 
| ken his leg,or put a memberout of joynt? He gets not to his coach, he embarkes 
| not1n his1hip, but calleth fora Phyſitian, tothe end he may vnite that which | 
was broken, and ſet the joynt ih his place that was diſlocated.” To what end 
then thinkeſt thou, thatby changing thy countty;thou mayeſt heale thy brui- 
ſed and broken mindeinfo many places? This euiltts more greatthen to be cu- 
red by being carried hitherand thithet. Trauell neither makerha Phyſitian nor 
an Orator. T here is neither art nor ſcietice that is learned by changing place in 
this ſort. W hatrhen,1s hot wiſdome which is the greateſt treaſure of all others 
[earned in trauels } T'ruir mee, there is no tournoy that may retire thee apart 
from thy deſires, thy difpleaſures, and thy teares,or if there were any, all man- 
| kind by troopes wouldtrauell and flotke thither. So long will theſe euils preſſe 

thee and macerate thee whileſt thou wandereſt by land and ſea; as long as thou 
| bearclt the cauſes of thine evils inthee. Wondereſt thou at this, thar thy flighr 
protiterh thee nothing. Why man, the things thou flicſt are with thee. Mend 
thy ſelfe therefore, {hake offthy burthens, and at leaſt-wiſe containethy deſires 
within compaſſe. Roote all wickedneſle out of thy minde, it thou wilt baue 
thy trauels delighttull, healerhy companion. Auarjice will cling vnto thee as 
| long asthou liueſt with acoucrous and baſe companion. Pride will cleaue vnto 
thee, as long as thou conuerſeſt with a proud man. T hou wilt neucr lay afide 
thy crueltic in a Hang-mans company. The fellowthip of adv}terers will en- 
kindle thy luſts. If chou wilt bediſcharged of vices, thou muſt retire thy ſelfe 
a farre off from all euill examples. Avarice, diſſolution, cruc]tie, fraud (ſuch 
enemics that approcking thee, will wound thee grieuoul]y) are within thee, 
Acquaint thy Fe fe with the better ſorr, line with ſuch as Cats, Lewes, and Tu- 
bero were: and it thou takealiking to live among the Grecians, conucrfe with 
Socrates and with Zeno: T heonewill teach thee how todic, if it be needfull, 
the other how to die before it be needful], Line with Chry/ppms and Poſidonins : 
T hele will reach thee the knowledge of diuineand humane things. Theſe will 
command thee to put in practiſe that which thou haſt learned, and not ro con- 
tent thy ſelfe with a -olilhed rongue, which tickleth the eares of the hearers, 
butto tortifie thy heart, and ro confirmeit to confront caſualtie. For the on- 
ly port of this troubled and turbulent lite is to contemne thoſe things that may 
| happen, to remaine reſolute to oppoſe anaked boſome againſt all the darts of 
aduerlitic, without playing the coward, or ſccking ſtarting holes. Nature hath 
created vs valiant,andasto ſome creatures ſhe hath giuena feirce, to ſome aſub- 
till, ro otherſome a fearefull : ſo hath ſhe given vsa glorious and high ſpirir,that 
ſecketh where he may live moſt honeſtly, not moſt ſecurely ; reſembling the 
world, which in as much as humane abilitie will give him lcaue, hee followeth 


Heisthe loue of all things, and aboue all things. Hee therefore ſubmitrerh 
himſelfe to nothing, nothing ſeemerh heavie vnto him, nothing that may 
makea man ſtoope. 


Trauaile and death are wzly to behold. 


Nothing ſo, ifa man might bzhold them clearcly,and breake thorow the dark- 
neſſe. Many things that have beene eſteemed dreadfull by night, have proned | 
rifles and jeſting ſporrs by day. : 


and counterfeiteth. He ſeeketh nothing but praiſe, and deſireth to be ſcene. | 
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Tranaile and death are wgly to behold. | 


Worthily wrote our Yirgil, he faith that they were not terrible indeed, butin 
ſemblance, that is, they ſeeme ſo to be, butare not. What 1s there, ſay [,in theſe 
ſodreadtull as fame bath reported them ? What is there I pray thee (my Z,. 
cidbus) that a man ſhould feare cither labour or dearth? Yer meecte I with thoſe 
men, thar thinke all that impoſſible which they cannot doe, and ſay that wee | 
ſpeakegreater matters then humane nature may ſuſtaine or eftet. Burt how 
farre better opinion haue I of them? Theyalſo can doe theſc things, bur they 
will not. To conclude, whom haue cuer theſc precepts failed that havedained 
to make vic of them, who found them not more calie in ation then in inſtry- 
ion? Itis not becauſethey are diffcult,that we dare not ; but becauſe wedgare 
nor, they arc dificuir.Yetit you requirean example, behold Socrates,that moſt 
patient man, toiled in ſo many dangers; inuincible in pouertie, which his do. 
meſtique burthens made moregrieuous and cumberſome, inuincible in thoſe 
Jabours he ſuffered in warre, and wherewith at home he was daily exerciſed: | 
whethcr you reſpett his wife fierce in manners, and froward in tongue or his 
| rebellious and diſobedient children, more like rheir mother then their father, 
So forthe moſt part he cither was in warre, or in tyrannie; or inlibertic, more 
cruel] then warres or tyrannies. Seuen and twentic yeares he bare armes, and 
| having laid themaſide, he ſaw his Citic enthralled vnder thirtic Tyrants, of 
which the moſt part of them were his enemies. Thelaſt of theſe is hiscon- 
| demnation vrged againſt him for moſt hainous crimes. The violating of Reli- 
| gion is objected againſt him, and the corruption of youth, which be was ſaid to 
enforce againſt the gods, againſt parents, and his Common-weale. Afﬀecr all 
this, his priſon and poiſon. So farre were theſe things from moving Socrates 
minde, that they neuer moued his countenance. He maintained that his won- 
derfull and ({ingular praiſe vntill his dying day. No man ſaw Socrates cither 
more merric or more ſad, he continued cquall in fo great inequalitie of fortune. 
Wilt thou hauc another example ? Take methat Cato of Vrica,with whom 
Forrnne Cealt morecruelly, and more obſtinately. Againſt which, whilcſt in 
ail places he had made head ; and laſt of all in his death: yet approved hethat a 
conliJcnt and valiant man may live and die in ſpite of Fortune, All his life- 
time was ſpent in ciuill warre. And although thou ſay that this man, no leſſe 
then Secrates, ſpent his life in ſeruitude : except aman may happily rhinke that 
Cn-us Pompey, and Ceſar, and Craſſus, were confederates to maintaine libertic. 
There was no man that cuer ſaw Cato changed in a Common-weale ſo often- 
times changed, in all occurrenceshe ſhewed himſelfe one. In his Pretorſhip, in 
his repulſc, in his accuſation, in hisprouince,in his ſpecches in the Armie,in his 
dcath; firally, in that garboyle of the Common-weale, when ason the one 
ſide Ceſar had truſted his fortunes to ten valiant legions, on that ſideto the for- 
ccs of ſo many forren Nations, and Pompey tohis owne forces ; when ſome en- 
| clined vnto Ceſar, other ſome vnto Pompey.Catoonely maintained levied armes 
<1 tor commonlibertie. If thou wouldeſt imagine in thy mind the Image of that 
time, thou ſhalt ſee on the one ſide the people with liſtening eare, harkening af- | 
rer nothing but noveſrtie ; on the otherſide the Senators and Knights and what- 
ſoeuer was e!ther holy and choſen in the Citie : two onely left inthe mid- 
' deft, the Common-weale and Cate. Thou wilt wonder, fay I, if thou ſhait 
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' power may not be feared? He oppoſed himle':: againſt Pompey and Ceſar ar 


| not of thy fortunes, if thou knoweſt how to emioy them to thy ſelfe, But 2s 
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For he condemneth both,anddiſarmerh both ; and this is his opinion of both : 
heſaich,toar if Ceſar prevuaile,he will dic : if Pompey, he will be baniſhed 3; What 
had he tofeare which had decreed thar againſt himſelfe,cytherifhe hapned to 
becyther conquerouror conquered, which might haue becne decreed by his 
molt bitter enemies ; hedied therfore by his ownedecree. Seeſtthou that men 
can ſufter iabours? He led his armic on toote thorow the midſt otthedeſertsof 
Atrica. Sceſt thouthat they may cndurethirſt ? Leading the remainder of his 
conquered Armicalong the deſert hills, without any baggage, he ſuffered the 
vant ofdrink,bcing ſoultered in hisarmor,and asoften as occalion offered hin 
water he wasthe laſt that drunke. Sceſtthou that honour and authority may 
becontemned ? T he ſameday he was repulſed from the office he ſtood tor, the 
(ame day played heat the ball inthe market-place. Seeſt thou thatgreat mens 


oncrinie 3 the one of which no mandurſt offe 1d, exceptit were to win the fa- 
uvour ofthe other, Sceſt thou that death may be as well contenined as baniſh- 
mcnt? He both pronounced cxileand death againſthimſelfe, & in the Interim 
watre, Wemay then hauethe ſamereſolutionagainſtall accidents, provided, 
that we takea pleaſure todiſcharge our necks of the yoake. Firſt of all there- 
fore pleaſuresare to be deſpiſed, tor they weaken, difable, and demaund much, 
and much is to be required at fortunes hands. After theſe riches are to be de- 
ſpiſed, which are the recompences of ſeruitude. Let goldeand (iluer,and what 
elſe ſocucr loadeth happie houſes beleft : libertie not bought for nothing, if 
thou highly priſe her,thou muſt miſpriſc andneglcRall the reſt. 


ts. 
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Short and profitable precepts, tending to ſecuritie. Reade them, and make uſe 
of them, | 


Hou ſhalt know ofme what thoſe things are which thou art to 
£0 18:\) obſcrue, to the cnd thou mayeſt live more ſecure : yer ſo heare 
te?) IK 9%, rheſeprecepts Iaduilethce, as if I ſhould counſaile thee how to 
* Sy maintainethy good health in the bad aire of Maratinum, Conlſi- 
As der what things they be that prouoke one manto ſeeke another 
man3ruine,and thou ſhalt finde that they arc hope, enuy , hatred , feare, and 
contempr ; of all theſe contempris the _—_ , infomuch as many haue lien 
hidden therein for the ſafeguard ofcheir lives. Whomſoever a man contem- 
neth, hc kicketh at him, but paſſeth by him. No man ptirpoſely hurtetha con- 
remned perſon,no man diligently. Euen hethartis proſtrate on the carth in a 
conflit,is oucrſlipped where he that ſtanderh is aſſaulted. Thou ſhalt fruſtrare 
the hope of the wicked if thou haſt nothing that may pronoke another mans 
wicked deſire,ifthou poſſeſſe nothing that is worthy the having, For thoſe 
things thar arc ofthegreateſt price, are moſt deſired although they be leaſt 
knowne. So therefore ſhalt thou flie enuy if thou makeſt no ſhew,if thou boaſt 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. | 


} 
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rouching the hatred which proccedeth from offence,thou thalrauoide itthys? | 
by prouoking no man without cauſe, from whence common ſenle will defend 
thee, tor this hath beene dangerous to many. Some menhaue had hatred, bur 
not an enemy. T he mcanesnot to be feared ſhall beto ltuc in a mean and hum- | 
ble condition,when as men {hall know that thou art ſuch a one, whom they 
may offend without perrill. Letthy reconcilement be both eaſe and certaine, 
But to be fcared isas dangerous at home as abroad, by thy ſeruants as by thy 
children. There is no man that hath not power enough to hurt. Adde here- 
unto,that hc who is fearedgteareth, No man could be terrible ſecurely, Con- 
tempt remaineth,the mcanes whereof 1s 1n his power that is contemncd, who is 
contemned becauſe he would,not becauſe he ought. I he incommoditic here. | 
' of both good Arts doc diſcuſlc, and the triend{hips of thoſe who are powertull 
with any mighticman,to whom it thallbe expcdicnt for theero apply thy ſelte, 
not to entangle thy {clte with. them,, for feare leſt the remedie coſt thee more | 
then the danger would. Yet nothing ſhall more prohre thee, then to be quier, 
and to conferre the leaſt with many,the moſt with thy ſclte. There is a certaine 
charming diſcourſe, which creeperh into a mans boſome and flattereth , and no 
otherwiſe then drunkenneſle or loue betrayeth ſecrets. Let no man conceale 
that which he bath heard,neitherletany man ſpeakeas much as he hath heard: 
he that will not concealethe matter,will reueale the author. Eucry one hath 
africnd to whom hetruſteth as much as 1s truſted to himſelfte. To content 
himſelfe with one manseares;and to ſet a watch before his lips,he ſhal addreſſe 
himſelfe tothe people ; ſo that which now was a ſecret becommeth to bearu- 
mour. It is agreat part of ſocuritic to doe nothing wicked]y. Cholerickeand 
reuengefull menleade a confuſcd and troubleſome life : they feare as much as 
they hurt; neitherat ahytimeare they in quiet, tor they fearc and aredoubt- 
full when they hauedoneirt. Their conſcience ſuftereth them to doe nought 
cl{c.and compelleth them oft-times to looke backe vntothemſelues. Wholo- 
cu-r cxpcteth the ſtroake is chaſtiſed enough, and whoſoever hath deſerued 
puniſhment expeReth it. T hereis ſomething in an cuill conſcience that my 
ſettle it awhile,bur nothing that may ſecure it. For he thinketh that althoug 
he be not difcoucred,he may bediſcouered, and midſt his dreams ac is moved; 
| and when as any other mans wickedneſle ſpeaketh, he thinkerh of his owne, he 
thinkcth it neuer ſufficiently defaced or fally couercd. A wicked man hath 
ſometimes had the fortune to hide himſelte, bur neucr had he aſſurancein his. 


hiding. 


k.— 


Eerie. CYL 


An idle quetion,taken outof Curvys1eevsbether 2o9d be a body. In the concly- 
ſion f mp irs again#t ſubtilties. | 


».3 Little too late Tanſwerethy Letters, not becauleI am troublcd | 
bg with much bulineſſe, for beware thou cxcept not this excuſe; Jam 


2 at leiſurc,and all they that will are at leiſure. Afﬀaires follow no 


- 
| Q man,but.men embracethem, and thinke bulineſſe to be an argu- 

ment of telicitie. What therefore was the cauſe thar I did not pre- | 
ſently write backe vnto thee,and anſwer thy queſtion ? It wasa matter incident | 


romy diſcourſe ; for thou knoweſt that I am determined to intreate of _ | 
Philoſo- | 


— 
"_ — 


= The Epiitles- 


LT — 


| Philoſoph y,and to decide all thoſe queſtions that depend thereupon, I hive. 


' foredoubted whether I (hould deferre thee,or giue thee an extraordinary (atiſ” 
| faction before I come vnto the place where this queſtion ſhould be hand!ed, 
But I thought ita point of more humanizierodeclay him no longer, who ſent 
from fo tarre : by meanes whereof, F will extra this our of the ſequell of thoſe 
rhings that depend one vponanothvegand ifany ſhall occurre of this nature Y 
will willingly ſend them thee,although thou requirelt them not. Askett thou 
me whatrthelſe be ? Such things as the ſcience therofis more plealing then pro- 
fitable,as that is which thou bringeſt in quettion, Wherher we call thar good 
which is a body? Ianſwer,thar it1s a body,tor itacteth. T hat which aQeth is a 
bodv ; good agitateth the minde, and in a manner tormeth and containeth it : 
ſo then the goods of the body are a body,and the goods of the ſoule arc a bo: 
dy,and theretore the ſouleis a body. Jt muſt needes be that the good of 4 
' man isa bodice, conlidcring thata maniscorporall. Tam abuſed if thoſe things 

; which nouriſh the body and keepeir,and reſtore it to health be nor bodies. It 
' followeth then that the good ofa manisa bodie. I thinke thou wilt make no 
| queſtion of rhis,thar afteRions are bodies, ſuch as is cholor, loue, and ſadneſſe, 
(leſt inthisplace I thould be inforced rointermixe thoſe things, whereof thou 
| makeſtno queſtion) it thou doubteft, conſider it they change not the counte- 
nance,itthey bend nor the brow,ifthey {ſmooth nor the face, or pronoke nor 
bluſhing,or inforce not palenciſe: whatthen? T hinkeſt thou thar ſo manifeſt 
notes areimprinted in the body without a body ? If afteQtions be bodies, and 
the lickeneſſes of the minde,ſuchasareauarice and crucltie, ſuch as are obſti- 
nateand incurable cuils,mallice and all the kindesthereot, as malignitie,cnuie, 
pride, ſhall be bodies likewiſe, and conſequently good, firit, becauſe they are 
contrary vnto theſe ; again, becauſe they producein thee the ſame offeRts. Sceſt 
thou not what vigour tortitude giueth to the eyes, how great intention pru- 
dence? how much modeſtie &quiet reuerence ? what conrentmentioy ? what 
rigour ſeucritic ? what remiffion mirth 2 They are therefore bodies which 
change the habite and colourof bodies, which exerciſe their dominioninthem. 
Was it curr doubred but that meanes, whereby a bodie is touched is a bodie ? 
| For nothing can touch and be touchea,except it be a boale, as the Poet Lacretivns ſaith. 
But all theſe things whereof I haue ſpoken would not change a bodie, except 
they touched the ſame,rherefore _ are bodies. Ilikewiſe ſay that that part 
| of vs which is ſo powerfull that ir puſherh, conſtraineth, ſtaycth and comman- 
| deth is a bodice : what therefore ? doth not tcare reſtraine vs? doth not boldnes 
| 
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enforce vs? doth not fortitnde harden and giue force ? doth not moderation 

bridle and reſtraine ? doth not ioy extoll ? doth nor ſadneſſe diſmay ? Tocon- 
| clude, whatſocuer we doe, we doe it cyther by the command of mallice or ver- 
| tue. Thar which commandcth the body is a body, that which addeth force 
| vnto the body is a body ; the good of the bodice 15 a bodily good ; the good of a 

man is the good of the bodie,and thercfore is it corporall. Becauſe as thou wil. 
| ledſtme I hane ſatisfied thy delire,now will I ſay that vatomy ſelfe which I ſee 
| thou wilt ſay vnto me: weplayat Tables,our ſubriltyis ſpent ontrifles. Theſe 
| make not men good but learned. There is more plainenceſle and (implicitic in 
| krue ſcience. We need little learning to hauc a good conſcience. Bur as we i 
all other things arc lauiſh in ſuperfluities,fo are wein Philoſophy, and abuleix 
with babill. Fuen as weare trauailed with intemperanceinall things, foare we | 
In good letters, we learne not to line bat todiſpute. 
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| of both good Arts doe diſcule, and the triend{hips of thoſe who are powertul| 
with any mighticman,to whom it thallbcexpcdicnt tor theero apply thy lelte, 


_— — 


Lucius Anneus Seneca. | 


—— | 
— JC 


rouching the hatred which proccedeth from offence,thou {halrauoide ir thus | 
by prouoking no man without cauſe, from whence common ſenſe will defend | 
thee tor this hath beene dangerous ro many. Some menhauc had hatred,bur 
not an enemy. The mcanesnotto be feared ſhall be to luc in a mean and hum- | 
bic condition, when as men ſhall know that thou art ſuch a one, whom they 
may offend withour perrill. Letthy reconcilement be both calic and certaine. 
But to be t:arcd is as dangerous at home as abroad, by thy ſeruants as by thy 
children. T here is no man that hath not power enough to hurt. Adde here- 
unto,that he who is feared, teareth, No man.could be terrible ſecurely, Con- 
ecmptremaineth,the mcanes whereofis in his powerthat is contemned, wha is 
contemned becauſe he would,not becauſe he ought. I he incommoditic here. | 


not te entangiethy ſelte with them, tor feare leſt che remcdic coſt thee more 
then the danger would. Yet nothing {hall more prohite thec, then to be quiet, 
and ro conferre the leaſt with many,the moſt with thy ſclte. T here is a certaine 
charming diſcourſe, which creepeth into a mans boſome and flattereth , and no 
otherwiſe then drunkenneſle or loue betrayeth ſecrets. Let no man conceale 
that which he bath heard,neither letany man ſpeake as much as he hath heard: 
he that will not concealethe matter, will reueale the author. Eucry one hath 
a friend to whom he truſteth as much as 1s truſted to himſelfte. To content 
himſelfe with one manseares,and ro ſet a watch before his lips,he ſhal addreſle 
himſelfe tothe people ; ſo that which now was a ſecret becommeth tobearu- 
mour. It is a great part of ſecuritie to doe nothing wickedly. Cholerickeand 
reuengefull menleade a confuſcd and troubleſome life : they feare as much as 
they hurt neitherat ahytimeare they in quiet, tor they fearc and aredoubt- 
full when they hauedoneit. Their conſcience ſuftereth them tro doe nought 
cl{c.and compelleth them oft-times to looke backe vntothemſelues. Wholo- | 
cuvr cxpeReth the ſtroake is chaſtiſed enough, and whoſocuer hath deſcrued 
punithment expe&eth it. Thereis ſomething in an cuill conſcience that _-y 
ſettle it awhile,bur nothing that may ſecure it. For he thinketh that althoug 
he be not diſcoucred,he may be diſcouered, and mid(t his dreams nc is moued,; 
and when as any other mans wickedneſſe ſpeaketh, he chinkerh of his owne, he 
thinkcth it neucr ſufficiently defaced or fully couercd. A wicked man hath 
ſometimes had the fortune to hide himſelte, but neucr had he aſſurancein his. 


hiding. . 
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An idle queition,taken outof Curys1irevs,lbether 209d be a boay. In the conclu- 
ſron {andwke again! ſubtilties. | 


dz Little too late Tanſwere thy Letters, not becauſe I am troublcd | 
FANSs with much bulineſle,for beware thou cxcept notthis excuſe; Iam 
PS ro Do at leifure,and all they that will are at lciſure. Affaires follow no 
GAY man,but men embrace them, and thinke buſinefle to be an argu- 

*&* mcnt of felicitie. What therefore was the cauſe thar I did not pre- 
ſently write backe vnto thee,and anſwer thy queſtion ? It wasa matter incident 


romy diſcourſe ; tor thou knoweſt that I am determined to intreate of _ 


xr — 


Th Epillles- 
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Philoſophy,and ro decide all thoſe queſtions that depend chercupon, I hive 
' foredoubted whether I ſhould deferrethee,or giue thee an extraordinary ſatiſ(- 
| tion before I come vnto the place where this queſtion ſhould be handled. 


F 
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| body ; good agitateth the minde, and in a manner tormeth and containeth it : 


' manis a bodie,con{idcring thata maniscorporall. Tam abuſed if thole things 


————_— 
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' makeſt no queſtion) it thou doubreſt, confider it they change not the counte- 


| notes are imprinted in the body without a body ? If afteions be bodies, and 


—— 


i For nothing can touch and be touchea,except it be a bodie, as the Poet Lacretires faith. 


| vnto the body isa body ; the good of the bodie 15a bodily good ; the good of a 


j 
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' thou wilt ſay vnto me: weplayat Tables,our ſubrilryis ſpent ontrifles. Theſe 


allother things arc lauiſh in ſuperfluities,fo arc wein Pluloſophy , and abuſe it 


from lo tarre : by meanes whereof, F will extra&t this our ot the ſequell of thoſe 
things that depend one vpon anothvegand ifany (hall occurre ofthis nature 1 
will willingly ſend them thee,alrhough thourequireſt them not. Askett thou 
me whatthelſe be ? Such things as the ſcience therofis more plea mg then pro- 
firable,as that is which thou bringeſtin quettion, Whether we call thar good 
which isa body? Ianſwer,that itis a body,tor ir ateth. T hat which aeth is a 


ſothenthe goods of the bodyare a body,and the goods ofthe ſoule arc a bo: 
dy,and theretore the ſouleis a body. Jt muſt needes be that the good of 4 


which nouriſh the body and keepeir,and reſtore it to health be nor bodics. It 
followeth then that the good ofa manisa bodie: I rhinke thou wilt make no 
queſtion of this,thar afteQionsare bodies, ſuch as is cholor, loue, and ſadneſle, 
(leſt in thisplace I thould be inforced roinrermixe thoſe things, whereof thou 


nance,itthey bend not the brow,ifthey ſmooth nor; the face, or provoke nor 
bluſhing,or inforce not palenciſe: whatthen? T hinkeſt thou that fo manifeſt 


the {ickeneſſes of the minde,ſuch asare auarice and cruelrie, ſuch as are obſti- 
nate and incurable cuils,mallice and all the kindesthereot, as malignitie,cnvie, 
pride,ſhall be bodies likewiſe, and conſequently good, firit, becauſe they are 
contrary vnto theſe ; again, becauſe they producein thee the ſame offeds, Sceſt 
thou not what vigour tortitude giueth to the eyes, how great intention pru- 
dence? how much modeſtie & quiet reuerence ? what contentment ioy ? what 
rigour ſeucritic ? what remiftion mirth 2 They are theretore bodies which 
change the habite and colourof bodies, which exerciſe their dominioninthem. 
Was it euer doubred but that meanes, whereby a bodie is touched is a bodie ? 


Butall theſe things whereof I haue ſpoken would nor change a bodie, except 
they touched the ſame,rherefore _— are bodies. Ilikewiſe ſay thar that part 
of vs which is ſo powerfull that it puſheth, conttrainerh, ftayeth and comman- 
dcth is a bodic : what therefore ? doth not tcarereſtraine vs? doth nor boldnes 
enforce vs? doth not fortitnde harden and giue force ? doth nor moderation 
bridle and reſtraine ? doth not toy extoll ? doth nor ſadneſle diſmay ? Tocon- 
clude,whatſoever we doe, we doe it cyther by the command of mallice or ver- 
tuc. Thar which commandcth the body 1s a body, that which addcth force 


manis the good of the bodie,and therefore is it corporall. Becauſe asthou wil. 
ledſt me T hane ſatisfied thy delire,now will I ſaythar vnto my felfe which I ſee 


make not men good but learned. There is more plaineneſle and ſimplicitic in 
true ſcience. We need little learning to hauc a good conſcience. Bur as we 10 


—_— 
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But I thought it a point of more humanizferodelay him no longer, who ſent». 
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with babill.Euen as wearetrauailed with intemperanceinall things, ſoare we 
In good letters, we learne not to line bat rodiſpute. 
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Lucius Anna Seneca—. | 
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rouching the hatred which proceedeth from offence,thou thalrauoide itthys: | 
by prouoking no man without cauſe, from whence common ſenſe will detend 
thee, tor this hath beene dangerous ro many. Some men haue had hatred, but | 
not an enemy. T he meancsnot to be teared ſhall be to Jiue in a meanand hum. 
bic condition, when as men {hall know that thou art ſuch a one, whom they 
may offend withour perrill. Letthy reconcilement be both calte and certaine. 
But to be fearcd is as dangerous at home as abroad, by thy ſeruants as by thy 
children. T here is no man that hath not power.cnough to hurt. Adde here- 
unto,that he who is feared, teareth, No man could be terrible ſecurely, Con- 
| tempt remaineth,the mcanes whereofis in his power that is contemned, who is 
| contemned becauſe he would,not becauſche ought, T he incommoditic here. | 
| ot both good Arts doe diſcuſle, and the triend{hips of thoſe whoare powertul] 
with any mightieman,to whom it {hall be expcdicnt tor theeto apply thy lelte, | 
not to entangle thy (elte with them, tor feare Jeſt che remedie coſt thee more | 
then the danger would. Yet nothing ſhall more prohrte thee, then to bequier, 
and to conferre the leaſt with many,the moſt with thy ſelte. There is a certaine 
charming diſcourſe, which creeperh into a mans boſome and flattereth ,and no 
otherwiſe then drunkenneſle or loue betraycth ſecrets. Let no man conceale 
that which he bath heard,neither letany man ſpeakcas much as he hath heard: 
he that will not concealethe matter,will reueale theauthor. Eucry one hath 
a friend to whom hetruſteth as much as is truſted to himſelte. To content | 
himſelfe with one mansearcs,and ro ſet a watch before his lips,he ſhal addreſſe 
himſelfe tothe people ; fo that which now was a ſecret becommeth to bearu- 
mour. It is a great part of ſecuritic to doe nothing wickedly. Cholerickeand 
reuengefull menleade a contuſcd and troubleſome life : they feare as much as 
they hurt; neither at ahy.timeare they in quiet, tor they feare and are doubt- 
full when they hauedoneirt. Their. conſcience ſuftereth them to doe nought 
cl{c.and compelleth them oft-times to looke backe vntothemſelues. Wholo- 
cu-r cxpeceth the ſtroake is chaſtiſed enough, and whoſoever hath deſerued 
puniſhment expe&eth it. Thereis ſomething in an cuill conſcience that = 
{ettle it awhile,bur nothing that may ſecure it. For he thinketh that althoug 
he be not difcouered,he may be diſcoucred, and midſt his dreams nc is moved; 
and when as any other mans wickedneſſe ſpeaketh, he chinkerh of his owne, he 
thinketh it neuer ſufficiently defaced or fally coucred. A wicked man hath 
\ + oo had the fortune to hide himſelfe , but neuer had he aſſurancein his | 
iding. b 
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EFT. CYL 


An idle queston,taken outof Chrys1revsbether Zord be a body. In the conclu- 
WL nebite again [ubtilties. | 


20nP, Little too lare Tanſwere thy Letters, not becauſeT am troublcd 
FAVSS with much bulineſſe, for beware thou cxcept notthis excuſe; Jam 
SI L- at leiſurc,and all they that will are at leiſure. Afﬀaires follow no 
(Ev man,but men cmbracethem, and thinke bulineſſe to be an argu- 
o'r ment of felicitie. What therefore was the cauſe that I did not pre- 
ſently write backe vnto thee,and anſwer thy queſtion ? It wasa matter incident 


tomy diſcourſe ; for thou knoweſt that I am determined to intreate of __ 
Philoſo- 


he 


| For nothing can touch and be touchea,except it be a boaie, as the Poet Lacretices faith. 


The Epiltles: 


 Philoſophy,and to decide all thoſe queſtions that depend thereupon. T there- 
' fore doubted whether I [hould deterrethee,or giuc thee an extraordinary fatiſ” 
| tation before I come vnto the place where this queſtion ſhould be handled. 
But I chought it a point of more humanizterodelay him no longer, who ſent » 


_—o———_ 


—————— 


_- 


things that depend one vponanothiezanditany ſhall occurre of this nature + 
will willingly ſend chem thee,although thou requireſt them not. Askett thoy 
me whattheſe be ? Such things as the ſcience therofis more plealing then pro- 
fitable,as that is which thou bringeſt in quettton, Whether we call that good 
which is a body? Ianſwer,that iris a body,tor ir afteth. T hat which aeth is 2 
bodv ; good agitateth the minde, and in a manner tormeth and containeth it : 
ſothen the goods of the bodyare a body,and the goods of the ſoule arc a bo: 
dy,and therefore the ſouleis a body. Jt muſt needes be that the good of a 
| manis a bodie,con{idcring thata maniscorporall. Jam abuſed if thoſe things 
; which nouriſh the body and keepeit,and reſtore it to health be not bodies. Ir 
| followeth then that the good ofa manisa bodice. I thinke thou wilt make no 
queſtion of this,that afte&ionsare bodics, ſuch as is cholor, loue, and ladneſle, 
| (leſtinrhisplace I thould be inforced roincermixe thoſe things, whereof thou 
| makeſtno queſtion) itthou doubreft, conſider it they change not the counte- 
nance,itthey bend nor the brow,ifthey ſmooth nor the face, or prouoke not 
bluſhing,or inforce not paleneſſe: whatthen? T hinkcſt thou thar ſo manifeſt 
| notes areimprinted in the body without a body ? If afteftions be bodies, and 
| thelickeneſſes of the minde,ſuchasareauarice and crueltie, ſuch as are obſti- 
' nateand incurable cuils,mallice and all the kindesthereot, as malignitie,envie, 
pride,thall be bodies likewiſe, and conſequently good, firſt, becauſe they are | 
contrary vnto theſe ; again, becauſe they producein thee the ſame offe&s, Sceſt 
thou not what vigour tortitude giueth to the eyes, how great intention pru- 
dence? how much modeltie & quiet reuerence ? what contentment ioy ? what 
rigour ſeucritic ? what remiflion mirth They are therctore bodics which 
change the habite and colourof bodies, which exerciſc their dominioninthem. 
Was it eucr doubred but that meanes, whereby a bodie is touched is a bodie ? 


m—_ 


But all theſe things whereof I haue ſpoken would not change a bodie, except 
they touched the ſame,therefore —_ are bodies. Ilikewiſe ſay thar that part 
of vs which is ſo powerfull that it puſherh, conſtraineth, ftaycth and comman- 
dcth is a bodie : what therefore ? doth not tcarereſtraine vs? doth not boldnes 


_— 


— —— 


n good letters, we learne not to line bat todiſpute. 


' thou wilt ſay vnto me: weplay at Tables,our ſubtiltyis ſpent ontrifles. Theſe 


enforce vs? doth not fortitnde harden and giue force ? doth not moderation 
bridle and reſtraine ? doth not toy extoll ? doth nor ſadneſſe diſmay ? Tocon- 
clude, whatſoever we doe,we doe it eyther by the command of mallice or ver- 
tue. Thar which commandcth the body is a body, that which addeth force 
vnto the body is a body ; the good of the bodice 15a bodily good ; the good of a 
man is the good of the bodic,and therefore is it corporall. Becauſe as thou wil. 
ledſt me I hane ſatisfied thy delire,now will I ſay that vnto my ſelfe which I ſee 


make not men gool but learned. There is more plaineneſſe and {implicitic in 
true ſcience. We need little learning to hauc a good conſcience. Bur as we 10 
all other things arc lauiſh in ſuperfluities,fo arc wein Philoſophy, and abuſe it 


439 


| from ſo farre : by meanes whereof, I will extra this our of the ſequell of thoſe | 


with babill. Fuen as weare trauailed with intemperance inall things, ſoare we | 


Feisr. 
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Eris. CVIE 
| He comforteth Lvc1L1vs$,and i him vpon the flight of his ſeruants. That 


theſe and (ſach like are incident wntolife,and therefore not to be reputed as ſudden, 
Suffer that therefore which thow doeit not mend. Agood and wiſe Epiitle. 


werethe occaſions of thy flight. It thy friends ſhould deceive 


them & be ſocalled, whatdamage thouldit thou receive? T hou wantettthem 
who both interrupted thy good ations, and made thee troubleſome vnto 0- 
thers. T hercisno noueltic or vnexpetted cuent herein. It is as ridiculous a 
thing to be offended hercar,as to complaine that thouarteyther wet with wa- 
ter,or ſprinckled with dirt as thou walkeſt in the ſtreets. T he ſameis our conditi- 
on inthis life,asif we were in a bath, amongſt a multitude of people,or in agreat 
high-way, ſomethings will be intermitted, ſomethings will befall. Itis node- 
licatething toliuc. T hou art entered into along way, wherein perforce thou 
mult {lip,thou muſt iuſtle,thou muſt fall, thou muſt be wearied, andthoumuſt 
exclaime,O dcath! that is,thou lieſt, In one place thou ſhalt leaue thy com- 
panion,in another thou ſhalt burie him, in another thou ſhall feare him; with 
{uch like inconveniences wee muſt performe and tread this troubleſome jour- 
ney. Will he haue medic ? Let our mindes be preparcd againſt all accidents, ler 
them know that they are come hether, 


IWhere ſorrowes and renengefullcares doe ſleepe, 
here ſickeneſſe pale and weary age ave keepe. 


Inthe company of theſe muſt life be led; thou canſt not eſcape theſe,thou may- 
cit contemne them. And thou ſhalt contemne them,it thou oftentimes betbink 
thee on that which is rocome, and ſuppolc ir preſent. W hoſocuer hath of a 
long time prepared himſelfe vnto any thing,he performcth the ſame withgrea- 
ter courage ; and ifhe hath premeditated any aducriitics, he maketh heada- 
gainft them afterwards. Contrariwiſe, the man which is vnprepared ſtarteth 
backe for feare vpon the leaſt danger that preſenteth ir ſelfe. Ler vs take order 
that nothing may befall vs, which may moue vs to ſay, I had not thought it. And 
becauſe that novelties are moſtdiftaſtfull,ſuch continuall thought will bring to 
paſſe,tharthou ſhalt not be apprentice to any aduerlitic. Have thy ſervants 
torlaken thee? T hey hauc robbed one, accuſed another, killed this man, betray- 
ed that,trampled vnder their feete and poiſoned that man, and borne falſe wit- 
neſle againſt another. All thoſe miſchiefes which thou canſt call to memoric 
have betalne diuers,and will hereafter happen. The arrowes that arc {hot a- 
gainſt vs are divers and great in number. Some are ſticking in vs, otherſome arc 
darted at vs,and ch vsnecrely,and otherſome there are which are ſhotat 
our ncighbours,which doc noleſſegricue vs then if they were levelledagainit 
our ſclues. Let vs not wonder at any accident whatſocuer,we are bornertherc- 
unto,thereis no man that hath occaſion to complaine himſelfe, becauſethatall 


men aaue their parts, yea their equal] portion,for it any man hath cſcaped from 
a1 
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ro whom it is propoſed, although all men make nor vic thereot. Let vs com- 
| mandour ſouictocontinue 1n her entire,andlet vs pay tholc tributes which we 
owe vnto Nature without murmure. The Winter bringerh on trofts, wee be 
co'd, the Sommer bringeth hears with her, we (hall (wear forhcatc, the intem- 
perature of thc ayretrieth our bodies; we ſhall be ſicke. We ſhall mcerc in one 

lace with a ſauage beaſt, or a roarer worſe then all bcaſtes whatſocuer. The 
' one{hall bedrowned, the other brought to aſhes. We cannot alter this condi- 


| agood man, by meanes whereof we endure all accidentsconſtantly, and con- 
' tent our ſelues with the ordcr of Nature, which in this preſent gouernment 
 cauſeth thoſe revolutions which thounow obſerneſt. After rain comes faire 
weather after {tormes and tempeſts ſucceed calmes and faire ſeaſons. The winds 

blow the one after the other, We lce onepart of the heauens, and the other is 

hidden from vs. T he world is compoſed of contrary elements. Let vs apply 
| our ſoules vnto this law, let her follow and obey the ſame: let him thinke thar 
| ail that which happeneth muſt happen, let her bewarc in any ſortto taske Na- 
_ | ture: it isgo0d for thee ro endure that which thou canſt not amend, and ro fol- 
 lowthat great God without murmureor complaint, by whoſe pronidence all 
' thingscome to paſle, The Souldieris not goodthar vawillingly followeth his 
' Captaine. And theretforelet vs obey her readily and willingly, without inter- 
 cepting the courſe of fo faire a life, 25 mans life ts, in which is interlaced, all the 
| euill which we ſuffer: and in concluſion, let vs ſpeake vnto God, by whoſe or- 
| dinance and direction allthis round orbe 1s goucrned inthe fame termes, as our 


| Cleanthes doth in elegant verſe, which I willpreſume to tranſlate into our | 


| tongue in imitation of Crcers, that thrice cloquent Orator.If they pleaſe thec,ir 


| thallcontent me; if they diſtaſtethee, know that herein Iam con formable vo- 


to Cicero. Heare then that which Cleanthes ſaith ; 


O ſoueraiene Father, and eternall Lord 

| of higheit heanens, condutt me at thy pleaſure, 

| Vnto thy powerfull will I ſlraight accord, 

| Make me not will, yet mourning without meaſure, 

| lie waite pon thee, andin being bad 

Saffer all that, which if my minde were init, 

| 1 might endure with al! the ſtrength 1 had, 

| Whither thou wilt, O God, 1 will and must : 

| I flie delayes, both heart and feete are willing, 

| The Fateseondutt, the forward draw the wiline. 

| Letvslive thus, let vs ſpeakethus, let the deftinies finde vs alwayes addreſſed 
and willing. This courage that is thus bounded within the hands of God, t3the 

| greateſt in all kindes. Contrariwiſe, that man is both faint and recreant thar 


| ſtarteth backe, that complaineth him ofthe gouernment of the world,and chat : 


| hadrathercenſurethe gods then himſelfe. 


an inconuenicnce, he mighthaue felr it. Buran ordinance is cquall vnto all thoſe 


tion of things. That which we may 15to haue areſolutc heart, and worthy of 
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How ere the Philoſophers either to be read or heardwith indgement, and thoſe things 
in eſpecial are to be choſen out of them,and put to memorie, which animate ls te good 
life. They that ſecke delights ſituate in vane ; ſtudie thou thy amendment. Nether 
1s this hard to be done, for N ature her ſelfe meiteth 5 unto honettie, for the [eeges 
and incitements thereof are m our mindes, they grow andencreaſe, when « learneg 
teacher and animater doth aide. This proueth he by his owne example, when he w;; 
ATTALVvS his [choter. 1_dfterwards he ſheweth that we come with dimers ex; 
and mindes torezde Authors, and that we Philoſophers ſhould dee the like, Let vs 
obey him : bothreade and heare you that are loners of learning. 


Hat whcreof thou enquireſt, is of the number of thoſe things 
which it bchoueth thee only to know,to the end that a man may 
ſay thar thou knoweſt it; yet notwithſtanding, lince it is perti- 
nent forthee to know it, and thou preſſeſt mce lo inftantly, and 

PS wiltnot attend thoſe books which [I will ſhortly finiſh, that con- 
raine in good order all the partof Morall Philoſophie, I will preſently reſolve 
thee, yet firſt of all will I write vnto thec how this detire of learning, wherewith 

[ lee thee thus tranſported, ſhould be governed, tor feare leſt it hinder it ſelfe, 


| Thou muſt neither ouer-runne, nor greedily invade all Sciences; by parts we 


atrainethe whole. The burthen mult be firted to the ſtrength, neither ought 
we tocmbrace more then we are able to containe. Lraw not as much as thou 
wilt, butas much thou mayeſt hold. Only haue thou a good courage, and thou 
{halt comprehend as much as thou plcaſeſt. T he more the minde receiueth, 
the moreicis enlarged and greatned, T hele things, as I remember, our Maſter 
_Attal::s taught vs, when as we beſieged his Schoole,and came hrſt,anddepar- 
ted laſt, and provoked him, whileſt he walked, to ſome diſputes ; not only ad- 
drefied tointorme thoſe that learned of him, bur ro mecre with them vnpro- 
uoked. Hethat teacheth (faith he) and he that learneth ſhould hauconcand 
the ſame intention, the one to inſtruR, the other ro protir. He that commeth 
vnto the Philoſophers Schooles, muſt daily carric away ſome good thing with 
him; eitherreturne more wiſe vnto his home, or better diſpoſed to wiſedome. 


Bur he thill returne: tor ſuch is the power of Pailoſophie, that ſhee not onely | 


aelpcth thoſe that ſiudic the ſame, but thole alſo which frequent her. He that 
commerh into the Sunne, thall be Sunne-burnt, although he came not ro that 
end. They that lit downe in a perfumers ſhop,and have ſtaveda whiletherein, 
beare away with them the odour of ſucha place:and they that haue converſed 
vita a Philoſopher, muſt needs draw ſomewhar, thar might profit cuen thoſe 
chatarenegligent: marke what I ſay,negligent, but not repugnant. What then! 
Know we not ſome mcn that for many ycares hauc conuerled and frequen- 


ted with a Philoſopher, withour receiving any tincture thereof? Why ſhould 


{ not know them ? yea and ſuch as were moſt induſtrious and diligent, whom I 


| rather call the holtes, then the diſciples of Philoſophers. Some cometo heare, 


| n»tto Larne, as weare drawne intothe T heater for our pleaſures ſake, to de- 
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| tht our eares with Orations, Mulick,or Comedies. T hou fhalrt ſee a great part 
| of theauditors that make the Philoſophers Schoole the [nne of theiridleneſſc. 
| Uhcirintention is not in that place to difpofſeſſe themſelues of fome vices,or to 
' r<cciue lome initruttion, or rue of life, whereby they might retorme their | 
| | manncrs, 
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manners, but to enioy ſome delight char tickleth their cares. Some other there | 
| arethat come ro theirrablcs,not ro coate downe matter,burt words,which they 
| learne as well without other mens profir, as they heard them withour their | 
owne. Some rowſethemſciues when they heare any magniticent ſpeeches, and 
are affeRioned no lefſe thenthe ſpeakers themſelues, .cheeretull both in lookes 
and minde : neither arc they otherwiſe moued, then thoſe effeminate French 
are wont to be, that handand footer according to the Phrygian ſtraine; theſe 
menarerauiſhed and prouoked by the beautic of things, not by the ſound of 
vaine words. If any thing be ſpoken bitterly againſt death, if ought be vrged 
roudly againſt Fortune, thou art forthwith addreſſed rodoe that which thou 
bearefl. T hey are affeQed, and let them be ſuch as they are commanded, it 
' taar forme remaine inthe minde,and if the people, which diſſwadethall honeſt 
| things, doe not forthwith extinguiſhthis worthy torwardneſſe. Few are they 
that could bring home with them that minde they had cqnceiued. Tt is an eafie 
matter to ſtirre vp a hearer ro the delireofthat which is right, For Nature hath 
iucn vnto all men the foundations and ſeeds of vertue,allof vsarc borne vnto 
all theſe things, when as a prouoker inciteth ovr mindes, then are thoſe goods 
ofthe minde, which were ina manner laid aſleepe, awakened and reuiued. Sceſt 
thounot how the Theaters ring as often as ſome things arc repeated, which 
we publikely acknowledge, and teſtihic to be true by conſent. 


i 
i 
| 
| 


pp, 


Pouertie wanteth many things, auarite all things, 
The couct015 man i good to n0 man, and wort to himſelfe. 


The baſeſt Broaker will applaud theſe vices, audis glad: to. heare his owne vi- 
ces blamed. How muchgreater watght ſhould theſe things baue, being ſpo- 
ken by a Philoſopher, when as verſes arc interlaced with holcſome counlels : 
thinkeſt thou not that they will moreidfteRually worke in the minds of the vn- 


when as the trumper, after it hath driucn the ſamethorow the ſtraits of along 
pipe, doth atlaſt giue hima larger ventat the end thereof, ſo the ſtrict necelhitie 
of a vice maketh our ſcences more clcare. T hoſe things are heard more negli- 
gently,and perſwade leſle powerfully,as long as they are deliueredmproſcand 
orvinary diſcourſe, but when as they are ſhut vp in numbers and good ſence, be 
incloſed in certaine feet and cadences,that very ſentence is darted and deliuered 
as it were arrarrow froma ſtrong arme. Many thipgsare ſpoken in\contemprt 
of money, and in long orations we are taughtthis, that men ſhould thinke that 
their riches arein their mindes, and notin their patrimonies,and that he is rich | 
who fitreth himſelfe to his pouertie, and maketh himſe)te rich of alittle. Yet 
are our mindes more moued, which ſuth like things are ſpokett in verſe, | 


He tht coxctethlittle;}huth not needof much, + 
| He hath that whith he mewtd,whoren wiſh as much as be would, 

| When we heare theſe or ſuch like things; we are; cotiſtrained to acknowledge 
| thetruth, For they to whom nothing 12enougti;admire, applaud,and publiſh 
| their hatred ro many. Whenasthou ſeefi this afteRianoftheirs vrge the ſame, 
preſſe and proſecute this laying aſideallambiguitie; {yllogiſmes, Eauils, and 0- 
ther vaine ſubtilties of afruitleſſe brains, ſpeak againſt auarice, inucigh againſt 


lettered, Fof(as Cleanrhes ſaid)enen as out breath. yeeldeth a more clearc ſound, | 


diſſoluteneſle, and when thou perceiugſt that thou haſt profited, and owe | 
Pp the 
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the hearts of thine auditorie,proſecuteit with vehemencie, It is impoſſible thar | 
ſuch a diſcourſe, rending vnto remedie, and intirely intended for the good of | 
theaſſembly,ſhould be other then profitable. For thoſe minds that are not as 
yer obdurate may becalily induced to love rightand vertue. If truth finde a fir 
and conucnient aduocate,the ealily ſcizeth on thoſe thar are willing to learne, 
and leſle peruerted. For minc owne part, when as 1 heard _Attalus declaimea. 
gainſt vices,crrors,and the miſchietes of this lite, I oftentimes deplored the mi- 
ſeries of mankinde,and haue belecued that he was exalted and raiſed aboue all 
other men. He ſaid likewiſe that he wasa King, bur I thought him ſomewhar 
more, by reaſon thatit was lawfull for him to cenſure Kings. But when he be. 
gan topraiſe pouertic, and to ſhewe that all that which: excecdeth neceſſary 
vſcisa ſuperfluous burthen,and gricuous to him that bearerh the ſame, ] often- 
times wilhed to depart poore cur of kis ſchoole, When he began to traduce our 
pleaſurcs,toprailca chalte bodie,a ſober rable,a pure mind,not onely exempted 
trom vnlawtul pleaſurcs,buralſo ſupertiuous,l required no more buttotemper 
my appctite,and gouerne my belly. From chence I gathered ſome goodinſtry- 
ons my Lucille : tor with earnelt afteCtion ] attempted all things, and being 
afterwards drawne vnto a Citrizens life, I hauc conſerued ſome few of thoſe 
faireand good beginnings. From thence it came that tor all my life time I re 
nounced cic-ſores & muſhromes: for theſe are no meates, but entertain the ap- 
pctitc,and conſtraine thoſethat arc tullro eate more, which is very pleaſing to 
thoſe that aregluttons, who delireno more but to hill their panches with ſuch 
things which calily cnter,& are as ca(ily vtrered. I hauc abſtained alſo ever ſince 
fromoyntmentsand pertumes, becauſe the beſt odour in our bodie is none at 
all. T hereupon haue I refrained wine,and during all my life time fled from 
bathing, ſuppoling it to be an vnprofitable and nice cuſtometo ſecthe the body 
and conſume it with [weating. T heſe other cuſtomes in life, which Thad given 
over,arc brought in requeſt, yet ſo,that I keepe a meaſure in theſe from which 
I had abltained,and vſc them very litrle and with diffticulry, becaifle there are 
certaine things more calic to cut off wholly, then to goucrne well.-: Becauſe I 
have begun todeclarc vnto thee with how much moregreater courage I came 
ro Philoſophy bcinga young man,thennow when Tam clde,T will nor beaſh+ 
med to confeſſe vnto thee what loue S#7ion ingrafted in me in regard of Piths- 
| 20ras ; hetaught me why he and Sextiweatter him abſiained from: eating fleſh. 
Each one ot theſe had a different cauſe, but both of them were magniticent. The 
one ſuppoſed that man had ſufhciency ro feede vpon withour bloud,and that a 
cultome of crueltic began, waen tearing of fleſh was drawne to be a pleaſure: 
Hereunto he added, that the matter of diſſolution ſhovld be contracted and 
gathcred,that multiplicity of meats were contrary to mans health,and nothing 
hcalrhfull ro our bodies. But Pithagoras held thar there wasa communionand 
conlanguinitic of all things, with the one and the other, and that the one is 
changed into the other,in ſuch ſort that (if a man will beleeue him) no ſoule 
periſheth neitherceaſcrh bur fora ſmall time whilſt ir is infuſed into another 
bodic. We hall ſec by what revolutions of ſeaſons, and after how many a- 
boades in divers bodies, the ſoule ſhall reenter into a man, meane whilethiso- 
pinion hath made men fearfull, for they haue beene afraid ro become murthe- 
rersand paricides becauſe that in eating of a beaſt they might as well ſcizeon 
their fathersſoulc,and with Knife or tooth offend a thing wherein the ſouleof 
anyone oftheir kindred might be lodged. So7ion having propoſed and confir- 


med this by his arguments, added hereunto, Dooſt thou nor beleeuc, faith he, 
| | _ that 
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7 he Epiſtles, 4.4.5 
chac ſoulesarc diſtributed from one body to another , and that which we call | 
| death is no other thing buta paſlage trom one body into another ? Dooſtthou 
| nor belecuethatin thele cameor ſauage bealts eyther killed or drowned, there 
 {urumeth ſomtimesthe ſoule of a man ? wilt thou-denicthart nothing periſherh 
' in the world, burdoth bur onely change ayre andcountrey, and that not onely 
| the heauens turne, bur that luing creatures and ſoules likewiſe haue their reuo- 
lutions? Diucrs great perſonages haue belecued theſe things, and therefore 
hoide thou thine opinion 1n ſuſpence, yetkeepethou: all things intire vntothy 
ſcite, Iftheſe chings betrue it 151nnocenceto abltaine from lining creatures : 
it they be tallc itis trugalitie ; what damage reccmerh thy cricltie hereby ? I 
rake from thee the meateof Lionsand Vultures. Perlwaded thus by theſe ar- 
guments,] began ro ahſtaine from: fie{h,and crea yearc was finiſhed, thecuſtom 
was not onely calic vnto me bur plcaſing, I thought my ſpirit more free then 
it was before ; neyther can Latthis time iuſtific vnto rhee whether it were ſo 
orno. Dooſt thouaske me how I haue diſcontinued this manner of life ? It was 
in my yonger dayes,at ſuch time as Tiberius was Emperour,when as the Religi- | 
ons of ſtrangers were baniſhed out of Rome, and toproue the ſuperſtitions of 
the ame,they allcadged that they abſtained from touching the fleſh of ſome 
creatures. So then vpon my fathers requeſt who feared notreproach, but ha- 
r:d Philoſophic I returned to my former cuſtome: neyther was ita hard matter 
for him to perſwade me to begin to ſup better. © rats was wont to praile a 
hard bed, and ſuch as reſ{iſteth the body : ſuch a one viz I now in mine olde 
daycs, wherein you cannot diſcouer any print where I haue lien. Theſcthings | 
haueI related vnto thee,to let thee know how vehement the firſt —__ 
ons of yong children be,& how inclined vntoall good things,itany man exhort 
themor egge them forward. Butin ſome kinde the reachersare delibo 
reach vsto diſpute, and not toliue: in ſome ſort rhe learners who bring vnto 
{ their Maſters a purpoſe not to reQihe their indgments, bur poliſh their tongues, 
ſothat which was Philoſophie is made Philologie. Bur it is very pertinent ro 
the matrer to examin with what purpoſe thou addreſleſt thy ſelfe ro any thing, 
Hethat examineth Y7rgi/to that intent he may become a Grammarian: herea- | 
deth not with this intent that worthy verſe of his, CE | 


Time fliesand neuer « to be recald againe. 


—_ 
_ 


fleeteth from vs,driueth vs forward and is driven away. We are rauiſhed before 
weknowit. Wediſpoſeofall things as if we wereto live long time,and midſt 
ſo many dangers weare ſloggards. But to obſerue that as often as Fire writeth 
ofthe frifinee of time, he vſeth this word flyeth, 


| | | 

You muſt watch : except we make haſt weareforfaken. The day thar ſwiftly 
| 

| 


The better dayes of wretched mortall life, 
Fir fle then ſickeneſſerajgnes,and irkſome age , 

And tedious labour rules and waxeth rife, o 
Ard laitly death ſweepes all with mortallrage. 


Hethat truely addiQeth himſelfe vntoPhiloſophie, applieth ſuch ſentences as 
hitteth him : never, faith he,thart the dayesgoe,bur that they flie, which is the | 
moſt ſwifteſtkinde of running, and thatthe berrer times are rauiſhed from vs 
firſt. Why thereforeceaſe we to ſpur on our idleneſſc, tothe end we might 
outſtripthe time which flecteth away ſo ſwiftly. T he bettcrdayes flic ”, 
| Pp 2 the 
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our mindes,and pleaſc vsas muchas ifit werean Oracle lent trom heaven, 


| Why the beſt? Becauſe that which remaincrth is vncerraine, Why the beſt ? Be. 


; 1earnc oucr-lateto ourconfulion, that it is impothble xo ſtay and recouer the 


| ly appeareth atthisday in the bookes ofthe Augurs, and that he whom we call 


| Regilters of the Biſhops. YW hen a Grammarian explicaterh the ſame books,he 
. hr{t of all noreth in his Commentarie thatCzcero vied this word Reapſe tor Rep- 
 /athar 1s ro ſay,indeed,and Sepſe likewile for Seipſe,that is to ſay, himſcife. Then 
| patſeth he quer tothofe things which the cuſtom of the age hathichanged,ſuch 


hereof,thatis,fro thc end of the courſe: for that which row we cal limits, thoſe in 


- ——_ 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca— 
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4 the worſe ſuccede. Eucn as out of a veſle!] rhe pureſt floweth out firſt and thar 


which 15 molt heauy and troubled ſerlerh in the botrome , ſo that whichis firſt | 
in our life is the beſt. We rather ſufter others to draw out the pureſt, tothe jn- 
tent to reſerve the dregges vnto our ſelues. Let this ſentence be imprintcd in 


The best dates of wretched mortall life, 


cauſc being young we may learne,and conuert, and addict our tender mindes, 
and pliablc rorhe better, vnto the bet : becauſe this time is fit for labour, tit to 
exerciſe our witsin Rtudic,and our bodies with labour: T hat which remaincth 
is moreſlowe and faultic,and neerer tothe end. Ler vs therfore wholly apply 
our ſelues thcreunto,and laying alide all theſe ſpeculations, whereby we have 
bucne leduced,let vs apply our 1clues to one pnely thingy for toare leftat laſt we 


time that fleeteth away o talt, without hope ot returne. Let euery firſt day 
picaſc vs >1tit werethe belt,and let vs reckon it properly ours, and let vs pre. 
vent that which enſuerh. T his doth not he thinke that reades this verſe with 
a Grammarians eye; that theretore cuery hut _y 15 the beſt, becauſelickeneſ- 
ſes ſuccecd,olde age prefleth and pearcherh ouer the head of thoſe, who as yet 
thinke themſelues young ; bur faith, that yg alwayes vnited ſickneſles and 
olde age together,and in truth not without cauſe, for olde age is an incurable di- 
ſcaſe. Belides, faith he,the Poct firnamed olde age, irklome : 


Then ſichenefſe raignes and irkſome age. 


\Wonder nor that from the ſame matter cuery man gatheted that which is a- 
grecable to his concent. Inthe ſame ticld the Oxe ſceketh his graſle, the Dog his 
Hare,and the Storke his Lizard : when thoſe bookes which Crcerowrote of a 
Common-weale,fall into the hands of him that would know all things,andofa 
Grammarian,& of a Phiioſopher, eucry one of theſe three hath his proper and 
pcevliar cleftion & thougkt. T he Philoſopher wondereth that ſo many things 
may be ſpoken againlt juttice, When this loue-prartle comes to the ſamerea- 
ding, hc noteth this,that there are Romane Kings, whereof the one had no fa- 
ther, and the other no mother : tor cach man doubteth which was Serutus mo- 
ther,and Ano father, who was reputed Namaes Nephew, isnotto befound. 
Beiides, he obſerueth that he whom we call D:&ator,and is ſo intituledin Hiſto- 
rics, was by thoſe in former times called the Maſter of the people,asit manifeſt- 


the malter of the knights, hath taken his name from thence. He noteth likewiſe 


that Romulus died during the Eclips of the Sun,that there was an appcale from 
the Kings vnto the people,asallo Fenezzeils holdeth that it is contained in the 


are thoſe which Crers vicd, Becanſe we are recalled by h's importunity from the calce 


times 


7 he Epiſtles. 


times paſt called Calcem,thar is to ſay,the hecie or end of the toote. Atter this 
hegathereth Emmue veries,aud clpecially thoſe which were written by Scipio 


the African, 


To whom n0 friend or enemy in feld, 
Couldlena that helpe which he to them did yeeld. 


Hereby he faith that he meaneththat this word opere, thar is to ſay labour in 
times paſt ſignified Lax#/zum,that is ro lay,aydeand ſuccour: for he faith thar 
there was not one eyther Citrizen or enemic could render Scipio the reward of 
his labour. Furthermore, he eſteemeth himlelte happie to hauc found out this 
way it pleaſed Yirgil to lay, 


Ore whom the mightie 2ate of heauen did thunder. 


He faith that En ſtolethis from Homer, and Virgil from Ennius. We reade 
inthe ſame bookes of Cicers this Epigram of Ennmus, 


If it be free for any one # aſcend the heagenly throne, 
The greatest gate of highe(t heauen is ope tome alon_. 


But for feare leaſt I my ſelfe in thinking on other matters ſhould my ſelfe be- 

comea humaniit or Pedant,T lay vnto thee that weought toreterre that which 

we hcare {poken by the Philoſophers,and that which we reade in their bookes 

tothis end,that we become vertuous, and nottoaftect olde and fained words, 

nor to affect extrauagant and vnaccultiomed manners of ſpeaking, bur letvs 

ſearch out thoſe precepts, which may protit vs,and ſuch magniticent and man- 

ly ſentences, which may be 1uddenly cftected. So let vs apply theſe things, that 

thoſe things which were wordes may be workes. Burt I thinke that no mendoe 

worſe deſerve of mortall men, then they who have learned Philoſophy as it 
were ſome mercinaric occupation,who liuc otherwiſe then they inſtrutt other 
men to luc: for they as rows carric about themſelucs, as examples of vn- 
profitable dorine, being otherwiſe ſlaues to every ſort of vice which poſlecl- 
ſeth them. Such a Maſter can as lictle profice me as a Pitot that 1s Sea-licke in 
the midſt ofa tempelt : when the billowes are increaſed the helme mult be ſtee- 
red ; we muſt ſtrive with the Sea,and ſtrike and halein ſaile; whatcan a Maſter 
ofa Ship helpe methat is aſtoniſhed and vomiterh ? With how more greater 
tempeſt thinkeſt thou is humane life toſſed more then any ſhip? We are nor ro 
ſpeake,but to goucrne. All that whichthey ſay, all that which they boaſt of 
beforethe common ſort is ro no purpoſe. Plato, Zeno,Chry/ippus, Poſidontue,and 
an armie of ſuch Philoſophers haue ſaid and reſaid it often. I will ſhew thee 
| howthey may approve theſe things to be theirowne3letthem act thar which 

they ſaid. Becavſe 1 haue ſpoken thoſe things which I would haue carried 

vnto thee, I will now fatisfic thy dclire, and Iwillrcferre the whole of that 
which thou requireſt at my hands to another Epiſtle, leſt hauing thy head wea- 

ried,thou bend thy attentiue and curious care to heare adifticulr matter, 
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A ſhort que;t1on - it hether a wiſe-man may profite a Bi/c-man, and how ? T be cauſe of 
aoubt is becauſe that allt hings are high in a wiſe-mat; ; neyther may any thine be ad- 
ied to him : yet anſivereth he that he doth profite,and aritinitly approucth ii. tn the 
enihe acteiieth unprofitable ſubtultres. 


Hou deſircſt to know whether a wiſe-man may be profitable to a 
) wiſe-man : we ſaythata wiſcman 1s repleniſhed with all g00d- 
D neſſe,and hath attaincdto the tulneſſe ot perteRtion. T he queſti- 
3$ on 13 how a man may prohtc him that hath attaincd thechicfeſt 
| F342 gd. Good men protiteone another; tor they exerciſe vertue 
and contarne wiſcdome 1n her eltate, both of theſe require ſome man with 
whom he may conferre, with whom he may debate vſe excrciſcth thoſe who 
are cunning in wrattiing.and warneth the Mulitian who hath Icarned vniſons. 
A wile-man likewiſe hath neede to hauc his vertues ſtirred, ſothat cuen as hee 
 monerh him{elte, fois he moued bv another wiſe-man. What can a wiſe-man 
protitea wiſe-man ? He will animate him, and ſhew him occaltons ot honeſt a- 
| Grons. Belides theſe, he will diſcoucr ſome of his own thoughts,and will reach 
thoſe things which ke hathir.ucented, For there will be alwayes ſomewhatre- 
| mayning tor a wiſe-man to tinde out, and whereon his minde may be employ- 
| edand occupied. An cuiliman hurreth aneuil man,he maketh him worlſe by in- 
' ating wrath or fearc,by afſenting to ſadneſle, by prailing pleaſures ; and cuen 
then arecuill men molttrauailed and croubled, whenthey haue madeamixture 
| of many vicces,and wickednetſe becommeth compleate. T hertore on thecon- 
 trary (ide, a good man may profite a good man. But how ſayeſt thou? Hewill 
bring him ioy,he will conftirme his confidence,and both of their ioyes ſhall en- 
creaſe by beholding their mutuall rranquilitic. Beltdes, he ſhall deluer himthe 
notice of ſomethings: fora wiſe-man knoweth norall things ; and although he 
knew them, yet may ſome man invent more compendtous wayecs in things,and 
reach the ſame by witch more calily the whoic worke is compaſled. A wile- 
man ihall be profitubleto a wiſe-man, not onely in regard of his ownetorces,. 
| but in reſpect of his alſo whom he helperh. And he himſelte likewiſe being left 
 vatohimſcltecan exprefſſe his owne parts. Let him make vſeof his owne ſwitt- 
netle yct notwithttanding he helpeth himalſo that encourageth him that run- 
neth. A wilſe-man 1s not onely profitable to a wiſe-man but to himlſelfc, To 
' this thou wilt obicet, Take trom him his proper forces,and he doth nothing. In 
this fort thou maylt ſay that there 18 no (weetnefle in honey: for he that careth 
rhe ſame mutt beapr both in tong and pallat to entertain this raſte, that he may 
be delighted and not offended with the ſauor thereof : for ſome thereare to 
, whom honey feemecth bitter in regard of their ſickeneſſe. Both of them muſt 
, beſuch,thar both thc one may reach, and rhe other be diſpoſed to receive in- 
| {trutions. Ir were 1n vaine, faith he,to warme him more that hath beene hote 
; totheextremittc,and as vaine is it to better him thar hath attained the fulneſſe 
of goodnes, Noth a huſbandman thar is his crafts-maſter in tillage, ſceke inftru- 
_ ct:ons from another? Poth a ſouldier that is ſufficiently armed to enter the field 
detire any further d: fence? T hcrfore not a wiſeman:tor he is ſufficiently inſtru- 
cted:;nd armed tor life. He that is in rhe height of heat, had naneed of heatto 
warme him: turther, heat it ſclfe, faith he,containeth it ſelfe  Tothis Fe 
r 


O90 ——— 


T he Epiilles- 
frft of all, there is a great difterence betwixt theſe things which thou compa- | : 
reſt, For hcatc 15 one, bur to profit is diuers. Againc, beate is notencreaſeqd in | 
 heate by theadieCtion of heate, A wiſe-man cannot ttand inthe habit of his 
minde, except hce admit ſome friendslike himſelfe, with whom he may com- 
municate his vertues. Furthermore, adde hereunto that there is a certaine 
friendſhip berweeneall vertues. He therefore profiteth that loueth any mans 
verruesthatare cquall with his, and giueth orderalſo that his may be beloucg. 
Thoſe rhings tharare alike doc delight, cſpecially if they be honeſt, and know 
how to approuc and to be approued.[ristrue,no other man but a wiſe man can 
| cunningly moue a wiſe-mans minde, cuen as no man may reaſonably moue a 
| man, excepthe bea man. Euen as therefore there needeth reaſon to helperea- 
| ſon, ſo to moue pertect reaſon, thereneedeth perfect reaſon. They are laid to 
_ | profitvs that giue vs meanes, a5 money, grace, health, and other things which 
 areneceſſaric and deereto the vſe of humane life, in theſe cuen a toole [hall be 
 faidto profit a wiſe-man. But to protitand aide anotheris to mouec histhought 
| by his vertue, and according to Nature, or by the vertucot him that (hali be 
| moued. And this alſo cannot be done without his good that profiteth;tor in ex- 
 exciling another mans vertue, hee muſt needs exerciſe his owne. But that thou 
| mayſtremoue theſe things, which either are the chiefeſt goods,or the cfficients 
of thechiefeſt: yet notwithſtanding wiſe- men may profht amongſt themſelnes, 
' Foritisathing that of it ſelfe meritcth to be delired by a wiſe-man, ro meere 
| withanother wiſe man;becauſc that naturally agood thing is deſired of his like, 
| anda vertuous manacquainteth himſelfe with another vertuous man, as wil- 
lingly as with himſclf.] muſt needs for argument ſake paſſe ouer trom this que- 
ſion toanother. For itis demanded whether a wiſe-man will deliberate, or de- 
mand counſaile of another man, which is neceſſarie for him to do, when he will 
entreat ofciuil or domeſtical matters,or to ſpeak more rightly,ot mortal things. 
Inthis caſe he hath need of anothers coiſel},as ofaPhytitian,a maſter of a (hip, 
anaduocate &profor. A wiſc-man ſometimes may be profitable roa wiſeman, 
forhe will perſwade him. Burt in thoſegrear and divine things alſo, as we haue 
ſaid, he ſhall beprofitable by ordinarily intreating of honeſt things, and by | | | 
| intermixing both their mindsand thoughts, Beſides, it is according to Nature, 
| both to embrace friends, and to conceiue as much ioy of a friends good ation, | 
asof his owne. Forifwe doe notthus, vertuec ſhall not remainein vs, which | 
| inexerciling her ſelfe raketh luſtre by vſe. Bur vertue perſwadeth'vs to diſpoſe 
well of the preſent, to bethinke on that which is ro come, todeliberate and in- 
tend the miride, and moreeaſily ſhall he intend and explicare the fame, who ta- | 
keth and entertaineth another vnto him. He ſeeketh theceforceither a perfect | 
man, or one thar profiterh, or is neere vnto perfetion. Bur rhat perfect man 
' willprofit,it by common prudencethe one he[peth the others counfaile. They 
lay that men ſee morc in other mens bulineſſc rhen in their owne, and this be- | 
falleth choſe men whom lſelfe-loue blindeth, and ro thoſe alſo, whom feare of | 
dangerdriueth from all conſideration of profit. The man that is affured and | 
delivercd from feare, willrecouer his courage and become wiſe.” Yet notwith- 
ſtanding thereare ſomethings, which euen they whoare the wiſcſt doe more 
| diligently diſcover in others then in themſelves. Moreover, that which ismoſt 
[weeteſt and honefſteſt, a-wiſe-man will procure a wiſe-man to will and nill the | 
lame which hee doth. They ſhall beare togethera worthie charge; I hane | 
performed that which thou requiredſt army hands, although it were couched 
inthe order of thoſe things, which we hauecom priſed in our bookes of _ | 
ht. ! 
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Lucms Annaus Seneca. 


Phijolophie. Bethinke thee ofthat which [ hauec tould thec oftcn,that we doe 
but exerciſe and whet our wits vpontheſe queſtions: for oft-times returne | 
thither. What doth this thing profit me ? will it make mee (tronger, 1uſter, or 
more temperate ? I haue yet noleaſurero exerciſe my lelte, I ſtand in need of 
a Phylitian. Why teachelt chou mean vnprofitable Science? Thou haſt pro- 
miſcd me great matter, but I ſee little. T hou laidſt I ſhould bedreadlefle, yea 
alhough [wordsgliltered abour me, although the point were rcadie to pierce 
my throate: thou ſaidſt I ſhould be ſecure, although I ſaw tires flaming about | 

2, although a ſudden whirle-winde ſhould rauiſh and beare away my Barke 
thorow the whole Ocean. Doc thou thus much for me,that I may contemne 
plcaſureand gloric,then {halc thou afterwards teach mc how to reſolue difhcu]- 
ties, diſtinguith ambiguities, and:pric into thoſe things that are obſcure, now 
teach me thoſe things that are neceſlarie. 


—_—_——  —_— 
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That each one of v5hauc our GE N11, which he hath fauourable unto him, whoſocuer 
hath a good minde. That the vewes and indgements of theſe men are wicked, who 
eitmate not things according to their value. That vaine thingsare wifhed for, and 
waine things [cared, and that the remeate of both is from Phileſophic, whereunts he 

ſummoneth ws, hauing ſhaken off ſuperfluities. In concluſion,he diſcourreth exceſſe, 
and reprowethitby ATTALYs worthie ſpeech. 
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Salute thce from my houſe at Nomentanum, and will theeto | 
haue a good minde, that is, all the gods propitious vnto thee, 
whoarc tauourableand well affected towards him; whoſocuer 
is reconciled vnto himſcife. Lay apart for this preſent, the op 
EF» nionsof ſome men,that cuery one of vs hath given hima Peda- 
g0guc or God, not of the ordinary, but thoſe ot the interiour note, and of the 
number ot thoſe whom 0«74nameth popular gods. Yer ſo would I haue thee 
lay theſe things apart, that thou remember thy ſelfe chat our predeceſſours, 
who haue belecucd theſe things, were Stoickes, tor they attributed vnto everic 
one his Genes, and goddcfie uno. Hereatter we will examine whether the gods 
hauc ſo much lcifureto procure and provide for particular mens affaires. Inthe 
meane while know thou this, that whether weare religncd to a ſcucrall Genie, 
or ellc negleRed and giucn over vnto Fortune, that thoucanſt with no man a 
greater miſchiete, then it rhou ſhouldeſt delire that hee may bee his owneene- 

mic. Neither needeſt thou wiſh any man, whom thouthinkeſt worthy puniſh- | 
ment, to hauethe gods Giſplealcd with him; for I tell thee they areaucrle, al- 
tough his ite ſeemcthrto proſper and flourith vnder their carcand favour. 
Conliderand examine thoudiligently what humane aftaires be,nor what they 
are called, and thou {halt know that more cuils befall vs by our {c]ues, then 
through the hand of caſuairie. For how oft-times hath that which is called ca- 
Jamitic beenethnecauſeand beginning of our felicitic. How oftentimes hath a 
thing entertained with great applauſe, buildedit ſelfe a degree from whence it 
nay tall kead-long, and hathraifed ſomeone high,that was alrcadic emincnt,as 
it he ſhould as yet continuein this place, from whence he might ſafely tall? yet 
that falling,1f thou conſidertheend, beyond which Nature direteth no man, 


| hain ot any cuillin it ſelfe, The end of all things is at band, it isat hand I fay, 
| as 
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as well thar from whence a happie man is driuen by violence, as that from 
whence a miſerable man is happily deliucred, Both theſe enlarge we,and make 
them long by teare and hope. Bur if thou beeſt wiſe, meaſure all things by hu- 
mane condition, and reſtraine the occalions that may make thee ioy, or make 
thee feare. It were better haue no ioy that endureth long, and not to have a 
fcarclikewiſe that endureth long.But why do [ thusreſtraine this cuill? Thinke 
not that there is any thing that thou ſhouldeſt feare. T hele are but vaine things 
which moe and aſtoniſh vs, none of vs hath as yer examined the truth there- 
of, but cactvone hathtaughtthe other to feare. No man hath dared to approch 
that which procurcd his feare,or know the nature and good of his own fight 
And theretorc itis, that athing fo tallacious and vainc 1s yet r6doubled, becaule 
no mandiſproueth or diſcoucreth the ſame. Let vs onely bethinke our ſelues 
roopen our eyes,and it{hall preſently appeare how ſhort,incertaine,and ſecure 
things are feared. Such is the confulton of our mindes, as Lacretius delcri- 
beth ir. 
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For exen asin the blinde and darke#t nieht, 
Yong children quake for feare, and ſbake with ffieht, 
So feare we likewiſe im the cleere#t light. 


Whatthen ? are not we more fooliſh then children that feare at noone dayes ? 
Butthis is falſe, Zucrezius, wee feare not inthe light, wee haue made all things 
darkneſſe coourſelues : we ſce nothing,neither that which hurteth vs,nor thar 
which helpeth vs; all our life-rimewerunne, and wander heere and there, yet 
forall this weneuer make ſtop, nor conſider atany time where we fix our fecte. 
And yetthou feefſt how furious athing itis to runhead-long inthe darke, yer 
vndonbredly we doethus, to the end we may be recalled from a further offt,and 
whereas weare ignorant whither weare carried, yetpcrſcuere wetorun ſwiftly 
thither, whither we intended, Burif we wil that the day may breake, yer bur at- 
ter one manner, that is,ifaman receiue the knowledge of theſe humane and di- 
uincthings,ifinſtead ofmecrely ſprinkling himſelftherewith, he takcth the tin- 
Qurethereof,if although he know the fame, he often debaterhtherevpon , and 
relateth itoftentimes to himſelfe. If he haue ſought what thingsaregood and 
euill, and what things doc vnworthily challenge this title, if hee enquire what 
things are honeſt or diſhoneſt, and whar is prouidence: neither within theſe 
bounds is the quicknefſe of humane vnderſtanding circumſcribed. She takerh 
pleaſure to caſt her eye beyond the world, to examine whither it is carricd, 
whenceitcame,to what period ſo great aſwiftnes ofthings haſteneth. From this 
ſo high contemplation have we drawneour mindes into the conlideration of 
ſordide and baſe things, for to be (lanes to auarice, ſoas — the carth 
andthe bounds thereof, and the gods which gouetne and diſpole all chings,we 

haucemployecd the ſame in con(ideration of embowelling the earth, and not 

| content with the goods which were offered, to ſearch out what evil] might be 

diggenout of it. Whatſocueris for out good, ourgood God and Father hath 

laid by vs. He expected notour inquilition, he gaue it freely,and buried thoſe 


complaine of none other but our ſelues. Wein ſpite of Nature, and when ſhe. 
had cloſely hidden them, baue brought thoſe things to light, which are the in- 
ſtruments of ourruine. Wehauededicated our mindes vnto pleaſures, the en- 


tertainment and allowance whercof is the beginning ofall our an c 
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things that were burtfull for vs in the boſome of the earth. Wee haue cauſeto | 


— 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 


havegiuen itouer toambition and fame, and other thingsas vaine and truitleſſe | 
as theſe. What theretore now doe I exhort thee to doe ? No new thing, tor we 
ſeck no remedies for new cuils, bur this, eſpecially ro conſider in thy ſelfe,whar 
thing is neceſſarie, and what ſuperfluous. T hat whichis neceſlarie, thou ſhalr 
finde euery where beforc thee, bur as rouching thoſe thar are ſuperfluous, thay 
mult alwaies runne after them,and thou thalt hardly inde them. Neither haſt 
thou caule to praiſe thy ſelfe roo much, it thou contemneſt golden beds, and 
houſhold-ſtuffe garniſhed with precious ſtones. For what vertue 1s it to con- 
cemne ſupecrfluities? Thenadmire thou thy ſclfc, when thou contemneſtnece(. 
ſariethings. Thou docſt no great thing,whenas thou cahſtlive without King: 
ly entertainment, when thou delireſt not wilde boares of a thouſand —_— 
waight, nor the tongues of Phenicopreres, nor ſuch other monſters of glutro- 
nic, which this day taketh no delight in whole beaſts, but delireth and longeth 
atter the leg of one, and the wing of another,and ſuch and ſuch membersofap- 
other. Then ſhall I admire thee when thou contemneſt not the browneſt 
bread: if thou perſwade thy ſclterhat herbes when neccthtie requireth,do nor 
only grow forthe vſc of bea{ts, but forthe nour:{hment of man. It thou knoweſt 
that the buds of trecsare ſufficient to fill the belly,into which wegather ſo ma- 
ny precious things, as if it werea ſtore-houſe ro conſeruethemin, we muſt fill 
the ſame withour loathing. For what skilleth it what it receiueth, linceit muſt 
loſe wharſocuer it hath receiued. Thou takeft pleaſure to ſec aranke of platters 
charged with fowleand hſh. T here are meares which pleaſethine appetite, be- 
cauſe they are yong and tender : contrariwiſe there are others leiſe auon- 
rie vnto thee, it they be not ſo thicke and far as they melt in their greaſe, The 
very artificiall ſmell of theſe delighteth thee. But vndoubtedly theſe meats fo 
carcfully ſought out, and fo cunning]ly ſauced, being ſwallowed downe into | 
the belly, eonucrt themſeclues into ordure of the ſame colour, and ſtincke.Wilt 
rhou contemne the voluptuouſneſſe of meates, looke vpon them in thy cloſe- 
ſtoole. Irememberthat A Tr ar vs, not without the admiration of all men, 
was wont to ſay this: Riches, ſaid hc, haue oftentimes deceiued me, when I ſaw 
4ny pcece of them ſhine heere or there, I ſtood in admiration to behold them. 
| thought thatthoſe which werc hidden, were like thoſe which were ſhowen. 
Burt inacertaine Circenſian ſhow I ſaw all the riches of the Citic emboliſhed 
with gold and itluer, and thoſe things which exceeded cither gold or filuer in 
price, exquiſite colours, and garments that werc brought not onely from oner 
vttermoſt territories, but beyond the furtheſt confines of ovr enemies. On this 
{1de the troopes of children, ſcemely bothin their habite and forme: on that 
[ide of women, and other things, which the fortune of the greateſt Empireha- 
ving ſought out her greateſt riches, had brought forth, W har other thing is 
this (laid he) then to irritate the luſts and deſires of men thatare too forward | 
of themſclues ? What meancth this pompe of money ? We are aſſembled to- 
gether to learne auarice. But vndoubredly I carric henceleſſe covetouſneſle 
then I brought with me. I contemncd riches, notby reaſon they were ſuper- 
fluous, but becauſe they were things of a' ſmall value. Seeſt thou not in how 
{mall a time this ſo mightic ſhow paſſed over, although they marched but 
ſlowly, and wererancked orderly? Shall this which could not fill the ſpace of 
an houre, occupic our wholelife? He likewiſc added this. They ſeemed vnto 
me as {uperfluousto thoſe that had them, as thoſethat beheld them. I there- 
| fore fay thus to my (elf, as oftentimes as any ſuch thing encountreth mine eyes, 
as oitenas I ſeearich and ſumptuous houſe, a rich guard of ſeruants, a Litter | 
carr! 
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| carried by goodly Lackeyes. Why wondereſt thou ? why artthou amaled ?ir 
 isbur pompe. T helethings are ſhowne,not poſſeſled ; and whilſt FR pleaſe 

they paſle by. Rather conuert thy ſelfe vnto true riches, learne to Be content 
with a little, and witha great and manly minde exclaime thus ; Let vs haze wa- 
ter,letvs haue boley ſteepedin water, andlet vs contend withIveitix himſclfe for 
fehatie. Let vs,I pray thee, doc thusalthough theſe chings be wanting, Iris a 
baſe thing to build a bleſſed life,eyther on golde or lilucr, and as baſe ro found 
iron watcrand ſtceped barley ; what (hall I therefore do if theſe things bemiſ- 
ſing ? Dooſt thou a>ke me what remedie there is againſt need ? hunger endeth 
hunger, otherwiſe what importer it if the things that make theca ſlaue be 
grcatorlitt.c? W hat matters it how much it be thar fortune may denie thee ? 
This very water and ſteeped barley is at another mans command, but he is the 

free man,not ouer whom fortune hath the leaſt power, but he ouer whom ſhe 
hach no power at all; Iris ſo. Thou muſt deſire nothing it thou wile prouoke 
Jupiter that deſircth nothing. T heſc things ſpake A4tralws vnto vs, but nature 
crieth it inall mens eares, which if rhou wilt oftentimes thinke vpon, thou ſhale 
make thy ſelfe really,not ſeemingly happie, and in effe&t ſceme ſuch vnco thy 
ſclfe,and not vnto others. + | 
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Heproueth that cauils are but a vame and baſe kinde of Philoſophie , and that that part 
which concerneth manners is true,fa me, end [ublimed. Connſailing v5 ts retire to 
t bat | uae * ; CO "ES, p | 


Arr Hou haſt enquired of me what tho@ things are called in Latine, 
#5w} which the Grecians call Sophi/mets, many men haue endeuoured 
IKE, cocxpreſic the ſame, but no man hath performed it ; and therea- 
| oy ſon is,becaule the thing it ſelfe wasnot receiued by vs neyther 
SA ad in vic,and therfore likewiſe was the name ofna account ; yer 
thatin my tudgemcnt was the moſifftreſt which Cirers ved, whocalled them 
Cautlatrones,that is to ſay Cavils ; to which whoſocner addifteth himlelfe;, 'he 
torgeth ſubrile queſtions, yer doe they profire him nothing vnto life, neyther 13 
he made the ſtronger, more temperate,or more lifted vp.But he thathath exer- 
ciſed Philoſophy tor his owne remedie ſake ismade mighty in mind, ful ofcon- 
dence inuincible,and more great the necrer he approcheth the ſame. Thar 
which f1lleth out in thegreatcſt mountains, whoſe height appears laſt rothoſe 
that behold them from a farre, and the neerer you approach them, the more 
manifeſtly appeareth it what their immeaſurable height is: ſuch,my Lacilias, is 
atrueand no countcrfcit Philoſopher ; he ſtandeth ina high place, admirable, 
Vpright,and truely great. Heraifeth not himſclfe on his feerte, neyther walketh 
on his tiproes, after the manner of thoſe that helpe their height by ſhift, and 
would ſceme 'ongerthen they be, he cortenterh himſelfe with his grearnefle. 
Why ſhould henorcontent himfcife, fince he is growne ſo tarre, as fortune rea- 
| cheth not her hand vnto him andthereforeis he abouc all humane things. He | 
151 wayes like himſelfein all thingsthat may happen, wherher rhe Navigation | 
of tis I1fe floateth vnder a proſperous winde, or be toffed by ſtormes and ad- 
; verſedangers. Thiscon ſtancy theſe eauils (of which T have ſpoken a little be- 
| fore) cannot affet. The minde dallicth with theſe, but proficeth not *he get 
et 
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cth Philuſopby trom her throne, and bringeth her vnto the plaine; neyther 
would I forbid thee to praQtile theſe things ſomcrimes, yet letit be then when 
thou wouldeſt doe nothing, vet haue they this onecurſed qualitie in them,they 
leaue acertainc touch of delight behinde rhem,and pollcſle and arreſt the mind 
thatis induced by the appearance of ſubtiltic ; mean while, infinite and impor- 
tant affairesremaine behinde,and ſcarcely may our whole life ſufficetolearne 
this one thing,which 1s how to contemne life. What to governeit fayeſt thou ? 
T his is the ſecond worke: for no mancuer well ruled it except hee contem- 


ned it. 


Eeisr. CAE 


He deſpaireth the reformation of his friend,olae in yeares and vices, 


*#3*?ZD9 Ndoubtcdly I deſirethat thy friend according to thy wiſh ſhould 
ON MCI be both formed and inſtructed ; but he is held ouer-hard,or rather [ 
&@\\/£5% (which is moretroubleſome) heis held ouer tender, and broken 
(23/7) by cuill and daily cuftomes. I will yeeld thee an example out of 
the huſbandry I profeſle: Itis not euery Vinethat is fit forgraft- 
ing ; if it beolde and worme-caten,ifit be weake and ſlender,eyther itreceiveth | 
notthe young plant,or nouriſheth irnot,or it will not ioyne with it, neyther wil 
communicate his qualiticand natureto the ſame. We therefore are accuſto- 
med tocut itabouc theground,to the end that ifit faile, a man may aſſay ano- 
ther expcriment,and ſet him once morc into theearth. This man ot whom thou 
writeſt,and whom thou recommendeft, hath no forces. He hath beene in ſuch | 
ſort addited vnto vices,that he 1s both. dryed and indurate. He cannot receiue 
[or novriſh reaſon, yet is he deſirous. Belecue himnot : I fay not that he lieth 
vnto thee, he thinketh he defireth. He is angry with the excefle he hath made, 
yet will heſhortly fall in league with it againe. Bur he ſaith that he is offended 
with his life+ I will not denie it; for who is not offended ? men both Jouc and 
hate theirJiucs. Then therefore will we give our iudgement of him, when he 
hath approucd vnto vsthat his exceſſe is batctull vnto him ;z but now they are 
greatly ar oddes. 


Eris CARHEL 


Hle que3tioneth whether wertues be liuing creatures. He ftoically affirmeth that the 

. vices au afſeeFions are no leſſe. Then preferred he a diſpnte,that were ridiculous in 

theje dayes. He diſſwadeth vs from ſuch like, and ſummoncth v5 to theſe things that 
aye proficable to life _—_ | 


_ 


2a 2g Houdeſircſt mc to write vnto thee what I thinke ofthis queſtion 


£ lomuchcanuaſſed amongſt Stoicks, whether juſtice, fortitude, 
2 prudence, and the reſtofthe vertues are living creatures. By this 
ſubtilty,mydeercſt Lucilius, wegive occaſion to ſome to thinke 
that we whet our wits about vnprofitable things, and that weJoſe 
our time in ſuch diſputes as ſcrue to no purpoſe. Yet will Ido that which thou 
delireſt,and expreſſe vntotheewhat the opinion of our Stoicks is ; yet pro 
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' vertue is nought ct{c then a ſoulepoſſeſhing her ſelfe in ſomelorr, it 1s therefore 
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- mndosarc animals. Ir followerh thereforethar in thoſe nartow brealts ot ours 
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| ananimall. Azaine;,vertue doth ſomething , but nothing. can be done withour 
- motion; if ihe haue motion, which none hath except it be a living creature,ſhe 
| 154 living creature: and'ifthic be a liuing creature, then vertuccontainerh'verrue 


{ juſtice,agnanimiry and thoſe other vertues be animals, I demaund ofrthecit 
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[that Lam otanorberopinton.. I thinke there are ſome things tha become 
thoſethat ware the hatand cloke amongſtthe Grecians, I will theretore tell 
thee what the reaſons were which mouecd antiquitie. It appearcrhtiiar the 
ſoule is 3 1uing creature,conitdering ſhe is the cfhcient cauſe whereby weare a- 
nimated : and tor that living creatures haucderiued this name from her. Bur 
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in her {eite, why nor ? {he hath herſelfe, Euen as a wiſe-mandoth allthings by 
theafliftance of vertue;fo doth vertue by her felte: &thertare ſaith he,ali Arrs, 
and all thoſe things which we thinke,and whatfocuer we comprehend inour 


_—_— 


there inhabiteth divers tnouſands of animals, and that cucry one' of vs are ma- 
nyaniml;,orcontaine many animals in cur fe]ties, Ackoeſt thou me wharis an- 
ſwered hereunto? Each one of theſe chings thall be an animal, and norgivers. 
Thereaſon ? I will ce.[ithee,it thou wilt heare mepatiently &atrentiuely :all 
animals ought to haue cach of them a proper ſubſtance : all animats haue-6ne 
foul: ; they cannortherefore ſubliſt cucry one, neyther can they be divers.” I 
am an animall, and a man, thou wile not therefore lay that I am two, -Why? 
Tomaketh2m two,they ought to be ſeucred the one from the. other, ,Facry 
oncot divers ſorts hath but one nature, and thcrefore is bur orice. My ſoulets 
ananimail,and I my ſeifeam one alſo; yet for allthis are we not two, Why ? 
By realon tharmy ſoule isa part oifme. Then hall any thing be numbred-by! | 
itlelte, when it conliiterh by it ſe!72, but when it is apart and memberofm16-- 
ther,it cannot ſeeme to be anorher thing. And why? I will tell thee. Becauſe” 
tharwhich is anotaer muſt be his own, and properly his owne, and wholly his 
owne,and ab{;ure within it ſeite. I havedeclared that I was of another opint- 
on: 127 not only ſhall vertues be animais if this be admitteg, butthoſe vices and 
afſetions which are oppoſite vntothem likewiſe, ſuchas are wrath, feare, ſor- 
row and {uſpition. And yetthis thing ſhall proceed further, all ſentences, all 
thoughts ihall be animals,which muſt in no ſort be admitred. For cuery thing 
thatz man doth is nota man; what is juſtice,ſaith he? A ſoule that poſſeſicth 
her ſelf in ſome {ort : if therefore the ſoule be an animall, juſticeis an animall. 
Nothing to : for this is a habite and certain power ofthe ſoule.' I he ſame ſovle 
13 conucrted intodiuers figures,and yet is not the ſoule an animall, fo often. 
times as it changeth thus; neither is that which the ſoule doth an animall, Tf 
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ſometimes they cca!c to bc,or if they begin agatne,or itthcy be alwaycs? Ver- | 
tuescannot ceaſe to be vertues,therfore many lining creatures areanimals,nay, / 
moreinnumerable animals arc in this ſoule. T here are not many (faith he) bur 
tals 1s but one ſoule aſſembled ofdivers, which arc the members and parts of 
one.By this reckoning we repreſent vnto our ſelues ſucha forme as the [Hydra; 
which hath diucrs heads, each one of which fiphtcth and burtcth by it (cle. 
Putnoncofthoſe heads is an animall butthe head of an animall, yer is ſhe bur 
oneanimall. No man ſaid thatin Chimerathe Lion was an animall,or the Dra- | 
£0n;thefearcthe parts ofhim,, but the partes are not animals. Where dooſt 
thon gather that juſticeisan animall? T:acerh, ſaith he, ſomewhat and proh- 
'&th, Rutrhat which doth ſomewhat and profiterth, and hath force and moti- 
2n,G1m0,thait which hath forceand motion isananimall.True it is, ifit hauc his | 

Q © owne | 
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' owne force and motion, but it hath not his owne force and motion, bur that of 

' theſoule. Eucry Animal vnrillit dic is that which it beganto be. A man ynrj{ 

| hedic isa man, ſo likewiſe a horſe anda dogge, for they cannotpaſle into ano- 

' ther forme and ſubſtance. luſtice that is the ſouie which poſſeſicth ir ſelfe in an 

ſort. is an Animal. Let vs belecucir. Morcouer, Magnanimitie,thatis to lay,the 
ſoulc in any ſort miltrisof herſclfe, is an Animal. Whar-ſovle is that ? That 
which euen now was Tuſtice,is incloſed in the firſt Animal,and cannoc patle into 
another Animal, but muſt remaine 1n him where ſhe began to be.F urthermore, 
' once loulecannot be in two living creatures together,muthletlein many. It Jy- 
| ſtice, Magnanimitic, I emperance, and thoſc other vertues be Animals, How 
' eanthey haue but one foule, it mult necds tall our rhat cuery one hath his own, | 
_ ell> cannot they be Animals. One body cannot be the body of diuers Animals. 
' Whats, ſaith he, the bodie of Tuſtice, the {ouic, and of magnan1mitic alſo;but | 
| one buyliecannor bethe bodicot rwo Animals.3ur ſome one will ſay,that one | 
1nd the ſame {oule hath taken the habitude of Tultice, magnanimitie and tem- | 
pcranee. Tis might be, ifat ſuch time as Juſtice was in vigor, magnanimitie 
was not, and when value was, temperance was not. Burt all vertuesaretoge- 
' ther. How {hould theſe be different Animals,lincethere is but one ſoule, which 
' can make butone Animal. Furthermorc, no Animal is a part of another Ani- 
' mal. Bur Juſtice 15a part of the ſoule, it is not therefore an Animal. Truely in 
' myiudgement, it is but loſt time toconteſt vpon a matter that is granted, wee 
 thould rather be angry therear, then diſpute thereupon. No Animalisapart 
; of another. Conliderall mens bodies, and there is not one of them but hath his 
particular colour, torme, and proportion. Amidſt othcr miracles, which make 
the wiſdome of Gad the Creator admirable, I cfteeme this to be one, that a- 
| midſt ſo many things that are created, the one reſembleth not the other,and as 
| touching thoſe that are like one another, yet will there be ſome difference 
| found, it thou curiouſly obſcrue the ſame. He hath made infinite ſorts of leaues 
diltinguiſhed the one from the other by ſome ſpeciall marke. Infinite and dif- 
torcnt Animals, yea eucn thoſe which are of the ſame kinde, doc not in euerie 
part reſemble one another. The Creator hath required and obtained this of | 
bimnſclte, that theſe Animals of diſterent kindes ſhould nor reſemble one ano- 
ther, eithcrin forme or proportion. T hou ſaycittharall the Vertuesarelike 
one another, and therefore they arc not Animals. T here is not any Animal but 
| doth ſonicthing of it ſc]fe. But Vertue doth nothing by her ſelfe, but with a 
| man. All living creaturesare either endowed with reaſon, as men and gods, or 
' depriucd of reaſon as beaſts are. Vertues arc endowed with reaſon,and yer for 
; allrhar, they ar? neither gods nor men, and conſcquently they arcnot Ant- 
. mals. Enery reaſonable liuing creature doth nothing, exceptit be firſt incited 
; *ind pulhed forward in regard and conſideration of ſomething : this ſtirreththe 
1am". and then conſent ſtirreth this morion. As rouching Conſent, ſee heere 

| waa itis, ] mult walke our, I (et forward, aftcr I am commanded fo to do, and 
| ing found it good. I muſt ſit downe, and then T (it, T his Conſent is not in 
| Vertue. Preſuppoſe that Prudence is a living creature, how ſhould ſheconlent! 
| Imuit of neceſhrie ſer forward, Nature oppolerh her ſelf: againſt this point,for 
| Prudence prouideth nor for her ſelfe, bur for him that is endowed with her, 
' which cannotgonor fit downe, and therefore hath noconſent. T hat which 1s 
depriucd of iudgementand con ent, is nota living creature endowed with rea- 
ſon. It Vertucbe a living creature, ſheis a reaſonable living creature. Bur ſhc 
t>arcalonable living creature : Ergo, no liuing creature. If Vertue bc a living 
creature, 
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creature, and vertue be a good thing, eucry good thing is aliuing creature, The 
Stoickes auow this. It is a good thing fora man to lauc his farhers life, to ſpeak 
materially and to the purpole, his opinion in publique aſſembly, ropiue a ſen- 
rence according to the lawes, by this reckoning to ſaue a mans tather, ſhall be a 
living creature, and tothinke and debate well,another. In briefe, th.s Paradox 
will ſceme ſo great in the end,that a man cannotcontaine himſclfe from laugh- 
cer, To know how to hold a mans peace in time and place,to ſup well isa good 
ching, and therefore to hold a mans peace, and to ſup well, are liuing creatures. 
| willnotccaſc totickle my ſelfe, and make mepleaſure by theſe follies. Truly 
if Iuiticeand Magnanimitie beliuing creatures, they are terrcſirial}, cnery ter- 
reftriall living creatrfre ſuffererh cold, hunger and thirſt, So Tuſtice hath a cold, 
Magnanimitte is hungrty,and Clemencie drie. Morcouer, I would willingly aske 
ofthcle Dottors, if theſe liuing creatures hauethe figure of a man, of a try 
orof a ſauage beaſt. [fthey attribute vntothem around forme, as they doe vnto 
God, | would aske of them, whether couetouſneſle, riot, and folly are round ? 
For theſe likewiſe are Animals, it they beround. I would deſire them further 
coletme know, if to walke diſcreetly be a living creature or no? They muſt 
of necellitie conteſle thar it is a living creature of around forme.-But tothe end 
thou mayeſt know that I ſpcake by my booke,and that it is not my priuare opi- 
nion which I heere doe publiſh. Cleanthes and his ſcholler Chry/pprs arcnot one 
in opinion, as touching this walking. Cleanthes laithxhar it is an agitarion dif 
perled from the head vnto the fecte. Chry/ippms is of another opinion : why 
then according to Chry//ppus example cannot any man maintaine that which he 
ſhail ivdge to be the beſt, and laugh at the number of theſe Animals, ſogrear, 
as the worl4 would be too little to containe them. The Stoicks ſay that. Ver- 
rus are notdiuers Animals, and yct notwithſtanding that they arc Animals, c- 
uen as one man is an Orator and Poet, ſoare Vertues Animals, and not diuers 
living creatures, bur one onely. T he loule thatis iuſt, prudent,arid couragious, 
150ne andthe ſame, being in ſome ſort inpoſſcſhon of her ſelte, in euery one of 
the vertues, The diſpute ceaſeth, weare agreed, for I confeſſe that the ſoule is 
aliuing creature, referring it to another place to ſpeake my opinion as touching 
the lame. I deny that the aRions of the ſoule areliuing creatures,otherwilſe all 
the words,and cucry Pocts verſes ſhould beliving creatures.Forit a word well 
ſpoken be a good thing, and cucry good thing be a living creature, the word 
hall be a living creature. A verſe that is well made is good, that which is 


| goodiscalledan Animal, andconſequently a verſe ſhall be an Animal : and fo 
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Isan Animal, which cannot for all that be round, becauſe it isa verſe of fix fect. 
Allthis is but meere Sophiſtrie, which being well examined makes me readicto 
{wound with laughing, when I remember thar a Soleciſme, a Barbariſme, and 
a Syllogiſme is an Animal, and I depaint every one of them ſuch a forme as 
belt likerh me. Theſe things difpute we with okialooks and bended browes. 
| cannot inthis place refraineto cxclaime in this ſort with Zucilins, O harctull 
follies. They are ridiculous. But why manage we notrather ſome matters 
that may make vs better ! Why ſearch we not out the meanes to attaine vnto 
vertue, and the way that may teade vs thereunto? Breake not my braines in 
teaching me whether Magnanimitie be a living creature, but learne me that in 
ch1s world thereis not any living creature found that is happ'e, except hee bec 
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magnanimous, except he be reſolute againſt all accidents, it in his thought hee ' 
hath not overcome all aduerlities betore he telt them. Magnanimitie is thejm- 
pregnabletgrireſe of humane intirmitie, wholocuer1sincloſed therein, he re. 
maimeth aſſured in this beleagring of lite. For he v{cth his owne firength and 
his owne weapons. In thisplace | will ſerdowne vnto thee the notable laying 
of the Stoick Pos1DoNivs, Newer thinke thy ſel'e aſſured with the armes of 
Fortune, combate azainit her with thine ewne. Caſnalties dos not arme vs. The 
therefore that are armed againſt their enemics, arediſarmed againſt adverſitie, 
Aexander ſpoiled and pur to flight the Pertians, the Hircamans, the [ndiang, 
and all thoſe Nations that inhabit the extent of the Eaſt Countries vnto the 
(ca. Notwithſtanding he himſelfe hauing flaine one friendand loſt another,lay 
| grouelingin adarke chamber deteſting his wickedneſle, deploring his loſſe,and 
| this conquerourot ſo many Kings and Nations, was ouercome by choler and 
ſorrow. For all his endcuours were aimed to thisend, to maſter all other things 
' except himſelte. O how blinde are men, who defire to make their Scepters 
\ paſſe beyond the ſeas, who thinke themſclnes happy 1t they conquer diuers 
\ countries and Proninces by their ſouldiers,and toyne new to the old,not know- 
ing that thegrearelt Empire, and that which is willy conquered, isto com- 
mand a mans ſclte. Ler them teach mee how facred a thing Tuſcice is, that itis 
a vertue that is careful} of another mans good ; thar ſecketh not commodities 
or aduantage3to her ſelfe. 'T hat (he hath no alliance with ambition and waine- 
 gloric, bur pleaſeth her ſelte. Betorc all things Ict cucry one perſwade hjmſelfe 
this. It behoucth meto be a good man, without hope or delire of recompence. 
This 1sa {mall matter,let him adde more:I am commanded to employ my (cite 
wholly and trcely in the ſtudic of vertue, in ſuch ſort as all my thoughtis as 
muchas in melieth, to be driven from the conlideration of my priuateprofic. 
Studic thou not whether the reward of vertuc, 1s more great then vertueir 
elte. Fix thou that likewiſe in thy minde, which I havetouched heretofore, it 
skilleth not whether thy vertue be knowne to few men,or tomany. He that wil 
| hanehis vertue publiſhed, Jaboureth not for vertue, but forglory. Wilt thou nor | 
| beivſt without glory ? But vndoubtedly thou muſt b-iuſt with infamie, and 
' then, if thou art wiſe, an cuill opinion well gotten doth delight, 
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| {le teacheth that eloquence is otherwiſe Gifferent, and pleaſinr ener as publive manners 
are [eucregdilſolnte and broken. tie proueth that they tale hit colour from the mind, 
an{thatby NAECENAS example, and therefore that tht is tobe cured and for- 
mea, from whence proceedeth ſence, and conſequently wirect words. By the way he 

arguet ha gant aiſjol I tene(/e. : 

& 529-5, Hou askeſt mec why and whence 1t commeth to paſle, that the 
We. : 23) ſpcechis corrupted in ſome times,and why mens minds arcinclt- 
> # ; ned rocertaine vices, foas ſometimes a ſwelling diſcourle was ap- 
| bo plaudecd, ſome other times ſounding & deliuered atter the maner 
| ofa ſonp. \Vhy other whiles mcn tooke pleaſure in long & contl- 
nued periods,other whiles in abrupt ſentences & fuſpitious,in which more 15to 
| be vnderſtood then heard. Why then was ſome age that immodeſtly vicd a tigu- 
rarine diſcourſe. T he reaſon isthis which thou haſt commonly heard, and the 
Greckes have made their prouerb, of ſuch is mens ſpeech as is their life. Butas 


\ every mans ao 1sanſ{werableto his ſpeech, ſo ſomrimes the kind — 
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| imitatecit publike mayners, IF the diſcipline of the Common-wealth hath 
- bcendeprauecd, the efteminate manner of language is an argument ot the diſlo- 
| lution ot all ettates : I {peake of that language which is vſuall amongit all men, 
| and not ot thac. which lome one ortwo vie. The fouleand vnderſtanding can- 
\ not beof rwo colours, It the ſoule be whole, compoled, grauc,and well rempc- 
| red, the vnderitanding alſo is ſober and moderate. If the one be corrupted, che 
| other 15 aftected.Scclt thou not, that if the mind languiſh,che members are wea- 
| kened, andthe feet baxdly moued ? Andit it becfteminare, how the infirmitic 
| thereof appeareth cuenin the wajking? How it it be watchfull and forward,the 
body doubleth his pace, and if it be furious, or (that which is next to furie) be 
angry,now all the body trembleth, and how they go nor, butare tranſported ? 
| How much more befallcth the vnderſtanding thinkeſt thou, which is wholly 
' iniermixcd with the ſoul, which formeth the ſame,bringeth it in attion,and gl- 
acth icalaw ? In what fort Mecenas lined,it is better knowne, then that it nee- 
ded to be expreſicd at this time, how he walked, how daintic he was,how deli- 
rous to be ſecne, how vnwilling that his vices ſhould be vndiſcouered. What 
then,was not his diſcourſe as diflolnte as his life?Had he nor asmuch affeAarion 
and vanitic in his ſpeech,as in his equipage,then in his traine, then in his houſe, 
thenin his wife? He wasa manof great vnderitanding, bad he not tracted a 
worler way, had ic not affected obſcuritic, had he not ouerflowed in his dif. 
courſe. T hou {halt therefore ſeerhecloquence of adrunken man enfolded,cx- 
travagant and full of ibertie, Behold 24ecenzs in his manner of ſpeech. Quid 
turpius amne ſilu1ſq, rips comantibus ? Vide v1 alueum lintribus arent uerſog, vadore- 
mittant bortos. Quzd (i quis famine cirrs criſpate > labris columtatur ? Incipitg, ſuſþt- 
rans VI ceruice laxa feriatur. Nemo tirant irremediabilis factio rimantur,epulis lageney, 
tentant domos Cf [-epe mortem extigunt, Genium feito Vix [uo testem tenus ceres fila 
> crepacem molamy,, Jocum mater & vxor inueitiunt. Wiitthou not ſuddenly 
remember, as ſoone as thou readcſt this, that this is the ſpeech of ſuch a man, 
whoalwayes traucrſed Rome ſtreets in his looſe-gowne. Forcuen then when 
inCe/ars abſence he exccuted his office, hee deliuered the watch-word in this 
habit. T hinke that it is the ſame man, that 1n the Pallace,in the T ribunall du- 
ring thetime of Orations, in all aſſemblies of theſe people alwaics preſented 
himſe!fe, hauing his face muffeled in his cloake, withour diſcouering any thing 
but his cares, as they areaccuſtomed todoe, who flie and will not be knowne, 
according as they are repreſented in Comedies. Hee it 1s that in tae greateſt 
heightot ciuill warres, ar ſuch time as Rome wasinarmes and in feare, mar- 
che} thorow the ſtreetes, attended by two Eunuches, yet more men then him- 
ſclfe. He it is that hath had but one wife, and notwithſtanding hath been ma- 
ried a thouſind times. T heſe words abouec written fo badly builded,fo negli- 
gently diſpoſed ſorepugnant tothe manner of all mens writings,ſhew that his 
manners were nolefſe new, then particular and depraued. Hee harh beene 
bighly priſed forthe ſweetneſle of his nature, in that hee never bare armes, 
; Orcuer tooke pleaſure in ſhedding bloud, or did any thing, except that which 
the libertic of the time or his credit might permit him. Bur all this good 
reputation of his hath beene ſoyled by the affeftationsof this his mon(trous 
manner of language : for in this it manifeſtly appeareth that hee was ra- 
ther a milke-ſoppe then mercifull. Theſe obſcuritics in bis compolition, 
theſe ouerth wart vvords, theſe conceits oftentimes : loftie, but wirhout pith, 
Tiſcoucr vnto him that will obſerue the ſame, that roo much felicitic had trou- 
oled his head, a vice which is ſometimes found in the man, ſometimes in the 
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| time. When as repoſe and felicitic produceth and ſoweth diſſolutionon cuery 

| (ide. Firſt of all, aman beginneth more carefully ro drefle and adorne his þo. : 
die. Afterwards his ſtudie is to bane rich moueables,; conſequently he bethin- 
keth himſelfe of ſtately buildings, tomake them more large, to entichthewallg 
with Marbles fetched from beyond ſeas, roemboliſhthe roofes with gold that 
the beautic of the paucment be anſwerable to the richnefle of many beames. 
Then transferreth he his daintineſſe to the magnificence of his rable,and there 
ſearcheth he gloric in noveltie, and changing the accuſtomed talhionsamongf 
our predeceſlors, ſo that thoſe things which were wontto bee ſerued in laſt ar 
ſupper, are brought in firſt, and thoſethings thar werepreſcnted to thole that 
entered to the feaſt, are given to thoſe that depart from it. After that mans 
| minde was accuſtomed to loith that which was in vſe, and things that are orgi- 
| narie were accounted contemptible : hegoes and ſcekes out a new language, re- 
viving and renuing vnuſuall and forgotten words, then forgeth he new,andre. 
grateth the vnknowne: that which 1s but newly tound out is reputed' elegant, 
| and figurative tranſlations are audacious and frequent. Some thinke to credit 
| themſelues by ſpeaking to the haltes,and abbreviating their ſpeech in ſuch ſort, 
as he that hearcth knoweth nor what to thinke. Other there are that delate and 
draw them out, ſome thereare that draw not vntothe vice (for he muſt needs, 
that vndertaketh any great thing to doe the ſame) yet ſuchas loue the ſame. 
\Whercſocuer therefore thou ſceit that men take delight in an obſcureatid cor- 
rupt ſpeech, hold thy ſelfcaflured that their manners are depraued.Euen asex- 
celfive banquets and ſuperfluous rayments are witneſſes that the Common- 
weale is (icke, ſo this libertie in coyning new tearmes and words (if fo bethe 
cuſtome be continued) ſhewerh that the ſpirits of thoſe thar ſpeake thus, are 
entangled and loſt. Wonder thou not inany ſort, that this corruption is as plea- 
ling to the mighticſt, as rothe meaner ſort, forthe greateſt and the pooreſt dif- 
ter not in indgements, but in their pompe andeſtate. Rather wonder thou that 
men praiſe the effetts of vices, and the vices themſelues. For this hath beene 
alwaics done:rhere was no pleaſing wit that had not his pardon. Giue me what- þ 
| foeucr man thou wilt of greateſt name, and I will tel] thee wherein the age 
| whercin helived pardoned him, and what they willingly diſſembled in him. ] 
| will reckon thee vp many, whoſe vices harmed them not, and ſome, whoſe cr- 
| rors profited them. I will, I ſay, letthce ſee ſome ofgreat renowne, and repu- 
| 


ted moſt excellent men, whom if a man will cenſure, he confoundeth them.For 

ſo arctheir vertues intermixed with their vices,that the one do neceſſarily draw 

the other after them. Adde hereunto thatlanguage hath no certaine rule, The 

publike cuſtome which changcth it inceſſantly, altercth it from yearc to yeare. 

Some men borrow words from another age. They vie the ſtile of the Lawes 

written in the twelue tables. Gracchus, Craſſus, and Curioare over new for 

| them, they returneas farre as Appius and Coruncanns. Some other contra- 

| riwiſe, that will haue nothing which isnot vulgar and triuiall, ſpeake very bare- | 

lie. Both of themare corrupted in a divers manner ſo much certainlie, as if 

they would viſe pompous wel-ſounding and poeticall words, and flie thoſe that 

are neceſſaric and in vie: I will ſay that as well the one as the other doth amiſſc. 

| Theoneeſteemcth theſclues more then is neccſſary, the other miſpriſeth the- 

' ſelves over much; the one pull the haire tro their legs,the other nor from their 

' armepits.Let vs paſſe over to copoſition, how many defaults may I diſcouerto 
thee? The one allow of acrabbed and harſh diſcourſe, they difturbe a ſmooth 

and pleaſing ſtile : no period is pleaſing to them, if it be nor harſh and rough: 


they 


— — 


— ———— 


| they 


' liquely, although they offend anddiſpleaſe the whole world. Bur they care not 
' to bereproucd, prouided,that they bebcheld. Stchis TAecenxs difcourle and | 


—— 
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reputethatmanly and ftrong which affeRerh the care with in 
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ferred,and after we hatteattendedetiem long time; hardly returne they vhto 
their clauſes? WharſhaliTſay ofthar which inthe iſſiiErs moderate(2515 thae 
of Ciceroes) and falling and endingattetwards [Wettly, ard lwerable to the 
faſhion,and bath his ending anſwerablero rhe mamcrand foot. Thetc is not 
onely an crrour inthe kind of ſentences, iFeyther they are todwenke and chil 
dith;and morc proudcand boldethen modeſtie will permit, bur they arc too 
flouriſhing and {weetifrhey be deliuered in vainearnd'wicthour an y ettect, chey 
doe no more but ſound. Theſe vices ſome one'man bringech in, whole clo- 

1ence in that time is appiauded,the reit doc imitate him, and the one deliuc- 
reth itto the other. So when Salu# was in requeſt, the'ſentenees were curthlled; 
and wordes had their vnexpected cadence, and obſturebreunis with the reſt 
was reputed elcegancie, Lunaw aman of taretrugalitic, who wrote the Hi- 
ſtorie ofthe Carthaginian warres, was a Saluſtian,and an excellent man in thar 
kinde, Thereisin SAL vsT, Exercitar argento fect : that is to ſay, he made an 
armic with ſilver ;thar is, he aſſembled an armie with money. This did 4run- 
gu, he planted itin euery page: he faith in a certaine place, Fugem noftrifecere, 
thatistoſay,our men made aflight: and inanotherphice Hiero King of Syracu- 
ſa, Bellas facit,maketh warre : and likewiſc in another place, Qu andita Panormi- 
tenor dedere Romans fecere,that is to ſay, which things being heard, they made 
that the Inhabitants of Panormus rendred themſelues'ts' the Romanes, I 
thought good togiuetheea little taſte. All this whole booke is compoſed of 
words. Thoſe wordes that wererare in $Salu#-ate vſuall in him, and almoſt 
continued : and not without caule ; for the one ligtired on them by chance, the 
other ſought forthem. Butrhou ſeeſt what followeth him that taketh an er- 
rourfor an example : Saluſt ſaid, tquss hiemaittibxs, whilſt the watcrs wintered. 
4runcis in his firſt booke of the Carthaginian warre, faith, Repente hiemmuit tem- 
pe#as,that 15 to ſay,the tempeſt ſuddenly wintered. And in another place, when 
he would ſay that the ycare was colde,he ſaith, 7otus hicmanit annue,that is,the 
whole yeare wintered. And in another place, Inde ſexaginta onereri.cs leves pra- 
ter milttem,C+ nece(/arios nauterum hiemante aquilone miſit,that is,whilſt the Aqui- 
lon wintered,he ſent from thar place ſixtie ſhips of ſmall burthen, beſides the 
Sou'diers and neceſſarie Marriners. He neuergineth over in alt piaces to foiſt 
inthis word. Inaccttaine place Se/## faith, Inter arm cinilia 2quibort fam as pe- 
tittharis,amidſt civillarmes he ſought therenowneofa man good and juſt. 4- 
rustius tempercd not himſelfe, but preſently in his firſt bookehe inlerred this, 
Ingentes eſſe famas de R EG Vv Lo, that is, that the renownes of Regwlrs were 
great. This therefore and ſuch like vices, which imitation hath impreſſed into 


any tokens of diſſolution , or a corrupt minde. For they muſt be proper and | 


conceived by the vnderſtanding,by which thou oughteſt to cſtimare any mans 
eftets. T he ſpeech of acholericke man is haſtie, and violentof a man that is 
moued ro much ſtirring,ofadelicate and civill man ſmooth and pleaſant, which 
thou ſecſt thoſe men follow rhat eyther pull and trim their beards, that cauſe 
their muſtachios to be cut ſhort,that ſhave heir vpper lips very neere, and ſuf-. 
ter the reſt to be as long as is poſſible,that wearetheir cloakes of an evill colour, 

and gownes of pure ſtuffe, who will doe norhing but that which 1s ſcene pub- | 


i 
| — 


bes pony br ; ualitte. | 
| Theother in ſtead of ſpeaking, ſreme to ling, ſo littering and'fo Foes ks 
 truRture of their wordes: - What will you tay oF that white the words are de- 


all 
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all others clſc, which erre not cafually bur willingly. 'I his crrour proccedeth | 
from ancuill conſcience. Eucnasin drunkenneile the tongue taltercth nor, cx. 
cept reaſon be obſcured or bcrrayed: fo this maner of ſpeech (which isa mcere 
drunkeneſle of the ſpirit) is tedious to no man,cxceptthe vnderſtanding of him 
that ſpcaketh be ſhaken. Therefore we ought to heale-the ſame, fortiom ir 
the diſcourle,the words, the countenance,the regard, the marching is, deriued ; 
if it be whole and ſtrong. T he language isrobult,ſtrong and manly : contrari. 


wile,if it bedeieedall thereſt grow to wracke, |, .:- _— 


% 


; ; A  $wedu {3 Ofj 
The King in health then allmens mindes are one, 
The King once lot then allmens faith gs gon. 


Our mindeis our King ifit be ſafe,the reſt continue in their ductiegthey obey 
and are gouernedzit he beneuer (o little ſhaken, they .droope with him, Bur 
when he giucth place topleaſure, his Arts and his ations alſo doc decay,and all | 
his forces are feeble and traile. Becauſc I haue vſcd this fimilicude I will perſc- 
ucr. Our minde is now.a King,nowa I yrant :a King when he bcholdeth and 
aimcth ar honcltic, maintaineth the health of the bodic committed to his 
charge,and commandethno tilthy or ſordid thing : but when he is cholericke, 
couctous and delicatc,heafſumcth a deteiiable and direfull name, and is called 
Tyrant. Thendoc impotent aftetions lay holde ot him, and lollicite him in- 
cc{lanrly,and in the beginning of thoſe that mott preſſe him ſecme to yeelde 
him plcaſure ; ſuchas the people is accuſtomed to reioyceat whenatyrantma- 
keth them any larges to intrap them : but this abundance is vaine vnto the vn- 
derſtanding,which manageth that which he cannot diſ-jeſt, when the ſickeneſſe 
hath conſumed his vigor more and more, and delights haue ſtolncinto his 
ncrues and marrow,the vnderſtanding being ioytull ro behold theſe things (the 
vic whereof is vnprofitable ro him , becauſc he hath ouer-carncſtly deſired 
them) for the Caisfaftion of his delights, he cntoyeth the ſight of thisor that, he 
ts witneſle and vnderſcruant of other mens Juits, being depriucd of all delights 
ofthe ſame, becauſe he is ouer-plunged thercin : in bricte, the abundance of 
worldly plcaſurcs in ſtead of conceiting him conſumcth him,when he ſces him- 
{elite depriucd of the meanes to let downe by his throate into his belly all the 
picalant moriels he bcholdeth,and to tumble himlelfc baſcly amidſt the troop 
of baudes and hariots, hc wonderfully grieueth becauſe he is falne from thc 
greateſt part of his ſclicitic,hauing ſo ſtraight receipt ina bodic ſo little. Is not 
thisa true turie, my Zacilres,that none of vsthinketh that he is mortall 2 T hat 
wearc inſenlible cucry way of our intirmity? yea,that each one ſuppoſcth him- 
ſclfcto be more then one. Behold our Kitchins, and our Cookes traucrling 
from one fire roanother ; wouldeſt thou thinke that for the refeRion of one 0n- 
ly belly ſo much ſtirre ſhould be made ? Behold our Caues and Cellcrs repleni- 
(hed with the vintages of many ages; thinkeſt thou that it is forone belly that 
the wines of ſo many Conſuls and Countriesarc ftored vp ? Behold in how ma- 
| ny places the carth 15 turned vp, how many thouſands of huſbandmen piough 
; and digge the ſame ; thinkeſt thou that it may ſeeme to be for one belly tbatS1- 
cilyand Atricaare ſowed ? We {hall be healrhtull and delire little, if cucry one 
ot vs numbreth himſelte,and meaſure his body likewiſe, and know that it ney- 
ther can recciue much,nor containe it long ; yct is there nothing that will teach 
thee better to keepe a meaſure in all things, then an ordinaric medttationo 

the {hortnes and vncertainty of this life, whenſoeuer thou dooſt look backe v- 
' todeath, Eritsr. 
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Er23n CXY; b. 


He argueth ezzinit theſe that ere toocurieus in their drſcourſeand ile, and /aith it "mY 


tokew of a weake mitde ; alleaging that we ought to jpeake ena write conficentiy with- 
out affe (tation of ornament , anarather expreſ/ein our minde. O what 4 one 15 he 
when vertues haue adorned him ? He will draw allmen into admiration of bis, if be 
might be [cenc. But this externall beantie is cyther falſe or nothing worth . 1 5X ON 
wiſe golae aud money aregwhich wee / o much admire. Theſ, e make not mens ha' 'Þ '} Or 
ſecuregray gather miſerable ana to be pittied. 


-2e \Willnot hauethcetoo curious,eytherinth y wordes or compo- 
PF  \ition,my Zucilius,] hauc greatermarters fur thee to care tor,and 
$22, rhinke vpon. Sccke whatthou ſhouldeſt write, and not bow; 
d] ([P£I ardin ſtead of buſying thy ſelte about wordes, cauſe thy lelte to 
Ce hauca fceling of the ſubliance thereof in th y heart, ro the end 
thou mayeitapply the ſame more and morc,ahd as it were ſealc it in thy ſclte. 
Whomlſocucrthou ſeeſtthar victh an afteted and labourcd kinde of ſpecch, 
thinkethart he hath his ſpirit occupued about vaine things. A vertuous man 


ſpeaketh more remiſſcly, but more ſecurely: whatfocuecr he ſaith,bath more. 


confidence inirthen curioſitie. Thou knoweſt divers young men well barbed 


and frizeled, who ſecme as if they newlycame out of a boxe; expect thou no- | 


thing eyther firme or generous from ſuch kinde ofmen, The ſpeech is the 1- 
mageofthe minde: if a man mince it,diſguiſcand polith it ouer curiouſly, it isa 
ſgnethathe which ſpeaketh it,isan bypocrite,and little worth. Itis nomanly 
ornament to ſpeake aftectedly.Ifit were lawtull tor vs to prie into the ſoule of a 
good man, O the faire, Othe holy,'O the magnificent, gratious, and ſhining 
face which we ſhould beholide ! rheir mſtice, their fortitude, theirrefnperance, 
their prudence giue luſtre on cuery fide. Furthermore, frugalitic,continence, pa- 
tience,libertie and courteſie,and thatrare,and as it were incredible ornament in 
a man,that is to ſay humanity, would refle&t rheir light vpon them. Further- 
more, how much grace,gtauitv,authority,difcretion and magnanimitie(which 
isthe higheſt ofall other vertues) would annex them(clnes vnto the reſt, No 
man would count him amiable that would not terme him venerable, ifany one 
had ſeene this face more heavenly and reſplendent then morrall eyes are accu- 
ſtomed to behold, wovld he not ſtep backe, being ſtroken with aſtoniſhment, as 
ifhe had mer with ſome God ? Would he not prayin his heart that he might 
contemplate the ſame ? T hen approchihg more necre, allured by the ſweetc- 
neſſe of his eyes, would he not humbly kncele downe before her. And having 
aduiſedly conſidered it,how farre more cxcellent it wereand incomparable a- 
bouconrs,witha gratious regard, yet ſparkling and filled with Jiuing light, whol- 
ly rauiſhed with zcale and amaſc, would he notcric out with Y7re-l, 

O by what ſiile faire Virgin ſhall I ſtriue 

To ſet thee forth? for thme wnequal'd eyes 

Are merethen mortall,and thy words reniue 

Farre more then humme eloquence implies, 

Liue happy,and vouchſafe ws of thy grace, 

Andend thoſe toyles which haze our life m chace. 
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Shee will alliſt and comfort vs,if we will honour her, but ſhe is not honoured or 
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{crued bythe offerings of fat {laughtered and ſacrificed Bulls, nor by golde, or | 
liluer hung vpin the Temple,or by preſents caſt into her treaſure ; but by a 
right and holy afteftion. T herc 15 not any man, as I haue ſaid, thar would not 
be inflamed with her loucgif we could arraine to ſec her. For now there are ma. 
nic things that hinder and dim our eycs,and dull chem by their brighrneſle, or | 
dctaine them in obſcuritic. But cuenas certaine medicines doe clenſeand ſhar- | 
pen the light ; ſo likewiſe if we willtake away choſe impediments that darken 
the eycs of our ſoules,we may behold vertue, although coucred with a bod y, 
although pouertie, baſe condition,and infamic be as many couerts to conceale 
her from vs; although this beautie beclouded by an obſcure thing , yer ſhall 
we eſpic it. Contrariwiſe,we {hall diſcouer from a farre the malicc and ltupidi- 
tic of a miſerable ſoulc, although that riches doe abundantly ſhine and muſter 
about hcr, and that inregarding her we haue our eyes dazcled with the falle 
light of power and honours, Then may wee learne that which wee admire is 
contemprtible in all ſorts,and that wercſcmblelirtle children, that thinke eucry 
trifle of great value forthey prefcrre theirlittle bracelcts, ſcarce worth a peny, 
before their fathers, mothers,or brothers. W hat differcnce then is there betwixt 
vs and them, ſaith _4://0n, but that we are madding after piftures and ſtatues 
more coſtly fooliſh? They aredelighted with little partiecoloured ſtones, that 
haue ſome varictie in them, which are found vpon the Sea ſhore, and we with 
pillars of Iaſpe and Porphirie, brought from the ſands of Agypr, or the deſerts 
of Africa,to Cihzine ſom porch or ſom dyning chamber to teaſt the Commons 
in. We wonder at the wallsthat are couercd with thin marble, and yet we 
know whatthat is which is hidden,and we couſen our owne eyes. And when 
weguild all the roots of our houſes, what other thing retoice wein butin coun- 
terfeit? For we know that worme-caten wood |lyeth hidden vnder that golde: 
neyther is it onely on our walls and houſe-beames that we beftow this light or- 
nament, but remember thy ſelfe alſo that the ftelicitie of all rheſe great men 
whom thou ſceſt march ſo proudly,is but a felicitic guilded on the out-ſide,and 
a (imple leate. Obſerue and thou ſhalt ſee, that vader this thin skin ofhumane 
greatneſſe,there is abundance of miſcric and filrhineſſe. Thoſe riches which at 
this day raiſe mento greateſt magiſtracy & place of juſtice, have bewitchedthe 
hearts and ſenſes of the ſame men ; and {ince mony hath growne in requeſt, the | 
true honourof things is made no reckoning of: and being become buyers and 
ſcllers both at once,we aske no more what this is, but of what worth this is? In 
this trafhque we arc ſometimes good,and ſometimes cuill, As long as there is 
any hope of profite about vertue wee tollow her : if vice promiſe vs betterad- 
uantage we runnecafter it,and are for thoſe will giue vs moſt, Our fathers and 
mothers haue made vs admire golde and ſiluer ; this covetouſneſle being ſow- 
cd in our tender foules, hath taken deepe roote,and is growne with vs. Againe, 
all men that inall othcr things are of different opinions, accord in this point of 
auarice,cuery one embraceth the ſame,deſireth that his may hanea part,& us 
tending to ſhew himſelfe gratefull to the gods, hee preſenteth them with ſilucr 
and golde,as the moſt excellent thing in the world. Finally,mans life is brought | 
rothar paſſe, thar pouertic is held for a hateful! thing,and full of contempr,neg- | 
leted by the rich, hatctul! ro the poore, Then hauc the Pocts annexed their 
inuentions, which are as it were matches to kindle our affeions in prayling rt 
ches as the onely honour and ornament of this life, and that the immortall gods 
ſeeme to ave nothing betrer,neyther can giue any thing more cxquiſite, One 
of them ſpeaking of the Pallace of the Sunne, faith 
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The Epillles: R _ 


The Pallace of the Sunne, mo/7 ſeemely to behold, 
IWas rais'd on pillars of the puret# gold. 


| Bchold bow he deſcribes his Chariot. 


The axeitfee, the beame, the outward bends, | 
That arme the wheele, were all of burniſtt gold, | 
| | The ſpoakes of /tluer. 


Toconclude, they call thatrhegoldenage, which they would haucreputed 
| forthe beſt. Amongſt the Tragique Poets, thereare ſome thar preferre profit | 


| 


| before innocence, health, and good opinion, 


Let me haue wealth and riches to be gining, 
Account thou me the wretchedit miſer lining ; | 
All men enquire f he be rich or no, | 
But no manlearnes what goodneſſe he doth owe. | 
They aske not why, or whence, but what thon ha, | 
14 onely that, ſo each man is reputed 

As he « landed, monied, and ſuted. 

Ak it thou me what is loathſome to paſſeſſe, - 
Nothing ; for getting doth aiſgraceredreſſe. 
Teither wiſh to line im rich eftate, 

Or ate in ponertie, contempt, and hate : 

Full well dies he, that dying getteth gaine, | 
HMeony the greate#t good of humane ftraine: 
The mothers comfort, and the infants pleaſure, 
The ſacred parents are but toyes to pleaſures, 

In V £Nvs face nothing [o ſweelly ſhines 

As mony aoth, nothing her power confines ; 
The zods themſelues are by her preſents mou'd, 
And mortall men her ſieht haue ener loud. 


I -——— -—— —— - ———_nrextpeoce —_—_—_ 


Whentheſc laſt verſes of Euripides T ragedic were pronounced, all the people 
aroſe with great tumult, to fling out both the Aor and the Author, till Euripr- 
ae; himſclfe ſtepped forth into the middeſt of them, beſeeching them ro have 
patience, and they ſhould ſee what end he had that ſo much admired gold. In 
this Tragedic Beler#phon receiued the chaſtiſement, which ure one recciueth 
inhimſelfe. For no avarice is without puniſhment, although ſhee ber ſelfe be 
puniſhment enough ofher ſelfe. O how many tearesand toyles exatterth ſhee | 
attheir hands that ſeruc her, how miſcrable ſhee is both ro thoſe that gape at- 
tcrher, and to thoſe that haue got her. Adde hereunto the continuall cares 
which tormenteucry man, according to the meaſure of that he hath: mony is 
polleſt with greater torment then ſought. What bitter ſighes are vented from 
the hearts of couetous men, if they haue any loſſes, which ſometimes are great, 
and ſceme alſo to be grcater, Finally, although Fortune take nothing from | 
them, yer all that which eſcapeth their fingers, is a5 much as loſt vnato them. But 
men ſay ſuch a one fs happie and rich, anddelirc to haueas much goods as hee. | 


1 confeſſeir, Whatthen? Thinkeſt thouthat any arein worlecaſe then _ 
which | 
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| which hauc both milcrieand enuie. I could with that they who delire riches, | 
ſhould conſult and take counſell of rich men. I could wiſhthatthey who aft: 
honors, ſhould confer with ambitious men, and ſuch as hauegotrenthe ncight 
of dignitic, they ſhould vndoubteely change their vowes, which they doeallo 
making new wilhes, and conſequently condemning their former withes, For 
there is no one man that contenteth himſclie with his felicitie, although ſhee 
poſtcd forward to finde him. They complaine rhemſclues of their deitgnes | 
and ſucceſle, and bad rather have that which they left behinde. Bur Philoſo- 
phie will giue thee content, which is the moſt grcat g00d thou can(t imagine, 
thou ſhalt neucr repentthy ſelfe. To this ſo folide felicitie which no tempett 
may ſhake, aptand choſen words, ncicher a ſweete and flowing'ſtile will bring | 
thee. Let words paſſe as they may, prouided that thy ſoule be 1a hisentire,thar 
it begreat, and deliucred from errors, plealing vnto it felte, by reaſon of thoſe 
things thatarc diſplealing vnto others. Whoeſlimateth his aduancement by 
his action, and iudgeth that hee knoweth fo much, as hencither delircth nor 


fcarcth. = 


Erisr. CXVLI 


Again#t the Peripatetickes, that affections are to be cut off, not tempered, neither that | 
they areindaced by Nature. That the aduerſe opinion proceedeth from effeminute- 


neſſe. 


by 8 T hath oftentimes becne demanded;whether it be better to haue 
Faggn moderate attetions, or none at all. The Stoicks expell them | 

© Of whicharctempered and moderated by Peripatcticks. For mine 
43 owne part I ſcenow how alickneſle may be moderate, healthtull 
or profitable. Feare thou not, for 1 will haue none of thoſe 
things taken from thee, which thou wilr not haue denied thy (cite. I will make 
my ſeite taciie and indulgent to thoſe things which thou prercndeſt, and that 
citacr thou cltcemeſt neceſſarie, profitable, or plealing to thy ſelte. Iwillonly 
take from thee the vice. For when torbid thce ro detire, I permitte thee to 
will, to the end that reſolutely and aduiſedly thou mayelt doc what thou 
plcaſelt,and thar thou mayeſt taſte the ſweernes thereof the more. Whynor? | 
For they will come the more vnto thee, if thou command them, then if thou 
ſeruethem. But thou wilt ſay that itis naturall for aman to lament the death- 
ot his tricnd, that we ought togiue time to a ſorrow ſo iult. ' That it is naturall 
© be touched with the opinions of men, and to be forry in aduerlitics, that it 1s 
not re2ſonabic to extinguiſh the honeſt apprchenlion of a danger. I anlwere, 
that there is no vice which findeth notan aduocate, and whofe beginning 1s 
not fitting and cxcuſab!e; but that iris whichgiueth him the meancsto extend 
it lelfeevery wayes. If thou ſuffer it to begin, thou ſhaltnever be ableto make 
end. Intac beginning each affection is feeble, but afterwards he inciteth him- 
(elite, and getteth forces in his progreſſe, he is morcea(ily excluded then expel-* 
led. Whodemiet!, but that affeions flow, as it were, from a ccrtaine natural! 
beginning. Nature hath committed the care of our ſclnes to our ſelucs, but 
when thou art too indulgent thereof, ir is a vice, Nature hath intermixcd plea- | 
ſure with neceſjaric things, not that we ſhould 4ffe&trheſame, but thatrhe ac- | 


cel] thereof, ſhould makethoſe things more plealing to vs, withour which we | 
cannot 
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| cannor liue, it of it ſelte ir comenor, it is difſoluteneſſe.. Let vs therefore make 
| headagainſt affe&tions waich enter : becauſe, as I aid, they are nor entertained 
' ſocalily as they depart. Permit mein ſucha mealvre to be ſorrowtull, in ſuch a 
| meaſureto feare: but that meaſure becommeth without meane, and endeth 
northere where thou wilt. It is ſafetie fora wiſe-man not to keepe himſelfe 0- 
ver carefull, and let him when he liſteth arreſt his tearcs and his pleaſures. And 
becauſe it is not calle for vs to retire, it is the bertcr that we ſet not forward ar all. 
Me thinkes that Parerins anſwered very firly to a yong man that asked him, 
Whether a wiſe-mau might loue. 4s touching the wiſe-man (faith he) wee willthinke 
2pon it, but 1 regard of thy ſelfe and me, we are yet farre diitent from the perfection 
' of awiſe-man. Let vs keepe our ſelnes carefully, let we become ſlaues of a thing turbu- 
| lent, mpotent, under the power of another, tontemptible toit ſelfe. Forif ſhe eye vs, 
| his humanitic incited vs, andif ſhe deſpiſe, we burne in deſpite, The loue that 
' isgratious is as hartfull as that which is rigorous : by his facility we are entang- 
| ed, and with the rigor we ſtrive. Sincethen we know our owne weakneſle,let 
| vs bequict; neither let vs truſt our infirme mindes to winc, to beaurie, or flartc- 
| rie,nor tony othcrattraftion and flattering things. That which Panet/zs anſwe- 
| red of loue to this yong man, that ſay Iofall other affections. Let vs reclaime 
| our ſelues, as muchas in vs licth, from {lipperie places, and let vs ſecurcly ſtand 
| aſſuredin the drie. Thou wilt propoſe vnto me in this place, that reproach 
' whichall the world vrgeth againſtthe Stoicks:you promiſe ouer great matters, 
| you command thar which is as it were impoſſible. We are poore and infirme 
men, who cannot inthis ſort cut off all things, we will weepe but alittle. Wee 
will couct but temperately, if weenter intocholer; it ſhall be pacified. Wilt 
thou know why we cannot commandour afteQion9?Itis in this reſpe,becaule 
we belecue that itis impoſhble for vs. Yea, but vndoubtedly thereis another 
mattcr init, we'defend ovr vices becauſe we loue them, and we had rather ex- 
cuſethem, then diſcuſſe them. Nature hath giuen vs force enough, if we will 
make vſe thereof, if we will gather our forces;and employ them wholly for our 
ſelues, and not againſt our ſelues. We pretend that we cannot, bat the cauſe is 
that we will not. 
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A queition, whether ſince wiſdome us good, it be goodtobewiſe. The Stoicks tom- 
monly deny the ſame : ſome affirme ; and he is moreinclined to their opinion. In con- 
cluton, he impugneth theſe unneteſſarie matters, and ſeriouſly exhorteth vs to re- 

Orme Our Manners. 


14 A" ſuch ſhort queſtions, in which, without offence, I darc not differ 
(6e &) from the Stoicks, neither can I conſent with a ſate conſcience. 
3F@&-# T hou cnquireſt of mee whether it bee true which the Stoickes 
mantaine, that wiſedome is good, but to be wiſe is not. Firſt of all will I ex- 
| Pound whatthe Stoicks thinke, then dare I boldly diſcoucr my opinion, Tt is 
the opinion of our ſe, that that which is good is a bodice, becauſe that which 
's g00d ateth. Burt each thing that hath ation is a body. That which is 
$00d profitcth, but he muſt doe ſomewhart, to the end he may profit, afd if ir 
Rr doth 
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> Hou wilt trouble me much,and thy ſelfe likewiſe,and erethou art | 
9Sy) awarethruſt me into great ſtrife and trouble, who propoſcſt mee | 
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| 2 ie 54 bodie. T hey ſay that wiſedome 15 200d, it followcth then of ne- 


 cel{itie that it is corporall. But they thinke that to be wile 1s not of the ſame | 


_— CE EIIIR 


' nill chey,they muſt anſwertbata bleſicd lite is good, and that to liue bleſſediy is | 
| agood rning. Moreouer, itis oppolecd againſt thoſe of our (e&t, Will you be 

' wile? Theretoreitisathing to bedelired to be wile: it it be a thing to be defi. 

' red itis good. The Stoicks are conſtrained to wrelt wordes, and to require 

| the interpolition of one ſyllable, which our ſpeech permitterh not to beinſert- 

| cd] will it thou wilt ſufter me annex the ſame: 'T har, ſay they, is to bedeſired 

- which is good to be delired, which is contingent vnto good, which good when 

' wee haue attained it, 1s not required as good, bur 1s an acccifion to the good 


| gree with mee herein, becauſe the firſt point bridleth them, and they can- 
' not Jaivtully change the manner of ſpeech : wee are wont to attiibute 
' much to the common and vniuerſail opinion of men. Amongſt vs it is a 


| lecte that there are gods is ingraffed and planted in all mens minds ; neyther 

15 there any Nation how brutith ſocucr,that belecueth notthar there arcgods? 
| When wediſpute of the eternity of ſoules, the concent of men eyther tearing 
| hell,or reuerencing the ſame, hath no ſmall momentand authority, I vſe this 


. domeand to be wiſe is good. I will not doeas they are accuſtomed that are 0- 
; uercome, who ſceing themſclues in danger to loſe their Jiues, appeale vntothe 
| people, we will begin to fight with our owne weapons, whether 13 that which 
; happeneth vnto any man withoutor within him ro whomir happeneth ? It it | 
\ bein himro whom it happeneth,it is as well a bodice as that to which ir happe- 
' neth : tor nothing can happen without rouch,and thar which toucheth is a bo- 
| die, Ititbe withoutaftcr it hath happened it departcth : that which retircth 
| his ſeite harh morion, and whatſocucr hath motion 1s a bodic. T hou hopelt 


| heateone thing,and to be hote another ; neither light one thing, and to ſhine 
| another. Þ grauntthat there is a diucrlitic 1n theſe things,bur I (ay thatthe one 
\ arenototadifferentcondition from the other. Ifhealth bearhing indifferent, 
 tbcinhcalth isa thing indifferent : likewiſe, it beautie be indiftcrent, to bee 
_ beautifull is indiſterent : if juſtice be good,to be iuſt is good : if villainy be euill, 


condition. Jtisa thing incorporall and accidentall vnto wifedome,andthere- 
torc1t cannor produce any attion,neyther profite any wayCs. But ſay we not 
it 15 goodto be wiſe ? Welay ſo in rclation to that whereon it dependeth thats 
ro ſay,towiledome it ſelte. BeforeI beginroretire my felfe, and to vnite my 
(clte with the contrary partics,heare that which ſome Stoicks anſwere vntothe 
relt. Atter this manner ſay they itis no good thing to live happily: will they, 


that 1s required. 1 am not ot this opinton, and I iudge that tie Sroickes a- 


teltimonie of truth, if ir be alleaged that all men beleene that which is in 
qucition. As for proote that there are goddes, wee alleage thar the be- 


publique perſwaſion,thou ſhalt ſinde no man who thinketh not that both wil- 


that ] will fay,that the courſe 1s not one thing, and running another; neyther 


, tobcavillaineis cuill. As much aſſuredly as1f lippitude be cuill, to have pur- 
| biindeevesiscuill, That thou mayeſt know this, can the one be without the 
| other? Tobe wile is wiſedome, and it is wiſedome to be wiſe. So farre is it 
| trom breeding doubt,that the one reſembleth the other,thar ſom men ſuppoſe 
 thartheyare one and the ſame rhing.But T would willingly aske this queſtion; 
Sinceall things are eyther good, or cuill, or indifferent, in what ranke To bc 
wilc,thall beplaced ? They denie that it is good andevill itisnot ; it followeth 
then that it is indifferent : bur that repute we to be meaneand indifferentthat 


may as well bctal! an cuill as a good man,as money, beauty, and abllitie. as 
e 
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' be wife cannot betallany but a wiſe-man,and theretore it 15 not indifferent, An | 


 evill 1£15 not that cannot betide an euill man,& thertore ir is good it is, ſaith he, 


| theaccident of wiſedome. This therefore which thou termelit To be wiſe, whe- | 


ther maketh ir wiſcdome or ſuifcreth it? \Vhether itdoth make ir or ſuffer it,in 
' both kindes it is a bodie ; for both that which is made and that which maketh 
' ja bodie: ifit be a body it is good. For this one thing was deficient in it, and 
Jerained it from being good, which was, becauſc it had no bodic. T he Peripa- 
ceriques holde that there 15no difterence betwixt wiſdome and to be wiſe, when 
| azthe one is comprehgnded in the other. For thinkeſt thou that any man is 
| wiſe except he that hath wiſedome? And thinkeſl thou that wiſedome accom- 
| panicth bim that is wiſe? T he ancient Logicians diitinguiſhcd thele things, and 

trom them this diviſion came vnto the Stoickes. What this is I will tell thee: 
' The field is one thing,and to have poſlefſhon of the ſame another. Why nor, 
when as to haue the poſlclhon of che field appertaineth ro him thar hath the 
heid,and not vnto the field ? So wiſedome 150ne thing,and to be wiſe another. 
| thinke thou wilt grant me this,thart theſe are two ; that which is had, and hee 
that hath the fame : wiſedome 1s had, he that is wiſe hath it. Wiſedome is a per- 
fe minde,or that which atraincth the tulneſle of perteCtion ; for the is the a&t 
of life, What is to be wiſe ? I cannor ſay a perict minde, but that which befal- 
Icth him that hath a perte& minde. Sotaneone isagood minde, the other as it 
 wereto hauc agood minde. T hereare, ſaith he,divers naturesof the body : as 
for example ; thisis a man,that a horſe : theſenatures likewile are tollowed by 
the motions ofthe minde, which make ſhew ot the body. T hele motions haue 
ſomething proper and conlidered apart from the bodies, as I ſec Cato walking ; 
this doth the ſenſe ſhew;the minde belceue. Iris a bodic that I ſce,on which 1 
haue fixed both mine cycand my mind. ] tay afterwards Cato walketh, I ſpeake 
notnow of his bodie, bur of ſomething denounced of the body, that is to ſay, 
of his motion, which ſome call pronounced ſome {tgnitied other ſome denoun- 
ced. So when we ſay wiſedome we vnderſtand ſome t 111g that 1s bodileſſe : 
when we ſay he is wiſe, we ſpeake ofthe body. But clicre 18 a great difference 
whether thou ſpeakeſt this or of that : for the preſent, lec vs put the caſe that 
wiſcdome and to be wile are twothings; for as yet I publiſh not my opinion, 
what hindereth both the one and the orhicr to be good ? T hou ſaidit a hrtle be- 
_ | forethatthe field was one thing,& to poſleſſe the hield was another. Why nor ? 
 forhethat poſſeſſcth the ſame is in one nature, and that which is poſſeſled is 
another,the one isa man, the other isa ticlde. But in this whereof we now 
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more, the hicld that is poſſctſed is one thing, and the man thar poſleſſerh the 
ſlameanothcr ; but wiſedom and to be wiſe arc found in one and the ſame man. 
The poſſeſſion of the field comes by right,that of wiſedome comes by nature. 
A man may alien the field, and giuc it vnto another man, wiſedome neucr de- 
parteth trom hin that poſſeſſerh the ſame : we mult not therefore compare 
things that are vnlike. I beganto ſay that both theſe may be two,and yer both 
of them good. Wiſedome and a wiſe-man are two, and by thy conleiion both 
ctthem are good. Butcuen as nothing hindereth but that wifedomeis agood 
thing,and he hethathath wiſcdome is good, ſo nothing hindereth bur thar 
wilcdome is good, and to haue wiſedome, this is to be wiſe and good. I will bea 
wiſe-man tothisend that I may be wiſe. What therefore? Is nor that good 
without the which the other is not good ? Vndoubredly. you ſay that wifſedom 
tit bewithoutvſeisto be yy fas asnothing. And what is the vic of wiſe- 
Rr 2 dome? 
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make queſtion, wiſdome and to be wiſeare things of the ſame nature. Furcher-. 
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hi>13 thats which is moſt precious in her, which being ta- 


ng 0 Cn Dr > ere 


' tu;ed,ycain ſuch ſort that ita man were neucr rormented,he {hould neuer con. 
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\ wildom,asthe vic of cloquence ito {ſpeak,rhe vic of th- cycto [ce; but the v{e 


| tobedelircd it i>goo0d. Icondemne my lelte tortimes paſt, tor to]lowing thole 
| whom Iaccuſc,and tor implying arguments ina thing that 15 manifeſt. For who 


' tharit colde be cuill it isan euiilthing to be colde? If lite be good, that tolive 


ſcquently hauc any torments, VViſedome 18a habitude of apertect vnderitan. | 
ding ; tobe wilethevicota pertcat mind ; how can the vic thereof be good, 
which without vic 15 not good ? [aske thee whether wiſedomeisto bedelired 2 
Thou contulleit it. I ask thee whether the vie of wiſdom is to be defired? Thou | 
contcIlc1t it, protelting likewiſe not torecciue the ſame it a man will barre thee | 


ot rhe vic thereot:; that which is to be delired 1s good, gp be wile is the vie of 


»t wiſdome is to bedelired, Erg0, to be wile isa thing to be delired, andif it be 


can doubr bur that cxrreme heare 13 cuill, and to be extremely hote 15 enill; and 


' 15g00J? All thceſerthings that are about wiſcdome arc not 1n the ſame, but we | 


| thinkeltdo2 they whet burtdull the ſame. But why,I beſeech you,imploy wee 
 ſonecelfarya care reſcrued for greater and better things, ina thing it not meer- 
| ly talſe, yettruely vnprohirable ? What ſhall it prohte me whether wiſedome 
' beoncthing,and to be wile be another? \Whar ſhall it auaile mee to knowe 
whether this be good,or that be badde? Ar all aduentures ſec what I delire; 


tine viatothele, Tell mee whar 1 muſt clckuc, and what I ſhoulddelire, by 
 Irom mee thole vices that carric and tranſport mce trom the right; how 
. have broken in vpon mee, and how I may thwart thoſe, in which I hauc 


engaged my felte. Teach mec how I may endure aftlictions without grie- 
| u:0g, telicitie without other mens enuic or diſtaſte, how I may nor expett | 


 kewGayes palt I havercad a ſhametfull Preface of a certaine man, otherwilc | 


| good, ſpeedily ſecke it our and flie vnto it, Nothing in my tudgement 1s 
' more abſurd and dithoneſt then to wilh for death. For if thou wilt liue, 
 whvw:ilheſt thou to die? It thou wilt not, to what intent importuneſt thou 
_ Taesoys for that which they gaue thee when thou wert borne? For cuenaslt 
' 159d-erced that thou mult dic one day whether thou wilt or no, ſo when thou 


 c0n41ently. O tond man, thou deſireſt that which is thine owne ; So ney 1 ae 


 arcto ltay ourſelues vpon ber, and ifwe will diſcourſe ſhe hath ampleand ſpa- | 
' ious retreats to conuerlein. Let vs enquireot the nature of the gods, of the | 
' nourihments and diucrs motion of the Planets, whether our bodies be deſpo- 
| {ed accordingto their reuolutions, or whether their influences hauca handin 

ail mens bodies and mindes : whether thoſe things waich are called caſuall 
' are tycd together in a certaine order, and it nothing be done in this world 
| without ſome ſpeciall prouidence. But theſe things haue no relation tothe 
| preſent reformation of manners, yet mount they the minde , and raile the ſame 
tothe greatneſle ot thoſe things they intreate of. But thoſe diſputes whereof 


[ ſpoke a little betorc, doe diminiſh and depreſſe the ſame, neyther as thou 


i with thee wiledome,and my leltethat I may be wile, fo ſhall wee be both c-| 
qua}l. Rather doc this that thou mayelt ſhewe mce the way how I may at- 


v har itudies ] may contitme my infirme minde ; how I may driue farre 


may ſfurmount ſo many cuils ; how I may remoue theſe calamities that 


the lalt and neecfſariercarme of lite, but of my ſelfe when I thall fo thinke 


wilt is1nthine owne power: the one is of necefſitie, the other of will. Some 


learncd ard eloquent, wheretheſe wordes arc: So /may die ({ayerh hee) n- 


incontr- 
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' iscontinently. It may be that in ſpeaking theſe wordes thou art become olde. | | 
' Orherwiſe what ſtaycththee? No man hojdes thee, eſcape when thou wilr, 
_ | chuſeſuch apart oftheinitruments ot nature, as ſeemeth good vato thee, and | 
' command the lame togiue thee tlue : tor thele are theeiements whereby this 
| inferiour world is maintained, water, carth and ayrc; ailthcle are both the 
' cauſes of hte,and rhe high-wayesto death. So may / ae meontttiently : but when 
wilt thou dic ? Whar day wilt thou alhgne to thine incontinent ? Jt may 
come ſooner then thou withelſt, 'I heſc are the wardes of a weake minde, and 
of ſuch a one who by this proteltation would obtaine mercie and lengthning 
ofhis life : he will not dic that withera tor death. Beſecch the gods ro giue 
theelife and health : ifthou haſt a minde to die, this is the fruite of death, 
ro giue ouer wilhing, Let vs fpeake ot theſe things my Lucilees, and by them 
forme our vnderitandings wiſedome, and to be wilc conliſteth in this, not to 
| debate in impertinent queſtions ot vnprotitable diſputes. So many queſtions 
| hath fortune propoſed vnto thee, yer halt thou nor ſatisfied her in them : 
now thou cauilleſt, How tond a«thing1s it to itand flouriſhing thy ſword in 
the ayre,when the ſignall is given thee to begin the skirmith ? Giuc over theſe 
| armes of diſport, thou art to tight at {harpe. Vell meby whar means no ſadnes 
or feare may trouble the minde ? by what meanes | may dilburdet my ſclte of 
this troubleſom weight of ſecretdeiires?Let lomwhar be don. \Viſdom is good, 
to be wile is nor good: be it ſo, Let vsdenie that ro bee wile is a good thing, 
| rotheend we may draw allthar ſtudieintocontempr, which is imploycedin (u- 
| perfluous matters. Wharifthou knewelt likewiſe that this is in queſtion, whe- 
ther future wiſedome be good ? For what doubris there, Ipray you, whether 
the barnes doe already feele the harueſt that Isat hand,neyther chilgchood vn- 
deritand his future youth, being deſtitute of force and vigor? The health that 
ist0 com isnothing profitablero him thatis lick,no more then reſtdoth which | 
ought to follow the courſe and wreltling, comtorteth not amanaslong as he is | 
running or wreſtling. Who knoweth nor that that which is to come is not good . | 
forthis onely cauſe,becauſeitis yet tocome ? For that which is good profiteth 
| and ſeructh without delay. No things can be profitable but ſuch as are pre- | 
ſent: ifa thing profit nor;truely it is not good; if it profite it is preſently good. | | 
I ſhall be wiſe,this ſhall be good when I thall be ſo; but in the meane while | 
It is not. Firſt muſt a thing be, and afterwards it muſt be ſuch or ſuch. Bur | - 
tell mee, I pray thee, how may that which as yer is nothing , bee perfetly | 
good ? For how wilt thou haue me better prouc it vnto thee that athing 1s 
| not, then if I ſhall ſay it is to come : for it is manifeſt that it is nor yet 
come thatis comming. T he Spring mult follow, I know now thatit is Win- E 
ter, the Fommer tha ſucceede : I knowe that it is not Sommer-time., T he 
greateſt argument I haue that a thing is notas yer preſent, is tharit is to come. 
l hope I ſhall bee wile, yet in the mcane ſpace I am not wiſe. If T had that | 
good, I ſhould preſently want thiseuill. It may bee hereafter thar I ſhall be 
wile, althongh by this thon vnderſtandeſt that 1am nor yer wiſe, F cannot at 
one time bee in that good and this cuill. Theſe two things doe nor agree 
bur arcdiſioynted ; neyther arcat once in the ſame,good and cuill.Let vspaſle 
over ſpeedily theſe ingenious trifles, and haſten our ſelues to arraine thoſe 
things which may giuvevs any help. T herceis no man that carefully ſccketh for | 
{| amid-wife tocome vnto his daughter that is in labour, that readeth vnto her 
the ordinance and diſpoſition ofthe publicke Plays. T here is no man that ha- 
' ſly runneth to quench the fire that hath ſeized his houſe, hath not the leaſure 
Rr 3 | ro 
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to fiudy how to ſauc hisman, chat in agameat Cheſts is hemmed in on Cuc- 
'ry ſide, Bur thou knowelt that trom all parts,therc commeth newes vnro thee | 


' hath norgiuen vs ſo fanuurableand liberal benefit oftime,that we ſhould haye 
| leiſure ro lofe any part therof ; conlider alſo how much they loſe whoaremoſt 
, diligent, T he lickenetle ofour ſelues and ofour friends carrieth away onepart 
' of vs, and necefſarie and publique aſfaires another. Sleepe robbeth from vsthe 
| half- of our life.Of this time ſo thort, fo ſw.fr,and thatcarrieth vs away,to what 
, purpoſe is it roconſume the greater part thereof in vain? Adde hereunto now 
' thar the minde 15 accuſtomed rather to delight then heale it ſelfe,and that Phi- 
| lofophie which ſhovid b{ the remedic of cuils, ſerueth nothing but for paſtime, 

[ knownot what diffcrence there is betwixt wiſedom and being wiſe, yet know 


' with fortune, make mc ſupcriour : but I may be ſuperiovr if Tdoeall that w 


| That he will write no vaine Epiitles,but rather ſuch as ave full of profitable leſſons. He 
perſwadeth to handle our prinate not forreine buſineſſes, to require nothing of for- 
tuneneyther to depend pon her. That the true good us to be ſought, andthe defint- 
ten what it ts : andlikewiſe what it arffereth from honeftie. That enery good 1 4- 
cording to naturegneyther yet rs euery thing good which us according to nature. 


| £z:5to doe, thar is,to write whatſocuer came into his minde, although he had no 
| mattcr whereupon to write. Ican never want matter to write vnto thee, al- 
| though I omit all that diſcourſe wherewith Cicers ſtuffeth his Epiſtles, to wit, 


— 


| not wreſt a pennie,buta hundreth vpon a hundreth. It were better for a man 
( . 2 * BT. . . 

| toſpeake of his owne miſeries then of another mans, to examine himlelfe, and 
' tocon!ider how many things a man laboureth for,and obtaineth not one. This 


both of the burning of thy houſe and the death of thy children, of the ſiege of 

thy Citric,of the pillage otthy goods. Adde hereunto, [hipwracks,carthquakes, | 
and all otherdreadtnijl accidents. Being in the midſt of ſo many troubles, haſt 
thon no other bulineſle burro giue thy leltc to pleaſure? Thou inquireſt whar 
diflerence thercis betwixt wiſedome and to be wiſc. Thou knirteſt and looſeſt 
knors,hauing ſo great a mountaine of miſerics hanging ouer thy head. Nature 


{ well that it profireth me nothing, whether I know theſethings or know them 
not. Tell me when I haue learned che difference betwixt wiſedome and being 
wiſe,if I ſhall be wiſe? Why rather detaineſt thou meamongſt the words then 
the workes of wiſedome? Make me {tronger,make me ſecurer, make me _ 


ch 


I learne. 
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Hou requireſt metro write vnto thee oftentimes, if we enter into 
account thou canſt not ſufficiently ſatisfie me. It was agreed be- 
tween vs that thou ſhouldeſt write firſt, and thar I ſhouldanſwer 

£2 [$89 thee, I will not be behinde hand with thee, Iknow that theres 
S2ZRCD nothing loſt that is lent thee. I will pay thee therfore beforethy 
day : neyther will Idoe that which eloquent Cicero was wont to counſell 4t1- 


whoit is that laboreth for offices, who fighteth with his own or forraine forces, 
wholaboureth tor the Conſulat, eyther vnder Ceſars or Pompers fauour, or of 
himſelte. How hard a vſurer Cris is, from whom his ncighbours can- 


mv Luct/ius,isa worthy thing,thisa ſecure and free thing,to demaund and pur- 


chaſcnothing,and to let fortune poſſeſle her eſtates, without bribing — 
| | 0 


—— 
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ofthe. How pleaſant athing isit, thinkelt thou,when the peopleare aſſembled, 
' when ſuch as pretend offices giue court totheir wel-withers,& the one publike- 
ly protelterh the mony he will giue,the other ſolliciteth by his ſurcties & privat 
' friends, when one man weareth and waſtethanother mans hands with kifles. 


| Where had he attained what hedelireth,he would loath they thouid touch his, 


\ when all men are aſtoniſhed, & expe the voice of the Cricr,to ſtand 1dlc & cx- 
petrhole faires,neither buying nor {clling any thing ? How great ioy enioyeth 


and Conſuls, but thoſe great eſtates, where the ons demaundeth yeare| y ho- 
'nours, others perpetuall power : the one happic ſucceſle in batrels and tri- 
umphes, the other riches: the one marriazesand children, the other long and 
happic life for themſelues and their parents. O how great a minde is it to de- 
mand nothing, to niake ſupplicatibn tono man, and that ſaith vnto Fortune, I 
haue nothing todoe with thee, I am notatthy commandement. Iknow that 
| with thee Catoes are repelled, and Yatznians aduanced. ] demand nothing at thy 
hands. This is toreduce Fortuncinto order, Fot this cauſe thereiore ought we 
rocntertaine oncanotaer, and to entreat continually on this ſubic& in our let- 
ters, bcholding on cuery {ide of vs ſo many thouſands of men in trouble, who 
rocalt themſelucs headlong into ſome morrall ruine, trauerſe one miſchicte to 
findcout another,and ſecke thoſe things, which they incontinently flic as ſoone 
as thev hauc tound them, or wherewith they ſhould be likewiſe diſguſted. For 
| whois he that hath contented himſclfe with that which was given him,or that 
ſuppoſed any thing oucr great, when he wiſhed the ſame? Felicitic is not vn- 
{ariable, as men belecue, but it is weake and ſmall, and therefore ſatisfiech no 
man. T hou belceueſt that theſe things are great, becauſe thou art eſtranged 
trom them, but to him that hath gotten them they are bur baſe : I lic if ſuch a 
one ſecke not to mount higher. T hat whichthou accounteſt higheſt, is bur a 
degree. But the ignorance of truth is the cauſe thar men erre thus, and rhey 


common opinion. Afterwards hauing by much trauell obtained that which 
they pretended, they ſec thar thoſe things are euill, vaine, and leſſe then rhe 


luſtre of ſuch vanities. In briefe, the common ſort efteeme thoſe things for 
good, whichare greateſt. Bur leſt wee fall into this error, let vs enquire that 
whichis good. The interpretation thereof hath beenediuers: ſome haue de- 
fined the ſame in one ſort, otherſome in another. Some define it thns. Good 


ſome pleaſantly obie&t: But what if ſuch a good inuite a man vnto hisruine ? 
Thou knoweſt how many eutls there are that are attraftive. Truth, and that 
which ſcemeth true differ thus. T hat which is good is annexed vntotruth,for 
tisnot good except it be true. But that which inciteth to it fc|f>, and attrateth 
by his appearance, hath a reſemblance of truth : itinſinvatcth, ir ſolliciterh, ir 
draweth. Some haue defined irthus. Good is that which moucth a deſire of it 
felfe, or that inciteth the motion of the minde,that tendeth thereunto. And to 
| thisitisoppoſedin the ſame ſort. For many things incite the motions of the 
minde, which aredeſired to their contuſion thar deſire them. Better have they 
done who have defined itthus. That is good which draweth vneo it ſelfe ac- 
cording to nature, thatmotion of the ſoule, ſo that we ought to delire it then, 
when it is worthy to be deſired; Let vs adde hereunto thartthis good is honeſt 
| and vertuous, for we ought notto purchaſean vnperfegood, This —_ _ 

moniſheth 


— —— 


runne vnto that which hath but the appearance of good, being deceiucd by | 


thisman, who beholderh thele aſſemblics, where choyce is made of Pretors | 


_— 


expeced,and the moſt part of them admireth ar onetime or anorher, theſe falſe | 


| isthat which inuiteth our mindes, and that calleth vs vnto him. Hereunto | 


———— 
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| monilherh me to teach thee the difference that there 1s betwixt that which js | 
good, and that which is honeſt. Somethings they bauc mixed, and inſeparable 
betwcene them : neither can that begood which hath nor ſome honeltic in it; 
neither that honeſt which is noc good. \W har diflercnce therefore is betwixt 
them both. Honeſtic is apertect good, whercin a blctſedite is accompliſhed, 
by whole atrouchment other things are made goodalſo. That which I] lay is 
thus. Therearc ſome things which are neither good nor euill ; as Warrefare, 
Embaſſage, and Juriſdition. Theſe things when they are honeſtly admini- 
{tred, begin to be good, and become lo, whereas betore time they were indifte- 
rent. Good by the ſocictic of honettic is made good, and honeſtic by it lelfeis 
good. Good floweth trom honeſtic,honcſtie is of it ſelfe. T kat which is good 
might haue becne cuill; rhat which is honeſt, could not be but good. Some 
have propoſed this definition. That 1s good, which is according to nature. 
Marke what I ſay. Thar which 1s good 1s according to nature, yet is not that 
forthwith good, that is according to nature. Many things conſent vntonature, 
. yctſoſmallare they,that they delerue notto becalled good. Forthey areſmall 
' and cantemptible: no good, no not the Icaſt is to be contemned, for as longas 
it is little, it is not good ; whenit beginneth ro be good jt is not little, Whence 
is any thing knowne to be good, if it be pertetly according to nature, Thou 
doelt contellc, ſayelt thou, that chis1s good which 1s according to nature, thisis 
his propertic. Thou confeſſeſt likewiſe that there arc ſome things whichare 
according to Nature,and yet not good. How theretore is that good, when theſe 
are not? How attaineth it another propertic, whenas both of them haye this 
propertic,to be according to nature? I bat is to ſay,in as muchas they aregreat. 
Neither is this anew thing,that ſome things are changed by encrealing. He was 
an infant ; now become a yong man: he hath had at that time ſome other pro- 
prictic. For the yong man 15endowed with reaſon, the infant is depriued of it. 
Somethings become not only more great in their increaſe, but other things like- 
wiſe. T har, ſaith he,is not made another thing, which is made greater. [tskilleth 
| not whether thou fil a bottle with wine, or a tonne,the property of wine remai- 
' ncth in both the veſſels. A little waight ot hony and a great difter not in ſauour. 
Thou ſctteſt down diffcrent examples:for in theſe the ſame quality remaineth, 
and though they ve encreaſed, they are alwayes hony and wine. Some things 
amplificd in their kind,continuc in their propecrtie: ſome things aftcr many en- 
creaſings are changed by the laſt, which imprinteth in them a new qualitie, 0- 
ther the thar which they had beforc.One ſtone wil make an arch,thatisto ſay, 
that bindeth 1n,and faſtncth in the declining (1des,and that tierh themtogether, 
\Why hath this laſt ſtone, although it be little, ſo great a vie, becauſe it maketh 
the worke compleat,although it giue it not any great encreaſe, T herearc ſome 
things, which in aduancing themſclues, deſpoile themſclues of their former | 
forme, apd inveſt anew. Aftcr that our vndcrſtanding hath long time trauel- 
Iced vpon any ſubicR, and that itis wearicd in tollowing thegreatneſſe thereof, 
he beginneth to eſteemeit infinit, becauſert is become farre different from that 
it was beforc, when it ſeemcd great, but not infinite. In like caſe we have ima 
gined that athing may not be cut, which is hardly cut: afterwards thediffculty 
growing to be greater, we findethat the thing can no more be cut. TInlike ſort | 
of a thing which is hardly moucd, we come vnro a thing which is vnmoueable. 
| According tothe ſame reaſon, ſome thing hath beene according to nature, and 
afterwards the greatneſlc of the ſame hath tranſported ic into another proper- 
. tie, and hath made itgood. | | 
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The Epiſtles. 


That we may deſire riches,and enioy them without requiring them as onneceſſarie.That 
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the end of allthings which exceed not nature, « to be conſidered. She ſecketh not (u- 


perfluttee, but ſufficient. At la#t he ſheweth that allthey who commonly are reputed 


rich, are poore. Good God, they are both excellent and true. 


2 $ oftentimes as I haue found any thing, I expe nortill thou ſay 
B Icriebalftes. I ſay this vnto my felfe. T hou askeſt me what it 
isthat I haue found out. Open thy lap, it is meeregaine thar I 

we SE giucthee. I will teach thee how x fo mayecſt become rich ſud- 
Pe denly, which thouart very deſirous to hcare of. And not with- 

out cauſe I will leade thee the ſhorteſt way to great riches, Yer haſt thou need 
of acreditor, andto negotiate, rhou muſt needes borrow, yet will I not ſuffer 
thee to haue any Soliciter to borrow tor thee, nor Broaker to publiſhthy name. 


| I will beſtow a creditor on thee, that ſhall be at rhy commandement. Thar is 


to ſay, that ſentence of CAT o, Whatſoeuer it be, it will ſujfice, pronided that were- 
quire that of our ſelues, whatſoeuer we want. For thele things (my Luciltus ) are a- 
kenorto defircand ro hauc. Theefte&t of the matter in both is alike, thou 
ſhalt not be vexed. Neither doe I command thee this, ro deny Nature any 
thing, ſhe is obſtinate, ſhe cannot be overcome, ſherequireth her owne. Burt fo 
that thou mayeſt know, that whatſocucr exceedeth Nature, is but borrowed, 
and not neceſſarie. I am an hungry, I muſt cate: whether this bread be browne 
or white, it appertaineth nothing to Nature. She will haue the belly not de- 
lighted but filled. I am a drie, whether this water be fetched from the next 
lake, or that which Thane clofed vpin much ſnow, that it might 1be cooled by 
forren cold, it concerneth Nature no wayes. Shecommandethrhis one thing, 
char the thirſt ſhould be quenched: whether the pot be gold or Cryſtall,or Caf- 
lidony, or a pot of Tinoh, or the hollow of tne hand, it skillerhnor. Fix thine 
eye vpon the end of all things, and thou fhalr forſake ſuperfluities, Hunger 
preſſethme. Letrhy hand lay hold on whatſocuer is next thee, the apperite 
{hall make that loathſome, whatſoener T lay hold of. An hungrie ſtomacke is 
gladofany thing. T houdemandeſt therefore whar thing it1s that delighterh 
me? Me thinkes it is worthily ſpoken. «A wiſe-man is 4 dilrgent ſearcher of natu- 
rl riches, T hou payeſt me, ſayeſt thou, with an emptie platter. Wharis that 
emptic? I had alreadie prepared my coaſts,and looked about me vpon what ſea 
[ ſhould embarke my ſelfe to follow trafhque, what publike eſtate I mighrtent, 
what merchandize I ſhould ſend for. Ir is a deceit inthcero teach me poucr- 
tic, when thou haſt promiſed meriches. Doeſt thou then eſteeme him'poore 


' that wanteth nothing ? Thou anſwereſtthar itis by his owne meanes, and by 


the benefit of his patience,not of Fortune. Doeſt thou therefore 1udge him not 
tobc rich, becauſe his riches cannot ceaſe ? Whether haddeſt thou rather haue 
much, or ſufficient ? he that hath much, defireth more,which is 2n argument 
tharas yet he hath not ſufficient : he that hath cnough, hath: attained rhe end 
which never befalleth a rich man. Loeſt thou therefore thinke :har theſe arc 
not riches, becauſe for them no man &®baniſhed, becauſe for rhem no fonne 
hath ginen his father poiſon, nor wife her huſband ? Becauſe in warres they are 
ſecure,in peace at reſt? Becauſe it is neither dangerous to enioy them, nor trou- 
bleſome todiſpoſe them ? Harh he bur alittle, that harh neither cold, nor hun- 
gcr, 
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gcr, nor thirtt? Jupiter himſelte hath no more. Neuer 1s that little which is (uf. | 
ncient ; neucr is that much, which is not ſuthcient. Alexander of Macedon at: 
ter he had conquered Alia, and the ] ndians, is poore, he ſecketh what he ma y 
make his owne, he ſearcherh out vnknowne ſeas,he ſenderh our new nauies yp. 
on the Occan;and it | may lay fo,paſſeth and preſleth beyond the bounds and 
limits of the world. T hat which ſufhceth Nature contenteth not a man. And | 
ſome there haue beenc found, that hauing all things, haue notwithſtanding co- 
vetcd ſomewhat. Sogreatisthe blindnefic ot our mindes, and ſo greatthe for- 
gcttulncſſe of men, that they remember not themſclues of their beginnings, 
| when they ſeethemſclnes aduanced, T his Princethat was Lordof alictlean- 
gle of Greece, and that not wichout ſome oppolition, is ſorie thatafterhe hath 
| dilcoucred and conquered ſo many Nations, to heare ſay that hemuſtreturne 
vnto his owne. Mony neuer made any man rich : contrariwile there is not any 
man that hath gathercd ſtore of it together, that is not become more couetous. 
Wouldeſt thou know the reaſon hereot ? Hee that hath much beginneth to 
bave a will to hauc more. In ſumme, alrhough thou ſet bcetore me whom thou 
wilt, of thoſe who are rcputcd as rich as cither Craſ/zs or ZLecanins. Let him ſer 
downe his reucacwes, and account whatſocuer he hath,and whatſocuer he ho- 
peth together, yet this man, it thou belecuelt me, 15 poore, or if thoutruſt thy 
ſelfe,may be poorc. Burt he thathath compoſed himſclte tothat which Nature 
requireth at his hands;is not only withour the ſence,bur alto withouttheteare 
of pouertie, But to the end thou maycſt know how harda thing itis to re- 
ſtraine a mans affaires according to the meaſure of Nature: this man whom we 
ſuppoſe to be moulded and falhioned according to his wil, and whomthoucal- 
leſt poorc, hath ſomething which is ſuperfluous. Burt riches attraQ and blinde 
the common ſort, when great ſummes of money are carried out of any mans 
houſe, when his roofes arc cnriched and garniſhed with gold, when his family 
are either comely in body, or courtly in apparcil. All theſe mens fclicitie 1s in 
publike oſtentation : but he whom we hauc exempted both from the eye of 
the people,and the hand of Fortunc,is bleſſed inwardly.For as touching thole, 
with whom pouertie hath raken place. and is ſcazed of them vnder the ſuppo- 
ſed name of riches, they hauc their gocds in ſuch ſort, as weare ſaid to haue the 
Ague, when the Ague hath vs. Contrariwiſe we mult ſay,the Ague hath hold 
of him : and inlike manner wee ought to lay, Riches hold and poſleſſe him. 
There isnothing therefore that I would haue thee remember more then this, 
thatno man is ſufficiently admoniſhed, to the end thou maycſt meaſure all 
things by naturalldefires which content themſclues with nothing or with lit- 
tle. Onely bewarethou to mixe vices with delires. Askeſt thou me vpon what | 
table, in what ſilver veſſe]l, by what ſervices and feruants Nature preſentcth 
theethy meate. Know that ſhe requircth nothing but meate. | 
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I hen parching thir it doth burne thy tawes throughout, 

Seck'it thou for gold therein to quench thy drought * 
Ihen hunger tempts thee, 4o#t thou laath each meate, 
Except thou Peacocks fleſh or Turbot cate? 
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Hunger 15 notambitious,ſhe iscontentcd to ceaſe, ſhecarcth not much by what 
meanes. T heſe are the rorments of vnhappic exceſle, he ſecketh how after hes 
glutted, hee may get an appetite: how he may not fill, but forceand ſtuffc his 


| bodic: how he may revoke his thirſt againe, which tis pacified by the former 
potion. 
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The Epiilles- 
potion. Horace thereforc wittily denteth that it appertainethtothirſt, in whar 
potorin how clcane a hand water be minitſtred. Forit thou thinkett that con- 
ccrneth thee, how well trizcled the page 15,and how cleane andncate the por is 
which he preſcnteth thee with, thou art nota drie. A mong(t other things na- 
 turchath eſpecially ftauourcd vs herein, that he hath taken all diſdainc trom ne- 
' ceſſirie: fupertſuities take pleaſure in variety. T bis ts-ſcarce ſeemcly, that noe 
 welldreſt,this offtendeth mine eyes. The Creator ot all things; who hath fer 
| downe vnto vsthe lawes of our life, hath given order to mainraine vs in health, 
' and not to entertaine vsindclight. All things are readie and at hand for the 
| conſervation of our healths : it the queſtion be ot delights, allthat which con- 
' cernerh them 1s not recoucred, but with much miſerie and difficultic. Let vs 
therefore make vic of this benefite of nature, which is, to be numbred amongſt 


| thegreateſt,and let vs thinke that the greateſt matter wherein we are moſt ob-" 


 liged vnto her,is,that ſhe hath cfteted this in vs, that wharſocuer is delired in 
' neceſhitie is entertained and embraced without loathing. 


| EFT CHX 

How the knowledge of gos4neſſe came vnto v5 by obſeruation and conference, as allo by 
| theaſtittance of nature. _Andit commeth likewiſe by the contrary, that , by the 
deteitatzon of vice. He deſcribeth a wiſe-man,who not anely [jurnethagainst thoſe 
thmes which are commonly to be required or feared,but death: alſo tm conclujion ſuch 
a one as 1s alwayes one, and conitant to himſelſe_. :  R34H 


242 Hy Epiſtle hath wandred about many pettie queſtions, yet hath 
Bey itaicdit ſclte vpon one , anddelirethto haue my reſolution here- 
g in: how the firſt notice of good and-honcſt things come vnto vs. 
[I hcletwo things in ſome mens opinion are divers, but with vs 
JFX-D that are Stoicks,thcyare only divided. I wiltel thee what this is ; 
| Some menthinke that that is good which is profitable, and therefore they im- 
; polethis name vnto riches,to a horſe,to wine, to a lhoe ; ſo abicR is the name 
of good amongſt them, and ſo vnduly applyed vnto ſeruile vies. They ſup- 
pole that honeſt which conſiſteth in the diſcharge ofa well-pgouerned duety, as 
' tohaueacharitablecare ofa mans father in his age, tocomtort and relicuc the 
| pouertic of a mans friend,to behaue himſclfe valiantly ina warlike expedition, 
; todeltuer amans opinion wiſely and moderately. Theſe make we two, bur our 
otone. Nothing is good except it be that wiich is honeſt, that which 1s ho- 
neſtis good alſo. I ſuppoſe ita ſuperfluous matrer to aynex what difference 
| thereis betwixt them, when as I hauc oftentimes expreſſed the ſame, I will 0n- 
ly layihis, T hat nothing ſeemeth good vnto vs, which a man may vſe badly. 
| Butthou ſeeſt how many there be that v{etheir riches, nobilitie and ſtrength 
; badly. Inow therefore returne vnto that which thou defireſt me to refolve 
| thee in,how the knowledge of that which is good and honeſt came firſt vnto vs. 
| This nature could not teach vs,for ſhe gaue vs but the ſeeds of ſciences, and not 
{(cienceit ſelfe. Some ſay that wecaſvally come tothe knowledge thcrof, which 
5 1ncredible,that the image of vertue ſhould caſually appeare vnto any man. 
But we ſuppoſe that by diligence, obſcrvation, and frequent conference of 
things, eſtimated by that whichis good and boneſt, we have attaincd to this 


| knowledge. And ſince the Latine Grammarians hauemade this word a Citti- 
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| zcnot Rome,l will not condemne ir,nor returnit to the Cittie from whence it 


came. I will therfore vic the ſame,not only asa received but as a viuall worg : 
I will ſet downe what the Analogic is; We have knowne that there is a health 
of the bodie,and thereby haue we gathered that there is ſome health and vi- 
gor ofthe minde. We have knowne the (trengrh of the bodie, andby theſe in- 
terre we thatthere isa ſtrength ofthe mindelikewiſe. Some benigne ations 
ſome humane, ſome ſtrong have amazed vs; theſe began we toadmireas if per. 
fe&.Thele were trauerſed by diners defaults, which the appearance and bright. 
neſſe of ſome notable deed did couer, by meanes whereof wee haue made a 
{hew that we ſaw them not. Naturecommandeth vs to amplific thoſe things 
whichare praiſe-worthy, whereupon cuery one hath raiſed glory aboue the 
ruth. From theſethings therefore we haue drawne the appearcanceofanex- 
cellentgood. Fabricius refuſed King Pyrrhiss golde,and wudged it agreater mar- 


| terthen a Kingdome, to be able to contemne Kingly riches. The fame man 


——_——. 


—_———— 
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when a Philitian promiſed to poyſon Pyrrhus,gauc him notice thereof, and wi- 
(hed him to beware of treaſon. It was the ſame vertue in Fabricins, neyther to 
be overcome with golde,nor to oucrcome with poyſon. Wehaue admired this 
great perſonage,who neyther ſuffered himſelte ro be won by the Kings pre- 
ſcnts,nor by the Philitians promiſes againſt the King ;-conſtant in his vertuous 
reſolution, innocent in warre, whichis a rare thing in a ſonldier, who though 
that a man might be wicked euen againſt an enemy; who in hisgreateſt pouerty 
whereby he had gotten himſelfe the moſt honor,no otherwilc fled from riches 
then from poyſon. Liue, ſaid he, by my mcanes O Pyrrhws, and reioyce, al- 
though thou werrt diſpleaſcd therewith that Fabricizs could not be corrupted, 


Horatues Cocles himſelfcalone cloſed vp, and defended the ſtrait paſſage of a | 


bridge,and commanded a Trench to be made behinde him, to the end that his 
enemies might be hindercd from entrance. And ſo long reſiſted hethoſe that 
aſſailed him,vntill ſuch time as he heard the noyſe of the prop and timber that 
tell vader him. 'And after he had looked behinde him , and perceiued that by 
his danger his countrie was freed from danger : Let him come,laith he, whoſorner 
will follow me thither whither Tgoe. And having faid thus, he caſt himſelfe deſ- 
pcrately into th- water ; and having no leſſe care inthis violent channcll of the 
rivertoſ{aue his conquering armes as his life,and having maintained the honor 
of his victoric, he returned into the Cittic as ſecure as it hee had entred by the 


bridge. Theſeand ſuch like afts baue expreſſed vnto vs the Image of his ver- 
rue. I will adde that which happily may ſeeme admirable: Evill things ſome- | 


r#ncs hauc preſented themſelucs inthe ſhape of honeſty, and that which was 
the beſt hath beene maniteſted by his contrary. Some vices, as thou knoweſt, 
haue ſome reſemblance of vertues, and thoſe men that are moſt vicious and dil 
honeſt,haue ſome appearance of goodneſſe, So doth the prodigall man coun- 
terfeirthe liberall, although there be a great difference betwixt knowing how 
to giue,and how to keepe. Many thereare,my Zucilizs,who giue not but caſt a- 
way their money ; for I call him not liberall that is angrie with his mony. Neg- 
ligence imitateth facilitic, and raſhneſſe fortitude. This ſimilitude hath con- 
{trained vsto conſider things, & to diſtinguiſh thoſe things which are necrein 


appearance,bur farre different and contrary in effe&, whilſt wee oblerue theſe, 


whom ſome noble cxployt hath made famous, we haue begun ro note what he 
might be that ar one time only had reſolutly , and nobly exccuted ſomeenter- 


| priſe. We haue ſeenc this man valiantin warre,fearefullin the ivdgement ſeat, 


cnduring his poucrtieconſtantly,his infamy abieMy : we have praiſed the om 
ut 


men 
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| butconteraned the man. We hauc {ceneanother curteous towards his friends, 


| remperate towards his encmies, managing both publique and priuate affaires, 
| both piouſly and religiouſly, nor wanting patience in thoſe things which hee 
was to ſuffer,nor prudence n thoſe things he was to performe : we haue feene 
ſucha one that gaue bountifully where neceſlitie required, that was diligent 
and induſtrious where he was to labour, and that relieued the wearineſſe of his 
bodice with the conſtancie of his minde. Beſides, he wasalwayes one, and like 
himſcife in cuery ation,not onely good in wordes and counlaile, bur by cui- 
ſome brought to this paſle,thar belides chat thar he could nortdoc ill, he could 
notallo doe but that which was go0d, Then vnderſtanding; that vertue was 
pcrfeedin ſuch aone, we have diſtinguiſhed itinto ſome parts;” Deſitesotght 
to be refrained, feare repreſſed, ations forcfeene, dutics diſtribured t: we com- 
prehended remperance, tortirude,prudence, juſtice,and gaue euery one of them 
' cheir particular office. Whereby thcretore came we to the khowledge of ver- 
| tue? It was the order therof,the ſeemelineſſe, and coriſtancie, andthe vhiformi- 
| tie ofallaRtions, within themſelues,and the greatneſle thereof, that exalted it 
{efe aboucall things that ſhewed the ſame. Heteby was thae bleſſed life vn: 
derſtood that hath a proſperous courſe,and dependeth wholly of it ſelfe, How 
therefore appeared this thing vnto vs? I will tell thee : never did'that perfeR 
man who was poſleſled of vertue curſe fortune, never entertained he any Heci- 
dents with diſcontent. Belecuing himſelfe to be a Cittizen and Souldicr of the 
world, he vnderwent labours,as it they had beene cnioyned him; Whatfoener 
happened he refuſed it not as euill,or thatcaſually feil vpon him, bur as ſome 
chargecommitted vnto him. This, ſfairh he,wharſoeuer ir be is mine; be itcyther 
difficult or dangerous ler vstrauaile therein : of neceflitic theretore he appea- 
redgreat, who never groaned vnder the burthen of affliions, ncucr complay- 
nedof hisdeſtinie,gaue vnto many a taſte ofhimlſelfe, and no otherwiſe then a 
{ light ſhined indarkenefle,and drew all mens minds vnto him,by reaſon he was 
| curtcous and gentle,entertainingingood part all affaires both' diuine and hu- 

{ mane. He had a perfe& minde,drawne to the height of his perfetion; aboue 
| which there is nothing but the mindc of God, a parcell whereof is deriucdinto 
this mortal] bodic, which is ncuer more diuine then when ir thinkcth on his 
mortalitic,and knoweth that manis borne tothis end, to forſake this life ; ney- 
therthar this bodie is a houſe buran hoſtric, yeaand a ſhort hoſtric which muſt 
be forſaken, when thou perceiueſt that thouartdiſplealing to thine hoſt. I rell 
theeqmy Lucilirs,itisa greatargument ofa mindethatis derived from a higher 
place,if it repute thoſe things humbleand abict wherein he conuerleth, andif 
be feareth to forſake them : tor he knoweth whether he {hall depart thar re- 
membreth himſelfe from whence he came: Sec we not how many incommodi- 
ties doe torment vs, how badly rhis mortall bodic doth agree with vs. Some- 
times we complaine of our bellies, afterwards of our heads, then of our breaſt 
and throat : ſometimes we are tormented in our nerves, ſometimes vexed in 
| Our feete: to day the flux,to morrow the rhume : ſometimes too much bloud, 
lomerimes too litrle,every way arc wetroubled and driuen from one place to 
anorher. This befalleth them whoare lodged in another mans houſe; but we 
that poſſeſle fo rotten a bodie, yet —— propole vnto our ſelves an 
etcrnitie,andas faras humane age may extcnd ir ſelfe, ſo firreare we ſcized with 
hope,contenring our ſelues with no money or power. What can be moreim- 
pudently or more fooliſhly done then this? There is nothing that contenteth 
vsthatare to die,nay that dic cueryday : — we daily approach our laſt houre, 
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| and there is notaday or hourethat driveth anddriueth vs .intothegraue where 
we multreit. Sec into what blindneſſe our mindes aredriuen: agreater part of 
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that which I have ſaid mult comc,1s alrcadie come,and threatneth vs eucry mi- 
nute, for the time wee have liucd 1s inthe ſame ſtate where it was before wee 
were liuing. Butitis agreat tolly tor vsto tearethelaſt dayes of the ſame, be- 
cauſe the hrſt contribute as much vnto death as the laſt. T he degree'in which 
we breath our lalt, is not that whuch Jcaueth vs, but onely it ſheweth vs our la: 
litude, T helaltday maketh vs touch death,all the reit to approch. Sheraviſh. 
eth vs not atonce, but lnatcheth vs away by little and little. A igreater:minde 
therefore tharknoweth that he mult be partaker ota better life, endegourerh ir 
(clte10 this tatim wherein he isplaced, ro demeane himlſelte honeſtly and iin- 
duſtrioully. Moreoucr, he1udgeth nothing of theſe rhings thatareabout him 
to be his own, but like a [tranger, and ſucha oneas muſt ſuddenly torſakethem, 
vierhebem aslent bim,  \ hen wee ſhould ſce a man of this conftancie why 
(hould we norconceiue in him the image ofan vnuſuall.ynderſtanding if, as | 
lay, he thould make ſhow of. {o true a greatnefle ? T rue: qualities continuein 


their entire, falſe are flitting. Some men at ſometimes are Yarrmans.at other times 


Cetoes,and-ſome whiles Cari, intheir opinions1s a littletoo ſeuere;: Fabricius 
not {ufhcicntly poore, T#bero {carce frugal} enough, and content with a little, 
they prouoke Z1cnz in riches, Apicim in ſuppers, Mecenas in delights. Incon- 
ſtancic and a continuall agitation betwixt the diſſembling of vertues, and the 


| loucof vices, is agreat token of an cuill minde. 


Oft-times two hundred men did him attend, 
0/1-times but ten : ſometimes his ſpeech aid tend 
To Kings, to Tetrarches, and togreatestates, 
Sometimes his Fortunes he more baſely rates - 

1 will, ſaith he, haue a three-foeted table, 

A homely ſalt, a cowne that ſhall be able, 

T houzh homely, to withitand the winter cold : 
Hadit thou committed to thu niggards hold, 
That s contented with ſo little pelfe, 

Ten thquſandcrownes to /ecde and cloath himſelfe 
Within few dayes, nor he, nor all his meny 

Could pay thee one, or bleſſe thee with a peny. 


| Ailtheſcarc {uch as Horace deſcribeth this man, who was neuer himlclfe,oreuer 
| like himlclte; ſo diucrſly changed he. Said I divers, ſcarcely is there one butts 


luch. T hereis no manthat doth notdaily change both his counſaile and his 


' YOw : nowwill he hauc a wife, then a Lemman : now will hegouernc,preſently 


he labourcth tor this, taat no man may be a more officious ſeruant. Sometimes 


; heexaltcth himſclte ſo much, as he contraceth cnuie: ſometimes heeabuſeth 


| himſelte vnder cuery one, and becommeth more miſerable then thoſe thar arc 


truely wretched : now ſcattercth he his moncy abroad, preſently after hee cn- 
groſſcth all other mens. Hereby eſpecially is an imprudent mindediſcovered, 
cucry one betrayeth him, and that which in my opinion is moſt baſe, he is vn- 


' like himſelte. Reputethouitto be a great vertue for a man to be one. Butno 
| man buta wile man doth one thing, all the reſt of vs haue many ſhapes. Today 
 wewill ſceme to be modeſt and graue, to morrow prodigall and vaine: we of- 


| times change our maske, and oftentimes take a contrarie to that we haue put 


off. 
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| off, Exactthou therctore this of thy ſelfe, raat to thy laſt breath thou main- 
tainethy ſelfe ſuch, as thou haſt reſolued ro ſhew thy ſclte. Doe this, tharthou | 
mayelt be praiſed, orapproued at the Jeaſt. A man may iuſtlyſay of him whom 
thou ſawelt yeiterday, what is this man? So much is a man changed ina lit- 
tle timC. 


EPHT-CAXE 


He pretendeth ſomewhat for the wittier ſort, and then propoundeth the ſame. It hether 
enery lming creature hath aſence of his con;titution, that is, whether they willingly 
and by nature intend thither, whither they ought, and were made. He ſaith that it is 
ſo, and by atuers reaſons andexamples teacheth the ſame. 


ee? Hou wiltchide with me, I ſee, when I (hail reſolve thee of that 
[ES [&Y queſtion, wherein thisday I ſpentnolittle time. For once more 
| [922 wilt thou cxclaime what concerneth theſe maners? Bur cxclaime 
252 ISR at thy plcaſure, whileſt I firſt of all oppoſe thoſe againſt thee, 
| 2D -@ wit whomthou maycſt contend, I mcanc Po/idonires and Ar- 
ch;/amws, tor thele thall debate the matter with rhee,and afterwards ] will ſay, 
that whatſocuer is morall reformeth not good maners. T here is one thing that 
; appertaineth toa man to nourith him, another thing to exerciſc him, another 
thing rocloth him,another thing to teach him,anotherthing todelighthim:yer 
alltneſe things do appertainc vnto a man, although not all of them make him 
better. Certaine inſtructions concerne manners in ſome ſort,certainc in another. 
Some corre& and gouerne them, ſome ſearch out their nature and beginning : 
when it is demand-<d why Nature brought forth man, why (hee preferred him 
before all other living creatures. T hinkeſt thou that I haue left manners a farre 
off? Thou art deccined. For how [halt thou know what manners are to be 
ſought after, except thou findeſt out what is the beſt for man, except thou exa- 
mine his nature? Then at length thou ſha!r vnderſtand whatthou art to doe, 
and what to auoid, when as thou haſt learned what thou oweſt to thy nature. I, 
aveſt thou, will learne how I may deſire lefſc, how I may fearelefle. Shake off 
from methis ſuperſtition : reach me that this which is called felicitie, 1s but a 
ſlight and vaine thing, and that the acccfhion of one ſyllabble will make it infe- 
licitie. | will fatisfie thy defire, and exhort thee vnto vertues, and will whip vi- 
ces: and although ſome men repute me ro00 immoderate inthis kind, yet will I 
not deiilt to perſecute wickedneſſc, to reſtraine vnbridled affeftions to tempe- 
ratedelires and pleaſures rhar ſhould rerminite in ſorrow ; and to oppoſe my 
ſelfagainſt wiſhes. Why not? When as we haue deſired the extreameſt of euils, 
and that from the ioy which we hauc,our ſorrow hath procceded. In the meanc 
while ſuffer me to vnfold thoſe things which ſeeme ſomewhat too much re- 
moucd from vs, T he queſtion was,whether inall creatures there were a ſence 
{ of their conſtitution, But that they hauca ſence, it hereby molt manitcſtly ap- 
peareth, becauſe they firly and readily movetheir members, as if they had bin 
faſhioned thereunto. Eucry one of rhem hath an agiliticin his parts. A work- 
man handlerh his rooles rcadily. The maſter of a ſhip knoweth how to keere 
his helme of his ſhip fitly. A Painterdoth quickly diſcerne thoſe diverſitics of 
co:ours which arc laid betore him, to the end he mayapply themin his worke, 
and with arcadie hand and ceyc he paſſeth betwixt the wax, and the (imilitudo 
orreſembiance which he would draw : foliuing creatures moue themlelues in 
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| 
cucry lort, according as it becommeth them. We are wont to wonderatrheſe 
cunning a&tors, who hauetherr hands ſonim ble, that they are able to repreſent 
allrhings,and cftct readily by their geſture, whole tingersare as nimbleas their 
tongues. 1 hat which Art vouchſated them, Naturc allowcth theſe. There 
15 no man bur {tirreth his members withour paine, there is noone reltrained, 
when he hath necd to moue himlſeltc, being borne vnto this motion : they per- 
torme it readily ; they comeinto this world with this ſcience, and are borne fo 
inſtructed. Therefore, ſaith he, {hall living creatures molt fitly moue their parts, 
| becauſe it they moucd them otherwile, they ſhould fcele paine. Soas you lay, 
| they arecompelled, and feare and not will makcth them mouearight, which 1s 
falſe. Forthcy are ſlow which arc cnforccd by necethtie, agilitie 1s a volunta- 
ri motion. Bur fo farrc off is it that fearc of paine driueth them hereunto,thar 
| they endue themſeluesin their naturall motion, alrhough paine doe prohibitc 
' them. So the infant that mceditateth how ro ſtand, and is accuſtomed to keepe 
| himſc!fe on his feere, as ſoone as he beginneth to trie his forces, he falleth, and 
' cryingriſeth againe, ſo ofren vntill by meanes of griefe he hath cxerciſed him- 
| {eIfe 19 that which Nature requireth at his hands. There are ſome living crea- 
ti:res of a harder backe, which turned vpon the ſame,ſo long timetumble them- 
ſclucs, and ſtretch out their fecte and bow them in, til] ſuch time as they haue 
recouercd their ordinarie cuſtome and place. T he Tortuile being caſt vpon 
her backe feclech no torment, notwithſtanding ſhe ceaſcth not to ſtruggle and 
' {tirrc her ſelfe, vnrill ſuch time as ſhe feeleth her ſelfc in her naturall eſtate; and 
that ſhe hath recoucred her feete. Each of them thercforc hatha ſence of his 
conſtitution, and thereby a rcadie vic of their members : neither haue wee a- 
ny more greater token that they came to Jive with this knowledge, then for 
that there isno lining creature that is ignorant how to vſe his bodie, Conſti- 
tution, ſaith he, as youdefine it,is the principall and faireſt part of the ſoule,that 
in ſome ſort hath ſome power ouer the bodie. T his definition ſo perplexed and 
ſubtill, and ſuch as you your ſelucs can ſcarcely diſcoucr. How doth an infant 
vnderitand it? Ailliving creatures ſhould haue beene borne Logicians, rothe 
end that they might vnderſtand this definition, which might ſceme obſcure to 
the chicfelt and wiſeſt part of the Citizens. T rucir were which thou oppolcſt, 
if I ſaid that the definition of conſtitution were vnderſtood by brute beaſts. For | 
conſtitution it ſelteis more cally vnderſtood, then taught by Nature. There- 
forethat infant knoweth not what conſtitution is, yer knoweth he his owne 
con|tirution, and whatan Animalis, he knoweth nor, yet fecleth he himſelte 
ro bean Animal. Belides that, he vnderſtanderh his Nature groſſcly,ſummari- 
ly, and obſcurcly. Wealſo know well that we haue a ſoule, but what the ſoule 
is, where it is, of what qualitic it is, and whence it 1s we know not. Such ſence 
of our mindeas wee haue attained vnto, although we are ignorant of the na- 
| ture and ſeat thereof, ſuch ſence haucall living creatures of their conſtitution. 
For they mult needs feele, that by meanes whereof, they have ſence of other 
things, and they muſt of necefhtic hauea ſence of that thing which governeth 
them, and which they obey. There is not any one of vs but knowerh that 
there isa cer aine thing which ſtirreth his affe tions, bur no man knoweth what 
' it is, and each man knowcth thathe hath an endeuor, but what it is, or whence 
 itis he knowerh not. Fucn as infants, ſoother living creatures have a ſence of 
' their principall part, but this reſentiment isobſcure and not manifeſt. You ſay 
(ſaith he) that a liuing creature is abouc all things accommodated ro hisnature 


and conſtitution, but that mans conſtitution is to bee a reaſonable ſovle, and 
therefore 
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os The Epiſtles. ].. 


| therefore that man is accomodated to himſelfe, not as roa lining creature on- 
 Iy, but as t0,a rcaſonable liuing creature, for hce is dearc and precious vnto 
| himſcife,as he isa man, Bur haw therfore mayaninfant be accomodated to his 


' reaſonable conſtitution, when as yet he isnot reaſonable? Eucry. age hath his | 


| conſtitucion, an infant hath one; a ſtripling another, an old man anvther,for all 
' ofthemareaccomodated to the conſtitution wherein they rcemaine. Thein- 
fant is without teeth, this is a conſtitution that agreeth with him, his teeth 

row out, and this is agreeable to hisage. .Forcven that herbe that muſt grow 
ro ſtalke and earc, hath one conſtitution when itis tender, and ſcarce appea- 
reth abouethe furrow ; another when it waxcth ſtronger, and hath a tender 
ſtalke, yet ſufhciently ablero beare his burthen:another when it waxeth yellow 
and is readie for harueft;and the care thereofis hardencd into whatſocuer con- 
{titution it commeth,it maintainerh the ſame; and accomodatethir ſelfe there- 
unto. T heage of an infantis one,of alittle lad another, ofa yong man another, 
of anold man another : yetam I the ſame,who both was aninfant, a yong lad, 
anda yong man. So although each ones conſtitution be difterent, yetche ac- 
cord thercofisalwayes one, For Nature commendeth vnto me not a boy,not 
a yong man, or an old man, but my ſelfe. And therefore an intantis accomoda- 
tedto that conſtitution which he hath in being an infant, not which. hee ſhall 
hauc when he is a yong man: becauſe not one!y the cſtate wherein hee is, but 
that eſtate which remaincth as yet more great, whereunto he ought toatraine, 
dependeth vpon his nature. Firſt of all, rhe living creature hath careof him- 
| ſcife, for there mult be ſomewhat whereunto rhe reſtare referred. I ſecke plea- 
ſur: tor whom ? for my lelfe: therefore haue Ia careof my ſelfe, I flic from 
paine; for whom ? for my ſelfe: therctore haueI acare of my ſelfe. It I doe all 
things for the care I haue of my ſelfe, I haue acare of my ſelfe aboue all things. 
T his is in all lining creatures,it is not inferred;but innate: Nature bringeth out 


himſe'te. T herefore, as I have ſaid before, the maſt cendereſtcreatures,which 
cither from their dam, or otherwiſe have beene brought tolight, doe preſently 
know what that is, which is hurtful vato rhem, and fly from thoſe things that 
threaten them with dearth;and chickens atid ſmall fowle,which arc expoſed for 
: prey to the grater fowle that liue by rapine, feare the ſhadow of all thoſe 
which p2fe and houer ouer them. There is nocreature that entereth life; but 
 hatha feare of death. How (faith he) can a living creature that is new borne 
| knowthat which is healrhfall or harmefull to him ? Firſt, the queſtion is, whe- 
ther he vriderſtand,not how he vnderſtandeth, And that they have vnderſtan- 
ding,hereby it appcareth,thatthey wil do nothing more then they vnderſtand: 
why is itthat the Heron flicth not from the Pecock,or a Gooſe whe ſhe is much 
lefſer,& yer vnknowne to both,& yet hideth het ſelf when ſhe eſpierhrahauke? 


cetain knowledge of that which is hurtful vnto thE,not gathered by experience 
tor they take heed before they can maketriall ofthe danger. Furthermore, left 
thou ſhouldeſt ſuppoſe that this hapneth by chance,they feare none butrhoſe 
whom they ought,neither forget they that ſuch and ſach are their enemies,and 


it appeareth that they attaine the ſame, not by vſe, but by anaturall loue of 

theirſafetie. That which. vſe teacheth is divers, and encreaſcth by little and 

lictle. But all that which Nature propoſeth is equally and readily com- 
S 


her fruit, butcaſteth them not out, and becanſo the moſt afſnred guard is that 
vhichis necreſt ; each one is committed tothe. charge and conſtderation of | 


arcto be auoided. Beſides,they are not made more fearecfull by lining,whereby | 


mm 
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Why dochickens fearethecat,and not the dog ? It appeareth tharthey baue a | 
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- municated to all : Notwithſtanding, if thou wilt, I will ihew thee how each li. 
- uing creature entorceth her ſelte ro know that which 1s harmetul vntoher.. She | 
| teeteth that the conlitterh ot fleſh, and conſequently knoweth, that by meanes 
' whercot her fleth may be cut, burnt, or bruifed. She reputeth thoſe: beaſts her | 
| contrarics and enemies thatare armed to hurt. Theſe things are vnired kope- 
ther. For cacry. living creature hath a preſcnt care to conlerue her felfe, ſhee 
ſearcheth that which may ſolace her, and teareth rhat which may offend her.[f | 
| ſhe repulſe thoſe things which are contrarie vnto her, Narure teacheth her the | 
| {ame,and that which the teacherh, ſhe knowerh withoutdiſcourſe,and withour 
' reſolution of will. Secit thou not what fubriltic Bees have in building their 
hiucs, how marvellous accord they have in diltriburing and doing their byſi- 
| nefle? Sceſt thou not how no mortall creaturc can imiratethe Spiders web? 
what cunning the hathin diſpoling berthreeds, the one are wouen out-right, 
' in ſtcad of the foundarion, the other are twitted round and ſmall;torhe end ſhe | 
| may ſurpriſc andcatch, as it were ina net, thoſe flies, tor whom ſhelayerh her | 
| ſoarcs, and on whom ſhe maketh her prey ? T his arte 1s borne with the Spider, | 
 andnot learned. Therefore no creature is more learned then another. Thou 
{halt ſee that the Spiders webs areal] alike ; that the hives wherin the Bres reſt 
hauc enterances alike. That which Arre teacheth 1s vncertaine and vnequall, 
but that which nature teacheth is alwaycs vnitorme: She hath not trained li- 
' uing creatures in other ſort, but ro keepe rhem{elues, toknow and follow their 
| nature, by meancswhercot,alfo their ſcience and their lite begin both together. 
Neither 1s it to be wondered at, that theſe lining creatures are borne with their 
' naturall ſcience, conlidering, that without the ſame, they ſhould take their life 
in vain. Nature hath turmiſhed them with this tirſt inſtrument, toarreſtthem 
| in the communion and loueof themſelues. T hey could not maintaine them- 
; felues except they would, neither could this of it ſelfe profit, but without this 
| nothing had profited. But in nocteature {halt thou finde the contempt of her 
 ſelfe, or thenegle@t. In thoſelikewife which are (1]ent and brutith, althooghin 
 reſpet of the reſt they be dull, yer in regard of lite they are cunning. Thou 
| ſhale ſee that thoſe things which are vnproficable for others, forget not the care 
that they ought to hauc of themſclues. 
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7 at the na/ure of exceſſe is contrarie to manner. Ie pleaſantly de{tribeth the nature of 
| jupping, at ming, lecepms, rijing, and ſuch tie enairect del:ghts. 


a af Hcdaycsalreadichath felt ſome detriments, they are fomewhat 
(FY diminithed ; yet ſo, asthere is time enough as yet, it ſo beaman 
| \ (it I may ſo ſpcakeit) will riſe more ofhcious and better with the 
dav it {eite, thenif he ſhon]d expe rhe ſame to go and court 0- 

thcrs vpon theday light. Baſe is that manthat lieth {hambering 

long time after Sunne rifc, thatawakeneth atnoone, and this time to ſome 13 
7 carcly day. T here are many that peruert the ofhces both of day and night, | 
| and that neuer open their eyes (being ouer-burthened by over-nights drun- 
kenneſle) before the cuening diſcovercth it {clfe.  Svch as their condition 1s 
{aid ro be, when Nature (as /7rg7 ſaith) bath placed ſubieR, and oppoliteto 


Our tcctc. 
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And whents ts the dey-ſpring doth appeare, 

And blaſhing morre ſhowesP 1 & » v 5-fteedes arencere, 
To thews the ruddic enen with weaker hebt, © 

Kindels the lightſome Tapers of the nieht. 


| Such isnot the Region, but their life, ſo that contrary and oppoſite to thatof 
ours. There are certaine Amipodes inthe ſame Cittie,who,as Caro faith, Nener 
' (av extherthe r1/ing or ſetting Sunne, T hinkeſt thou that theſe menknow how 
 roliue,that know net when they live ? And theſe are'they that feare death, in 
| whichthey haue buried themſclues aliue ; as fatall arc theſe as night-runners. 
| Although they paſle theirnights in wine and perfumes, althongh they employ 
 rhetimeoftheir intemperatevp-fttting in feaſts and variety of many diſhes, yet 
 thole which they folemnize are not feaſts bur fancrals. Vndouhredly by day 
. time men are wont tocelobrate the obſcquies of the dead ; but aſſuredly there 
15 noday too long tohim thattranaileth. Let vsexrend our life ; the iran 
argument hereot 1s a&tion, and Ict ſomewhat thereof be reſcrned to the day. 
Thoſe birds which are boughtro celebrate a feaſtare kept dark, rotheend that 
| by ſirting ſtillchey may more caltly becomefat; ſoſuch as tte without any ex- 
| erciſe,a {luggith (welling imuadeth rhefr bodies, and a ſoft fat growerh about 
their membersz ſo deformed doc their bodies freme that hanc dedicuedthem- 
ſclues rodarkeneſſe. Fortheir colour is no'leffe plealing then theirs thar are 
wearied and made pale with (ickenefke, they latigutſh,looke bleach; and are dif- 
coloured, and in their life their fleſh is corrupted. Yer will I favthat this isthe 
leaſt of cuils in them,how farre greaterdarkenefſe is there in their minde? The 
oneis ſtupid,the other is almolt blinde,and ſcemeth to cnuie thole that ſce not 
a whit. Who eucrhadeyes to viethem in darknes? Askett thou me how this 
depriucdneſſe of the minde groweth, by loathing the day-and transferring 
thcwhole life into night? All vices fight againſt nature, all of them leaue their 
owneorder. This is the purpoſe ot” exceſfe, to retoyce in perucrle things, 
and not onely to depart from the right, but to fie a farre off from it, and 
to beeat length oppolite vnto it. Doe not thefe men in thy judgement liuc 
cotraric ro nature that drinke faſting, that poure in wine into their emptie 
veynes, and fit downe drunke to'their dinners ? But this ian ordinary er- 
rour in young men, who exerciſe their ftrength, who almoſt in the very cn- | 
trance ofthe Bath, do not only dtinke but gull dewn wine amongſt thoſe that 
arcnaked, to the end they mighr reſtraine the ſweate which they hane moo- 
ued by their hote and often quathngs. Itisan ordinary matter to drinke after 
Dinner or Supper ;z ovr conntrey hovſe-keepers doc the ke, who are igno- 
rant oftruc pleaſure. That wine delighreth which ſwimmeth not vpon our 
meates, which freely picrceth vntothenerucs. Thar dronkenneſle delighteth 
that comes vponan cmprie ftomacke. Seeme they not inthy iudgement coliue 
contrary to nature who are as eftcminate in their garments as women? Liue 
they not agaiaſt nature, who ſtuYiet&have chi'dith beavrie vpon a wrinckled : 
forchead ? What thing ean be thoremmiſcrableor more homible? He will nenar 
bea man becanſe homaylong time ſuffers manzand when as bis ſex ſhould re- | 
priue him fromeontuthely;his age it felfe cannor diſcharge him. Liue chey not | 
acainſt nature rhatin Winer long fora Roſe, md by the noutiſhment of warme | 
waters, and the fit change ofheat mr winter-timecaufea Lillie & ſuch lowers as 
are deſtinated to the ſpring to flouriſh? Live they notagainſt A po | 
| Es | rchards 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 


Orchards ontheir higheſt Towers,thathaue whole Forreſts ſhaking vpon the | 
ropsand T urrets of their houſes, ſpreading their roots in ſuch places, whereir 
{hould ſuffice them that the tops of their branches ſhould touch ? Liue they | 
not againlt nature thatlay the toundations of their bathes inthe ſca ? Neither | 
ſuppoſethar they [wim delicately enough, except their warm bathes be inuiro- 
ned with tempeituous billowes ? When as they haue reſolucd to intend all 
things againſt the cuſtome of nature,at laſt they wholly reuolt from her. Is ic 
day ?Iristime to goe to bed : it is night,now let vs exerciſe our ſelues, now let 
vs be coached,now let vs dine: doth the morning approach ? It is time togoe to 
ſupper. We muſtnot live according to common cuſtome;it isa bale,orgjnary 
and vulgar courſe of life. Let thecommon day be relinquiſhed, let the mor. 
ning be proper and peculiar vnto vsz for minc owne part I ranke theſe men a- 
mongſt the dead: tor how little are they diltant from their funerals, and they. 
mot tatall chat live by Torch and waxe light ? I remember that at onetime di- 
uers men ledthis fe. Amongſtothers 4rziliue Butaa Pretorian, who aſter he 
had ſpent all his goods in gluttony,which were very great when he complained 
him of his pouerticto T 1B t&1vs; Toolate (ſaid the Emperiour) art thou awe- 
kened, MonTanvs IvLiivsanindifferent Poet,well knowne thorow the fa- 
uour and repulſc he had at C/ars hands,tooke PR ro enterlace in his verſes 
theſe words Ort and Occaſws, which fignifie theriling and ſcrtting of the: Sun. 
Oneday acertaine friend of his being diſplealed becauſe Hontenw had not gi- 
uen-ouer forthe ſpace of a wholeday to recite ſom of his compoſitions, faid that 
a man ſhould not giuc eare to a man, ſo importunate Natta Prinariw: taking fit 
opportunitie,ſaid,Car 1 w/e him more curteouſly? 1am readie to heare hin from the 
Sanne riſc to the Sunne ſet ; when he had recitcd theſe Verles, 


P u ce By 5 begins toſhow his burniſht light, 
And bluſhing day to ſpread his ſhining face, 
And now begins the Swallow with delight 
To feed her yong, within her nea#t a ſpace, 
And to her wings, breedby one and one 
Yecld from her neb their food to feedropon. 


Yarw aRomane Knight,a companion of Zuciu Yinicins an ordinarie ſmel-fealt, 
who was the better welcome byreaſon he wittily and bitterly jeſted at thoſe 
whom he thought fit,cried out aloude,B v x a begin 7oſicepe : againe, when alter 
that hc had recitcd, | 


Now hane the ſhephearas cloaſd their fruitful Kie 
Within their ſtalls, now dulland derkſome night 
Begms to ſpread her [ad and ſilent eye, 

V pon the dulſome earth deprin'd of light. 


The ſame Yarws ſaid,!#hat ſaith he ? It is now night, 1 will goe and ſalute BY" A 
T here wasnothing more notorious then this prepoſterous life of Buta, where- 
unto dincrsapplyed themſelyes in that time,as I have ſaid; The caule of this 
diſorder isnotin that they thinkethat the night hath any thing more plealing 
init,becauſe nothing hindercth them, and for that the day. is diſpleaſant toan 
cuill conſcience; and becauſe the lightcoſteth nothing, it contenteth not bim 


that couetcth ordiſdaineth all things,according as they coft more or ne 
| | pink 
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and Baker: for thus debate I vpon this mattcr with my ſelfe ; There is nothing 
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tothe e vnbridled perſons will have their im moderare life (; p 
they live ; for itir be obſcured,they thinke they looſe their labour. They are 
diſpleaſed therefore asofren as they doe not that which may make them be 


* 


| ſpoken ot : many of theſedcuovre their goods, many of them haue their har- | 


| lots; and ifthou wilt bave crediteamonglt theſe men, thou muſt needes com- 
' mit ſome laſciuious or notable toHy. Ina Citty fo polleſſed with fin a common 
| andordinary errourisnot looked afternor talked vpon. I hauc heard Peo .41bi- 
nouanus report (which wasa man ofa very pleaſant diſcourſe) that he dwelt a 
lictle aboue Spari Papinivs houſe, who was one of the company ot the night- 
Owlesand light-{hunners: About the third houre of the night, ſaith hec, [ 
heare the laſhing of the whips,and I aske what he doth? They anſwer me that 
he calleth his ſeruants to account. About the lixt houre of the night, I heare 
a (hrill voyce,and Iaske what it is? and they anſwer me that he cxerciſeth his 
yoyce. Iaskeabour rhe eight houre of the night whar that ratling of wheeles 
| meancth ? they anſwere, that hee will take the ayre. About day light I heare 
running vp and downe the Pages are called for, the Butlers and Cookes make 
aſtirre; laske what that meaneth? they anſwer me that he was come out of 
his Bath and required broth and drinke. What did his ſupper, ſaid he, exceed 
the day ? No; for heliued very frugally,and ſpent nothing bur the night. And 
therefore he oftentimes anſwered thoſe that called him couctous and a flouen ; 


> _———— <—_—_— 


| Tou would likewiſe call him, Lichnobixs, that is to ſay, ſuch a one as liucth by the 


Lampe. T hou muſt not wonder, although thou findeſt fo many proprictics 
of vices; they arc diuers, and haue innumerable faces, their kindes cannor be 
comprehended. T he managing of that which is good is (imple, and that which 
iscuillmanifold,and is diſpoſed in all ſortes as a man liſt. The ſame befalleth 
manners,ſuch as follow Nature arc facile and frce, and have ſmall difterences; 
thereſtare extrauagantand neuer accord amongſt themſelues: but the cfpecial 


cauſe ofthis ſickneſle in my opinion,is the hatred of common life. As they di- 


ly ſuppers,and in the richnes of their coaches, ſo will they be ſeperared from 0- 
ther in the diſpoſition of times they will not ſinne ordinarily, whoſe reward in 
ſinning is infamie. T his doe all they ſeeke after, who (it I may ſay o) liue fini- 
ſterly. Therefore my Lucilime,wearc to follow that way, which nature hath 
preſcribed vs; neyther muſt we wanderout ofthe ſame. They that doe this, 
lindeall things facile and expedit,bur they that ſtrive againit the ſame, their lite 
Is no otherwiſe then theirs who ſtrive againſt the ſtreame. 


i 


Eeis CXXEEL 


That athin and ſimple dyet by the decree of the minde an1 hunger are made deſirable. 
That rich men are to ſe the ſame likewiſe ; for who knoweth whether he ſhall haue 


7) tudgements or opinions. 


Þ Eing ſpent by my journey moreincommodionsthen long, Icame 
A tomy Albanumvery late inthe night, I finde nothing ready bur 
> k- my elfe. For this cauſe I laide me downe in my bedde to eaſc 

> my wearineſſe,and take in good partthis negligence ofmy Cooke 


ſo 


neede thereof ? Let neyther cuitom or forraine manners ſeduce vs. Deſþiſe allcontra- 


vken of whilt \ 
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ſtinguiſhrhemſelues from other men in their garments, as in their great &coſt- | 
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'{o gricuous that can diitatte rhce1t thou cndureit patiently, neyther any thing | 
that may diſpleaſe thee except thou thy ſelte caule it by thy tretting, My Ba. | 
ker hath no bread, bur my Farmer bath, my Porter hath, my Plow-man hath. 
But thou wilc ſav it is courle bread : itay a while it willbe made good ; hunger 
| tell thec,will make it more picaling vnto thee then thy white bread. There. 
tore ought we not tocate any thing before hunger commau nd vs. I will there- 
fore itayand retraine cating till tuch tingeas eyther [ beginneto have good, or 
forbcare to loath bad. Tr 15 a ncceflarie thing toaccultome our {cluesro fruga- 
lic: many difhcuirics of time and piace doc ſometimes hinder the moſt richeſt 


ee 


- 


and vreatelt Lord: trom thcic long deſircd dinners. No mancan haue whatſ. 
eucr he will, yet m.iy he not will that which hc hath not, and vſe thoſe things 
|thatarcprelente'! him thankefully. Agrear part ot l1bertic1s a well-goucrned 
|beilic,and patient in ai! wants. T hou canſtnort imagine what ——_ Itakein 
this, thor my weaunciic is appealed of it (cite. 1 fecke neyther vntion nor 
'Barh,nor any other remedic,bur onely time: for that which labour hath bred 
re!t takerh away. T his will be more plcating then a ſupper prepared for the 
'g0Js: tor ſometimes I hauc made a ſudden experiment of the forces ofmy 
minde,and I tinde it to be the molt {imple and aſſured ; for whereas the minde 
hath prepared itlelte, and cnioyned himſclfec paticnce, a man cannot ſee how 
much fir:aitic it hath : for they are the moſt cerraine arguments which ſhe in- 
itantly gaue, itnot onely with an equall but atemperate cyc hee hath beheld 
them,tit the hath not beene diſpleaſed nor hath conteſted, 1fthat which ſhould | 
be giucn, himlelte miniſtreth to himſelte by not deſiring, &thinketh thatthere 
is ſomewhat wanting to his cuſtome and not vnto himſelfe. We neuer vnder- 
ſtood that many things were ſuperhuous, but when they began to be miſſing : 
for we vicd them not becauſe we ought, but becauſe we had them, But how 
many things doe we prepare, becaulc orher men haue prepared them? becaule | 
they are viual amongit mane ? Arronglt the cauſes ot our evils, this isone,that 
we luc by cxample; neytaer are we gouerned by rcaſon, but ledde away by 
cuſtome,which it tew men did, we would not imitate ; whenas many have be- 
gunto doe thc {ime we tollow itas itit were more huneſt, becauſeitis more fre- 
quent, and crrour with vs ſupplicth the place of thar which is right, when it is 
made publique. All men now-a-dayecs travaile in ſuch fort, that a troope of 
| Numidian horſemen l:ades them t:)e way,and a companie of toot-menattends 
'vpon their ſtirrop. It{hould be an indignitie vntothem if they had not ſome 
attendants tothruſt thoſe our ofthe way that met them,and that ſhould ſhow 
n railing much dult, that an honclt man came after them. In theſe dayesall 
men haue Moiles that beare their veſſels of cryſtall, and ſuch as are made of 
Callonic,and enameled by the hands of great Artiſts: it is a ſhame for theeit 
thouſfecme to have thoſe carriages as might not be broken, All the Litters 
wherein they carrie their Minions are couered, andthey themſelues have their 
taces anoynted,'eſteyther the Sunneor colde ſhould harme their render skins; 
it is ſhame that there is no one in ihe companie of their Minions, that hath a 
facc fo faire thatir needeth not to bearded. All theſe mens conferenceisto bc 
auoided,theſcare they that teach vices,and conucy them from one place to an- 
other. T hey were reputed the worſt ſort ofmen that were tale-carriers,but ſom | 
there are that beare vices. T heſe mens ſpeech doth much miſchicte ; for al- 
though it inſtantly hurteth not, yer leaueth it ſome ſceedes in the minde, andit 
followeth vs cuen then when wee hauc left them, likely hereafterto enkindlc 


a new euillin vs. Even as they who hauc heard ſome cxccllent Mulicke bearc 
/ away 
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| with them in their eares thathartnony and (weetneſſe of ſong, which 
' hindereth the thoughts, and ſuffereththem not ro be intended to ſerious mat- 
| ters : fo the {pecech of flatterers, and ſuch as praiſe vice; fticketh longer time in 


2 ſound inthe minde, it tollowerh; and continuerh,and returncth againe ſome- 
| whilesafterinto-Our remembrance. i:{tbecommerh vs therefore in the begin- 
| ningto ſtop ypourcares againſt euillvoyces, for.when they hauc. gotten enre- 
| rance, andareadmitted, theyare more audacious. [From thence men grow to 
' thislanguage;Verrue,Philoſophic,and Tuſtice,is bar the bruite of vaine words. 
| The only felicitic1sro make good cheere;to line arplcaſure,and to haue an am- 
| plepatrimomie-- T his its that is called life; this is roremember that a man is 
mortall. The daycsflecte from vs, andour life fo pofteth away.as 'vemay ne- 
yer recoverit, Why are we doubrtfull-vo frame our {clues according to our tan- 
ralic, and to fatisfic our fleſh her deſires; whileſt ſhe demandeth them, whileſt 
ſhe will and can take them? Why takewecare toſpare for the time after our 
death, and to forbid our ſelues thar forthe preſent, whichqhe will carry away ? 
Thou haft no ſhe friend, no boy, thar may moueieatoutic in thy miſtris. Fach 
: day walkeſt thou outof thy houſe ſober,ſo ſuppeſt thou, as if thou wert accoun- 
; table tothy father for the expence thou makeſt euery day. This is not toliue, 
| tis toaliſt and keepe company with the liuing. Whar folly isit to heape vp 
' riches for thine heire,and ro deny thy ſelfeall chings,thatthe great goods thou 
| polſeſleſt might make thy friend thine enemie ; for the more hee enioyeth by 
| thee, the more he reioycethat thy death. Set nota farthing by theſe ſeuereand 
' bold cauſers of another mans life,cnemies ro their owne, ſuch men as would re- 
| gentthe whole world : neither doubt thauro makechoiceof a merrie life be- 
| toreagood fame. Theſe ſpecches are no otherwiſeto be fled, then the ſongs of 
the Syrens, which Yi://es would not ſaile by;before he had ticd himſelfe to the 
malt of his ſhip. They haue the ſame power, they take from thoſe that giue 
carevnto them, their countrie, their parents, their friends, their vertucs, and 
drag theſe miſerable cteatures thorow-the ordures of a ſhameful and infamous 
life. Hovy farre better is it to follow the dire&t way,and to aimeatthis end thar 
thoſethingsar length may onely ſeeme pleaſing vnto thee which are honeſt ? 
Which we may artaine,it we {hall conceive two kinds of things,the one wher- 
of draw vs, the other drive vs away. I hoſe that inuirevs, are riches,pleaſures, 
beavtie, ambition :1n briefe, all chat which flattercth vs, and is agreeable vnto 
| vs, Theythatdriue vsaway are trauaile, death, dolor, ignominie, and wait. 
\We muſt therefore exerciſe our ſeives, leſt we feare the one or deſire the other. 
, Let vs make head againſtthat which is contrarie, and let vs depart from thoſe 
things which inuite vs, and make warreagainſt thoſe that importune vs. Sceſt 
' thou not how diuers the habit ts of thoſe, that aſcend and deſcend ? T hoſe that 
| deſcend from a Reepe place, bend their bodies backward, they thataſcend an 
high place, lie vpon their bellies. For if in deſcending thou ſwayeſt thy ſcltc 


_ VR —— ——— 
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ſent with vice. Wedeſcend into pleaſures, we muſt mount in the incommo- 
ditics and aduerlities of this life. Let vs preſſe forward in theſe,and reſtraine our 
ſelves in theother. T hinkeſt thou now,thatl ſay this,that they only are preiu- 
dicious to our eares, who praile voluptuouſnes,who encreaſethe apprehenſion 
of paine, athing that of itſcifeis dreadful) enough, T hoſe menlikewiſe,in my 
opinion,are hurtfull vnto vs, who vnder pretext of being Stoicks,exhort vs vn- 


to vices: that a wiſe-man only is both learned,and a louer, that only he is po 
c 


our memorics,then1r1s heard:netther i>it an ealiemarrer toextinguiſh ſo ſweet | 


forward, or in aſcending thou leaneſt backward : this (my Zucilirs) is tocon- | 
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' wifeapproue this in thee alſo, becauſe thou reduceit all. things to ſome vſe,&art 


Dt 


{cd in this Arte. The wife-man is asskilfullin drinking, as in banquetting, Lex 
vs enquire vntill what ycares yong menareto be beloued. Lerthele things be 
allowed to Grecian cuſtome.. Let vs rather addreſſe our cares to thoſe things 
that follow. No manis caſuallygood; vertue1s to be learned, voluptuouſnes 
is4 vile and baſe thing, and of meaneprice : common to man, with brute 

and whercunto the lcaſt, and moſt contemptible doe flie. Gloryis vaine, and 
ſwiftly flieth, and is more inconſtant then the winde, Pouerticisdiſpleaſingto 
no man, except to him thar beareth itimpatiently. Death isnoeuill, Wh 
complaineſt thou?Sheitisalone that dealeth iu ſtly;and carrieth her ſeife cqua]. 
ly towardsall humane kinde. Superſtition is a mad error,itfcareth thoſe —_ 
the ſhould loue, and violateth her maſters. For whar difference is there, whe- 
ther thoudenicſt the gods, or defraudeſtthem? Theſe thingsareto be lear. 
ned, yeathey are to be kept continually in remembrance.Philoſophie myſt nor 
ſuggeſtexcules vnto vice. That licke man hath nohope of his health, who is 
counſelled by his Phiſtrians to intemperance. | 

» 


lG. 
ny 


ErisrT. CA KEIETLH | 


i Against the Epicures, that good conſiH thin reaſon, not in ſence. And therefore 
that infants are not as yet capable thereof : neither wit compleate, except it be where 
reaſon is compleate. How ſhall 1 underitand that it is in me, if I ſetke nothing | 
without my ſelfe? | T 


Dy JI_ 


4 Canrecount, if ſo theu lift to heave, 
£2) Full many precepts of the ancient wiſe, 
a Except thouloath to lend thy lining eare, | 
US 7oknow from whence theleſſer cares ariſe. | 
| 


But thou loatheſt nor, neither doth any ſubriltie diſguſt thee. Thy gentleſpirit 
dildaincth nor the ſmalleſt things,although it comprehend the greateſt. I like- 


only oftended then, when with much ſubtiltic nothing is effeted, which I will 
not now endevour todo. T he queſtion is, whether good be comprehended by 
tence or vnderftanding. Hereunto it is annexed, thar it js neitherin brute beaſts, 
norin infants : they that hold voluptuouſneſlc for the chiefeſt good, doc iudge 
good to be ſenſible. We contrariwiſe conſidering it in the ſoule, maintainethat 
it is intelligible. If they did iudge of the good of ſence, we ſhould reie& no vo- 
luptuovſneſſe, becauſe all of them arc both attraRiue and pleaſing, And con- 
trariwiſe, we ſhould willingly vadergoe no paine, becauſe there is none but of- 
tendeth the ſence. Beſides, they ſhould not be worthy of reprchenſion, who 
are too much afteftecd ro voluptuouſnes,and are too exceedingly afraid of pain. 
But wee miſlike thoſe thatarc addifted to their belly and luſt, andcontemne | 
thoſe, who tor feare of paine dare attempt nothing couragiouſly, Bur wherem | 
doe they offend, if they obey their ſences,that are the iudges of good and cuill.| 
Forto theſe Maſters haue you giuen the power todeſireand flic.Burreaſon bath 
charge of this, and muſt order as well good and euill,as vertueand honeſty.For | 
by theſe the prcheminence is giuen to the baſcr part, toiudge of the bertcr, 
and their meaning is, that the ſence which is a dimme and dull thing,and more | 


{low in menthenin other liuing creaturcs,ſhould cenſure whart the true wo Is. | 
What 
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The Epiſtles. 


| \Vharita man would diſcerne the ſmalleſt things by lighr,and nor by touch,to 
| diſcerne emill trom go0d,a man cannot finds a more {harpe and better intended 
| (ight chen;thar of theeye, . T hou ſceſt in what ignorance of gruth heremai- 
| eth, and with what ignorance hc hath troden thole things vader toote which 
 aredining who will make the touch tq be the 1udge of good and ewill, Even as, 
ſaith he,cuery Science and Arte oughtto hauc ſomething in it, which is mani- 
felt, and comprehended:ynder ſence, from whence it may bederived and en- 
\ creaſe : cuen ſoa bleſſed life hath for his foundation and beginning, ſomething 
| which1s both apparant and ſen(1ble. Ppt you ſay that a bleſſed lite rakerh ber 
beginning from maniteſt things, Wee ſay that choſe things are bleffed, which 
are according to nature, but what isaccording to nature appeareth clecrcly and 
atthc lirkt yghr, as thatalſo which is entire. Whar is chat which is according to 
| nature? [tis that which befalleth him whais newly bornc, I ſay nor good, but 
the beginning of good. Thou atrtribureſt pleaſure vnto. intancie, as if ir were 
| their chictcſt good, thatathis birch-day he ſhould begin there, whither hee at- 
' taincth when he is becomea man. T hus putreſt chou the top of the rrec into 
| theplaceof theroote. If a man ſhould fay, thatanintavr lying in his mothers 
wombe, and ſcarce begun, tender, imperfe&, and withont torme, is alrcadie in 
polſethonof any good, thould he not ſeeme ro erre manifeſtly ? - Bur, what dit 
{ ference is there berwixt an intant,that doth begih to be, and one which is as yer 
| buta hidden burthen in his mothers womb? Both theſe,in reſpett ofthe vnder- 
{ ſtandingot good & cuill, have equall maturitie : & no moreis an tntant capable 
ofgood as yer, then a tree,or anydumbe beaſt? Bur why is not good inatree or 
1 dumnbe bcaſt ? Becaulc reaſon is not in them,and theretore1s itnot in an intant, 
by reaſon that be wanteth reaſon, whereunto when he hath atzained, he (hall 
approch more goodneſſe. There is fome creature which is not realonable;and 
ſome other which is notas yet endued withreafon, if it be it is impertectly. 
| Goodneſſc js neither in the one, nor in the other. Reaſon bringeth that good 
with himſelfe. W hatdiffcrence then ts there betwixt the things above men- 
tioned? Never ſhall good bein a liuing creature which is deprived of reaſon, 
{ neither can it be in him hat is not as yet endued with reaſon, as long as hee re- 
maineth in that eſtate, ſhe may be, but ſheis not#s yet. So then] ſay (my Lu- 
j c1{175) that good 1isnot found in eucry bodie, ot 1A all ages, and is as farre 
eſtranged from the infant,as that which is laſt, is diftant from that whichis firſt, 
and the beginning of a thing, from the accompliſhing and perfeftion of the 
ſame, and conſequently, good is not ina bodie which doth but newly rexeiuc 
formein his mothers wombe : no morc is there in the ſecede whence the bodic 
{ hath forme: as it thou makeſt mention of the good of any tree or plant,ir is not 
{ inthe fir{tleafe that budderth forth, T he cornc hath ſome good which is not 
| inthe tender blade, nor tn the ſtraw, but inthe graine which is readic ro berea- 
| ped. Eucn as all nature, exceptit be conſunimare, bringeth not forth his good, 
ſothe good of a man, is not ina man, excepthe be poſleſſed of pertett reaſon. 
Bur what this good js, I will tel[thce: Iris a ftce and vpright minde, that ſub- 
ic&cth all othcr things vnder him, and is himſelfe ſubic&tronothing. Too far 
is infancie from pertaking this good, that the childith age hopeth itnot, and 
youth doth weakely hopethe ſame. Happie is old-age if it atraine thereunto 
| by long and diligent ſtudie, when this is both good andable to be vnderſtood. 
Thou diddefſt fay, ſaycſt thou, thatthere is acertaine good of atrec,anorher of 
an hcrbe ; therefdre:mayan infant haue ſome _ T hetrue good neither is 
| intrecs, nor indumbecreatures; that goad which isintheſe is called but a bor- 
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_ | remembrancethereot neyther,but caſually thinke they on things that are pre- 
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' good bur there where reaſon hath place. T hele foure natures are diſtin& ; 


| istotcach thee thy g00d,to ſeperate thee from brute beaſts, and to lodge rhee 
' with God. Why dooſt thou entertaine and nouriſh the forces of thy bodic? 


- 


I ucius Anneus Seneca_, 


> cM {Dr _ ——_——_—_eDC—__ 


rowed good: and whatis thar,ſayeſt thou? That which is according tothe na. | 
turc of cuery thing. T hcre is not one brute bealt rharmay in any lort partici. 
pate good, which belongerh to a better and more happy nature: there is no 


chatot a Trec, that of a Bealt, that of a Man, and that of a God, Theſe rwo 
which are without reaſonare ofthe ſame narure, the other twoarediuers, the 
oneimmortall,the other mortall. Ot theſethe one maketh his owne good ac- | 
compliſhed,and that is God, &a mans diligence addreſleth theother. Theres © 
are perfc& in their nature, but not truely perfectit reaſon be abſent from them. 
For thar 1s finally pertc& which is perf-& according to comon nature, butcom- 
mon nature is reaſonable,thereft may be perte& in their kinde. That wherein 
happic lite cannot be, cannot haue that thing which cauferh happic life, but a 
bletied life is made by good things,and ina dumbe beaſt that is nor that where. | 
by bleſſed lite is effected, and therefore good cannot be in a dumbebeaſt. A 
dumbe bcaſt comprechendeth things thatare preſent , by ſenſe heremembreth 
thoſe things thatare paſt at ſuch time as that which awakeneth the ſenſe, awa- 
kencth it ſclte,as a horſe remembreth himlelte of his way when he is {et into 
the beginning ot ir : whillt he ſtanderh in the Stablc he hath no remembrance 
thereof,although he hath trode it ouermany times, Butthe third time, that is 
to ſay,that which isro come appertaineth notto dumbe beafts : how then can 
their nature ſeeme to be perfe& who haue no vie of perfe time ? For time 
conl.ſ:tcth of three parts,of that which is paſt, of that which is preſent, ofthar 
which 1s to come. T hat which 1s onely preſent and ſhorteſt,andpaſleth ſooneft 
is g1ucn to beaſts: as touching that which ispaſt,they hauc eyther none or little 


—_ 


{-nt ; thus the good ofa perteR nature cannot bein an imperfc nature. Or if 
by nature (he hath it,ſhe hath it as hearbes have ; neither doe I denie but that 
brutc beaſts hauc their motions very rude and violent rowards thoſe things 
which ſecme to be according to nature, but ſuch motions are confuſed anddil- 
ordercd , but there cannot be any contulion or diſorder in good. Why then 
ſaycſt thoudoe brute beaſts moue themſclucs conftuſcdly and diſorderly? I 
would ſay that they moved * -mſcluescontuſedly and diſorderly, it their na- 
turc were capable of order : but they haue a morion according to nature. For 
wecallthat thing contuled, which ſometimes may not be confuſed , and that 
carctu!l which may bcaſlurcd ; viceis in nothing wherein vertue may not be z 
dumtbe bcalts haue by nature that motion which they haue. Bur leſt Idctaine 
thee over-long,there ſhall be fome good in adumbe beaſt, ſome vertue, ſome 
per feion ; but what {hall tr be, bur what good ? Neyther abſolutely good,net- | 
ther vertuc,neyther perfect; for theſe priviledges doe onely apperraine vnto 
thoſe that arc endowed with reaſon, who have the knowledge giuen them 
vw hy,how forre,and how. T hus good is notin any thing, except it be ended 
with reaſon. Doolt rhou aske me whereunto this diſputation tenderh, and 
what profircit ſhall yeeld vntothy minde? I will tell thee, it exerciſcrh it, it 
whertcth it,anddcetaineth the ſamein ſome honeſt medication, ſince he mult 
employ and occupic himſcite, Burthat which rcſtraincth rhe minde that run- 
neth after vice,is profitable. But this I ſay,thatthe greateſt good I cando thee, 


Nature hath granted brutcand ſavage beaſts greater then theſe? \Vhy dooſt 


thou ſocarctully maintaine thy beautie, when as thou haſt done thy —_— 
chou 
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| thou {halt be ouercome by many brute beaſts in comelineſle ? Why doelt 
thou trim thy haire with lo great diligence, when thou haſt cyther ſcattered ir 
after. che Parthian manner, or ried it vp in knots attcr the Germane falhion, or 
| [etir grow long asthe Scithians are wont ; in cuery horſe thou ſhalt finde a 
rhicker creſt,in cuery Lion a goodlicr. When thou {halt addreſle thy ſelte to 
runne,the Hare will outſtrip thee, wilt thou leave theſe forraine advantages in 
_[r ſur, whereofrhou haſt alwayes rhe worſt,and returne vnto thy good? And 
1: this ? yndoubredly irisa reformed minde,purcand imitating good , cx- 
- ,.;n{-!te aboue humane things, placing nothing of himſelte without 
nl Thouartarcatonablecreature: what good is there therefore in thy 
ſelf? pertect reaſon, Summon thou that to his chictcſt perteRtion, and let it 
increalvas much as itmay. Then ſuppoſe thy ſclfe to be bleſted when all thy 
| ov (hal -.ocecd fromthy ſelfe, when in thoſe things which men long after, 
with and delire thou tindeſt nothing I ſay,nor that thou wouldeſt rather haue, 
but that thou wouldſt haue. I will give thee a ſhort leſfon, wherby thou 
maycſt meaſure thy (clte, wherby thou mayeſt perceiue that 
| thou art perfe&. Thou (halt poſſede thy truc 
good, when thou ſhalt know thar thoſe are 
moſt vahappy who arc happy. 
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 LVCIVS ANNAVS SENECA 


His Diſcourſe of PRovioencx: 


OR 
I by good men are afflied, ſince there is a diuine 


FROFIDENCE 


The Argument of Ivsrvs Lies1vs, 


ton ed Bw His little booke is 4 golden booke, and waswritten, as I conceiue, after 
8 (3N) Cariovaias time, and Tivdgeit by his fourth Chapter : 1 heard 4 
K1 g* Fencer, im Caivs CaAEsSARs time, complaining of the ſcantneſſe 
an of rewards. Heſpeaketh of the time pait, and of the man and the time 
| which was. 1 thinke therefore that hee wrote it under CLavypiys, 
and preſently upon his returne. Tea but what if he wrote ſome of theſe Philoſophical 
Diſcourſes in his exile ? For he continued there « long time, about ſome eight yeares and 
pon init cauſe made choice hereof to comfort himſelfe. For the argument x, that there 
i 4 Prouidence, and yet notwithitandine, that ſome cails, but they externall, doe befall 
goodmen. He firit of all n ER euoweth the ſame, by the metion, order, and 
conftancie of the world, all which doe te#tifie that there is « Gonernour. Afterwards 
he more particularly examineth the queition. Why therefore doe misfortunes happen to 
good men? Fir#t of all he ſaith, that Godleacth good men, and that therefore hee ſen- 
aeth them not afflictions. That like a father hee corretteth and checketh them. A- 
gaine, that theſe ſeeme ns afflictions vnto good men,neither that they are onercome,but 
exerciſed by them, and made conitant by their tribulations. That God s, as it were, 4 
ludge of the game, and taketh delight in theſe his flrong and confident wrafilers, This 
handleth he generally, «nd as it were in way of induttion to the third Chapter. From 
that forward he more diftinitly goeth forward, to ſet downe fine reaſons why they hap- 
pen. Fir##,that it is for their good, for whom they happen.Secondly, for al{mens.Third- 


ly, for ſuch as would haue them happen. Fourthly, that they yes by fate and an eter- 
ral Law. He handleth the firit reaſon in the third and fourth Chapter, end teacheth 


thatit is for their good, towhom they chance as amedicine us to thoſe that are ſicke.T hey | 


are likewiſe confirmed by God by this meanes, who bringeth thoſe feorth to the battell, 
who are worth y of hims : that hee ſuffereth the ret of baſer mettall ts liue in idleneſſe 
and obſcuritie. He handleth the ſecondin the fift Chapter, that it «s for all mens good, 
that 200d men, and ſuch as are ſo reputed, might crie out nts others, and ſhew them 


they are not goodor enill, which the common ſort eteemeth ſuch, He counſelieth them | 


therefore to haue an ee to theſe that are true, and to affett them, and fie the other. In 
that place he entreateth of the other, of ſuch as are willing to entertaine the ſame, for 


they 


_ —_ 
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| | they gue themſelues to God and Fate. The fourth concludeth that there is Fate,and that | 
| | it is contituted: from eternitie, what thou ſhoulde#t reioyce and grieue at. CAgame, 
f 3 | herepeateth this, that theſe things are not enill, and brmgeth in God mo#t excellently ex. 
1 | borting and exciting them toconancic. He concludeth Stoically, if thou diſlike ut, and 
AY | canit not abide it, who holdeth thee ? the dore « open, get thee ont. 


CHF 4 


} 

| ruin ape | MERGIIRoIAIaooomoam JHOV haſt demanded of me, my friend Zaciiue, | 

wed that there is , al how it ſhould come to paile (it lo be the world | 
bby ar 6 Re W479 [TH9y, wcrc goucrned by any Prouigence)that ſomany 
rall, by confrde- | ERS FLEUR | cuils bctallgood men? I might more readily and 
_— (- s firly giue thee an an{were hereunto ina place of 
bat be, | this Diſcourſe, where I intend to prouc that Pro- 


05 


(4 


that it 1 1mpoſi- uidence hath a power oucr all things, and that 


he 5-1 oY God is alwayes preſent with vs. But {inceit isth 
outs moſt miſe pleaſure that I divide this part from the whole, 
}1'B 4.n 26 90 and that I ſatishe thee in this one contradiQion, 
a | ice [we effec 


they haue are ſo permitting thereſt ofthe queſtionto remaine vn- 
| 6dmirable, rouched. I will performeit, ſince I know it is no bard matter to pleade the 
| cauſe of thegods. It ſhould be labour loſtar this preſent, to make proofe, that 
| this great frame of the world could not be ſuſtained without ſom gonernorand | 
| 
| 


ſuperintendent. T hat thoſe ſo certaine motions; and courles ofthe Planets and | 
Starres, hauc not this violent vehemencie, by caſualtie or accident, that that 
which is pulhed on by Fortune, and peraduenture js oftentimes troubled, and 
hindereth it ſelfe. T harthis (wiftnefſe which is never interrupted by any ob- 
{tacle;is goucrned by the commandement of an eternall law. That this goodly 
or)cr and gouernment, that beareth and ſuſtainethallthings in the earth, and 
in the ſea, ſo many cleare lights which thine in the heavens, wherein they were 
diſpoſed, is nat by the order of a wandering and inconftant matter. T hat that 
winch thou d be atiembled raſhly and caſually, could not remaine ſuſpended, 
with fo worderſull workmanthip. To ſhew alſo how the waight of the carth 
remaincth vnmoucable, beholding the ſwift motion of the heauens, which 
whirleth about her incefſanily. How the ſcas being ſpred thorow the deep val- } 
Icyes, mollitie the carth, and recciue no encreaſe by theentrie of all other r1- 
ucrs, How froma vcry little ſcede, there groweth out a bodic of wondertull 
As. ereatnes,% how cen thoſe things which ſecme moſtincertain and confulcd, I 
J#*+ | ſpeakeot clouds and raines, of theclaps of thunder and lightning, of firesand | 
. flames that entorce their paſſage thorow the tops of the higheſt mountaines,of 

the earth-quakes which {inke and open the ground, and other accidents,which 
that part of nature which is moſt ſtormie and tempeitnovs, may mooue about 
the carth, how ſudden and vnexpeRed ſocuer they be, are neucr raiſed without 
reaſon. T hey have their cauſes as wellas they, which,as we ſee doe ſudden]y | 
2nd miraculouſly break: Forth in ſome ſtrange and vnaccuſtomed places, ſuch 
a5 are the ſources of hot watcrs in the middeſt of ſome riuers, and new Iſles 
that raiſe themſcſnes our of the depth of alarge ſea. Furthermore, if.aman | 
will obſcrue it, how the ſea-ſhorcs vpon the cbbe of the watcrs, become naked 
and diſcoueret ; and how anon after, vpon the flond, the waters returneand 
couer them againe,he will belecuc that by a certaine blinde volutation,thar the 
waues 
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with ſwift ſtreames returne into their bed. Although, in truth, they encreaſe 


' by lirtleand little, and at a ccrtaine day and houre become more great and 
ſmall, according to the eftate and difpolition of the Moone, which cauſeth the | 


fux and reflux of the ſea. But leaue we this diſcorrle vnrill another time, and 
the rather becauſethou donbreſt nor, but complaineſt of Prouidence, I will 
reconcile theeto the gods, who are fayourable rorhoſe that are good men : for 
Nature ſuſfereth not, that thoſe things which aregood, ſhonld be hurtful to 
thegood. * Vertuc hath contrafted an amiable friendſhip betwixt good men 
and God. = I friendſhip? Nay rather akindred, and likewiſe, becauſe a good 
man onely diftereth from God but in time, he is his ſcholler, -his follower and 
his true childe, whom that magnificent parent, a ſevere exadctor of vertues, 
bringeth vp to hardneſle,as auſtere farhers doe their children. When as there- 
forethou {halt ſeegood men, and ſuch as are acceptable to the gods, trauaile, 


ſweat,and aſcend high places : and contrariwiſe,the cuill play the wantons,and : 


flowin pleaſures: rhinke with thy (elfe, that we are delighted with the mo- 
deſtie of opr children, and the libertie of our gibing ſlaues: thar the one arc 
reſtrained vnder a ſeuere diſcipline, whileſt the other are ſupported and main- 
tained in their impudence. Khow thou that God doth thelike. He maketh not 
a good man a wanton : he proues him, he hardens him againſt afflitions,he po- 
liſheth and faſhionerh him to the ehd he may ſerue him. 


—_—T____ 


CHAP. 17. 


Ve why doe many aduerfities befallgood men? No euill may 
happen vnto a good man : contraries cahnot be mixcd together. 
Eucn as ſo many riuers, ſo many:thowers powring from the 
heaucns,ſo many ſprings of medicirmble fountaines,change nor 
the ſauour of the ſea, much lefle alter ir : ſo the ſhocke of aduer- 

ſitie peruerteth not the courage of a vertuous man.” Hee continucth oh, and 

whatſocuer happeneth, hee turnerhit to his good. For hee ismore powerfull 
then all cxternall things ; nay more then this, hee apprebendeth thern nor, but 
ſurmounteth them,and continuing peaccablein himſelfc, he refifteth all contra- 
rie incumbrances. He accounteth his aduerliries, his exerciſes. What man is he 
that hath his minde intended and ſetled vpon honcftie, that is nordelirons of 
conuenient labour, and is readie voluntarily to expoſe himſelfe to dangers? 


| What induſtrious man reputeth not idſenesto be a puniſhment? We ſee that + 
wraſtlers, who haue a care of their ſtrength, doe contend with the ſtrongeſt | 
rtue them, who faſhion themſclues rortioſe exerciſes, to | 
| vie their vttermoſt forces againſt them:they ſuffer themſelues to be beaten and 
bruiſed, and if they finde no ſingle man that may equal} them,they offer them- | 


whatſoeuer, and im 


ſelues toencounter with many at once. Vertue hath no vertue, if nt be notim- 


pugned, then appearcth it how great it is, of what value and power it is, when | 


by patience it approueth what itmay. Thou art to conceive rhat good men 
"_ to doe the like, thatthegreateſtand ſharpeſt aduerſities muſt not aſto- 
ni 


them, and thar they ought not to complaine of Fare. Whatſoeuer befal- | 
leththem, let them take itin good part,and turne itto their good. It importeth | 


not whatburthen thou bearecRt, but with what courage thou endureſt it. Secft 
thou not whatdifference there is betwcene the fathers loue, and the mothers 


recontratted and buried one within another, ſometimes enlarged, and 


cockering, 


499 | 
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Lucius Anneaus Senecd—. 


' cockering. They command them torile earely to follow their ſtudies diligene. | 
| ly, and on holy-daycs likewiſe they ſuffer them not to be idle, ſometimes they 
| enforce ſweate from their browes, and teares from their eycs. But their mo- 
chers neltle them in their boſlomes, and keepe them out of the Sunne ; they ne- 
ver ſuffer them to cric, to be {ad, or to Jabour. God hath a fatherly minde to- 
wards good men, and he loueth them ſtrongly. And letthem, faith he, haye 
labours, loſſes, and paines, tothe cnd they mzy recouer a true ſtrength, The 
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| negh or fate. | third time, then in dying atthe firſt. And why ſhould they not willingly be- 


— 


bodies that are oucr-fattened doc languilh in idlenefle, and not only too much 
caſe, bur alſo their ownegreale and waight makerh them ſinke vnder ir, Vn- 
tainted felicitie can ſuffer no affliction, but if a man firiueth continually againſt 
his owne calamities : he accuſtometh and inurcth himlſclfe to ra Hoey nei- 


' ther giueth he placeto any dolor, but although he be caſt downe, yer hghterh 
' he on his knee. Docſt thou wonder that God, who loueth good men ſocntire- 
ly, who would that they ſhould be the beſt and moſt excellent aboue all others, | 


doth alhigne them fortune to tight withall? I tor mine ownepart wonder nor, 
that the gods ſometimes take pleaſure to behold worthy men wrafiling againſt 
ſome aduerſitie. Sometimes it delighteth-vs, it wee behold a yong man of a 
con(tantreſolution,that cncountreth a wilde beaſt with his hunting-ttaffe, that 
dreadlefſe withſtandcth the incurſion of a Lion, and the more pleaſing is the 
[peRtacle vnto vs,the more valiantly he behaueth himſelfe. Theſeare not thoſe | 


| things that may conuert the face of the gods towards vs, but childiſh paſtimes 
94 pert] of humaneleuitie. But wilt thou ſce a ſpeRacle that meriteth, that God (hould 
' IJCNCCA Pr d:!ci | 
(9 big v8 
man ih! 


intentiuely behold the worke, fix thinceye vpon it, behold a couple of comba- 
tants worthy the preſence of God? T har is to ſay, a generous man planted be- 


\ tore aducrſe Fortune, challenging her hand to hand. I ſeenot, ſay I, what thing 
 Japtter hath more admirable,vpon theearth,if he would fix his mindevpon the 
| ſame, then to behold Cats remaining firme and reſolute, after his confederates 
| had been more then once defeated, and inuincible amiddeft his countries ruines. 
| ; \ Although, ſaith he, that one only man be Lord of the whole world, although 
 recxpree 94 | hee have legionsand garriſons in euery Province, though the ſeas bee conered 
- with his {hips,and Ce/ars treopcs ſtop vpall the paſſages. Cats hath ameanes to 
| workehis|tbertie, withone hand hce ſhall make a broad way to his liberrie, 
This * ſword, waich during the ctuil] warres, hath remained iuſt andinnocent, 


[bait finally performe ſome good and noble aftions, and giue Cats libertie, who 
cou! notgiue his countric freedome: my ſoule execure thou that a&t which 
thou haſt long time mcdirated vpon ;deliuer thy ſelfe from theſe worldly bu- 


| lincefles. Perreties and Inba have alreadic encountred, and eacharefſlaine by one 


anothers hands. A ſtoutand worthie conuention of deſtinie, bur ſuch as be- 
commeti not our greatneſle. [tis as ſhamefull a thing for Cato to require death, 
as to beg liicat any mans hands. I aſſure my ſelfe,that the gods with great 10y 
beheld, when this great and worthie perſonage, a powerfull proreftor of him- 
elfe, trauclledto ſaue others, and gaue them meanes toeſcape: who likewiſe in 


| thatlaſt night of his lite he followed his ſtudic, whileſt hethruſt his *ſword 1n- | 
to his belly, whileſt he ſcattered abroad his bowels, and with his hands drew 


out of his bodiethar ſo bleſſed foule of his vaworthic ro be contaminated by 
the ſword. Whercupon I am driuento belecue, that the wound was not large 


| anddeepe enough. Ir ſu ficed not the immorrall gods to behold Cate once, ver- 
| tne was retained,and revoked, to the end that in a greater difficultic hee might 


approuc himſelte, For there is more greater reſolution indying theſecond or 


hold 
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46 A CHAP. ITT. 
a- + > Ve pow inthe proceſſe of my diſcourſe I wil ſhew how far thev are 
"J& from muſcries that are repured ſago be: forthe pretent] rel] thee 
2 that thole which thou calleRt difficulties,aduerities, and abhomi- 
/&2 nablc arc firft of all tor the good of thoſe to whom they happen, 
 andatterwards forocther mens good of whom the gods hauc more 
care then of eucry one in particular. Secondly,thac nothing betalleth good men 


pon them if they wquid not. Hercunto will I anncx,tbattheſethings aredone 


them is good : conſequently I will teach thee,and make thee conteſſe that thou 
oughteit neuer to ſay,l haue pittic of ſuch a good man, for a man may terme 
him miſerable,butindeed heis not nor cannot be, That which I ſpake hirſt ſee- 
meth to berhe moſt harſheſt of all that which I haue proponnded, that thoſe 
euils which we quakeand tremble at , turne to their good, towhom they hap- 
pen. Is it for their good, ſayeſt thou, to be banithed, to be brought ropouertic, 
1 to be deprived oftheir wiues and children, and tobe inforced to buric them, 
to be defamed,and weakencd ? It thou be aſtoniſhed heereat, thou wilt won- 


Fire, and by hunger and thirſt likewiſe; burit thou bethinke thy ſelfe thar 
for remidic ſake, ſome haue thcir bones ſcaled and (carifed, rheir veincs ta- 
taken out, and ſome of their members cut off, which without the hazard 
of the whole bodice could nor be left on, thou wilt ſuffer this likewiſeto be pro- 
ued,that ſom incommoditics are for their good to whom they happen,2s much 
' intruth as there are ſome things which being praiſed and deſired arc burtfull to 
; thoſe that long after them,as ouer-cating and drinking, and ſuch like pleaſures, 
which engender crudirties,trouble the braine,and kill the bodice. Amongft di- 
uers notable ſayings of Demetrizs the Stoicke, I remember me of one, whichas 
| yct ſoundeth and tingleth in mine cares ; There is nothing, ſaith he, more unhappy 
then that pean that hath neaer beene touched with aduer/itic : tor he hath not had the 
{ mcancsto know himſelfe. Although all things hee could deſire had betalne 
him, yca,beforc he could deſire ; yer haucthe gods thought cuill of him. He 


| which difdaineth toattempr any recreantorcoward : as if ſhe ſaid, VV hy thould 
| Tadmitofſuch an aduerſaric ? he will preſently lay downe his weapons, what 
| neede I imploy all my power againſt him ? A ſlighe threat will make him flic 
| hecannotabide to looke vpon me. Let another man be ſought for, with whom 
| I may enter combate. I am aſhamed trocncounter with a man thar isrcady to 
be conquered. The Fencerthinketh ir adiſgrace tor him to be matched with 
bisiaferiour,and knoweth that he is oucrcome without glorie that is conque- 
red without danger. Thelike doth fortune, the fecketh tor the ſtrongeſt to 
match her, ſome paſſeth ſhe over with a ſcorne, ſhe atrempteth the moſt conhi- 
dent and couragious ſort of men, againſt theſe employeth ſhe her forces : ſhe 
' trycth her fire vpon * Mucius,poucrtic in® Fabricime, baniſhment in Þ Retiliue, 
 torments in Regulus, poyſon in Socrates,death in Cato. Euill fortune ſeckes out 


tis Gee ACA mee” 


| holde their darling cicaping by ſonoble and memorable a death, death __m ſe. 


by Fate, and in as much as vertuous men are good, all that which befortuneth | '*” | 
' maim the ſame, 


der more if Iapproucitto be for their good, that ſome are cured by Iron and | 


but chat which.they would,and they ſhould diſcerne thatewill ſhould light vp- | 


| beale thebody 
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' no man except he be agreat one, Is Mucins vnhappy becauſe with his right | 
| hand he graſped his encmies#ire, and chaſtiſed, the errour he committed: b 
burning ot his hand, tor putting that enemy to flight by his ſcorched fiſt, whom 
with his armed hand he could not vanquith ? What then ſhould he hane beene 
more happig,had be warmed his hand in his Milſtereſlc boſom ? I S Fabricius Vvn- 
happic tor digging vp his Garden,at {uch time as he had no publique charge? 
tor waging warre as well againft riches as agtinſt Pyrrhus *'for 1ſuppi by the 
hre vpon thoſe rootes and hearbes which he himſelfe ber anolde tun,who 
| hadtriumphantly entred Rome, had gathered 1n clenſing'nd weegipghis gar- 
\ den? Wharthen,thould he haue beene more happic if hEhad fille his bellie | 
| with fiſhes, ferched from afarre and forrainefhoare;and of ftowles fetched from | 
a (trange countrey ? If he had whetted the qulineſſe of his loathing fi6macke 
' with {hell-tith, ferched from the bigher and lower Seas ? It he had ennironed 
with a great hcape ot apples the moſt hugeſt ſauage beaft, which coſt many 
men theirlives betore ſhe was killed. Is Rntilies vnhappy), becauſe they that 
hauc condemned him ſhall be condemned in allages, who more willingly ſuf. 
fered lumlelte to be rauithed from his country,then to be remitted of hisexile? 
becaule he alone oppoled himſelteagainſt the Diftaror Scrfiz, and when he was | 
recalled, not onely kept backe bur fled farther off? Let they, faith he to Scifte, 
whom thy great fortune entangleth in R ome, thinke this, that they beholdea 
riucr of bloud inthe Market-place,and abonethe Lake of Serarhimw(for that was } 
tac place where they diſpoyled thoſe whom Scilla by pnblique Proclamations 
had condemned to dic) the heads of Senators, and the troopes of Murtherers, | 
running thorow the ſtrectsof the Cittic,and divers thouſands of Romane Cit- 
tizens,murthered inthat place after thou haſt ſhopt them vp, with promiſe to | 
{auetheir lives, and notwithſtanding trayterouſly cauſing them to beſlaine | 
lctrthoſe that cannot endure to be baniſhed feed their eyes with ſuch ſpeRacles, 
\V hatthen,is Zucims Scilla happy, becauſe that in comming downe ro the Mar- 
' T11Linus, | kert-place hisguard made him way with their weapons ? becauſe he ſuffered the 
Tie tydrina heads of Conluls to be hanged vp,and maketh the Quezſtor pay him theprice 
an, | of cuery head whichis taxed in his Proclamations; and all theſe things doth 
| ao/ them make | he that made the Law Cornelia. Let vs come to Regulus; what harme did for- 
"nave ner | tuneto him in making him thepatterne of fidelitic and parience? Thenayles 
towho/e wa... | falken and piercehisskin,andon whar ſide ſoeucr hetvrneth his wearied bodie, 
yanmnevc- | helies vpon his wounds; neyther can he cloſehis eyes, but watcheth inceſlant- 
mean | Iv. Themoretorment hchath , the more glorie ſhall bee his. Wilt thou 
know how farre ofthe is from repenting himlclfe for eſtimating vertue at fo 
bigh a rate ? Cheere him vp,and ſend him backeagaine torhe Senate, he will be | 
luil ofthe ſame opmion. Thinkeſt thou therefore that Mecenns is more hap- 
pic, whocould not ſlcepe but by the harmonie of pleaſing muſique that ſoun- | 
ded a tarre oft by reaſon of his icaloulie, and beczuſe he was firangely tormen- 
red withthecroſlcs of his fantaſtique wife, which vpon cucry f]1ghr occalion 
threarned him with divorce. Although he drowne himſelfe in wine to make 
him drowlic,and by the noyſc of water, poured out of one baſon into another 
1nrice his eyesto {[cepe: be it that he charme his forrowes with a thouſand | 
paſtimes,he ſhall ſlcepeas little on his feather-bed as Regulus on the gibber. But | 
the one comtorted himſclte,becauſe he ſuffered for honeſtie that afiRion he | 
. endured,and his patience regarded the cauſe of thoſe rorments. T he other | 
| ſpent in delighrs,and broken with roo much cale, is more tormented with the | 


' occaiion then the cuillic ſelte , which he endureths vices hauc not gotten ſo | 
| | ſtrong 
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Of Prouidence. 


| ftrong a poſſeſſion of mortall men,that it is to bedoubred, if lo be the Ucſtinie 
| would giue rhem their choyle whether diuers had notrather reſemble Regulre, 
| then be borne Mecen. Oritthere were any that durit lay that he would be 
| borne Mecenas and not Regal ; the ſame man,although he hold his peace,had 
racher be borne * Terentia, Thinkeſt thou that Socrates was badly handled 
becauſe he drunke that potion which was publiquely mixed, nootherwiſerhen 
ifir had beene a medicine of immortalitie, and diſputed of death till death ſca- 
ſed him ? T hinkeit thou that he was1ll dealt withall, becauſe his bloud was con- 
| gealed,and that by lirtle and little rhe force of his veynes failed him? whilſt 

colde in the cxtremitie ſtole vp to his heart by little and little: how much more 
rather ought we toenuie his felicitic, then thoſe who are ſerued in precious 
ſtones, wherein an old and decayed Minion of his trimmed vp to endure all 
things,poureth vp from aboue the melted Snow into his golden cup, Theſe 
men whatſocuer they drinke they vomitand caſtir vp againe, with a certaine 
loathing,and are conſtrainedtoretalt their bitter ſpittle. But Socrates ſiwallow- 
cth thepoyſon voluntarily and ioyfally, As touching Cato,there is ſufficient! y 
ſpoken,and the whole conſent ofmen will conteſſe that he attained thegreateſt 
felicitie whom God madechoile of, to ruſh and conquer thoſe things that were 
to be feared. Are thediſpleaſures of great men gricuous ? Oppole him alone 
to Pompey,Ceſar and Craſſus, It is a gricuous thing to be outſtripped by men of 
x worth indignitic and honor, but Catodiſdaincth not rocome after Yatiniwe. 

tis agrieuous thing to bean ator in ciuill warres; bur Cato in a juſt quarrel! 
will fight in cuery cornerof the world, although the iſſue be both ſtrange and 
miſerable. Itisagricuous matter fora man to murther himſelte, yer will hedo 
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theſcarenort cuils, which I thought Cato worthy of. 


CHAP. IIIL 


*F R oſperitic fallerh intothe hands ofthe common ſort,and beriderh 
thoſe of weakeſt ſpirit: but ro yoake and maſter calamities and 
Fa mortallterrours is the propecrtie of a great man. Butto be al- 
a waycs happy, and to paſſe away lite withour any preſſure of the 
>> mindc,istobe ignorant that affliction is one part of mans lite. 
Thouartagreat man; but how ſhall I knowit, if fortune give thee not leaue 
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it. \Vhatſhall ſaith nature,ger hereby ? This; thatall men may know that | 
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. time,complaine of the rarcnefle of rewards: How tairean age, faith he, is paſt, | 
' vertucgapeth attcr danger,and thinketh on that waich {he intendeth, nor thar 
| which the isto ſuffer, becauſe that which (he is to ſuffer is a part of her plorie. 
Vahant ſouldicrsgloricinthcir wounds,and ioyfully ſhew the bloud that run- 
neth trom them,jt it be ſpent ina good cauſe. Although they doe the like who 
returnc in ſafctic from the.battel, yet is he more reſpected that returneth woun- 
ded. God,ſay I,hath a carc of thoſe men whom he acliireth ro make the moſt 
honeſt,as often as he giucth them an occalion to doe any thing ſteutly and 
mantully,to the performance whercot there needeth ſome difficultie and dan- 
ger. Thou ſhalt know a Matter ofa Ship in a tempeſt, and a Souldier in the | 
battel : how can I know how thou art addreiled againſt pouerty,ifthou aboun- 
| delt in riches ? How can I know what conſtancie thou haſt againſt ignominie,n- 
| tamic,and popular hate, it thou grow olde amidſt the applaules ot euerie man; 
' itan inexpugnable tauour ſeconded by a ccrtaine inclination of mens minds to- 
\ wards thee,attendcth thee perpetually ? Whence know I that thou wilt pati- 
| ently cndure the loſle ot thy children,t Ifeethcee laugh when they come into 
the world? [ bauc hcard rhee comfort others, but then would I willingly haue 
ſcene thee, it thou hait comforted thy ſelte,if thou haſt commanded thy ſelfe 
togricueno more. Fearenot thele things, I belecch you, which the immor- 
' tall gods vieas ſpurres to quicken and awakenour mindes. Calamiticis an oc- 
' cation of vertue. Tuſtly may a man tearme them miſerable, that arc ſurfette 
| with too much teiicitic, whoarc detained inan idle tranquillitic, as a ſhip in 
calme ſea, whatſocuer ſhall befall chem will bee new vnto them. Calamities 
pretie them moſt ſhrewdly,that hauc neuer had experience of them: A tender 
necke hardly brooketh the yoake. A yong ſouldier waxcth pale vpon the feare 
of a wound. An old beaten ſouldier doth boldly ſee himſelte bleed, who know- 
eththatoft-times in loſing his blood he hath conquered his enemie.God there- 
forc animateth, reknowledgeth, and excrciſcth thoſe whom he approueth and 
loucth: but thoſe whom he ſcemeth ro fauour and ſparc, he reſerueth them by 
reaſon of their weakneſle, tor the evils to come,forit is a folly to thinkethatany 
| one 1s8exempt. He whom thouthinkeſt ſo afſurcd in his happineſle, ſhall bave 
| histurne, and taſte rhe ſame cup; whoſocuer ſcemeth diſmiſſed, is but deferred. 
cr: wh; | Why doth God afAidt the beſt men with lickneſſe, and other incommodities? | 
Gd: | Why inthe Campearc the louldicrs of greateſt value, commanded to execute 
of Ei | the exploits of greateit danger? The Generall ſendeth out the moſt choſen 
' troopesto charge the enemic with an onſlaught by night, cither to skout the 
| way,or to driuc ſome forces frome their trenches, None of thoſe who ſally out 
ſaith, The Generall hath done me wrons, bat he hath honored me. Letthem ſay the 
like, whoſoever are commanded to ſuffer, for which fearefull men and cowards 
weepe. [Ve haue beene thouzht worthy by God to be eteemed ſuch, in whom hee might 
mate trial, how much humane nature may ſuffer. Flie delights, flic from cftcminate 
felicitic, whereby our mindes are mollificd, except ſomething happen that may 
admonilh them of their humane condition, who are,asit were benummed with 
perp*tualldrunkennefſe. He that hath beene alwayes defended from the windc 
by his glafle-windowes, whole feet arc kept warme by much wrapping, who 
luppeth nor,except it bein his ſtoue,is not without dangerof catching cold vp- 
on the ſmalleſt breath of winde. Since all exceſle is hurtfull, an vnmeaſurable 
proſperitieis moſt dangerous: It moueth the braine, diſtra&eth the mind with 
; vain reſemblances,and ſpreadeth many miſts betwixt truth and falſhood. Why 


| ſhould it not be better to endure perperuall infelicitic, which animareth vnto 
| Vertuc, 
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 vertue, then to be broken with intinite and immoderate proſpcritie? Death is | 
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not ſo tedious as too long faſting,and with too much crueitic they cracke their | 
bodics. T he gods theretorc þchaue themſclues towards good men,as the ma- | 
ters doc rewards thcir ſ{chollers, whoxrequire more labourat their hands, of 


whom they haue the greatett hope.Belicuett thou thatthe Lacedemonians ha- 
tcd theirchildren,who make triall of their diſpolition and nature, by whi ping 
them publikely ? Contrariwiſc,thoſe fathers exhort theirchildren to of the 
icrcks of their whips contidently, and entreat them, being torne and halte dead 


| with theifſcourgings,to perſcuere;and to endure wounds vpon wounds. \Won- 


der we that God maketh triall ofthe moſt generous ſpirits by aduerlitie? Ver- 


' tvous inſtructions arencuer delicate. Doth Fortune þcatcand rent vs ? Let vs 
| ſufer it, T his is no crueltic, it is but a conflict. T he more we adventure it, the 


| 


——— 


ſtronger ſhall wee be. The hardeſt part of our bodie is that which travailerh 
moſt : we muſt offer our ſelues rothe hands of Fortune, to the cnd {hce may 
make vs more confident to encounter her. By littleand little ſhe will make vs 
as (trong as her ſelfe. Fo be continually in dahger, maketh a man ſet light by 
danger. So are Sailers bodies inured to brooke the ſea ; ſoare hulbandmens 
hands hardened ; ſoare ſouldiers armes ſtrengthened to dart their weapons, fo 
arctheir members made nimble that runne races. TI hat in cuery thing is moſt 
ſtrongeſt, which is moſt excrciſed. By contemning the power of cuils, rhe 
minde attainerh patience, which thou ſhalt know what it can effe&tin vs,it thou 
conlid& how much labour cftc&eth in naked bodics,G& ſuch as are {trengthned 
by neceſhtie Conlider all Nations waich arc beyond the confines of the Ro- 
mane Empire. I meane the Germaines, and all thoſe that dwcll abour Iſter,and 
thoſe wandring Nations of the Scythians, and other perpetuall winter, aad a 
thickeaire continually preſſerh them ; a barren ſoile ſuſtaineth them : they de- 
tend th:mſclues from {howers, with leaues and ſhceddes of thatch, they traucll 
ouer riucrs hardened with ics, and take the repaſt vpon the flelhof wilde bealts. 
Seeme they wretched vnto thee } Nothing is thiſetable that Nature hath 
brought into a cuſtome, for by littleand little thoſe things become pleaſant vn- 
tothem, which began vpon necefhitie. T hey haue no houſes, they have no 


biding place, but that which wearineſſe hath allotted them fora ſcaſon. Theit 


CE CO 


meate is homely and gotten by their owne hands : the aire 1s extreamely cold, 
and their bodies arc naked ; this which ſeemeth calarnitic vnto thee, is the lifc 
of ſo many Nations. Why wondreſt thou that good men areſhaken, to the 
end they may be confirmed? T here is no ſolide or nrong tree, that hath not 
beene often {haken by the winde, for by the often ſhaking thereof it is ſtreng- 
thened, and fatencth his roote moreaſſurcdly. They that grow in the low val- 
leyesarcthe weakeſt. Ir is therefore profitavle for good men, to make them 
moreaſſurcd to be alwayes conucrfant amongſt dangers, and to endure thoſe 
accidents with a con{tant minde, which are not cuils, except to him that bea- 
reth them cuiily, 
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; 4 che ſame, I] 4m nat compelled, [ ſuftcr nothing vnwithng! y ; ncither doc | ferue 


h:ippen by ancternall and vnchange» blo ordinance of God. Peſtinicleadeth 


' {hall appeare to be good: it he beftow them on none but good men, and to he. 
| cuill, it be hath refcrued them only foreuill men. Blindneſſe were deteſtable, | 


ir. ye | 


Can byr 0 better meanes traduce thoſe things, which we ſo much couct,then in 
beitowing them on men moltintamous, and deray ning them from men moſt 


| vp, or imprifoned, and taat et 11 men ſhould walke,with whole,healthfi ll and 
' ctieminate bodies. \V hattien? Tsir not an vnreaſonable matter, that valiant 


 butnewly bou! d vp, ſhould maintaine the breach, whilcit Iaſcivious men, and # ; 
' ſuch 3 profetle wanton luſt, ſicepe ſecurely in the Citie? Whatthen? Js it nor 
a molt {hamctull matter, that the moſt nobleſt Virgins ſhould be awakened at 
- mid-night to celebrate the ſacred ceremonies, and that harlets ſhou!d cnioy 
; their quiet {] cepes? Labour ſummoneth the beſt. The Senate oft-times is all 


| thert: ke Their paſtimes in the fields,or lic hidden in an Ale-houle, or loſe their 
time 1n (! 3+ Pg 


| Lan IC, YOU 


vs, and the firſt honor of eucry mans birth hath goucrned allthe reſt of his 
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LE; Ab tvs addenow, how for the © n00d of all men, euctF one of the 
$a FS bo A bat r fort (it I may fo ſpeake it) ) bearc armes and performe acti- 
. This 1s the purpole of Godto make it knowne vnto a wiſe 
man, that thoſc things which the common people long atter,and 

which they arc atraid of, are neither good nor euil] .,And the 


, | 

tf no man {hould loſe his eyes CXCept they were pulled out. Letthereforc * Ap- | 
| 

| 


11 414d Ateteius want their light, and be miſerable herein. Riches arc not the 


« ue 509,and theretorc let FE: {4:the baud enioy them in ſuch fort,as they who 


nauc pruen him money inthe Temples, may {cc it in the Brothcl-houſe. God | 


verruous. Butit is an iniuſtrhing,taata good man lhould be weakened hanged 


men thou!d rake armes,thould watch in the treaches,and hauing their wounds 


way 6 »wg in counſell, when at that time the baleſt tCOMpanions whatſocuer, ci- 


amonegſtthcir companions. T he like1s donein this great 
Common-weaie of the worid, good men multIabour, they cmploy their time, 
1nd uroeripoyed by others, and arenor enforced!y drawne by Fortune, but 
they follow her, and wa'ke by her, (tzpby ſtep, and had they knowne it, they 
id CTIPE ah And | remember likewiſe, that I haus heard this manly 
ſpeci of 1:ome that worthy feliow * jm; hes one thing, Oimmertallgods, lean 
_ Fane of yee, 7400 hiwc X6t 1.1% imnomne wnio mewhat your wil was. For 

eeinidjirite! alcemenmntorrele ithinns, towhuh being now culled, Ipreſent 

7. \V1ilyourake my chiidren trom me ? I have brovght them vp tothat 

\Villyou havea part of my bodic? Take itto you. Ipromiſeno great 
matter, I willfudden 'ylcaue all, Will you have my fpirie? Why not? I will 
not Or rretorcltore that vnto you, which you have beſtowed vpon me. I will 
vilnaly fate whitfocuer you requeſt, * Whatis it then? I badrather 
prefcntityou then deliver it vnto you. \Vkat need had you to take away the 
hrhave commanded ir, neither now {hall you take itaway, be- 
uſo nothirg is takenaway, but that which is taken from him that deramerh 


G04 but aſſent vitro him, and ſo muchthe rather, becauſe I know thataldthings 


iff, One c. w_ dependeth vpon another, and the long order of things 
draweth wit 1t all that which is done in publike or in private. T hcre- 


torc is cach — to be endured conſtantly, becauſe all things fall not our as 
we 
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| we * imagine, but come. Long lince it was deerecd, whercat thou thouldelt 


toy or ſorrow, and alrbough cuery mans life ſeemeth to be diſtinguiſhed in dit- 
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terent and great varietie, yet notwithſtanding all commcth to one point, we | 


hauc recciucd thoſe things which will. decay, and we our ſelues mult die. Wh y 
arewe ſo difplealed ? Whence groweth our complaint? We are ordained here- 
pnto. Let Nature viſe our bodies how ſhee lift. Let vs merrily and conltantly 
thinke thus, that weluſc nothing of our owne. * Whartisthar which is proper 
and beſceming ina good man ? rocommit himſelfe rothe hands of Deſtinie.It 
isa great ſolaceto be carried away with the whole world. Whatſocuer it be 
tharharh commanded vsto liue thu, and to die thus, by the lame ncccllitie ti. 
eth the gods. An irrevocable courſecarrieth away together both humane and 
divincthings. TT he fame Creator and Gouernour of all chings h2rh written 
the Fares, and he himſelte followech rhat which he hath written, hehath once 
commanded, and alwayes obeyeth. Why theretore was God fo vniult in di- 
{tributing Fate, that ro good men he aſcribed pouertie, wounds, and crucl| 
death ? The work-malter cannor change his martter, it iz ſubic&co ſuffer this 
Some thingsthere are that cannot be ſeparated from other things, they cleaue 
one vatoanother,andarc indivilible. T befpirits that are weake,or like ro grow 
dull,or to fall intoa watch fulncfſe like vnto ſlecpe,are framed of low elements. 
To frame a man that ſhould make him(ſelfe ſpoken of there needertha ſtronger 
Fare, His iourney muſt beno ordinarie way. He muſt craucl}high and low,he 
muſt have ſtormes,and muſt governe his ſhip in a ſwolne ſea; he muſt ſhape his 
courſe againſt Fortune. Hee ſhall haue many hard and dangerous accidents to 
confront him, but ſuch as he himſelfe may ſmooth and make plaine. Firerricth 
gold, and aduerſitic valiant men. Behold how high vertue ſhould aſcend, and 
thou ſhalt know that ſhe muſt nor goein ſecurnie, 


The fir it which with unwearied leeds I clime,, 

Is ſuch atoarney, that their ceaſeleſſe toyle 

Can ſcarcely reach before the morrowes prime, 

The next i highe#t heau'n, from whence the ſoyle 

t 1nd ſpacious ſeas, I [ee with dreadfulleye 

And fearefull heart, the next whereto I hie, 

Js ſteepe, and prone, and craues a cunning guide, 
<Avathendeth T HET 1s ſhake her ſelfe for dread, 
Leit heaglong 1 {ould fall end downwardgliaey 
And burie in her waues my golden head. 


When the generous yong man had heard theſc things, I like, faith he, the way, 
and will attempr it. Is it ſuch a matter to ſhape ſo faire a courſe, and to fall after- 
wards ? The father notwithſtanding delitted not to terrific his coo torward 
minde thus : 


And that thou may?t continue in the way, 

Be carefulle#1 thy potting Steeds doe ſtray, 

Yet ſhalt thou paſſe by Taurus w 50 willbend 

His hornes to crofſe thee, whither thou doit tend, 

Th A nomian Archer ,and the Lion ſell 

Shall ſlay thy courſe, and fie thee where they dwell. 
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After thishe faith, Coople thy granted teame. Tam animated by theſe thingy, | 
wherewith thou thinkeſt to aftright me. Tamreſolued to ſtand there, where | 
the Sunne it ſelfe ſhall tremble. Iris the partof a baſe and recreant minde to 
rrauell in ſecuritie: Vertue alwayes climeth hard and difficult pathes. 
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#3 CE 9 Ve why doth God permit that good men ſhould ſuffer wrong ? 
pricapall pount, | $ Vndoubredly he permitreth itnot. He remoueth all cuils from 
wherem be ſhew- | ah. Ye them, hainous finnes and offences, curſed cogitations, greedie 
th thi oe# | 6) SP A counlels,blinde luſts,and avarice that coueterh another mans for- 
vices Whence it | tuncs, he detendeth and reftraineth them. Loth any man require 
-+45 rrtana/M this at Gods bands, that he ſhould take painealſo to keepe good mens budgets, 
durexo ea, | T hey acquit God of thiscare, they contemne externall things. Democratescaſt 
axd tht ths | away riches, ſuppoſing them to be the burthen of a good minde. Why won- 
mg #5 6 = dere{t thou theretore, if God ſuffer that to happen toa wiſe-man, that a good 
fiftions, man ſometimes would wilh , that hee might ſometimes light vpon, Good 
| men loſe their children. Why not? When as. thetime will come that they 
themſclues muſt die. T hey arc baniſhed: Why not? When as ſometime 
they forlake their Countrie, with this reſolution never to ſee it againe. They 
arc ſlaine: Why not ? whenas ſometimes they themſciues will lay hands on 
themſclues, Why lufter they ſome aduerlitics? to the end they may teach 
others to ſutfer the like. T heyarc borne to bea patterne. T hinkethereforc 
that God faith : What cauſe haue. you, who haue taken pleaſurcin vertue, to 
complaine of me. I hauc cnuironed ſome wirh deceiucable goods, and haue 
mocked their vaine mindes with a long and deceittull dreame. TI have decked 
' them with gold, [i/ver and Juorie, but inwardly there is nothing good in 
| them. Theſe whomyouadmire for their happinefle, if you looke into them, 
not accord! ng ro thetr extcriour greatneſlt E bur their intertour weakcnelle,they 

| are miſerable, baſe, hlthie, and ike their walles, oncly painted on the outlide. 
| This 15 no folide and fincere felicitic, it 1s but a cruſt, and that a thinne one. | 
T herefor- as long as they may ſtand vpright, and nor ſhew themſelues but | 
where they liſt: they ſhine and abuſe the common eye, But if any thing hap- 
p:net!1, that troublerh and diſcovercth them, then ſhalt thou ſee a ſea of villa- 
' nieand hith hidden vndcr their borrowed brightneſle. I have given you true 
and permanent goods. The more you examine and looke into them cueric 
| wayes, the better and the more greater will they appeare to be. I have permit- 
| red you to contemne thoſe things whichareto be teared, toloath thoſe things 
* 4:15e,h | that are to beedelired, you {hall not (ſhine outwardly, * yourgoodsaretur- 
16646 #y ppg ned inward . So the worid contemneth his exteriour parts, and contcn- 
Gad wry cer | tcth himſe'fe with the contemplation of himſelfe. I haue placed ail good in- 
dare eau. | wardly. Fr is your felicitie, not to want felicitie. But diverspicifu!ll,dread- 
til, and intollerable things fall out. Becauſe T could not deliver you 
' from theſe cuils, I haucarmed your minds againſt all things. Suffer manfully, 
' this 15:4 e way whereby you may walke before God, he is wich; out the patience 
of eni'] you aboue the patience. Contemne pouertic, no man liueth ſo poore 
a3 ke yas borne. Contemne pains, it will either be ended, or end vs. Contemne 
To cne Thaue piuen her no weapon to wound the minde. Contemrie oo 
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Of Prouidence, _ | 


which gyther endetÞ/you orfransferterh you; * Above all things I haug ginen 

ou, warning tharno manThould keepe you liuingapainſtyour will, If you will | 
not fight yob may flie;; therefore alt rhings which T'would have nceelar 
for yotj| made norhigg more calte thenideattyl hpue planted rhie ſoule iffa bale | 
place, whence a man may dcliuer it : conlider now and you ſhall ſee how ſhore 
the way is vnto libertie,and how readte.itis. I, hauc notpretixed you lo long a 
way in your departureas [ baue oa at your entrancc,otherwilſe fortune 
had held a great dominion ouer yob,ifa manihoald dic as ffowly as he is born. 
Letcu-ry time and place teach you howealieathihgit is'toi\renounce nature, 
and toreturne her that tauqur the bath beſtowed ypon you: learne you death 
amidſt the Altars,and the folemne ritesof thofe that fcrifice whilſt life is wiſh- 
ed for. T he bodies of the fatteft Bultsare ftamewith-a fmall-wound;, andrtre 
ſtroake ofa mans hand: murthereth the beatts;of the greateſt ſtrength. The 
joyntthat toyneth thenecke to the head is onpeevith a thin Knitc,and when 
the nerues that tic them both together are cur,thargreat maſſe of the bodiefal- 
leth downe. * Thefpirit isnot hidden oucr-deepe,neytber necd we rodraw it 
out with hookes : we neede not inflitdeepe wounds in our entrailes,death isat 
hand. I haue deſtinated no certaine-place for theſe ſtroakes : life may findiflve 
by any place whartſocucr. Eucn that which is called death, whereby the ſoule 
departerh from the bodie,is ſhorterthen thar ſo great ſwiftneſſe thereof may 
be ſen{ible. Whethcra man ſtrangleth himſcife,or ſtop his breath by drowning 
himſclfe, whether by falling on theground,a mans head being forward, we bear 

out our braines, whether by ſwallowing downe quick coalesof fire, you 
intercept the courſc of the departing ſoule, whatſoeuer it bc it 
haſtencth. What doe you bluſh, why feare you that 
fo long which is done fo loone? 
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| from the ordi- 
| nance of God : 


Efteeme this as 
an Ethagque 
error ,yathey the 
flaw+-15, let the 
weeds paſſe. 


® Death is eafie 
indeed, but ad- 
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A TREATISE'OF"ANGER,. 
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Br LVCIVS ANNEAVS SENECA... 
TO H1ISs FRIEND Novarys Ee 


THE FIRST BOOKE, _. 
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| The Argument of Ivsrvs Etrsivs. pore 
rw He Bookes of Anger ſeeme to be written among it the fir it Books of pls. 
04% 19S) lo/ophy ndeubredly among? thoſe which we Lac : we gather the ſame 

3 outof SENECAESOwne words an his third Booke ang eighteenth chaps 
ter. At thu time CaivsChesar cauſed StexTvs Papiniys 
FR whoſe father rra4 Conſul, andBtLENILvs Bassys who was Thre 
[urerto be whipped. He [aithat this time,cuen now but newly done, nay more, whili 
Caricyiahmſelewasliuing, out of the "Hy ape following. That which the 1/0 
much admireFt 143 [ual and ordinary with this beait he lineth for this, he watcheth 
*or this,he fludieth for this ; vndoubledly dll theſe thing were ſpoken by amanthat 6, 
not that w.ts. He wrote at that time therefore,but he publiſbedit not, the more his wiſe- 
Jome,alrhouzh ad I ſuppeſe he id it ſhortly after his death. EN - 

The Argument « as the titleteHifieth ; How to know Anger, and a'terwards to eſe 
chueit. The firit Booke therefore hath the deſcription thereof,and tbe loathſome habite 
«nd (ace of ſuch xs are angrie : then certeine definitions : then queitions whether man 
| ene!y be ſubiet therewnto ? He maintaineth it : Whether it be according to nature ? He 

enteth 1t with the Storcks. Whether it be profitable, eſpetidlly if it be tempered? Thu 
| theriſe denteth he,and dimerſly drſpatcth again#t the Peripatetiques : that meyther the 
m:n%e nor the ſtrength is whetted thereby. That we ought not to be angry ,nonot mth 
hoſe that ere euil!;, meyther at the death of our father nor at the rauiſhing of our mother, 
| 1et that they are tobe acfended amd reuenged. To contladethat this is a/i7nc, net of a 
creat but of aweake minde. The Bookes art in part very excelent and eminent mthe 
whole, ſcarce drerin but confuſedin repetitions and d:geirions. 
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JH O V haſt exited ofme, * Nouztus,to write vn- 
to thee how wrath might bee pactfied , neyther 
without cauſe ſeemeſtthou vnto me to haue tca- 
red this affeion eſpecially, which is the moſt 
cruell and enraged of all others: for inthe reſt 
there is ſomewhat thatispliant and picaling, but 
this 15 alwaycs violent and full of immoderate 
ſorrow,ofarmes,of bloud,of puniſhments,incen- 
ſed with more then humane defire , negieirg 
| hcr ſelfe ſo (he may hurt another, ruſhing in vpon 
the ſharpeſt weapons,and greedyof reucnge,and 


| 
f 
 complotting murthers. Some therefore of the wiſer ſort haue ſaidghat * Anger | 
| Is : 
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' is a {ſhort madneſle, for ſhe isas little Miſtreſſe of herſclfe as the other : ſhe for- 
 octteth all relpeR,neglefteth friend{hips, intent and ob(linate in that ſhe hath 
\ndcrraken,and neglettull of reaſon, and incapable of counſaile : the is tran(. 
ported by vaine pretexts, ſtupid in the preſence of cquitie and veritic, properly 
rclembling the ruines of houſes, which breake themſclues vpon that ruine 
' which they themſelues bauc beaten downe., And to the end thou mayeſt 
| know'that they who are ſurpriſed wth Angerare truely mad, confider\ little 
' their coufltenance,and the manner of their behaviour. For cuen 2s thele arc 
| certainelignes of confirmed madneſle, to haue a bolde and threatning counte- 
| nance,a heauic brow, anddreadfull face,a ſwift and diſordered gate, vnquict 
| handes,changed colour,and frequent and deepe fighes : ſo thoſe thatare angry 
| haverne ſame lignes. T heir eyes ſparkle and thine, their face is on fire thorow 
| arcHuxe of bioud that boileth vp trom the bottom of their brealls, their lips 
| quiuer,theirteerh grate,their harreſtarrleth and ſtandeth vpright, their breath 
i5inforced and wheeſerh,they wrelt and cracke their fingers, their ſpeech is in- 
 rerrypted with plainrs and grones and muttering,which a man may hardly vn- 
deritand. They oicenclaptheir hands,and ſtampe the ground with their fect; 
their whole bodic ftartleth,and 1s ſhaken, their ations arc full of furious mc- 
naces. In briefe, they have a dreadfull and horrible countenance, reſembling 
ſnch men that disiigureand pufte themſclues vp aftera ſtrange faſhion. Thou 
canitnot ſay whetherit be a moredeteſtable or Jetormed vice : the reſt we may 
hide and nourith in ſecret 3 Anger diſcoucreth it ſelfe and appeareth in the 
countenance, & the greater itis,the more manifeltly d:{concreth the herimpa- 
tience. Sect rhou not in brute beaſts whatſocuer, thar 2s ſoone as they are ad- 
dr: to hurt, thereare certainec {ignesas forerunners ot th:ir intention; how 
all their bodies giue over their peaceable and accuſtomed habirc,and how they 
exaſperate their naturall ficrcenes? The Boares fome and gnath their teeth : the 
horncs of Bulls arc tofſos in the ayre, and by the trampling of their feete the 
ſand is ſcattered: che Lions roare, the incenſed Serpents haue ſwellifig neckes, 
' mad Dogs naueadreafull look. There is no living creature fo crucll and perni- 
cions whatſocucr,that diſcoucreth not ſome new furic, as ſoonc as diſpleaſure 
hath ſeized him; neyther am Tignorant that other aſfeRions alſo arc ſcarcely 
hidden,and that luſt feare,and boldnelle make ſhow of themſelues, and may bc 
forcknowne. For there is none ſo vehement and inward thought, chat bewray- 
eth notit ſelfe in the countenance. Whart difference then is there, that other 
atctionsdoe appearc,and this is eminent? 
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Vt now if thou wilt conſider the effects and damages thereof 
there is no plague that hath ruined and coft the world more 
then this. T hou ſhalt ſee murthers, impriſonments, ſhamefull 
and mutuall reproches of guiltic men,facking of Citties,ruines of 
whole nations,heads of Princes and great Lords raxcd and folde 
to him that offercth moſt, houſes burned, and fire not reſtrained within the 
walls of a Cittie,but wholc ſpaces of Regions ſhining with hoſtile flame. Be- 
ho!d the foundations of the nobleſt Cirries, now ſcarcely knowne, the'c hath 
wrath ouertyrn<d. Behold thedeſert and vnhabited,cxtended to many thou- 
 ſagd paces, theſe hath wrath diſpoyled. Beholde ſo many great Chicttaines, 
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\ whole memorie remaineth as yer ſeruing for examples of humane muſcric. One 
of theſe hath wrath murthercd 1n his bed, another hath wrath flaine at theta- 
ble, without any reſpect of the ſacred rites ot the ſame,another hath the ſtabbeq 
in the midſtot the lancs,and in the market-place in rhe {1ght of all men: thee 
hath commanded another to offer his throate to the murthcrous handes of his 
ſonne ; another to haue his Kingly throate cut by the {word of his flaue, an- 
other to have his members diitcnded vpan the gibbet. And as.yet hau@] bur 
reckoned vp ſome particular mens puniſhments. Bur it thou pleaſe(pretermin- 
ting thoſe whom Anger hath thus maiſacred man by man) to beholde whole 
Armies puttothe {word,the people ot a C ittic murthered by ſouldiers,expre(. 
ly ſent to that purpoſc,and whole Nations exterminated without ſparing great 
or ſmall,as if the gods carcd not for vs,or they contemned their anthoritic. But 
as touching the Fencers,why 1s 1t that the people are ſo iniuſtly incenſe a- 
gain/i them,that they reputeir to be an iniurie done vnto them, if the ſword- 
players killnotone another ſpecdily,ſhewing by their countenances, geſtures, þ 
and heare,that rhey ſuppoſe themſcluesto be negleted, making themlelues by 
this mcanes of ſpc&tators mercileſſe enemies. Whatſocuer it be this is not 
wrath, but a paſhon reſembling wrath, ſuch as 15 that of children, who ifthey 
haue falnc will haue the carth beaten,and oft-iimes they kngw not with whom 
they arcangric, yet are they onely angric without cauſe and withour iniurie, 
and yetnot without ſome appearcance of inuric,nor without ſomedeſire of re- 
ucnge. T hey aredeluded therefore with counterfeit beatings of the carth,and | 
are pacified by the feincd tcares of thoſe that would ftill them, and by a coun- 
terfeit torme of reuenge their teincd ſorrow 1s extinguiſhed, = 
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d Ecare oftentimes diſplcaſed (faith hc) not with thoſe that hauc 

burt vs, but with thoſc who hereafter are like to hurt vs;, tothe 

. end thou mayctt know that Anger procecdeth not onely from 

an iniuricalreadiedone. Trueit 1s, that wearcangrie with thoſe 

that ſhould hurt vs, but thoſethat harm vsin their very thought, 

and he that is to doe vs an inivric,hath alreadie done it. Tothe end thou maylt 
know (ſaith hc) thar wrath is nota delire of reucnge, oft-times the weakelt are | 

diſpleaſed with the ſtrongeſt. Neyther wiſh they tor revenge, which they hope 

nor to ſee. Ye hauc formerly ſaid that wrath was adciire,and not a power to 

reuenge; but men delire ſuch things as they cannot efte&t. Furthermore,no 

mans ſo humbleand baſe,who cannot hope to ſee juſticedone vpon his grea- 
relt aduerſarie: we have power enoughto hurt : 4r1#tozles definition differcth | 

not very much trom ours ; for he ſaith, That wrathis adeſire todiſpleaſerhoſc 

that bauc diſpleaſed vs. It were a long matter todiſcourſe whar differencethere 

1s betwixt this definition and ours : againſt both it is ſaid that beafts are incen- 

(cd, yet are they not prouoked by any iniurie, neyther deſire they thepuniſh- 

ment or paine ofany other beaſt: foralthough they reuenge themſelucs, yet 1s 

itnot with a dcelirc of vengeance. But we muſt anſwer, that wilde beaſts,and all 

other creatures,except man onely,do want Anger. For whereas it is oppolitc 

to reaſon, yet doth it neuer grow in any one, bur ſuch in whom reaſon hat" 

| place. Brute beaſts have theiraſſaults, their rage, their fierceneſſe and incurlt- 


| 0n,yet hauethey Anger no more then lechcric, and in ſome pleaſures they arc | 
| more 
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Of Anger. 
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Po — 


| morc intemperate then man 1s. Thou muſt nor glue credit to him thar (ith : 
b 


| 


| 


The Boare remembers not his wrathfull irc, 
The Hind doth ſcarcely truſt her ſwift retrre. 
| Nor Bearesto pray vpon the mightte hearaces. 


' By this word anger, he intenderth emotion, orincitation. They know no more 
| to be angrie, then how to pardon. Dumbe beaſts want humane affeions, but 
| they hauecerrtaine impulſions which reſemble the ſame. Otherwiſe if louc 
| werein them, hatred ſhould be in them alſo:if friendſhip, enmitic: if diſcenti- 
| on, concord : whereof ſomemarkes doe appearc in them. But good and euill 
; arc onely proper to the hearts of men. Wiſdome, diligence, and cogitation, are 
| only granted toa man, and bruite beaſtcs are not only not partakers of hu- 
| manc vertues but arealſoexempred from their vices. All them, torme both ex- 
| teriumand interium is vnlike vnto mans. T heir vnderſtanding is groſſeand im- 
\ perfect, rheir voice ſtrange, confuſed, and without any fignitication , their 
' tongue1s tied, and hath nodiuerlitics of ſounds, neyther can itdiſtinly ſpeake 
and pronounce. I hebcaſt then recceiucth the obie& ot that which ſheeſeeth, 
andthe kindes of all thinges thatincite her vnto furie, but ſhe receiveth them 
| troubled and confuſed. T hence commeth their ſpringings and vehement a(- 

ſaults, which may not be called either feares,or cares, or ſadnes, or diſpleaſures, 
but ſome things likevnto theſe. Therefore is it that they are quickly appeaſed 
and arechangedinto a contrariceſtate!, and after they haue moſt inragedly exe- 

cuted therecrucltie, they returne vnto their paſture and fodder, and after a 
neighing and furious courſe, they ſecke out to their reſt and ſicep. 


TIGOIEIEN — 


CH AP. [TIT. 


FFD E hauc ſufficiently declared whatanger is,and wherein itdiftereth 
@/# from an inclination to be carricd in ſuch ſort, asa drunkard diffe- 
Se reth from drunkenneſle, and a man thar is afraid from a coward. 
> A man may be angry;although he be not ordinarily inclined and 
ſubje&ro bee angrie”, hee that is ſubje& ro diſpleaſure, cannor 
chooſe but ſometimes hee muſt bee ſubje&ro choller. As touching the other 
kinds of choller,which the Grzcians expreſſe by divers other names, I letthem 
paſſe becauſe we have noproper words toexpreſſe them,although that wee ſay 
that that which is ſowre is bitter, that he that is exceſſuely bent toindignation 
' | ismad, that hee that is clamorous is hard tobereconciled and fierce, all which 


| kind of choler. For there are ſome diſpleaſures which are appeaſed with crying, 
| fomethat are ordinaric and no lefſe obſtinate , ſome ſparing in wordes and vio- 
| Jent in execution, ſome thar diſcover their bitterneſſe in the multitude of 
| wordes and curſes, ſome paſſenot further, then plaints and reproaches, ſome 
; others are profound and weightie, and are fixed deeplyinthethought. T here 
area thouſand ſorts of cuils in this cuill , which arc ſodiuerſc, and ſpreadinto 
| lo many branches. ' 


CHAP. 


| aredifferences of wrath,amongſt theſe may we put froward,which isa delicate | 


Differences of 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca—s 


CHAP. V. 


PD |. hauccxamined what wrath is, and whether it might ſeaze any 
othcr< rcaturethena man, wherein it differed from diſplealure 
and ofthe kinds of the ſame. Let vs nowenquire whether wrath 


AVE | : 
Bara be according to nature, whether it be profitable, and whether in 


, any ſort wee ought to reſtraine the ſame. It will manifeſtly ap. 
peare whether it beeaccordin,, ro nature it wee conſidera man, for thereis no- 
thing ſo peaceable, and goucrned as he is, as longas his minde is goucrned and 
paciiied : but what is morc cruell then anger? what Creaturegis more louing to- 
ward his like then man 1s? what is more hateful then wrath? A*man is borne to 
hclpe other, wrath tor the generallruine of all. A man delireth nothing more 
then companie, wrath ſcarchcth ſolirude, the one will afliſt, the other wil hurt, 
this deſireth to ſhew himſclte kind, thoughir be butto ſtrangers, the other to 
endanger her familiars. A man 1s readie to bazard his owne life to ſecure ano- 
thers. Wrath is rcadic to hazard danger, prouided, thee may hazard ſome 0- 
ther with her ſelfe. Who therefore is more ignorant, of the natureof thinges, 
then hce that to her beſt and commendableſt works alligneth this fo ſavageand. 
pernicious a vice? Wrath as we ſaid is greedic of vengeance, and thatdelire of 
revenge {hould be in the moſt peaceable heartot a man, is athing which isnor 
conſonant to his nature. For humane lite conſiſteth vpon benetitsand concord, 
itis not then by threatcs bur by mutuall amitie that men are allied andrtied 
to afſilt onean other. What then? Is not Chaſtiſement ſometimes neceſſaric? 
Why not? but this mult be ſincere and with reaſon. For it hurteth not buthea- 
leth vnder areſcmblance of hurting. Euen as to ſtraighten the ſtealcs of our Ia- 
velings, which are waxcn crooked , wec burne themand plie them ina vice of 
Iron or \ood, not to the intent to brcake them, but make them more cuen 
and ſtraight: ſocorrc&t wee our wits being depraucd with vice, with the paine 
both of bodic and minde. And in like ſort, as the Phyſition, hauing ſome light 


- in{:rmities in cure aſſaieth : Firft,ro change ſome little of the ordinatie cuſtome 


ot the (icke to preſcribe hisdyer, his drinke, his exerciſes, and to confirme his 
health by the only changes of the order of his lite. Secondly, hee indeuoureth 
to bring this to paſle that this mcancs may profit , and ifit happen other wayes 
he diminithcthand cutteth of ſome thinges; and it this be not cnough hee tor- 


biddcth the tick-man all meates, and re&tfieth his bodic by enioyning himab- | 


ſtincnce: and if theſe gentle remedies hauc efteed nothing, he openeth avaine 
and if any members be harmetul one vnto an other thatcleaue vntothe ſame, 
and ſpread their eui}] chorow the bodic he deuideth rhem,and there ts nocurc 
that the ſick-man ſuppoſcth gricuous, if the cffeR of the ſame bring him health: 


 Inlike ſort it behoueth the Magiſtrate, who is the conſerverand maintainer of 


A 1 
More irate, pro- 


the Laweto heale mens mindes, by gentle wordes and perſwaſions as much 
asin him lierh,perſwading his ſubjects to doe that which is commanded them, 
and imprinting in their thoughts the loucof juſtice and honeſtic; in briefe pro- 
poling for the reward of vertuc he hatred of vice: afterwardes he oughtto vic 
{harper wordscontenting himſelfe as yetto advertiſe and threaten. Finally,he 
mult have reourſe topuniſhments, and yet ſuch asare light and revocable. T he 
vttermolt puniſhments ſhall be inflited for thegreateſt faults : tothe end that 
no man may perilh cxcepr it be he that is put todeath, and for whom iris cx- 
pedicnttodic. 


of 


—_— 


— 


CHAMP. 


| Of Anger, 


CHE HL 


w Hereis this difference betwixt the Maicſtrate and the Phyſitian, 
} thattheone ſufter thoſe ta die whoſc lite they could nor fauc;the 
172, othcr contrartwiſe condemneth the malefattordiſgracefully,and 
04 ? Dy torcibly driueth him out of the world , not becaule heetaketh 

STFC plcaſureto purany manto death. (for farre offisawiſemanifrom 
ſuch barbarous crueltie) but to the ende that thoſe who are condemned to 
death, ſhould ſerve for an exampletoall men, and that the Commonwealth 
niight make vic of their death, who during their life , would bee profitable to 
| noman. T he natureofman therefore is not puniſhment, and thereforeis not 
wrath according to thenaturc ofa man, becauſe itisdefirousof revenge. I will 
propoſe inthis placean Argument of Z/atees, For who forbidderh vs romake 
v[cot other mens reaſons ? In as muchas they make for vs. A good man (faith 
he) doth not hurt, 1t is the puniſhment that hurteth, puniſhmenttherctore 
doth not become a good man. And conſcquently, ncither choller, becauſc 
punilhment is agreeable to the ſame : It a good mantake no pleaſure in puniſh- 
| ing, neither thall he take pleaſure inthat afte&, to which puniſhment isa plea- 
ſure. Therefore wrath 1s not natural]. 


i hn mad 


CHAP. VII. 


S not wrath therefore tobe admitted, although it be vnnaturall, 
becauſe thatoft-rimes it hath becne profitable. It raiſeth and in- 
citeth mens minds, neither doth fortitude performe any wore 
thy action in warre, except by this meanes mens hearts bee infla- 
med, and this inſtigation hath whetted and animated bond-men 
toarrempt dangers, Some thereforethinke it requiſite to temper wrath, and 
not toextinguiſh ir, and that being takenaway which is exuberant, to reduc? 
;tinioa laudable forme; and to retaine that without which the ation would 
[1ncuilh, and rhe force and vigourotthe ſpirit be reſolucd. Firſt, it is more ca- 
eto exclude ſuch things asare pernicious, then to gouerne the ſame, andnot 
toadmir them rather then to modcratethem when they are admitted. For 
wh nihcy have put them ſelues into poſſeſhon, they are more powertull then 
their guide, and ſuffer not them(ſeluescither to bee deminiſhed orcut off. A- 
eainc, reaſon it ſelfke ro whom the ruines arc delivercd, is ſo long powerfull, as 
| longas ſhee is ſeperated from paſhons ; Butit ſhee intermixeth her ſelte,and 
| beedefiled withthem, ſhee cannot reſtrainethoſe whom ſhee might have r c- 
mooned, For the minde being once mooued and ſhaken, is addicted tothat 
whereby it isdriuen. The beginning of ſome thingsare in our power, but if 
they bee increaſed, they carie vs away pertorce, and ſuffer vs not toreturne 
backe : even asthe bodies that fall head-Jong downeward, haue nopower to 
[taythemſclues. And can thoſe that are caſt downe, rctaine or ſtay themſelues 

intheir fall, butan irreuocable precipitation hathcut off all counſaile, and al] 

meanes of remedie, neither is it poſſible to keepe rhemſelues from attaining 

| thither, whether had they their choice they would not arrive. So the minde 

 1tithath plungedit ſelfe in wrath , loue, and ſuchlike aftetions, is not (uffercd 

| X x ro 
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| to reftraine the full, it mult ncedes bee, that the waight and nature of VICes, in- 
| Clined vnto their tull; caric it away and precipitateit tothe bottome. 


| : L 
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CHAP. VIiHh 


The remedie of T is beſt therefore forthwith to deſpiſe the firſt aſſault, and reſit 
-— 2% 2h | the beginnings. And to endeauour that wee fallnotinto wrath, 
A neren that 'S forit ſhec beginncrh to tranſport vs, it isa hard matter torecoyer 
ought to be care- | the right way. Becauſe reaſon hath no place, as ſoone as paſſion 
= ts wig hath gotten the vpper hand, and Will hath given him any interreſt, then will 
ſhee attcrwards doe, not what thou permircteit, bur what ſhee pleaſeth. Fir 
of all ſay I, the cnemicis to be driuen from our borders, for when hee isentred 
and hath gotten the gates, hee raketh no condition with his Captives. For ar 
that time the minde1s nor retired, neither exteriourly examincth {hee afteRi- 
ons, to the intent {hee ſuffercth them not to have further progreſle then they 
ſhould, but is changed her ſclfc into pathon, and therefore can thee notreuoke 
that profitable and whoieſome force, which 1s alrcadic betraicd and weakned, 
| For as [ ſaid, theſe hane not their diſtin& and ſeuecrall ſeates, I meane paſſion 
| (which is a change in the Soulc from good to euill) and reaſon (which is a 
change trom cuill to goodnefle.) How therefore ſhall reaſon which hath given 
place vnto anger, and is ſeazed and oppreſled with vices, riſeagrine ? Or how 
ſhall ſhee deliver her {elfe from contulton , wherein the mixturcofthe worſt | 
hath preuailed? But ſome (faith he) containethemſclues inanger, Is itin ſuch 
ſort that they accomplith nothing which choler commanderh, or doethey 
obey the ſame ſomewayes? It they doe nothing, it appeareth that wrath isnot 
neceſſirie in humaine attions whom you preterred , as it ſhee had ſomewhat 
more greatcretficacic then reaſon, In concluſion, I aske this queſtion, whether 
lhec be ſtronger or weaker then reaſon ? It itronger, how may reaſon gincher a 
Law and rcitraine her, coniidering that they arc bur feeble things which 0- 
bey her. If weake, reaſon of her felte 15 ſuthcient without her to effect things, 
neither delireth ſhee the helpe of ſo powerlelle a patizon. But ſome that arcan- 
griearc their owne men, and containe themſelues. How? Then when anger is 
alreadie pacihed,and remitteth of her owne accord. Not when {hee is in height 
of her teruour, tor then 1s thee ſtronger. What then? Doe not ſome men in 
the height of their diſpleaſure, ſuffer thoſe ro depart ſafe and ſecure, whom 
they batc and abſtaine from hurting them? Bur how? Attertaata ſecond pa- 
{hon hath repulſed the former, or tearcor pleaſure hath commaunded this or | 
that, wrath ftaieth it ſelfe, not for the reucrence the oweth vnto reaſon, but by | 
reaſon of a fecblc and cuil accord which the paſhons haue amongſt themſelnes. 
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CHMP, 1.x. 


wit pope PO conclude it hath nothing profitablein it ſelfe, neither doth it 
21d anſwer. q whct thecourage in warlike exploits. For Vertuc which 15con- 

IQ rented wich her ſclfe, muſt neuer bee afliſied by vice. As often- | 
SKA timesas ſhectsto attempt any thing, thee is not angric but raifcth 
@ her {elfe fo tarre forth as ſhe thinketh it neceſſarie, the is both 10-. 


tended and remitted no otherwiſe then thoſe arrowes which are ſhot out of. 
Engincs, 


_——_—— -_ 


Ly B.I. Of Anger, | | 


| 


Engines, arc inthe power of himrthat ſhooteth, how farre they ſhall be ſhot: 
Anger ſaith Arizotleis neceſſarie, neither an any thing be atchicued withour 
| her, except ſhe encourage the minde, andenkindle the ſpirit. But wee are to | 
vſc her nor asa Capraire butasa Souldier : whichis falſe. For if thee giue eare 
zo rcaſon, and follow the way ſhecisdireted, thenis it nor anger whole pro- 

rticis contumacie : but if ſhe reſiſt and isnor quieted when ſhe 1s commanded, 
but paſſeth furcherwith pride and furie,ſhee is as improfitable a Miniſter of the 
minde , 'as 2 Souldier that retireth nor to his colours when the retreat is 
ſounded. If therefore the ſuffer her ſelfe ro be kept in meaſure, ſhe muſt bee cal- 
led by another name, {he ccaſeth robe wrath, which I vnderſtand to be vnbride- 
led and vnramed. If ſhe ſuffer it nor ſhe is pernicious,neither is ſhe to bee recko- 
ned amongſt the numdecr of helpes : Sothar cither ſhe is not Angerorclle the 
is vnprofitable: For ifany man exatteth puniſhment, nor bcing greedie of the 
unilhment ir ſelfe but becauſe hee muſt, hee is not to bee numbred amongſt 
thoſcthatare Angrie. T hat man ihall be reputed a profitable Souldier, who 
knoweth how to obey Counſaile, as for affe&tions, they are as cuill Miniſters as 
they are Captaines. Reaſon therefore will never take to her aſhſtants, impro- 
vident and violent paſhons over whom ſhe hath no authoritie, and whom ſhee 
neuer may reſtrain except ſhe oppreſſe their equals,and likes vntothem as feare 
to Anger, Anger tocowardile, delireto feare. 


X. 


53 Arre be it from vertuc to be reduced to this extremitie, that reaſon 
N= ſhouid be conſtrained to hauc his recourſe to vices. Here cannot 

92 the minderemaine inany certaine quict; hee muſt needes bee in 
& perpetuall agitation and trouble, who is ſecure in his cuiis, who 
cannot be ſtrong except he be wrathful,nor modeſtuous except he 
delire, nor quiet except he feare, he muſt hue ina Tyranny that becommeth a 
laue to any paſſion. Are you not aſhamed to thruſt Vertues vnderthe prote- 
ion of vices? Morcouer, reaſon looſeth her power if ſhecan docnothing with- 
out paſhon, bur beginneth to be equall,and like vnto her, For whatimporterh 
it, whether paſſion be an inconliderate a thing without reaſon,or that reaſon be 
feeble: and of no force without paſſion ? All comes to one, the one cannot be 
without the other. But who will endure that paſhon, ſhould bee equalled 
with reaſon? Choler (faith he) is aproficable pathon, if it bee (mall and little. 
[if ſhebe profitable by nature: but if ſhee bee incapablc both of government 
and reaſon, ſhe ſhall attaine this only thing, by her moderation : that the leſſer 
(hcis,theleſſe hurrtull ſhee ſhall be. Therefore a light pathon is nothing elſe 
by a ſmall cuill, 
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CHAP. XL. 


VT againſt ovrenemics (faith hee) Wrath is neceſfarie, Never 
x leſſe. Wherein our paſſions ſhould nor bee intemperate but obe- 

> Jient and moderate. For what other thing was it, thatcruſhed 
Þ and confounded the Barbarians ſo ſtrong in their bodies, ſo pa- 
A'S tient in theirlabours,but Wrath which is moſt perniciousto her 
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are onely diligent herein, and negitgentin the reit? Israerea people more 
 hardned vnto labour, and that indureta trauatic better ? Forthe moſt part 


- - 


” Os 


\ and Synans, whoare but cold Souldiers in the \Varre: being ſubjeR by no 0- 


F:61 had dared lo much as wrath perſwaded him vnto ; but having for coun- 


| theſe thinges without \Vrath. What hath ſo confounded ſo many thouſand 
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I ucius Anneanus Seneca_, 
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(clte? Art likewiſe detenceth the ſword-players, Wrath Jaycsr 
danger. Furchermore what need weg.wrath, where reaſon may doethe (ame. 
T hinkelt thou that Hunter i5angriewith wild beaſts, either when hce chaſeth 
tem as they tiic,oraliauleth them when they draw ncere him? Reaſon doth all 


Cimbrians and Tcutons, that were ſpread vpon the Alpes, that the notice of 
lo great an ouerthrow was not related, to their friends by a meſſenger but 
by Fortune, but that Wrath in them had the place of Vertue? Which as ſome 
tunes thee hath deteated and ouerthrowne, thoſe that met her, ſooftentimes 
is thee the caule of her owne contulton. May a man finde out a Nation more 
couragious, more forward and readie to inurtions and charges, moredclirous 


ot warre, then the Almaines, who are borne and brought vp to Armes:who 


— 


they care not, tomake prouttion of garments tor their bodies to kcepethem 
warme : nentaer [{riue they to retirethemſclue> trom the perpetual turie of the 
frott which is in that Countriezyer are they detcared and putto flight vponthe 
firit charge, and botore the Logions were ſcene by Spaniards, French, Afjans, 


% - 
1 
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ther invanes to this dilaiter, but by rea/onoftheir wrath. Sorhen, to theſe bo. 
dics,to theſe mindesthat are ignorant of delights, cxceile,and riches, giuerca- 
lonanddifuplinetoguide them. But without tarther debating inthis kinde, ] 
mult ca!lroremembrancc inthis place the Auncicnt cuſtome of the olde Ro- 
mans. By what other mcanes did Fabusreferue the decayed forces of the de- 
cining Empire, but that he knew how to delay , how to lengthen out matters, 
and dally with the time, ail which angric men cannot doe. T he Common- 
\\en'c had beene verer;v ouerthrowne, that then ſtood in great extremitic, if 


laiic the coniideration of the citate of Rome, and the forces hee had, vn- 
der his government , which had they beene deteatcd either in the whole or 
n part, all the relt was vtterly ruinated, hee ard wrath alide, and the defire of 
\engcance, aud hung his minde tixcd vpon the good of the Common-Weale 
a4 ipon thepreſent occalion : he irſt oft all ſuzmountcd Choler, and after that 
{{.nitlz/, NN hat did Scipio? Hawng forfaken Heil, and the Carthaginian 
Armic, and al! thete with whom he thould be anegric, did hee not tranljzre rhe 
\Watremro 4tricain fo Gow a manner that they who envicd his Vertue, repu- 
ted him tor aniJdie and ditiolute man. \V bat did the other Sc:279? did henotbe- 
eager Numantium tor along time, and patiently diffeſted both This hrs pri- 
vatc griete, and thediicontcatof the whole Stare, by reaſon that Nnmantium 
kept out longer then Carthage. V Vhich while h-etrencheth about and {hur- 
tethip his Enemic, he drew themto this extremitic; rharthey murthereg one 
371 OTQ.Tr, 
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£ Rath then is neither profitable in skirmiſhes or in \Warre, foritss | 
E r00 prone to temeritie, and w hilit {hee endeuoureth to harmeo- | 


© AYEARY thers the hazarderh her felie. That Vertveis moſt afſured,that 
3 hathlongtimeexaminedand gouecrned her ſcite,and hath beene | 


© 


Lena Of Anger, 


$ [9 


| guid ed by good and wile counſaile. What then (ſaith he) thall nora good man | rhe concluſion of 
| 
| 


| beangric, it hee (ce his Father ftroken, his Mother rauithed? Hee ſhall not bee 
' angric, but reuenge and detend them. Whar feareſt thou that his pictie to- 
' wards his parents 1s not an occalion more pregnant to incite him theruntorthen 
| wrath is? Wee ſayatter the ſame ſort. What theretore ? {hall not a goodman 
when he ſecth his Father, or his fonne, cutin pecces,, weepe or fall ina ſound ? 
as welec it talleth out in women,as otten as any ſlight ſufpition of danger doth 
awake them. A good man cxccutcrh his offices without contulionor teare, and 
in ſuch ſort will performe thoſe thinges that are worthic a good man, that hce 
will doe nothing that is vaworthic a man. Shall my Father -be murthered? I 
will defend hims Is he (laine? I will buric him, not becauſe I am forric there- 
' fore, buttorthat Fam bound thereunto, VVhen thou laiſt thus , Theophraſtus 


thou ſcckeſt to draw more ſtronger precepts into hatred, & forlaking the Judge | 


haſt recourſe vnto the people; becauſcin ſuch accidents cuerie one 1s accuſto- 
med to be angrie : thou thinkeſt thar men wil judge that that ought to be done 
which they doe. Forthe moſt part, cueric one judgeth that affe&tion to bejult 
which they allow of. Arc good men angricat their injuries? but they doethe 
fame, it warme water bce not fitly mixcd , if their glaſle bee broken, if their 
{hooe be ſprinkled with dirt. Ir is not pictic, bur their 1ntirmitic thar moucth 
' that wrath. Wereſcmble thoſc to children who wil weepe nolefle for the loſſe 
of their Ants, then for the dcath of their parents, Iris the part of no pious bur 
an infirme and weake mindeto he angric for a mans friends. Butthis is a wor- 
thic matter, aid well bcfecming a man to ſhew himlelte a protefor af his pa- 
rents, his children, his friends, and his Countric : not by violence, or pathon , 
but voluntarily with iudgement , anddiſcretion , with proutdence, and mode- 
ration. For there is no afteion ſodelirovs of reuenge; as wrath is, by reaſon 

whereof ſhe is wholly vnproper to that eſte, being hindered by her violehce 

and furic; cuen as cucric paſhon is oppoſite: and contrarietoit (c}te, in all that 
| whereunto ſhe is inclined,and whereto ſhe runneth haſtily, And therefore,nei- 

ther in peace,or warrc, was it cuer good. For ſhe maketh peace like vnto warre; 
andin Armes forgetterh her ſelte, that warreis common, and commeth intoan 
other mans power, whilſt ſhe is not in her owne. Furthermore, vices therefore 
are not to be intertained and vied becauſcart ſometime they haue done lome 
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good : for feuours alſo doe cure ſome kindes of {icknelſes;: neirher therefore 
isit better not rohaue wanted them wholy.-[r1s an abhenjinable kind'ofreme- 
die to recouer health by the aſiftance ofa tickneflce..; Inhke manner, wrath al- 
| though ſometimes it hath beyond expeRatior) hag an venomne Pprecipt- 
tation and ſhipwrack have done, yetit is not therefore to be reputed a thingin- 
tirely profitable, for oftimes poyſons have preſcrued the lito of dinersperions. 
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Orecouer thoſe thinges which wee ought toeſtceme good, arcthe 


berter, and morc to be delires, the greater they be. If jultice bee 
go0d,no man will ſay, that it islike to bee better, ifany thing 
2 ſhould be taken from it; if Fortirnde be good; noman wil 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca— L1s., 
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1c better that is, for whorefulcth the increaſe of any good thing ? butthe in- 
creaſe of wrath is vnprotitable,and conſequently the bearing ot the ſameis vn. 
profitable. Itis nogood thing that by increaſe becommeth cuill. Wrath (faith 
he) is profitable : becauſe it maketh men more hardie to fight. In this manner 
Drunkenneſſeis protitable, for it makethimen more inſolent and audacious, 
and many that haue drunken oner freely, arc more readie at their weapons, In 
this manner ſay, thar both Frenzic, and Madneſle, are neceſfarie for valiant 
men : becauſe oftentimes Furie maketh men more ſtrong and able. VYVhar? 
hath not feare ſometimes made a Coward valiant , and the fcareof. death like. 
wiſcenkindicd, the weakeſt hearted men tothe battle? But Wrath, Drunken- 
neſſe, Feare, and ſuch like, arc but filrhie and fraile prouocations, neither 
contirme Vertu2 which hath no nced of vice, but doe ſometimes a little qQUic- 


| ken a (low and idle mind. No man is ſtrengthened by his anger, except he haue 


beene ſtrong betore his anger. Tothem anger afliſtech nor, bur ſupplierh the 
place of Vertuc.. In brictc, it this paſhon were recommendable, it would fol- 
jow cucric one that were molt perte& ; bur they rhat are the moſt tetchie, are 
infants, old-men, and iick-men,and cuery Creature that is by nature weake and 


teeble, is ordinarily troward. 
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CH AP. XII. ; 


QT cannot be (faith Theophraitus) but that a good man ſhould bee 

& diſplcaſcd with the wicked. In this ſence the better men ſhould be 
SE the moſt cholericke. But contrariwile they ſhould be more peace- 
555 OW able, exempt from pathons, and without hatered ofany man. 
j What reaſon might moue them, to hate [:nnes, contidering thar 
it is errour which driveth them into theſe taultes : Burt it1snot thepartofa 


Wiſe man to hauc thoſe that erre, otherwiſe he ſhould hate himſelfe. Let him 


| bethinke him(elfe, how many tauits he committeth againſt good manners, how 


many thinges he hath done which require pardon ? T hen hall he beeangric 


. with himſcife, For a juſt Iudge pronounceth nor one ſentencein his owne be- 
' halte, another in anothers. A man (ſaith hee) 1s not tobe found , that canab- 
{olue himſelfe, truth itis, chat cucric man(ſaith he) 1s innocent butit1s in _ 
ra 


— . 
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of witneſſes nor of his conſcience. How farre more humane were 1t 

man to ſhcw himſeltegentle, andpacified to thoſe that offend, and rather tore- 
concilethem then toperſecuterhem. Ir were berter to lead them, into the di- 
re&t way who for want of knowledge hauc ſtraied our of ity as to thruſt them 


| outof the way. A manought to corrett him that offendeth by admonitions, 


tHrcible reprehenſions, friendly but effeuall ſpeech : rothe end to make him 
bertcr for him(elfe and for others. In briefe, hee ought to chaſtiſe him without 
paſſion of Choler, For what Phyſitianis he, thatwill bee angrie and diſplea- 
ſed with his Patient, whom he would recoucr! | 


CHAP. 
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L18.1. Of Anger, | 


CHAPXNV. | | 


2» Vrthcy cannot bee correfted, neither is there any thing inthem 
By that 1s Capable of good hope ; Let thoſe beeexterminared our of | ang hb 
B the companiec of men, who are like to infect rhoſe who con. mv crcente of | 
Jp verſe with them, and (inceitisthe onely meanes, let them ceafe | {77 - 
ro be evil], but letthis bee donc without hatred. For whatcauſe | wy | 
hanc I to hate him whom I then profit moſt, when I rake him ſelfe from him 
ſelfe. Doth a man then hare his limmes when hee cutteth them off, this is nor 
Wrath but a miſerable cure. We chace away mad Dogpes, wekilla reſtie and 2 
vntractable Oxe. Weearde our {cabbe Sheepe, tor teare leaſt they infeR the | 
flocke; we ſtrangle monſtruous birthes ; wee drowne our owne children like- | 

wiſeitthey be borne deformed and monſters. It is not an atof wrath bur of | | 
 rcaſon,to ſeperate thoſc things that are vnprofitable from thoſe that arc helth- | 
full and profirable. Therdisnorhing,which he that chaſtiſeth an other ſhould | 
| more refraine then from wrath, becauſetharchaſtiſement profiteth when it is 
done with indgement. "T hence it is that Socrares ſaid vnto his flaue, 7had bea- 
ten thee, had I net beene augrie, Hec deferred the admonition of his ſeruant till a 
more connenicnt time, and at that time he admonithed himſelfe, Whoſe affe- | 
| con [hall be temperate, when as Socraterdate not truſt him ſclfe ro his wrath ? | 
There needeth therefore no angrie correQorto chaſtiſe thoſe that are wicked | | 
anddo amiſſe. For whereas wrath is an offence of the minde, he that is faultic | 
himſclte, muſt not puniſh offenders, | = eh LY 
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CHAP. XVI. 


$5258 Harthen ſhall I not be angrie with a thiefe?. Shall I not bedilplea- | 4 maro gg 
42\\\V/Z4) fed with a Witch. No; Forneither am [ angrie with my lelfe agar ns: 
ty) b\ 28 when [let my ſelf: bloud..:For I apply all ſorts of puniſhment | 
vc & inftead of remedie. T hou thatas yct hatt made butan entrance | 
intocrrour, neither offendeft: grieuoully.but frequently , thalt | 
firitof all bee ſecretly, then publikely reprooucd. It thouengage thy ſeltcfur- 
ther in {inne, ſoas words maynot corrett thee, thou thalr bec tined tarthy tol- | 
ly; bur if thy fault requirerh ſome more forcible and fecling puniſhment, thou | - 
ſhalt bec baniſhed and ſent to vnknowneplaces. But it thy malice increaſerh, | 9 con, | 
and waxcth obdurare, thatthou haue neede to vie more[harper remedicsthen | ann in 
theprecedent; thou ſhalt bethruſt inta ſhackles and lockr.vpin priſon. It thou parſing male. 
be come incurable,and thougroweltto heapeſinne vpon ſinne,it thou notone- | TT" 
ly layeſt hold on the occaſions ro doe euill. (which neuer failerhoſe thar ſecke | 
them) but thax which is worſt, if radoecuill, thou haſt no other occaſion, but | 
the wicked cuſtome thou haſt raken, thou halt drunke 1niquitie, and arr in ſuch 
ſort tainted and ſodeepely tinfured with wickeencile inwardly, that 1tcannot 
tinde iſſue our,except thou burſt and die preſently. Thou haſt long time 
ſought for death, poore man thar thou artqwe will gratitie thee, wee will heale 
theeof chis furie ofthy ſpirir wherewithrhouartrormenred, and hauing made 
thee paſle by the puniſhment of other 'men and thine owne, 1 wiil let thee ſee | 
and ftcelc the onely good which remainerh tor thee that isroſaxy, dearh. Why 


| (hould I bee difpleaſed with bim whom Tafhſt and grearly helpe arthar _ | 
| O | 
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An emplifiction | I 9 take amans lite trom him, 1s ſometimes to {hew him fanour and rodoe him 
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of thu example | a good turne. If I were a well experienced Phylitian, and ſhould enterinro an 


aboue written 
and an anſwer 
to the precedent 
obieftion, 
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Hoſpitall or ſome rich mans houle, I would nor ordaine oneand the ſame me- 
dicine for diuers {lick men. I ſec diwers vicesin ſodiflerent minds, & am appoin- 
cd to have the gouernment of a Citie, I mult ſearch out a medicine for cucry 


' one of their licknefſes. Shame muſt cure this man, trauell that man; the whip 
one man, neceſſitic the other, and the ſword the Jaſt. T hercfore,akhoughin 


being a Maieſtrate, I oughtto change my Garment, and caule the peopletobe 
aſſembled vpon the ſound ofa T rumper, yet will I aſcend the Tribunall, not 
mooucd or diſpleaſcd, but with the countenance ot an vpright Judge, armed 
with the authoritic ot the Lawes, and will pronounce the ſentence witha voice 
rather plealing and grauc, then furious : and peaceably yet {cuerely will com- 
maund the hangman to execute his office. And when I ſhall commaund any 
malctaRtors head to be ſtrooken off;and when I caule the parricide to be ſowen 


into a ſacke, and afterwards to beecalt intothe water ; and when I iudgethe | 


oftending Souldier to paſſe the pikes ; and when I command the T raitour and 


| Publicke enemie to becaſt downe from the Tarpeian rocke, I will bee fo farre 


trom wrath, and fo temperate in my minde, as when I kill Serpents or other 


' venimous beaſtes. But wrath is neccſ{aric tor him that will puniſh. Whar 


at - 


thinkeſt rhou that the Law 1sangric with thoſe {hee knoweth not? Whom ſhee 
{ceth not? \V hom ſhee hopeth not to be ? We ought therefore to inucſt his af- 
tetion, which isnot difplcaſed but onely defineth.. For if it beconuenient for 


; 4goo0d manto be angrie for enill deedes, it ſhal} bee as lawfull for him to cnuie 


theproſperitic of cuill men. For what is more vnworthie then that ſome men 


| flouriſh, yeaand ſuch who abuſe the indulgence of fortune, for whom no for- 


— _ 
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tune may be tound out cuill enough, But as well ſhall hee ſce their commodi- 
tics without enuic, as their hainous offences without wrath. A good Indge 


| condemneth that which is euill, and yet hateth it not : What then ? Shall nor 


a wile man when hehath ſuch a like thing in his hands bec rouchedin minde, 


and more troubled then ordinarie? I centctle it, hec {hall fecle fomelight moti- | 


; On. Foras Zens faith, whenthe wound ina wiſe mans Soule is healed, yetre- 
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mainerh there ſome ſcarre. So rhen he ſhall feele certaine touches of ſuſfpirion 
and ihadowes of pathon, yer without any paſhon. 1:/torle ſaith, that ſome 
attections, ita man vic them well, ſ{cruc inſteede of armes; which thould bee 
true, ifthey might be vſcdand laide afide as warlicke inſtruments, at the plea- 
{orc of him that putteth thcm on. Theſe Armeswhich c_Arritotle giueth na- 


; ture, fight of themſelues , and expe not that a man ſhould make vie of 


— 
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them,they gouernc and know not what it is toobcy: vertue hath no need of in- 
ttruments. We are ſuftciently turniſhed by reaſon, wherewith nature hath hit- 


| and certaine, and ſuch as cannot be reinforced againſt the Maſter. R calonof nt 


P—_ 


| ſeite 1s {ſufhcient enough, nor onely to foreſee, but to executeany ation. For 
what is more fond then that reaſon ſhould feeke affiftance from wrath: a ſtable | 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. Tom | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


you NT 


thing trom an vnceraine : a faithful ftroma perfidious,a whole fromrhelicke! | 


Morcouer a> touching the actions themfelues, wherein the helpe of anger lec- | 


meth ro be moſt requilite, reaton it ſeifeis more ſtronger. For bauing marked 
out that which the ought ro doe, ſhe remaineth alwaies ſerled in her reſolution 
and being vnableto finde outany thing better then her ſeife to change her, thee 


- 


departeth neuer from her place. Contrariwiſe pittie hath oftentimes driven 


wrath out. ot dores, tor this paſhon hath no ſolid {trength , but onely a __ 
an 
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and vierh violent beginnings, no otherwiſe then the windes which arife from 
thecarth and being entertained by the flouds and marihcsarevehcment; but 
' not permanent. Ir beginneth with a great violence, andatrerwardes fatnreth 
bcing wearicd before her time, and when thee hath invenſd noughte}ſc but 
crucltic, and new kinds ot puniſhment, when executionis to bedone, ſheis pa- 
cificd and becommeth gentle, Aﬀection quaileth, quickly, reaſon is equal, 
Morcoucr alſo where wrath perſcucreth ſometimes, if there are many that 
haue deſcrued death, after the bloud of two or three, ſhe beginneth to bee cal- 
med. The tirſt aſſaults of herare{harpe ,'cucnaas the venomnefie of Serpents 
arc hurtfull: that creepe from their dennes; her tecth are:harmelefle, when as 
otten byring hath ſpentthem. 'T hey therctore ſuffer not equally , who haue | - 
offended equally, and oft times hee that hath offended rhe leaſt, fuffereth the 
moſt becauſe hes the objett of the lateft anger and is wholy vnequall: fome- 
times it extendcth it {clfe tarther then it ſhould , ſometimes 1t relitteth more 
| then it ought. For thee flattereth her ſelte and iudgeth as ſhee liſt, and witl not 
heare, and lcaucth no place for exculc , and retaineth that which {hee hath ap- 
prehended; and ſuftereth nor her indgement to betaken trom her, although ir 
be cuill. Reaſon giueth placeto cither part, and rime likewiſe, Afterwards ſhce 
demaundetha terme for her ſelte, to the end ſhe may have time to diſcuſſe the 
| truth; wrath is haſtie : Reaſon will haucthat iudged which is righttull, wrath | 7he Jeſs of 
will haue that ſeeme righttull which thee ivdgerh, Reaſonreſpetteth nothing | £4491 er3:«h. 
| butthatwhich is in queſtion, wrath is moviicd with vaine things, and ſuthas 
are nothing to the purpoſe. An aſſured countenance , a ftrme voice; a free 
| ſpeech, an exquilite garment, adelay without delay, a fawout of the peo? Ic; cx- 
| aſpercth cs: 4 Ottimes in defſpight of theadnocate ſhe condemnerh him'for | 
' whom he plcadeth. And although the truth be laid befote tor eyes, {hee lo- 
| uethand maintaincth errour, ſhee will not bee reprooved and in cuillenterpri- 
ſes thee elteemeth it more honeſt to bec obſtinate,'then'r& repentherſelte. 
| Catus Piſo was in our memoriea man excmpt from'many vices, yer extremely | arable exam: 
' cholericke, and ſuch a oneas tooke pleaſure in his auſteritie. He being difplen- | ple, confirming 
| ſed, when he had commaunded a Souldiert9 be brought before him, who had | ch th = 
| returned from his pillage without his companion as if he'had mnrthered him, | yero4g41 nut 1 
| whom he could not bring in perſon, when he was requeſted time ro finde him | 5 dhcd mu 
| out, denied it him, and condemned him ro die. T his Souldier, thus ſentenced ſhie 2 et ſ- 
| being brought without the trenches, aJreadic tendered his neck vnto the Hang- | «4441+ 
man, when ſuddenly his fellow Souldier appeared, whom men ſuppofegtobe. 
flaine : wherevpon the Centurion who had the chargero ſcethe execution | 
done, commanded the Hangman to put vp his ſword, and after broyphthim: 
to Piſo, who was condemned to the end hee might make proofe ofhisinnocen- 
' cig, ſince Fortune had afforded him the meanes. T he other Scnldiers flocked 
about theſe rwo,who embraced one another to the content of all theincompa- 
 nions, But P:ſoincenſed with choler, aſcended the Tribunall ſeat and ebrytnan- 
ded both the Souldiers to bee ledde to death : both that Souldier tharhad not | .. . 
{laine his fellow, and him that was not ſlaine. What indignitic is this ? Becauſe |, | 
the innocencie of him that was conacmned was manifeſt, both perithed. P1/ſs 
addcd the third. For hee commanded that Centurion who had brovghr 
backe him that was condemned ; to bee ledde to execution. | Here three 
were appointed to die in one place for one mans innoccncie: Oh how 
cunning is wrath to faine cauſes of furic.; / commend thee, ſaith hee, ts bee 
 ledro death, becauſe thou art condemned; ther, becauſe thouwert the occaſion of thy fe!- 
low 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca... 


#bay thy Commander, He deuiled how to finde three crimes becaule hee found 
none. Wrath, ſay I, hath thiseuill init, it will not be governed. Shee is angric 
with truth it ſelfegf ſhe ſeeme in any ſort oppolite againſt her will. Withcrie, 
rumult,and iatarion ofthe whole body, {he perſecutcth theſe whom ſhe hath 
relolucdto iniurie withreproches and curics. TI his doth not reaſon, bur if ir 
mult needes bee ſo,(ilently and quietly , ſhee ruineth whole houſes from their 
foundations, and dcſtroicth whole families that are enemies totheir Countrie, 
With their wifes and children, thee raccth downe their houſes, and leveteth 
them with the carth, and obſcureth their names that are cnemicstolibertie, 
T his doth ſhee not with foaming at the mourh , nor ſhaking ofthe head, nei- 
ther doing any thing that is vndecent for a Iudge, whoſe lookes, atthatrime | 
c{pecially, ought to be moſt plealing, and ſtaied when he pronounceth matters 
ot conſequence. \Vhat necedelt thou, faith /cro/me, when thou art intended to 
ſtrike any man,to bite thy lip firſt? What if he had ſeene,the Proconſullleaping 
fromthe Tribunall, and taking away the Sergeantsrods, and renting his gar- 
ments, becauſe the garments of ſuch, as wcre condemned, were not rent off 
ſoone enough ? What needcth itto oucr-torne the table, to breake and fling a- 
way the pots, to bcate ones head againſt the pillers, to teare his haire, andto | 
thumpe his thigh and breaſt ? How great is that anger thinkeſt thou, which be- 
cauſe itis not ſo ſodain]y ventedagainſt another,as a man would,reflefeth vp- | 
on her ſelte? He is therefore held by his Neighbours, and intreated to pacific 
himſclfc, none of which things doth he, whois void ofanger, but inioyneth e- 
ucry one his deſerued puniſhment. Oft-times diſmifleth he him whoſe guilti- 
ncſle and forfeit he hath apprenended,if by confeſhing the at hepromile grear 
hope of amends , it he vndcrſtand that the offence grew not from the malice of 
his heart, but as they fay , was committed and not complotted with {iniſter in- 
tent. He will giuc ſuch a pardon as neither ſhall be hurtfull ro thoſethatre- 
cciue the ſame, nor tothole that giueir. Sometimes will he repreſlethe grea- 
relt offences committed by infirmitie, and not by crueltie, moregently then 0- 
ther lefſe, if in them be ſome hidden,coucred, and inucterate craft. He will pu- 
niſhthe {ame fault in difterent men, after a different manner : ifthe one haue 
committed it through negligence, the other ſtudied rodoc hurt, Hee will ob- } 
ſcruethis alwaies in every iudgement, and execution to ordaine one ſort of pu- 
niſhmenr, to corre the cuill, an other rocut them off. And in both theſe ſhall } 
he conlider, not thoſe things thatare paſt , but thoſe things that arcto come. 
For, as Pla/o ſaith, No wiſe man puniſheth for cuill doing, bur leaft wee ſhould | 
tall ro euil] doing. For thoſe things that are paſt cannot be recalled,thoſe things | 
thatareto come may be preucnted,and thoſe whom he would makeexamples | 
of. For ſome curſed crime, hceexecuteth them publikely, not only ro the end | 
they may dic, but that others might be deterred from doing euill,by beholding ; 
the exgeution. Each one ought to weigh and conſider theſe reaſons. Thou | 
ſecſt how much a Magiſirato ſhould be exempt fromall paſſion, when he vn- | 
dertaketh athing of ſo great confequence, as the life and death of men, thatarc 

vnder his hands. T he {word is indilcheen ycommitred toa furious mans hands. 

Neither ought we to thinke this that wrath addethany thing to the greatneſle | 
of the minde. Forthat isno greatneſſe but a ſwelling , neither to bodics that 

arc intended by aboundance of bad humours, is the ſickneſſc and increaſe , but 

a peſtilentplentic. As they whom anger, which is a paſſion vile and baſe, put- | 
foth vp andraiſeth abouc * i thoughts ofother men, make themſclues velecue 
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lows ouldiers death ; thee, becanſe being commanied to ſee him executed, thou didſt not 
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| tha their rhovghts are ſublimeahd high, whereas there is nothing firme in all 


' thar which they doe, butas they hauc builded in theaire, fo linkethit and fal- 
| Jeth of ir ſelfe. Wrath hath no aſbſtantor ſuſtainer, ſhee procetdcth not from 
any thing that is permarmmcntand durable,butis windy and vaine,and differcth 
ſo farre from greatneſle of minde as audaciouſneſle from fortitude, infolence 
from confidence, ſadneſſe from auſteritie, and crucltie from ſeucritie. T here is 
agreatdifference betwixta conſtant and a proud minde, Wrath enterpriſeth 
' nothing that is great or worthy, Contrariwiſc, in my iudgement, it is a taken 
of a dull and vnhappic man, and guiltie of his owne weakneſle, to be forowtyll 
oftentimes. Euen as thoſe bodies that are exulcerated and licke, complaine it 
they be rouched ncuer ſolittle,ſoisita womanilhand ck:ildiſh favit: yet 18 it in- 
cident to men, for men likewiſe hauc childiſh and womanith wits, What then ? 
arenot ſome wordes vttcred by angrie men, who haue not the truc knowledge 
of magnanimitie, which ſcem notwithſtanding to proceed trom agreat & genc- 


feereme. Know that this was written in Sy/zes time, I know not whether wiſh 
were worſe for him, cither to bc hated, or to be feared : Let them hate me. He 
forethinkerh thae which will happen, that his ſubiects will curſe, betray, and 
oppreſſe him, What addeth he hereunto, T he gods confound him, ſo wor- 
thie a remedie hath he found ont tor hatred. Zct them hate : What ? whilſt they 
obay ? No: whilſt they approue? no. What then ? ſo they feare, ſo would not 
I have him be beloucd. T hinkelt thou thar this is ſpoken with a great ſpirit ? 
Thouartdeceiued ; for this is not greatneſſe but crucltie. T hou art not to giue 
creditto wrathfull mens wordes, whoſe boaſts arc great and threating, bur in- 
wardly there hcarts are craucn and coward. I hou muſt notrepntethatto be 
true which is ſpoken by Ziaze that eloquent man. Of him, A man that hada 
minde rather great then good. T heſe cannot be ſeparated, cither1t ſhall be great 
andgood,orit ſhall not be great ; becauſe I meane the greatneſſe of a man thar 
is vnthaken, and inwardly ſoltde, and euenand cquali trom one end vanto ano- 
ther, which cannot bee in euill mindes. For they may bee terrible,tumultuous 
and dangerous todeath, but wy ſhall not haue greatnefſe whoſe foundation is 
ſtrength and goodneſſe : yetin ſpecch, in ation, and all outward appearance 
they will make ſhew of great courage. T hey will let flip ſome wordes, which 
thou wilt ſuppoſe to be worthic and wittic, as Cas Ce/ar did 5 who being an- 
| erie with the heauens, becauſe it thundred whilſt his plaiers ated , whom hee 
imitated more diligently then he beheld them, and becauſehis banquer was in- 
terrupted by lightning, that was ſcarce rightly aimed, hee challenged 7upiter ro 
fight with him without delay, pronouncing this Verlc in {emer : 


Either kill me,or I thee. 


What madneſſe was it ? he thought that either 7up:ter could not hurt himor 
that hee could hurt 1upiter. T cannot imagine but thar this ſpeech ofthis was of 
ſomegreat moment to incenſe their hearts,of thoſe that had conſpired againſt 
him for they ſuppoſed itto bee an infuffcrable matter to (1 uffer him who could, 
not endure Jupiter, T hen there is nothing great or noble in wrath,no not when 
it ſeemeth to be moſt vehement and deſpiſerh both men & gods: orif any man 
ſuppoſeth that wrath produceth a great mind, let him ſay as much of difloſute- 
nefſe. Shee will be carued in Ivoric, clothed with purple, couered with gold, 
| transferre one Countrie to an other, ſhut vp Seas, precipitate Riucrs,hang For- 
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rous mind ? Asthat moſt dire and abhominable ſpcech, Let them hate me,ſothey | 
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| reſts inthe aire. Let Avariccalſo be eſteemed generous : ſhee licth vpon heaps | 
| ofgold and filuer, his paſtures and lands are tilled vnder the name of whole | 
Prouinces. And vader eucry on? of his Farmers he enioyeth agreater quantitie | 
of land, thenthe Provinces that wereallotted to thoſethat were Conſuls, Let 
luſt likewiſe be repurcd tobe a worthy thing. It ſwimmeth ouer Seas, geldcth 
rroups of yong children, maketh the wife without apprchenſion of death to be 
murthcrcd with her huſbands owne hands. The ſame may we ſay of Ambi. 
tion, that ſheeis magnanimous , and contenteth not her ſelfe with yearly ho. 
nours, but will, if itmay be, fill allthe moneths and daies of the yeare with 
one name, and piant her armes through all the world. Ir skils not 
how farre all theſe proceede and extend themſclues, they are 
trifles, they are miſerable anddeprefſed. Only vertue 
isgreat and excellent, forthere is nothing great 
except it bee plealing and peace- 
able likewiſe. 


The end of the firfl Booke of Anger. 
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The Argument of Ivsrvs Lirvstys. 


og 7 hath two parts, the fir # contamneth certaine queſtions of Anger, the 
> other remedies againſt the (ame. The firſt queſtion i, whether Anger 
proceede from g pee onely, Hee denzeth it, and prooueth that both the 
minde andiadgement ave acce{/arie thereunio. Shee therefore gineth 
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| Vs toſer and acknowledge our faultes , whereby we» may become more» equal/and inſl 

to others. Not to beleeueraſhly, and to examine thoſe things that are beleeued bythe > 
| minde of the doer. Eſpecially that pride is to be laide aſide , ana good opinion of a mans 
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| poſe our ſelues there-againſt. Wrath is driven away by g00d precepts. For 
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ecr to runne head-longin to vices, conlidering our 
inclination and diſpolitignthereunto., Bur now 
we muſt vntolde the ſmaller parcels of this d1{ 
courſe. Forthe queſtion is , whether Anger be. 


——_ 


which take root 1n vs betore weeare aware, But 
: wee mult ſubject rhis diſpure to theſe queltions, 
to the end that fhee may be likewtſc raiſcd to more high con:1derations. For 
in our bodies, our bones, net ues, andioynts , which are the foundation of the 
whole, and other :nltruments of lite ſcarce, fermely ro behojde are firtt formed 
and 0: daincd, and afterwardes thoſe, when the grace and our count-nance, and 
face doth proceed. Andin furic, after all this thech oler which aboueal|things 
rauifheth the eycs, is the laſtthing which ſpreaderh it f{cife thorow-our our 
perfed bodies. It is not to bedoubred bur thata certaine appearance of injuric 
offcred, mouecth anger: but the queſtion is whether wrarh preſently followeth 
after this appearance, withour conſent of the minde, or whether it be mooucd 
by hisaſſent, But our opinion is that ſhee dare doe nothing of her ſeife, bur by 
theapprobation of the minde. For to conceiue an opinion otinjurie, and tode- 
lire to be reuenged, and to vnite both theſe things together, that is to ſay, thar 


they ought not to have beene angrie, or that hee ought to take revenge ; this is | 


no motion that may incite it ſelte without our will, T he abouc namcd motion 
is imple, that whereot wee ſpeake is compound, and containeth divers hcads. 
He hath vnderſtood ſomewhat, he 1s diſpleaſcd, he condemneth the ſame, hee 
reuengeth himſclfc, this cannot be done, except his minde which was touci.ed 
therewith, yceld ſome conſent. 


CHAP 1h 


Hereto faiſt thou appertaincth this queſtion? To vnderſtand 
what wrath is. For it thee be bred in vs againſt our wils, ſhe will 
ncuer ſubmit vnto reaſon. For all thoſe morions which are 
done againſt our will, are invincible and inevitable, as {hiucring 
waen weeare ſprinkled withcolde water, a ſtarting backe vpon 

tickling: when we have heard ſome heauie meſſage,our haire ltanderh vpright; 

when immodeſt words, ſhame coloureth our countcnance; and a ſwimming of 
the head followeth thoſe that looke downe from ſome high places. Becaule 
none of all theſe are in our power, there isno reaſon that counſaileth v-t0 - 

Is 


moron tre ene 


ginncth vpon 1udgement, or by impullion, thatis | 
roſay, whether thee bee mooucd of hcrlelfe; or | 
| whether ſhereſcmblerhe moit of thelepatſions, | 


| ſelfe which maketh _ wrathfulland revengefull. To ſuffer rather or to diſſemble ang. 
| to abitaine from ſo filthy an afſetion , whoſe deformitie « expreſſed 1# the mn: 
| «11d countenance, Theſe are profitable leſſons, let them be read and remembered. 
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isavoluntaric vice ofthe minde, not of thoſe which happen by acertaine con- 
dition of huraane kinde, and therefore they befall the molt wileſt, Amongſt 
which that tirit motion of the mind is ro be placed , which moucth vs after the 
opinion of injurie. T his motion attendeth vs cuer amongſt the idle as of a 
play, an vpon the reading of Ancient Hiſtories, We ſeeme oftentimesto bee 
angrie, for baniſhing C:cers, and with _\H1thonte for killing him. Who is notan- 
eric at 1 HMarins Armes , and Sylies proſcriptions ? Who 15 not dilpleaſed 
with Theozorus and cAchillas, and that boy Prolomey, for doing a hainous mur- 
ther vnfitting tor his yong ycares? - A ſong ſome times and a lodaine ſtraine of 
\fuickeanimateth vs, and that warlike ſound of the Trumpet mooucth our 
mindes, and a dreadinll picture, and thedoletull ſightof juſt mens puniſhment 
amazcth vs. 'T here it is that welaugh with thoſe thar laugh, and in the com- 
panic oftheſe that mourne, weearcheauieand arc inkindled by beholding o- 
ther mens tight, which arenot wrathes no more,then ſadnefle is, which contra- 
&eth our browes vponthe ſight of an cnemie , that hath ſuffered ſhipwracke; 
no more then then tearc aſtoniſheth the Readers minde, when he oucr looketh 
of tlie Storie, howafter the battatlc of Canna Hawibal approched thee wals 
' Rome. Butalitheſc arc the motionsof ſuch mindes, asare willing ro bee mo- 
ved, neither are thy affections but beginnings and cſſaics of thoſe affetions. 
| For ſo doth the Trumpet refreſh the Souldierseare , who hath a long time li- 
vedinreſt, and walked in his long Roabe, during the time of peace, and-War- 
ike horſes pricke vp their cares vpontheclattcring of Armes. They ſay that 
Alexander the great whullt tevophantes ſung; laid hand on his wea pons. 
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2» One of theſe hinges, which caſually impecll the mind may becal- | re digi 
> lcdaftecions, T helcit I may ſo ſpeakeit, the minde rather ſuſte- | oz of paſſion, 
reththen docth; T hat therfore is affkeAtiongnot to be moued with 


to be led by them, and rorunne aftct this caſuall motion. For it 
| any man ſuppoſerhatpalcneſle, and trickling downe of teares, and hithie pol- | 
{ lution, or a deep fer {igh, or eyes {odainly incenſed , or any ſuch like thingyis a 
' token of the afteion, and a ligne of the minde, he is deceiued, neither vnder- 
[tandeth he, that theſe are the agitations of the bodie. And therefore the ſtou- 
rcit man ſometime waxeth pale, whilft he is armed , and the ficrceft Souldier 
hathrrembled and ſhaken his knees a little when the charge was firſt ſounded, 
and the greateſt Empcrour,hath had atrembling heart betorc the two Armies 
had thoci:ed and encountered together, and the cloquenteſt Oratour, whilſt he 
| compolcth him ſelfe to delwwer bis oration, hath fclra fhivering inthe extrem- 
| tics of his bodie. Wrath muſt not onely bee mooued, ſhe muſt hane her out- 
| lopes abroad : forit is a paſſion; but neucr isa paſſion, withoutthe aſſentof the 

mind - forircannot bee, that without the knowledge of the minde, a man 
ſhould &cliberate vpon revenge and puniſhment. Some man hath ſuppoſed 
| umſelfe injuried, and would revenge himfelte,bur vpon the difſwaſion of fome 
 carife, he preſently chancerh his counfaile, I call not this Wrath, but a motion | 
| 0; the minde obedient vnto reaſon... Thar is Wrath, which treadeth downe 
' rerfon, and draweth her atter her. So then this firſt agitation of the minde, 
hich is prouoked by the appearance of ſome injurie, is no more wraththen 
L YN3 18 
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Lucius 


isthc appearance of injuric, but that ſucccedingemotion , which not only afſu- 
meth thereiemblance of injuric, but hath approucd the ſame. Wrath is a con- 


citation ofthe minde, tending voluntarily and with iudgement to reucnge. Is 


ir to be doubted bur that feare isattended by flight , Wrath by impetuotirie? 
T ake heed theretore, it thou perſcuer in this opinion,thata man may imbrace 
or avoid any thing without the conſent of the minde. 


CHAP, FEEL 


NÞD tothe end thou maiſt know, how theſe paſſions beeinne 
incrcaſc, and extend them fſelues. Conſider that there arcthree 
moti ons. T he hrſtis not voluntaric, bur as it were a prepa- 
ration of the affetion, anda conjunttion. The ſecond is an- 
nexcd, to a will which 1s not rebellious as that I ought tore- 

ucnge my ſelfe when I am wronged , or that ſuch a one that hath com- 

mitted ſome hainous crime thould bee puniſhed. The third motion is fo 
violent that it will not rcuenge when it ought to doe it, but hath wholy 
4:1Harmed reaſon. T his firſt motion of rhe minde we cannotauoide,although 
reaon atliit vs, no more then we can auoid thoſe motions, which as I ſaid hap- 
pen to the bodic. \Ve cannot chooſe but yawne, it we ſee an other man yawne. 


' Neither can weechoole bur winke it a man ſodainly ſteppeth behinde vs and 


9 IPs ur ee IRS. xe tens ae 


blindto!deth vs. T heſe things cannotreaſon oucrcome , happily cuſtome and 
daily ob{cruation may leſſen them. T hat other motion, which is bred by iudg- 
ment, 1s OUCICOIMC by twdgment. 
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CHAUP XY; 


His queſtion likewiſe 15 to bee examined whether thoſe men 
that ordinarily arc 1ncenled, and delight in mans bloud bee an- 
gric with ſuch men, whom they pur to death, from whom 
they neuer hauc recciued , nor ſuppoſe themlelues to havere- 
ceiued imyjuric, fuchas were Apeliaorus and Phalars. T his is 


not Wrath, but Cruclue ; For {hce hurteth not becauſe thee hath recci- 


wed aninuric, but 15 readie to rece:ue injuries, prouided that ſhee may doe 
hurt. Iris not to reucnge him felfe that hee whippeth and rcareth men 1n 


| peeces, but tor plcaſure lake. VWhatthen? T he beginning of this evil] is trom 


\\'rath, the which by frequent exercilcs having {atihed her appcrite with mur- 


| thers and bloud, and forgotten all C lemencie; and driven Humanitic from his 


_— 


" — 


hcart, finally additeth himſclte to all Crucitie, T bey therefore laugh and arc 
clad, andemiov much plcalure, and hauctheir lookes farre different from thoſe 
that arc angne, they ore cruel], yet quiet in their mindes. T hey lay, that Hanr- 
bai faid when he law a trench filled with mans bloud. 0h fare /pectacie. How 
farre more worthiea thing hadit ſeemed to him, had he ſcene a River or Lake 


rlied therewith? What wonderit thou take fo ſpeciall adehightin this ſpe&tacic 


| when a« thou wert borne to bloud, and from thine intancie haſt beene trained 


vpin murthers. T he proſperous tortune of thy Crueitie ſhall follow rhec for 
twentic yearcs ſpace, and thalleucry where yecld thine eyes agratctu!] ſpectz- 
cle, thou {halt ſee thus both about T raſimenum, and about Cannas, and laſtly 


abour | 
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Of Anger. | o2t 


| ſome magnificent ation worthie the beholding crycd out in Grecke. 0h King- 
ly exploit. What had this Yole/ius done had he beenea King? This was not wrath 
but a greater and more incurable cuill, x 
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| PESSP-rrue(lairh be)as itis fauourableto honeſt things, ſois ſhediſplea- | Thar the wie 
#744 cd withdithogeſt, Whatit it bee ſaid that Vertuce ought both | #47 vor /b- 


el toth s mg. 


9 / & co bec bumble and to begreat ? But he that ſaith thus will have | jg, 5” 
2 E ® herexrolled and repreſſed. Becaule joy in pertorming ary no- whence procee- 
| _ act chaler, 


| 4 table ation, 1s fPparant and magnilicent, anger an deſpight | 
conceiucd by reaſon of another mans ſinne, is the ſigne of a ſordid ard ha!e | 
minde. Neb or will vertue cuer fo tarre forget her (cltc as aiter thee hath ſup- 
pre:;ÞQ.d vices,ſhce ſkould imitate them. It is his dutic tochaſtice wrath, which 
15 inno '57t better but often times worſe, then thole offences, where:vith thee 
15 diſpicalcd. Ir is proper and naturall tor vertue to rejoyce and be glad, to bee 
angric isnot for her dignitie, no more then to mourne. But ſadneſle ts the com- 
panion of wrath, and anger after the repentance, and after the repulſeconuer- 
eeth it ſe]fe alwaics into ſadneſſe. And if it be the at of a wiſe manto be diſplca. 
(cd apainit linnes, his diſpleaſores ſhall increaſe ifrhey be more great, and it will 
follow that the wiſe man {hall not be {imply angric, but wrathfull. But if we 
neither belceuc thatgreat or frequent anger hath place in a wiſe-mans minde. 
\Whatis the cauſe why we wholly diſcharge him, not from this affeRion,there 
ſay I, can be no meaſure, it he muſt be angric according to the waight of cuery 
| mans offence. For cither he ſhall be vnjult,if he equally bediſpleaſcd with vn- 
| equall finne, or moſt wrathfull if hee hath beene 1ncenſed (o oftenas offences 
| have deſerued diſpleaſure, And whatis more vaworthy then that a wiſe-mans 
affections ſhould depend on another mans wickedneſſe. Fuen Socrates himſelfe 


will forbeare to bee able to bring back the ſame countenance home with him, 
which he carricd out of dorcs. 


A 


cs. 
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CHAP VIE 


Þ Vt if a wiſe-manoughtto bee diſpleaſed againſt diſſolute behaui- | He concluderh 
@ our, andincenſed and agricued at wickedneſle, there is no man broad 


»* more miſerable then he : he mult needes ſpend the whole courſe | that a wiſe-mex 
of his life inanger and ſadnefſe, For what moment ſhallthere be | cormrhe avgrie 
whcrcin he ſhall not ſce ſome matters that are to be diſallowed: | —— rag 

as oftenas he ſhall goe out of dores he mult paſle by wicked , couctous, prodi- | /eeth. 

gall and impudent men, and ſuch as have becne made happic thereby, his cies | 

(hall beturned towards no place , wherein they tinde nor occaſions of diſlike ? 

Hecannortfiue if he be diſpleaſed fo often asthe cauſe requireth. Theſe ſoma- 

ny thouſand menthart trot to the Palace carly in the morning, how bad cauſes, ' 

nay how farre worſe Lawyers hace they ? One of theſe complaineth againſt 


his Fathers will , where hee hath occaſion ro content himlclfe therewith. | 
| 2 _ Another 
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Lucius Annens Seneca_. 


L1s, 2. | 


M{-*mor 


 allora few men brokenthclaw. All the world 1s armed, as it were'vpon the 
' tound ot a rrompet, to contound and mixeright and iuſtice with wickednefle. 


Another pleadeth againit his mother : Another, accuſeth his Neighbour of 
lome crime, wherein he himlſclte is more maniteitly faultic, and heis choſen to 
be Iudgein thole cauſes wherein he himlelte hath moſt offended, the baddei) 
cauſc is fauoured by all men, and thx Counſailer that pleadeth vprightly is 
difpraced , why proſecute I cucry particular ? when thou ſeeſt the Courts of 
pleas ſtuffed with people, and the barres taken vp with all ſorts of people, and 
thar great place wherein the molt part of the people \hcw themſclucs, know 
this thatin that place there are as many vices as there are men. Amongſtthele | 
men that walkein long gownes there 1s no Peace, each of theſe will ſell one an- 
other tor a little gaine. | 
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CHMP.V-FELE 


x O man taketh profit, but by another mans loſle, they hatethe | 
happic man, they contemn-<rhe miſcrable z they are agricucd ax | 
thcir Superiours , any are gricuous totheir inferiours; thy are 
proyoked by diucrs 
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& 
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miy by reprooteand puniſhment bee healed. Impieric and iniulticearc vpon 
theirrelits, & forcibly iuſt againſt vertue ; day by day the deſire of euill increa- 
(cth, and modeſtie decreaſeth. DiſloJution hauing driven from her all reſpeRt 
otequiricand right, hath viurped vpon all things at her pleaſure ; neitherare 
hainous crimes now a-daics committed in {ccret; they are perpetrated inthe 
view and cycotail men. And ſuch prcheminence and power hath wickedneſle 
gotten 11 euery place, ſo decp]y is thee poſicſicd of all mens hearts, that inno- 
cence, hich in times paſt, was rarc, at this day is wholly extinguiſhed, Haue 


or from bes Hoſt the gueſt may be {ecurd, 

Nor he whom law and marr127e ha; alotted 

To be a Father can remame a(ſurd, 

But by his Somne 11:5 death wii be completed. 

trien "ſrap twixt brothers may be harily found, 

The hu;band ſeckes occaſion to depi ine 

ir; wife of life, and ſhee would him confound : 

 - rmraged Stepaames daily doe con;riue 

0 mmgie poiſons, and the ſonne agaime © 
To get his Fathers wealth wouid [ce him [laine_-. 


j 
\ (14 part of wickedrefle ts this ? hcc hath not deſcribed the —_ i 
| | Ort © 
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Lt n.2. Of Auger. 


* | ofa fattious common-weale, armed one againſt another, the fathers following | 
one part, and the children another, all the Countric fired by their hands that | ',,,,;v,.., of 
' ihould defend it, the troups of hor{men ſcouting out on cuery {1de todiſconer | . 


| 


| the places, whether the condemned men wereretired, the fountaines poiſoned, 
 theplague ſpred abroad by artificiall mcanes, the trenches digged by the chil- 
| drenagainit their owne fathers, that were belieged, the priſons tull of capriues, 
| the tyrannics, the ſecret counſailes, whence hath followed the ruine of King- 


| domes and other publiqueeſtates, the whoordomes, deflonrings, rauiſhings, | 
 infamons and excerable vncleanneſle, all which things reputed for glorious | 
| and notable exploits are called wicked, when a man may hinder and extin- | 


| 


| guiſhrhem. | 
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3 Ddec now vnto theſe the publique periuries of the people, the 
WD&g breach of alliances, the pillage carried away to him,tharhath the 
greateſt power, the deceipts, the thetrs, the cauils, tricks of fo e- 
uill truſt in ſo great a number, that wee had necde of three times 
wv as large places of iuftice as we haue, to decide them in: if thou 
' wit haue a wiſe-man diſpleaſed ſo much as the indignitie of their wickedneſle 
requireth, inſteed of being angric hawill be conſtrained to be madde.' Rather 
thinke thou this that he ought nor to be angrie at errours. For what if a man 
(hould be angrie with thoſe that ſtumble in the darke, or againſt the deafe, be- 
cauſe they doe not that which they are commanded, becauſe they vnderftand 
tnot ? or againſt children, who in ſtead of thinking on their duties, buſic them- 
eluesin play and ſporting with their equals, wharif thou wouldeſt bee angrie 
with thoſe that are ſick, with ſuch as are old and wearicd ? Amidit thereſt of 
theincommoditics of mans life, this is one the darkeneſle of our mindes, and 
nor only the nece{htie of erring , but the loue of crrours. It thou wilt not bee 
diſpleaſed with any man, pardon all men; and excuſc the infirmitie of man- 
 kinde. But if thou beeſt angrie, both with yong and old, becauſe they offend ; 
' bediſpleaſed alſo with little infants, becauſe hereafter they will bee vicious. Is 
 thereany man angry with children, who by reaſon of their tender yeares know 
8ot howtodiſcernethings?It is a more great and iuſtcr excuſe tobe a man then 
' child : weare borne to this condition to becreatures ſubiefas well to the in- 
| irmitics of the mind as ofthe body, not blockiſh nor ſtupide, but ſechas abuſe 
yr vnderſtanding. The one of vs ſcrue for example of vices vnto the other. 
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very one follow thoſe that goe before, although it bee in the way of errour. 


\Vhy ſhould they nat be excuſed if all of them goaſtray inthe publique way ? | 
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CHAIE XX. 


Res ccucriticof a Generall is intended againſt private offenders, but | 
then is pardon neceſſarie, where his whole Armic hath forſaken | 
YAM him. What taketh away a wiſe mans wrath ? the mu!tirude of | 
Ke) (Had offenders. He vnderſtandeth hoy vniuſtand dangerous a thing | 
AS itistobc diſpleaſcd witha guiltie multitude: Heracir/16 a5 often as 
he went forth a dores, anFfaw about him ſuch a multitude of cuill l1vers, - y 
rdInci 
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of the former 
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prove that « 
W//t Man Cannot 
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h:n.(elfe with /o 
many miſeries, 
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| ſecure. Remember thee in this pls of Laberianzs verſes, which being ſpoken 


' people attentive vnto it, then if a ſpeech had beene vrtered that teſtified the 


rather mendying wickedly, he wept ; hauing compathon of all thoſe that met 
him with aioytull and contented countenance, being himſelte milde in minde, 
and feeble in heart, and ſuch a one as deſ{crucd to bee deplored himſclfe. Con- 
tratiwiſeitis ſaid that Democritus neuer lookt abroad without laughing, ſotri- 
' flingrepurcd he all choſe things which were ſeriouſly doneand fought after. 
Where inthis world is there any place tor Anger? All rhings are eyther to be 
laughed at,orto be lamented. A wiſe-man will not be angric with thoſe thay 
' offend. Why ? Becauſc he knoweththat no man is borne wiſe, butis made 
| wiſc:he knowes thar in cucry age there arc few that become wiſe, becauſe he 


\ thenfor Anger to be in tempeſt and tumult tor nothing ? Morcouer, thoſe | 


vnderſtandeth the condition of human lite, burno wiſe-man will be argrie with 
nature; for whatifhe would wonder becauſe that apples grow not on wilde 
bramblcs? what if hee wonder why thornes and buthes beare not cxquilite 
fruitc? no man is angry with nature when {hc excuſeth che imperfection. A 
wiſe-man therefore 15 peaceablc,and remitteth faults,not an cnemie but an ad- 
monithcr ofthoſc that doc amiſſe with rhi< minde daily walketh he out, Ma- 
ny will meete mein the way that are addicted to wine, many lechers, many 
that are vngratctull,many couerous mcn, and many that are poſlcfſcd withthe | 
furieofambition. All thefe men will heentcrtameas courteouſly as the Phy- 
litian doth his licke patients. Is hediſplcaſed either with his Sailers or his Ship 
whoſc Barkc hauing her timbers looſe hath a great leake, and (inketh in much 
water? Herathcr helpeth them, he calkerh the veſſel! ro keepe out the waves, | 
bedriuvethout thereſt and thurs vp the holes that appeare, and reſifteth by his 
continuall labour and pumping,thofcthat arc yet vndifcouered,neyther there: | 
fore intermitteth he becauſe ſo much wasgotren out, as was enteredin. We 
had needeof fuccours of long continuance againſt ſo continnall and fruitfull e- 
uils, notthatthey may ceaſc,bur lcaft they oucrcome. 
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CHAP XL 


Þ Rath, ſaith he,is profitable becauſe ſhe cſcapeth contempr, and 
d terrifictheuill men. F ir{t ot all wrath, if tbe as much worth as 
Y itthreatneth, tor this very cauſe, becauſe ir is tertible,it is there- 
fore hatcfu]l. Butt is more dangerous to be fearcd then tobe. 
deſpiſed : but if it be without feare, it is more expoſed tocon+} 
rempt,and fubic& ro deriſion, For what thing is morc vaine and ridiculous } 


things thatare terrible are not therefore more great ; and I would not hauc 
that ſaid by a wiſe-man which might be ſaid by a ſavage beaſt : thatthe weapon 
of a wilde beaſt is to be feared. W hat,is not the ague, the gowt,an vicereuill? Is | 
there therefore any goodneſſein theſe, or contrariwiſeare not all thing: more 
diſdained,filthie and contemptible,in that they are fearcd ? Angeris of her ſclfe | 
deformed,and not to be feared, yetisit feared by divers men as a deformed vi- | 
zard by intants. But why doth not feare alwayes fall vpon the head of him 
that is the author thereof? Neyther is there any man feared that is himſelfe 
in the T hearter,in the middeſt of the ciuill warres, no otherwiſe made all the 
publique aftetion. 
He needs muſt feare many whom many mentfeare. 
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Of Anger, 


So hath nature ordained,that he who thinketh himſelfe great, becauſe his fea- 
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' red,is not himſelfe exempt from fcare. How much tremble Lions vpon the 
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(caſt noyle? An vnacquainted ſhadow, voyce, and odertroubleththole bealts 
which are the hercelt. All thoſe which aftright others are allraid themſclyes. 
T herc is no cauſe theretore why any wiſe-man ſhould delirerto be tearcd. 
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CHAF Ath 


BFEFEyther therefore let any man thinke that wrath is great, becauſc 
$ lhe cauſeth her ſeltero be feared, becauſe therearc certain things 
ca Whicharethe moſt contemprtible and yetarc feared, as venomes, 
and ſome impoiſoned meatcs, and a bite or ſting ot bealts. Ney- 
theris itto be wondred at, when asa line diſtinguiſhed with tea- 
thers,containeth the greateſt heards of wilde beaſts,and driucth them into the 
T oyles,and by their ctics theyare called care; for vainc things are 2ffraid of 
nothing. The ſhaking ota Charior, and the ratling of the whecles driucth a 
Lion into his denne ; the cric of a Hogge territieth an Elcphant. So theretore 
is Anger fearcd as a [ſhadow 15 by infants, asa redde teather is by wilde bealts. 
Thispathon hath nothing tirmeand powertull in her ſelfe, but the is onely the 
Bug-Beare of vaine mindes. Wickedneſſe, faith he, muſt be baniſhed our of 
the worldit thou wilt exterminate wrath, and as the one of theſe things is im- 
pothble ſoisthe other. Firſt ofall a man may be warme, although that naru- 
rally it be Winter, and he may be temperatealthough the hotteit moneths do 
raigne. Burt by the bcnchre ofthe place he is exemptcd from the intempera- 
turcofthe ycare,or by the paticnce of his bodie he oucrcommeth the ſenſe off 
them both. Burrtake this to the contrary , thou mult needes take vertue firſt 
outofthy minde,beforechouentertaine wrath, becauſe vertues hauc no corre- 
ſpondence with vices; and no more at the ſame time can an angry man be a 
go0d man,then hethar is ſicke be a whole man, All wrath, faith he, cannot be 
taken away outofthe minde,neyther doth the nature of:man permit him this. 
But there 15nothing ſo difficult and dangerous, which a mans minde cannot 0- 
ucrcome,and that continuall meditation bringeth not in vie, and no affections 
areſo fierce and obitinate which are nor tamed by diſcipline. Whatſocucr the 
minde hath enioyned himſelte he bath obrained. Some haue gotten that go. 
uernement ouer themſclues that they will neuer laugh, ſome have giuenover 
wine, ſome lecherie,and ſome haue framed their bodics ro-forbcare all water, 
another by accuſtoming himlſelfe to lcep little, harh gotren ſo much priuiledge 
that heis neucr wearic of waking, ſome haue learned ro runne vpon ſmall and 
ſender ropes, and to beare great and mightic burthens, farrc exceeding the 
ſtrength of any man, and to diue into the greateſt depthes, and without any 
breathing torcmainelong time inthe botrom of the Seas, 
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CHAP XIE 


Herearea thouſand other things wherein an obſtinate reſolution 
3 ſurmountcth all other impediments, and ſheweth thar there 1s 
> nothing difficult to him that hatb relolucd himſcltetobe patient. 

\ All theſe of whom I haue ſpoken before, hauc had norecompence 
of their trauaile,or ifthey haue recciued any,it wasno great mat- 
rer. 
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cr. For what honour hath that T umbler gotren,who hath learned to daunce 
vpon aropc:! that1s exerciled to bearc a waightic burthen vpon his necke,that 
hath learncd to rel{traine his eyes trom ſleeping ? rhat is taughtto diuc into the 


| þottom ot the Sca? T heſelarbors get butlittlereward. Shall not we entertain 
' patience,whoare to expe fo grear a reward as the tranquilitie of a happie 


Se eo 


IIS 
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minde? How greatathing 151t to flic from wrath, which 1s the greateſt cull, 
and with her to auoyde the other paſſions, which accompanic her,asrage,inhu- 
man-tie.crucltic,and furie ? \Wearc not to ſecke our proteQion from any, ney- 
cher ought we to cxcule and diſſemble ourlibertic, by ſaying,that eyther this is 
profitable or that incuitable; tor what errour hath wanted a Patron? Thou 
Art not to lay that itcannot be cut off, we are {icke of curable diſeaſes; and na- 
ture her ſelte that creatcd vs for the beſt, will affilt vs if we will be amended. 
Neytheras ſome men haue ſaid,is the way to vertues dangerous and difficulr, 
they are caiily come by. I will inſtruct you in no vaine matter. T he way vnto 
blellcd life is cafe, tollow the ſame ina good houre,and vnder the fauourt ofthe 
gods. There is moredithcultic in doing thoſe things which you doe. For what 
15 more contenting then the tranquiliticof the minde ? W hat more laborſome 
then wrath ? \What more remille then clemencic? What morcturbulent then 
crueltic ? Chaſtitie isal waics art lciſure,difſolution full of bufineſſe; to conclude, 
the cuſtodie of all vertue is calie,contraritwile, vices colt oy much in entertay- 


ning them. Muſt wrath be remoued ? T his in part conteſle they likewiſe who | 


ſay,rhatitisto be moderatedand diminilhed. Letit be wholly given ouer : be- 
caule it will protite nothing : without her a man may morecalily and readily 
roote out wickedneſle, the euill ſhall be puniſhed and brought to a better 
pailc. | 


PHAPS XEETH: 


\\iſe-man effeReth al thoſe things which he ought todo, without 
5) the atfittance of any cuill thing; neyther will he intermixe any 
7, a) thing which may trouble himin the goucrnment thereof. An- 

2X» per therefore is neuer to be admirtcd, yet is it ſometimes to bedit- 
{cmblcd,itthe flowe mindes of the auditorie are ro be ſtirred vp. 
Fuenas we pricke torth our ſturdic horſes by ſticke and ſpurre, to performe 
theirrace. Sometimes they arcto be pur in teare, when reaſon cannot per- 
{wade, It 15 no lefle profitable to be angrie then to mourne,then to feare. What 
then ? Donot ſome caules fall out which prouoke Anger? Butcuen then moſt 
eipectally ate we to get the ſtart of her. Neyther is 1t a hard matter to oucr- 
com tuecmind,when as the wraſtlers alſo being excrciſedin their batelt parr, yet 


ſuiter they [trains and trokes that they may ſpend his forces wich whom they | 


contend ;zneyther iirike they when wrath perſwadcth them, bur when occalt- 
oncommandcth them. Iris reported that P3rrhus an excellent Maſter in wraſt- 
I1ng and other cxercifes, was wont to command thoſethat were his Schojlersto 
rctraine from Anger. For itis Angerthat troubleth Arrt,and conſidercth which 
way {he may hurt,nothow {he may preuent. Reaſon therefore oftentimes per- 
{wad-th patience, wrath revenge, and we that might cſcape the firſt cuils, arc 
thru:tintogreater. Somehath the contumely of one word not diſ-jeſted with 
dilcrerion,caſt into cxale.and they that would not buricand beare a trifling iv- 


Uurie inſliience, hauc beene ouerwhelmed with moſt grieuous calamiries; in 
| | bricke, | 
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' niſhed,they haue drawne themlſelues vndera leraile yoke. 
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CHAT XV: 


merge Fs () make thee know ({atth he) that wrath hath ſomewhat gene- 
E 5&Y) rous in it,thou ſhalt find that the Germanes and Scithians(which 


are free Nations)are much inclined vnto wrath; which commeth 
> to paſlc becauſe their ſpirits (which by nature are ſtrong and ſo- 
"7, - lide) are ealily moved and prone vnto Anger, eſpecially before 
they be tempered and mollified by diſcipline. Thetearecertain paſſions which 
| never take holde-faſt but on the ſtrongeſt ſpirits: euen as the molt (trongeit and 
fuitfulleſt Coppiſe grow on the land which is leaſt manured and a Forreſt flo- 
 riſheth in a fruitfull ſoylc. Therfore the mindes that by narurc are moit ſtrong- 
| etendure Anger,& being fierie & hore, ſufter nothing that is little and feeble ; 
| butthar vigor 15 imperte&,as in all things without Art, which grow only by the 
benefite of nature, which except rhey be quickly ramed,that which was diſpo- 
{ed ro become valour is conuerted into audaciouſnes and raſhnes. VW hat, arc 
not thoſe ſpirits which are gentle and traMtable leſſe vicious? and are they not 
accompanied with mercie,loue,and honeſt ſhame? I will therefore ſhew thee a 
ood diſpoſirion.cuen in thoſe things that arecuill; but therefore arc they not 
vices,although they arc ſignes ofa berter nature. Morcoucr, all theſe Nations 
free in their hierceneſſe,according to the cuſtome of Lions and Wolues,as they 
cannot ſeruc,lothey cannot command : for they haue not the force of a hu- 
mane vnderſtanding,bur ſuch as is beaſtly and intrafable; but no man can go- 
uzrne,except he that can be gouerned, 


| CHIP XVI 


Or the moſt part therefore the Empire remained amongſtthoſe 


briefe, being not able to endure, that aior of theirgrearlibertie lhould bedimi- | 
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AS, Nations which line vnder a milder clime : they thar are bred to- 
wards the Northward and in coldecountrics, haue their mindes 
moſt vnatraRable, as the Poet ſaith, 


And like wvnto their heauen, 


They (faith hee) are reputed to be the moſt generous beaſts that are moſt 
| wrathfull. He is deceiucd that induceth them for an cxample to men, who 

tor reaſon vſe violence : man in ſtead of violence hath reaſon. Neyther is 

that paſſion profitable inthem : all ficrcenefle helpeth Lions, teare Harts, vi- 
| olence theHawke,flight the Doue : neyther is that true, that the moſt excel- 
 lenteſt creatures arc the moſt ſubiet to Anger. Shall I thinke thoſe wilde 
beaſts better which liue by rapine, becauſe they are moſt fell ? I had rather 
commend the patience ofthe Oxeand thoſe Horſes that are goucrned by the 
bridle. But whatis thc cauſe thou ſhouldeſt revoke man to ſuch vnhappic ex- 
amples, when thou haſt the world and God, who amongſt all other liuing cre- | 
atures, he onely imitateth and onely vnderſtandeth? They are accountcd the 
| moſt ſimpleſt men of all other that are moſt angric. For they are compared to 
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name to fooles,to letchers and prodigall ſpenders, and ſuch as are nor cunning 
enough in their follics. 
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|CH AP. XVII. 


> 3 N Orator (ſaith he) that is moued and angrie is ſometimes the 
| © INvs better, why notifhe counterfeit his Anger? For Players inpro- 
hon, S& nouncing their ſpceches,although they be not angyſe, yermouc 
7 # thepcople ; but in acting the wrathtull man cunningly, And 
before the Tudges likewtlc, and betore the people, and wherelve. 
uer wearc to confirmeother mens mindes in our opinion, ſometimes wee our 
ſelucs will faine to be diſpleaſed, ſometimes counterteit teare, ſometim;s com- 


fraudulent and cunning fellowes,and ſeeme to be imple, becaule they are dif. | 
coucred, whom I would not call ſimple but improuident. For we affigne this | 


1lion to confirme the ſame in other men. And oft-times that which true at. | 


| f*&ion could not have effected, imitation of affeRion hath pcrformed. Ir is a 


faint minde, faith he,thatis without Anger. It1strue, jt he haue nothing more 
werfull chen Anger in him; neyther mult he be athicte, neyther ſuch a one 
as is robbed, neyther mercitull, nor cruell, the heart of the one is foo tebder, the 
other too obduratc. Let the wiſe-man bee tempcrate, andin executing thar 
which hc hath to doe rcſolutely, let him cntertaine courage and not Anger. 
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CHAP. AVI 


Fcavſe we haue examined thoſe queftions which concerne An- 
ger, Ict vs now deſcend vnto the remedies thereof. T hey are 
two in my iudgement : the one, that we fall not into Anger, the 
5” other,notto [inne when we are angrie. Asin thecure of our bo- 
2 dics,there are ſome precepts to maintain health,otherſome how 
toreftoreit when it 15 decayed,ſo ro ſurmount diſpleaſure there 15 one meanes 
to repulleit,another to repreſſe it. Some ſhall be raught which are pertinent, 
and neccfſaric tor the whole lite, and they ſhall be devided into education, and 
the ycares that follow. Education requireth greatdiligence,and is greatly pro- 
ſirable and neceſſaric : for it 15 an calic matter to faſhion & order tender minds, 
and thole vices are hardly rooted out in vs, which have grown with vs. A ticry 
nature is a proper ſubiett of wrath, tor whereas therceare foure elements, hre, 
watcr,ayre,and carth,ſo have they their equall qualitics, colde, hote, drie and 
moylt.So then the mixture ofthe elements is the c2ule of the varietic otplaces, 
creatures, bodics,and manners; thence commeth it that mens minds arc more 
inclined to this or that,according as the vigor ofthe clement aboundeth more 
orleſſe in them ; thenceit is that we fay and call ſome Regions moilt,ſom dric, 
ſome hote,and ſome colde. T he ſame differences arc there betwixt men and 


beaſts. 
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— T importeth very much to vnderſtand how much humiditic 0: 
Gy heate cuery one bath in hum,and according tothe element that is 


8. / \C heat will make wrathfull men ; tor hre 13:atine-and Pcrmancent. 
| The mixcure of coldc maketh men colde; tor colde is of a {low aridheauiens- 
| ture. Some thercforc ot our {ettare of the opinion, that wrath is enkindlcd in 
| the breaſt, by reaſon of the blood that boyleth abour the heart. The cauſe 
| wh y this place 1s eſpecially athgned vnto Anger,is no other, then that of all the 
| whole badicthe breaſt 13the hoteſt, 'I hey that haue more moiſture in them, 
their Anger increaſeth by little and little, becauſe their heat is not preparcd, but 
| is gotten by motion. T he diſpleaſurcs theretore of children and women are 


drier ages wrath is vehement & ſtrong, but without increaſe, notadding much 
vntoit lelte,becauſe colde followeth the declining beate. Olde men arc teftie 
and alwayes complaining as ſicke men doe, and fuch as begin ro recover their 
| hea!th,or that by la{htudeor bioud Jerring have loft a part of their hear. In the 
| famecitate are they thatare extremely tranſported with thirſt and hunger,and 
' who haue no bloud intheir bodics, neither thrive by thar they ear, but conſume 


' daily. Wine cnkindleth wrath , becaule it increaſcth heate according to cucry | 


; mans nature, 
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CHAP. XX, 


223. Vch moucd are ſome whenthey are drunk, ſome when they arc 
SA A tcaſting : neither tis there any other cauſe, why they arc moit 
2 V/#| [ wrathtull that have yellow haire and redde taces, who have ſuch 
\ (cz c) p a color by nature,as other men arc wont to haue, when they are 
 &W@\ dilplcalcd ; forthcir bloud is (wift and much troubled. But cuen 
| asnaturediſpoſcth ſome men vntocholer, ſo happen there many cauſes which 
{ maydothelike that nature doth. Some hath itckenetleand thermiuric of the 
| bodice drawne into this,otherſome laborand continuail warching, nights ſpent 
| Ingreat thoughr,and deſires,and loves; and whatſoever clſe thac were hurttull 
; tothe bodie or minde,or preparcth the {1cke-mans heart to complaints. Bur a!l 
| theſeare but beginnings and caules,and cultom can do very much,which it it be 
depraued nourithes the vice. It is a hard thing to change natnre,neucr 15 1t pol- 
: ible rodiſſeuer the elements,whereot things arc compoſed,atrerrhey arc once 
' mixcd. But it will be profitable to know this, to the end we may torbid them 
; wine that are of hote natures, which Plato ſuppoleth ro be burtfull ro children, 
 andtherfore forbiddeth vs to adde tire to fire. Neither are they to becrammed 
' with meats,for their bodies arc ealily diſtended, & their minds like their bodies 
| luddenly arc pufled vp. Letlabour exerciſe them without laſlitude, thactherr 
| heare may be diminiſhed & not conſumed,% that the over great feucr in them 
; *kimmcd and (erled.Patiimelikewiſe will profit them, becauſe a mocerate piea- 
lure quickneth the mind,and temperateth it alſo. Thoſe that are of a moiſt, drie, 
and coldecomplexion, there is no danger in their dilplcaſures, yet are greatcr 
Vice5to be feared in them,as fearc,difficultie,deſperation and ſuſpicions. 
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molt predominant ina man,ſfuch are his manners. T he mixture of 
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CHAP. X Xl. 


& Vch mindcs theretore areto bee tempered and nouriſhed, and to | 
be animarcd with delights. And becauſe weeareto vie ſome re 
medics againſt Anger, ſome other againſt ſadneſle, and that 
theleare nor only to be cured by different , but contrary meanes. 

: We willalwayes haucacare of that, which is increaſing, Ir ſhall 
profit very much ſay I, to haue our children well infiructed in the beginning, 
But the manner of gouerning isdifhcult , becauſe wee muſt indeuour that wee 
nourith not Anger inthem, ordull and dampe their ſpirits. The matter had 


' need of diligent obſeruation. For both that which j3to bee extolled and that 
| whichis to be depreſſed is nouriſhed with the like, and ſuch thingsas reſemble 
| docoftentimes deceiue him,thatis moſt diligent, The mindincreaſcth by liber- 
ie, and is embaſcd by ſervitude. Praiſe the ſame, and it rowleth it ſelfe,and fil- 
 lethvs withgreatexpeQation , yet both. theſe ewo expedients ingenderinſo- 
| lence and wrath. Sothereforc is he robe governed betweene both, that ſome» 
| times we vſea bridle, ſometimes a ſpur, that his minde may ſuffer nothing that 
 15baſe and ſeruile. Let himneuer hauc necd to intreat any thing humbly, nei- 


ther let it profic him though hce hath ſo ſubmiſhucly intreated, If wee grant 


\ himany thing, letit bee rather by alleadging vnto him, that he hath juſt cauſe 


to demaund the ſame, and that we hauercgard vnto his former bchauiour, and 
hope that hee will doe better hereafter , as hee promilſeth, In his exerciſes a- 
mong(t his companions, let ys neither ſufter him to be oucrcome, nor to bec an- 


' grie. Let vs indeuqur that he may bee alwayes familiar with thoſe with whom 
. heets wontro contend, and thatin hisexerciſes hee accultome himſelte not to 
| kauva willto hurt, but to overcome. As oft as he hathgotren the vpper hand, 
or hath done any thing that is praiſe worthie, let vs not ſufter him to be proud 


or to boalt thereof, tor boaſting followerh joy, and pride and to much eſteeme 
of himſc!te, boaſting. Ve wil giue him ſome recreation, yer wil we neither ſuf- 


. ter him- to be flothtu!l or idle, and aboue all thinges will detaine him fromthe 
' rouch of pleaſures. For nothing more inkindlcth wrath, then an overdelicate 


and Jaintic cducation: and therefore the onely childe, ro whom weegiueliber- 
ue, and theſe Pupilsthatare ctr ro their owne pleaſures,arc ordinarily the moſt 
corrupted. The childe thar huth had his will in euery thing, whoſe mother 
hath ordinarily dricd the tearcs from khiscycs, who hath had a maſter afhgned 
him according to his owne fancie , will neuer ſufferan inurie patiently. Seeſt 
thon how everic greatcr Fortune is attended with agreater anger? T his appea- 
rethin Rich men, in Noble men, in Magiitrates eſpccially when as whatſoever 


' vainencllc and levitie was intherr braines, tindeth a it Winde to carricit away. 
| Felicitie nourtſheth wrath, as ſoone as the troopes of flatterers arc incamped a- 
| bout proud men. T hey wilſay vnto thee. that ſhall hee anſwer thee, thoureſpecteſt 


nt thy ſelfe accor dns to the oreatne(ſeof thy F tate, thou abeſeſt thy ſelfe onermuch 
And other [uch like ſufhcient to intangle the wiſct hearres, and ſuch as have 
been? prudently brought vp from there infancie. Lerchil6hood therefore be | 


 tarre remoucd trom flatterie. Let him heare nothing bur truth, let him learne 


teare, modeltie, obedienceto hisclders, and dutic, and rcuercnce. Let him cx- 
tort nothing from thee by frowardneſſe. T hart which was denied him when he 


Oo 


- wept, letir beegiven him when he is quict. Ler him ſee his Parents riches, 
 burncrvſerhem: Ler him be reproucd for his cuill deeds. 
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CHAP XY 


Cy As tendants, who are peaceable and gentle. That which is render | 779"w Prone 
| layeth holde on that which is neareſt vnto ir, and groweth | 
with it, and becommeth like vnto it, Divers children thar have | 
growne1n yeares, haue repreſented the manners of their Nurſes 
' and maſters. A young childe brought vp with Plato, returned hometo his Pa- | 
' rents houſe, and hearing his Father exclaime and chide gricuoully ſaid, / haxe 
| never ſeene the likewith PL 4T o. Tdoubtnot but thar he imitated his father ſo0- | 14,1 44 
' ner then Plato. Let his diet bealwayes ſlender. Let his attire be modeſt and an-  ſouldbe ed 
ſycrablero that of his equals, He hall ncuer bec angrie thatany is compared | © 
' with him, whom trom the beginning thou haſt made equall with many. Bur : 
theſe things appertaine vntoour children. For in regard of our ſelues the for- 
' tuncof our birth, and of our bringing vp cannot giue any place vnto corrcRti- | 

on,nor for the precepts to inſtrution. Wee mult only prouide for the time to | 
, come, and rcliſt the tirſt occalions. But the cauſe of anger is the opinion of in- | 
| wurie, whcreunto wee muſt noteaſily giuecredit nor entertaine the hiſt reperts | 
' and proofes how cuident and manifeſt ſocuer they be. For ſome thingsthatare | 4remedie of 
fallen hauc an appearance of truth, wee muſt alwaycs giuctime: fortimediſ} | 457 #2tts 
| coucreth truth. Let notourcares bee open vnto Tale-bearers. Let this vice HS $90 
| of humane nature be ſuſpe&ed by vs, and made knowne vnto vs, that is to ſay, 
that what we vnwillingly heare, we vawillingly belecue,and before wee iudge, 


we are angrie. 
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| CHU XLXHET | | 


Þ Hat? are wenotonly moucd and inforced by accuſations, but alſo | rhe/rcondto 
trauailed with ſuſpitions ? andinterpreting wee not the worſt of | f*/1/71tinr, 
othcr mens lookes and {miles ; are wee not diſpleaſed with thoſe 
that areinnocent? We muſt therefore plead with our [elues, the 
| cauſe of him that is abſent, and hold our anger in ſuſpcnce. For 
man may exact the puniſhment whichis delaied, but hee cannor remedieit 
aterit isexecuted, The Tyrant killeris well knowne, who being apprehen- | Ser Laertius 
ded before his atrempt was performed and tortured by Hippizs tothe end hee pan = 
(hould diſcoucr his confederates : hee reckoned vp the names of all che T'y- | phivpybers ard 
rants friends that ſtood about him, who in his knowledge were moſt caretull of | Pluracch 64 
his proſperitic and life, and when he had commanded euecric one of ther to bee __ 
ſlaine, whom he had nominated, he asked him : 15there any more, yet remaining? 
Thy ſelfe ( ſaid he) only for I haue left none elſe aliue that is dcare vnto thee - | 
Wrath was the meanes that made the T yrant to lend his affiſtanceto the 
Tyrant killer, and to murther his owne Guard, with his owric ſword, How | 
more couragiouſly dclt _AMexander ? who when hee had read his mothers Epi- 
tle; wherein he was admoniſhed that he ſhould beware to bee impoyſoned by 
his Phyſician Philip , drunke of his preſented potion without any affright. Hee | 
had more confidence in his friend , and wortkie was hee to enioy ſo vpright a 
Phylitian, and worthie to make ſuch a one. This praiſe I in Ilexander the 
more, becauſe no man was more ſubie& vnto anger, and the rarer goucrnment 
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the Ciuill warres demeancd himſclte fo mercitully. For bauing intercepted 
a packet of diuers letters that were written to Pompey, from thole that ſeemed 
to haue held the contrarie part, or remained neuters, hee burned them all, ang 


 akhbough hc were accultomed to kcepe a mealurc in his wrath, ycthked he bet- 
 tcr toadmit no mcanes. He held it ro be a moſt gratetull meanes of pardon to 


be ignorant of that wherein cucric man had offended. Credulitie doth much 


| milchicte and ott times we oughtnor to give carc therevnto becauſein ſome- 
. things it is better ro bee decotucd then todiltrult. 


—_ — © 


CHAP, ANLIEH 


\£ "I: 5&9V ſpiton and coniecture which are two betrayers ofthe minde, arc 


 whoma lntic breath of winde cauſcth roquiuer, T hoſe eyesare veric weake, 


, bideto heare the (craping of a ſtoole thatis drawne by bim? will he ſuffer hun- 


c 
7 
_ he hath not mixed his ſnow with his wine cunningly. 


Tg 7x7 ” Ty 
150 Q Cp tO be bamiihed. He 4th not ſaluted me kindly enough ; Hee hath not 
Sz trjed mee heartily , Ue hath abruptly cut of our diſcourſe ; be iuitedme 
y notto / apper;, T hat mans c0unicnince was more ſtrange thes it was ac- 


caſtomed. Suſpition wantsnoargument: we haue nced of {implici- 


tiv,and the friendly interpretation of things. Let vs beleeue nothing, but that | 


which is ſubic& to the eye, and manifeſt, and as long as oor ſuſpition appeareth 
to bc vaine, let vs chide our credulitie, For this Chaſtiſement will accuſtome vs 
to belecuc nothing calily. : 


CHAP XAXVY- 


Rom thence, doth this foilow,that wee be not exaſperated by the 
{mai]cit and molt ſordid thinges, The Pageis ſcarce ſeruiceable 


\p0n vamade, or atable negligently furniſhed. To bee angrie 
herear, 1s but madnſſe, hee is 1icke , and of anceuill conſtitution 


which are dimmed by beholding a white velture: he is oucr delicate that ſwea- 
teth roſce another man labour. It is reported that there wasa certaine man of 
Sibarts who was called C3n43rides who beholding one that digged theEarth, 
and iitted his mattocke roo high, began roo commplaine himſclfe asif he him- 
icite had traucliee much, and torbad the other to worke any more in his pre- 
lence. T he ſame manltkewiſe complained oftentimes, becauſe he lay vpona 
bed ot roſeleaues. 1VVhercas picaſures hauc inthraled both che minde and the 
bodic therc is nothing that ſcemetrh tolerable, not becauſe they arc hard, but 
1nthat efteminate men ſufler them. For whart 1isthe cauſe, why any mans 
cough, or [nce(ing, or a Flie nyt curiouily enough driuen away, [hould incenſc 
v5, 0ra cup ouerturned, or a key loſt by the carcleſſenefle of a negligent ſeruant 
{lould trouble vs ? Will ſuch a man peaceably endurea publike ſlander, and 
reproches vrged againſt him, in declamations and open Court, that cannot a- 


:erandextremethiritin a winters voyage,who is angrie with his Page, becauſe 
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in Kings, the moreis tro be commended, The like did Carus Ce{ar-who in 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


-/@>2 Herc is nothing therefore, that more nourifheth Anger thenin- 
% remperate and impatient diflojureneſie,the mindeis to bee han- 
PF led hardly that hee may not teele the (troke : except it beegrie- 
3 uous. \Wcarcangrie with theſe trom whom we neither could 
A Q== rcccluc injurie, or thoſe from whom we might recciucit. Some 
of the firſt are without ſence, as wee haue becne wont otten times tocaſt by a 
| booke thats writtenin {mall letters, and haue corne a taulte, oras wecutour 
| garments by rcaſon they arcnot picaling vntovs in their ta(hion. How tond a 
thing isit ro be angrie with theſe which haue not deſerved our diſpleaſure, nei- 
ther feele the ſame ? Bur we arc angrie with thoſe that made them. Firſt, we 
are angric almoſt ordinarily betore we bethinke our ſjucs of this diitinRtion,a- 
' qaine happily the very workmen themſclucs will giuc vs ſufficient ſatisfaftion. 
One of them could not doe better then he did, neither was he negligent in his 
occupation, vpon purpoſe todiſpleale thee. Anuther did it not to oftend thee. 
Incoaciuſion, what is more braine-{tck then to d:{charge and vent the choler, 
wehaue gathered vpon things that havenoſfcnſe? And as itis a tolly ro be an- 
wi 2 heſethitarcinammared creatures, ſoisitas fooliſh ro bediſpleaſed 
' w.ih Ev-5b beaſts, becauſe rhcre is no injuricexcepr it proceede fram diſcourſe 
and 6cl1vcration. T hey can theretore hurt vs as yron ora ſtone, but they.can- 
not doe vs inwrie.But ſome thereare that thinkethemſeluesro be contemned, 
whereas ſome horſes that arc cauly backt by another horſe-man, are ſturdie ro 
another mans riding, as if by jue@gement, not by cuſtome, ana the arte ot hand- 
ling them, ſome beaſts are vntractable ro ſome men. 
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2 Vrt as it is a fooliththing to be angrie with theſe ; ſoought not a 
man to bee difpleaſed with little children, or againſt thoſe that 
; haue as little ſpirit as infants. For all theſc tauſrs in the eye of an 
4&2 cquall Iudge are reputed forinnocence of imprident men. Some 
things there are which cannot hurt, and hauc no power, but that 
which is beneficia!l and holſome, as the immortall gods which ncither will, 
neither can hurt. For their nature is milde and peaceable, and ſo tarre remote 
trom doing other men injuric as themſelues, Madde arc they therefore, and 
| Ignorantot truth, that impute vntothem theraging of the Seas, inmeaſurable 

lhowers. a rigorous wintcr, whenas inthe meane ſpace thereare none of theſc 
| which cither hurt or profit vs,that are properly intended againſt vs. For weare 
not the cauſe in this world of the reuolution of Winter and Sommer,thelc {ea- 
lons aregouerned and hauethcir order diſpoſed by the gods; we cltimatequr 
(clues too highly, if we ſuppoſe our ſelues worthierhar ſo great things thould 
bemoucd for vs. There arc none of theſe things therefore is done to our pre- 
judice, nay rather there is nothing done which is not for ovr good: wee haue 
ſaid that there are ſome things which cannot hurt, ſome things which will nor, 
Inthisranck ſh1lbe 200d Princes, Parents and Mafters, [udges and Magiſtrates, 
| whoſe chaſticement ought to be conſidered, as the razor ofa Surgeon, thedier 
| of a Phiſirian, and other remedies, which neither doe vsgood nor emll, Are we 
| Z* 1 _ chaſtiſed, 
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' ehattifed, let vs thinke not only on that which wee ſufter, butalſo on that | 


a» 9 Eee we 
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Lucius Annens Seneca. L1s,2, 


which we hauz done, and let vs enter into the examination of our life. If wee 
will contefle a truth vnto our ſelucs, wee haue a greater matter rocharge our 
(clues with, It we will beequall Indges of all things, let vs firſt of all per{wade 


* our {ciucsthar there is none of vs without a tauit. For hencegrozyeth the grea- 
' teſt indignation ;, / have /inned no Wales, I Pawe aone nothing ; nay,thou confecfſeſt 
 nothinv. Itfany man admonilh or chaſtiſe vs we arc angrie,, when at that very 


ir WE eB es —— 


Gen 


' time welinne. i\hen asto our rebellious deedes we adde arrogancicand con- 


tumacie. \V ho i>herthatdare maintayne that he is innocent, inreſpett of all 
lawcs ? Þ hat this may bee thus, how defective 15 our innocence, inregard of 


go0d lawcs ? how more infinitely1is the rule of our dutics extended then that ot 


' right? huw much doe pietic, humanirie, liberalitie, miſeric, and faith, exact a!! 


Me eee ae An ns 


' which are not incloſed in the ordinances and conltitutions of men. 
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D |.ithcras yetcan weattayneto that {tri innocence ofthe lawes. 
AN 


\V c haue done ſome things,and thoughr other things. \e haue 
delired ſome thihgsand hauc tollowed others. Weare innocent 

Ig in tome aftaires, becauſe we cculd not efteft them. Thinking 
—$LATY hcreupon, let vs be more favourable to thoſe that offend. More 
accentiue to thoſe that reprouec vs, and let vs not be diſpleaſed with our (clues 
(for with whom will we not beanerie, it we bediſpleaſcd againſt our (clues ? ) 


' aboucall*things let vs beware to be angrie with rhe gods, Forit is not by their 


»rdinance, but by the law whereunto all mortall men arc ſubje&,that we ſuffer 
i! theſe incommoetties which betall vs. But ficknetles and forrowes doe al- 
jaule vs. They thar dwcil ina rotten houſe muſt ſecke to flic out of it by ſome 


' waies. \When :t{ha'l be told thee that any one hath ſpoken euill of thee, be- 
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a I 


20n it firſt, examine thy ſelte by how 
many thou hott ſpoken. Let vs thinke, fay I, that other men doe vs no :nurie, 
bur that they requite vs withthe like, and that ſome doc it of malice, ſome by 


tinketay folte whethcr thou haſt not begs 


conitraint, and others throvgh ignorance, and that they likewiſe who willing- | 


——— ——_— 
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ly and wittinolv doe wrong; take not an occalion by the injurie we haue done, | 
ro dee v5 another. Enher1s he fallen through the {weetneſle of his vrbanitic, * 
or hath done fomowhat,nor with an intent to hurt vs, but becauſe he could rot | 
haveattiines his delire except hee had repuiled ve, Otft-rimes Patteric offon-. 


derh vswhillt thee Rattereth ; whoſoeuer thall remember himfelte how often 


times men hauc had an cuill opinion of him, and interpreted the many good 


{ ruices and ofhces hee hath done tor tnjuries, how many men hee hath loucd 
whom he hated betorc time, he wi!l not bedifpleaſed vpon the firſt , eſpecia'.y 


- 


'typon cucry injuric that is done vnto him, he ſay vnto himſelfe, Theſe faults 


kewile have | my (olte committed. But where wilt rhov tindea Tudge thatis 


-_ 


{ovpright? He that coucteth cuery mans wife, and thinketh it a ſufocient 


cautc tor him ro louec her, becauſcthee ts a {tranger will notadmit another man |: 


*0 court his. He that will have another man keere promiſc vpon 1 rrefixed 


” OO Or oe  rIEEroe > oonoees — ooueR——_ then 


_ —_ 


Jrv, i-no maſter of his word, the pertidious man perſecutcth him that 1s 2 1ict, | 
nd the informer cannot abidethar another man (hould bring him in queſtion. | 


H->v1il nothane Is ſernants credit touched who 15 negligent of his owne re- 


— _ 


putt 1. Other mens linnes are before our cies, our owne behinde our backs. | 


Thence | 
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| Thencecommethitthatthe Father more riotous then his Sonne, yet repro- | 

vol him bitterly tor his Jautih expence, he ſeucrely taxeth another mans cx- | 
 (<fl2, whois himlſelte prodigall and bath no hold of his monic : the T yrant is | 
 4:(pleaſed againitrbe murtherer, and hethar is ſacrilegious puniſherh rhett. | 
Lhe preater part of mcn arcangrie with finncrs, but not with the {inne. We 
41} þe more moderate 1t we examine our ſclues, if wc take counſ1ile of our 
 {v{ne<,and examine whether we our ſelues hauc not committcd the like, whe- 
' thor we hauc erred inthe ſame manner ? Is it fit for vs to condemne the ſame ? | 
' pciay 13a {oucraigne remedie againlt diſpleaſure, neither require thouber in 
| the boginning ro pargon thee, butto judge thee. It ſhee delay andaCcmittcth | 
novincermittion, the furie thereof is abated. Strive not to attempt her allat | 
0:44, her firltaſſaulesare moſt ſharpe , but thou ſhalt ger the day ot her, it 
1-1 di: member her by little and little. | 


Fe ec] 
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CHAFE XX X13 
£2" 3 Auching thoie things which offend vs, ſome are told vs, and ſome | 
BY we heare,or fce : we mult not calily belceuc thoſe things that are | 

rold vs,many men lic to the end they may deceine,many becauſe 

they arcdccetued, This man curries fauour by acculing others, 

and fainerh an injurie to the intent he may ſceme ſorrowtull tor 

thi: which is done, Therearc ſome ſo wicked that they ſecke nothing more but 
to ſow contention amongltiricends. Another is ſuſpicious and delirous in fecu- 
ric, and from a-farre to bchold a ſingle combar, pertormed betwixt two, 
whom he hath ſer together by the eares. If thou wert madea Iudge ina trite- 
n;, matter, thou wouldeſt not allow the cauſe, except it were approued by 
winctles,and the witneſſes thou wouldſt not reſpett except they were ſworne. 
i n0u wouldeſt call both parties before thee, and pine them time to anſwere, 
and vee'd them audience vpon ſeucrall daics, For truth will the more maniteſt- 
| /v3ppearc the more often 1t is debated vpon. Wilt thou condemne thy friend 
| in{luntly betorethou haſt heard him, and before thou haſt asked himthegue- 
. 1.00 2art thov angric with him before he either know his accuſcror hiscrime ? 
| Foratthis inſtant, yea now preſcntly,haſt thou heard what was ſpoken on both 
 |1des. T hat very man, who firſt informed thee, will nor juſtite his wordes, it 
he bedriuen toproue them, Thor haſt no cauſe, ſaith he, to driue me to iuſiifiett, 
if 1 be brought in queſtion I will derie the ſame, or otherwiſe hereafter 1 wilneuer tell 
thee any thinz., At the ſame time he inciteth thee and drawcs himſelte our of 
the trouble and danger. He that will not ſpcake vnto thee , except it bein ſe- 
cret, ſcarcely tels rhee any thing that 15 worthy thy belicte. What is more vn- 
reaſonablethen to belccue a ſecret report,and afterwards to be openly angric ? 


—_— 


CHAP... XA AA 


,mua yg Here arc ſomethings whereof wee our ſelues are witneſſes. In 

| theſe we will conſider the nature and will of thoſe that do them. 
Is hea child ? we beare with his age, he knoweth not whether he | 

offendeth. Ts hea father ? either before times he hath done vs ſo. 


much good, tha vpon juſt ground we ought to forgine him the 
wrong | 


The ſixth is to 
take time and 
bethinke our 
ſclues bi fore wee 
be angie. 


Fea{ons why wee 
ſyou'd dilay, 


A notavle com- 
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| wrong he mightdoe vs,or pcraduenture weare oficndcd withoutcaule, and 
| hitnſclte hath anoccalion to complaine againſt vs. Is ſhea woman ? She js Ge. | 


I AEDs 644 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca 
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ceiucd. Is he commanded ? who cxcept he will be iniurious will be angrie with 
necellitic, Is he hurt ? Itis noiniurie to ſufter that which thou thy lelte profc- 


red(t tirlt. Is hea Iudge? Rather truſt thou his opinion then thine owne. 1; 


hea King ? it hepunith thee being guiltie acknowledge his 1uſtice, it being inno- 
cent,giue place to thy fortune. 15 1t a dumb bcalt,ora ftone,or ſuch like? thou 
art ike vnto ititthou beangry atir, Isit ſickeneſle or calamitic ? Ir will paſſe 


| more lightly if we ſufter ir patiently. Is it God ? T hou looſcit as muchtim;e 


in murmuring at him,as when thou prayeſt himto be angric againſt thy ncigh- 
bour. Is he a good man that doth thee iniuric? Belceuc it nor. Is it an euii} ? 
Wonder not. Another man (hall puniſh chat wrong which he offcreth thee, 


| and he himſellceindoingeuillis puniſhed by himſclfe. Thereare tworhing« a 


| that 13 tolay, whether we have beence wrongtully iniured. Some men ludge | 


| auc ſaid, that pi ouoke Anger: the firſt is,it we feeme to haue recejucd iniury 
(Otrhis therets futhciently ſpoken, Itremainerh that we ſpeake ofthe [ccond, 


\ thoſe things to be inurious, which they ought nor to hauc ſuffered, ſome be. 
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| cauſe they hopedit nor. We repute thoſe things inturious which are ſudden. 


Thoſe things therefore moſt greatly moue vs, which happen vnto VS,contrary 
toour hope and expectation z neytber is there any other cauſe why the leaſt 
martrers offend vsamongſt our Domeſtiques, and why in our friends weecall 
negligence an inwric. | 


CHAP XNA bo 


7843S Ow therefore, faith he,doe our enemies inturies moue vs? Becauſe 


we expected them nor, or rather becauſe we imagined not that 
they ſnouid be ſo dangerous. T he too much loue we bcare our 
ſcluesisthe cauſe hereof, and that it is which maketh vs iudge 
that our cnemics thould not touch vs any wayes. Euery man 
hath the heart of a King in him,ſo that he will haue authoritic oucrall men,and 
yet himſelte will be vnder no mans ſubieion. So therefore it is eyther our ig- 
norance in things,or our inſolence that maketh vs Angrie. As touching igno- 
rance,arc we t9 wonderit wicked men doe wicked acts? Is it a new thing it our 
enemic Co vs £0 wortt iniuric he may ? It our friend forget himſelte ſomtimes ? 
ifour ſonnc or ſervant commit ſome fault ? Thar great Captaine Fabius ſaid 
that this orginar.c excuſe, had not thouzhtit, was a baſe one : bur I thinke ita 
molt abictthing in a man. Bethinke thy ſelfe of all things and expe, euenin 
good manners there will be ſomcrhing harſh ; mans nature bearcth with tray- 
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' r:rou friends,ſhe cndureth vngratctull men, ſhe ſufſereth the couctous, ſhe 


vinketh archeimpous. \Vhen thou wilt cenſure the manners of one man, 
thinke vponthepublique ; where thou wilt moſt of all reioyce, there moſtof 
a; wiitthou fear; where all things ſeeme vnto thee peaceable, there ſhall not 
want ſuch things as thall hurt thee, yet lie they coucred ; thinke that will bce 


| lomewhuat hereafter that may oftend thee. A Pilot hath neuer ſo cunningly 


difcharged himſelte ofall iraights and perrilous paſſages, but that he hath al- 


 wayesaneyeto his Anchorand tackle, to haueall things in a readinefſe when 


neevercqureth. Betorc all things rememberthy ſelfe of this, that the powcr 


to doccuill is villeinous,execrable,and wholly vafitting for a man by whoſe - 
nefits 
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nctites the wildeſt beaſts are ramed. Behold the Elephants kept vnder yoake, 

children and wornen riding boldly vpon the backs ot Bulls, Serpents that ſlide 
' vpon the rables, and lip into the boſomes of men without doing them any 
' harme,and Bcares and Lions within doores, that ſufter their mouthes to be 
| handled,and tawne vpon their Maſters. Thou wouldett beaſhamed ro change 
| thy manners with bruite bcaits. Iris a hainous crime to hurt a mans countrey, 
' and thereforea Cittizen likewiſe, for hets a part of his countrev. Thepartsarc 
' ho!yit the whole be venerable,theretore manto man,for hc is a Cittizen in this 
| orcat Cittie, which we callthe world. What it the handes would harme the 
tecre,and rhe eyes would not helpe the hands? Encnasali the members are ac- 
corded together, becauſe that it importcth the whole body, that the partes 
| whercofit is compolſed'{hould beentire; ſo ought we to ſupport one another, 


| becauſe weare madeto liuc in ſocietie. Bur this ſocictic cannot continue, it 


the parts otthe ſame afliit not and maintaine not one another, We would not 
flic from Vipers,and Serpents that haunt the warer,and other creatures thatare 
hurtfull,eyther in their biting or ſtinging,it we could tame them , or keep them 
cyther from hurting our ſclues orotacr men. We will not therefore ſtrike a 
' man becauſe he hath offended, but rothe end he offend no more, neyther ispu- 
' m{ſhment cuer referued tothe time paſt, but that which is to come, becauſe it 15 
' not ordained to cntertaine Anger,but ro preucnt it: for if exery one ſhould be 
punithed that hath a depraued and offenſiue minde,, no man ſhould be exempt 


{rom puniſhment. 


CHAF ANA 


Vewrath hath ſome pleaſure in it, and itis acontenting thing to 
be reuenged. Itis farre otherwiſe. For cuen as it is an honeſt 
, thing in regard of benefites,to returne a good turne for a good 
5 turne; ſo is it not in requiting iniurtes with injuries : inthe oneit 
AT 15a dihhoneſtthing to Cifer our (elucs to be oucrcome, andinthe 
otacr toouercome. T his word reuenge is full ofinhumatiitic,and yetts enter- 
' tained fora wiſe thing, and differeth from contumely in nothing bur in order. 
. Hethar requireth one iniury with another, oftendeth more exculably. A cer- 
| tain inconſiderate fellow ſtrook Cetoin the Bath, for who is he that had known 
| him thar would doe him intury ? and yeelding him afterwards ſome ſatisfacti. 
' 0n,Cato ſaid vnto him, 1 remember not that thou 414 ſirike me. He thought it a 
| wiſer part not to acknowledge the wrong then to reucnge it, T hinkeſt thou 
| thathe was not injuried in recciuing this outrage? In no ſort. He did himſelte 
| much good, for he began to know what Cato was. Itis the part ofa great mind 
 todeſpiſe inturies : it is a contumelious kinde of revenge, that he thought him 
\nworthy to revenge himſelfe on. Many whilſt they revenge themſelues for 
 everyſlightoffence,have made their iniurie the greater. T hat man is greatand 
 nobie,that after the manner ofa mightie wilde beaſt, liſtnerh ſecurely the bark- 
| Ingof Icfſer Dogges: bur, ſaith he,we ſhall be contemned leſſe,it we revenge the 
' Iniurics we recciue. [f we come thereunto as toa remcdie, letvs come withobr 


, Anger ; notas if it werea pleaſingthing to be.reuenged, hut becauſeit is profi- | 


Ubic: but oftentimes it bath bin more wiſdome to'dilfemble then ro revenge. 
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{ſpeech who was becomeolde in the ſeruice of Kings, when acertaine man asked 


CHAT KXAEHHE | 


Þ V I thole injuries that aredone vs by mightic menarenotonly to 
B be ſutfercd toyfully, bur patiently. T hey wil doe it againe, if they 
belecue they hauc doneit, Thoſe mindes whom Fortune hath 
madeinlolent haue this deteſtable qualitiein them that they harc 
thoſe whom they have harmed. Famous and memorable; his 


| 


— 


him: {ow h: had attained ſo rareathing, asoldage in his ſeruicein Court ? By ſuf- 
fermg muries ({aith he) and by giuing thankes. Oft times 1t is ſo profitable nor 
torcuenge iniuric, thar it beleemeth vs not ro conteſſe the ſame. Cat: Ceſar 
hauing impriſoncd the ſonne of one Paitora famous Knight of Rome, being 
offended with the niceneſſe of his attire and the curious frizling of his haite.” 
when his Father required him to grant him his ſonnes lite,asit he had beene ad- | 
monilhed to punith his mifdeeds, commanded him forthwith to be put rodeath, 
yer leaſt he ſhould ſeeme to behaue himſelte too cruelly towards the Father, he | 
1nuitcd him to ſupper the ſameday. Pa#/or came thether witha merriecoun- | 
tenance, C:/arcarowſcd tohim nine ounces of wine, and fet an attendant ex- | 
preficiy to ſec whether hee did him reaſon, T he poore man drunke vpall, asif | 
hee had drunke the bloud of his ſonne. After this, hee ſent him perfumes anda | 
crowne; commanding the meſſenger to obſcrue whether he tooke themhe re- | 
ceived them the ſame day,whercin he had buried his ſonne. T he poore gueſt of 
a hundreth ycarcs of age, and ſuch a onc as was troubled with the gout, lay al- 
\ molt ſouſed in wine, yer drunke he vp ſuch large potions, that might ſeemeinto- 
| lerablc,had he banquetted at his childrens birth-day, yet ſhed he no teares, nei- 
ther ſuffered he any ligne of griefe to ſlip from him. Hee ſupped as if hee had 
' gotten his ſonnes pardon. Docſt thou aske me why? He had an other; what 
did Prixmis ? diſlembled hee not his diſpleaſurc ? imbraced hee not the Kings 
knces ? he applicd thoſe fatall handsto his reucrend lippes that were imbrewed 
' with the blond of his ſonne; hce ſupt, and yct without perfumes, without 
' crownes; and him did his cruell enemic exhort with many comfortable ſpee- 
| chesro catehis meate, not tothe end he might emptic hugh cuppes, ſetting a 
| watch oucr his head to obſerue him. He had contemned Pa#or had he feared, 
| but now pictie paciticd his wrath. He was worthie to have libertie, to depart ' 
' from the banquet to gather vp his ſonnes bones : yet ſuffered hee not this. 
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| Meane whilethat courtous and gentle yong man inuited the good old Farher, 
prouoked the Father in merrie cups to buric and pacifie his cares. Contrari- 
wiſe, Pa;/or faincd himſelfe merric, and forgetfull of that which had hapned 
the ſameday. Hisother ſonne had died likewiſe, had not the Father and gueſt 
pleaſcd the tyrant Caligula, that inuited him. 
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CHAP, XXXIIIL. | 
O then we ought toauoid wrath whetherit bee with our equal), . 
with oor ſuperiours or inferiours. To ſtrive againſt our equals1s | 
a matter doubtful,againſt our ſuperiours is furie,againſt our infe- | 
riours is baſenes. It is the part of aſilly and miſerable man to bite 


him that biteth him. Gnats and Ants turnethere hcads backe. 
ro. 
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:o bite if a man layholde of them, Weake Creatures ſuppoſe themſclues burt 
| it they be touched, It will make vs more vnited, it wee bethinke aur ſclues, 
how much he may proht vs hereafter with whom we arcangrie, and the offen- 
ces wili bee redeemed with mercies. Let vs alſo thinke on this what commen- 
dation the fame of Clemencie will yeeld vnto vs, and how many hath pardon 


farics and enemics. Amongit the examples of Sy/es crucltie this is not on of the 
caſt, that he deprived all their children who wererproſcribed trom all publike 
office and authoritie* It is an extreme injuſtice for a man, to makeany onethe 
heire of that hatred which he hath borneto his Father ? As oftentimes as wee 
ſhall be {low in pardoning, let vs bethinke vs whether it ſhould be good for vs, 
thatallthe men of the World ſhould be lo aftetioned againſt vs. How often 
umes doth he require pardon, who would not paidon ? and howoften hath a 
man humbled himſelte at ſuch another mans teer, whom hee before time bath 
driven out of his preſence. Whatis more glorious then to change.enmitic in- 
toamitic. What more tairhfull confederates haue the people of Rome, then 
theſe wo were their moſt mortall enemies. What ſhould the Empire bee at 
thisday , except wholeſome prouidence had mixed the conquered with the 
conquerors.Shall any man be angrie with thee ? reconcile thou him by thy be- 
netits, T he diſpleaſure ſodainly qualeth when as the one part forbeareth to con- 
| rend. No man hghreth except he be rc/iſted, It both partsarecontentious he 
hath the better hand, that firſt retireth him (cle, and heeis conquered that o- 
| uercommeth. Harh he ſtriken thee? flic backe, for in (iriking him againe thou 
ſhait give him both occaſion to ſtrike ofren & an excule for itriking : thoucanſt 
not beparted from him whenthou wilt, Would any man ſtrike his enemic fo 
erieuouſly, that hee ſhould leaue his hand in the wound, and could nor recall 

himielfe from the firoke? bur wrath 1s ſuch a weapon as it cannot ſcarcely 
be recalled. 
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*&:<#D E furniſh our {clues with conucnicntarmes witha ſword not long 
&/@ or oucr [hort, {hall wee not auoid the impullions of the minde 
7. moregricuous, more furious, and irrevocable then theſe ? wee 
take pleaſure in that Gelding that ſtaieth as ſoone as he is rayned 
in, that keepeth himin his ordinaric pace, thar knoweth when 
| toturne, and which may eaſily be broughr backe to the place where hee began 
his firſtcarier, We know that our nerves areout of frame , when as they are 
' | moued againſt ovr willes. Hee is cither aged or of a weake conſtitution who 
when hc would walke, runneth : we ſuppolc thoſe motions of the tminde to be 
thehealthfulleſt and ſtrongeſt , which are diſpoſed atour pleaſure and not as 
hey liſt. Bur nothing hath profited vs ſo much as firſt, to behold the deformi- 
tieofathing, and afterwardes the danger. There is no paſſion more deformed 
thenthis which ſpoyleth the faircft faces of the World and maketh thoſe cyes 
| dreadfull which beforctime were peaccablc. All ſcemelinesabandoneth thoſe 
| thatare angrie, and if he beeasdecent! y arrayedas any mancandelire,he will 
| draw hisgownealide, and will caſt of all carc of himſeife. If the baire of his 
head be naturally orartificially well trimmed, a man ſhall ſce it tare and ſtand 
, Vpright, If the ſpirit be moued, the veines (well, the breaſt is ſhaken with vio- 
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\ ſhewnt {clte in any mattcr,ſheo would confound vs in be cholding her ſo ford: 4,fo 
| inraged, {odetormed, and pufted vp. And now as yet her lothſomeneſſeis [0 
ercat, that ſhe paſſ«th thorow bones, and fleſh, and wharſocuer other impedi- 
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| lent breathing, thevoice i in iſſuing forth puilerh vpthenecke with forie: The 
, zoynts trembie, the hands flake , ajl the bode 15 tofſed ikea Pinnacein atem- 


 Orit a man wil beholl her in ſuch ſort as our Pocts deſcribe her: 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. Lts.2, 
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peſt. In whate(tatethinkett rhou is the minde inwardly, when ſuch deftorm:tie 
thewerh it ſ{ciſc outwardly? How more terribic 15 the inward countenancethow 
more violent the breath? how morc.intended the pathon, which wou'd burk it 
{eltc, vnletle the inforced her paſſage? Such is their countenance, as the enemie 
hath, or wilde bealtes imbrucd with ſſavghter , or of (uch as are addreſſed to 
{poile and {laughter.Sod: tormed turies as the internail monſters arc imagined 
by the Poets; begirt with Serpents and breathing tire. Such asthe moſt dread- 

tull moniters of Hell aſſume vnro themlciues, when they iſſue forth to inkin- 

dic warres, to fow diſcord amongſt Nations=and ro difinember Peace. In ſuch 
manner thould weepþictureout anger, thathath fierie turie in her eyes, acrie 
compounded of puthng , lowing , mourning, and other ſuch confuſed and. 
dreadtuil noyces, haking,in both her handes her dicrtull weapons without 
care of couering hc r bodie, frowning , covered witn bioud and Wounds: vea 
mortiticd with {trokes which {hee hath given her lelte, her gatcridiculousand 
turious, all her behaviour contuſcd and confounded, running here and there to 
oucrthrow all that which ſhe meereth with all,hatcd of all,and above a1! tings 
wilhire her owne death. And it the cannot doe worſe, delirous to teare Hea- 

nens, Seas and Farth, trom their places, in brctc no jcfſe hurtfull then hatefull, 


She in her hand {hakethabloudie whid. 

or, 
Haning her cote or in many Peeces rent, 
And with the bloud of euililiJe men beſprent. 


Oritany man may imaginc any more ltorrblefuce of a horrible paſhon. 
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CHAP XAANT 
"ROme ({aith Sextus Jr chat were any zric hue prolito d themſelves by 
looking into a looking glailz,to; they were remtwled 1n beholding 
& lo orcat | chang \c in thernſet cs, In tuat they knew not om 
I, ſeiues atthatiume. But how reve was that which this image re- 
49) Azted trom ric E l1{letore preient and expreic their truct tiithi- 


noiſe and detormatic ? if the minde r12hthave beene < enc,and might (h! ne,and 


ments, Burt what if thee were ſeencnaked. For [| belceue that no man 15 tcrrt- 
fied trom wrath by bcho'ding a glaſſo: whar then? hee thar came vnto a 100- 
king glalle -rorclorme himſelte, had alread:iecontormed himſelte. T hey that 
are angrie have no ſeernely counten: ew, their lookes are dreadtvll and ct uell, 
and fach would they ſceme tobcas they delire ro be. Rather ought we to con- 
tider this how many men wrath hath "armed to wound themlelues. Some 
thorow to much race have burſt there veincs, and by torce of crying have v0- 
mited bloud, and abundance of humour being thruſt into their eyes hath dul- 
| I:dand dimmed the light and the clecrnetie thereot,and ſuch 45 were {jcke bave 
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' rclapſed into diſeaſes, T here is no mdre ſwifter way vnto madneſle then this. | 
| Many therefore hauc continued the furie of their wrath, neither could recouer 
| againe that vnder ſtanding that they chemſeluesexiled. Furic prouoked © Arax 


uertieto themſclues, ruine to their houſes ; and denic themſelues to be An- 
grie, reſerubling thoſe that are furious ;.who beingenraged lay theyarc not 
| mad. Moſtfriendly to their enemies, moſt dangeronsto their dearclt triendes, 
forgetfullof Lawes exceptthey may hurt thereby, incenſed vpon the leaſt oc- 
caſion : neytheraffable in ſpeech nor companie or intertainment, They doe all 
things forcibly, they are addreſſed to fight with their ſwords & to die on their 
ſwords. For a mightie cuill hath ſurpriſed them , and ſuch as exccedeth all o- 
ther vices. Other ſtnnes enter by little and little, the force bercofis ſodainc and 
vniucrſall. T oconclud the keepeth all other afteRions in ſubjeion, and con- 
| quereth the moſt vehementeſt loye, . T hey haue therefore murthered the bo- 
dies whom they haue loued, and ever; enfolded in there armes : whom the 

have fitted to theirgraues, Wrath hath ſpurncd at auarice,the moſt indurate 

and leaſt flexible euil,inforcing her to ſcatter herriches,and to ſer fireon 
his houſe and goods, when they were all gathered together. What 
hath not the ambitious man caſt away his ſo long affeted 
rokensand titles of majeftracie,and repulſed that ho- 
nour which was offered vnto him? There 
is no affection over which wrath 

hath no power. 
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to.death, and wrath put himin furie. They wiſh death to their children, po- | 
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A TREATISE OF ANGER, 


WRITTEN 


BY LVCIVSANNAVS SENECA 
TO HIS FRIEND Novaryvs, 


: Thethird Booke- 


The Argument of IvsTvs Liestyvs, 


w E proſccuteth the other part of the remedie againſt Anger, whichhee 
placedin the midſt of his former Booke, Gat differred the ſame. That 
we /inne not in Anger, that is that wee reframe the ſame anirepreſſe 
it; which is performeaim aiuers ſorts. But it muſ{ bee aone alyayes and 
preſently ina head-long, and unbridled affection which Ax15To0- 
T LE excuſetch:But he accuſeth him, and once more diſconereth the loathſomencs of An- 
ger. Theſethings pertormeth he untillthe fourth Chapter, Then groweth hee to di- 
#1/10n alleaZging that he will ſpeake of three things. Firſt, how we may not bee angrie, 
Secondly, haw we may be freed from _Anger. Thirdly, how we may pacifie and pleaſe 


| ſuch a one a5 Hrgrie. Theſealthough m other places he perfarmeth with repetition 


of the former, yet performeth he it worthtly , and profitably tul the end of the Booke : 
and theu ſhalt haue gollea and diuine admonitions and ſaymes. 
- cM. mg | = 
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O W, my Nouatw, will wee attempt to doe that 
which thou thy ſclfe haſt molt initantly deſired, 
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namely, how wee may rootc out Angerout of 
ovr mindes, or at leaſtwiſe-bridle itand inhi- 
bite the aſſaults racrcof; This muſt bee done 


RD ſometimes openly and in all mens {ight,whenas 
FA, yer the force of theeuilis as yet ſo ſmal as itcan- 
s- ih not endurcit: ſometimes ſecretly whenas it 1sto | 
GA much inflamed and. is exaſperated and increa- | 
GE \ſcti vpon cuerie impediment, We muſt con: | 


{iJer what forces ſhe hath, and how intirc they 


- + , i (}- » / % 7 ; " * 

— Sg h -taer 15 00 b-ch !ttfcd and driven bicke,or whether wec oughtro 
£:ue P20 Moner, winlit the faſt eempeſt be paciticd for feare leaſt [hee carrie 

247 ihole remedies with her, that ſhould reclaime her : and conſiderations 

to 
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| Li BJ « Of Anger. 


| to be had, according to cuery ones manners, - For ſome are overcome by pray- 
' ers, ome 1nſu!t, and are cxaſperated by ſubmiſhon : Some are oucrcome with 
| errors, ſome hath reproote, other ſome confeſhon, the third hath ſhamere- 
voked from their purpoſe , and ſome by delay, which is the truc though 
loweſt remedic of theſe ſo head-long paſhons, wherevnto at the laſt wee muſt 
deſcend. For other afteAions admit delay, and may bee healed by little and 
little, but che ſodaine and head-long violenceof Anger proceedeth not leaſure- 
ly, but is wholy intirein the beginning. Neither doth {he folicite mens minds 
ater the manner of other vices, but ſhe tranſporteth them, bur vexeth them 
being no Maſters ofthemlelues, and that are as deſirous of their owne evill as 
of an others. Shee fheweth her ſel fe not only furious againſt that ſhe vnderta- 
kerh, but againft all that which caſually encountereth ber in the way. All o- 
ther vices incite the minde,, wrath caſteth itt downe head-long. The reft al- 
though they cannot reliſt their affeRions, at leaſt the palhons themſelues main- | 
raine themſeJucs, this no otherwiſe then lightning and tempeſt and other im- 
preſhonsof the _ (which are ſodaine and fall inan inſtant) reinforceth it 
ſelfeand increaſcth more and more. T heſc other vices are eſtranged from rea- 
ſon, this is wholy deſtitutc, and is a furie. T he reſt havelighr accefhons and 
decieueable increaſes; in wrath the mindes of men are proſtituted and dejeRted. 
T hereisno paſhon more aſtonithed, that vrgeth more, nothing that imployerth 
his forces more deſperately, and ſwiftly, or whether it bee that ſhee get the vp- 
per hand (which maketh her more proud) or whether thee hath beene repyl- 
ſed (which inflameth her with furie ) ſhe giveth not oner, neither retireth al- | 
though ſhe haue beene tepulſed; and when Fortune preſenteth her not with a- 
ny aduerſaric ſhee ſtnketh and biterh her ſelfe, prouided.thar ſhee may main- | 
nine her ſelfe : For her beginings are ſmall, bur ſhe becommerh marucllouſly 


great. 
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69 Hee oucrſlippeth no age, ſhee cxcepteth no kindof men. Some | ,,,,,., 
13) Nations thorow the bencfirof pouertic are exemptcd from dif. | men, and people 
> SO lolution, neither know they whar it is : ſome others have fled | 577 ©1amed 
zz) J=ÞP Idlencſle, becauſe they ere ſtill in traucll and wanderfrom one | yi oa 
 Countrictoan other. They that live rudely and ruſtikely have | #*/ad by other 
never vſcd trumperies,nor fraud, nor any of thoſe miſcheefes which are bred | 24" | 
inplaces more frequented. T here isno Nation vnder Heaven , whether they 
be Greekes or Barbariats, how puiſſant ſocuer they be, that can ſay thatthey 
arecxempted from the aſſaults and inſtigations of anger,nolefle pernicious to 
thoſe, who are ſubje& rocertaine Lawes, asto thoſe whoſe Law is force and a- 
mongſt whom the ſtrongeſt isthegreateſt. To conclude thole other paſſions 
inuade men in particular; but wrath is the only palhon that layeth hold vpon | 
allmen. Neuct was it ſeene, that one only Nation was ſuppriſed with the loue 
of one only woman.Neyther hath a whole Citie fixed their hopes vpon mony 
' and lucre, Ambiton ſeazeth this or that man only. Tyrannie bath nordominion | 
n all places. But oftentimes anger bath'poſſeſſed whole troopes, men, women, 
old young, Princes and their people haue gathered together to ſatisfhic Anger. 
' Anda multitude being incenſed by twoor three words of him that lead them fe rs ek 
the way,were moucd to mutinie. Forthwith have they addreſſed themſelves to | tife jure, : 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. L1 8.3, 
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| firc,and he thar tor his eloquence was accounted gracious inal mens cyes,in the 
middett othonourand the height ofhis Diſcourſe, hath purchaſed the dilplea- 
ſure of the whole Aſſemblic. The Legions haue darted their Iaueling againſt 
theirgencrall. T he peoplehaue bandicd againſt the Senate, and without ex. 
petting the eletions or the nomination of C hieftaincof the Armie, have ſud. 
denly of themſclues choſen our Capraines toexccute their furious deſignes,and 
| rulhing into the houſes of men ofhonour,and the beſt Cittizens,haue cxecuted 
and putthem rodearh. T hey haue broken thelawesof Nations by outraging 
Embaſladours,and vnſpeakeablc turic hath poſſeſied the whole Cittie, they 
hauc not allowed time,to the end the publique inſurre&tion might bepacified, 
bur incontinently have armed their Nauic,and manned it with thefirſt Souldi- 
ers they covld get. Without order, withoutreſpeR ofauncient ceremonies the 
people hauc iſſued forth, being guided and goucrned by their own furie laying 
holde on whartſocucr weapons came caſually to their hands,armed themſelues 
therewith,and {inally by a greatand miſerable overthrow , have teceiucd aiuſt 
puniſhment for their ralhnes and audacious follie. 


hand _— 


CHAP. T14 


DER RERY FH; j15theend of thoſe Barbarians, who runne thus inconſiderate- 
ly to warre,as ſoone as aty appearance of iniury hath ſeized their 
light braines: they are ſuddenly moucd, and whether deſpite 
driucth,they ruſh mm deſperation into thoſe Regions which they 
FX-D intend to ſpoylc, without apprehenſion of danger,or obſervation 
of diſcipline ; contrariwiſe,they ſecke our misfortunes,they take pleaſure to re- 
ceiue wounds,and to runne in furiouſly vpon the points of the ſword, and to 
make them way by the wounds which they recciued. Ir is notto bedoubtcd, 
ſayoſt rhou bur thar the ee of choler 1s very great and dangerous, ſhew vs 
tacrtore fora remedies and means how it may be healed. Bur as I ſaid in my for- 
| mer Bookes, : A17:7977e ftands torth,and picades tor Anger, and willes vs not to 
Nate | CXtinguithit wholly in vs. Healleadgeth that iris the ſpurre of vertve,and that 
=» manai. | ita man bedepriued thercofyhis heart is diſarmed,and he becommethrecreant, 
net 4nerr, and | idle, and vnableto cxecureany greatattempts, Iris very needfull therefore to 
ns | reproue the villemy and beaſtlines of this vice,and to ſer before mens eyes how 
: illepy thereef, | monſtrous athingitis for a man to be ſo harefuily and violently bent againſt 
anothcr,and what furic is in him who rvinateth himſelfc in ruining another, | 
and pretending to plunge and drownecertaine things in the Sca, he cannot ct- 
te&t his purpoſe bur by plunging and drowning himfelfe. What then? Willa- 
ny man ca!l himſenlible ordiſcreer,who being ſurpriſed as it were witha tem- 
peſt goeth not butis driven, and ſcrueth a furious paſſion ? Neyther comman- 
ded other to execute his vengeance,but he himſelfe will be agent to performe 
1t,haning his heart and band ſtretched out to ſatisfie his cruelty, and withour 
{paring (herce hang-man thar he is) his owne andonely friends, yea, and thoſe 
whom atrer he hath maiſacred, he will preſently movrne for. Is it poffible that 
any man hou!dadraitthis paliion foran abberer and companion, and vertruc 
wa9 inutterh out oil counſailes, without which vertue can execute nothing. 
 Fraile and iimifter re thoie forces, and powerfull ro their owne preiudice, into 
wwrihtzeiickeneicand the violence of the fit have driven the ſicke paticnt. 
 4.unkenortaereiorethar { employmy ſelfe vnprofitably indefaming Anger, 
| as 
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| asifmen alreadic doubted thereof. Idoec it becauſe there arc ſome found a- 


RY Of danger. TE 
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mong(t the Phi:olophers of greateſt note and reputation, who hath pleaded for 
her and ſaid that ſhe 15 profitable,and animateth the mind vntc batrel,and that 
in humane actions and all other affaires, weought to manage them with ſome 
vigour. But leaſt any man {ſhould be deceived, ot ſhould imagine, thateitherin 
acertaine time and place itwasathing that were profitable, ic bchpyeth mce 
rodiſcouer the violentand vnbrideled rage thereof, and ſet herdoyſ&wwirhall 
her equipage, ſueb as are herracks, her neruesand ſtrings, her Iailes hergibbers 
and ſtakes to be burned at, and bookesto dragge dead bodies, divers ſortesvf 
ſhackles, diuers ſorrs of corturs,the tearing of the ſteſhand members, the bran- 
dingin the forchead,the denhes of ſauage beaſts. Ler Anger be placed amongſt 


allcheſe inſtruments where (be.may gnalh her reerh; and whiſtle out ſome dire- | 


fall and horrible noyle, being of her (elfe more hidcous then all that whereof 
(he maketh vic to execute her furie. 


CHAP. 1111. 


P Ertainlyalthough we call the reſtin queſtion; yeris there no paſ- 
ſion moredeformed then this, asin our former Bookes wee haue 

reſented her fierce and fur.ous,fomerimes pals, having ſudden- 
ly repulſed all her b.oud to the heart, then inflamed againe, as if 
| her whole hcatcand ſpirit were mounted agaiac into her counte- 
nance, bauing her colour bloudic,her veines [woine, hereycs ſometimes quiue- 


ringan ſparkling,ſometimes fixedand fccled vpon {omerhing. Moreouer, ſhe 


hath teeth;that grinde,crack one againſt another, deliring to deuoure ſome one, 


' and making ſuch a noyſe as wilde Beares arcaccuſtumed todoc when they rub 


and ſharpen their fangs. Adde hercuntothe beating of her handes and breaſt, 
her oftcn ſighes,her groances,drawne from thc depth ofher heart;the agitation 
ofher hs bodic, her ſpeech intercepted with ſudden cxclamations, her 
trembling lips ſometime cloſed and mumbling diuers menaces. I beleeue that 
the wilde beaſtes beingpreſicd by famine, orthat beareanarrow fixed in their 
entrailes, yca, and then likewiſe when they are at their laſt bay, are not ſo hide- 
ou3a5a man inflamed with choler. Burt it you will ſparc a time to heate her 
ſpeeches and menaces, which the heart vttereth with tormented rage , would 
not eucry man incontincntly retire himſelfc from ſuch a danger, when he ſhall 
PR that Anger beginneth by his owne milcrie } Wilt thou not therefore 
hauemeadmonith thoſe, whodo allthatthey can,to make it knowne,that they 
are cholericke,and thinke it to bea proofeof their value, that a man tranſpor- 
ted with choler cannot be called couragious and free, bur feeble and ſlaue vnto 


all others ? Wilt thou not ſuffer me to aduertiſe thoſe thatare more circum- | 


ſpe& tolooke about themſelues,that fome other paſhons of rhe minde doe in- 
uade the wicked, but Anger ſtealcth intothe hearts of the moſt learned Clerks, 
and that otherwiſe behaue themſelues like good men, ſothar ſome men thinke 
Angerto beatoken of ſimplicity,and ordinarily we ſuppoſe that he that is moſt 
honeſt, hath his part of this infirmitie. | 
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{hould ſuppoſe himſcltero be warranted-from this paſſion, be- 
cauſcſhe induceth thole men that arc: modeſtand peaceable by 
naturc,to become rude and violent. Even as a good diſpoſition 
of bodie,and the careto maintaine our ſelues inhealth, preuay- 
!eth nothing againitthe plague, which indifierently lajerh holdebothon weake 


and ſtrong; {oin Anger thcre is a danger as well forthem that are diſordered,as 


[ 


! 

| . 
* 
' 


tor thoſe men that are ſober and peaccable, and haue care of themſclues,the 
more the trouble, which Anger cauſeth in chemvisgreat, Bur foras much asthe 
tirlt remedies not to be angriegthe ſecond torefraine Anger;the thirdtoreme- 


: dieanothcr mans Anger, I will firſt of all ſhew:the mcanes how to-auoyde An- 


ger, ſecondly,how we may diſcharge our ſeluesof Anger, ifit beginneth tobe 
cnkindled in vs ; thirdly,in what ſort we may pacifie a man that is diſpleaſcd, 


_ and temper and reduce him to reaſon. Welhall ſubdue Anger,if from timeto 


| 


| 
i 


time we repreſcnt vnto our leiues all thoſe vices that are hatched vnder this 


palſion,andif we con{ider the ſame as we oughr, with all her dependances and 
appurtenances z we mult accuſc her betore our ſelues, condemne her; examine 
her infirmities,and Jay hcr open to view ; then compare hcr withithe moſt de- 


| teſtable vices,to the end thar as yet we may be better inftrued what ſhcis, A- 


' 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


! 
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' uarice gathereth and locketh vp tor a honeſt mar that is not couctous : wrath 


conſumeth all,and gratifieth very tew,and is welcome to none.” An angry Ma- 
fter hath driuen ſom of his ſeruanrs to runne away,ſome hath he pur to death, 


when as he loſt more by being angry,thcn that was for which hee was angry: | 


' wrath hath made the tathcr mourne,the husband to bee divorced, the magi- 


| 
i 
' 
| 
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| man that 15 trucly valiant,and that knoweth his owne worrtr, revengeth not an | 


| hereunto, thar whereas indignation proceedeth from an onet-grear ſuſpidon 


ſirate to be hated, and the Candidatcto be repulſed. Iris worſer likewiſe then 


' ryot, becauſe ſhe raketh pleaſure in hcr o:yne delighrs, this in another mans ſor- 
' row. She ſurpaſſeth malignitic and harred; for they are contented to ſceany 


man become vnhappic,this will make them vnhappy ; the other two reioyce 
at thoſe cuils which come caſually,the cannot expett fortune, ſhe will hurt him 


' whom ſhe hateth,and will notbe hurt. There is nothing ſo grievous as ferret 


hatred, but wrath concealeth it. What is morc lamentablerhen warre ? therein 
is it that men diſcover their di{pleaſures. Moreover,that publique and private 
Angeris a weake and forcelefſe warre. Furthermore without recounting thoſe 
damages which we will adde hereafter,nor of ambuſhes,nor of perpetual] cares 
which engender ſo many quarrels,wrath intending to reuenge het ſelfe puniſh- 
eth her ſe!fe,ſhe is the canker of humane nature, For Nature inviteth vs to ami- 
tic, Anger to hatred ; Nature commaundcth vs toafliſt one another, Atiger.t0 
hate one another,the one commandeth vs toprofite, the other to hurt. ' Adge 


of himſelte,and ſcemeth to be couragious,yet is ſhe weakeariditfirtne ; for no 
man islefſe then he by whom he ſuſpeerh himfelfero be contemned.' But 2 


| niurie, becauſe he feeleth it not. Even asarrowes recoile backe if they be ſhot 
_ ar fone {tonie and hard marke and ſuch ſolid things asare ſirucken, procure his 


; 
' 
i 


| 


gricte that ſtriketh them ; ſo is there no iniury that may pierce a great hearr,it is 
tarre weaker then that ſhe ateemprerh. How farrce more worthy a thing is 1t to 
di!pile alliniuries and contumelics,as if the mindo were impregnable. Revenge 


is | 


Hercto then tendeth this Difcourſe?+T'o the end that no man | 
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za confelhhonof paine. T he minde is not great which is animarcd by iniurie. 

' Eythera ſtronger then thy ſelte,dr weakerhath wronged thee ; ifhc be wea- 
| ker then thy ſelte, ſparc him,itmightier ſupport tay lelte. 
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AF Heres no ole moReaFfaAjn argument of troe:maghanimity,then 
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32) ifthoereloethy {elte,thar. nouting may bctall-thce thar may 
Caf Moue there. T he higheſt and bafbgouerncd part of the world, 

<2 (Oy; ang necereltto the tarres,is nottroubled withiclouds,nor ſubieRt 
CS toicm peſts,noratHictcd with ſtortnes:: therce-1s: notumolcinithe 
{am2,theinferiour heauens pulh tarth lightnings; 'In like fort x ſublimedand 
| high ſpirit is alwayes quict,and placed ina peaccable ſtarion,reſtrayning in him- 
{c} te that, whence Anger borrowetttan occalton-of contention: jt'is moderate: 
venerable and ſetled.: Butthou ſhalt tinde none oftheſe in an angry man : for 
whois he that is betraied to-ſorrowand turie, thathath not reiced his former 
modeſty ? Who is hethat is turbplent in.palhan, and incenfed againſt arſother 
man,that hath not diſpoſicſſed hitnlelte ot all-ſhametaſtneſte?: What man'ishe 
that is diſpleaſed,that keepeth any meaſure, or remembrethfiim of his Query, 
or containeth his tongue, who hath baene Matter of any one ipartot hivbodie, 
whocould govern himſelfe? T hat notablc leſſon of Democritas to finde out the 


from the affaires themſelues, there ariſeth ſore faulr which diſpoſeth the heart 
voto Anger. Euenas hethar trauelleth haftily thorow the frequented ſtreeres 


| pcd,and ina third be beſprinckled with dire; {&in the rratiaile & whlkes of this 
te, ſoconfonded and confuſed, there happen 'mariy impedifnentFand manie 
quarrels: the one hath deceiuedour hope,- another hath deferred it, another 
hath intercepted it; the events have not beetic'anſwerableto our expefatron, 
Fortune is not ſo addited toany man thatſheyeclderh hifi every way corre- 
ſpondence in his manifold arrempts: It-tollewerh therefore-rhar he knowerh 
not what it is to endure men,nor the eftafe of humane afafres; who thinkesrhat 
my thing befalleth him otherwiſethen hee hinde reckoning'of. ' To the end 
therfore that the mind maybe quiet, it is bt to be tbfſed, neither as Tfaid;trou- 

led with the managing ot many affaires; norto be charged with mighty af- 
faires,and ſuch as exceedc her ſtrength. 'Ttisar caſte matterto carry lipht bur 
thens,and toccaſt them from one ſhoulder ta another, without letting themFfal. 
But ifany one hath loaded vs,and the burrhen be heauy,we catry ir with mach 
labour,and finally we diſcharge it vpon4h6ſe that are neereft vs, or if we pant 
vnder the burthen by reaſon we are oner-loden,it is har for vs to goe forwards 
ot backewards without ſtaggering. '' IR 
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rruerepoſe will profite vs infinitely, If we oe nothing eyther prinately or publikely* | 
that exceedeth our forces. Neuer doe things: ſuoceede fo happily vnto any man | 
who intermedleth with many affaircs,but that ſometimes by ſome one mah,or | 


ofa Cittie, muſt meete with many men;andinone place ſſip, inanother be ſtop- | 
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* Now thou thatthe ſame falleth out in ciuill and domeſtique mart- 
9 ters. Thoſe affaires that are cally and light, accompanie him 
P thatdoth them, thpſerhatare over-great and exccede his might, 
WB that actcth them, are vncaſic to compaſle, and aftcra man hath 
WY A laid holdeof chem, they puzzleand opprefle him that carricth 
them: finally when herhinketh that he hath beſt hold ofrhem, hee ſtumbleth, 
fallcth, and fi burthen rowleth downe vpon hit, andttoubleth him. Thence 
falleth it out often times, that hee who vndertaketh difficulr matters, and 
would make them calle, is truſtrated of the moſt part of his'thovghts. In all” 
thine enterpriſes, mcaſure thy ſelfe rogether with thoſe thinges which thou 
wilt manage, and whcreunto thou addreſſcſt thy ſeite, otherwiſe the diſplea- 
ſure thou [halt concciuc in leaving thy worke vnpertet, will make thee mar- 
uellouſly penſiue. In this place wee ought to obſerue whether a man beec of a 
violent ſpirit, or ſerled, or fearctull : Ina generous mind , repulſe will inkindle 
wrath, in a faint andabje&t minde, ſadneſle : Let therefore our ation bee ney. 
ther roo ſmall nor too audaciovs, nor too wicked; let vs followthoſetl:ings that 
are anſ{werable to our hope, letvs attempt nothing, that when wee hauc artai- 

ned the ſame, will make vs wonder at the [ucceſle thereof: - 


CHAP. Y IHHEh 


SA Etvs take order that wee receive not ſuch an injurie which wec 
* cannotdiſgealt. Lervs lead ourliues with tempcratcand familiar 
men, not with thoſe that are troubleſome and fooliſh : men in- 
veſt their manners with whom they are conueriant. And as 

ſome infirmities of the bodic arc derined and tranſported by at- 
couchment, ſo the ſoule communicateth her intirmities and pafhons, tothoſc 
that approch her. A Drunkard hath drawne his companion into loue with 
wine, and the companie of diſlolute feilowes hath effeminated a man who 
ſhould beas hard as the rocke, Auarice empoyſloneth thoſe that dwell neerc 
vnto her ; contrariwiſe,thereis the ſame reaſon as is touching vertues , which 
moderate all things thar are with them : neyther was any profitable countrey 
or wholſomeaire more healchful for mans bode, then for good mindes thatare 
ſcarce ſetlcd to converſe with good men,which thing how auailcable it isthou 
ſhalt vnderſtand,ifthou conſider how wilde beaſts are ramed by mens handling, 
and how the fierceſt beaſt laicth by his furie, it he hath long time bin vnder the 
diſcipline ofa man. T hat whch is furious in her is kenifted and tempered by lit- 


tleandlittle. Morcouer he that converſcth with peaceable and good men, not 


only becommeth þerter by reaſon of their example, but in as much likewiſe as 
he tindeth no occaſions to be diſpleaſed; he is not in prattiſe of thepaſhon, He 
ought therefore to flic from all theſe, who in his knowledge are diſpoſed and ca- 
ſily prouoked vnto Anger. And whoare they, faiſtrhou ? many ſuch as vpon 
divers cauſes will doe the ſame. The proude man will offend thee with con- 
tempt,thcrich man with contumely, | laſciuious man with inivric, the hate- 


full man with malignitie,the quarrelſome by contention, the boaſter and lyer 


by vanitic. T hou wilt not endure to be feared by a ſuſpicious man,to be ouer- 
| come 


— 
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' come by an obſtinate,to be corned by an efteminate man. Make choice ol {imple 
facile and moderate men,who wil neither prouoke thee to wrath, nor be n:oucd 
though thou offend them. Butas yer more profic ſhalt thoureap from ſubmille, 
curtcous,and aftable men, yer not ſopliantas they may proue fla trerers, tor too 
| much Aatceric oftendcth angry men. I had a friend & he an honeſt man,bur yer 
otherwaies too ready to be moued, who was as litle pleaſed with flatterie ashe 
| was with reproote. It is well known that Celis the Oratour was extreml y cho- 
| lerick with whom,as1t is reported,there ſupped a client of his within his cham- 
| ber,vho was indowed with {ingular patience,but hard was it for him being mer 
| with ſuch a companion, to auoid his diſplealure,withwhom he ſupped. He ther- 
fore thought it to be the beſt toſmooth him vp in whatſocuer he ſaid, & ro giue 
way to him.C el; could not indure this ſmoothing, but exclaimed. Speake ſome- 


— 


' what againſt me that we may be two.But healſo becauſe being anegrieghe ſaw the 0- 
| ther pacified & (tlent gaueouer his diſpleaſure, becauſe he had no aducrlary.Ler | 
' vsthercforcat leaſt-wiſe make choice of thele(if we be priuy toour ownimper- 
fetions)that wil apply themſelues toour mannersand diſcourſe, vadoubredly 
they wiil make vs delicate and bring vs into an cuill cuſtome,notro giue carero | 
any thing that 15 diſplealing vnto vs, yer ſhall this profit vs, that they allow vs | 
ſome intermiſhon and quiet in our errour. A hard and vntamed natyre likewiſe | 
will indure a flattering and affable entertainment. Norhing is harſh and difplea- | 
ſing when we ſmooth and handle it gently. As oft as the diſputation ſhall bee 
longer or more eager,ler vs reliſt at firſt before it be inforced. Contention nou- 
riſheth it ſelfe and layes holde on thoſe thar flic her. Ir is caſter for a man to ab- 
| ftaine from adebate; then to retirc himſelfe. 
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CHA 1x 


R23 Orcouer ſuch as are angric ought to forbeare all ſcrious ſtudies, or 
AM at icalt wile they arcto cxerciiethem withour laffirude, and the 
AV A J minde ought not to be butted in many things, but to be entertai- 

: {%, p ned with more pleaſing ſtudics. Let the reading of Pocts pacifie 
Wo him, andthe ouerioking of Hiſtories content him with varieties, 
et him be handied more tenderly aud delicately. Pithazoras paciticd the per- 
turbationsof the mind by his Harpe. But who knoweth not that Clarions and 
Trumpets doe wonderfully moue ? and thar there are ſome ſtraines of voice 
and mulick which make the mind traftable? Great thingsare profitable for con- 
fuſed eyes, and there are other coulors that content the feeble ſight, and the 
brightnes of ſome other doth blemi{h them, fo the ſtudie of pleaſant ſtories 
doth comfort languiſhing ſpirits. We muſt flie the places, the pleas, and courts | 
wherc audience is giuen, all which doe cxulcerate the minde , and beware ljke- 
| wiſe to weric our bodies. For laſſitude conſumeth all that which is ſweete and 
| plauiblein vs, and awakeneth that which is tharpe and ſtirring. For this cauſe 
theythat haue no good Rtomack intending to imploy themſelues in ſome mat- 
ters of importance,arcaccuſtomed to repreſle the cholericke humor which tra- 
vel] ſtirreth oucr much, by cating ſome little rhing, and the rather becauſe hun- 
gerextinguiſheth naturalhcat,hurteti the bloud, and ſtaieth rhecourſe therof, 
by rcaſon that theveines aretravelled,or becauſe the body being attenuared & 
faint incountereth the ſoule. Vndoubredly for the ſame cauſe & conſideration | 
[ickmen & old menare ſubje& vnro anger. And therfore for the ſame cauſes are 
bunger &thirſt ro be auoided becauſe they exaſperate & inflame mens minds. 

CITAP. 
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5 fs frets. As much may bee ſaid of him <hat is a hungrie, of him 
D 


\ 

9! [GY chat isdric,and by eucry man thats difpleaſed at any thing: For 

2 as viccrs vpon cuery light touch, and afterwards vpon a lhew of 
| rouching, {ceme paintull, fo the minde that is afte&cd, is offen. 
ded with the leaſt things, in ſo much as a ſalutarion, an Epiſtle, an Oration, and 
Interrogation provoke them to diſpleaſure. Such asare pained, are never tou- 
ched without complaining. Andthereforcit is the beſt to take medicine vpon 
the firſt ſence or appearanceot the {ickneſle,jn like ſortto giue no libertieroour 
diſcourſes, butto retraine them carefully. But when the paſhons begin to take 
head, and burlt forth itis an calic matter to reſtraine them. T hereare certainc 
liznes which goe before a lickneſſe. Even as tempeſts and ſhowers have 
certaine (ignes before they tall, ſo Anger, love, and all theſe tormes which 


aou7 
yCO 
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 vexe the minde; haue certaine tokens to prefage them. Such as arc ſub. 


ic to the talling licknelle vnderſtand that their hr is at hand, when as the tops 
of their fingers and toes are cold, when their ſight isdarknedg when their me- 
morie faileth them, when their head turncth, and their nerues are contracted; 
Then have they recourſe to their accuſtomed remedies to prevent their fall: 
that is at hand: by potionsor perfumes they driue away that ficknefſe which in 


this ſort alieneth their ſences, with fomentations they reſiſt the conflidt of their | 


cold, and the rigour of their infirmitic. It theſe remedies relicuethem not, they 
retire themſelucs apart and fall wherc no man ſecth them. Ir ſhall profit a man 


much if he know his diſcaſe, andif hce bee experienced to cut of the violence | 


thereof, beforc it hath gotten power to exſpaciate. Let vs conſider what it 
isthat offendeth vs moſt. One man is moucd by bitter words, another by ſome 
outrages thatare offred him. This man will hauc his nobilitic ſupported,that 
man his bcautie. Sucha onedelircth to be reputed a gallant fellow, that other 


to be moſt learned; this man is impaticnt of pride, that other of contumacie. | 


He thinketh his ſcruants vnworthieto draw him to diſplcaſurce. The otheris a 
T yrant within doorcs, and gentle without. Sucha one thinkethhimſclte moc- 
ked, it he bee intreated. Thar other acontumely if hee bee not requeſted. All 
men arenor {trooken 1n one place. 


ODE” Wo. er > O_o — 


CHAP XI. 


> Hou muſt thcrtorc know what is weake in thee; to the intentthat 
T-Yis FDY mott of al thou mailt preucnt the ſame:itis norexpedicnt for vs t0 
'$.> $ fecal things,nor to hearc all things. Let many injuries paſſe by vs, 
es: &J and hethar indeuoreth himſelfenorto knowthem,js for the molt 

SIE pirt waranted from the. Wilt thou nor be angric? be not curious. 
\W hoinquireth whart is ſpoken againſt himſelfe? Who wil ſound and ſcarch out 


| what cuill ſpeeches are ſpoken by him ſecretly,doth himſelfediſquict himſelte. 


| Ancuell interpreration maketh vs ſuppoſe thata word which is ſpoken by vs1s 
' agreat outrage. Some things therfore are to be differed, ſome things ro be.delu- 


dcd, and ſomethings to be pardoned. Wrath in divers ſorts muſt be circumſcri- 
bed,and diuers thingsarc to be turned to jeſt and ſport. T hey ſay that Socrates 


having. 
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T is an old ſaying, That it is eajie to driue a wearied man into the | 
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| War3s demaunded by his friend, who camethither by chance, wbat he did I 
(faith hv) cha3tiſe a man that i5 angrie. This wiſE-man, aſtoniſhed at this his de- 
 lormed countenance and iefture, tooke no ffiore heed to his flaue, becauſe he | 


 Prived himſelfeof thar authoritie over his ſervants; and notwithſtanding be- 
caule his ſeruanthad committed ſome fan!t that was worthy puniſhment, hee 
| IaidvntoServsIPevs, pray thee chaftiſe my ſeraant with ſiroakes, becauſe 1am 
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| andanother onthe other, labourcd to inkindle his diſpleaſure) that hee tooke 


| That hee ws no more angrie withhim, then.if a blinafolde fellow hauing his eyes tyed 


—_ 
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C1843 ' Of Anger. 


' hauing received 1 boxe: onthe care, ſaid hothing elſe but : Thatit was a great 
fauit, that men knew notwhen they ſhould come abroad with a belmet w:pon their heads. 
[tskils not how the injuric be done, but how it is ſuffered, Neither ſee | why 
moderation {ſhould be a hard matter, when as I knew that the minds of certaine 
| Tyrantsbeivg pbfted' vp by fortune and libertie, haye repreſſed that crucltie 
which wasyfamiliar vnto them. Itis reported that P//#ratus a T yrantin Athens, 
when as acertaine Drunken man, that ſar at banquet with him,had ſpoken ma- 
| niethinges againſt his crueltie ( and there wanted not ſome 3 who would have 
exccured whatſocuer hee ſhouid have commaunded,and one man on this ſide, 


alichings patiently, and anſwered thoſe, that prouoked him aftcr this manner: 


vp fheuld runne p03 him. T he greaterpart of men haue bred quarrell ro them- 
clues; either by ſuſpeRing falle things, or by aggrauating ſmall things. 
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CHAP. XI 


. Ftimes Anger ſecketh vs out , more oftentimes ſcarch wee her, 
P which isneuecr ro bee called for , but eucn then when wee light 


==  vpon her, then ought weto reje&t her. No man faith vnto him- 
Fas} A ſclf.;7his for which 1 am aiplesſed, either 1 hane done my ſelfe, or 


; > el/e I might haue doneit. No man eftimatcth the minde of hit, 
tharcommitreth the fault, but the fat ir ſelfe. Yer this isto be lookt ihto, whe- 
ther hedid it wittingly or caſually ; whether he were compelled or deceiued ; 


IA 


whether hedid it forharrced or reward ; whether of his owne accord or by ano- 
ther mans inſtigation. Furthermore,the age and fortunc of him that doth this 
tsto be reſpeted much,torheend we may ſupportthe one with ſweetnes, the 
other withreſpe&. Let vs put our ſeines in his place againſt whom wearedil- 
pleaſed ; now doth the wrong eſtimation of our ſelues make vsangry,and thoſe 
things'which we would doe we will not ſuffer. Each man is not patient ; but 
thegreateſt remedie againſt wrath is delay, that the firſt furie thercof may bee 
repreſſed, and rhart miſt which dulleth our mindes cyther may be diſperſed, or 
be lefſe thicke. T hereare ſome of thoſe things which carty thee away head- 
long,which I ſay,not a day bur an hourc may reQifie,ſome of theſe will wholly 
vaniſh. If in this caſe we demand delay, it then appeareth that it is not Anger 
but reaſon thatcommandeth.Whartfocuerit be thou wouldeſt know what it is, 
G&liner itintorhe hands of time. A man cannotdiligently obſerve that which 
paſleth away ſwiftly. Platocould not obtain any delay from himſcife when he 
wasangry with his ſervant, but commanded him pteſchttytolay by his coar, 
and to yeeld his ſhoulders tothe ftroaks ofche whip, which he himſelfe would 
Iy on. Afﬀtct he knew that he was angric,he withdrew his hand that was rea- 


—_— 


9: toſtrike,and ftrooke like vnto him that was like to be ſtriken. Beeing after- 


bad found another.whomhe ought rather to haue chaſtiſed ; he therefore dc- 
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| engrie. He beateth him not for that which another had beaten him : I am an- 
gric, aid he,I ſhall doe more then I ſhould. I will doe it more willingly, Let 
not this ſeruant be in his power that is not Maſter of himſelfe. Will any man 
commit revenge toa wrathfull man, ſince Plato hath taken his authority from 
| himſelfe? Letnothing be lawtfull for thee as long as thou artangry : wh y? be- 

cauſe thou wilt haueall things Jawtuil for thee. Fight thou with thy lelfe, if 
thoucanſtnot overcome thine Anger,ſhe beginneth to overcome thee, if ſhe |. 
be hidden, it we cannot giue her iſſue, ler vs burte the lignes thereof, andlet ys 


| as muchas in vslycth keepe it hidden and ſecret. 
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| CHAP, XIII. 


His cannot be done but with great labour; for ſhedeſireth to leap 
out toinflamerhceyes, and to changethe face : bur if ſhe may 
once ſhew hcr {clfe without vs,{he isaboue vs. Let vshide her in 
the loweſt retreat ofour breaſts,and let her there beconcealed, 

x; bur ſo,asſhe tranſport vs not ;and which is more, let vs changeall 
her ſigns,& all her marks to the contrary, letour countenance be more peacea- 
ble,our voyce moretempercd, or pace moreſetled ; let vs by little conforme 
both the interior and exterior parts. It was a ſigne of Anger in Socrates when he 
humbled his voyce and ſpake ſparingly ; for atthat time it appeared that here- 
ſited himſelfe. He was therefore both perceiued and reproued by his famili. 

| ars;neyther tooke he in ill part to heare the reproofe of his concealed Anger. | 

{ Why ſhould he not reioyce becauſe many vnderſtood his Anger, noman felt 

it, but it had bcene percciued, except he had giuen his friends power to chide 

him,as he himſelfe had aſſumed the authoritic to reproue them. How much : 
morc ought we todoe this? Let vs intreat euery one of our deercft triends at 
that time,eſpecialiy to vic his moſt libertie againſt vs, when we arc leaſtableto | 

endure him,neytherlet him flatter with our Anger. Againſt ſo powerfullan e- 
uill,and ſogratious inourcyes, lect vs call for our friends helpe whilſt our eyes 


arcopencd and wearc Maſters of our ſelues. 
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CHAP. XITEH. 


as Hcy that can hardly beare Wine, and that feare the folly and in- 
FY ſolence of drunkenneſle, command their ſeruants to carry them 


[ {8 


p from theplace where they ſolemnize thcir feſtiuals. They that 
Tea” havetheexpericnce,that theirintemperance hath been thecauſe 
of their lickcneſſe, forbad their ſeruants to giue them their wills 
| during the time of rheir infirmitie. Itisthe beſt for it to prouide ſome impedt- 
| ments againſt knowne vices,and abouc all things ſoto compoſe our minds, that 
although it be ſhaken by themoſt gricuous and ſudden accidents that may be, 
itcyther fecle not wrath,or to reſtraine and cmbaſe the weight ofthe iniurie, 
that hath becne vnaduiſcdly offered him, withoutdiſcouering his griefe. T hat 
' this may bedone, it ſhall appeare manifeſtly, if out gf a great many examples, 

(hallproduce ſome few, out of which aman may learne both how great cvill 
anger hath in it, when ſhe vſeththe power ofthe moſt mightieſt men,and how 


much ſhe may command, as ſoone as ſhe is curbed by a greater fearc. —_ 
| the | 
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 theKing,a Princetoo much [ ubic& to wine, was admonilhed by Prexaſþes,who | Herodor.liv., | 
| w25 one of his Minions,to drinke leſle, ſaying, That drunkenneſſe was aloathſome 
' thing 11 4 King,wh9 was followed by all mens cares and eyes. T othis he anlwered, To | 
| rheend thou mayest know (laid he) that Iam xeuer out of temper, 1 will preſent ly ap- 
| prouc that after wine both mine handes and eyes can doe their of fice. [Hcreupon hee | | 
| began to drinke more treely then otherwiſe he wasaccuſtomed, and ingreater 
| cups,and being th us loadenand drunke with wine, hee commanded his ſonne 

who had reproued,to get without thedoore ofthe Pallace, and laying his left 

hand on his head,to ſtand there vprightly ; rhen benthe his Bow, and with the | 
Arrow he ſhor,divided he the young mans heart, as he had proteſted rodo,and 
| opening his breaſt he ſhewed him the head ofthe Arrow ſticking in his hearr, 
' 3nd looking backe vpon the father, he ſaid, Now Sir, not my hand jteddy ? who | 
| denied that _Folo could have (hot with better leuell. The gods contound 
bim,more ſlauith in mind then incondition , for praying ſuch an aftion wher- 
| untoir was ouermuch for him to be an affiſtant. Hethought he had gotten a 
| good OCcAUION TO fatter,when his ſonnes breaſt was divided into two parts,and 
| the heart as yet panted vnder the wound : he ſhould haue conteſted for gloric 
| agarit Cambyſes,and challenged him toa ſecond proofe , whether he could as 
' nghtly hit the hearr of the father,as he had doncot his ſonne. O cruell King, 
' worthy thatall his ſubiets bowes ſhould be bent againſt him, , When we hauc 
curſed him rhatended his banquers with puniſhmenrsand fyngpals, wecannot 
bar detelt Praxaſpes for his vnnatural commendation of the ſhagas well as Cams- 
by/es for ſhootingit. Weſce how the father ſhould have demeaned himſclte, 
being vpon the dead bodie of his ſonne, and witneſle of the murther whereof 
hewas thecauſe. Thatwhich is now1n queſtionappearcth that choler may be 
ſuppreſſed. He curſed notthe King,neyther vttercd he one word of compaſh- 
0n,alrhough his heart were as much wounded as that of 21s f,nnes, It may be 
aid, that he deſcruedly deuourcd his words, for h24 he ſpoken any thing as it 
h: had beene diſpleaſed,; he could have done nothing that became a fatber. Tr 
m:y ſeeme, faith he,that he behaucd himſcite morecon{iJerately in that caſe, 
then when he reproued Camby/es for his immoderare drinking ; and it had been 
better for him to have ſuffered him to drink wine then bloud,who hauing the 
cupir: his hand,and being occupied indrinking, ſuffered others ro live in peace : 
be was thereforeto benumbred for one of thoſe, who to their great miſeries 
haue made it matiifeſt, how deare good counlailes coſt them whoarc Kings fa- 

UOUT!tCcs. | 


chm morn ma Pn. 


CHA XY; | | 


Doubt r:ot but that Harpages had ſpoken ſome ſuch like thing to | 74, 4,,9qee | 
his Maſter «_4/tiages King of Perlia,by reaſon whereof he was fo | amle of afiia- 
mvch incenſed,that he teaſted the olde man with the fleſhof his | 8©5074Hare 
children,and afterwards asked him how hee liked the drefling. | © *'* 
Afterwards,as ſoone as he ſaw that he was gluttcd with his owne 
miſeries,he commanded their heads to be brought forth, and asked him, How 
heliked them?T he wretched man wanted no words, he faltrcd notin his ſpeech; | 
but ſaidyiVith « King every ſupper is pleaſant. What profitcd he by this flatterie? | 
This,thathe was not inuited totherelicks ofthe banquet. I forbid nor the fa- | 
' ther to condemne the Kings aftion, I forbid him not ro ſecke a condignere- | 
Bbb uenge | 
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Lucms Annaus Seneca L1s, | 


| venge for ſo horrible an inivrie , but this in the interim will I ſay, that wrath | 
| which ariſerh from extreame cuils may be hidden,and be conſtrained to ſpeake | 
wholly contrary to his minde. Thisreſtraint of forrow is neceſſary for thoſe 
eſpecially who haunt the Court , and arc inuited to Princes Tables. Thus 
mult they eate with them,thus mutt they drinke, thus muſt they anſwere, thus 
mult they ſmile at their childrens funerals. Let vs conſider whether life bce x 
thing that ſhould be lo much ler by,a!though it concerne not this matter. Shall 
we take pleaſure to remaine in ſo loathſome a priſon ? Shall wee counſaile our 
ſelues to continue vnder the yoake of murtherers ? Contrariwiſe, we will make 
it knowne,that 1n all opprefſions the way of libertie is laid open to vs. If the 
; minde be infirme and miſerablethrough hisowne fault, he may end his miſeries 
| in himfelte. I will ſay both to him that attended the King, who lhot hisarrows 
| againſt the hearts ot his frinds,and ro him whoſe Maſterglutted the fathers ſto- 
' macke with his childrens bowels. Why mourneſt thou mad man? Expeeſt 

| thou that ſome cnemiedeſtroying as nation, or that ſome puiſſant King mar- 
Two Noicz!l eg | Ching out from a farre,ſhall revenge that iniuric which is done vnto thee? On 
profane r+/o'uti- what (ide ſocucr thou turneſt thy ſeltc,there is the end of theſe mileries. Seeſt 
wh 9 006 ai | thou yonder {tcepic place? from thence maycſt thou deſcend to thy libertic, | 
rockes,/eft they, | Seeſt thou that Sea ? Secſt thou that River or that Pit ? Liberrie ſitteth in the 
/inke thee, | bottom therof, Secſt thou thar ſhort, withcred,and fatalltrce?Libertie depend- 

| eth thereon. 'Seeſt thou thou thy throat, thy weſand-pipe, thy heart? Theſe 

; are the meanestocſcape ſeruitude. Thou ſheweſt mee roo dangerousand bu- | 

| lie meanes to eſcape and ſuchasrequirea great minde and courage. Enquireſt | 

' thou whichis the way to libertic F: uery veinc in thy bodie. 


| 


——_— 
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CHAP. XVE 


S long therefore as there is nothing inouropinion ſo intolerable | 
Of the vations | ie bg thaticlhould expellvsout of life, ler vs remoue Anger from vs in 
5 Hd ; Les” > RACES vhatocucr eſtate we ſhall be, Pernicious is ſhe to thoſe that 
+ 7(=#he, Xg {cruc; for indignation ſeructh not bur to increaſe her rorment, 
Barats and the commandements that aregiuen her ſeem to be more grie- 
' uousand troubleſome, the morc obſtinately thee ſuffercth them: ſo the wilde 
| bealt,the morc he ſtrugg!cs in the net,the more is he intangled: fo birds, whillt 
 tearetully they [hake off the bird-lime, intangle and ſnare all their feathers, | 
\ There15none fohard a yoake that ſo much hurterh him that beares 1t willing- | 
| Iy,as him that repineth acainltir. The onely remedie of the greateſt milerics 
is to ſufferthem willingly,and to apply himfcltero thoſe neceſſities which pre- | 
ſent themlelues.Bur whereas this continencic is profitable for thoſe that ſcrue, 
ſothe bridling of aftefions, and of this eſpecially which is ſo furious and vi- 
bridled,a pathion is moſt neceſſary for Kings. All things goe to wracke when 
tortune permitteth as much as Anger perſwadeth ; neyther can that power 
continue long which is exerciſed ro many mens mileries : for great men put 
themſelues into maruailous danger, when common feare ioyneth»thoſe toge- 
' ther wholament in their particular. Diucrs therefore of them have been ſlaine 
by ſcuerall perſons,2nd ſometimes by the whole mnltirade, when ſorrow hath 
conſtrained them to iovne their difpleaſur2s inone. Butdiuers have ſo excrct- 
{ed their Anger,as if it had beenea Kingly matter. Amongſt theſe was Dr, 


he (after he had extinguiſhr the Empire ofthe Magies)ouercame the FR, | 
and | 


—— 
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— — 


' and agreater part ofthe Eaſt. For hauing denounced watre againſtthe Scythi- 
 4rs that dwelt about the countrey, a Noble and auncient Gentleman called 
' 0:v4/u5,bclought him thar Ne would leaue one of his children behinde him, to 
| hea comfort to his father,and content himſelte with the ſeruiceoftwo of them, 
| Bepromifed morethen he requiredat his handes, and that hee would diſmiſle 
| chem 21] ; hereupon he cauſed them to bellaine, and caſt their bodies downe 
| before their farherseyes,to the end he might not be eſteemed cruell,it he had 


| carried them away all three. 
| 
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P Vr how much more facile was Zerxes, who when Pithiws the father 
2 of ftiueſons,rcquired the diſmiſion of one of them, which ſocuer 
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2 hc pleaſed, gaue him leaue to chuſc him whom he beſt liked, and 


ro two picces,he caſt them on cyther ſide of the way, and by this 
| facrifice purified his armie ? But this Prince was chaſliſed according to his de- 
' merites; for after hc had beene ouercome and diſcomtorted on cuery ſide, and 
| beheldethe heapes of dead ſouldiers on every ſide, hee marched thorow the 
| midſt of their murthered carkaſſes. Such was the naturall furic of barbarous 
| Kings,ignorantand cnemics ofgood letters, whence enſued Anger. But I will 
| bring thee forth Alexander outof Ariifoiles ſchool, who in midſt of his feſti- 
| vals,and with his ownc handes murthered his owne fricnd Clizus, who had bin 
 broughtvp with him, becauſe hee could nor flatter, and from a Macedonian 
| and free rnan woutid not becomea ſcruile Perſian. He likewiſe expoſed Zy/ima- 
hz (who was as familiar with him as the other) ro the furie of a Lion. Bur 
dd this Ly/machus (who had ſo happie fortune ro eſcape the tecth of a Lion) 
| forthis cauſe become more milde, when he obtaincd a kingdome ? no. For hee 
| cyt of the noſe and cares of Tele/phor:zs the Rhodian, who was his deere friend 
and afterwards ( as if hee had beenc ſome ſtrange beaſt ) kept him cloſedin a 
: cage, wherein he fed him, being vnable to obſerue any thing of a man in him, 
by reaſon of the deformitie of his tace, of _ and filth, and his ordure, 
| wherein this poore Creature Jay butied; hauing his knees and handes hardned, 
| becauſe the cage was oucr Jow & him; and would not ſuffer him to ſtand, vp- 
' right. Beſides by reaſon of often rubbing himlſelfe his fides were all flead ſo 
| thathe ſeemed lothſom and dreadful! to ail thoſe that beheld him, and being 
' m1dea Monſterby this puniſhment, he loſt alſoafl compaſſion. Yet when he 
' wi>moſt vnlike vutoa man, who ſuikered theſe thinges, yet was hee more vn- 
' ke, whodid the ſame. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


| {Oe Could hauc wiſhedthar this cruel paſhon had remained amongſt 
| WH} [2 the Barbarians, and bad not taken poſſeſhon of the bearts of vs 
thatarc Romances, with other vices drawne from forraine Coun- 
tries, and with the furic of diucrs new puniſhments, and meanes 
Marcus Marius, in whoſe honour the people had raiſed Statues in 
 euery trectc, to whom with OY and wine the Romanes ſacrificed as 
| B 2 ro 


7] afrerwards when he had made his choyce, dividing that ſopne in- | 


| 


The fourth ex- 


| anple of 


Zerxes and P1- 


 thius, Herod 


and Plutarch. 


Other examples | 
laken out of the 
Koman biftories, 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 


| toa god.By Lucius Sylaes comand had his legge broken, his eyes pulledour, and 


| his handscutr off; and as if he had killed him ſooft as he wounded him, by lirtlc 


— = 


and little, he peece-meale drew cuery part ot him irfpeeces. Who cxccured this 
commandement? Whocould it be but Cat«ine? Who at this time exerciſed his 
hands in all bainous ſiratagems. Hee cut this poore body in peeces beforethe 
Tombe of Qamtus Catulws , troubling with extreame inſolence, the reverend 


| Alhes of the mildeſt man of his time, on which Aris a manculpablein ma- 
nic kindes (yet agreeable to the people and not without caule, although it may 
| bethar ir was morethen reaſon) {hed his bloud drop by drop. Worthy wa; 
| Aariws to endure tholethings; Syla trocommandit, and Catalimeto exccurc 
\ it, But vnworthie was the commonweale to receive into her body at oncethe 
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{words both of her enemics and Citizens . Why ſceke I our ſofarre-fet exam- 
ples? Not long ſince Cai Ceſar cauſed Sextus Papinizes, whoſe father had beene 
4 Conlull, and B-/lenius Bi//us who had beenc T hreſurer, and the ſonne of his 
procurer, and other Senatours and Romane Knights, to be whipt and tormen- 
ted in one day, not becauſe they had ofterded, but tor his minde fake. Againe, 


| oimpatient was he to differ his content, which his1mmeaſurablecrucltic inci- 


' red him to take without delay , that walking inan Allie of his mothers gardcn 


b 


; which ſepcrateth the porch from the river banke, hee beheaded ſome, with di- 


CNT 


Ins 


Here continueth 
he the moxrfier- 
04 deſcription 
of Caligulaes | 
cruellies, | 


uers Ladies and Senatours by torch-light ; what is that which prouoked him? 
what danger cither publicke or private threatned him to execute thole per- 
ſons by night? \Vas1t ſo great a matter to ftay till day light ? But he would not 
have his Pantofles on, when hce cauſed Romanes and Senatours to bee mur- 
thcred. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Ow proude his crueltic was, it ſhall bee materiall ro examine: al- 
though ſome may eſteeme that wee wander trom tho purpole, 
and containe not our {clues in the right path, but this ſhall beea 
prancke of worth enraged abouec ordinarie, Hc had cauſcd Sena- 
tours to be whipped: yea, ſogreat was his inſolence that it might 


| beſaid, that it was an ordinarie matter. Hee had ſubieed them to thoſe tor- 
| ments and ſo crucll; that might bee poſſibly invented, as totraincthemand 


— > — 


brake them by ropes, to torment them by prefling, by racke, by fire, and by 
his furious countenance. And inthis place, ſome may anſwere and ſay , what 
a trifling matter is this, if three Senatours were like baſe laues whipped and 


' burned, by ſuch a man whodaily mcditatcd on the death ofthe whole Senate, 
| who wiſhed that the Romane pcoplc had but one head; tothe end that there 


— 


ſv many offences committed in ſo many places and times , might bce puniſhed 


: In one (trooke, and at one time? What hath beenelefle heard of then night 


I IrS > SAAD OLA eee  — 


puniſhment? Whereas thefts are wont to bee hidden by night : and puniih: 
ments, the more publicke they be, the more profit they for other mens exam- 


pleand amendment. In this place ſome will anſwere me; T hat which thouſo | 


much admireſt ar, is this beaſts daily exerciſe. Hee liveth for this, he watcheth 
tor this, he ſtudicth forthis; Truely there ſhal no other man be found that had 


; governemehrt, our theſe whom he commanded to bee puniſhed, that ſtopped 


their mouthes with 1 ſpunge,for fearc leaſt they ſhould haue libertic to ſpeake. 


What every dying man had not this benefit to bemoane himſelte? But hee 
was 
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L183» 


was afraide, Icaft ſome extreame paine ſhould make any man vtter his minde 
 boldly;and he fearcd likewiſe leſt hethould heare thoſe things whichhe would 
'nor. He knew alſo that there were many othcrinfinite things, which no man 
 durſt obief againſt him, except it were ſuch a one that was ready to ſuffer | 

jeath. Whenas ſpunges were not in readineſle, hee cauſed the wretches gat- | 

ments to be cut in pieces, and to be thruſt into their mouthes,; what crucltic is 
this? Let it be lawtull fora man to draw his Jaft breath; giue place ro the Soule 
' that {hee may freely depart; Let her bee. ſuffered to have paſſage by ſome 0- 
ther way, then by the wound which the body hathrecciued. 
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wg T1 were too long a matter toadde vnto theſe, how many of their 4s can oy 
Sg. . 'e male ments 
tathcrs whom hee had putto death, were murthered the lame | ,,,rcatipu- 
night by the handsof Centurions, by the command ofthis piti- | lacs c-4ctes, 
full Prince, whothoughtgood by thele meanes, todeliverthe 
EH farhcrs from bewailing their childrens deathes}? For my intenti- 
| on is not todiſcoucr Car crueltie, but the miſcrie of Anger, which not onely 
exccurcth her furie againſt one man or other, but alſo ſpoyleth whole Cities 
and Nations, and beateth riuers alſo which are free from all ſence of paine. ' Ag 
Cimbyſes King of Perlia, who cut off the noſes of all thepeople.in Syrid, by | cambyſcs bra- 
meanes whercof the place was afterwards called Rhinocolura. Thinkeſt thou | :ſÞ rage. 
thathe ſpared then, becauſe he cut not off their heads ? Hee tooke delight in a 
new kind of puniſhment. Such like ſhould the Athiopians have ſuftercd, who 
by rcaſon of their long lite, are called CIacroby. For againſt theſe, becaule | 
they entertained not willingly the ſubiction that was offered them , burgauc 
trecanſweres tothoſe Ambaſſadours that were ſent vnto themwhich Kings 
| callcontumelious. Cambyles was madatthem, and without proviſion ofpro- 
' vant and victuals, withour diſcouerie of the Countric, by wa 6 and ſan- 
| die wayes, helcd all his troopes that were fit for the warre, whichafter the firſt 
| daycs march wantcd vifuals, neither did the barraine and vnmanured Coun- 
 krie, vatracted by any footc, miniſter them any thing. Firſt ſatisfied they 
| their hunger with the tender leaues and tops of trees, then by leather molihed 
| by fire, and wharſocuer necc{htic had made meate. But when as amidſt the. | 
; lands both rootes and herbes failed them, and the deſert was found voide of all 
| lwing creatures, they killed cucry tenth man, and thereby had ſuftenance 
| moredreadfull then famine; yet notwithſtanding, all this Anger caried the 
| King on headlong. Hauing loſt one part of his Armie, and eaten another, vn- 
| till ſuch time as he fearcd leaſt amongſt others that were called , the lot ſhould 
| fall on himſelfe, then atlength ſounded hee a retreate. In the mcane ſpace, the | 
| beſt ftowle was kepr for his vie, and the inſtruments of his banquers werecari- 
| ed vpon Cammels, whileſt his Souldiers caſt lots whick of them ſhould dic mi- | 
(crable, and which of them ſhould live worle. | 
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CHAP. XXL 


His man was angric with a Nation vnknowne vnto him, and inno- | 
cent of pats can yet ſuch as had he proſpered ſhould kauets 
© ſicdof his furic. But Cyr was angrie with a Riucr : For marching 
I on diligently to the warre, the greateit moment whereof conſj- 
WaZdS ſtcth in taking oportunitiesand intending to ſurpriſe Babilon, hee 
attempted to paſle ouer the huge Riner of Gynde, which was ſcarcely p2ſſable 
inthe height of Sommer,and hon the water isat the loweſt. Thereone of thoſo 
whitc horſes which were wont to draw his Kingly Chariot, was carried ay; 
violently by the ſtreame, whereat the King was mightily mooucd,; and ſwore 
that he would bring that Riuer which had carried away his Princely baggage 
to that paſſe that euen verie women ſhould bee able to get oner it without wee. 
ting their ſhooes. Which ſaid, hc imployed all his forces herein, and continued 
ſo long that having digged nine ſcorechanels to turne the Riuer, he afterwards 
reduced it into three hundreth and ſixtic armes or brookes, fo that that great 
channel became drie, the waters being dreined by ſo many other wayes. Thus 
ſpent he the time which isan irreuocable loſſe in aflaires of conſequence, thus 
abared he his Souldiers courage, who were broken by vnprofitable labours ang | 
had loſt their occaſion and preparation for the aſſault, whilſt he hauing procla- 
med warre againſt his cnemies, grew at ods with a River. 


— Ms 


He returneth ts CHA F. X XI . 
Caligula by his 


110066 ali His furic (for what clſe canſt thou name it?) ſeazed the Romans 
di0us, and 10 in- | likewiſc. For Cai#s Ceſar ouerthrew a faire houſe of pleaſure 
tndle other] to which was builded for pleaſure necre to Ponzol, becauſe ſome- 
Fu ww rimes his mother had beene kept priſoner init, and madethe 
bawiowr of An- | 4 fortuue thereof notable hereby. For when it ſtood : thepal- 
chat ſengers that ſalled by, enquired what it was, and now they demannd why iris 
ruined. Andas wcll oughtcſt thou to thinke on theſe examples, totheend to 
auoide them, as on thoſc on the contrarie part which thou artto follow, which 
are both modcrate andgentle ; who neither wanted cauſe to bee angric, nor 
power to reuenge them ſelucs. For what was morecalie and facile for _Anrgo- 
ps ? then tocommand two of his Souldiers to be put todcath , who leaning 
vpon the Royall tent, did that which men doe moſt dangerouſly and wil ingly 
that thinke cuill of their Prince. _Antigonw heard all that they ſpeake, becauſe 
bet wixt them that talked, and him thar heard there was but a T apeſtrie, which 
he ſoftly pulled aſide, and ſaid Ger ſomewhat farther of for feare, leaft the King 
heare you. The ſame Prince vpona certaine night, when hee had heard certaine 
of his Souldiers deteſting and curling him diners wayes,who had Jed them into 
that journie and durtie march, came vnto them that were moſt diſpleaſcd , and 
whereas they knew not by whom they were helped, he ſatisfied them,and faid: 
Nowcurſe ANTIGONYS by whoſe faglt you were drawne into theſe miſeries, but 
wiſh him well, notwithſtanding who brought yow out of this bog. The ſame as pa- 
tiently endured the reproches of his enemies, as of his Citizens. When as 


| therforethe Grzcians were belicged ina ſmall Caſtle, and contemning theene- 
| mie 
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Of Anger, 


mic by reaſon of the place jeſted vpon AHntigonw deformitie, and ſometimes 
derided bis low ſtature, otherwhiles his hooked noſe. 1am gled ſaid be, and, con- 
ceiue ſome good hope if Theue $11 env s in myCanpe. After hee had ouercome 
theſe brablers by famine, he vſed the capriues in ſuch ſort, that he placed thoſe 
that were fit for watreamonygſt his ownecompanics and the reft he ſold bythe 
Crier,and this he ſaid, he would not have done vnlcfſe it had beene expedicnt 


for them to hauea Gouernour who had ſo bad tongues. His Nephew was 4- 


lexander, who darted his Jauclin againft his table-gueſts, who of theſe two 
friends which he had,as T rold you alitle before,madetheone apray toa Lion, 
the other to himſelf. Bur of both theſe, he that was delivered to the Lion liued. 


CHAP. XXII11. 


* w Ec had notthis viceeyther from his grandfather or his father : 
| fs (tor itthere were any other vertue in Philip ir was this,that he was 

3 1 patient inall reproaches , which is a mightie inſtrument for the 
Y ſafcticofaKingdome. Demochares, who for the libertie and pe- 
tulancic of his rongue was called Parrheſjafes, came vntohim a- 
mongft other Athenian Embaſſadours,and haning coprteouſly giuen andience 
totheir Embaſlage, Philip ſaid,Telwe if 1 may doe = thing that ſhall be gratefullto 
the Athenians. DEM ocnArEsvndertoke theanſwer, and faid, Gee and have 
thy ſelfe. T hey that ſtood about him were diſpleafed at ſo vnhumane arj an- 
ſwer, whom Philip commanded to be ſilent, willing them to diſmiſſe that Ther//- 
tes ſafe and ſound. But you (faith he) the re#t of the Embaſſadors, tellthe Athenians 
that they are more proude that ſpeake thus, then they that heare thems ſpoken without re- 
venge. AvevsTvs C atsaArſpakeanddid many things that were worthy 
memorie, whereby it appeareth that he was Maſter of his owne Anger. Time- 
zinesthe writer of Hiſtories had ſpoken ſomwhat againſt himſclfe,fomewhar a- 
gainſthis whole tathily;neither loſt he that which he had ſpoken, for an auda- 
cious kind of jeſting is the ſooneſt entertained and divulged by cuery man. Ce- 
ſer oft-times gave him warning hereof, and wiſhed him to vic his tongue more 


- | moderately,and fecing that he petſenered, he forbad him his houſe. After that 


Timagines liucd till he was very olde, in 4/iniuws Polio's houſe, beloucd of the 


whole Cittie,notwithſtanding Ceſarsrepulſe, every mans doores was open to | 


him. Afterwards he recited and burned thoſe Hiſtories which he had written, 
and caſt thoſe bookes into the fire which contained the afts of AugnZ7us Ceſar : 
and thus waged he warre with Ceſar, No tman forall this refuſed bis friendſhip, 
noman fled trom him, as though he were blaſted:there was alwayes thar gaue 


him entertainment in the height of his diſgraces. All theſe, as I ſaid, Cz/ar en- | 


dured patiently,neyther was he moncd therewith,notwithſtanding that Tima- 
gines ad violated both his praiſcsand ations. Heneuer was dif leaſed with 
him thatentertained his enemie,this onely ſaid hetoPor r10, Thounouriſhe/t 
«bee#t; and when he addreſſed himſelfe rogiue him an anſwere, the Emperour 
preuented him,and ſaid, He i at thy command P 01 1.10, much good do it thee with 
him. And when as Polo ſaid, If theu commande#t me C ax s a n,I willpreſently for- 
bid hins my houſe. What ſaid he thinke#t thou ? I will dee this, who haxe reconciled both 
of you and made you friends? For Polhoin times paſt had beene angric with Tims- 
gines; neyther had heany other cauſe of diſlike towards him, but becauſe Ceſar 
had entertained him. 
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' rented minde {hal he endure to be harmed and contemned by another man, 
 wavoſocucrbethinketh Ihimſclterhat there is no Potenrate ſo great, wao 15 not; 
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' Searnlult in vaineagainitan immoucable rocke. He that is not angry hath 


gy 


 tertaineth the chieteſt good, being equall not onely to himlelfe, but allo to for- 
- tune, \V hatſocucr thou docſt,thou art not great enovgh to obſcure the bright- 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca L1s., | 
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CHAP. XNXPIHH. | | 


228 Lt cucry man therefore ſay vnto himſelfe as often as he is prouo- 
» ked, Am I more powerfull then Philip? yer he paticntly ſuffered 
diſgraces without reucnging them. Can I doc more in my pri. 
£ uatchoulc then Diuws Ceſer thorow the whole world? yet was he 
PI" conccnt to locke vp his gates againſt him that had ſlandcred him. 
Or why ſhould I fora bolde and jelting anſwer,a proude looke, or the grumb. 
livgand vntowardneſle of my flauc, expiate his faule with whips and tetrers ? 
\Vho am T that no man darc oftend mine cares ? Many haue pardoned their c- 
nemie>,{hall not I pardon ſuch as are ſluggith, negligent, and branglers? Let 
age exculeachilde,her ſex a woman, libertiea ſtranger, familiariric a domeſlick. 
He offend-d me but cucn now. Let vs bethinke our {clues how often he hath 
contented vs; But oft-times hath he offended otherwiſe ? Let vs endure that 
which we hauc {uftcred long. He was my triend : hedid that which he preten- | 
ded not. Is heanenemie? Hedid that which hc oughtto doe. Shall we endure 
a wile-man ? let vs pardon a foule, W hatfocucr betalleth vs, let vs ſay vnto our 
{c\ves,tharthe wilelt commur many errours, and that no man1s fo circumſpet 
whom Anger doth not ſometimes take tardic : none ſo mature and ſtayed, cy- 
ther in his wordes or ations, whoſe grauity may by fortune be drawne into 
ſome inconliderate action : no man lo tearctull to offend, that whilſt he flycth 
trom oftcnccs,faileth not into them. 


—— 
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CHAP, ANY: 


= 59 # Ven asa poore man taketh comfort in his miſcrie, when he ſecth 

ZZ RAE other great mens fortunc ltagger, and with a more tempcratc 
4 < Nd : . Agnes 

9 [= Mind hach bewayled his ſonnes death in acorner of his cham- 


ber, who fecth the wofull funerals of the heirc of a Kingcome 
lu.cmnizcdand borne forth; ſo with a more peaccable and con- 


—_— 


- 


or may not beattempred within;uric. Anditthe molt wiſelt doc oftend, let vs 
tnin.ewithourlſciuesthatthere is no fault which is not excuſtble. Let vscon- | 
lider now oftentimes our yong ycares haue beenc ſcarce diligent in performing 
ducties, immoderate in ſpeech, ſcarce temperate in wine: ithe be angry , letvs 
guehim time wherein he may conlider whathe hath done, and bee himſelte 
w:llreprouc himlcltezinconclulion, hce will puniſh himlclte, yer forallthis 
mult not we be angrie. T his is vadoubredly true, that he hath exempted him- 
{elite from common men,and raiſed himlelte ro a higher degree, that deſpilcrh 
ſuch as prouoke him. [or it is the propertie oftrue magnirude,not to feele that 
he is ttrooken. So hath a furious beaſt, ſtalking along witha ſetled pace looked 
backe on thoſe Logs that barked at him. Sodocthe enraged billowes of the 


neverbeene ſhaken by iniuric,he that isangricis moued: but he whom for the 
prelent I haue mounted aboue all incommoditie, with a ccrtaine embracc cn- 
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Of Ange Y, | 
nefſerhar enlightneth me. Reaſon towhom I haue afſigned iccad 
lite, defendeth the ſame. The Anger will hurtme morethen the offence; and 
why ? Becauſe there 15acertaine meaſure in the offence, bus I know not how ' 
farce mine Anger will tranſport me. ; 
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CHAP, XXVI. | 
D3 Vr,ſaycſt thou, I can endure nothing , it isa gricuous matter to me | 
to ſultaineaninturic. Thou lieſt : tor who cannot endure :mury 
2 that can ſufter Anger? Furthermore, thou pretendeſt ro charge | 
Z Jp «by (cltcwithiniury and Anger both at once. Why ufferett thou | 
2 * thecricsofa ſicke man,the ſtrange ſpeeches ofa lunatick, and the 
ſtroakes of thy little children? Forſooth becauſe they ſeeme to be ignorant of | 
whatthevdoc. What skilleth it by what errqurany man becommerh impru- | 
denr,linice imprudenceisan equall excuſe tor all thoſe that are artainted there- 
-«t2 \hit then,ſayeſtthou,ſhall he remain vnpuniſhed ? T hinke that thou 
wouldeſt,yct it {hall not be ſo: tor the greateſt chaſtiſement that a man ma yre- 
c:iue who hath outraged anorher,is,to haue done the outrage, and there is no 
man that is ſo rudely puniſhed,as he that is ſubje to the whip of his owne re- 


; 


|| | 
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A pertinent an- 
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pcentance. Moreoucr,it bchooueth vs to regard and con{ider the condition of 
humane afaires,totheend we may be vpright Iudges ofall accidents. But he 
15 vniuſt whovpbraideth a priuate man with that impertefion which is com- 
monroail. Ita man be blacke amongſtthe Moores, or hatha rcdde head, and 


| curled after the manner 'of the Almaines ; this is no difhonour to him, but bc- 


commeth him well. T hat which is common to a whole nation, d:famcth not 
a particular : but thoſe things that I haue ſet downe before, depend but on the 
cuttome of one countrey , which is but alittle corner of the earth. Conſider 
theretore whether it be not an cealicr matter ro excuſe ir, which is the practiſe 
of the whole world. Weare all of vs inconſiderate and improuident, all of vs 
vnc?rtaine,irreſolute,and ambitious, But why hide I apublique vicer vnder 
mi:der wordes ? Weare all of vs noughts. Wharſocucr theretorc is reprehen- 
dcd in another, that ſhall euery man finde within his owne boſome. Why ob- 
ſerueſt thou his bleakeneſle of colour,his leaneneſle of bodice ? It is a common 
plague. Let vs therefore be more temperate one towards another, we liuc euill 
men amongſt cuill men : there is one thing onely that can make vs quiet ; a mu- 
tall facilitie in conucrſation. This man hath now intured me, but as yet Ihauc 
not harmed him ; yet now perhaps haſt thou hurt ſome bodie, or art leaſtwiſe 


thou wilt hurt, 


CHAT XKAXAVHHE. 


53 Stimatc not this houre or this day, looke into the whole habite of 
#3 thy minde,if as yet thou haft done no cuill, yer canſt thou doe it. 
How farre better is it thatan iniurie ſhould be falued rhen reuen- 
ged? Reuenge conſumerh much time,cxpoſeth her ſelfe tomany 
>  inivries whilſt ſheis ſtung with one. Wee are all of vs more long 


_—_— 


time angrie then wearc hurt ; how farre better is it to rake another courſe, and | 


notinthis ſort to ſort vices together ? Should a man be thought weil in his wits 
Ii 
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Lucius Annens Seneca. Lis, | 


| ſheweth himlelfe as brutiſhas they be? Hehath oftended; for this is the firſ 


means nat ts 
forte any occafte | 


| The tenth | 
| 
of di{pleuſmre. | 


The e/ewenth 
cnfrderation,un, 
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| thoſc things which mauc vs.doc harme vs more then we hurt other men. Put 


ifhe ſhould kicke at a Moyle with his heelcs that had (trooken him, or tearc a 
' Dogge with his ceeth thar had birren him ? T helc, ſayeltthou, know notthar 
they offend. Firſtoftall, how vnwſt 1s he whois difplealed when men come 
vnto himto reconcile themſelues? Againe, if it reſtrame thee from being an- 
gric with beaſts, becauſe they are deltitute ofrcaſon; in the ſame ranke num. 
ber him that doth ſomcthing without judgement : for what skilieth ir if he re. 
ſemble not beaſts in any other thing, in the fault which excuſeth bcaſts, hee 


and this is the laſt. T hou haſt no cauſe to belecuc him,although he ſaith,I will 
not docicagaine. T hou ſhalt ſec that he will once more offend thee, and ano- 
ther him,and the whole courſe of lite ſhall betravailed with crrours: we myſt 
handle ſauage things courteouſly. That which is wont to be ſaid in forrow, 
may effeftually be ſpoken likewiſe in Anger. Whether wilt thou give over 
once or neuer ? It once,it is better to leaue off Anger,then to be left by Anger: 
but if this tault (hall alwayes continue, thou ſeeſt how vnquict a life thou de- 
nouncelt to thy lelte,as it betalieth him who 1s alwayes ſwolne vp,and incenſed 


by wrath. 


"Ys ——_— 4 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


F2=573xkq Vrihermore, if thou thy ſelfe ſecke not the occaſions and meanes 
to prouoke thine Anger, and it thou enkindIcſt not thy diſplea- 
ſurc,thou ſhalt ſceit depart trom thee of her owne motion, and 

time will weaken it daily. How farre better is it for thee that 

| » thou lhoulidelt ſurmount her,then that ſhe thould be Miſtreſſc of 
thee? T hou art angry now with this man, now with that man, now with thy 
ſlaues,anon after with thy francklins,now with thy father or mother,now with 
thy children, with thoſe of thine acquaintance, then with ſuch as thou haſt but 
newly met withall : for the occalions preient themlelues in cuery place, except 
a pcaccable minde containe and governe vs. Furie will driue thee hither and 
thither,and a3 new prouocations fhall ariſe, thy rage ſhall be continucd. Gece 
to vnahappy man and when1is it that thou wilt loue? O how good time loolcit 
thou in fo bad a thing ? How farre better were it now to get thee friends, and 
ro mitticate thine encmies,togoucrnethe Common weale, to transfcr thy :n- 
deuoursto thc governement otthy tamilic, then to looke about thee whatin- 
twricrthou maycſt doc anothcr man. What wound thou maycſt inflit eyther 
on his dignitie,or his patrimony,cr his body ? Whcn as this cannot befall thee 
without contention and danger,aitzough thou encounter with thine inferiour. 
Although thou ſce him tycd hand and toote and that he be in thy powertodo 
with him whatſocucr thou plcaſcſt, ofrcntimes it bath beene ſcene that a man 
in ſtriking another with ail his force, hath put his ſhoulder out of ioynt, or his 
arme,or hand,or ci{c in biting hath broken his teeth, and ſpoyled his gummes. 
Anger hath made many men lame,and hath weakened many ; yea, .cucn then 
when [he hath gotten matter of patience. Adde hercunto,thatthercisnorany 
thing fo feeble 1n this world, that periſhes without putting him in danger that 
would cruſh or breake it. Sometimes gricte,and ſometimes caſualty hath mat- | 
ched the ſtrongeſt with the weakeſt, And which is more, the moſt part of 


there is a great difterence whether a man oppoſc himlclfe againſt my pleaſure, | 
or | 


—C__ 


"Lings 


Of Auger. | 


Ez 


' or whether he hinder it not, whethcr he take it from me, orgiue itmenor. Bu e 
| weaccount itall one whether a man take from vs any thing or denic vs; whe: 
ther hecurof our hopes, or difter them : whether hee be againſt vs, or tor him 
ſelfe; whether for the loue of another man, or the hatred he beareth vs: But 
ſome have not only juſt, but alſo honeſt cauſes ro ſtand againſt vs. The one de- 
tendeth his ſather, the other is brother, another his vncle, thethird his friend. 
Yet pardon we not thoſe thatdoe theſe thinges, which ſhould they notdoe;we 
would condemnethem : nay more which is incredible,oftimes we allow of the 
deed, but condemne the doer. e 


—__— PO 
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CHEAPF. XATX 


p V I yctaſſurcdlycuery great and juſt man affetioneth and wel 
reſpecteth him amongſt his enemies; thar moſt valiantly and 
aduenturouſly bchaucth himſclfe , for the libertie and conſer- 
uation of his Countric, and witheth himſelfe ſuch a Citizenand 
ſuch a Camerado as that isin his dangers. It is a ſhamefull thing 
to hatc him whom thou prayleſt, but how farre more ſhamefull to hate an y 
man, tor that for which he is worthic of mercie : it any one being taken priſo- 
loner, retaineth as yet ſome remanders of his libcrtic,and howerl not himſclfe 
ſoreadie 1n baſe and troubleſome bulincſſes, if hauing thorow idlenefle gathe- 
red ſo much tat, that he cannot come. ſo ſwittly as his Maſters horſe or coach : 
ir wearied with all dayestravaile heſlcepe; it he refuſeth to labour in the fieldes 
or doth not beſtow himſclfe fo, as a ſtout peſant thould doe; by reaſon hee had 
lued in a Citie, where he had much caſe, and that now he is ryed to a buſineſſe 
that is tedious and continual, let vs conſider whether he cannot doe that which 
we would require at His hands, or if he will not docit : wee ſhall bcare with di- 
vers men;if wee indeuourour ſelues ro judge before we be diſpleaſed, Butnow 
we beleeue that which the firſt aſſault of our paſhon buzzethin our cares;after- 
wardes although wee bce mooned vpon nogronnd : yet perfeuer we lcaſt wee 


ſhould ſeeme to haue begunno withoutany cauſe, and that whith is moſt dam- | 


nable, the iniquirie of wrath maketh vs more obſtinate. For wee nourith and 
increaſe the ſame as if it were an argument of juft Anger, to beegricuouſly an- 
grie. How farre better is it to examine the beginnings , and to conlider how 
harmeleſſe? T hat which thou ſceſt fall out in bruit beaſts, the ſame ſhalt thou 
diſcover in man, we are troubled with friuolous and vaine things. 


A een en en et 


CHAMF XA 


EO Red colour exaſperateth Bulles, the Aſpeisinkindledin the ſha- 
N/ANS9 dow, a white Cloath provoketh Bearcs and Lions. Allthinges 
DYAVA 9 that nature hath made herce and dreadtull are aſtoniſhed atalle 
£58058 g marter. T he ſame befallerh diſquietand fooliſh mindes. Theyare 

©" ſirooken with ſuſpition of thinges, and in ſuch ſort as ſome times 
they call moderate benefits injuries, in which the moſt frequent, but the moſt, 
yet iruly the moſt vrgent eauſes of choler conſiſt. For weare angric with our 


deareſt friends,becauſethe y hauedone vs leſſe courtelie theh we cop 
other 


3 
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The thirteenth, 
F xcept thau wilt 
become a beaſt 
be not moned at 
frivolous and 
vaine matiens 
as they are accu- 
flomed to doe 
that are outr- 
laken by Anger, 


—————— 


Lucius Hnneus Seneca. L1 8.3. | 
_ | 


other men hauc done vs; when as there is a preſent and readie remedic for them 
both. Hath he fauourcd another man more ? let vs delight our ſeJues with ours 
without compariſon: he ſhall neuer be happic, that tormenteth himclteat an 
other mans tclicitic. I haue leflc then I hoped tor? But happily I haue hoped 
more then I ought. T his part is molt of all to be feared. Hence ariſe moſt dan- 
gerous diſpleaſures, and ſuch as invade the molt holielt and bleſſedeſt thinges 
ofthe World. /ulizs Ceſar was killed by a greater number of his friends, then of 
his enemics: whoſe immeaſurablc hopes he kad not ſatisfied, Such was his in- | 
tention, neitherever was there any man that carricd himſclte more berter, or 
more liberally, when hee became Maſter of his enemies, for hee challenged no- 
thing to himſelfe, but the power to diſtribure;bur here could he fatisfie j man 
importunate deſires, when as all mendelired ſo much as one man could ? Hee 
ſaw thercfore with naked daggers, thoſe tollowers of his about histhrone; and 
amongſt the reſt Tl Cimber, who betore time had beene an affe&ionate par- 
taker of his, and thoſe other, who after the death of Pompey were become Pom- 


CHAP XXX 


the fareenth © His verie paſſion bath rayſedthe ſubjects aganſtthcir Prince, and 
Haue m-rere- £8] BY vrgcd the moſt faithtull ro conſpire the death of thoſe , for 
[p:( to another ot, Kee whom and in whoſe preſence, they had delired in times paſtto 
TT ae {oh EF) looſe their liues. Hethar hath reſpeR to another mans good, neg- 
aadnexer ibnke | GEJIBRED lefterh hisowne, And thereupon weeare angrie with the gods 
mat cbeu®4", | likewiſe, becauſe ſomeone man our-ſtripperh vs, forgetting our ſelues how 

* | much and how important cnuic followeth chem ar their backes, yet ſogreat is 
the importunitic of men, that although they haue received much, yet ſuppoſe 
themſcluesto be indignified, becauſcin their indgements they are capable of 
more. Gaue he mea Prztor-ſhip ? but I lookgd tor a Contul-thip, Gane they 
metwelue Maces? yet they made mee not an ordinarie Confull. Would hee 
have me ro vndertake the charge of numbring the yeare? but he failed mee in 
the election, when I ſought for the Pontiticiall dignitie. Haue I beene brought 
into the Colledge of Bilbops and Augures ? bur why in companic ? Hath hee 
conſumated my dignitie? but he hath allowed nothing towardes my charge 
and patrimonie : Hee gave meethat which he ought ro have giuen toan other, 
he added nothing of his owne. Rather giue thankes for thoſe thinges which 
thou halt recciued, ex{petthereſt, and rejoyce, becauſe thar as yer thouart 
nor tuli. Amongſt all other pleaſures, it is no ſmall one, toſee that theres 
ſomewhat remayning, for which thou maiſt hope. Haſt thou ſped better then 
any other ? rejoyce, becauſe thou art the firſt amongſt others chat hath thy 
friendes heart, Doe many exceede thee ? confider that the number of 
thoſe that march after thee, ſurpaſſeth thoſe whom thon followell. 
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CHAP. XXXI1. 


a Skeſt thou me what is the greatelt vice in thee ? thou forgeſt falſe 
W conſiderations , thou highly prizcſt thincowne giſtes, and neg- 

w lc&cſt others, Let one thing deter vs in an other, Let vs bee | 
afraid to be angrie with ſome tar rcucrence ſake, Ict vs torbeare ' 
other, and for pittic fakeendure other ſome. Vadoubredly we (hall performea 
goodly peece of worke, if we ſhut our vnhappie ſlauc in priſon, Why are we lo | 


haltic to beat him: and ſo ſuddento breake his legges ? this power will nor be? 


to — 
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ſelues. Now {peake wee out ofpaſiion: when ſhee is quailcd, thcn [þa!l wee ſee | 
\ how weightie this debate is. For in this eſpecially are wee deceiued, Yee 
come to knifes, to capitall puniſhments : and by bonds, impriſonment, and fa- 
mine, we reuenge the crime which (hould be chaltiled by whipping and fligh- 

ter puruſhments. How Caiſt thou) commandeſt thou vsio coniider, how all 

thoſe things, whereby we ſceme to be harmed, arctrifling, miſcrable, and chil- 
diſh?Bur | tor mine own part would perſwade nothing more then to take vpon 
vsagreat minde, and toexamicand ſce how thele things for tyhich we quarrel! 
runne and ſweat , aftcr how humble andabjct they bee, and ſuch as arc nor 
ro bee reſpeed and thought vpon by any man, that thinketh on any high or 
magnificent matter. T hereis much brabling about monic, ſhce wearicth the 
Courts of Pleas, ſhee ſcts the farhers and children together by the cares, thee 
mixcth venomes, ſhe deliucreth ſwords as well into the hands of the exccutio- 
ner,as of the ſou)dicr,lheitis that is embrewed with our bloud. For herarc the 
marriage beds of man and wife filled with þrawlgs, for hcrthe*Fribunals of 
Majeſtratcs arcouer-prefſedwith throng ;' Kings are inraged and ranſack coun- 

tries, and ouerthrow Cities, which were bujlded by the labourof marry ages, 

to the end that Golde and Silucr might bee fought. out in th& alhcs of the 
Tile: | GT OP TES | 
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CHAP. XXXIIT. 


22r=-ac T plcaſeth me to bahold thole caskets of. monie that lic heaped 
SB! in a corner. Theſe,arc they for-which mcn weepe out their 

d cyecs, for which the iudgement Hals:are confuſed with mutte- 

$ ring, for which Judges being nominatcd out of remote Coun- 
>> tics fit in iudgmentto ſentence whether of both parties avarice 
ismoſt juſt. Whartif it bee nor fora bag or cazker of monie, but fora handgtull 
of ſilucr; or for apennie borrowed or lent tog mans ſlaue,, an 0)d man witkour 
heires and readie to dic, is teadic to burſt with Apger;whart if forlefſethen the 
thouſand part ofa mansintereſt, a ſickly Vſurer withcrooked limmes and lame 
hands only left him to number his monic, cricgh, out andinthe very violence 
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loſt, ifit bee deferred, Letthattimecome wherein wee may be Maſters of our | /ounacd. 


of his acceſſions, cryeth our tor monic ro his ſuerties} If thou: bring me forth 


diggedirvp, Ithinkechar all chis heape isnat worthie tofurrow vp the brow 
of ag00d man. How much are they ro belaughedar, for which wee ſpend fo 


> SL | | 4 FE * q> b/1 
whatfoeuer mony thatis currant;and vſuall in all kind of morals, if thou caſt * 
before me whatſocucrerealure,which auarice would burio againe,after ſhe had | 


many teares? 1 1. | | | 
Ce c CHAP. 


The fi{thteentb, 
to dilg ity 
wrath &4 (1'il 
tor” leaſrur i 
con{idey what 
command: meiit 
the paſſion rain 
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CHAP. XXXIHE | 


FR oſecute the reſt fomewhar further I pray thee, and conſiderthe 

& cating and drinking, and all that proud _ c that depen- 

deth thcre vpon, ſo many laboursto keepe the houſe cleane, fo 

as many ſtroakcs giuen, ſo many outragions ſpeeches, and ſo many | 

TW vnſcemely countenances, ſuſpitions reſtic Tades, Idle flaues, wic- 

ked reporters of other mens words : tor from all theſe it commerh rhar in the 

| end ſome thinkethat nature hath done men wrong, in giuing them the facultic 

' of ſpraking. Beleeue mee wee are bitterly angrie for ſuch ſlight things, and for 

| which children are wont to be froward, and to ſcratch one another. There is 

; nothing ſcrious or great inall that which we doe with ſo much care & thought. 

| Thencegrowcth your Choler & Furie becauſe you eſtceme theſe things gre 

| which are nothing. Such a one would hauctaken away my goodes, chatman 

having long ' 26; oF a good opinion of me, hath finally defamed me, this man 

| would haue corvpted my minion. That which ſhould bee the linke of lous 
which is to will encthing, is the cauſc of hatred and (edition. 
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CHAP, XXXV. 
A moreexa®? de- 
| feryuion of thi HE way thatis ſtraight moueth quarrel! amongſtthoſe that paſle | 
Ye 10 ps wings ISY thorow it. T hat which is open and large 1s0uer narrow for Ar- 
| teda! trifles and 4 T mies that cncountet rogether. T heſe thinges which youdeſire 
| FT Rs ens S3$ becauſe they are ſmall, neither can be transferred to one 
by 26 | SOITH they be taken from an other doc mcite quarrels and troubless- | 
| mongſtrhoſe that affeR the ſame things:T houart angrice ifthy fracklingorthy 
wife or thy retainer anſwer thee,& afterwards thou coplaineftthatthe comon- 
wealth hath lolt all libertic, wbich thouthy ſelte haſtexterminatcd out of thine 
own houſe. Again if thou ſpeak vnto thy ſervant,and he anſwere thee northou 
rerm<lt ir diſdaine and rebdlion. T hou wilt have himſpeake, thou wilt haue 
him hold his peace,thou wilt havehim laugh, what before his Maſter ſaieft thou 
I before the Father of the ftmily. Why crieftthou ? why chideſtrhon? what 
moueth thec in the midſt of thy ſupper to cattor ſcourges;becauſe thy ſervants 
ralke or becauſerhy attendants are not ſeraiceable, or becauſe no mananſwers 
thee? Haſt thou no cares bur to heare Mulicke, and pirafing ſongs and wordes | 
well fitted and plcafing? yetmuſt thou heare men laugh, cric, flatrer, plead, tell 
joyfulland tragicall newes,and mens rongves and the crics of diuers Creatures. 
Poore man why art thou affrighted at thy ſerutnrs cric, arthe tinging of a Ba- 
| ſon, arthe noice of a dore that isopened and locked? atrbough thoa bee ſade- 
licate, yet muſt thou hearethe cracke of thunder. T har which is ſpoken of the | 
earcs, may be transferred ro the eyes, which areno lefferroubled withobjets 
when they are badly addreſſed : for they arc offended aria pot, or ſoyle,orfiluer 
| plate badly clenſed and their tinneplarters;if they ſhine notat the funne, For. 
| theſeeyes that are delighted with nothing bur Marble and Iafper fincly pob- 
ſhed, that likeno table except it be of coſtly wood, and well carued, which will 
. not fixthemſclues inthe houſe, except ontheſe thingsthat are patided andem- 
| boſſed; without dores with content enough, behold the rugged anddurtic m—_ 
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ind che moſt partot thoſe that meet with them badly clothed, and thewalles | 


' of Cities balte catenaway, ruinedand vnequall. 


CHAP. XNAXYHL 


Hat is the cauſe then why that which offendeth them not a- 
} broad, chafeth and troubleththem thus in their houſes, but an 

equitable and patient opinion in publicke, but acrabbiſh:and 
F> quarreliome diſpolition at home? All our ſences arc to. bee 
brought toa contormitie: By nature we are patient, ifour mind 
ceaſe to corrupt them, which is daily to bedrawne vntoanaccomprt. This did 
Sextus, that when the day was ſpent and he retired himſelfcrorcit, was wont 
rocxamine his minde after this maner. What infirmitiein thec haſt thouhea- 
| ed this day. Whar vice haſt thoureliſted? In what partart thou bettercd? An- 


muſt appeare before aTudge. What therefore is more laudable then this cu- 
ſome, to examine our daily aQons ? What ſlecpe followeth afrer this [crute- 
| nie? how quiet, pleaſing, and freeisit, when either the minde is prayſcd or ad- 
moniſhcd, and being a watch-man and ſecret cenſor of himlclfe, cxamineth his 
detects ? I vie this power, and daily pleade before my ſclfe , when the candle is 
taken trom me, and my wife hoJdeth her tongue, being privie to my cuſtome. 
[examine the whole day that is paft, and ruminate vpon'aions and wordes. I 
hidenothing from my lelfe, I let flip nothing : For why ſhould I icare any of 
' minecrrours,when as | may ſay:Sce thou doe this no more:for this time, I par- 
don thee. In that diſpute, rhou ſpeakeſt more rathly , ſee that hercafter rhou 
contend not with ſuch as are ignorant,they wil netterJearne,tharneuer learned, 
Thon haſt more freely admoniſhed ſuch a one then thou oughreſt, and there- 
fore thou haſt not amended him but offerded him. In regard of the relt,, fee 


was ſpoken can endure to hcaretruth, © 
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CHAP. XXXVIL 


Ba not brooke a reproouer. Ata banquet ſome mens bitrer jeſts and 
intemperate words have touched thee to the quicke. Remember 
to auoyde the vulgar companie :afrer Wine mens words are too 
| lauiſh, and they that are moſt ſober, in their diſcourſes are ſcarce 
modeſt, Thou ſaweſtthy fricnds diſpleafed with the Porter of a Countfailers 
{ chamber, or ſome rich man becauſe hee would not ſuffer him to enter , and 
thouthy ſelfe being angry for this cauſe graweſt in Choler with thecullion. 
Wiltthouthercfore be angric with a chained dogge, who.when he hath barked 
much will bec pacified with a peece of bread ? gerfarther off him , and laugh. 
Hethat keepeth his Maſters doore,and ſecth the threſhold beſieged by a troop 
of ſoliciters, thinketh himſclte no ſmall bug, and he thar is the Client thinketh 
himſelfe happic in hisowne opinion, and belecueth that ſo hard an acccſſe 
Into the chambecr is an cuident teſtimonie,that the Maſter of the ſame is a manof 
Ccc 2 great 
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 ocr will ceaſe and becpme more moderate, if ſhe knowes that cucric day flice | 


not only whether it were true which thou ſpakeſt, or whether heeto whomir | 
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great qualitie and a fauourite of Fortune. But hee remembreth not himſelf, | 
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; thatthcentric of a Priſon is as difhcult likewiſe. Preſume with thy ſelfe , thar 
F thou art to indure much. If a man bee cold in Winter ; if hee vomitar Sea, if 
| hee bee ſhaken ina Coach, ſhall hee maruell hercat? The mindeis ſtrong and 
i, | may indure all that whereunto hee is reparcd. If thou haſt beene ſeatedin a 


place ſcarce anſ[werable to thine honour, thou halt beene angrie with him thar 
ſtood next thee, or with him that inuited thee, or with him that was Preferred 
before thee , Foole as thou art, what matter is it, in what place thou art ſer at 
the table, a cuſhion cannot make thee more orleſſc honeſt. Thou wert diſplea- | 
ſed to ſee ſuch a one, becauſe hee ſpake euill of thy behauiour. Art thou ar 
that point ? by this reckoning then Ennis in whoſe poctrie thou art no 
wayecs delighted, ſhould hate thee, and Hortenſus ſhould denounce warre a- 
gainſt thee, and Cicero it thou ſhouldeſt mocke his verſes, ſhould be at ods with 
thee. 
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CHAP. XXAVIII. 


ons TR EE Hen thou ſueſtforan office doeſt thou not peaccably entertain | 
and [aft ts tahe | QB) VER thoſe that give their voyces to the election , although they no- 
X as by the ex. | WAV = Mminatc not thy ſelfe? Some man hath diſgraced thee ? whatmore | 
_—_ yp <a SOAR then Diogenes the Stoicke was, whodiſcourſling one day very ct- | 
neſſe. | teually vpon the ſubjeR of Anger , was ſcornfully ſpit vpon by | 
afroward yongman; this injurie entertained he both mildly and wiſely. ron 
(faith he) 1am not Anzrie, yet denbt 1 whether, I ought to be anerie. Butour friend | 
Cato demeaned himſelte better, whom as he pleaded a cauſe; Lentulwthar fa- 
ious and ſeditiousfellowin the time of our fore-fathers, hawking vp from 
the depth of his ſtomacke athicke and filthie ſpitrle, blew it right intothe midſt 
of his for-head. Forin wiping his face he ſaid no other thing but this. Tract 
Lenrtvivs 1willnow mantame it azainſt all men that , they are deceined, who (ay 
thou hail nomouth. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


OW my Nourtus weare alreadicinſtrufted how to gouerne Our 

? mindes, if cither they feele not wrath, or bee ſuperiours over it. 

y Let vs now ſee how we may temper other mens Ire, for not on- 

It ly delire we to be healthfu]l our ſelues, but to heale others, We 

| £ darcnotatrempt to moderate and pacifie the firſtangerby per- 
{watzon:tor the is deafe and mad:1We wil giue her ſome time,remedies are belt 
inthe declination of fauours, neither will we attempt her when ſhe is inflamed, 
and in furie, forfeare leaſt in ſtriuing to quench, wee inkindle the ſame; the like 
will we doe inreſpett of other pathons, Repoſe healerhthe beginning of ſick- 
| nefſes. How much ( faiſt thou) doth thy remedie profit, if it pacific, Anger 
{ when of her leife, ſhe beginneth to be pleaſed ? Firſt it is the cauſe that it cea- 
{erh the ſooner, then will ir keepe her leaſt ſhe fall againe, and ſhall receive the 


Pail:on it ſelfe which hedarenot pacifieit. It ſhal remoue all inſtruments of re- 
| | uenge 
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ſorrow,it may haue more au thoritic to counſaile her, it ſhall coynedelayes,and 
whilſt ſhe ſeckerh greater puniſhments,deterre the preſent. It ſhall by all means 
giuc rcft and remif{:on to turie,itſhe be more vehement it ſhajl eyrther induce 
hameor feare in her, againſt which ihe {hall not be able to reſiſt ; if ſhe be 
weake it (hall invent diſcourſes,cyther gratefull or new, and winde hcr away 
with a delire of knowledge. It is reported thata Philitian when he had a Kings 
daughter in cure, and could not pertOrme the ſame withour the mcanes of a 
Iauncet,that whilſt he gently handled her Pap that was greatly ſwolne, he con- 
vayed his launcet intoa ſpunge,and ſo opened it. The mayden had repined 
ſhould he haue miniftred the remedic openly, and (hee becaule lhe ſuſpected ir 
not, ſuffered the paine. 
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CHASE XL. 


> Ome thingsare not healcd except they be deceiued. To oneof 
d cheſc thou ſhalt ſay, Beware cit thy wrath be plealing to thine 
3 enemie. Toanother, Take heed leſt the greatnefle of thy minde, 
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meaſurc,yctmuit we ſtay our time,and we will bercuenged. Conceale thy dil- 
plealurea while whilit thon mayeſt, and we will pay him home double. Bur 
tochecke him that isangric,and to oppole thy ſclfc againithim, is to caſt oyle 
onthe fire, T hou ſhalt attempt him divers wayes, and after a friendly man- 
ner,cxcept happily it be ſo great a perſon,that thou mayeſt diminiſh his wrath, 
as Anguitus Ce/ar did when he ſupped with Yeduus Polzor, one of the ſeruants 
had broken acryſtailglaſſe, whom ed: commanded to becarricd away, and } 
to be pnniſhed by noordinary death: for he commanded him to be thrown a- 
monglt his Lamprics,which were in kept a great Fiſh-pond. W ho could other- 
wiſethinke but that he did it to enterraine his exccihue pleaſures ? The boy 
eſcaped out of their hands,and fled ro C/ars fcer , deiiring nothing eife bur that 
he might die otherwiſe, and not be made mcare for Fiſhes, Ceſar was maued 
with the noucltic ofthe crueltic,and commandcd himto be carried away, yet 
willedthar all the cryſtall veſſels hould be brokenin his preſence, and that rhe 
Filh-pond ſhould be filled vp. So thought ©2/ar good to chaſtice his friend,and 
welldid he vſe his power. Commandeſt thou me to be dragged trom the ban- 
quet,and to betortured by new kinds of pnniſhment ? If thy cup be broken ſhal 
mens bowels be rent in pieces? Walt thou pleaſe thy ſelte ſo much as to com- 
mand any man to death where Ceſar is preſent ? 
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CHAF AXEL 


PS Hus ought we to oppoſe our ſclucsagainſt a powerfull perfon,to 
1116 F << cnd that from a more eminent placea man may aſſaile a 
Pb wrath that is intratablc,and ſuch a one as this wherecot I Jately 
VP, (GET rolde you, ficrce,crucll,bioudie, which could not now receive 1- 

$3 Gm ny cure, but by the feare ofa thing more greater then it ſelfe. 
Let vsgiue repole vnto our mindes, which we ſhall doe it we dilate continually 
Ccc} vpon 
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vengeit ſhall faine dilplcaſurc,to the end that as a helperand companion in he} 


nd thy reputed courage in ali mens iudgement he brought in | 
queſtion, Trucly I am diſpleaſed with him , and thar beyond | 
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How by words 
well ap;lyed,or | 
by autbority we 
ray baue over 
men, wrath may | 
be pacified. 
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| vpon theprecepts of wiſedome, and theacts of vertue,, and likewiſe whilft our - 
' thoughts delire nothing but that which is honeſt. Ler vs ſatisfieour conſcience, | 
' let vsdoe nothing tor vaine glorie ſake, let thy fortune be euill, fo thine ations 
| begood. But the world admureth thoſe that atrempt mightie matters, and au- 
| dacious men, arcreputed honourable,and peaccableareciteemed fluggards. It 

may be vpon the lirit iight, but as ſooneasa well-gouerned lite ſheweth that it 
proccederh not from the weakenefſe, but the moderation ofthe mind,the peo. 
ple regard and reverence them. . So then this cruell and bloudie paſhon is nor 
' profirableinany fort ; but contfariwiſe,all cuils, fire, and bloud feede her, thee 
| treadeth all modeſtic vnder toote,embructh her hands with infinite murthers, 
 theitis that reareth children in ſunder, and ſcattereth their limmes here and 

there ; {hc hath [cit no place voyde of hainous villeynies, neither reſpeCting glo- 
 rienor tearing infamic; incurable,when of wrath (he 15 hardnedand conuerted 
' into hatred: 


CHAP. XLEL 


vo bers | £@-2F | tvs abitaine wholy from this vice, let vs purge our mind and pull 

 &f choſe priſwa- | Op Weill D. vp thole pathons that are rooted in it, whoſe hold-faſt beit neuer 
"Th = php ol A {olittle,will ſpring againe whercſocuer it 15 faſtened ; andlet vs 
 Vedyrtpeally | &) SPE not oncly moderate our Anger,but wholly root itour,and drive 
| 06/00 eg WAFFLE it trom vs. For what temperis there inan evill thing? But wee 
 irtaintyof our | May,it fo be we will endeuour ; neyther will any thing profite vs more then 
les, the thought of mortality. Let cucry one ſay vnto himlelfe, as if it were vnto a- 
| nother, Whar helpeth it vs,as if we were borne to Jiuccuer, to Rr our 

hatreds, and miſpend ſo ſhorc alite? What profiteth vs ro transfer thoſe dayes 


| which we might ſpend in honeſt pleaſure,in plotting another mans mifericand 


Fn, 


to. ment ? T helcrthings of ſo ſhort continuance would nor be hazarded, ney- 

therbaue we any lealnreto looſe time. Why ruſh we forward to fight? Why 
\ beger wequarre!- 105:n't our ſelucs? Why being torgetfullof our weakeneſle, 
embrace we excelline h:irreds? And being readie to breake, our ſelues rife vp 
 tbreakevther:, It will notbe long bur eyther a feauor, or ſome other infir- 
_mitie ofthe 0d. will prenent theſe harreds which we harch in ourimpiacable 
| minds. Beiold death ar hand, that will part theſe two morrallenemies. Why 

tempeſt we? why lo {editiouſly trouble weourlite ? Death hangeth over our 
| heads,and daily more and more layes holde on him that is dying. T har very 
| time which thoudcitinateſt to another mans death, [hall bethe neercſt tothinc 
' OWIc. 
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be mn t14hon | CSE 1y rather makeſt thou nor vſc of this ſhort time of thy life, by 
w0.1h df | QED making it peaceable both to thy ſelfe and others ? Why rather 
tum Vee ndcereſt thou not thy felfe in all menslove whilſt thou liveſt, 
ward FER NEFSH to the end that when thou dieſt thy loſſe may be lamented? 
* po ea e life, And why deſireſt thou ro puthim lower, whoſe aurhormie 1s t00 
© 1£c11 048 opreat fortheetocontend againſt. VVhy ſeeckeſt thoutocruſhand terrifie rhat 


bale ard contemptible tellow that barketh at thee, 2nd who 15 ſo bitter and 
rroubicſome | 
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troubicſome to his ſuperiors ? Why fretteſt thou at thy (cruant ? thy Lord?tty 
King? Why artchouangry with thy clyent? Beare with him a lntle, bcho!d 
dcathis at hand which ſhall make vs equals. We were wont to Jaugh (iv behol- 
ding the combars which are performed on the fandsin the morning) to marke 
the conflict of the Ball and Beare when they arc ticd oneto another, which at- 
ter they haue tyred one another, the Butcher attendeth for therh both to driuc 
them tothe fJaughter-houſe, Thelikedoe we ; wecehallenge him that is cou- 
| pled with vs,we charge hum on euery ide, mean while both the conquered and 
the conquereur are nectcvntotheirruine. Rather let vs finiſh thar little re- 
mainder of our lite in quiet and peace,and let not ourdeath bea pleaſuretoany 
ma. Oft-times they that were together bythe cares haue forſaken their ſtritc, 
becauſe that during their debate, ſome one hath cryed firc that was kindled in 
ancighbours houlſe,and the enteruiew ofa wilde bcalt hath diuided the thiete 
andthe merchant, We haue no leafure to wreltle with lefler evils, when grea- 
cer feare appeareth. VW hat haue we to doe with fighting and ambuthes ? Docſt 
thou wilh him with whom thou art diſplcaſed,any more then death!Although 
thou ſayeſt nothing to him he {hall die ; thou looſeſt thy labour, thou wilt doe 
' that which will be donc. I will not, ſayeſt thou, forthwith kill him, bur baniſh, 
diſerace,or punith him. I pardon himrather that delircth his cnemie ſhould 
be wounded,then ſcabbed ; for this man is not onely badly but baſcly minded, 
whether it be that thou thinkeft of death or any one more flight evil} , there is 
buta very little difference betwixt theday of thy delire, vntill the puniſhment 
which ſuch a one ſhall endure,or till the time thou ſhalt rcioyce with an evil 
conſcience at the miſerics of another man : for euen now, while wc drawe our 
breath we driuc our ſpirit from vs. Whilſt wearc amongſt men,let vs embrace | 
humanitie,let vs be dreadtull or dangetous to no man; let vs contemne detri- 
ments,iniuries,{launders, and garboyles, and with great mindes ſuffer 
| ſhort incommoditics,whilſt we looke behinde vs, as they 
ſay, and turneour ſelues, beholde death 
doth preſently attend vs, 
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A DISCOVRSE OF 
CLEMENCIE, 


WRITTEN 


EE EVCIVSANNEAVS SENECA 
To NERO CoESaAR. 


T7 be firit 'Booke- 


The Argument of IvsTvs Liestvs, 


: Af 

| Heſe Bookes were written in the beginningof NEx Ot 5 ragne, which 

| [FY he himſclfe manifeitly proueth m his fir it Book and ninth chapter wher- | 

DA 4s be writeth that hee was entred into the nineteenth yeare of his age. 

| And wudoubtedly both the words and matter are worthy of a Prince'; 

and 1 would to God they would reade the ſeme , and from thence gather 

the fruits of mercie and magnitude. He bezinnethwithN tx 0ts praiſe, and that de- ; 

ſernedly ; for his beginnings were moderate. Afterwards inhis third Chapter he deni- 

deth his writimes mto three parts: the one of Manuaucition,the other which expiicateth 

the nature of Clemency, which leadeth menthereunts and firmeth them.in the fir, the | 

| fir t whole Booke intreateth thereof ,and in the foretront he ſetteth dowre the projie of 
| Clemency,and how greatly it beſeemeth Kings. That Clemency well becommieth them, 
becauſe they are the heads of the Common-weale,and we 5 the bodice and member-. But 

| who i he that [pareth not and nourifbeth not his body ? And that jhee is nece{[ary alſo | 

| where there are many offenders,vhom if thou puniſhe alwayes, thow mike the Com: | 
| mon-wedle aſolitude. By the example of the goa, who [pare 's. Likewiſe in regwd of 
| fame, becru/e Kings attions ere theotiects of all mens eyes , and the lexit crmeitic is tos 
long. By their ſecurity ; for they that gonerne thu: are more ſecure and he annexcth ſome 
notable aftrensof AvGvsrvs., Contrarmviſe, m tyrants who worke their owne - 
| [fructtons by crxe'ty, hatred, anaperrils. But a Prince doth therefore puniſ ſeldonee, 
| muldely ani temoerately with the minde,znd after the example of Parents, and that mo- 
Ker 41197 is fri f ui) je ins Schoeles, C apes among it beats and ſernants: yea, rt is 

' ©{ei by nature,by the example of Bees,whoſe King hath no ſimg, But now 4 Privce- | 
' when he puniſheth, eyther pamiſheth for bis owne or another mans cauſe : in his onne 
| 74u/c he ourht not to be rigorous, bectuſe helineth in [0 hizh 2 fortune that he needetb 

n9' the /olzce of reuenge : no: in another mans cauſe,but according tothe law , to amend | 

' them or make ather better or moore ſecure. And Iitheſe this the ſeldomneſ/e of pu- | 

n:ihment | 
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FEE : | 
' nſhment willeffectthey that are often,are ſet light by,and are deſpiſed. 1n the ſhutti 
wp he ſetteth downe the deteitation of crueltie, and the miſchifes and ouerthrowes that 
grow by her. 


— 
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Ezxo CatsAr, Ihave determined to write of 
Clemencie, to the end that in ſome ſort I may 
ſerue thee for a mirrour, and ſhew thee to rhy 
ſelfe, in ſuch ſort, as thou mayeſt receiue a per- 
fitecontentment thereby : for alrhough the true 
fruitc of vertuous ations be to haue done them, 
#1] and that without vertucs themſclues there isno 
*g\| recompence wharſocuer, that is worthy of 
|| chemſelues, yet therc s ace:taine pleaſure ro ex- 
he DR imineand vilit a good conſcience cucry wayes, 
and then to xe a mans eyes vpon this infinite multitude, turbulent, ſeditious, 
paſhonate,that bathe them ſe]ues willingly in other mens blouds, yea, inthcir 
owne,if they have broken the yoake thar reſtrainzeth them,and to ſpeak thus in 
himſelfe ro himſelfe. Tam he amongſt all other mortall men, who baue beene 
agreeablerothe gods, and whom they haue choſen for theirliefetenant vpon 
thecarth. I haue the power of life and death over all nations. It Iycth in m 
hands todiſpoſe theeſtate and condition of eucry man fortune pronouncet 
by my mouth that which the intendeth, that euery man ſhall haue and poſleſſe 
inthis lite; whole Nations and Cities conceiue occalion of reioyce by my com- 
mandements. There is no Nation wharſoeucr that flouriſheth not by my 
good will and fauour; vpon the leaſtinkling I (ball giue,ſo many thouſands of 
ſwords, which haue beene ſheathed by my peace,thall be drawne againe. Iris 
in my power toordaine what Nations {hall be extcrminated, which ſhall bee 
tranſported from onecountry to ahother,which infranchiſed, or madeſubie&; 
what Kings ſhall be conquered, and whoſe heads ſhall beadorned with the roy- 
all wreath ; whart Citties ſhall be ruinated and what buildcd. Being thus pol- 
eſſed of ſogreat power,neyther hath wrath,nor youthly heate,, neyther folly 
orinſolence ofmen, who hauc often made the moſt temperateto looſe their 
patience, neither the proude deſigne to make ſhew of my power , in cauſing o- 
ther men to feare, a gloric too trequent amongſt ſuch as are Monarches, have 
neuer inforced mee to chaſtiſe or put any man to death wrongfully. My 
ſword is hidden,nay more,kept in the ſheath. The bloud of my meaneſt ſub- 
cs is carefully ſpared by me. Althougha man haue many itmpertcaions, yet 


_ 
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Clemencie apparant. Such a watch have I oucr my ſelfe, as if I were toyeelde 
anaccountto the lawes (which from obſcuritic I have brought to light) of all 
mineattions, Thaue pardoned one by reaſon of his youth, another becauſehe 
was olde,that man becauſe ofhis magiſtracie,that other for his obſcuritie : and 
when in thoſe that were faultic I found not any occaſion of mercic, I bare with 
them for the loue of my ſeife. If the immortal! gods ſummon me this day to 
' yeeld vp my reckoning, I am readie to account for the whole world. Ceſar 
| thou mayeſt boldly ſpeake this, chat of all thoſethings which thou baſt imbra- 
| cd vnder thy prote&ion and fafc-guard, thoo haſt raken nothing from the 


in regard he isa man, he is graciousin mine eyes: my ſcuerity is hidden and my | 
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How requiſite it 
bs for the great 
men of th:s 
world to ftudie 
bow to moderate 
their minds , 
which they may 
ae the better 

if they meditate 
what prebemi- 
nence they haue 
aboue other mb. 
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Lucjus Annans Seneca. L1 8 
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Common-wealth,cyther by violence or cunning. I hou haſt withed and pur- 
chaſed innocence, which is a praiſe very rarc,and ſuch as yet hath nor bin gran- 
red to any Prince. I hou looſcſt notrhy paines, and this thy (ingular bountie 
hach not met with ingratcfull or miſconceiuing ſubicts. Each one acknow. 
ledgeth the good thou haft done chem. Neuer was man fo beloucd by ano. 
ther as thou art by the Romane pcople, whole great and continuall telicitic 
thou art. But thou haſt laide a waightic burthcn on thy ſhoulders. No man 


ſpcaketh more now ofthe tormer yeares,cither ofthe Empire of © Auguitm or 


Tiberivs. Neyther ſecke they any patterne belides thy ſelte, whereby they 
mas gouerne their lite. One yeare of thy gouernement ſheweth that which 
we hope forin the yeares that tollow, which would hardly beimagined, if this 
thy bountie were borrowed for atime, bur 15 natural]. For no man can long 
time concecalc his imperteftions, and the ations ſuddenly diſcoucr what the 
hidden nature is. T hoſc things that containe verity,and which grow from that 


which hath ſome frmiticin it increaſe, and from time to time waxebetrer | 


and better, T he Romane people were very much perplexed whilſt they ſtood 
in expetation,whereunto thy gencrous nature would apply it ſelfe at the firſt, 
Now arc all mens deſires accompliſhed and aſſured; tor it 1s not to be fearcd 
chat chou wilt forgetthy ſelfc ſuddenly. Too much felicity maketh men o- 
uer-greedie;neyther are deſires at any time ſotempered, that they ſtay them- 
{clues vpon that good which is befalne them. Every orealcendeth from great 
vnto greater,and they that haue attaincd ſuch things as :hey hoped fot for,em- 
brace ſtrange deſignes : yet all thy Cittizens do now confeſle that they are hap- 


pic, and that nothing can be added to their felicirie, exc-ptit ſhould be perpe- 


tuall. Many things cauſe them to confeſſerhus much, namely,rheir great and 
aſſurcd repoſe, with all the commodities of lite, which is a good which befalls 
a man very hardly,and vpon the end of his yeares. Furthermore, a iuſtice pla- 
ccd aboucall iniuric. T hey repreſent vnto themiſelues, and ſee an excellent 
forme of publique goucrnement, which containeth all that which is requiſite to 
eſtabliſh a pertc& hibertie, prouided , that it be ſeconded by a continnall dili- 
gence. Butprincipally both great and little are rauiſhed , in conlidering thine 
aftabilitic,ſo equall and anſwerable to all mens expeRations. For as touching 
thine other vertues, cuery one partaketh them according to the proportion of 


his fortunt,and expeReth more or lete ot thy larges ; butall ofthemingeneral 


depend vpon thy Clemencie: neyther is there any one ſo aſſured in his inno- 
cence,that had notrather proſtrate himſcltec before thy Clemency, which is fo 
readieto excuſe and winke at cucry mans fauits.\ 


CHAP FL 


Þ Vt 1 know thereare fome that thinke that Clemency emboldneth 
£& thoſe men that arc moſt wicked, becauſe it ſtandeth in no ſtead,ex- 
cept it be aftcr that the fault is committed , and this vertue onely 
2 ccaſcth amongſt thoſe that arcinnocent. But firſt of all, cuen as 
the vie of Phylique is as honourable amongſt the licke, as it 184 
mongſtthe whole ; ſo although the nocent cry vpon Clemencie, yet the inno- 
cent torbeare not to reuerenceit. Morcoucr,Clemencie hath placein the per- 
ſon of tholethar arc innocent, becauſe the qualitieof the perſons putreth them 


in danger ; and Clemencic not onely afliſtcth the innocent, but oftentimes ver- 
rue 
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| twelikewiſe by reaſon, thatthetimes may become ſuch, that ſuch things may 
be oppreſſed and punithed, which ſhould be praiſed. Moreover great part of 
men may growtoan amendment intheir liues ; yet muſt we not alwayes par- 
donthe greater number that offend. For where the difterence betwixt good 
and bad menis taken away,there followerh a confuſion and a breaking forth of 
errours. There muſt therefore be ſome moderation praftiled that knowerh 
how to diſtingmſh good minds from reprobate ; neytherought a Prince tqhaue 
a confuſed and vulgar,neither too reſtrained Clemency: for it is as great cruelty 
ro pardon all,as to pardonnone, We muſt holdea meane ; bur becauſe mode- | 
ration is hard to beobſerued, whatſocuer is like robe more then cquitierequi- 
reth, muſt incline more ro humanitie then rigor. 


— 


CHAF-1% 


Vetheſe things ſhall more fitly bedcecided ih another place : for | Diaifon ofthe 
the preſent I will dinidethis matter into three parts. The firſt | 9% 
ſhall ſerve for a Preface or Induttion. T he ſccand ſhall expreſle 
$ the nature and habitude of 'Clemencie: for whereas there are 
vices that counterfeit vertues, they cannor be duſtnguiſhed ex- 
cept thou ſet downe ſome markes whereby they may be knowne. Thirdly, 
we will enquire how the minde attaineth to this vertue, how he fortifieth him- 
ſelfe thereby,and by-vie mak<rh her his owne. Butit muſt needes appearethar 
of all other vertues there is none more conuenicnt for man, becaule there ts 
none more humane then it: and not onely amongft vs Stoicks, who maintaine 
that a man isa ſociable crearure, and is made for the common good of others; 
but alſo amongſt thoſe thatgiue men ouerto pleaſure, al] whoP. ſpeeches and a- 
Qtions tend to their particular profite. Forita man ſecke tor repole and idle- 
nes,he hathifound in Clemencic avertue agrecableto his nature which loheth 
peace andweftraineth the hand. [Bur of all arhers Clemencte becomtneth no 
man morethenit doth a/Prince : for ſo ts great power honourable and full of 
| gloricin great Potentates, ifthey vie jitifor the comfort of many; as contrari- 
| wiſe force is pernicious chat ſerueth rono other end but to offend others,” A 
| man cannot ſufficiently exprofſe how firme-and watlgrounded'his gteatheſlc | 
' 5, whomalkmenknow:4obec as much forthom ,, as heiis more highly raiſcd a- | 
| boue thom,whomrthpy obſcructo keope continuill-watch - for the lafetic of | | 
| themall in common;and of euery one m-particular,vupon whaſeapproachthey | | 
' tunne notaway ,asifanyeuill neeregithem , orthat-fome.cruell beaſt brake | 
our fron;his denne;burthey flocke andrunxmahim, astoa;gractousand thi- | 
ning ſunne,readie and addrofiedto adueriturei vpon;their weapons who haut 
plotted tredfons againſt him,andtomaks@bridge otrheir bodies for him, if for 
theconſerudtion of bis life it worenvedfulbforhim-to: march:vpan-the bodies : 
of men thativerc mangled and-curivpicces. Tikey watch about bim-during | 
thetime that he ſleepeth, by day timothey inhpiroachis, perſon .on every:(ide, | 
; 
' 


and left any one ſhould hurt him they expoſe themſelues to all dangers for 
him, whacſaeuer they be that preſent themſelues. This conſent of Nations 
and Citties,in loving and maintayning their Kings, and employing their bodie | | 
and goods in defence of a Princes life,is grounded vpon good reaſon. Neyther | 
5this baſeneſſe and madneſſein them for one man, yea, and he ſometimes olde | | 
and decrepit,in ſo many thouſands toattempt vpon the points of their eriemies | 
wrapons, 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca—. 
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[1 
; An exiellent 
, Col/arijon, 


The loue bee 
tweene Prince 
and \ubiect is 
the ma'nten tice 
of ar eſiaic, 


I 


To gourerne well 
and lo obey well 
are the two (j- 
wewes of 471 E- 


fate, 
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' when ſheer. tulcth a 


| weapons,and to redeeme one ſoule by the death of many,and that one an olee 


| 


and weake man ſometimes, Eucnes the whole bodie ſcructh the foule,and by 
mcanes therof ſeemeth morcgreat and of fairer appearcance, wheras the ſoule 
contrariwiſe,lyes hid and inuilible , without any ccrtaine knowledge in what 
place it remaincth ; and yet notwithſtanding the hands, the feete, theeyesdoe 
ſerue the fame, the skin as her Bulwarke defendeth her,and {he it is that ſtayerth 
or maketh vs runne hither or thither ar her pleaſure; ſo thar if ſhe be couetons 
wetraucll whole Scas to become rich; ifambitious, we preſently offer ourright 
hands to be burned,or we voluntarily leapinto the fire: ſo this infinite multi- 
cude which inuiron one onely ſoule, is gouerned by the ſame, and guided by 
reaſon it ſelfe, which would otherwiſe depreſle and opprefic her owne torces, 
except ſhe were ſuſtained by his counſalle.; : 


CHAP. 1HL 


w Hey therefore loue their owne lafetie, whenas for oneman they 
leadetenlegionsto the battel], when they runne reſolutely to 
af. the charge,and preſent their breaſts to bee wounded, tothe end 
IS their Empcrours coulors ſhould not be taken. For he it isthat is 

S2FR<-D the bond , whereby the Common-wealth is faſtened toge- 
ther ; he is that vitall ſpirit by which ſo many thouſandsliue : of her ſelfe ſhee 
ſhould be nothing bur a burden and pray,it ſo bc that ſoule ofthe Empire were 
taken trom her. 


The King in ſafetic al/men line in peace, | 
The King once loit then fauh andtroth doth ceaſe. 


Such an accident ſhall extinguiſh the peace of Rome, this ſhall bring the for- 
runcof ſo greata people vnto ruine. Solong ſhall this people be freed from 
thisdanger,as long asſheknoweth how tocndurc gouernement, which gouern- 
ment tat any time ſhe ſhall ſhake off, or having caſt it oft by any 7 Ie 


refuſe to vndergoe againe this vnitie and contexture of ſogreat an Empire, 


be divided into _—_—_— andeuen then ſhall Rome ccaſe to commaund 


red at that we louc Princes, Kings, and T utors of publique States ( by what 
name ſocuerthey be called) more then our priuate familiars. For if men of 
the beſt judgement doc thinke that that which concerneth the Common- 


wealth is of greater importance then that which toucherh their owne particu: | 


lar,it followeth that he, vpon whoſe ſafetie the whole Common-wealth hath 
an cye ſhould be moredecrely loved then any other. In time paſt Ce/e fov- 
nited and enboſomed himſelfe in the Common-wealth of Rome, that the one 
mighrnot be ſeparated from the other without the ruine of them both ; for as 
he had necde of forces,ſo had they ofa head. Fl 


CHAP. 


negle&cth roobey Ir is not therefore to be wonde- | 
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; Of ( Clemencie. 


CHAE-YV: 


T ſeemeth that this my Diſcourſe is eſtranged too farre from 
mine intended purpoſc,but to ſpeake the truth,it neerly concer- 
neth the matter. For if it be ſo as we may trucly conclude, that 
than art the ſoule of the Common-wealth, and thee the bodie; 

| Thou ſeeſt,as I thinke , how neceſſary Clemencie is: for thou 

ſcemeſt ro ſparethy ſelfe when thou ſpareſt others. T hou oughtcit therefore 
tobeare with cuill ſubiets, no otherwiſe then thou wouldeit doe with lan- 
| guiſhing members; andit ſometimes there be ncede of bloud-lctting,take heed 
| leſt the veine be opened morelargely then the lickeneſle requirerb, Clemency 
therefore,as I ſaid,ts agreeable vnto all mens naturcbut eſpecially it beſt befir- 
ceth Princes, becauſe in them ſhe findeth more people to preſcrue, anda greater 
matter whercinto ſhew herſelfe. For how little hurceth a private cruelty ? 

but Princes diſpleaſure is a warre. But whereas amongſt all vertues there is a 

certaine concord and agreement,neytheris the one more berteror more honeſt 

then the other, yet are there ſome vertuesthat are more ht for ſome perſons. 

Magnanimity becommeth cuery mortall man, yea,cucn he that is the moſt ba- 

leſt and abieRteſt man ofthe world, For what is greater and more manly rhen 

 torepulſe adverſe fortune ? Yet this magnanimity ſhewerh ir (cite more amply 


theearth. Into whatſocuer houſe Clemencie commeth, ſhe makerh the ſame 
| more peaccable ; but inthe Pallacerhe rarerit is, the more wonderfull iris: for 
what is more woadertull then he againſt whoſe wrath nothing can make head, 
towhoſe ſeucrc ſentencecuen they that are condemned give conſent ; whom 
noman will queſtion with,why he did this, nay if he be extraordinarily angry, 
dare intreat for any thing;to lay hold on himſelfe, and to vic his power more 
mercifully and mildely, and to thinke this in his beart no man can kill contra- 
rytolaw,no man canpardon but my ſelfe ? A great minde becommetha great 
fortune, and if he mounteth not himſelfeas high as ſhe is, and if hee raiſe not 
| himſelfe abouc her,he embraceth her likewiſe,and bringeth her to the ground. 
 Butiristhe propertic ofa great minde to be plealing,peaceablc,ſerled,deſpiling 
; all iniuriesand offences, as being raiſed roa highereſtate. Itisa womaniſh qua- 
litie to be enraged with wrath,and after the manner of wilde beaſts (and they 

not the moſt generous) to bite and trample downe thoſe that are vnder thcir 
fete, Elephants and Lions paſſe by rhoſe whom they have murthered and 
caſt downe. Thoſe beaſts that have no noble heartare the moſt obſtinate. In- 
exorable and cruell Anger bccommeth not a King ; for he is not very much e- 
| minentaboue him, with whom by reaſon of diſpleaſure, he maketh bimlelfe c- 
qual; but ifhe giue pardon,but if he giue dignitie to thoſe that haue endange- 
red and deſerved to looſe their eſtates ; he doth that which no man elſe cando, 
' except he that hath power and principallity:for life is often taken from himthar 
| 54 ſuperiour, but never giuen to him thatis an inferiour. To ſaueis the pro- 
| perty of an excellent forrune, which may never more be wondredat,then when 
| he hath gotten the opportunity ro doe that which the gods doe, by whoſe be- 
| nefite both good and evill men arc borneintorhis world. Thar Prince there- 
forethattaketh vpon him the minde of the gods, let him willingly cntertaine 
 lomeofhis ſubieAs becauſe they aregoodand profitable, leave thereſt as men 


| tomake vpthenumber,lethim reioice that ſomare,& other ſom ler him ſuffer. 
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ngreater fortune,and appcareth more powerfull in the Tribunall then neere 
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CHAP. VI. 


thing cantroubleor deceive him any more yet by linning hee atraintcd his in- 
nocencie. 


CHAP YIL 


$3:2@Ecauſc Thane made mention of the gods behold heare an excellent 
3+) )z% pattcrne which I preſcnt vnto a Prince,to conforme himlc]fether: 
IE WP vnto (that is to ſay) that hee deale with his ſubjcets in ſuch ſort as 
22: hee would hauethegods to deale with him : were it expedient for 

*vs that the gods ſhould ncuer excuſe our pardon or faults, but that 
they ſhould perſccute vs with all rigour? Should there bee any great Prince 
in this YVorld be tound 'who ſhould live in aCurance and whoſe members the 
CAruſpices ſhould notgather vp ? Bur it the mcrcifull and juſtgods puniſh not 
the faults of mightic men by confounding them by lightning, how much more 
juſt is ir, that a man who hath the charge over men ſhould cxerciſe his Empire 
with mcrcifull minde, and thinke whether the ſtatc of the World be more gra- 
cious or fairerto the eye, ina faire and bright day, or whenas all things are ſha- 
ken with thunder-crackes and lightnings flaſh on eucrie fide. But one and 
the ſameis the eſtate of a quict and moderate Empire, of a fairc and ſhining 
Heauen. A Kingdome wherecrueltie raigneth may be comparcd to a trouble. 
ſome and obſcure time, vnder which every onetremblethand waxeth pale,by 
reaſon of the ſodaine crackes of thunder, and where he that troub!cth others1s 
as wondcrfully troubled for his own part. We pardon thoſe private men more 
caſily, who reuenge themſelues obſtinately , tor they may bee hurt, and their 
ſorrow commeth from injurie. Beſides they feare contempt, and not tore- 
uenge an injurie, ſeemeth rather to bee an infirmitie then Clemencie, But hee 
that maycaſily revenge,and yet forbearcththe ſame,obraincth a certainecom- 


' mendation of mercic. Men of bare qualitie may more freely exerciſe their 


hands, conteſt, ſtriue, and giuelibertie totheirpaſhon. The ſtrokes betwixt& 
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ua!sare light, but exclamation and too much intemperance in wordes, ill bc- 
; ſcemeth Majeltic. | 


CHAP. VIII. 


Hinkeſt thou it a grieuous matter , that the libertic of ſpeech 
3} thould bee taken from Kings and permitted tointeriours? This 
} ſaic{tthou,isa ſcruitude and not an Emperic. But their condition 
is diftcrenc, who lie hidden in community which they excced nor, 
whoſe vercue appcare not but ſtruggle longtime, and whole vi- 
ces lic hiddeninobſcuritic. Bur common report awakeneth your ations and 
wordes, and thereforc there are no men that thould bee more carctull of their 
reputations, of whom men ſpeake much, and in diucrs places , whetherthey 
doe well or cuill, How many things are there which are vojawtuil forthee,bur 
permitted vs by thy benefit. I may walkealone in any part of the Citic with, 
out teare, although [ be accompanicd by no man, and no manatrend me from 
home, and withoutany (word by my {ide, but in ch2 fulnetle of thy peace thou 
mult live armcd. Thou canſt not wander trom chy Fortune, {he will belicge 
cthee,and whether ſocuerthou goelt a great crame will follow thee. Beholde 
whereunto ſoueraigntic is ſubje, ſhe cannor become leſle, bur this neceſhrieis 
common to thee with the gods. For they are ticd vnto Heancn, it is not per- 
mitred them ro deſcend from thence, ncither is it ſecure for thee to deſcend 
from the throne of thy greatneſſe. Thou arc nayled to thy greatneſſe. Few 
men know our deſlignes and buſineſſc, wee may goe forih and returne and 
change our faſhion withour any publique note tak-n of vs. Thou canſt no 
more bee hidden then the Sunne. A great brighinefle inuironeth thee 
round abour, towards which all men bend their eyes. T hinkeſt thou that thou 
commeſt forth? nothou riſeſt like the Sunne, T hou canſt nor ſpeake butallthe 
people of the World vnderſtand and niarke what thou fait. Thou canſt not be 
' angrie but all men. tremble. Thou canſt not afflit any man, bur all thatare a- 
| bout thee ſhake for feare. Even as the lightnings fali to few mens peril] but to 
| all mens feare, ſo the chaſtiſements of mightic Potentates are more full of feare 
| then of cuill,and not without cauſe. For in himtharcan doe, all menconlider 
| not what he doth, but what he may do. Moreouer, patience maketh thoſe pri- 
uate men,diſpoſcd toindurethoſe injuries that are offered themealily enough; 
But Clemencie is amore aſſurcd ſafegard to great men. Becauſea frequentre- 
vengerepreſſeth the hatred of a few men, but prouoketh infinitic others. The 
will torcuenge ought ſooner to faile then rhe cauſe. Otherwile as the trees 
that are pruned,ſpread forth in many more branches,and many kindes of ſeeds, 
| arecutto the end they may grow more thicker, ſo thecrueltie of a King increa- 
| ſeth thenumber of his encmies in extinguiſhing them. For.the Parcnts and 
Children,the Allies and Friends ſuccecd in their place, who are f]aine. 
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| TTAS OW truethisis I will admonifh thee by a domeſtique example, | 
| & | S, Ceſar Auguitus was a mercitull Prince, if any man hall eſtimate | 
him, from that time hee vndertooke the Empire (although in 
the common calamitic of the Common- weale, his ſword was vn- | 
{beathed. ) When as he had growne to thoſe yearcs ofage wher: | 
| unto thou haſt now attained , and had gorren ninctcene ycares on ht:s backe; 
; and had hidden hisdagger in the boſome of his friends, laid ambuſhes todefear | 
eharke Anthenie the Conlull , being oneof the Contederates inthe Trium- 
virate; about the forticth yeare of his age, and being relidcentin France, there 
was tidings brought vnto him, that Zucrzs Cynmaa man of weake judgement 
had conſpired and plotted treaſon againſt him. It was told him where, when, 
and how he ſhould be attempted by one of thoſe, who wasa partic inthe con- 
federacie. \W hercupon he reſolucd to rcuenge himſelte vpor; him,and cauſed a 
| counſell of his friends to bee aſſembled. He rooke no reſt that night, where as 
| hethought with himſelte, how hee {hould pur a young Gentieman todeath of 
' Noble parentage, and who bur for this one fault was vpright cnough: and be- 
| ſides was Cur Pompeius Nephew. Now could he not execute one man alone, | 
becauſe at ſupper time hee had diſcoucred toonetbat was called /nthoniethe 
whole edi of the proſcription:Gricuing therctore and diſquiert in minde,he vt- 
tercd divers ſpeeches, and cach of them contraric the one vntothe other, what 
then (faith he) Shall I ſuftcr him that would murther mce to walke at his plea- 
| ſure, and {hall liuc perplexcd. Shal he remainc vnpunithed, who not only bath 

reſolued to kill me, but ro ſacritice mee ( for their intent was to aſlaile him at a 

a ſacrifice) who hauc bin aſlailedyn vain by ſo many ciuill warres, and attemp- 

. ted by ſo many bartels both by Sea and Land? Atrer ſome pauſe and ſilence be 

« exclaimed againe more violently againſt himſelfe , then againſt Cynxa, and ſaid 

| why hvetthou,itthy death be protitable and pleaſing ro ſo many ? When ſhall 

| Tee theend of ſo many puniſhments? is there not bioud enough ſhed yet? my 

| headis the marke wherat ſo many yong R oman gentlemens ſwords are aimed. 

| Is my lite ſodeere vnto mee that tor the conſeruation thereof, ſo many ſoules 
' 7% weet wen | thould periſh? Atlalt Zinie his wite interrupting his diſcourſe, ſaid vnto him: 
[Os | \Will you vouchſate a womans counſaile ? Doc that which Phylitiansare ac- 
cuſtomed to doe. \V ho when as vſuall remedies take no cfte&t, doe attempt the 

\ contrarie. Hethertothor halt profitcd nothing by ſcucritie. After Salutdrenw 
thou haſt ruinated Zeprdres, atter Lepidics Murena, alter Marana C epto, after Ce- 
p3o Ignatius, without reckoning vpthe reſt, whoſe impious and impudent at- | 
remprs make me aſhamed. Now make thou triall what thy mercic willprofite | 
thee. Pardon Lecrws Cynns, his treaſon cannot bedenicd; hee cannot hurt thee 
now, but may increaſe thy renowne Cefar being gJad,that hehad mer with ſuch 
11 aduocate, gaue his wife thankes, and preſentlv diſcharging thoſe friendes be 
| had called rocounſaile, he cauſed Cymmealone to be called vnto him, and com-: 
 maundin, all the reſt our of the Chamber, after he had commaunded them to 
for C12n4 achaire faft by him, he begunne thus. T his firſt of alldoe I requireat 
thy hands, that thou intcrrypr me nor, neither that thou exclaime inthe midſt 
 efmy d1{ourſe, hereafter thou ſhalt have libertie to ſpeake. Thou knowelt Cy#- 
»: thorhavinp tound thee in mine enemies Campe ; and knowne thee not only 


. tob+ a ſu-2cited, but a born enemie vnro me, how I ſaued thy comme = | 
thee - 
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hae to all thy patrimonie. At this day thou art ſo happie, and ſo rich that the 


. Conqueroursbeare cn uic againit thee that wereconquered, when thou walſt a 
| ſucor for the Pontifice, I gaue it thee neglefting divers others whole: parents 
hadattended mein my warres. Hauing thus and ſo welldeſcrucd atthy hands, 
thou haſt reſolued to murther mee, When as Cynme began to crie our, that ſuch 
madneſſe was farre from him_1ugu/ms ſtaid him and ſaid. T houkeepeſt nor 
thy promiſe with me Cyr? forit was agreed betweenc vs that thou ſhouldeſt 
not interrupt me. 1 tell thee thou preparelt to kill me,he told him the place, the 
confederates, the day, and the order of the ambuſh, and who was the man 
ſhould ſtrike the ſtroke. And when he perceiued him troubled,and not only (i- 
lent becauſe he had promiſedto be fo, bur becauſe he was guiltie. With what 
minde ſaid he doeſt thou this ? To the end that thou thy ſelte maift bee Empe- 
rour ? Truly che Common. weale ſhould bee hardly incombred, ifnone but I 
wcrethe let of thine authoritic and dignitic. Fhbou canſt nor gouerne thine 
-ync houſe. Of latea franckling of thine hath had the credit tocondemne 
th:cinjultice for particular affaires. Is this the ealtcſt bulineſſe thou canftvn- 
dertake to conteſt and contend with Ceſar? T ake it to thee, if T beethe only 
man that hinderthy hopes, Iſurrendcr it; Paw{ws, Fabins Maximus,the Coſiand 
Seruiliansand ſo many Gentlemen of value, and Childrenof ſuch worthic per- 
ſons, that doe honopr to their Starues , thinkeſt thou they will indurethee? 
But leaſtin repeating his Oration, I ſhould fill vp the greater part of this yo- 
lame, who was well knowne to hangc debared with him for the ſpace of two 
whole houres, after he had long time difſcourſed vpon that puniſhment where- 
with he would content himſelte, he added; Well Cynns once more I giue thee 
thy life, before times as to mine encmie, now as toa Traitour and a Paracide. 
From this day forward let friendſhip be continued betweenevs,and lct vs ſtriue 


——_— 


better hearr, or thou accepred the ſame with a more aſſured thankfulnefſe, Af 
terall this of his owne accord, and vnasked hegaue him the Conlul-ſhip, com- 
playning of him that hee durſt demand nothing, ſo that ever after Cynna was a 
' moſt affectionate and taithfull ſeruantof his, and made him his heire, and never 
| afer this did any man conſpire againſt Avgu/tus. 


| : CHAF Xs 


Rom es HY pgrotgranc-father gaue them life, whom hee overcame; for 
TA (A PY had he not pardoned them ouer whom ſhould hee haue had go- 
a) \ yz vernment ? Sa/uſ?, the Coccians, the Duillians and all the Soul- 
3&8eK dicrs of the firſt companicof his Gard had borne Armes againſt 
him,notwithſtanding he inrowled them, &chole them tobe the 
neareſt about his perſon. T he Domitians, Meſſalaes, Af/iniens, and Ciceroes, and 
allthe moſt famous perſonages in Rome were indebted to his Clemencie. How 
longtime barc he with Zepidzs ? he ſuffered him for many yearesto walke with 
that Equipage that became a Prince , and would not ſuffer the Ofhce of 
high Biſhop to be transferred vnto him, except it were after his death, for bee 
had rather thar it ſhould bee called an honour then a ſpoile. This Clemencie 
of his broughthim to that ſecuritie and felicitic which hee inioycd, this made 
him gratcfull and gracious in all mens eycs, although hce had Jaid holde on the 
Common-weale, whoas yet knew not what it was tocendurethe yoake of ſub- 
Ddd 3 jection, 
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tothe vttermoſt to make itknowne, whether I havegiuen thee thy life witha 
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ietion,fuch a name at this day doth this mercie of his give him, that other | 
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Princes will hardly obtaine during their lives. We belceue him to be a God, 
not by any decrceor ordinance : we contefle that Auguſtus was a good Prince, 
weacknowledge him well worthy ofthe name of the father of his countrey, 
for no other cauſe then for this,that hee reuenged not thoſe contumelies that 
were offred him(and which in Princes cares are wont to ſound moſt har{hly)no 
morethen he did his atuall iniuries,for that he ſmiled at reprochfull ſpeeches 
that were offcred him,tor that he ſeemed to puniſh himſelfe when he perſecu- 
ted others, for that whomſocucr he had condemned for the adulteries of his 
daughrer,he was ſo farre from cxecuting them,that intheir diſmiſfion, and tor 
their better ſecuritic he gaue them paſports and ſafe conduts. T his is true] 

called pardoning,that when thou knoweſtthar there are diuers that are addre(. 
ſed to be angrie torthee, and gratific thee if thou haſt cauſed any to be putto 
death,thou not oncly conrenteit thy ſclte ro giue life, bur alſo procureſt that he 


| tro whom thou haſt given it be maintayned and conlerued. 
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=? Hus :_Av#7u/7u4s bchaucd himſclfe when he was olde, or at leaft- 

d7 CY wilc when olde age began to ſeize vpon him : In his youth hee 

V a ; was hote,wrathtull,and did many things which he neuer lookt 
AZZ NE 


backe vnto without remorſe. No man dare compare Angew 
> /ixscourtelieto thy Clemencie, although he cquall chy young 


yeares with his morethen mature age. Suppoſe that he were moderate and | 


mercitull after he had dycd the ian Seas with bloud of Romancs,ſunke in 
the Scicilian both his owne and forraine ſhips, ſacrificed agreat number of men 
vpon the altars of Peruſa, and cauſed many multitudes of men to be putto 
death in thetime of rhe T riumuirate. BurlT call not this Clemencie, but wea- 


| ricd crueltic. The truc Clemencic and mercie, O Ceſar, is that which thou 


{heweſt, which hath not begun with the repentance ofcruelty,rhine is not ſoy- 


| Ted, thou haſt never ſhed the bloud of Romane Cittizens. T his in a Prince 1s 


the true temperance ofa minde, and an incomprehenſible loue rowards mar- 
kind,not to be enkindlcd with any delire orralthnes, not tobe corrupred by the 
example of tormer Princes, not ro weigh how farre his authority may extend 
ouer his ſubics,butro dull the edge ofthe Emperiall ſword and dignitie. Thou 
haft exempted thy Cittic,O Ce/ar trom all bloudie maſſacres, and performed 
this, which with a great minde thou mayeſt glorie in,7hat thorow the whole world 
thou ha#t not ſhed one drop of mans bloud : and the more great and wonderfull itis, 
becauſe the ſword was never committed to the hands of any one more yonger 
then thy lelte. Clemencie therefore doth not only make men more honeſt, but 
more ſecure ; and is not onely the ornament bur the aſſured ſafctic of King- 
domes, who thorow Princes haue attaincd long life,and left their gouernments 
to their children anJ nephews, but the power of tyrants is execrable and ſhort. 
\W hart difterenceisthere berwixta Tyrant anda King? In appeareance they 
have one and the ſame dignitie,the difference is, that T yrants take pleaſure in 
their tyrannie,Kingsdoc iuſtice but vpon cauſe and necefhitie. 
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| CHAP. XII. | 


2D Hart then, are not Kings ſometimes accuſtomed to put men to ; 

Sd dcath? Itistrucs buc ſo often as they are aſſured that itis for nas 9 
[4 publiqueptotite. T he T'yrants heartis ſet vpon murther. But Princes nd 
df > a Tyrant diftereth froma King in fact, not.in name, For Lion. | 174% | 
ſins the elder may wltly be preterred beforediuers Kings, And | 

what letteth vs rq call Zucivs Syd A tyrant , who gaue over killing when hee | 

found no more enemics ? Although he forſooke bis DiQature, and rooke ypon | 
him the robe ofa private Cittizen : yet what Tyrant hath there cucr becne 
that ſogreedily drunke vp humane bloug,then he was who commanded ſeuen 
thouſand Romane Cittizensto be{laine? And when as being in counſaile in 
the Temple of Bellena,necre vnto the place where the execution was done, hee 
had heard the cries of ſo many<houlands that groned vnder the ſword ; & per- 
cciving that the Senate was aftrighted thereat. Let vs mtend our bu/meſſe(ſayth 
he) Fathers Conſcript theſe are but «few ſeduioue perſons, whom 1haue commaunded 
tobe ſlaine, He lyed not herein; tor theſe ſeemed bura few in: Sykes eyes. But 
hereafter we will learne by Sy how we ought tobe angrie with our encmies, | 
eſpecially it being ſepararcd from the bodie ot Cirtizens, they have taken vpon 
them the name of enemics, - Meane while, as I ſaid, Clemencie cffeRteth | 
this,that there isa great difference betwixt a King anda T yrant,although boch ' 
ofthcm arcenuironed with guards. But the. one maketh vie of theſe forces to | 
maintaine peace, the other that by great fcares-hee may pacihie great hatreds. 
Neyther ſecurely-doth he bcholde thac very guard,to whole cuſtodic he hath | 
committed himſelfe , but one. contrary thruſteth him into #nother; for he | 
is both hated becauſe he is feared, and will be feared becauſe he is bated; and v- | 
ſeth that execrable verſe which hath ouerthrowne many; 


Andlet them hate me {a they feere_. | [ | 


Not knowing what furic is cngendercd inthe hearts of ſubiets whey thieir ha- 
treds are increaſed abouc mcaſure. For a moderate fearc rcſirainahmens 
mindes,but acontinuall violence,and ſuch as is raiſed eyen vnto the brimme, a+ | 
wakeneth and emboldne<th rhoſe that are decpelt aſleep, and giueth themcou- 
rage to hazard all. If thou kceepeſt ſauage beilfts ſoulded vpin gins:and nets, a 
borſeman may aſſault them with bis weapons at theirbackes, yet willthey at- 
tempt their flight by thoſe places they were wontto flie, and will ſpurneftcare 
vnderfoote. T hart courage that groweth from cxtreame neceſinie is maruei- 
ſous forcible. Feare muſt leaue vs ſome gap to eſcape outat, and ſhew vslefſe 
danger then hope, otherwiſe he that was not determined to deferid himlelte, 
ſceing himſelfe in cquall danger, will aduentute vpon dangers, and hazard that 
life which he eſtcemeth not his owne. The forces which a peaceable Prince 
ſhall gather for the good of his ſubie&s are faithful and afſured;andthebrave |" *  * 
ſouldier who ſcemeth to aducnture for publique ſecurity, endureth all cravaile | 
willingly,as being one of the guards ofthe Gees of his countrey.., But as-tou- 
ching the violent and bloudic Tyrant, hisguard muſtneedes be aggricucd at 


him. 
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CHAP. ia 141. 


| a a& O man can haue miniſters ofa good and faithfull will whom he 
4 defeription of | ,&&,NO2 vleth in tormenting,in racking,and butchering men todeath, « 
the miſerie of \ We 25-0 . & | £ | h, 0 
Thants and CESS whom he expoſeth men no otherwiſe then he would to beaſts, 
ogett Prone | $Id Such aoneliueth in no leſle painand torment thenthoſe whom 
00-26 wang A008 ; he holdeth in priſon, becauſe hee fearethboth men and gods as 
commend Cle- | witnelles and reuengers of his crimes, and whois already corne to that paſſe, 
= High and that he dare not change his manner of living. Foramongſt all other things cru- 
"EEE eltie harh this curſed euill in her,that ſhe is incorrigible, ſhe perſeucreth and is 
not able to recoucr any other better courſe. One wickedneſle muſt be ſuſtai- 
ned by another. But what is more vahappy then heis, who cannot chuſe bur 
be eunll ? O how wretchedis that man, bur truely to himſelfe ? For as touching 
others,it were very ill done by them to hauepitrie of him who hath exerciſed 
his power with {laughtcrsand rapines, who hath feare of all things as well do- 
meltique as forraine, that tcaring armes hath recourſe vntohis weapons, neither 
truſting to his ft iends faith nor his childrens pietie : that having regarded inall 
ſorts that which he hath done,and that which he prerendeth rodoe, and com- 
ming to open his conſcience repleniſhed with miſchictes and torments, often- 
times feareth death and deſireth it againe'as often ; more odious to himſelfe 
then to thoſe that ſerue him. Contrariwiſe,he that haththe care and charge of 
a Common-wealth,although he haue a more intent eye to theconſernationof 
ſomethings more then orher things, yet entertaineth all the members ofthe 
Stateas carefully as thoſe of his bodie,cnclining alwayes vnto ſweetneſle: and 
it it be expedicnrt for him to doe iuftice,he ſhewcth that having no enmity or 
bealtlineſſe in his heart, it isto his hcarrs-grictethat he layeth his hand on his 
weapon. Such a one,deliring to approue his gouernement to his ſubicR, exer- 
cilerh his power peaceably and toall mens prohit,reputing himſelfe in his own 
indgment ſuthciently happie, if he ſhal make his fortune and condition known, 
| 2fablcin ſpeech,facile in acceſle, amiable in countenance,which moſt ofal win- 
neth the pcoples hearts, fauourablero honeſt . enterpriſes, enemy ro ecuill de- 
{ignes;heis loued,defended,and reuerenced by all the world. The ſame ſpeake 
men in ſecret of him as they doe in publique. They deſire he ſhould haveif 
ſue,and thar ſterillity cauſcd by warres and other publique cuils ſhould be a- 
boliſhed :no mandoubteth but that he ſhall deſerue wel at his childrens hands, 
to whom he {hall ſhewa world ſo happy. This Prince liuing in ſecurity, by 
his owne mcanes,hath no nccd of guardor garrifons, he vieth his armes asthe 
meanecs of his ornament. 
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qretber nica- | FRED Hat therefore is his duetic? T hat which belongs to good Parents, 
| Some co ene D\WEA whoarc wont ſomctime toadmoniſh their children gently,fome- 
| 2, times to chaſtiſe them with threats, and ſometimes with ſtripes. 

*y fa Doth any man ofaſctled iudgement diſinherite bis ſonne vpon 
| the firſt offence , except manyand mightie iniuries overcome his 
| patience? cxcept there be ſomewhat more that he feareth then thar which hee 


' condemncth,he will not blot him out of his Teſtament. Hee aſſaycrh mm 
| remcgdailes 


et. 


———————. 


| 1,18, 


remedies before hand to reclaime him from hisdiffolute and inconſtant diſpo- 
tion, but when he hath no more hope then aſfſaicth hee his laſt remedies. No 
man commeth to practiſe his extremeft chaftiſements', except hee hath conſu- 
med all is remedies. T hat which the Parent doth, the ſame ought a Princeto 
doc : whom wee havecalled the Father of the Countrie nor Iced chereunto by 
vane 2dulation. For thoſe other names are giuen for honour ſake. We haue cal- 
led them Great, Happre and Anguſti, and baue heaped vp whatſocuer tirles wee 
could inuent for ambitious Majeſtic: attributing them vnto theſe. We have cal- 
led him the Father of the Country,to the end he might know,that he had a father- 
ly power giuen him ouer his Countric,and conſequently very moderate, carc- 
tn!l of hischildren,and prouiding for their good, rather then his own particular. 
[tthe farher muſt cut of ſome one of his members 1: ſhal be as late as he can,and 
| her he hath curtit of he wil detire to revive tt againe, and in cutting it of, he wil 

12 and differ long time, and in diuers ſorts. For he that condemncrth too ſoone 
' -021:mneth willingly alſo, He that chaltiſeth over ſeverely, ordinarily chaſti- 
2.2 vniultly, In our memorie the people of Rome ſtabbed ro death a Roman 

1.hr called £rix0,with their bodkins, for whipping his ſonnc todeath. Scarce 
.::.: ae authoritic of Augu#usCe/arredceme the ſame from the handes of 
| ulplcaſed Fathers and children, 
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3 R1vs hauingdiſcoucred, that his owne ſonne had attempted 
BÞ4& and conſpired his death , after hee knew of the fact baniſhed 
>&# him , for which ate of his all the pcople commended him, 
eſpecially for this that hauing baniſhed the parracide ro CMar- 
met ies , hce furniſhed him, with asgreat an anuall peation, as 

| hee had allowed him betore hee had treſpaſſcd in this ſort. T his liberahiie 
was thecauſe, this iiberalitie of his was the cauſe, that in that Citie, where the 
baddeſt cauſes want no aduocates, that no man dovbred burthbar hee that was 
guiltie, was deſerued]y condemned, {ince the Father who could not hate him, 
had the courage tocondemne him. By this very example I will giue you the 
mcanes to make a compariſon betwixt a good Prince,and a good Father. When 
Titus Arigs would draw his ſonne into queſtion , bee called Hugues Ceſar to 
counſcl], whocame from his own pallace to this private mans hovſe,ſar downe 
asa particof thecounſell;and he ſaid not why came he notto my houſe? which 
bad it hapned ; the cenſure of the fault had beene Ceſsrs, and not the fathers, 
The fat being vnderſtood, all circumſtances examined, the-yong man having 
cenc heard in his defence, and hisan{wcrsand accuſationsconfidered. C e/ar 

; required cuery one of the Countſailers to ſet downe their opinions in writing; 
' tothe end that no man ſhould ſubſcribe to his opinion, or if hec ſpoake that 0- 
ther men ſhould follow him : and before thar the bilkers were opened, he ſwore 
taat he would not be Titus Aris heire , who was reputed arich man. Some 
baſe fellow will ſay,that Ceſar was afraid, leſt he ſhould ſeeme to giuecntrance 
to his hope by the condemnationofthe yong man. Bur I thin ke ogherileythit 
eucry one of vs to defenceour ſelues againſt the fafſe opinions, that men mighr 
conceive againſt vs,opght to fix our ſelucs vpon the aſſured confidetice of good 
conſcience. Princes ought todoe many things, togerthem a good report. He 
iwore that he would nor bc his heire. That ſame day Ariws loft another ſonne 
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| but Ceſar redeemed the libertie of his ſentence, and after he had approued that 
| his ſeueritic Was withour reſpect of recompence; of which thing a Prince ſholg | 
have an cſpeciall care alwaies, hee ſentenced him to bee baniſhed to that place | 
where his tather ſhould thinke fit. He iudged him not to be ſowed vp ina ſack, 
tobe made a pray for Serpents,or to diein priſon, remembring himſelfe that he 
ſat not there asa Tudge, but as a Counſailer to the father. Hee ſaid that the fa- 
ther ought to content himſelfe with the mildeſt kind of puniſhment, in regard 
of his ſonne, who was as yet yong and drawne vnto this wicked aR, in purluite 
of the execution wherof,he had thewed himſelfe to be fearefull,which excuſed 
him in ſome ſort, and that it ſufhced therefore tobaniſh him from Romc, and 


from his fathers preſence. 
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CHAP. NY 


By compariſon of | Fra Ax Prince, worthy al waics to bee called by fathers into their Coun- 
bers and Ma- = 4 . l . . . : 
pong nd Ma- 3 2 OY # ſaile, worthy to bee madecohcire with their innocent children, 
s 


ſlers and others of /A8E5\ \ Mm : . 
1 authoritie, aud | of Ch T his Clemencie becommeth a Prince, that whether ſo cuer hce 


er” 1; We A commeth, ſhould makeal! things more mild. Letno man beſo | 
ment be teachers | ES ESR abiectin a Princes eye, that hee hath no feeling ofhis death or 

«1-9». | danger, whatſocucrhe bee, heisapart ofthe Empire. Let vs makeacompari- 
ſee pers | ſon, berwixt the ſmalleſt Kingdomes and che greateſt Empires; There is but 
mab/wermeis. | One kind of Goucrnement, T he Prince commandeth his Subics, the father 
his caildren, the maſter his ſchollcrs, the Captainc or Lieutenant his Souldiers. 
Shall henetbe reputed a wicked father, who with continuall whipping vpon 


the ſlcightcſt occalion, ſceketh to ſtill his children? Whether ſhould that Ma- 


ſter be more —_ hy the liberall ſtudies, who fleacth his Schollers,ifthey have 


riotexatly femembred their leſſons ; or by reaſon of their weake ſight haue 
faultehin their reading; or he that had rather mend them, and teach them by 
admonitions and modeſtic? Giue mea Captaine or Lieutenantthat is cruell, he | 
will make his Souldiers forſake him, and yet theſe are to be pardoned. Were 
it a reaſonable matter, to handle a man worſe then we doe bruit beaſts? Buthee 
that is a good breaker of horſes, terrifieth them not with often ſtrookes, for by 
that meanes he will become more fearcfull and ſtubberne, exceptthou handle 
and ſtroake him with a gentle hand. The ſame doth the Huntſman, who tea- 
cheth his hound todraw drie foote, and who vſeth thoſe whom he hath alrea- 
die trained to the game to rowſe or hunt it. - Neither doth hee often threaten 
them, for therefore thcir courage is directed , and whatſocuer forwardnefſe is 
in them, is daunted by degenerate fearc; neither doth hee giue them liberrieto 
| wander and ſtray here and there, To theſe maieſtthou addethoſe thar have 
| the driving of ſlower Cartle, which being bred vnto reproach and miſerietho- 
row too much crucltie,are inforced torctuſe their yoke. 
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CHAP. XVIL 


| Since amen u # FF crcisnoliving Creature more vntoward, none more vntratta- 
[Surry parent] | 6% | ble by heart then a manis, yet no one is to be ſpared more then 
| theiWorls, we | WA hee ; For whatfolly isit foraman to bee aſhamed to ſpend his 
| | [')) Sy {plccnc vpon Dogges,and Horſes,or Aﬀſes,and to intreata man 


| h m »ent'y. _ ; : 
F1 5 ra * 6 morcrudely? Wee cure lickneſſes and yet arc not angrie _ 
| them 
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chem, but this diſcaſe of theminde requiretha gentle: medicine and cthurhee 
who cureth the ſame ſhould:nor bee angrie with the (icke, Itisthe partof an 
cuill Phyſirion todiſpaire that he ſhall not eure. T he ſame ought heerodoeto 
whom the ſecuritie-and ion of all men js commitrod, in thoſe whoſe 
mindes arc afloted:, hee muſtnor ſuddenly caft by his hopes, neythermeonti- 
nently pronounce what deadly (ignes there are in the infirmitie. Let him\ ſtrive 
with viccs and reliſtthem, let him vpbraid fome with their infirmitie ; deceive 
other ſome by a gentle cure, becaule hee islikelicſt: more! ſoone and betrerto 
healethem by deceiucable medecines, Let aPrince indenoutcarefaily not on- 
ly cocure bur alſo to giue a ſmooth cicatrix roxhe wound of 'offence\': A' King 
obraincth no glorie by cruel puniſhment for whodoubteth but hee may; But 
contrariwiſe hisgloricis tnoſt excellent, if hee containeth his power, if hee 
deliver many from the furie.of their Enemies, andruinatethnoman by his 
diſpleaſure. | it | 7 
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 C'HAP. XVTHI. 


xe T is an honour to know how tocommaund a mans ſeruants mo- 
S dcltly, and inourflauc wee ate to thinke nothow much puniſh- 
ment he may cndure and weinflict vpon him without reproote, 
I but what che nature of rightand juftice will permit thee: which 
ERP commandeth vsto ſpare our Caprtiues and ſuch whom we have 
bought to be our bond-flaues. How much morejuſtis it for thee npt toabuſe 
men free, ingenious, and honeſt, asthy bond-men, buttoentertainethem , for 
ſuch as are vnder thy gouernment, to defend them as thy ſubjects, and notaf- 
fit them as thy ſlaucs. It is Jawfull for bond-men to flie ro Ce/ars ftatueiiAl- 
though wee hauc authoritie todoe what wee liſt with our ſlaues,there is fome- 
what which the common right of liuing Creatures pcrmitreth vs not to exc- 
cute vponaman, becauſe he is ofthe ſame nature that thou art. Who hated not 
redias Pollo more worle then his owne ſlaues did, becauſe hee fatred his Lam- 
proies with mans bloud ? and commanded thoſe that offended him to bee caſt 
into the fiſh-poole to whatother end 'then to feede Serpents? O wretched man 
worthic a t houſand deaths, whether he preſented hisſlaucs to be deuoured by 
thoſe Lamproies hee would feed vpon, or whether to thisonly end hee nourt- 
ſhed them, thar in that ſort hemight nouriſh them. Even as crucll Maſters are 
pointed at thorow the whole Citie, and are reputed both hatefull and dereſta- 
ble: ſo the cruelldemencie of Princes, who haue contratted infamic and hatred 
azainſt them ſelues,arc inregiſtred in Hiſtories to bee a hatrcd to poſteritie, Had 
it not beene better neuer to have beene borne then to bee numbered amongſt 
thoſe that are borne fora publique milcrie? 
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RET D Hereis no man that'can bethinke bim of any thing that is more 
T 


manner ſocuer,, and by whatright ſoeuer hee hath the prehemi- 
nence ouer others, . Andthe more higher his dignitiec is that isin- 


ducd with this vertue, the morenoble ſhall wee confeſſe his or- 
nament, 


ſeemely for him that is in authoritie then Clemencie in what | ſentence char 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca Liv, | 


nament, to be which (hould not be hurtful but compoſed according tothe law | 
of nature, For nature hath inuented Kings, which weemayknow by other ji- | 
ving Creatures and in particular by Bees, whole King bath thelargeſt roomein 
the Hony Combe, andis lodged jn the middleandmol ſecurcitplace. Belides: 
he laboureth not bur examinerh the. labour of chereſt, and when their Kiog 
is loſt the wholc. ſwarme is diſpericd;alſo they.fafter bur one, making choice of 
him that is the boldeſ} in fight. Morcoucr the King is noted forhis lcemelineſle, 
in that hediffcreth from the reſt both in greatneſicand goedlinefle : yer berein 
is he moſtdiſtinguiſhed tromthem; Bces arethe molt angric and felieſt Cres- 
tures that be,according tothe capacitie of their bodies, and leauetheir ſtings in 
the wound, but their King hathno ſting. Nature would nor haue him cruel 
nor to ſecke reuenge ther mighthazard his lite, and therefore tooke awayhis 
weapon, anddiſarmed bis wrath. All Kings. and Princes ought to conlider 
this excellent examplc. Ir is the cuſtome of nature todiſcouer her ſelfe in lietle 
thinges, and the lcaſt Creatures miniſter vnto vs the moſt nobleſt examples.Ler 
vs not beathamed to lcarne ſome good thing ofthe ſmalleſt res Face the 
minde of man ovght to be more ſetled then cuill which hee doth is hurtiul and 
| dangerous. By my conſent I would hauc man reduced to this condicion that 
his wrath ihould be braken with his owne weapon, and that he might hauc no 
more mcanesto hurt then oncein his life, nor exerciſe his hatreds by an other 
mans hands: for catily would furicbe wearied; if of necefhtie ſhe ſhould a& 
that which ſhe her ſelte commaundeth, and if the {hould expreflc her power 
by the harzard of her hfc : neytheras yet is ſhee ſecured inher match. For ſhe 
muſt necdes bee ſurpriſed with as much feare, as {hee would tauc other hauc 
| feareof her, hercyes bee fixed on eucry mans hands, and at ſuch timesasa 
man intendeth not ro touch her, ſhee belecuerh thar hee will aſſaulther, and 
hath not oneonly minute of repoſe. Is 1t poffible that any one would liue 
ſo vnhappily, when the meancs1s offered him to paſſe his How withour the 
hurt of any man, and conſequently execute the affaires of his charge in all ſe- 
curitie, and with great contentment ? He abuſeth himſelfe that ſuppoſeth thar 
a Kingis ſecure in that place, where there is not any one bur isafraid of him. 
One ſecuritie muſt be aſſured by an other mutuall ſecuritie. We necd not build 
ftrong Citadels,on high hils, nor fortifie vnaccefſible places, nor cut downe the 
ſtdesof Mountaines, nor enſconce our ſelues with many walles and towers. 
Clemencic will ſecurea King inthe open field. His only inpregnable fortreſle, 
is the loue of his Cittizens. What more worthie thing cana Prince wilh for, 
then to liucinall mens good opinion, and in ſuch louc of his ſubjcRs, thattheir 
vowesand prayers ſhould inceſſantly and ſecretly bee powred forth for his ſ& 
curitie : that it his health becraſed, they liſten nor after bis death, but are won- 
derfully affraid, leaſt they (hculd looſe him? that there is nothing ſo preciousin 
| any one of their eyes, that they would not exchange for his health, and ſecur- 
tie; that thinketh rhat whatſoever hath befallenthe Prince, is fatall ro them- 
ſelves? Hereby the Prince hath approoued by continuall arguments of his 
goodneile, that the Common-weale is nat his, bur that.hce is the Common- 
weales. Whodare contrive any danger towards him ? who wou!d notif hec 
could, prevent ahy diſaſter that is toward him , vnder whom juſtice, peace, 
| modeſtie, ſecuritic and dignitie doe flouriſh, vnder whom the wealthic Cines 
| abound inthe plentic of all good thinges ? neyther with other mindes reve- 
rence they,or beholde they their governour , thenif rhe immorrall goddes 
| ſhould vouchſafe them the libertie to behold themſelues. And whydoth " 
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hethar follloweth the nature of the goddes, which is tobee gracious, liberall, | 
and powerfull,to doe good, become a ſecond tothem ? This1sitthat becom- 
meth a Prince toaffe&t , this ought he toimitare : and as they defireto bee the 


greateſt, ſo let them indeuour to be the beſt. 


—_ 


CHAXSF XX 


Of Clemencie, | 


He Prince is accuſtomed to doe juſtice for two cauſes,eyther pu- 
niſheth he the faults that are commitred againſt himſelfe, or a- 
gainft another, I will will firſt of all ſpeake of that which con- 
cerneth him. Forit isa harder matter for a man toremper him- 
ſelfe, when hee chaftiſeth orhers, to ſatisfic his private diſguſt, 

then to propoſe it for anexample, Itwere in vaine in this place toadmonith a 

Prince,notto belicuelightly,to examine thetruth,to fauour innocencie,thar it 

may appeare,that heisno leſle carefull toexamine that which concerneth him 

that hath offended, as that which roucheth the Iudge. But this appertainerh 
to juſtice, and not vnto Clemencie. Forthe preſent weexhorthim, that being 
manifeſtly wronged, he remaine Maſter ofhis own heart, and gine ouer punilh- 
ment, if ſo be he may ſafely doe it; or at leaſt-wiſe differ ir, and bee more encli- 


ned to pardon thoſe faults which are committed againſthimſelfe, as againſt 0- 
thers. For euen as hee is not liberall , ebat cutreth alarge thong outof another 
mans leather, bur hce thar raketh that from himſelfe which he giverh to ano- 
ther: So will I call him mercifull, not that weepeth, and is agrieved at another 
mans afflition, buthim who having iuft and vrgent occaſion, paſhonateth nor 
kimſelfe, and knoweth thatitis rhea&of agreatmindeinthe height of his au- 
thoritie to ſuffer injuries, and that nothing is more glorious ina Prince, then 
topardon thoſe who haue offended him. : 


CHAaF XRE 


WD Euvenge isordinarily wont to produce two effects, for eyther it 
'S bringeth him comfort that hath received the injurie, or purreth 
PA him in ſccuritie for the time ro come. A Princes Fortune is ſo 
\& great,as irncedeth not ſuch like ſolace, and his power is more ma- 
Fa a2 nifeſt, then that hee needeto ſeeke the opinion of hisgreatneſle 
from the ruine of another. This, ſay I, when hee is aſſaulted or violated by any 
of his inferiours, forif he ſeeth thoſe who ſometimes were his equals, become 
his vnderlings,he is ſufficiently revenged. A Seruant,a Serpent,an Arrow haue 
(line a King.No man hath ſaucd a King,except he that ſaued him were greater 
then him felke He therefore that hath attained rhe power ouer life and death, 
oughtto vie ſo great an authoritie beſtowed 'vpan him by the gods couragioul- 
ly, eſpecially towardsthoſe , whoin his knowledge haue-ſomerime oppoſed 
(0,76 againſt hisgreatneſle : hauing atrained this dignirie, he is ſuffc) 


ent- 
ly renenged , and hath done that whichwasrequuiſice for an entire puniſh- 
ment. Forhe that ſhould die, hath loſthislife, buc whofocuerfrom a high de- 
gree, hath beeneproftitute athis enemies feee, where hoeqtrenderth the defini- 
tive ſentence ofhis Crowne and life , liuethtohis greatgtorie, that preſerneth 


him: and addeth moreto his retiowne by hislife, then if be had ſentencedhim 
Eee to 
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Fe Peace... 
Lucius Annaus Seneca. LC: 
to death, For hceisthe continuall ſpeRacle of another mans vertuc, Jn; 
triumph he had quickly paſt by. Burtit his Kingdome likewiſe may lafely bee 
; rdeliuered into his handes, and hee might bee reſtored to that prebeminence 
| from whence he was fallen, his prayſeriſcth abouec all meaſure,that was contey. | 
, ted froma conquered King to take away nothing but his glorie. This it istotri- 
| umphtruly in a mans viRtorie: and to teftifie that he found nothing worthicin 

the Conquerours hands, that was anſwerable to bis worthineſſe and value. As ' 

rouching our Citizens and menthat arc vaknown to vs, and ſuch asarc ofbaſe | 
| condition, the more moderately muſt we deale with them, the leſlie honourge 
{hall get by affliting them. Pardon ſome men willingly , diſdainetoreuenge 
thy ſelte on other ſome, and retire thy hand from them , asif they were ſome 
little filly creatures that would ſoyle thy fingers, if thou ſhouldeſttouch them, | 
but as touching thoſe that are cyther to be pardoned or puniſbed inthe eye of | 
the State, make vie of the occalion of thy accuſtomed Clemencie. | 


" OEPWIRM One 


CHAP AAH 


IE T vspalle oucr to tholc injurics thataredone vnto another, in ' 

puniſhing which the Law hath obſerued three things, whicha | 

Prince likewifc ought to follow , cither to amend him whomhe 

punilheth, or tothe intent that his puniſhmer may makethercſt 

ywWe bcttcr; or that by cutting of the cuill, the reſt mayliuemoreſe- 
curely. T hoſe,{haltthou more lafly amend with leſſe puniſhment,for heliueth 
more diligently,that hath ſome dayes of hislife pardoned himto live in. No | 
man carcth for his decaied dignitie. It is a kind of impunitic not to be able to be | 
puniſhed any more. But the tewneſle of executions reformeth the Cities man- | 
ncrs the more. For the multitude of offenders breedeth a cuſtomeof offence, | 
and thenote of infamic is theleſſe, the greater the number of delinquents | 
there be: and ſcueritie by being over vſuall looſeth her authoritie, which ishe | 
greateſt honour ſhe hath. T hat Prince ſetleth good manners in his Citie, and | 
morc happily cxtinguilheth the vices thereof,if he wink at them,not asthough | 

| heallowed chem; but asif hee were agreiued at rhem, and with great heartl- | 
gricfe, wasinforced to puniſh them. The Clemencic of him thar gouergcth | 
maketh them aſhamed that offend. The puniſhment ſeemeth the moregrie- | 
vous, when the ſentence is giuen by a mercifull man. | : 
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CHAP..\X XI. 


Elides, thou (halt ſce thoſe thinges oftentimes eqmwitted which | 

arc often timespumſhed. T hy Father within the ſpace of five 

yearcs ſowed vp more paracides, then were condemncd tothyt 

death in all the ages þcfore, as farre as we can gather. As long 28 

nk there was no law <ſtabliſhedagainſtthishamous crime, no c Jr 
dren durft attewptor imagine this ſo vnnaturall a wickedneſle, Forthoſc Lav: 

| makersand notableperſons moſt wiſc and well experienced, thought it þetter | 
' tomake no mentionof this crimeintheir Lawes, asa moſt incredible matts?, 


| and ſuch as man ſhould not beſo cutſed, as to imggine, then to ag. bye | 
| | | eſtablilh- | 
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eſtablithmenr of ſeuere lawes againft the ſame,rhat ſo horrible an offence might | 

be committed. Parricidestherfore began with their law, and their puniſhmene ' 
taught them their offence : Piety was in adeſperatecſtatc after we ſaw theſe 
 ſackes more often then gallowſes. In thoſe Citties where men are puniſhed 
| very ſeldome,cuery one agrecth toliue innocently, and they entertaine inno- 
 cencie as4 publique good. Let the Cittie thinke her ſclfe innocenr and the ſhal 
| bc: if ſhe ſee the number of ſuch asare diſſolute is but ſmall, ſhee is vexed rhe 
| more.Belecuc mc,itisa dangerous matter to lera Cirtic ſee that therearemore 
' wicked then good. — 


CHAP. XXIIII. 


I IO Io 


Here wasa decree ſet downe in times paſt by the Senate,that our | ,,,,,,.., -, 
ſlaues and free-men ſhould bediſtinguiſhed by their attire, but at- | be cbi-d pain: 
terwards itappearcd whatdanger was imminent if our ſcruants —_ i wi 
ſhould haue begun to haue numbred vs, Know this, that 1f no | pes, chat pun ſh- 
man be pardoned,this is likewiſe to be tearcd, thar it will quickly _—_ aſſure 18; 
| appeare what aduantage the worſer part hath ouer the better : no leſſe diſho- | $ Mm 
nourable are many puniſhments toa Prince,then many tuncrals to a Phylirian. 
He thatgouerneth more mildely , is obeyed more willingly. Mans mindeis 
' naturally rebellious,oucrthwart and proude, he followeth more willinglythen 
heis led. Andas generous and noble horſes arc better guided by an calle bir, 
lovoluntary innocence followeth Clemencie of her owne motion:in the Cittie 
this ſweetneſle is a good rhar deſrtucth to bee maintayncd. So then there 
is more gotten by following this way. Crueltic is humane cuill,it is vnworthy 
ſomildea minde: this is a beaſt-like rage to retoyce in bloud and wounds, and 
haying by the habite ofa man,to tranſlate himſclte ro a wilde beaſt. 


6 


CHAP. XX V. 


\@ Ortell me _AIlexander, I beſcech thee, whether of theſe two is 

WC) more ſtrange, eyther that thou command Ly/imachs to bee caſt 

& vnco the Lions,or that thou thy ſelfeteare him in picces with thy 

> ©) cager tecth. T he throat and crucltic ofthe Lion is thine owne. 

O how gladly wouldeſt thou hauc had theſe clawes, and thar 

great throar, capable rodevoure and ſwallow men ? Werequcft thee not that 
this hand of thine, which hath put to death three of thy deereſt friends, ſhould 
doe good to any man,nor that thy felon heart, the vnſatiable ruine of Nations 
ſhould glu it ſelfe otherwiſe then in bloud and murthers : we will take it for 
thy Clemency,and ſocall it,if in murthering thy friend thou makechoyce ofan 
executioner amongſt the number of men. This is rhe cauſe why crueltic is 
moſt ofall to be abhorred, becauſe ſhe paſſeth the bonds,nor onely of cuſtome 
but of humanirie. She ſearcheth out new puniſhments,and applycth hermind 
thereunto, ſhe inventeth inſtruments to multiply and prolong paine,and tocon- 
| tent her ſelfe inthoſe torments which other men ſuffer. Then doth that dire 
 ickeneſſe of the minde grow into moſt deſperate rage, when crueltie is rurned 
into pleaſurc,and ro murther men is reputed a May-game. For ſuch a manis 
attended by confuſion, hatreds, venoms, ſwords, by as many dangers is he aſſaul- 

| Eee 2 _ ted 


oo Roa. 


FI Ee ney er eb 


Lis. | 


| ' tedas heis the danger ot many men, and ſometimes by priuate counſaile: and 
| ſomerimes by publique calamitics he is ſurpriſed and circumucntecd. For the 
| {light and private ouerthrow of ſome particulars,incenſeth not whole Cittics: 
that which beginneth to rage on cucry lide, and inditfcrently attempteth all | 
men,armeth cuery man againſt it. T he ſmaller Serpents (lip by vs; neyther | 


| Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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much ſought after, but if any one waxcth aboue ordinaric meaſure and | 


arc the 

bieneſſe,and becommetha monſter, when hce hath infcacd the fountaines by 
drinking inthem, and ſcortchcd with his breath, and rent with his tallants 
whatſocuer he treads vpon, we ſhoote at him with Baliſtils and Croſbowes. 
The ſmaller cuils may ſpcake faire and lo cicape,, but wee make head againſt 
thegreat ones. If there be bur one {ickein a houſe, it makes nogreat matter, 
but when it appcarcth by the death of many that the plague istherethe Cittic 


cries out and eucry man flies,and cach man lifteth vp his handes to heaven. If 


ſomepriuatc houle be ſet on tire,the neighbours bring in water and quench it; 
but when the fire is ſcattered abroad,and layes hold on many houſes, it cannot 
bequenched but by the ruine of a part of the Cittie, 


————— 
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CHAP. XAXV IL. 


curcly,and in their feaſts though they be drunke they muſt have a watch over 


| their congue:: they cannot trult thoir T heaters where men ſecke occalions to 


accuſe and put to death nowe this man, now that man. whcn their ban- 
quets be prepared with greater charge,and King]y riches, and by the excellent 
inuention of cunning Artiſts, who is he,I pray ycu, that would take plcaſureto 
depart from his ſports to a priſon ? Good gods what a miſchicfe is this, to kill, 
to rage,todelightin the noyle of ſhackles,to cur off Cirtizens heads, to ſhedde 
bloud in every place, whereſocuer he commeth\to terrific men and make them 
flicfrom histerriblelookes? What other life would there beif Lions & Beares 
did raigne ?if Serpents and euery other noyſome creature ſhould have power 
over vs? They being voyde of reaſon, and being condemned by vs for the 
crimeofimmanitie,abſtainc from thoſe of their owne kinde, yea, and ſimilitude 
isaproteftion amongſt the ſavage beaſts,but amongfi men only rage forbareth 
not his deereſt friends, but maketh one account of firangers as of home-bred, 
whereby he may more buſily creepe into private mens ſlaughters , and after- 
wards into theruine of Nations. He reputeth it to be for his royaltic to caſt 
fire vpon houſes,and to plough vp olde Cities : he belecucth it to be ſcarce 
Kingly to command one or two to beſlaine, except at one time atroope of mi- 
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dab & Eruile handes likewiſe haue revenged the crueltic of particulars, 
danger it is for a 32 although they ſaw their death betore them. T he crnelty of Ty- 
wan ts take M9 rants, the Nations, people & thoſe that were oppreſſed and fuch | 
046 wu >> as were molt neerc| y threatncd thereby,hauc attempted to con- 
much good Prin- | - found. Sometime their owne guards hauc conſpired againſt 
't cerger #yamia- | them,andexcrciſed vpon them that perfidiouſneſſe,impicty,and cruelty which 
| j entertamement. | Fae ap 5 ah had nmaneaydag _ IE any - 10 ade him 
j 1605 homie whom he hath trained vÞ to be culll { wickednetie appcareth not long time, 
| ug re neyther ſinncth ſhe as ch as ſheis commanded. "yp put caſc that Soak 
f flewer mths | beafſured ; whata Kingdome hath ſhe? No other then the forme of ſacked 
4 Garinne. | Cittics,and theterrible faces of publique feare. All things are ſad,troublcſome | 
and contuſed,cuen the pleaſures themſejuesare fearcd : they banquet not {e- 
| 
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Fable men ſtand ſubje&t to his fan, he accounterh his crueltie ro bee infor- 
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The end of the firſt Booke of Cleme#cie. 
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bee rune fourrn- 
ment, with that 
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vſed, he [econ- 
aeth bs Coun- 
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The Argument of Ivsrys Lirstys, | 
x Ace more heepraiſeth Nt rx o andhis excelent woice. They palſeth hee © 
8 oxcr to the ſecond part and ſbeweth the Natareof Clemente , 4nd de- | 
8 faneth the ſame. He explaineth it the more by the contrarie vice, and | 
A bringeth forth Crueltic and deſcribethit. Afterwards be limiteth Cle- 


mencic,and willhaueit remoued from Compaſton, for this & a vice «- 


pd overt athyy | * I2 KG F < 

to prepide for,an M7 dim DYE , on wr [ # 
end of the Baokeþ wevnt it apes manylhings 
are wanting, whi __ Mawilbithem iniquptze of Ft they 'Þ lobe ſetrowed | 
forin # 43s ein t wor and ſic Poe bud, | 
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CHAP." hy, 


=JHar which moſt; chiefly mogyed mee Aro Ceſar | 
T0 addreſſc and »dgticarc this diſcourſc of Cle- | 


4 


geo 
died fo _ ted to flatter mens earcs, but 


ſodainly brake forth ; and brought thy beauric 
that corcnded with ty Fortune into the publike 
eycand cenſure of all men. Burrus a Captaine of 
hy! Gard,a man ofhenour and knowve by vs for ſuch aone,hauingcharge to 
carrie two theefs to execution, laboured,that thou wouldeſt ſigne the ſentence 
that was giuen againſt them both: which being deferred diucrs times, he inft- 
ſtedatlaſt that ir _— be diſpatched. But after rthar,to th y owne hea ref griefc 


and 
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xn. Of Gonangits, cn = 
er AGO = ona CHEE AT Os Hege —_——— + —————_ _ 
ndthy diliaſt he lad drayae OR ATONs, af his boſome, and deliwered it | 
 mothy hands;thaweryedſt gas, 1 weuld Uepula wertber reade por rite. Of (pedth | 

Jp&' 4 


%'F | « e 
vorthic to bee heard by all thoſe Nations that inhabite ok feet ire, 
1nd by thoſe ncighbour Countries, that are ſcarcely aſſured of their libtrtis; 
inTby choſclikewiſe who both mminde-and-might arme chemſclues again(t 
heir proſperitie. O verie I be reujued in theopen aſſembly of all li- 
ving per m—_ St _ _ —_— me - when they ſhould 
cake rhe oath neo ghew Sybiatts,'.Olpeggh warchie ch jene.innaccncic 
of Mankind, inanour TW To oats Id 16 Jgngs aire, Tru- 
 jythisisthethodpe whereinal af vo gugh tear iN I. and £ Pmericie, | 


driving far fromwdehis couctdoulnede.cro.enagy qrher megsfortuni 3" whence" 


Ml the intirmities ot the mindedotariſe,. Naw it1sthatpjeric, inregtitic, loy- || 
 alticy and modvitie} ſhould lift ypithcirheagdsandehar vices which bave ſo = | 


ECTES . CREE "A" 03 > » *g* & 7 IF) i #S: 
 r:8nouſly dominered ouer vejongumegdhould finally guirtheir Place, and re- | 
| ſpticittroan ago mgre happicand pure. 710 1091505 ore nels rote 
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, and afterwardes cauſeth that all the members are nimbſ&mmq | mi. 
ſtrong, as contrariwiſe they languith, if theſpirie-that quickneth them, bee a- 
mated. And both thy Citrizens and aſſociates ſhall be worthie of this bountic, | 
ard good mancrs {hal be re-cſtabliſhed thorowout the whole World,& ſhal be | 
extended in eucrie place. Suffer me roinliſt alittle longer one this point, not tg | 
theintent to tieklepr flatter thine cares , foxitis not my cuſtome. I hady, thef | TOTO 
offend thee in ſpeaking truth, then pleaſe chee by flatterie.* Whatis rh 
then, why I defirerhou ſhanideſt bee\ſo, EY exerciſcd in the kniowhkedge 
| of thy good words and ations? Truly noother but that oneday thoumayeſt | 
ſy and doe that with judgment, which now thou ſayſt and dock by a natural] 
aptitude of thy minde.] This-conſider -I-with my ſelfe that many great, but 
| they deteſtable ſpeeches of Princes areeptred into mens hearts, andareordi- 


* % 


naric in their-mouthes as this; 


With deadly hate let them pi ſueme, - 
 - Pronidedalwayes that they feare me. 


Whereunto reſembleth that Greeke verſe who-willeth that when he is dead, 


Ef we, ft 47 5 4 
+; -The ſolid Earth ſbouldwith:the fire bemixt. 
And others of this kinde : But Iknow not how ſuch ſpirits, ſo prodigious and 
ſo Hateful, have expreſſed their violent.agd fyrious conceits in a more plentifyl | 
manher. I havencuer as yctheard a proyd;yyord, uttered by agood and merci- | 
fill Prince, What isitthen thatthou-art (9,gdoe ? Forſooth this,thar allietly 
|| a5thoumayeſt and with ſome remorſe; andwith ſamedelayesallo aa: 
Da tme | 
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W22 litse-be-publithed, and. ſpread, thorow all che bodie of thine mencie. to the 

p83. Empire, and all chinges1halkcontormet emleſues according to | ©22fort of bis 
. "Bo , 1 SIRE No ng for 2 De; Subidfts and the 

Þ the example which thougiueſtthem. Good health proceedeth | amajcof bis exe- |' 
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Lucius AMARNSendba_s L1s.z. 


What Clemencie 
u, and the deſ- 
nations thereof. 


Of Crueltie op- 
| poſed againſt 

' Clemencie, and 
; the defruutions 


of laid open by 
examples. 


| and kinds there- | 


| 


' pertinentto he tnatter to /entjulteitvrbis place what rercieis , for divers men 


time as thou art inflitcet tH&tetirftt/4Þi0u wifes Thar which diaweth theein 
hatred of good lettets, yet Da3rhbii doeftit'retiporizingand delaying diuers 
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aaV T leaf [Gift tiinerhisgoodlyandptcaſing nameof Clemencic 
FX ſhov{dHaþpily deceive vs; letvaſeewhar Clementivis, whaza one 


« 


on,although it bee ſuch a one as draweth neareft the truth, If wee ſay that Cle- 
menciejs a moderation remitting ſomewhat of the puniſhment which is de- 
ſerued and due, ſome one will replythat there is not any vertuethatdothleſle | 
thenThe ought. Butall men know that Clemencie is that vertue whithrebs 
reth ſomewhat of that which ſhe might <xa&. They of weakeſt judgmenclup- 
poſe 225 ſcucritic is oppoſed againftit'; bux never was one vertue contratie to 
another, DT. 2% 


w— _— 
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CHAP. HIT: H 

£2 Hart thetfore is oppoſed to Clemencie? Crueltie which is no other 
TA 1: thing then a crucltie of minde in exacting prinifhmencs.. Bur 
WIVES. thereare ſotnethatart cruel! although,cthey doe not puniſh any: 
SAW ſuch as they arewhG kill men whom they never ſaw , but wet 

or” with inthe way, not to the inteterolefſen the number, butkil- 
ling them becauſe they tooke pleafore in killing, Moreover noteontent to mur- 
ther, they tortured morc bofics #5 B/#i Procruftes did, and thoſe Pirates who 
firſt of alt beate rheir priforiers and afterwards burne them to death and duſt, 
T rucly this is crucltie,but becaulc it followeth nor teuenge(forſhe was not 10- 
jured) neyther is diſpleaſed at any mans offence (for nocrime hath overſlipped 
betore) itis not compriſed in otit defihition, which definition contayned an in- 
remperanceof the minde in exaftihg puniſhment. Wee may well Gy that this 
is not crueltic, but beaſtly furie which taketh pleaſure to torment the bodie, 
arid we may likewiſe call it magnefle;; for rheir bee divers kindes thereof, and 
none moreccrtaine then that which extendeth ir ſelfe to murther and maſſacre 
men. I will therefore cal[themcttelf, who haueno occaſion ro puniſh, yer ſuch 
as keepe no mcaſurc = as Phalars was, who not contenting himlſelfe with. 
putting innocents ro death, cxcetded ifi his execurions all hatave and proba- 
ble meaſure. We may'tb dn5jd Hl eavill;fay this ctuelticisan inclination of the 
minde vnto moſt gcievons piiſfinevies. Citemenrie driverh this crvelticfarre 
of from her, becauſe ſhe harh Veeret torteſpondence with ſeurritie. It is veric 
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| | rayſe herfor a vertuc :and calla good man mercifull. Bur this is an imperſe- | 


' Hon of the minde, Crueltic and Mercie are the twoextreames of Seucritie and 
| Clemencie, we muſt flie both, the one and the other, for feareleaft vnder ap- 
' cearance of Scucritie we become cruell,and vnder colour of Clemencie ſhew 
- our ſelues metcifull. There 1s not ſo great danger herein, but they that fall into 
| one extremutie are as much out of the way, as they thar tall into the other. 


CH"4F. V. : 


@ Venas therefore Religionreuerenceth thegods, fo Superſtition 
violateth them, ſoall good men ſhould ſhew Clemencie and 

| Meekneſle, but auoid mercic. For it is nought ciſe but a bale- 
Ne) neſle of the heart which melterhin bcholding an other mans 
PET miſcries. It is therefore moſt familiar to thoſe of the baſeſt 
mettals and mindes. Such as are old women and tender hearted females, who 
weepe toſcethem weepe, that arecondemned, who would willingly breake vp 


| 607 
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A paradoxe of 
the Stoickes, 
wh«b Ariſtotle 
anſwereth m the 
fourth of bus E- 
thukes and 
Mori als, 


In thu Chapter, 
he mantaineth 
the Dofirme of 
the Stoickes, A- 
fainft affefiion, 
apfroouing that 
t hoſe Phils(@- 
phers were not 
ſo unnatural as 


they were reper- 


[ 


priſons, if fo be they were permitted ro doe it. Mercieregardeth not the caule | tea woe. 
' butthe condition, but Clemencie is conjoyned with reaſon; I know that a- 
\ mongſtignorant men, the ſe& of the Stoickes 1s condemned, for being ouer ſe- 
uereand ſuch a oneas could notgiue good counfailes to Kings and Princes. For 
it is obieted againſt them that they will not ſuffer the wiſe manto vſe mercic, 
and topardon. T heſc objc&ions conſidered a part, and by thcmſelues are 0- 
dious.For this were to caſt all thoſe headlong into deſpaire that bave offended, 
and to ſubjeR all offences to puniſhment. If this bee ſo, who are more ſcuere 
thenthis (c&, which forbiddeth vs to remember that weare men; and exclude 
mutuall helpe whichis the aſſuredeſt Haven againſt the tempeſt of Fortune. 
But I ay that there is no ſe more benigne and gentle then this is, northart lo- 
veth men better, nor that is more intent tothe good of al men, in ſuch ſort as 
all the ſcope thereof, is to ſcrue, ſuccour and procure the good, not only of his 
| Schollers,but alſo of all other mcn as well in gencrall as in particular. Mercic 
15san infirmitie ofthe minde, by reaſon of the appearance of other mens miſe- 
ries, or a ſadneſſe conceiued _ evils an other man ſvffcrerh, and ſuppolſeth 
that he ſuffereth them wrongfully. For a wiſe man neyther troublerh nor tor- 
menteth himſelfe, his vnderftanding isalwayes clcere, neyther can any thing 
happen that may obſcure thelight thereof. Nothing becommeth a man more 
thengreatneſſe of courage ; But hee cannot have a noble heart, that feare and 
forrow may animateit, or any of theſe paſhons obſcure or contra it. T his 
hall not befall a wiſeman; no, not in his calamities, bvt he ſhall dart backe a- 
zane all theſe arrowes that Fortune hath ſhor againſt him, and ſhall breake 
them before her face. He ſhall retaine one and the fame countenance, alwaies 
both pcaceable and conſtant, which hee might not doc if ſorrow were lodged 
n hisheart. Ad hereunto that a wiſeman is prouident, and bath his counſel] in 
arcadineſſe; But that which is cleare and pure,neuerproceedeth from ſadneſle, 
which is a trouble ofthe Soule, and is not proper to examine any ation; norto 
nuent profitable things, neither oportunely to auoide dangers. So thena 
wiſkman is not mooucd with ſadneſle for an others miſcrie, becauſe hee is ex- 
 empt from miſerie; but otherwiſe,he will willingly and with aioyfull heart, do 
athat which the mercifull would doe againſttheir wills. 
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T.ucius Annanus Seneca — 


CHAP + 


E will affiſt his neighbour that weepeth, without weeping him- 
ſelfe; he will lend him his hand that is in dangerto be drowned, 
hee will lodge him that is famiſhed, feede him tharis poore, not 
with out-rage, as for the molt part they doe, who worfld bee e- 

| ſteemed mercituil, who diſdaine and repulſe the poore when 
theyaidethem, and tearing Icaſt they ſhouſi rouch them, bur as a man toa 
man he will giue, as out ofthe common purſe. He hall pardon the Sonne for 
his Mothers teares, command his greiues to bec looſed ; he ſhall preſerve him 
from the furic of wild beaſts, ro whoſc rage he ſhould hanc beene expoſed, to 
the content and pleaſure of the people , hee will burie the carkiesothim thar 
was condemned; But he will doc all this with apeaccable minde, and without 
change of countenance. He will not therefore be mooucd, but will helpe, will 
profit, as bring borne for the common good and the ſcruice ofthe Common- 
weale, whereof he will giue cuery one his apart. Yea, hc will extend his bountic 
rothe miſerable by proportion, and will reforme ſuch as are wicked and tobe 
amended. Bur to thoſe that arc afflifted and oppreſſed, he will yeeld his affift- 
ance more willingly. As oftenas he may,he will not ſuffer aduerfitiesro touch 
chem. For how might he better imploy his forces and riches, then in relieuing 
thoſe whom the inconſtancic of worldly aftaires hath ouerthrowne. Hee will 
neither be abaſhed nor diſmaide, to behold the disfigured faceofa fickeman, 
or a begger, or ofan olde man leaning on his ſtafte, bur hee will afliſtall thoſe 
likewiſcrhar deſerve, and atter rhe maner ofthe gods, behold witha boumti- 
tull cye the poorethararc oppreſſed. Mercie is a necrc neighbour to miſeric, 
tor thee bath, and draweth ſomewhat from her. Know that thole eyes arc 
weake which are bloud{hot themſclues, in behclding another mans ſuffuſion : 
eucn as aſſuredly we ought not tocal| them joyfull burſicke, who cough vpon 
euery occalion, and that yawne'as ſoone as they pcrceiue an other man open 


| his mouth, Mercie is animperfettion of the minde, tharis too much affeQio- 
| ned vnto miſeric, whichita man ſecke for ina wiſe man, it were as muchas if 
; he ſhould require him tocrie our at the Funeralls of thoſe whome hee neuer 
| heardot. Irremaineth to declare why a wiſe man pardoneth nor. 
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CHAP. Vik 


Er vs now.ſct downe likewiſe what pardon is, rothe ende we may 
know thata wiſe man ought nor ro giueir. Pardon isaremifhon 
of deſcrucd puniſhments. But why a wiſe man ought notto 
pardon , is fully debared by thoſe who decide this matter to the 

wWE full. For mincowne part to ſpeake ſhortly, as ina matter refer- 
ucd to.an other mans iudgement,, I ſay that he is pardoned that ſhould be pu- 
miihed. Buta wiſe man doth nothing but thathe oughr,neither pretermitreth 
any thing ot his ductie, and theretore hee quitteth not the puniſhment which 


| heoughtro exaRt, bur that which thou wouldeſt obtaine by the meanes of par- 


don, he giueth thee by a more honeſt expedient. For hee ſupporteth counlut- 
leth, corre&cth, and doth as muchas ifhe pardoned, although he pardon not, 
becauſe he that pardoneth, conteſſeth thar hee hath omitted ſomething which 


| ought 
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[t3e Of Clemencie, | Gog 
ought to bedone. He will becontented to admoniſh ſome withour chaſlifing | — 


' them,confidering thattheyare old cnough toamend. Hee will diſmiſle an 0- 


' ther in ſafctie, alrhough he be apparentlyguiltie, becauſehe bath beene decei- 


| ved, and fell into theoffence being drewned+in wine. He will diſmiſle his enc- 
mics 1n ſafetie, and ſometimes with commendations, if they have vnderraken 
. Warre vpon honeſt grounds, asfor their faith, confederze3 or libertie. T heſe 
' arcnot the workes of Pardon but of Clemencie, Clemencic hath frec will, hee 


| judgeth notaccording to vſcand cuftome, bur acrording 9” rg. right, 


iſteth. Heedoth 
wh, but asiftbar 
is, yotto wnilh 


' and hee may abſolue and taxe the charges at whatrate ſhce 
none of thele things , asifhee had done gny thing leſſe the 
' whichhe had —_— weetokiuſts = topargon is 
 thoſethings whic 

- on ofa de{crued puniſhmenr. Clemencie cttedcth this principally , that ſhee 


 declareth thgſe whom ſhe diſmiſſeth to be exempted from the puniſhmer they | 


| hould ſuffer. Sheeis therefore more neonate and honelt then pardon. 
 Inmy iudgement, the controuerſie is ypon the word not vp 
wiſe man will forgiue many things, and ſaue many thar'ar | Cartel y wife, yer 
ſuch as may become capable. Hee will imitate good husbandmen, who nor 
onely cherith ſtraight and tall trees, but applieth vnder-props likewiſero vp- 


| hold thoſe which are made crooked by ſome accident. They loppe ſome leſt 


 theouer-thickneſle of their bowes doc hinder their grouth, they nouriſh ſome 
, tharareinfirme byrcaſon ofthe ſterrilitie ofthe Gyle , and trothoſe that 
ſpring vnder the thickneſle ofa couert, they giuethem open ayre. 
According to theſe, 4 wiſe man ſhall feehow hecobght tocn- 
tertainceuery nature, and by what mcancs thoſe that 
| are depraved,may be ftrengthencd and ftraight-' | © - 
ned. Many things are here wanting OY 
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The end of the ſecond Booke af Glemencie. _ 
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thou iudgeſt worthy of puni ment. Pardons the ferniffij.-. | 


the matter. A 
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A TRACT OF BLES 
SED LIFE, 


WRITTEN 


BY LVCIVS ANNAVS SENECA TO 
IVNIVS GALLO HIS 
BzaoTHEs. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liestvs. 


fray Ec wrote this Beoke when he was olde aud [et it downe for an © Apologie 
0 7 4245977 theſe that calummiated his welth and behanionr. He approoueth 
F- wg a FR that Bleſſed life conſiſtethin vertue, yet that ſhee deſpiſeth not theſe ex- 
ICS SIC ternal things if they befall her. It « aloftie writing and excellent in the 
| arts thereof”, and becauſe it containeth golden ſentences andexcelient 
| ax] There are two parts thereof, Firſt, what Bleſſed life s and how aman may «t- 
taine thereunto. _Astouching the former , he denicth that it « tobe ſought , either in 
Opinion or Maners,if we keepe the ordinarie way , we ſiray the farther from her. Res- 
ſon onely ts to be ginen eee vnl0, fheefaith that Bleſſe life " genble to wnthre that 
6 placed in vertue , not inpleeſareac E r1cviys nowudb ; 
refelleth this with the ſlaues a 3 Jofarre as bee”) will neitlyy 
with vertue, but abolſheththis name viterly ; Thit till the ſixtorm Chapter; Fhence 
followeth the other part to the attainement thersf therefore is: anely Vertucts brembre- 
ced. Andare the reſt to be deſpiſed? He denieth it ;He ath- 8; "int muy 
be admitted, but not as the end. Yea, hee» mainit ape ax y 10hs 4s yet are but in 
the wy ad among? the number of theſe + that are prafitien IYw ey of ſome ry 
gence of fortune. Here cunninely and manſully ew endet is one cauſe,an 
induceth au aduerſarie to ſay: hy haſt am are, ? haſt thou not other 
helpes. Why haft thog ſeruents, Money nent ? Hee anſwereth 
endeuoureth to be _ 
Afterwards for theſe worthy men, PL aro, Z who, Ax1sTOTLE, againſt w 
' in times paſt theſe were obiected,. Yertue is 8 beighn matters They are to bee— noured 
| who labour to aſcend, although dutin mare” aMauyt , they fallor are hindred. Then 
| purpoſely ſpeaketh he of Riches, wh ought to bane them; From the onc/ 
eu pie ad but not beloved, yet gotten ho- | 
 neſtly 


_—_—— 


| 


—_—_— 


| Us that they areyand muſt be ſpent bountiful. , Hee > whetteth bis Stile againſt theſe 
| — bablers, and Under the perſon of S0cKATELS, armeth = "- of 4 


' Stile agaenit them. But the end is pranting and theſe things that are w/uaby edged, we 
of an other mans writing, and of « different Arguywent; > 


—— — 


C H 4A P. 1, 


oo => L men brother Ga{ioare deſirous toline happi- 
EXP) Vee ar ly,yet blinde arctheyin forc-ſceing that which | 
2-1 makeththe hfe bleſſed & happy : and ſodifficulr 
MAI a matter is it toattainc this bleſſed life, that the 
. {wifter euery man is caried with adefire tocom- 
=x$4 paſſe her,the farther off departeth hee from her, 
Bit he baue failed inthe way : which whenirt lea- 
EA .deth vs to the contrarie, the very ſwiftnefſerher- 
BH ofisthecauſe of our greater diftance from her. 
I. Firſt of all cherefore we ought co conlider what 
| A == thatis which we require: then to looke about vs 
by what way 'weemay more ſpecdily attaine thereunto, being aſſured that 
in our journic (ſo the way bee true and ſtraight) to vndrſtand how much 
wee hauc daily. profited, , and howe neerer wee are vnto that whereunto 
our naturall deſire impellerh vs. As long as wee wander hether and th- 
ther and followe not our guide , but the difſonant bruite and clamour of 
of thoſethar call on vsto vndertakedifferent wayes , our ſhort life is wearied: 
| and worne away amongſt errours, although we labour day and night to get vs 
2g00d minde. Let vs therefore aduiſe both, whether wee tend, and by which 
way we pretend; and walke forward vnder the condutt of ſome wiſe man who 
sexaltly inſtruRted and practized in thoſe pathes which weearc to trat. For 
the condition of this voyage is farre different from other peregrinarions: forin 
themif any certainc place belimitcd,and we doe but inquire and queſtion with 
theinhabitants of thar place , they will not ſuffer vsto wander ; for hcrethe 
worſt way,and that which ſcemeth the moſt ſhorteſt and viualldoth moſt of all 


that we follow not like innocent ſheepe, the troope of thoſe that walke before 
Vs, walking forward not whether we '* 

weare led by other men. But there is nothing that entangleth vs in greater mi- 
{eries,then that we couple & apply our ſelues to cucric rumour, ſuppoling thoſe 
thinges to be the beſt which is moſt approved andreceiued bythe conceitofall 
men, and wherofthere are moſt examples,and live not according toreaſon, but 
only according toother mens faſhion, From thence procecderh this ſo grear 
heape of men tumbling one vponan other. T hat which falleth out inagreat 
preſſe of men, when the people themſclues, throng themſelues, where noman 
ſofalleth, but that he draweth downean other after him, and the foremoſt are 
thecauſe of the ruine of thoſe that follow : this mayſt thou obſerue, and ſee ic 
flloutin eucric eſtate of life. There is no man that errethto bimlelfe, bur is 


deceive vs, T here is nothing, therefore that is more to be preuented by vs,then | 


ould addrefſethemſeines, but whether | 


eyther the cauſeor Authour of other menserrour. For much are we hurt be- 
cauſe wee apply our ſelues to thoſethar goe before vs.» and whilſt everie man 


had rather belieue, then judge ,:wee never judgeof our lives bur content our 


ſelues alwayes to belicuc : thus crrour deliuered vnto vs from band to hand, 
Lit 5 vexeth 
—— —— 


hn, ot. 


It ſufficeth not 
fo.defire happi- 
neſſe,we ought 


| to hnow what 


true bappineſſe 
ks, and aſter- 
ward:s'þy what 
meanes we at- 
take thereunts, 


——C 


oma 
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Lucius Anna Seritch—, 
vexeth and ouerturneth vs , and weepertth byorher mens examples, But wee - 
ſhall be healed, prouided only that we fepirate our felues trom the vnlgar, bur 
now the people ſtand our againſt reaſon ihdefenceof theirowneerrour, This 
therefore commeth to paſſe thar is'yſuall in Common Aﬀetnblies\, wherein, 


ma C——o one ty ne OE > ne I Ser ner 


| 
| 


thoſe men whoſe voices made the Pretor, admire to heare him named; when | 
the inconſtant fauour of ſuch a multitude hath whirled it ſelfe about. Wee ap- | 
proue and condemne one and rhe ſame thing. Thisis the end of all judgments 

in deciſion whereof diuers men give their opinions. | 
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Hetaxeth thoſe | SORES Hen the queſtion isof happielife, thou muſt not anſwere meeac- 
wo think them- | &\ \\ 2 cording tothe cuſtome of thoſedebates which are cenſured by 
Pom pea yan PAVAV/ASE voyces. Thi part ſeemeththe greater; tor thereforeis itthe work: 
the multitude. | SON Humancaffaires arc not diſpoſed {0 happily that the beſt things 
pleaſe themoſt men. It isan argument of rhe worſt cauſe when 
the common ſort applaudeth ir. Let vs enquire what is beſtdone, not whatis 
moſt vſually done; and what planteth vs in the'poſſeſhon of eternall felicitie, 
not what is ordinarily allowed of by the multitude, waich tsthe worſt inter- 
preterof truth, I call the multitude, as well choſc that are attired in white, as 
thoſe that are clothed other wayes, for I examine not thecolours of thegar- 
ments wherewith the bodies areclothed, I truſt not minecyes, toihforme me 
what a man is, I haue a more betterand trucr light, whereby T ſhal diſtinguiſh 
truth from falſhood. Lect the ſoule find out the good of the ſoule. Ifonce ſhe 
may have breathing timeto retire her ſclfc into her ſelfe, O how will ſhee con- 
tells vnto her ſclfe, after {ne hath beene examined by her ſelfe and fay : What- 
ſocuer I hauedone, yet I had rather it ſhould be vndone ; WhartſocuerT hane 
ſaid when I recolle& it, Iam aſhamedof itin others ; Whatſoever I withedI 
repute it to be the execration of minc enemies; Whatſocuer I feared, good gods, 
how better was it then that which I deſired ? I have quarrelled with many 
men, and (ifany ſocictie beamongſt euill men) I haue altered their hatreds and 
drawne my ſclte into favour with them ; and yet as yet Tam not friendes with 
my ſelfe. I haucindeuouredto the vetcrmoſt togetin fauour with the multi- 
tude, and make my (elte knowne vnto cuerie man by ſome noble a&ion + what 
other thing did I but bppoſe my ſelfe againſt weapons, and ſhew hatreda 
place whercin he might bire me? Seeſtthou theſe who praiſe eloquence, rhat 
tollow riches, that flatcer authoritie, that extoll power? all theſe are encmies 
or can be enemies, for in cle they are all one. How great ſocuer the num 
be of thoſe thatadmire, as great is there number who doe enuie. © 


canes TI.” 
' S:mce we lech for | x . Be ; 
 thatgrol wh | EE HY rather ſecke I not ſome thingout , which is good in vie that 
| 1 26," rep \ &\V VA I may finde in my minde, not ſhew in outward appearance? 

let 31101 derive | ANA RE. T bele things wherear we gaze, theſe things whereat we ftate, 
| eur example, 0)- | NAAR and with admiration one man-{ſhewerh vnto another, doe out- 


' ther from the ex- , : h 
Sane apo pb wardly ſhine, but arcinwardly miſerable.Ler vs ſecke ourſome- 


eh 9 p-blgeap- what that is good not in appearance, but ſolide and vnited, and faire _—_ 
904 | whic 
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Of Bleſſed Life. 


which appeareth the leaſt, Let vs diſcouerthis,neyther is it farre from Vs;, we 
' (hall finde it. Yet hadſtthou need to know whether thou ſhouldeſttretch thy 


' hand. But now as if we were in darknes we paſſe by theſe things thatare neereſt |- - 


vsand ſtumble vpon thoſe things which we deſire.But leaft I draw thee thorow' 
aLabyrinth I will let {lippeotherm ens Opinions, for it were too long a matter 
:oreckon them vp and confute them, and let thee know our owne. And when 
[tell thee ours, I will not tie my ſelfe to any one of our principall Stoickes : I 
haue authoritic enough to ſpeake what I thinke, I will therefore follow ſome 
| one, I will command another to giuea reafon of his, and happily being cited 
| after all others, I will difalow noneof thoſethings which the former haue de- 
| creed, and I will ſay : Thi thinke 1 ouer andbeſide, and in the meane while fol- 
| lowing the commonconſent of the Stoickes; I will conſent ro Nature whichis 
| themorher of all thinges, For it is wiſedome not ro wander from her, but to 
forme our {clues according to her Law and Example. The life then is happie 
which is according to her nature, which canno otherwiſe bappe the ifthe mind 
befirſt of all ſound, and in perpetuall poſſefhon of her health. Againc, if ſhee 
be ſtrong, and vehement, and fierce,and patiently likewiſe apt for thetimes,cu- 

rious of the bodie, and thoſe thinges thar appertaine thereunto, yer not over | 
' careful or diligent in thoſe things which mainrainelife, diſpoſed to vie the pre- 
ſents of Fortune, without adnffration of any thing : without wondering at a- 
, nyof them, no wayes inclined to ſervitude. Thou vnderftandeſt although 1 
| ame it not, that fromthence there followertha perpetruall tranquilitic and li- 
' bertie, driuing away farre from vs all thoſe things that eyther proucke or terri- 
| evs much. For inftcad of the fraile pleaſures, (and forthoſe thinges that are 
' {mall and frivolous, and that hurt vs at that time , when wee make vſe of 
them: ro ſarisfie our paſhons) there ſucceedeth an cxcellent joy aſſured, and 
acontinnall peace and repoſe of the ſoule, andagreatneſſeof the mindeac- 
companicd with mildneſle. Forall furic procecdeth from infirmitic, 


A errm__mge_ — 
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CHAP. IIII. 


Man may likewiſe define our good after an other ſort thatis to ſay 
expreſle the fame thing in other termes. Euen as oneand the 
ſame Armie ſometimcs ſpreddeth it ſclfe out ar large, ſometimes 


hollow in the midſt; or marcheth in a Batalion hauing wings to warrantthem, 
and howſoeucr ſhe is diſpoſed, yet hath ſhe alwayes the ſame force and reſoln- 
tionto maintaine the partic for which ſhe is leuied, ſo our definition of the So- 
uraigne good may ſometimes be extended outa farre, ſometimes compriſedin 
few wordsand gathered as it were into it ſelfe. Jt will all come to oneif I fay: 
The Soucraigne good is a minde deſpiſing caſualties, and content with vertue : 
or an invincible force of the minde well experienced in the affaires of this, 
World, peaceable in his aRions, full of humanitie and regard of thoſe with 
whom ſhe conuerſeth. It pleaſeth vs likewiſeto define itthus,that wecal him a 
dicfled man,whoeſteemeth nothing eyther good or cuil, _— a mindeyther 
good or cuill, areſpeRer of honeftic, content with vertue , whom neyther ca- 
ſualties extol nor depreſſe,who knowesno othergreater good then that which 
hecan give himſelfe, who reputeth it for atrue pleaſure tocontemne pleaſures. 
Thou maicRif thou wilt expatiate, turne this pm intooneor two — 
F 2 orts 


————... 


_ — 


Lucius Annan Seneca 


| 


| ſorrs prouided that the priticipall remaine. For what forbiddeth vstoeficeme 
| him bappiethat hath his ſpirir tree, rayfed, aſlnred, and firme, eſtranged from 
all fcare and deſire, thatetteemcth nothing bur vertueand diſdaineth nothing 
but vice? All other the baſe multitudeof things, neyther derraRing any thing 
nor adding ought to bleſſed lite, come and goce withonr increaſe or detained of 
the chiefeſt good. He that hath layed ſogood a foundation, ſhall beealwayes 
followed whether hc will or no, with a continuall joy, with a profound content 
that proccedeth from excellent thoughts, becauſe hee contenterth himſelfe 
which hee poſſeſſerh, neyther defireth any more then thar hee hath at home 
why [hould he make a ſcruple to cbange willingly rhe light frivolous and afſy- 
red, motions and pleaſuresof the bodie with goods, ſo certaine as theſe other 
are? that day hee ſhall recence no pleaſure that veryday ſhall hee conceive to 
gricfc. 
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He confateth RD RAzS Hou maiſtthen ſceinto what dangerous aad miſcrable ſeruitude 
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20 We) bc falleth who ſuffercth pleaſures and ſorrowes (two vnfaithfall 


thaſe that ſet 
therr felicutze 


eee of | hy E _& andcrucll commanders) to poſſeſſt him ſuccetbuely. We muſt 
the bodre, and | BA. $3) therefore iſſuc out and findlibertie and this doth no other thing 
ieineth whats | GEIIDR-S giue vs thenthe neglect of Fortune, Then ſhall that ineſtimable 
—_— goodariſe, namely the repoſe of the minde retired into an aſſured place, and 
mounted ſo high thar ſhe ſecthall the miſts of errours incontinently , ſcatter 
themſclues in ſuch ſort that from the knowledge of the truth, thereproccedeth 
agreat and conſtant joy aſweetneſſe and freedome of conſcience wherein the 
vertuous man ſhall rake p)caſure notasthey are goods, but as the fruits which 
proceed from ti:e ground of that good which 18in him. Becauſe T haue begunne 
ro diſcourſe liberally, I ſay that he may be called bleſſed, who by the benefite 
of his reaſon,neyther feareth nordeſireth any thing. I make mention of reaſon 
becauſe ones, and beaſts arc both of them deſtitute of feare and ſadneſle, and 
yctno man willſay that they arc happie Creatures, becauſe thcy have no ſence 
or vndcritanding of felicitic, putinto this ranke , thoſe men whoſedulneſle of 
nature, and ignorance of themſclues hath drawne them into the number of 
ſheepe and beaſts. T herc is nodifference betwixt theſe and them, becauſethe 
one hauc no reaſon and the other their reaſon depraved, and if ſhe diſcourſeth 
it 13 onely to weaken and ruinate her ſelfe. For no man can be cel!ed bleſſed, who | 
is exiled from the truth. T hatthercfore isa bleſſed life which is grounded vpon 
an vpright, cettaine, and immutable judgment. Forthenis the mindepure,and 
exempt from all cuils; when ithath no feeling of any rcntings or prickings. 
W hatſocucr rcſolucd ro perſiſt there, whereſoeuer (he is ſetled, and reſoluteto 
maintaine her abode, in ſpight of wrathfull and repyning Fortune. Forinre- | 
gard of piclurc,although it be dilp-rſed in prumates Cage aber ſhe come from | 
cuery pare, and trie and attempt by all meancs whereby ſhe may intangle vs, 
cyther in wholc or in part : what manis heamongfſt men that hath any impre\ 
ſion of manhood in him, that will ſuffer him(dlfe to bee flatrered and tickled 
| thcrewithday and night, and forſaking tbe ſoute, will bane acare of the bodie? 
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Of Bleſſed Life. 
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2» V T theſoulclikewiſe (faith hee) ſhall have her pleaſures. Let 
BG her enjoy them,and let her fit as Judge over diſſolution and plca- 
> lures. Let her glut herſelfe withallthoſe thinges that are wont to 
£2 dclight the ſences. Furthermore , let hcrlooke backe to thole 
| things that arcpaſt,and remembring her ſelfe of her decaicd plea- 
' fares let her enjoy thoſe that art neereſt her, extend her band to the ſuture, ru- 
| ng her hopes, and lifring vp her thoughts to that which isro come whilcſt the 
| bodietumbleth in delights and ſurfers. This in my judgment is a mcere miſe. 
'rie, becauſeit is a madneſle toimbracethe euill in ſtead of the good. Neyther 
5any man bleſſed withour health, neyther any man hcalthie, that longeth for 
hurtfull, and letted healthfull things paſſe. Hetherefore is bleſſed, who hath a 
ohr judgmet. Bleſſed is hethar is contented with the preſent wharſocuer they 
be, thatis a triend to his owne affaires,bleſſed is hee who in the government of 
his whole life giueth care vnto reaſon.” As for thoſe thar bave ſaid that the So- 
ueraigne good confiſteth in pleafureir bchouerh them to conſider how ſordid 
ind abject a place it1s wherein they haue lodgeda thing ſo precious. For their 
excuſethey alleadge that a man cannot ſeparate pleaſure from Vertuc, and they 
 aylikewiſerharno mancan live honeſtly cxceprhee bee pleaſant and joviall : 
andthatro be joytull and honeſt, is one and the ſame thing. 'Yer ſee T not how 
theſerwo things may be coupled together. And why I pray you may not plea- 
ſore be deuided from vertuc ? Forſooth, becauſe enery beginning of good pro- 
ceedeth from Vertue. From the rootes hercof eucn theſe things ſpring which 
youlouc, and defireſo much. Burt if theſe were inſeperable, wee ſhould norſee 
| tharſome rhinges are pleaſing, but yet not honeſt, and ſome things moſt honeſt 
bucdifcultand ſuch as may nor be recouercd but by dolour and paine. : 


CHAP VIk 


Dde hereunto likewiſe that pleaſure intermixcth it ſelfe with a 
moſt vicious lite, but vertueadmitteth it not: Itis with pleaſure 


) cometo pallc,ifpleafure badittermixced it ſelfewith vertue, which 
rertucoften miſſeth neucr needeth,W hy vnite you thingesdiftercnr,nay more, 
contrarie.'Vertue isa thing high, kingly,inuinciþle, infatigable; pleaſure hum- 


ble, ſeruile, weake, fraile,whoſeattions and bouadsarc T-aurrnes and Brothell: 
houſes, You ſhall find Vertue inthe T'cmple;, in the marketplace} in the: | 


Court, inthe Court of Guard ſmoutercd:in duſt; ed with heat, hauing hard: 
bands : pleaſure of times lying hidden and affeivg datkneſe about bathes and 
| Hot-houſes, and ſuch places as feare the Conſtable, daintie, effominate;fouzed 


in Wine, and Perfumes , pale ; painted, 'iand/hellaberdd with medicine IF be | 
chiefeſt good is immortall, it'cannort periſh!, neyther' bath ir. farietie; ney= | 


ther repentance; for the juſt mind ispeuer altcrtd'; he ig never harefull ro him- 
elte, neyther being her. ſcife the baſt, hath{boctiungedany ching, Butpleaſure 
atthat time whca ſhe moſt delighteth is extingw{bedNeyther raketh ſhee'vp 
great roame, and therefore {he quickly fillethenddeathierh 5andafrer the firſt 


alault pineth away,and astheir.1snothing cextating; wmboſc natureis inmorion 


Fff 3 | ſo | 


 yeafor pleaſures ſake that ſome arewnhappie. Which would nor: 
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bodie and the 
ſoule together, 
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Vertue,and com- 
ſequitly w,which 
u eflranged from 
the chiefeft good, 
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Lucius Annans Seneca—e 
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' ſocan there not bee any ſubſtance of that thing that commerh and paſſeth 


In coatunuing h:4 
refutation, be 
aeclareth what 


ths mancy of - | 


ſpeech meaneth, 


that toliwebap- | 


pily,and accor- 
ding to Nature, 


1 one and the 


ſame thwig, 


SY 


\ 1s oneand the ſamething, I will now tell you what this is. If wee carctully and 
' confidently conſcrue the goods of the bodie, according as wee ought, andas 
| they arcagreeable vnto Nature, asgifts that hauc no continuance, butcommu- 


and ordercd as he ought,gracious and magnificentinall his cntertainments the 
 truercaſon ſhall be ingratted in his ſences, and take from thence hisprinciples. 


——_— CS 


—— << _ e_—__ 
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| 
| 


{ 


' quickly, and ſuch as is like to periſh in the verie vic thereof. For he hath atrai- 


ned thether where he ſhould end, and in beginning hee alrcadie regardeth the 
end. 9 


_— 


[1 9 


CHAMP VEE 


- £5nDS Vrthermore the cuill haue their pleaſures, as well asthegoog. 


c MT jZ&% Andthe baſeſt take no leſſe contentment in their abſurdities,then 
CV LON . . 
© ——f:W2 greatmendocin things thatarc excellent. And thereture the An- 


8 cients haue commandcd,that we ſhould follow the better and nor 


Gy > the moſt pleaſing life. For Nature muſt gouerne vs, ſheitis that 
ruleth and counſaileth reaſon. Toliue then happily and according to Nature 


nicable,from day tc day: [f wee inthrall our ſeluesnotto their ſeruitude,and if 
choſe that haue beene diſtributed to our neighbours poſleſſe vs nor, if chat 
which isagrecable vnto vs, and giuen vsas an oucrplus to the bodie ſerueth vs 
only inthat Nature,as ſpies and forlorne hopes inan Armie : in briefe, if they 
ſeruc vs and command vsnot, then may wee ſay that they are profitableand 
neceſſaric for the ſoule. A man that is entire ovght not to be ſurmounted with 
extcriour things, he muſt admire nothing but hinzſelf,he ought to beconhident, 
diſpolcd againſtall caſualtics, acompoſcrofhis own lite,and ſeerhat his reſolu- 
tion beaccompanied with ſcience and conftancie,that that which he once hath 
conceived, remain vnaltered, and that no exception accompanie his reſolution. 
It is vnderſtood likewiſe although I adde it not, that ſuchaman bee addreſſed 


For from thence it is and from no other place, that ſhee extendeth her ſelte,to 
apprehend the truth, and afterwardes returneth into her ſclfe. The V Vorld 
likewiſe thatimbraceth and comprehendeth all things,and God who isthe Go- 
uernour of this World,extendeth himſelfe truly to exterior things, and yethee 
returneth irſcuerie part intirely into himſelfe. Let our mindedoe the like, that 
aftcr (hee hath ſerucd the ſcnies, and by the meanes thercof, hath extendedir 
ſelte ro externall things, ſhe may poſletle her ſelfe,in briefe that ſhe may lic and 
ſtay her ſelfe vpon the chicfeſt good.By this meanes ſhee ſhall becomea facultic 
and power according with her ſelfe; and that certaine reaſon ſhall ariſe which 1s 
neither ſhaken nor extravagant in her opinions, apprehenſions or perſwaſions, 
but being well ordered and well agrecd with her parts with which fhec (aith, 
(if we may ſo ſay)in the ſamertime, hee hath atrained the fulnes of ber felicitic. 
For ſhee hath no way that is rugged or {lipperie ro paſſe thorow, neytherany 

wherein ſhe may ſtumble or fall. She ſhall doe all rhat which ſhe liſteth,and no- | 
thing ſhall befall herthat is vacxſpefted , butall that which ſhe ſhall doe ſhall 
turne to her good,cafil y,addreſſedly,and without delay.For idleneſſeand want 
of reſo[ution diſcouer contradiftion and inconſtancie; thou maieſt therefore 
boldly maintainethat the peaceof conſcience is the Soueraigne good, becauſe 
It muſt needes follow, that the vertues remaine there where conſent and vnion 
hauc thcir abode, vices at arc oddes amongftthemſclyes. | 


CHAP. 
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Of Bleſſed Life. 
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CHAP 1X; 


>> V T thoulikewiſe (faith he) honoureft Vertue for no other cauſe 
A but for that thou expetteſt ſome pleaſure thereby. Firſt Vertue is 
$ nor therefore ſought after, becauſe ſhee bringeth with her ſome 
22 plcafure, for the produceth it not, and yer is nor without ir. Ney- 

cher labopreth ſhe forthis, bur her labour is,although ſhe hathan 
other aime to atraine this likewiſe, Euen as in a field that is ploughed vp for 
Corne, ſome flowers ſpring vp amongſt the good graines, and yet nolabouris 
beſtowed on'this herbe, alchough it delight &eeye. The purpoſe of him that 
ſowed the Corne was farre otherwiſe, thiscame by chance : ſo pleaſureis nor 
thereward orcauſeof Vertue but an acceſſion vnto Vertue. Neither isir plea- 
ling becauſe it delighteth ; but becauſe it is pleaſing it delighterh. T he chic- 
feſt good conſifteth and is grounded on iudgement & the habit ofa good mind, 
which hauing fulhilled his habitude,andconfined himſelf within his limits, the 
chicteſt good is conſummate, neither deſireth any orher thing more. For with- 
 outallthemis nothing, no more then beyond the end. T hou art therefore de- 
ceived when thou askeſt me, what thar is for which I require Vertue : for thou 
ſeckeſt for ſomewhat that is aboue the chiefeſt, Thou askeſt mee whar I pre- 
tend from Vertue ? her felfe: for nothing is better, ſhe is the reward ofher ſelfe. 
| this a ſmall thing, when I ſay vnto thee, that the Soueraigne good is an in- 
flexible vigour,aprouidence, a firme diſpoſition, a libertie, a concord, and bcau- 
{ticof the ſoule? doeſtthou looke forany thing more, whereunto theſe may 
| bereferrcd ? why nameſtthou pleaſure vnto me? I ſeeke for the good efa man, 
| notofthe belly, which is more diſordered then any bruit beaſt. | 


'CH AP. X. 


MMP” Hou pretendeſt to be ignorant (ſaith he) ofthat which I ſay.: For 
9DY I dcnie that any man may live plealingly, except he live honeſtly 
© likewiſe : which cannot befall bruit beaſtes, which mcaſure their 
| CE $I good by their bellies. I proteſt Irell thee both painely and pub- 
 CIYIRED liquely,that this lite which I call pleaſant,cannot conliſt withour 
the adjeRion of Vertue. But who knoweth not that euecn the very foolitheſt 
amongſt you are the fulleſt of pleaſure,and that iniquitie aboundeth indclight, 
 andthat the minde it ſelfe not only ſuggeſteth ſome kindes of plcaſure, but al- 
lomany ? Firſt inſolence and over great eſtecme of a mans ſelfe, a pride ſurpal- 
ingall other, ablind and anpdonidits loue of that which a man hath; affluent 
delights,a joy proceeding from triflingand childiſh occaſions, detraRtion, and 
arogancie,rejoycing in contumelicsſſoth and diſſolution ofthe ſluggiſh mind; 
thatis benummedin it ſelfe. But theſe doth Verruediſcuſle, ther pu]s vs by the 
exre,and eftimateth pleaſures before ſhe admit them, neyther careth the-mbch 
forthoſe, ſhe hath entertained, (akhovgh ſheadmir ther) neyrher is delighs 
tedinthe vſe of them,but temperance is joyfull'-but when/ as remperancedi- 
| miniſheth pleaſures,ſhe injuticeh the chiefeft good in medling with the ſame. 
| Thou imbraceſt pleaſure, I moderateir. Thou enjoycſtplealure Ivic it: Thou 
| thinkeſtit to bee the chicfeſt good I ſcarcely Jeome it good: Thou _ all. 
| things 
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That there is 
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That the volup- 
tu9us perſon is 
not wiſe, and 
conſequently is | 
deprined of ver- 
tne and bath ng 
part 13 Bleſſed 
Life, 


W—_—_ - — 


That the plea- 
ſures of withed 
men are not trk- 
ly rleaſures but 
follter, mdſuries, 
contrarmije 
theſe of thewiſd 
«re mode/t : 
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| of ſuch a Guardto make him good. But how can Vertuegouerne pleaſure, 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. | 
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"thi ngs for pleaſures ſake and I nothing when I fay that Idoe nothing tor plea- 


ſures ſake] ſpeake of that Wiſe man to whome alone thou granteſt pleaſure. ' 


—___ 
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CHAP Ab 


V T I call nothima wiſe man that is ſubject to any paſſion a- 
boue all things, ifhe bea vaſlall topleatyge. For being lubjea 
vnto her how ſhall he reſift labour, danger,povertie,and ſo ma- 
ny tempeſtsas ſtorme about this life ? how thall hee indure the 

| ſight of death and ſorrow, how ſhall hee ſuſtaine the aſſaults of 

this World & of ſo many otherdreadful aduerſaries, if he be conquered by ſuch 
an cfteminate enemic? He will doeall that which pleaſure perſwadeth him vn- 
t9.Go to: ſeeſt thou not how manic follies ſhe will perſwade him to. Shee can- 
not ſaiſt thou perſwadeany thing vndecently,becauſe ſheis accompanicd with 
Vertue. Sceſt thou not againe what the chicfeſt good ſhould be ifhe had neede 


when {he followcth her when as it.is the part of a ſeruant to attend, and of a 
Maſter to commaund. You makeher the ſeruant that ſhould commaund. But | 
youpreferre Vertue vnto a good)]y ofhce, you make her a taſter to pleaſures. 
But we will ſce whether Vertue bee m__ amongſt thoſe who have done her 
ſo many outrages ſince ſhe can no more becalled Vertue,if ſhe hath givenouer 
her place. In the meane while(tor itis that whereof we intrcat)I will ſhew that 
there arediuvers voluptuous men on whom Fortune hath powred allher goods 
whom thou muſt need, confeſle to be euill. Looke vpon Xomentanw and 4pi- 
cis ewo carcfull ingroſlers (as theſe mencall them) of wharſocuer delicatecy- 
ther Land or Sca affordeth , and who preſent vpon their tables all thechoice 
Creatures, that arc fit for meatein cuery Countric. Behold theſe very men who 
from there beds, behold their Kirchins, who fill their cares with Muſicke, their 
eycs with pleaſing ſhewes, and delighttheir pallats with ſundric ſauces, with 
ſoft and gentle fomentations, all their bodieis ſuppled , and leaſt inthe meanc 
while their noſtrils ſhould be idle, that very place 1s filled with diuers odours, | 
whercin the funcrall banquet of diſſolution iscelebrated. T hou wilt ſaythat | 
theſe men have their pleaſures, yetarethey not at theircaſe, becauſe they rc- 


joyce not in goodneſle. | 


—— 
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CHAP. XI 

, fas 47 Z 2 mobg x44 ba \ 
2 Vill will befall them (faicſt thou) becauſe diuersthinges bappen 
by In the interim which troublc the minde, and contraric opinions 

ſhall diſquiet the ſpirits, which I grantrhat itis (o.Y ct nocwithe 
ſtauding thoſe very fooles. Thoſe inconftant Rellowes whamre- | 

© e&T pentance attendeth at the heels receiving great pleaſure that we 
muſt needs cofeſle that they arc ſo far from al trouble as trom a good mind and. 
(that which befalleth —_ they are pleaſant fooles,and merie mad-men. But 
on the contrarie part,the pleaſures of wiſe men are remiſſe and- modeſt, feeble c- 
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; nough ſecret and leſſe obſerued, becauſe they are nor ſought after; andit. they 


| come without calling,they are lefle made account of or entertained. For they | 
intermixe 
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| joweth the Tratt off Vertue : becauſe he belecucth char pleaſure camnat bee ſe- 


Of Bleed Life. 


—— 


incermixe the pleaſures of this life,as men are wont to mingletheir ſerigus mat- 
ters with ſports and pleaſant difcourſes. Lerthem deliſt therfore to. joync in- 
conveniences, and toimplicate Vertue with Pleaſure, for by ſuch falk apini- 
ons they ſeduce thoſe who are alreadic to much corrupted with. vice. T he one 
of the!e abandoned vnto his pleaſures alwayes drunke and tumbling on the 
Eacth, knowing well that he liveth voluptuouſly : bclicueth alſo that hee fol 


_— 


parated from Verrue, and afterwardes intitleth his vices with the name of 
wiſdome, and publiſherh thoſe things which ſhould be hidden. So theſe kind 
of men who haue not learned it of the Epicure, ſurfer in theirdetights, and be- 
ing drowned in vices, hidetheir voluptuouſueſſe in the boſome of Philoſo- 
phic : and hauc their recourſe thether where they hearethar pleaſure is praiſed. 
Neyther eſtimate they rightly (for ſuch vndoubredly is my opinon) how 
ſber and moderate his pleaſue is : but flie vnto the name ſeeking out a 
patronage and excuſe for their Jufts. They therefore looſe that one good | 
which they had in euils which is the ſhame of offending For they prayle thele 
thinges whereof they were aſhamed and glorie in their vice and therefore 
youth cannot rowſe and recouer it ſe}te, when they afcribe ſo fairea title ro ſo 
foulc an errour. : | 


f 


CHAP. XIFHE 


Py His is the cauſe why this.prayſe of pleaſure is ſo pernicious bee 
Yv) cauſe honeſt precepts remaine buried hereby, and that which 
dy, moſt corrupteth is moſt apparant. But my opinion is (altbaugh 

<3 [ ſpcake itto tho diſguſt ofthoaſe of my Se) that the precepts 

® of thc Epicure are holy, right, and it then cxamine them more 
neerely ſeuere enough. For he ſcantleth the'wing of pleafure very much, ney- 
thergiveth her any hibertic, but impoſeth'theſame Law vpon voluptuouſneſle 
that wee doe vpon Vertue. Hee: commandeth her to obay Nature, but that 
which ſufficeth Nature is too litcle for diſſolution. W hat 1s it therefore ? hee 
tharcalleth ſlothfull idleneſle, and the varietic'of gourmandize and diſſoluti- 
on, felicitie;he ſecketh a faire pretext for an cuill thing,and whileſt he commeth 
thether being ſhrouded vnder aname of reſpett he followcth pleaſure not that 
which hc hath learned; but that which hce had in her ſelfe, and thinking his 
vices had beene taught him in ſome Schoole, he plcaſeth himlclte inthem, not 
arefully, nor obſcurely , yea he ſurferteth on them .in the ſightand preſence 
ofall men, I will nor therefore ſay asdiuers of our Stoickes doe, that the Epi- - 
cores SeAteacheth nothing but wickedneſle, but this I fay thatit hathan evil] 
reportand is vndeferucedly defamcd. Nomancan knony this thing except he be 
edmitted ro know the ſecrets of this Schoole. Thefrontand that whi ap- 
peareth outwardly is the cauſe why men detraQthe ſame, and {peake fo {ini- 
ſterly of it. Tris as it were a valiant manclothed inancffeminaterobe. As long 
thou maintaineſt modeſtic, Vertue is in ſecuritie. Thou wilt fay that thy 
bodie is not addited x0 any vncleaneſſe, but thou holdeſt as ( ſome fay ) the 
Drumme inthy hand , and awakeneſt others rodoccuill. Makechoice there- 
fore ot an honeſt title; and let the inſcription be ſuch as may incite the mindeto 


Rell thoſe vices which weaken, as preſently as they are intcrtained, whoſoeuer 


approcheth Vertue,he giueth hope offome generous thing. He that tolloweth 
; pleaſure 


Why the proſe 
of pleaſure is 
pernicious, 
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| Pleaſure ſcemeth ro bee weake , broken, cftcminate, diſpoſed to doe wicked. 
' ly. Except ſome man decipher vnto him what pleaſuresare, to the end hee 
| may know which of them are limited within a naturall delire : which are 
carried away head-long and arc infinite, and the more they are fulfilled the 
lefleare they ſatisfied. Well then let Vertue leade the way, and our ſteppes 
| ſhall beeaſſured. Ouer-grear pleaſure is hurtfull , in Vertucitis notto be tea. 
' redthat there ſhould bee any thing exceſſive, tor ſhee her ſelfe oncly is the 
| meane. That which is tired with his owne greatneſſags not good. 


——— —————_ 


em 


CHAP, XTHHHEL 


Senor efron S S:gV T tothoſc that hauca reaſonable Nature, what better thin 
Ln Io [os then reaſon may be propoſed ? If this vnion bee agreeable, andit 
| | S- a man will trauell in ſuch companic towardes bappie lite, let Ver- | 
2 Z tucgoe before and plcaſurc follow after, as the ſhadow doththe 
PRESSE. bodic. Itisa ſmall matter fora great mindeto giue pleaſure fora 
Hand-maid to attend on Vertue, which is the moſt honourableſt Miſtreſſe that 
| a man may mecte with all, Let Vertue march before and carrie the Enligne, yer 
notwithſtanding, we ſhall haue pleaſure, although wee bee Maſters and gouer- 
nours of the ſame. Shee will preſſe vs togrant her ſomething, but ſhce cannot 
conſtraine-vsthereunto. But they that hauc giuen the ſuperioritieto pleaſure, 
haue wanted both, For they looſe Vertue; Moreouer they haue not pleaſure; 
| butpleaſure is Lord ouer them, with whoſe want they are eyther tormented, 
| orelſe in aboundance ſtrangled. Wretched if they be forſaken by her,and more 
| wretched it they be overpreſſcd. Like theſe who are entangled in the Syrtes: 
| Now arc they left ondrie Land, preſently hurred away with the violence of 
| the ſtreame. But this falleth out thorow too much intemperance, andthe blind 
| loue we beare vnto the ſame. He that requireth cuill for good, caſteth himfelfe 
| into great danger if hee obtaine the ſame, Eucn as wee hunt wilde beaftes with 
{ labourand hazard, and when wehaue caught them it is a hard matter to keepe 
| them : foroftentimes they teare their Maſters in peices; ſo fareth it withthoſe 
| who have great pleaſures, for they turneto their great miſeries; and ſurprize 
| them when they imagine they haue the maftrie over them. Which the more 
| and greater they be, ſo thelefle is he, and more ſubje& and ſlave vnto many 
| whom the common ſort'call happie. To continue and proſecute theſimilit 
| which I have propoſed : Euen as hee that ſearcheth the haunts of wilde beaſtes 
| andaccounts it agreat matter tocatch ſuch dumbe Creatures in his nets, and 
| environ ſome great Forreſt with a kennell of hounds, to the end to follow their 
| Trad, forſaketh his better affaires, and renounceth many other offices: ſo hee 
| that followeth pleaſure, negleeth all other things , reſpeReth not his former 
libertie, but dependerh on his belly, neytherbuyeth hee pleaſures for himlelfe; 
| but ſclleth himſelfe ro pleaſurcs. 
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>» V T what (faith ho) letteth Vertue and voluptuoul 


V: 


raigne good might be deriued; ſothatir mizhtbte onerhi 


s 
by 
[1 _ 


bc honeſt,gnd to bepleaſanr.! Becauſe thereeatinor 


honeltie which isnbt hone, neither ſhall the chieſeftpor 


herſinceritie, if ſhediſcoucr $oghtiti her' ſeſf& that is vnliks the bette?. Ney-'| 


| theris thar joy which proceedeth from Vertue, although it be good, #part of 


thecheifeſt and abſolutetvod. No motethith mirth and eranquihrie, #lthough 


they are derived trom molt exettent cauſts: For theſe are goods : yet 'fiieh'as 
 xrend the Soucraigne good ,/ hit perfe&tit nor.. But whoſbever Willaſſocrte- 
| Vertuc, and pleaſure, and not equall chem; by the frailtic of the 'one he rtiorti- 
 fiethallchar which is ative inthe other. Finally he inthralleth rtharinuincible 
| lbertiethat knoweth nothing more pretiousthen her ſe}te.” Fot he begintieth 
' tobauc need of Fortune which is the greateſt ſeruitude of-gll others.” And hee 
satended by a doubtfull, fearefull ; and ſſpriovs life,” fearefull of caſual- 
ties, and ſuſpended vpon the monients of tme: Thou giveſt nor Vettuca 
ſeledandimmoueable foundation, but commanndeſt herto ſtand in # (ypperic 
place. But what is ſo vncertaiſieasthe expcRation of calulties, andthe varie- 


-\ 1 


ticof the bodie; and fuch thitigs asaffe& the bogic ? How tan tice obiy God, | 


ndentertaine cucry thing thathapnerh to Hit with a goddtminde, and ceaſe 


complaine of Fate, and bea faithfull interpreter of his 0wneeaſualties; if he' | 


be ſhaken with the ſmalleſt afſaalrs of pleaſures or ſorrowes ? neyther ean'he be 
19g00d tutor or defender of his Countrie, nor a maintaner of hisftiends; if hee 

beinclined ro pleaſures, T hether therefore dorh the chicfeſt good aſcend from 
hence ſhe may not beedrawne by any force. Whereby there is neyrher en- 
\ rancegiuen to ſorrow, hope, or feare, nortoany other thing which may in- 
dmnificor leſſen the greatneſle of the chicfeſt god. And on Mee 
tkendthercunto, by,her fteppes this fteepie rocke muſtbebroken, hee wi 


land ftifly , and whatſocuer ſhall-happen' will-endure- it; not onely patiens | 


butalſo willing, knowing that cuerydifficultie of rime isbitthe Law! f' Na- 
wre. And as a go00d- Souldier will endure wounds', mamber-his ſcares; and 
though thruſt throw with many weapons,'will dying love that Capraine for 
whole lake he breatherh his laſt : ſo will Vettue have this Ancient preceyt itt 
ninde, Harchafter God. But whoſoever eomplaineth';/weeperh, and movur- 
nth, is compelled to doe that which he is commanded; and notwithflinding'ts 
 vidkemtly enforced to doe that which is enjoyned him'? Bur what madneflets: 
tmather to bee drawne thento follow ? A's _ in'troth; avifthorow ſortiſh- 
eſeand ignorance of th y condition, thou ſhonldeſt latnene, beeanſe ſome mil- 
breage's befalne hee, or ſhouldeft be athazed and diffidenit;that thowcouldeft 
Mt endure tharawhich hapneth as wellt6 the 00d as rothe euſll : that is to lay 
ſlekneſſe, death of parentsand friends, wealne c,and ſacliforher incutnbtuhces 
* mortall life; Let vs couragiouſly endurealttrhar which the common condi- 
0 d{all things that are created ſpbmitteth vs vnto. Weixtc obliged vnto this, 


"eMdureal] the accidents of ont life without troubling or ſelues with'thoſe | 


lilies, which we know how to avoid! Weare borne vndera Royalldomi- 


'Tatibh: Tt is libertie to obey God.” ' Y CHAP.” 
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HS confounded ingne,rothe endthar from thetPbork che Save: | - | 
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Lucius Annens'S, CNECA— : 


Haug ſo bigh- 
ly ſpoken of the 
ſoutraigne good 
and of a bappit 
bfe, He laxeth 
theſe that flat- 


fer Vices. 


| | daintics? Adde hereunto if thoy wilt: Why haſt thou goods beyond Seas? And 


| follyw God. What then is that whichispromjſed thee, if thou bchaucſt thy 


| ſhalr befree, aſſurcd and exempt from all dammage : thou ſhalt vndertake no- 


| roliue happily ? And why ſhould ic got ſuffice ? I lay this, it is more then ſuſki- 


CHAP. X.VAI: 


Em Rye fcliciticthereforgis placed in;,Vertue. What wil ſhe counſaile 
[ak 9) thee to? T hat thou thinke that yeyther, good or euill that hap. 
def]. A, nctbyato thee, neyther by Vertyb nor by malice, Afterwardes 
BI H S that by the mcanes of God thawermaingalwayes firme and con- 
fident againſt evil}; and that axfarze as breath in thy power thou 

ſelfeafter this manner ? Great thinges and ſuchas areanſwerable to thoſe that 
are diuinc. T hou ſhalt becnforced in nothing;T hou ſhalt want nothing, thou 


thing in vaine: thou ſhalt doe that which thouplcaſeft without trouble ordiſ- 
turbance. Allthingcs ſhall fall out as thou wiſheſt; Aquerſitic ſhall not touch 
thee. What then ? ſhall Vertue oncly which is thus perfe& and divine ſuffice 


cient. For what can he want that is contented with cuery thing and deſircth no- 
thing whatſocucr ? hethat hath gathered al] thipgsthatare bis into himſclſe; 
hath nonecd of any cxternall thing.But he that tendeth vnto Verrue although 
he hath gotten the greatcr part of his way, yet hath he necd of ſome indulgence 
| andfauour of Fortune, who as yet is entangled amidſt the cares of this life,and | 
hath notas yet acquit himſcltc of thoſe bondes which tie him captiveto this 
World. What ditterence thenis there, ſome are tied, ſome arc lockt vp, and 
ſome arc fertered. But hee that bath gotten more high, and is as it were lifted 
vpfroamgbe Earthdrawcth his chaine, being as yet notat full libertie, and repu- | 
ted for a man that is wholly tree. LS | | 
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ES AN therefore any one oftheſe that barke at Philoſophicalleagethat | 

7 which they are accuſtpmecd, why then ſpeakeſt thou better then 


2 thou liveſt ? whencecommeth it that thou flattereſt a man more 
» grcatcrthen thy {clte?that thoueſteemcſt money to be aneceſla- 


+) [ 
J pr ric aide, that thou art moued if thou looſeſt the ſame, that thou 
| weepeſt if thou hearcft news of the death of thy wife or ofthy friend,thar thou 
; artgladifthou beepraiſcd and ſpoken wellof inall places, and thatdetraQtions 
| tormentthce ? Why arc thy Coumric grounds herter trimmed then the natw- 
' rall yſe requireth?why keepeſt thou no ordinaty rule in taking thy repaſtwhat 
meaneth thy houſe beeter furniſhed then other mens ? What, mooucth theeto 
drinke Wine more older then.thy ſelfe? why is cucry thing ſa well orderedin 
thy houſe? whence commcth it thattbouplanteſt trees, which ſerve for noo: | 
| ther vic but for ſhade? whenceis iethatthy wife weareth' thereuenewof a 
| rich family hanging ap ber cares? And what is the cauſe thatthy Pages are 10 
| richly apparelled ? why haſt thouan art in thy houſe to know how to ſeruethe 
| table, and that thy plate is not ſet yponthy boord raſhly, and at cucric mans 
| pleaſure, butis ſeruedin by courſes,, and that thou haſta carver tocut vpthy 


| vac artthou Maſter of ſo many goods that thou knoweſt not how to num 
| ?Arr thou ſodiſhoneſt and negligent thatthou knoweſt not three or m_ 
1 0 
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Of Bleed Life, * 


of thy ſcruants? of fo diflolugg that thouhaſtthem in ſo great number tharthy 
memorie ſufficethnot ta containe their names ? Hereatter I will affift thee in 
ſpeaking cuill of me, and belidex this will propoſe againlt #nyſ{elfe; more'then 
thou thinkeſt-.. Forthe preſent, behold wharanſwer I wikmaktthee, Tam not 


% 


kr ſufficeth meto'cur of day by 
impertetiongmy hen[th nettheris, nor ſhall be-errire; ['picfiare viigueſes bat? 
noqxaRt remedies for my paine ofthe poutejeontenting mvy fel Fifiteroubl& me 


me l- 7 ; 4 
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wich thee, for ſwittneſſoofpace Iamburaweake runner, + 21t4 -1 
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” Speake not this for my ſelfe.( for am drowned'in vices) but for 
& bim that alreadic hath gottenground. T hou ſpeakeft, ſailt chow 
in one kinde but belecuclt in another. /T his hath beene xepro- 


| #W&29 to,tothe Epicure and to Zero, For all theſe ſhewed how wee 
ought to liue, and not how they themlelues lined, I (pcake of Vertue not of my 


| | 
ſelte. When I blame vices I firſtof all reproouc mine owne, and when I may 


wiſe (and to latishe-thy diſpleaſure the borter) I (ball notbe wiſe: 1 requirenor | 
therefore of my ſelfe ro be equall with the Beſt; butro bebettd&tbeh rhe worſt, 
day ſome part of thy vices hd tockeeke thy 


notoften;and thatit bee lefſe furious and burning then itis:/IFTbee conjpired!' | 


FEE ee 
o E -? 


| _ will lucas I oughr. -T his malignitic infected with'diuers poylons 


(ballnordriue mefrom my laudabledefiighes. This venome'which you vomit 
| outagainſt others, and wherewith you poyſon your ſelves ſhall nothindermhg 
| rom prayling thatlife, according ro which T know that I' 6ught tego uerhe 
' my ſelte, alrhough I goucrne not my ſclfc in that ſort as T ovght therein.” Yout 
 malignitie (I tell you) (hall notrcftraine me from adorning that Vertuc, which 
| flow not, alchough it be eſtranged and farregff from me: Shall I expeR that 
reproach, {hall I in any fort reftraine her handes which neyther reſpe&ed Rat:- 
!us, nor torbarce Cato? Why {hould not any man in theſe mens opinion, bee 
ouer rich to whom Demetrin the Cynicke feemed not poore enough ? O exatt 
pcrſon and aduerſaric toall che defires of Nature, ſo farre as he ftorbad himſelfe 
todemand thoſe things trom the vic whereof he had refolued toabſtaine. For 
ne maintaineth that the wiſeman wanteth nothing. Markeſt thou this? hepro- 
felled not the ſcience of Vertue but of poyertie, 
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CHASE XIV: 


Hey denicthat Diodorws the Ptloſopher and the Epicure who 

wp, not long ſince haftened his own death, by cutting bis throat with 

Ry his ownc hands, followed notinthis a@ the Lofrineof rhe Epi- 

d” cures. Some irnpute this vnto'furie, ſome vnro/ folly, and vaine 

gloric. Hecontrariwiſfe content-and furniſhed with a good con- 

ſcience hath given teſtimonie to himſelfe in departing outoof this life, and hath 


you haue heard, indiſpight of ybur tecth and that which you your ſeJuesalſo 
muſt ſay when your turnecommeth, 1 i 
Long haue 1lis dand full hane Texled, 
That race of life that 75 commanaed. 
2-2 


Yon | 


That thu re. 
proach aw ot 
new, That a 


F | | | wiſeman 31 con- 
\ chcd by ſome cud companions, cnemics of _ mento Pla- | 


demmng other 
Mens vices bes 
ginneth with bis 
owne, and hath 


 adefire to mend 


bimſelfe, That 
we ought patittly 
th endivte ſcoffes 
becauſe the beſt 
wen bake not ef. 
caped them, 


A paradox of the 
Stoickies, who 
prayl e thoſe 
that murther 
ther/elues. 

7 he 211quatie of 

i hoſe mea that 
oece(e others 


' and yet amend 


praſcd the repoſe of his dayes and arriucdar the port, pronoencing thar which | 


not themſclucs, 


m_ w 


Lucius Annaus Sentca—. 


Youdiſpute ofanother mans life, of an other mags death ,' and barke like little 

Dogges, againſt the names of great and laudable-men, asf you met with men | 
that-were vnknowne. For it is expedient tor you}, that no: man ſhould ſeeme : 
gopd, becaulc an other mans vertue ſhould nat reproch youri iniquitics.'\To 
your great heartsgriefe you compare famous things with yourablurditics,nei- 
ther pcrceiue yop$har tbis baldnelle of: yours! woundeth you woun } 
Far ifthe Schqllers of Vertue:bee couctous, voluptuous and:mnbitious,what 
namecball we allpr- you, who haucthe very namevof Vertue?; Xou obic@thar 
noman doth thatwhich beteg@herþ,and that he doth othetwilſe then he pen; 
keth. Is this to be wondred at 2 Conſidering that they propolegreat andvalo; 
rous things, which arcaboue al] thetempelſts of the world; and fAriue td niyle 
themſelues to the Croſſe, wherein eucry one of you hath planted ſome nayle: 
yca, before they are atthe place of puniſhment, they are content to becticdto 
| any wood that they meete withall. -They that doe not chaſtice and reprooue 
themſelves by themſclues, are ſo many times tied vnto the Gibber, asthere are 
paſſons that draw them hither and thither, andare ſo ready to out-ragean'o- 
ther; I would belicue them, were their not ſome of them that from the gal- 
lowescurſed and ſpit on thoſe that behcld them. TE Br 
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CHAP. XX ma 


That « men bath | 2SF&ELZLE? He Philoſophers pertorme not what they ſpeake, yet performe 
purchaſed much | 49©) JOY) they very much, becauſe they ſpeake that which they have con- 
| harPebrib got” | 399) LEY cciped with an honeſt mind, For iftheir words and deedes were 
wn; $6. fe good &N 1-0 44 , A ſ h 
th, a | GE) OS} one, what were more bleſſed then they? In the meane ſpace,thou 
tho-h b: effifls | SFERRAR: haſt nocauſcto deſpile good words, neither thoſe hearts thatare. 
/otwuet = | tullof good thoughts. You ought to prailethe faire and honeſt occupations of 
the minde, and the ſtudic of good Sciences, although there follow nocftct 
thereupon. W hat wonder is tif they that haue attempted high matters, at- 
tainc not to honour? Reuerence thou the hardic and difficult cnterpriſes 
ot Vertuc, admirc the men, although attempting great matrers , they faile of 
| thcir purpoſe. It is a gencrous thing, tor a man that conlidercrh not his owne, 
but natures forces; to attempt and vndertake high matters, and toconceiue 
thatin bis thought which the moſt ableſt men inthe world cannot cfte who 
hath purpoſed and ſaid this vnto himſelfe ; I will kceepe the ſame countenance 
in beholding death, as I kept when I heard that ſhee approached mee, How 
great waight ſo cuer ſhall bc impoſed on me, I will yee!d my ſhoulder, andmy 
minde thall ſuſtaine my body. I will make as ſmall reckoning of thoſe goods 
that I haue, as of thoſe that I haue not, if they lie on the ground in anorher 
| mansboule, it {hall not trouble me, neither if they ſhine ow me will] bec 
proude. I will neither reſpett the preſent proſpcritie or furureaduerſiricz I wil 
looke vpon every mans land as if it were mine owne, and on mine asifit were 
all mens; I will ſo liue, as if Lknew that I was borne for others, and for that will 
I give thankes to naturethat hath appropriated me to that vſe. What could 
thee doe more for me? Shee hath giuen me onely vnto all men, andall men vn- 
| to me alone, what ſo cucrI hane, [wil neither keepe it too niggardly, not ſpend 
| it tooprodigally. I will belecue that I poſſeſſenothing more, then that which 
1s well given me. I will not eſteeme any benefirs by the number or waight,nor 
. cſtemate them any other wayes, but in refpe& of him that receiueth — | 
| : if at 
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| That ſhall neuer ſeeme too much to me, which a worthy man recciueth at m 

| hands ; I will doeall things, not for. opinion but for conſcience fake. I will be- 
'leeucitis done in the ſight ofall men, whatſocuer I doc vawittingly. The end 
ofmy cating and drinking {hall betoſatisfie thedefires of nature,not to fill and 
emptic my belly. - I wiltbee _ my friends, gentle and facile tomine 
| encmics. I will graunt before [ be asked, and wilipreuent all honeſt demandes. 
| [willremember thatthe'World-is my Countric, that the gods who governe 
the World are above me, and ſtand about me as cenſors of my decdes and 
words. And as often as nature ſhall redemannd my Soule, or reaſon diſmiſſe it 
[will depart this life with this teftimonie, that I have loued and labourcd to 
have a good conſcience, and to becexetciſed in laudable aRions; thatno mans 
libertie hath beene diminiſhed by me, nor mine by any man. 


CH AF. XX Xx: 
Hoſocuer reſolueth with himlſclfe.to doe this , hee will aſſay 
he will walke towards the gods, and aſpire vnto great things, al- 


WAVYEE. though he alwaycs attainc them not. But you that hate Vertuc 
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5 HAYP. and ſuch as arc vertuousdoe nothing new. For ficke Eyes arc a- 
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but by nighr,are aſtoniſhed as ſoone asthe bright-ſome day appeareth, and re- 
tirethemſelues to their lurking holes; In bricte, thoſe creatures that feare the 
light, locke them vp in their retreates. Grieue and ſpend your wretched tongs 
indetrating good men; barke and bite at them, ſooner ſhall you breake your 
teeth then lay hold or hurt them. Bur why liveth ſucha one, who ſaith hee is 
afriend of Wiſedome fo deliciouſly ? Wherefore ſaith be ſhould a man deſpiſe 
rachesand yet he hath them? Hee doth nought elſe but ſpeake againſt the loue 
| ofthis life, and yet he liveth . Why commenderh hee ſickneſlc, and yet fo dili- 
zently maintainerh and longeth for health? Baniſhment with him is buta word 
ofno vie, and he faith that the change of a mans Countrie 15 no euill thing : 
Notwithſtanding, if hee may make choice, hec endeth his dayes in the place 
where he was borne. Heiudgeth that there is little difterence betwixt a ſhort 
and long life, yet ifnothing let him he extendeth his age, and flouriſheth in qui- 
etneſſe be many yeares.' He faith that theſe things ſhould becontemned, not 
inregard ofthe proprietic and poſſeſhon, but in reſpet wee ſhould not haue 
them with labour, hee willnot driue them from him , but will follow them ſe- 
arely when they flitaway. In what ftore-houſe may Fortune better locke her 
richesthen there, from whence ſhe may fetch them, without complaint ofhim 
that keepeth them. Afarcus Cato when hee praiſed Curizs and Corancatus and 

that Ape, wherein it was an offence worthy of cenſure, to haue ſome ſew plates 

of Silver, was himſelfe maſter of a million cf Gold, farreleſſe in reſpet of the 

treaſure which Cr«//ws had, yet farre more then Cato the Cen for was Lord of. 

By farremore had he ſaurpaiſed his great Grand-father, had chey beene compa- 

red together, then he was ſurpaſſed by Crſſ#s; Andif greater fortunes had be- 

fallen him, he had notrefuſed them. For a wiſeman thinkerh himſelfe worthy 


them before pouerrie, hee recciueth them into-hishoufe burnot in his minde, 


and will haue an excellent ſubic& to exerciſe his verrue vpon. - | 
EGS... =. | CHAE 


fraide ofthe Sunne, and thoſe creatures which fcc not clearely_ 


ofallthoſe preſents of fortune. Hee loueth not riches, and yerhe preferreth | 


either treadeth them vnder foote in poſſeſſing them, bur containerh them, 


That good 

thoughts are the 
begmmnes, and 
the tvgh waies to 
good workes, 
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defpiſeth not ri- 
cbes,and to what 
uſe they ſerxe 
bim. 


In ths place 
there 1s a noble 
diſcomſe of the 
vſe of riches, 


That riches ae 
beneſt both in 
regard of the 


getting of them, | A ( 


« mn reſpeft of 


the poſſeſſion and | 


ſe of them. 


Lucius Anneaus Seneca —. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


» Vt whodoubteth, but that a wiſe man hath agreater meanes to 
 expreſſethe worthineſſe of his minde, when he hath riches,then 
when he hath poucrtie, whe as in pouertie there is but one vertue 
not to be deieQted, not to be depreſſed. Inriches a man may lay 
that remperance, libcrtie ;diligence, diſpokition, and magniti- 
cence, haue a ſpacious field to ſhew themſcluesin. A wiſe man will notcon- 
remne himſelf,although he be of a low ſtature, yer could hee wiſh rhat he were 
higher. Though he be ſlender in body, and have loſt an - » yet will he be 
content, yet had heratherthat his body were ftrong enough. Hee will loueir 
ſo, when he ſhall know that there is ſome thing in him more ftrong and more 
vigorous; hee ſhall endure ſickneſſe and with for health. For ſomethings al- 
though they be ſmall inappearance, and ſuch as may be taken from vs, without 
the ruine of the principall good, yer adde _ ſomething to perperuall ioy 
which ſpringeth fromvertuc. So doeriches affteft and comtort him, asa faire 
and merrie wind doth a Sailer, as a faireday, or as a conert incold weather and 
raine. But whois he ſay I, amongſtour wiſe men},'who account vertye for the 
only good,that denicth likewiſe that theſe which we call indifferent, baue ſome 
worth in them, and that ſome are to beepreferred before others. Toſomeof 
theſe ſome honour is giuen,to ſomegrear. Doe not therefore deceiuethy ſelfe, 
riches are amongft thoſe things that are to bee defired. Why then ſaieft thou, 
doeſt thou mocke me, when as they arc as highly eſteemed by thee as theyare | 
by me? Wilt thou know how differently they are affefted ? It riches ſlip out of 
my bands, they ſhall carrie nothing away with them but chemſciues; T hou 
wilt beaſtoniſhed, and ſeeme vnto thy ſelfe to be left without thy ſelfe, ifthey 
'depart from thee. Riches with me are in ſome requeſt, with thee in high e- 
Nteeme. In briefe, my riches ſerue me, T houarta ſlaucro thine. 


d Tue Over therefore to forbid Philoſophers to hauc money. No 
Dj man hath condemned Wiſedome to perpectuall ponertie. A wiſc 
5 4 man may have great wealth, bur taken from no man,nor bought 
IJ with the cffulionofother mens bloud, gotten without any mans 
| $B@ES.W prejudice, without vnlawfull gaine, whoſe departure ſhall be as 
honeſt as their entrie, whereat no man fhail gricue except he be enuious. Vrge 
againſt them as much as thou pleaſeſt, they are boneſt;inwhich,where as there 
arc many things which every man would haue called his, yet is their nothing 
that any man may ſay it is his. Butthe wiſe man willnoteſtrange the bountie 
| of Fortune ſrom him ſelfe, neitber will heglorie or beealhamed of that patre 
monie that he hath gotten with honeftic ; yer ſhall hee have wherein ro gloric, 
it his doores _ open, andthe Citic admitted ro enter ro examine bis ſub- 
ſtance, he might ay; Let euery man take that hence which he knoweth to bee 
his! O eu man, happily rich, ifhis ations bee anſwerable to theſe ſpeeches 
ofhis, it after this ſpeech be haue ſo much; this I ſay, if ſafe and ſecure he hath 
| ſubmitted himſelfe to the Cities ſearch , if no man hath found ought in his 


houſe, that an other man may challenge; boldly and openly , hee ſhall bee 


rich, 


th... 
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ich. Even as wiſe man admitteth no money into his houſe thatis badly gor, 
| will he notretuſe nor excludegreat riches, which are the gifts of fortune and 
the fruites of vertue, For what cauſe is there, why hee ſhould enuie them a 
 cood place? Let them come and dwel with him ; he willncither boaſtof them, 
nor hide them,rac one is the {igne ofan infolent minde,the other of a fearefull 
' 2nd weake minde; as if containing a great good within his boſome. Neither 25 
| [ſaid, will he cattrhem our of his houſe, For whar will he ſay ? Whether this, 
you arc vnprofitable; or this, I know not how to vſe riches? Even as although 


he can walke his tourney on foote, yet he had rather get vpinto his Coach, lo it 
| ; | ; ' — 

 hemay berich he will,and he will entertaine riches yet as ſlight and tranlitorie 
things, neither will he ſuffer thenyro bee burthen ſome to any other, nor to 
 himſelte. He will giue then, what hearken you now? Why open you your bo- 


| ſomes? he will giue, but cither ro good men, or to thoſe whom hee may make | 


| 200d. He will giue, but with grear dcliberation,making choice of the worthielt 
asremembring himſelfe, thathce is to giue an acconnt both of his CXPCeNces 
| andreceipts. He will giue vpona uſt and reaſonable cauſe, for to giue cuilly, is 
'a(hametull lofle. Hee will haue his boſome open , bur not rent, our of which 
| much money ſhall paſſe, bur nothing ſhall be loft. 


| 
| 


| CHAP, XXIHIL 


(ESSEN E decciueth himſelfe, whoſoeucr thinketh that itis an calie matter 
Ts 1, rogiue; T his thing hathgreat difficu]ric in ir, it ſo beeit be giuen | 


with 1udgement, not icattered by adventure or raſhly. I gaine | 
the heart of ſuch a man, TIreſtore vnto an other, I ſuccour this 
man, I take pittic onthat man; I furniſh ſucha one, becauſe hee 


deleruvth to be warranted from pouertie, and to bee no more bulicd in ſecking 

bis fortune, T'o ſome I will notgiue although hee want; becaule, although 1 
lhouidgiue yet will he ſtill benecdic. To ſome will I offer,and other ſome will 

{preſſetotake, I cannot bc negligent in this thing, I neucr oblige ſo many vnto 
myprofitas when I giue. What faieſt thou , dolt thou giue to receiue againe ? 
Yea, tothe end I may not looſe; yet muſt thegiftthatisgiuen bein ſuch hands 
whence it may not be redemaunded, it may be reſtored. Let a benehit bee be- 
towed like a treaſure that is deepely hidden, which thou wiltnot digge vp, cx- 
cept thou haſt neede of it. What ? hath nota rich mans houſe abundant matter 
todoegood? For who would tic liberality onlyro Citizensand men ofaccompr? 
Nature commandeth vs to doe good vnto men, whether they beſlaucs or tree- 
men, whether they be naturally bred, or by manumifhon freed of in juſt liber- 
ic orgiuen amongſt friends. W har isthat to the matter? Whereſocucra man is, 


there1saplaceof benefit. The wiſe man likewiſe may ſpred his money in his 
owne houſe, and exerciſcliberalitic, which is not ſo called, becauſe it is giuen to 
free-men, bur becauſe it procecdeth from a'freeminde. This liberalitic ofa 
wiſe man, isneuer employed vpon filthy and vaworthy perſons, neither isit 
ever ſo wearied but that asoften as he findeth outa worthy receiuer,it flowerh 
abundanrly,youare not therfore togiue a (iniſterinterpreration,to thoſe things 
thatare ſpoken honeſtly, manfully,and ſtourly, by thoſe that arc Jouers of Wil- 
 |dome. But conſider this firſt of all;that there is adifference berwixt htm that 1s 


ſudious of wiſdom, and him thatis wiſe &hath gotten wiſdome. Herhathath 
Ggg 3 wiſdome, | 
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wiſdome will ay vnto thee, I ſpeake iuſtly, yet am I entangled with many vices, 
Youarc not to require of mee alitc that is cucry way correſpondent to my 


{ 
' 


' words, whcreas I endeuour as much as I may to make and forme my ſelfe, ang : 


CT 


OO nos 


ther haue that faire houſe then a bridge. Lodge me inarich bed withdelicate 


| addreſſe my ſelfe according to an excellent patterne. ItI proccede as well as] 


have intended, require this of me, that my deedes may bec anſiwerable to m 
wordes. But bethart hath attained the fulneſlc of wiſdome, will dealcother- 
wiſe with thee,and will ſay. Firſt otallthovart nor to permit thy ſelterogiue 


ſentence of thy berters ; tor now already (which 1s the argument that I am in 


the right way) I hauc gotten thus farre as to diſpleaſc evil] men. But to let thee 
know, that I cnuy no mortall man, heare what I promiſethee,and how much 
I eſtimate encry thing. I deny that riches aregood,foritthey were, they ſhould 
makegood men : but now ſince that which is found amongft cuillmen,cannot 
bee called good, I deny themthis name, yet conteſſe I that they arc to be had, 
that they are profitablc,and bring great commodities. 


CHAP. XXV. 


S329 arcthercforc what the cauſceis,why I number them notamonge(t 
 200ds, and what thing I conſider in them, more then you, ſince 
Fl it 15 agrecd betweene vs both that they are to be had. Put mee 
& e:| into arich houſe; put mee there where I tha]l be ordinarily fer- 
SR vcd in (ilucrandgolde; I will not bee prond for all this, which, 
a!chough I hauc by me, yer arc they without me. T ransfcrre mce toa wood- 
den bridge, and drive mceamonglt the beggers, I will not therefore deſpiſe 
my (cite, becauſe I fit amongſt them, who thivit out their hand to have an 
almcs given them; for whart is this to the matter, whether a cruſt of bread be 
wanting to him, who wants not the power todic? what thenisit? Thad ra- 


hangings, and goodly furniture, I will nor ſuppoſe my ſelfe more happy, be- | 
cauſe I haue ſott and ſilken coucring, vpon me,and becauſe purple carpets are | 


' ſpred for my guelts to lit vpon. I ſhall bee no whit moce miſeravle, if my wea- 


' ric head relt it ſelte vpon-a locke of haye, or it I lie vpon a Circenftan and bro- 
ken pad, whence the {traw breaketh forth, through thc rotten and raggcd lin- | 


I DIS Se ALS oo 


| — _— 


O 


nen. Whartthercforcis it? Ihad rather ſhow what my manner were in clcan- | 


ly and decent apparrell, then with halfe couered or raked ſhoulders. T hough 
all the dayes of my lite {ſhould be pleafant,and chat one honour ſhould draw on 
others that are new, I would not be a whit prouder for all this. Change tothe 
contrary this indulgence of time; Ietmy mind bee woundedeuery wayes wi:h 
loſſes, ſorrowes, and diuers incurſions : Let not an hower ſlip without ſome 
complaint, yet will I not ſay, that Tam wretched amongſtthe wretchedeſt; I 
willnot therefore curſe my day, for I have alrcady reſo!ucd with my elfe,that 
no 0ay ſhould ſceme tarall vuaro me. What therefore is it? ] had rather tem- 
perure my toyes, then ſtill my ſorrowes. T his will Secrates ſay vnto thee:Make 
mee the conquerour of all nations; letthat delicate aud triumphant Chariot of 


Bacchus carry meas farre as Thebes from the ſunne-riſe ; Let the Perſian Kings 


require lawes at my hands, then will I thinke my ſelfe moſt of all to bee a man 

when all the world ſhall ſalute me for aGod. Toyneto this ſodainegreatnellc, 
4 contrary change; Let them caſt mee vpona hurdle, ro beled in ſhow inthe 
triumph of ſome proud and inſolent enemy by reaſon ofhis viRory, I will 


| 
| 


| 
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nach with ſucha countenance behind his Chariot,as Idid when I was moun- 
red in mine. Whathereforeis it? I had rather ouercome then be taken. ] will 
deſpiſe the whole Kingdome of Fortune,out of that if I may take my choice, 
1 wilichuſethe beſt and molt plealing. What ſo euer befalleth me,I will repote 
irc00d,but I detire they ſhould be caficand pleaſant, and ſuch as ſhould leaſt 
rrouble me in the handling of them. For, thou muſt nor thinke that there is 
any vertue without labour, but ſome vertues necde | ſpurs, other ſome raines: 
Fuen as the body that aſcendeth a hie place ought to be kept backe, and he that 
 acenderh vpon ſhould beare forward : ſo ſome vertues are as it were deſcen- 
 dinz, ſome thatare troubleſome to mount. Isit to be doubred, but that pa- 
icnce, valour,and perſcuerance, and other vertues oppoſed toaMiitions, and 
| tread fortune vnder foot, are ſuch vertuesas mount and aduance themſelucs 
«1th traucll, and outſtrip many diffculties? What therefore? Is it-nor as ap- 
arent, thar liberty, temperance and clemency march downewards? In theſe 
wee containeour minde, leſt it (lip. In theſe wee encourage and incite: So then 
when there {hall bee queſtion of poverty, wee will arme our ſelues with the 
tronzeſt, beft diſpoſed, and ſuch as know beſt how to fight: in the vſc of riches, 
w2e will call the other which will march leaſurcly,and ſultaine the weight. 


— 


CHAR XXVE 


What difference 
there is betwixt 
other that make a man ſweat bloud and water. I therfore ſaith |  foole anda © 


SS) egy the Wiſe-man, live not otherwiſethen I ſpeake, but you heare | *?7 _ mow 
"Ss otherwiſe tacn you ſhould: onely the ſound of words is come | yi. 
to your cares, but what they ſignifie you enquire nor, what difference then is 
there betw1xt mce a foole, and thee a wiſe man, if both of vs will haue wealth ? 
Great : for riches are to the wiſe man as his flaucs, to the toole as his comman- 
ders. T he wiſe man giucth notany authority to riches, but they maſter you 
wholly : you, asthough ſome one had promiſed youan eternali poſſeſſion of 
tem, accuſtome your ſclucs to them, and cleaue vnto them. -T he wiſe-man 
doth then moſt of all meditate vpon poucrty,when as hce is in the midſt of his 
pouerty. Neuer doth an Emperovur ſo truſt to peace, that he prepareth not for 
warre, which hee reputeth to becalrcady proclaimed,although as yer they are 
notcome to handy ſtrokes. A faire houſe, as thovgh 1t could never burne nor 
fall downe, maketh youinſolent. R iches doe amaſe you, as if they were out 
(fall danger,and were greatcrthen that fortune had powerenoughtoconſume 
tem, Idleing you enuy your riches, neither foreſee you the danger of them. 
Whercin you behane your ſelues like Barbarians beſieged in a place, who ſet 
thcirarmes acroſſe,bcholding thoſe that belicgethem trauclling attercertaine | 
engines,and know not whar they be,neither vnderſtand wherto men will make | 
'le of theſe engines of battery,which are addreſlcd farrc off trom the Wall. 
; The fame befalleth you, you rot in your goods, neitherthinke you what ca- 
(va!ties hang ouer your heads every wayes,and that ſodainly ſhall plucke from 
youthe faireſt and the richeſt ſpoiles. Whoeuer ſhall rake away a wiſe mans 
riches,ſhal leaue him that which is his, for he liveth being contented with thoſe 
things that were preſent,and ſecure of the future. I have never ſo much per- 


lwaded my ſelfe faith Socrates, or any other that bath the ſame right and pow- 
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Fauctelinguis 
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crouer humane aftaires,as to apply my raanner of living to your epinions. Vc 


your accuſtomed habite cucry way. [will not thinkethem ro becthe iniurics 
of men, burthecrics of little children. Thus will hee ſpcake that hath gotten 
and attained widome, whoſe mind beeing freede from all vice, will loath him 
ro reprehend others, not becaule hee hareth them, bur becauſe hce would 4- 

mend them. To theſe wiil hee adde: Your reputation moueth me,notin mine | 
ownereſpeR,but for your cauſe: When [ ſce you hate and harrow vertue, it 
is a for{wearing of good hope. You doe me no more 1njurice, thenthey do the 
Gods, who oucrcurn their altars;bur your cuill intent, and evill counſel] appea- 
reth cucn there where it could not hurt. T hus bearc I with your impertinen- 
cies.cucn as almighty piter doth the follies of the Poets;W herof one of them 
giueth him wings, an other hornes,an other brought him forth asan adulterer; 
an other,as a night-watcher; an other,as cruell rowards the Gods; an other, as 
vniult towards men; an other, as a rauiſher, and corrupter ofchildren of free 
condition and of good parentage; an other, for a parracide, and ſucha one as 
hath inuaded other mens dominions, yea, the kingdome of his owne father: 
all which was to no other end, bur to take from men (who belicued that the 


| Gods were ſuch) all ſhame of doing cuill. Butalthough theſe things hurt mce 


nothing,yer doc I warne you for your owne fakes,and counſel] you toembrace | 


| vertue. Belieu! thoſe that having long time followed her, cry out that they 


follow ſome great thing, and thatone day or other,will ſhew it ſcife moreex- | 


ccllent, and honoprher as the Gods,and reverence thoſe that ſcrue her,as you 
would doc the profeſſors and prieſts of the Gods: and as often asthere is any 
mention made ot the ſacred letters, keepe yourſilence: for this word is not 
 deriued from tauour,as diuers men ſuppoſe, bur ſilence 1s commanded,that the 
| ſacrifice might be ducely performed withoutany interruption. 


Lend 


CHAP. AXYIE 


Hich ſo much the rather oughtto beenioyned you, that as often 
® as any thing is vttered by that Oracle, with an intent and hum- 
ble voice, you may heare the ſame. When ſome Apoſtatate Priclt 

» makcth a man belicuc, thar the ſiſter of Apollo hath ſounded, 
| when any one wel lerned to caruethefleſh trohis musklcs, woun- 
 deth himſelte both in armes and thoulders witha ſparing hand, when ſome wo- 
man creeping vpon her knecs along the wayes howleth,and an old man appar- 


Es. . 7 ; oO : OY 
 relled in linnen,carrying in his hands alanternc anda candleat midday,'crieth 


- out that ſomc one of the Godsare diſpleaſcd; you locke about him, and liſten, 
; and entertaining oneanothers mutuall amaſe; you affirme, that he is ſome Pro- 
| phet. Behold Socrates cricth out trom that priſon, into which when he entred 
| it,beclenſcdit,and madeir morc honeſt then any Court of plea, What mad- 
| nefieis this? What natureis this ſo oppoſitcagainſt Gods and men? to defame 
| vertues, andto violate holy things with malignant ſpeeches? It you can, praiſe 
good men,if not paſſe by them. But if you take pleaſure to exerciſe this vnbri- 
die@liberty, aflaile one another: for when you are mad againſt heauen (I fay 
; notthar you commir ſacriledge) hat you looſe your labours. Sometimes I 
| miniſtred matter to Ari/tophanes to breake his icſts vpon me, and all that band 
| of comicke Poets ET out thcirenuenomed ſcoffes againſt me: my vertue 


| grew morc famous by theſe very mcanes, whereby they aflayled _— it vt 
oY { ouet 


—_ 
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' boucth her to be produced and attempted z neitherdoe. any men mare vnder- | 
ſtand what ſbe is, then they, who by proucking her, have tired her forces. T he + 


| eain(t Plato, that he deſired money;againſt £ri/ozle, that he received the ſame; 
againſt Democritus,that he neglefted it; againſt the Epicure, thatheſpent ir, ob- 


| 
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hardneſſe of the flint tone is knowne to no men morethen to thofe who firike 
ypon it: Ipreſent my ſelfe vnto you in ſuch ſort,as a rocke m midſt 'of a tem- 
peſtuous ſea,the which is on every fide, & inceſſantly bearen with the waucs 
and yet notwithſtanding continucs/ in hfsplace, and 'neyther by length of 
time, nor by the aſſaults of the ſame, is any wayes conſumed. Enforce your 
ſelucs againſt me,and leaue me at your pleaſure, I will overcome you with pa- 
tience, wharſoeuer he be thatattempteth thoſe thimgs that are Fee and im- 
pregnable, —_— his forces tothe ruine ofhimſelfe. And therefore ſeeke 
out ſome more ſoft and yeelding matter, wherein you may fixe your weapons. 
Bur hauc you ſo much leaſureas to examine other mens faults,and to give your 
cenſures of any man : Why this Philoſopher hath ſo fairea houſe? why 
the other ſuppeth more daintily? you obſcrue puſtules and little ſpots in 
other men,being your ſelues beſieged with vicers.It isas much asif you ſhould 
carpe at ſome mens frecklesand warts which ſhould appeare in their faireſt bo- 
dies,and you your ſclues were ouergrowne with a loathſome ſcab. Obic& a- 


ietagainſt me Meibiedesand Phedrus. O how happy ſhould you. be, when 
you could but counterfeit ovr vices? but why rather cxamineyou not your 
owne vices which wound you on cuery ſide; the one affayling you outward-_ 
ly,the other burningin your bowels. The affaires of the world are not brought 
to that paſſe, although youare wholly ignorant of your eſtates,that you may 
have ſo much leaſtre as to employ the reſt of your time, and your tongues in 
dctration of good men. 


i "I ih 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


nd His vnderſtand you not,and you carric an other countenancethen 
y Wy} becommeth your fortune,cuenas many men doe,who fitting in 
P the Circnsor T heater,and ſome one dead in their houſes, and are 
FS wholly ignorant of that which hath happened. But I beholding 
ES from a hie place,ſce what tempeſts either hang over your heads, 
that will omewhartlater breake from outtheir cloud, to ſuch asare neere ar 
band, that ſhall rauiſh both you and yours away, as ſoone as they 
ſhall meete you. And why? ſee you not already likewiſe,alrhough you 
haue little ſence thereof, a certaine tempeſt that tranſporteth your 
minds, and hurleth you vp,flying and purſuing the ſame things, 
and rauviſheth you now lifred vp on high;now battereth 
you againſt the ground. | 


The endof the Diſcourſe touching « bleſſed life. 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


) TEEN D this Booke us to bee numbered amongſt theſe that are prefitable and 
Ne, 4 worthie both for their matter and hanaling. It was written m the begin- 
L ning of his returne from his baniſhment when he was admitted to the 
£S{DV Court andpreferredtobe NEeR Ot s Schoolemaſter. Thus appeareth by 

theſe words, in his firit Chapter. Thu diſſolution abaſhed me , and thu a 

bundance of delight ſpreading it ſelfe, end ſounding round about mee, ramſhedme_, 
comming from a place where 1 had lon? time ſetled my ſelfe toliue in obſcuritie. Hee- | 
tontheth and taxeth the diſſolution of the Court , which before times was unknowne | 
and hatefullunto him. The order m the handling hereof is confuſed , yea ſearcely s there 
any, and an ourr ſight or defett wnleſſe 1 be deceined , appeareth in many thinges. But 
this is the ſumme bereof. The occaſion of his writing, he draweth from his inconſlan- 
| cie and irreſolution, his minde being neyther [etled or quiet in any ſort, Thisſaith hee is 
| their cuſtome who arein the way to wiſdome but haue not as yet atteined the | ſame, nor 
taſted the fruit thereof, whichis tranquilitie. O great good, and what is it? he deſcribeth 
the ſame. How ſha#l l attaine thereunte ? by flyme inconſtancie, what then isſhee-? her 
| hepunttuall deſeribeth.ſhe is driuen away by diners remedies firſl by occupation and that 
eyther publique, if the times or thy under it anding admit it, or priuete tothe end, thou 
maieſt conuerſe amonzſt the beſt ſludies and meditations. Yet mu#t not we ſuddenly flie 
from the Common-weale,that there are many parts thereof and that we hauclibertic to 
embrace any oneof them. This wntill the fourth Chapter, Then added heif wee intend 
buſineſſe, three thinges are to be conſidered our ſelues, the buſineſſe, or men for whoſe 
cauſe, or with whom we act. In our ſelues our forces are to be examined , what and how 
{arre they may neither let v5 attempt furtber. In our affaires ? what are we able to ouer- 
come them, whether likewiſe there be a chaine of them and whether they leads farther 
; that our returmes ought tobe alwayes free. In men : whether they be worthie of our labor 
| or expence of time. But they are not vaine, ambitious, neyther occupied in any ſerious 
| matter. Afterwards in the ſexenth Chapter, he addeth but ſcarce tothe purpoſe. That 
| | an 
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 Ofthe Tranguillitiegfthe mind. 


| an cſpecialand perfett friend u an enterteiumeyt of tranguilitie, end delight, bet ſub a 


| 016415 is 101 of anenill difÞoſition,and:[ueb a4 ervjeth: all things ::;_Aguine; there is wo | 
perfect text, andin the eight Chapter bf the meanexof” Patrimomie, thats bee wot great 
| nor [mail to nourthh Tranquiitic, but meave ans apt,ans that may bee} muinteinedby | 
Pur [imonie. But exreſſe us to be augyaea., yea rn therwerie inflrumentsof life, arin our 
Liberaries or Bookes ; Aﬀter this heeoutr-ſligpeth rauthe tenth Chapter, «nd praquecth 
tha tronbles befallint enerie eſtate of life out that they are wollifued by cuſtorie , bybd-' 
lulding another mans Fortune; which of times i51he worſt. Likraſe thet' deſires are 
wt = baniſhed faree from vs, butteſt neereamoits, and cafvetabed laid had. on. 
candthus 1nitruttethrbee x proficientand young Schinter, for arweſerman beth no meed 
jo faht, for ht onercotunseth all Fortune,which be for8-thinkethtohd this or that good: 
by fort-figbt thereof-mallifieth and breaketh at. This ontol thetgelfth Chapter. After 
thit another Tr at? thutrwe arenot to trancl in vunceeſſariemattens,) neither as much 
«in vslieth, in' forrame. He vrgethr Dt moorrmys beawenty precept. That many. 
things are not done, either -priuately \or publiquely:3 Preſently after im;obr fourteenth 
Chapter,he drineth vs from Leuitieand Pertinacie. That is neirher bujily to change in 
| life, neither if thou haft choſen euil;ob ftanatly to cleatie unto that but tobrbuldallthings 
with an equallanddbnoſt a pleaſing coantenanie..For what is life ont 8 irſt? : Laſtlyin he 
 fxteemth Chapter that /inzalation is tabee. fled, angtoo careful compoſition of « mans 


ſafe. Let /implicitie bee entertained aud fometimes wiith, yea end ſometimes banquet | 


8d freer drinkins .” This drowneth carcs, and freeth. and extoleth the minde. Inthe 


 andhe concluteth,that heharh [et downe what they are that may maintaine tranquilitie, 


 ndmayreforeit, by which you my Jeewhat the partition was, but trulyit is not ext-' 
fant at this preſent. Therefore as many thingesof SENECAES , are the wordes tobee 
prayſedin part, the drder of the whole is defectiue, ana that exther by the- iniuriesof 
time or at leaſt wiſe bythe negligence of tranſcriptors. be; 
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| CHIEF | 


7 Ebating with my ſelfe Serena, and examining my 
23 || preſent life , there were ſome yices ofminethar 
| appeared apenly;; and ſubjcA toeuery eye, and 
ſuch as I might touch with the hand, ſome more 
obſcure and cloſely hidden;, ſome other. that 


taine times and ſpaces; and theſe of all thereſt 
were molt troubleſome, becauſe (if I may fo 
ſpeakeit) theyreſembled ſuch enemies,as charge 
and aſſault at vnawares, which keepe me either 
OE TT _— frombcing alwaycsrcady, as intimeof warre; or 
tolive in ſecurity, as I ought to doc, in time of peace : yer prineipally obſerue [ 
this habitudein my ſelfe, (for why ſhould I notdiſcloſethe.truth, ſincethou 
| tmy Phyſitian?) thar neither Iam pe” 5 intirelie delivered from theſe 
which I feared and hated, neither againe ſubie&t vnto ther, ]-am' in your e- 
; fate, that is not altogether ſo evill;yetdoe I nothing butcomplaine my ſeife, 
neither finde T any thing that may content me: I. am notſicke, and yet I am 
not well. Thou muſt not here tcl] me, thatall the beginnings of vertues are fee- 

ble, and that in time their continuance and ftrength is increafed : I know well 

that theſe things which are of conſequence,as. honour and, reputation, to be e- 
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| loquent, andall rhar whereupon our neighbours ground their iudgement, are 
torritied byrtime,and thoſe rhatrequireſomeprovilion of true force;and they 
thatare farded to pleaſe the eyes,reſpet ſome yeeres, vntill luchtime as by | 
| little andlircie they ger ſome me thar may giue them tincture. - But ] feare | 
leſt cultome which bringcth conſtancy to things, fixe this tmperfeRion more 
deepely in me.- Along conuerfation either with good or cuili men--induecth 
loue. But I cannor ſhew thee ſo well:at once;as in part, what this infiemity/of 
the mindis, -which is houcred now this way,now.thatway; without ſtayingir 
| ſelfe reſolutely on that which is good, and without dechiningalſo-vnto theeuull, 
I wiltecll thee what befallerh mee, giuemy intirmity aftet wards what game 
chou pleaſeſt. Great is my loue to parlimony,1I confcfleit, Like not a bedam- 
bitiouſly furniſhed, I like not a garment newly drawne trom the coffcr, nor 
brought fromthepreſſe where ro make it ſhine z; it hatin. endured a thouſand 
-weights and torments ; buthomely, raiment, proper for the time, that hath 
not bcenc horded vp, nor is to be worne with too much care;- that mcat plea- | 
| ſeth mee that fowe men may dreſle, and lefle pages attend, thats readily pre- 
| parcd,and tharpaſſerhthrough a tew mens hands, that is calily gotten,and ea- 
| ily dreſt, that is neither (canty nor deare, that may bec found in all places;that 
| neither ſpenderh the patrimony, nor hurteth the body, noris like to bee re- 
| turned by the way itentred. Ihke a homelic anda home-bred ſeruant, vide 
and ruſticke, plaine, ſuch as my father vicd, withour theſe new falhions, and. 
the workmans marke, a table not checkered nor renowmedamong(t the peo-| 
ple, becauſe thar divers men had beene maſters of it, who loued to makegood | 
_ cheere, but fitte for my vic, which for the beautie thercof {hall not bewitch 
theeyes of my gueſts with pleaſurc, nor inkindle them with enuy.- Aﬀter 1 
had taken plcaſure to ſec theſe things aboneſaid, a great troupe of-yong Pages 
nouriſhed apart,more diligentlic and coſtlic apparreiled then they ſhould bein 
aprivatehouſe; and vaſſcls and ſlaues garnithed with golde, and a troupe of 
ſcruants that ſhincd (fo neatchie they were attired) ſodainclic. dazeled mine 
cies. Furthermore,a houſc wherein nothing was trod vpon butthat which was 
precious, where riches were ſcattercd in everic corncr of the houſe, where the 
roofes ſhined with gold,and wherethe flattering people haunted which follow 
 andatrend thoſe patrimonies thart fall to ruine. Why ſhonld I reckon 'vpthe 
waters ſoclcare that a man might ſee the botrome, which inceſſantlie rvnnea- 
bout thoſe places where the feaſts are ſolemnized ? Whar ſhall I ſpeakeofthe 
banquet, anſwerable to the reſt of the magniticence ? the things amazed mee, 
and this delicious abundance comming to ſpread it ſelfe, and to ſound about 
me, whocame from a place where I have liued along time, ſetled ina ſolitaric 
lite, rauiſhed me wholly, my fight is dulled ſomewhar, IT more cafilie lift vpmy | 
mind then minecics againſt ſuch pompe,I depart therefore not worſe but dil- 
conrentzneither walke I ſoioyfulland merrie amidftmy brittle houſhold-ſtuffe, 
and alilent diſguſt and doubr aſſaileth me, whether that rraine were not better 
then mine, none of theſe change me, yet euery one of them ſhake me. Some- 
times I am ready to follow that which my Maiſters have commanded me,&to 
| chruſtmy ſelfe into the affaires of eſtate. Iam content to accept of honovrsand 
| maieftracy, not perſwaded to vndertake the ſame, cither for purple ornaments 
| of golden roddes, but that bcing thus aquanced I might be more propper 
| better diſpoſed to do plcaſures to my friends, my kinsfolke, my Citizens, yea, 
| and all mortall men. Ifollow Zeno, Cleanthes, Cry/fpus,no one of all whichin- 


' rermedled with the common-weale, though cuery one of them counſailed 
| others | 
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| 


 othersthzrunto, Bur when T had induced my mind therevnto, which is not ac- 

cuſtomcd to ſuch debates. Ifany vawortby marter preſent it ſelfe (as inall hy- 
' manc lite there are roo many) or ifit go nor forward caliiic, or that things ſlight 
| and frivolous require much timeto be imploycd in them ; I returne backe a- 
 gaine to My ſolirude, and doe as bealts thar are tired and wearigd,that run more 
lwittly th-n they hauc done all the day before when they drawe neare vnto 
' their Stable : thenis my mind conccited tocontaine it ſelfke within mine owne 
| walles. Let no man hence torward take one day from me,which cannot reſtore 
| mea ſufficient recompcce for ſogreataloſſe, lermy mindcleaue vnto himlelfe, 
let him: ſecme himſelte: ler him not intend no forraine butineſſes,nor any thing 
that is ſubie& ro eucry manscenſure, let TranqRillitie be loued which is voyde 
 ofpriuatc and publique cares. But whenas reading bath rouſcd and lifted vp 
| my mind to more confidence, andnoble examples haue pricked me forward : 1 
' takea pleaſure to haunt the iudgment court,to lend one man my voice,another 
man my labour, which althoughic profit him not, yet was it aimed for hispro- 
fir, to reſtraine another mans pride in the iudgement court,too badly puffed vp 
| by his too great fortunes. In ſtudies me thinkes vndoubtedly that it is better 

tocontemplatethe things them{clues and rodiſcourſe vpon them, and to fit 
them with conuenient words, ſo as without ſearch they may bce ſubic&ttothe 
thing that is in queſtion. What ncede wee to compole workes that ſhall con- 
tinuc for many ages. Wiltthou beat thy braine tothe end that men may ſpeake 


of thee when thou art out of the world / Thouart borne to dye, the ſecret | 
| funcrall hath the leaſt troubles. If therfore thou wilt wright any thing to paſle 


'thetime withall,wrice it in a ſimple ſtile for thine owne vie, not ro afte& praiſe. 
| They thar ſtudie for a day need no great labour. Againe, when my Go is 
| fed! vp with the — of thoughts, ſhe is ambitions in coying words, and 
* | her conceptions are great, ſoendeuourcth ſhe to be eloquent ; and according 
tothedignitic of the ſubieCt is the carriage of the ſtile. 'T hen forgetting this 
awe, and this reſtrained ivdgement, I am carried aloft, and ſpeake now by an- 
aher mans mouth. And not to proſecute the reſt more at large, in all ge 
this infirmity ofa good mind alrereth me, and I am afraid leaſt it ſhould eſcape 
| mee by little and little, or (whichis yet more tedious) that I amnotalwaics in 
| ſuſpence and doubt as he that feareth to fall, and bath as yet no more evil] then 
[could foreſee. For we iudge of our priuateaffaires and behold them familiar- 
ly, and fauour is alwaies a hinderance vnto iudgement. I thinke that many men 
; might hauc attained wiſedome except they had thought thatthey bad attai- 
| a the ſame; except they bad diſſembled ſomething in themſelues, and ouer- 
paſſed ſome things with open eyes. For thou muſt not thinke that other mens 
 fattery maketh vs ſo euil]as our owne doth, * What man is he that dare ſpeake 


| commenders and flatterers, that flattereth not himſelfe moretben all the reſt? 
_ | Ipraytheetherefore ifthou haſt any remedy to ſtay this debate of my foule, 
that thou wilt honour me with rhis good, that I-may ſay tharthou art hce that 
haſt ſet mearquict. I know well thatthe mozions of my ſouleare not dange- 
rous, prouidedthat they be not oucr violent... To expreſle vntothee in an apt 
 bmilitude the matter wherofT complaine,].am not tormented withthe ſtorme 
| but I have apreuocation to vomit, T ake from merhen this paine whatſocuer 
' tbe, and helpe him thatis ſicke inthe ſight ofche land. 


Hbh CHAP. 
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| truth vnto himfelfe? Who js hee that being pie! amidthetroopes of his | 
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CHAP. I 


rice (howeth firs | OSRES Ruely my Sercrus [ have long ago ſought for fucha one without 

{| of all the diffe- 2 We ſpeakinga word of 1t, that had ſuch and the hke.thoughr in his. 
rence that is be- | $22) (EA, mind. TI here ts nothing that admonitheth me more necrelythen 

ack of | ts 13A thcir example, who beipg dcliuered trom along and grieuous 

| | GOSFRED licknelle feele as yet by times lome thiuering and i{ight motions, 

9:46 508 ag: | and when as they haue beene treed trom the rejiques ot their intirmitic,yerare 

thereo/,or that | they dilquiered by ſome ſuſpitions of a relaps, and being already whole offer 

take +leaſv119 | theirhand to the Philition to feele their pulle, and lulſpectenery heat and mo- 

1.41.4 | tionof their bodies. Such mens bodies Serepus arc healthfull enough, yetare 

| le hywi6-t5:2 they notas yer well agcuſtomed thereto, but haue a certaine trembling agita- 

| 4 4545 lp  tjon, reſembling thar of rhe calme ſea or fome lake when a tempeſt isccaſedon 

| | it. They haue thereforenced not ofthole harder remedies whichwe likewiſe 
Quer-paſſe, as in ſome place to oppoſe thy ſelte againſt thy pathons, in ſome | 

' placeto bediſpleaſed,in ſome other place ro be more grievoully angry: but we 
Htave moſt nced of that which commeth laſt, chat chou truſtthy ſclte, and be- 

| Iheueſt char chovart in a good way, being no waics diſtrafted by the by-walkes 

of many men wandring here andithere, and ot fome that erre about the waye. 

| But thar which thou delireſt which is not ro bee ſhaken, is a great and perte& 
thing, and approacheth the felicity of God, T his ſtable ſcate of the mind the 

- Grecians call wfuuiar wherot Democritns hath written an excellent volume: Icall 

it Tranquility,ncther is it neceſſary:to imitate or tomould new words according 

Totherr forme. It ſufficerh thatthe thing whictvis in queſtio hath a name which 

. expreſſeth the force of the Greeke word without repreſenting rhe letters, So 

| thettwedemand how the ſpirit may remaine alwaies like vnto himſclfe, march. 

' with an equall traine, be fauourable ro himſelfe, and behold his attempts with 

| 4g00deye, to be ioyfull and content, neither railing nor depreſſing himſcifeo- 

 ver-much. This1s called T ranquillitic, but letvs enquire in generatthow wee 

| may attaine hereunto : thou ſHalttake as much of the pablique remedy as rhou 

' wilt ; meane while ] will diſcover the whole vice whereby cucric man may 

know his part, and thou likewiſe mayft vnderftand how leſſe trouble thon halt 

with the loathing ofthy ſelfe, then they whotyingrhem(ſelſuestoa fairethew, 

and labouring vhder a great 'title would willingly diſcouerthemſclucs, bur] 
know not what fhame entertaineth them. All ate in the ſame cauſc, borh rhe 

which are vexcd with leuity & afixicty,and acortinuall change of choinpalads 

| whoarcalwaies better plcaſed'with that which they haue left, and thoſethat 
watch & gape afrer vaine hopes, Adde vntothoſe men likewiſewhoarc notni- 

ſported in theirlite by the meansof inconſtancie but thorow their ſloath. T hey 

hue not as they'would but a3 they beganne, moreover there are: innumerable 

orher properties, but only onceffe@ of the vice which is to difplcale themſtlucs. 

| This ſpringerth from the intemperature of the mind & from fearfull and ſcarce 

| proſperous deſires, whereas they dare notas much as th eydefire,or artainenot 

' the ſame, andate wholie bettt vpon hope alwaies inſtable and murable; which 

| muſt needes befall thoſe thatline in ſaſperce. Their whole life is in expeRati- 

- On, and rhey reach and inforce them ſe]lues ro diſhoneſt and &iffieule things, and 

| whereas their labour is in vaine they are vexed with their fruitleſſe diſgrace: 

' n«itherare they ſoric becauſe they hauc done evill, but that they willed the 

| famein vaine. T ben repent they themſclues that they had begun and feare | 

| ro 
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tobeginne itagaine, and afterward they are ſurpriſed with a confuſion of th 
| mind which cannot find iſſue, becauſe they neither can commaund nor obay | 
their delirres, ſo that they lead alife which cannot bee exempr from confuſion, 
and haue their minds tycd and languiſhing amidſt fruitlefle vowes and deſires: 
and all theſe are more gricuous vato them, when as in deſpight of that misfor- 
tune that trauaileth them, they would hauc recourle vnto repoſe, and to ſecret 
| ludics which the mind canot endure, thatis fixed on theaffaires ofthe world, 
' dclirous to be in ation, by nature vnquict, and hauing little ſolace in himlelfe. 
' And thcretore their delights being dra,wne from them, which their occupari- 
| ons miniſtred vntothem, bcing bulicd in certainty therein, the mind endureth 
| neither houſe nor ſolitude, the wallesare diſpleaſant ro him, and being thus a- 
' bandonedby himſclfe, he vnwillingly bcholdeth himſelfe. From thence pro- 
| ceedeth this tediouſneſſe, this contempr of himlelfe, this perpetuall agitation 
of the mind, this ſad and fceble patience in repoſe, eſpecially when hee 1s aſha- 
med toconfeſſe the cauſe, when ſhame tormenteth him inwardly, when couec- | 
tous deſires cloſe vp his heart, when none of theſe finding iſſue {trangle one an- 
ther. Thencecommeth that ſadneſſe and conſumprtion,and a van flouds 
and aſſaults of the vncertaine mind, held in ſuſpence by the enterpriſes he hath 
| begunne, abatcd by the remembrance of the remedileſſceſtate of his preſent 
' afaires. T hence groweth that thought which maketh them dereſt the repoſe 
they enioy, complaine themſclues that they haue nothing to doc, and to beare 
 endleſſe hatred and enuicatother mens proſperitie ; Fox vnhappy idleneſſe 1s 
 thenurſe of enuie, and all of them deſire to be dead becauſethey could not out- 
| irippe others. T his enuic concieucd againſt other mens fortunes, and his own 
digraces cauſeth the mind to fret and murmure againſt fortune, to accuſethe 
| mallice of the time, to retire himſelfe into ſome corner apart, and to ſtoope vn- 
derhis torment in fretting and conſuming himſelfe. For mans mind is ſwift and 
| ready to be mooued, and reioyceth very much whenany occalion isoffered to 
 exerciſc himſelfe. But aboue all others this pleaſeth thoſe men that are malig. 
nant, whoſe minds are tharpened and ordinarily whetted in mannaging affaires. 
| Evenas there are certaine vicers that are glad to bee rubbed, and dclire to bee 
| handled, andghe itch is not content excepta man ſcratchir ; So theſe ſpirits 
' which arc ſeazcd with deſires, as with malignant vicers, take no plcaſure but in 
trauaile and afflition ; For there are certaine infirmities which delight our bo- 
dies with a kind of paine, witneſle thoſe that turne themſelucs on this fide, now 
 onthat, andrefreſh themſclues in changing their bed. Such was CMebilles in 
| Homer, ſometimes he lay vpon his belly, then vpon his backe, and could neuer 
remainein oneeſtate. It is the true at of a ſicke man not to beable to ſufferany 
thing longtime, butto thinkethat his health conſiſteth in his toſling and tur- 
' ting. Hencearediuers trauels vndertaken, and ſhoares ſought our, and lenitic 
| which is alwaie$an enemie to thoſe things which are preſent, now by ſea, and 
then by land, aduentureth daily. Let vs goe now into Campania, now that de- 
| cate ſoyledelighteth vs,ler vs viſite the wood countries, let vs vilite the forreft 
of Ca/abrje, and let vs ſecke ſome pleaſure amidſt thedeſerts, in ſuch ſortas theſe 
wandring eyes of ours may be relieued in beholding at our pleafurethe ſtrange 
{ flitude of theſe ſauage places. We muſt go ſee Tarentum & that hauen ſo much 
 eftcemed,and the ayre fo ſweet in Winter, &the ſtarcly houſes of theſe ancient 
| people. Let vs returne to.Rowe backeagain,our cares haue too long time been e- 
' iriged from theapplauſe of the T heater & the Circenſian ſports, now would 
| [take pleaſureto ſee mens bloud ſpilt. Behold here how one voyage begetteth 
| Hhh sz another, 
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another, and how after we haue ſcene one thing we long for another. 
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After this manner each man flies himſelfe. 


| But whatprotiteth him ro ficit hee cannot eſcape, hee runneth after himſelfe, 


and hath a very dangerous company that atrendeth him. Let vstherefore 


' know thar the euill that prefſeth vs, commeth not from theplace but from our 
| ſelues. T hercis noaffliction how light ſocuer it be that is notouer-waighty tor 
| vs, wearc neither paticntof labour or pleaſure, wecannot beare our owneaf- 


fires, nor any thing clſc . Some by reaſon hereof haue procured their owne 
deaths, becauſe thar oftentimes having changed their deliberation, they fell 
backe againcalwaics into the ſame, and mette with nothing that is newe, by 
meanes whereof both theirlite and this world beganne to diſpleaſc them, and 


the words which arethe lignes of fooliſh and enraged pleaſures come into their 


heads. How long ſhallwe alwaies ſee the ſame ? 


CHAPIH 


Hou askeſt mec what remedie I thinke neceſſary againſtthis per- 
plexitic. It ſhall begood (as Athenovoras counſaileth. vs) to de- 
taine our ſclues 1n affaires of eſtate, and to ſerue the common- 
weale, For as ſome ſpend the day in taking the ſunne, and in cx- 
erciſes.and care of their bodies, and as it 1s profitablc tor wraſt- ! 


| lers to employthe moſt part of their time in exerciling their armes and ſtrength | 


———— 


' wherevnto they hauec onely dedicated rhemfclues ; fois it requilite for vswho 
' prepare our mindsto the managing of publique affairesto bee alwaics in aQi- 


on. For hee that hath reſolued himſclte ro become profitableto his Citizens, 


| yea, vatoalltmen at one time doth two things, handling (according to that in- 
| deauour that is ginen him) both the pnblique and his perticular afaires. But 


becauſe (ſaith he) in this ſo madambition of men, where ſo many detraftors 
wreſt all things to the worſt ; ſimplicity is ſcarce ſecure, and there will beeal- | 
waics more lets then ſuccesfull cuents, we ought to retire onr ſelucs from the 
managing of publique atfaires z conlidering this that a well ſexled heart hath 
the meanes to ſhcw it ſelte in his private houſe. Ir fareth not ſo with men who 
tor the moſt part haue their ations ſecret and hidden, as with Lyons andother 
bruir beaſts, who are locked vp in their grates to reſtraine their furic ; yet in 
ſuch ſortoughra mano ſeeke out lolitude, that whereſocuer hee remaineth in 
quiet, he may delirethat the vigor of his mind, his ſpecch and ation may ſerue 
euery onc in perticularand all in generall. For not onely heealone ſeructh the 
Common-weale that produceth the Candidatesto ſue for offices, thatdefen- 
deth theaccuſed, who giveth his aduiſe as touching the affaires of peace and 
warre, but alſo that other that inſtru& youth, that in ſo great Want of good ma- 
ners informeth mens minds with vertue that layeth hold on, and reſtraincth 
thoſe whoare addictcd to auarice and diſſolution, or at leaſt wiſe that hinde- 
reth them from palling further, and who in his private houſe procurcth the 
publiquegood. Who doth more, either the Tudge ina Cittic that with his al- 


| ſiftant pronounceth a briefe ſentence ina proceſle that ſtraungers and Citizens 
| have before him : or hethat teacheth whar iuſtice is, that ſheweth what piety, 
| wiſedome, pureneſle, contempt of death are, and how excellent a goadag 

conſcience 15? TIF then thou employeſt thy time in ſudie, thou haſt not loſt, 
' theſe honours thatare due to the execution of thy charge concerning the pub- 


lique | 
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lique, neither {halt thou be exempted from the ſame. Neither is hc a ſouldicr 
that ſtanderh inthe front of the batrell and defenderh both the right and left 

wings:but he alſo that gardeth the gates,and ſtandeth ſentinel in aplacethough 
not ſodaungerous, yet neceliary, and keepeth his watch that hath the govern- 
| ment of the Ammunition houſe ; which charges though they bee not bloudy, 
yet have they (that execute them) their pay as well as thereſt. If thou ſhalt rc- 
' tirethy (elteto thy ſtudies, thou (halt auoyd all care that rortureth mans life, 
' thou that not be troubleſome to thy ſelfe nor vnprofitable to others;thou ſhalt 
get thee many friends, and the better ſort of men will acceptthce. For vertue, 
alrhough ſhce be poore and abie&, yet is ſhee neuer obſcured, but ſhe ſheweth 
the beames of her brightaes a farrc off, and whoſocuer is capable will acknow- 
ledge, and follow her ſteps. For if we renounceall conuerſation and flic from 
| humane ſocictie, and liue onely to our privatereſpeR, this ſolitude deprived 
 ofall honeſt occupation will find nothing at laſt whereto to addit her ſelfe;we 
| (hall beginne to build ſome houſes, and ro ouer-turne others; we ſhall tarne the 
 ſcaoutof his place ;we ſhall cauſethe riuers to alter thcir courles, and diſpence 
the time very euilly, which nature gaue vs to beſtow well. Sometimes weare 
too ſparing, ſometimes ouer-prodigall, ſome of vs imploy the ſame in ſuch ſort 
, thar we can yeeld no account thercof, others haue none left them. And chere- 
 forethereis nothing more ſhametull to ſee an old man(that to approuc that he 
hath liucd long time in this world) can produce no other witnes but the num- 
| ber of his ycares. For mine owne part (my deareſt Serenws} mee thinkes that 
' Athenodoras ſubmitted himfelfe too much to times, and fled from them over- 
| haſtilie. I confeſſe well that we ovght ſomtimes to retire our ſelues but leaſurc- 
ly, and witha ſecure retreat, our eniignesdiſplaied, and without empeachment 


| of our worldly dignitic. T hey arc more valiant and more afſured then their 


| Conquerours that make a faire and honeſt retrear. So in my opinion ought ver- 
| ueto behave her ſelfe, and if rhe inconſtancy of worldly affarres diſturbe all, 
| and taketh away froma vertuous man the meanes to doe good ; yet forall this 
' ought he not to turne his back,nor to caſt away his weapons to ſaue himſelte by 
fight, and to thruſt himſelte ina ſecret place, as if there could bee any corner 
' where fortune could not find him out : but he ought to beleſſe bulic in aſlaires, 
and find out ſome cxpedient with iudgement to make himſelfe Ry to 
his Countrie. Is itnot lawfull for him to beare armes? lethima 
 publiquecharge : muſt he not liue priuatcly? lethim plead. Is he putto ſilence? 
| ethim helpe his Citizens by his private counſel]. Is it dangerous for him to en- 
 terthe indgement place? let him ſhew himſelte a faithfull friend, a g_ 
' companion, a temperate gueſt in houſes, in T heaters, at feaſts. If hee haueloſt 
 theoffice ofa Citizen? lethim vſethatofaman. And therefore with a great 
' mind have we not ſhut our ſelues withinthe walls of one Citty,but have thruſt 
| our ſelues into the converſation of the whole world, and have profeſſed that 
' the world is our Countrey, that wee might giue vertue a more ſpacious field to 
 ſhewherſelfe in. Is the Tribunal ſhut againſt thee, art thou notadmirted to 
plead, or roaffiſt the common Counlels of the Citty? looke backe and ſee what 
great Nations and peoples are behind thee, neucr ſhall ſo great apart bee kept 
\ fromthee, thatagreatcr be not left thee. But beware thatall this proceed not 
 fromthine own crror : for thou wilt not vndertake a publiquecharge except 
; thou be a Con/#4, a Pritanes,an Embaſſador, a ſuprcame Difator. What ifthou 
 wiltnotbe a _— except thou bee a Commanderora T ritanc? although 
thar others haue the vaunt-gard, and fortune hath putthce inthe rerc-ward, 
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doe thy deuoire in thar place, fight with thy VOyce, th y exhortation, and thy 

; courage. He alſo that hath his handscurt oft in tight, indeth ſome means to 

| animate his companions, who ſtandeth onely and cncourageth them with cry. 

ing. So muſt thou doeif fortune hath drawne thee from the firit ranke ot pub. | 

| lique charge, yer [tand thou and helpe with thy crying. Itthy mouth bee {top- 

| ped, yet ſtand; and helpe with thy (iſence. The induſtry of a good Citizenis | 

ncuer vnprofitable, for by his hearing, by his fight, by his contenance, by his | 

| becke, by hisobſtinate lil-nce, and by his very gate, he may profit. Euenascer- 

| taine holeſome drugs by their onely ſmell (wtthouteither touchortaſt) doe 

' comfortgreatly ; ſo vcrtue, whether it be ſowed or locked in it ſelte, whether 

| it be by authority, or by accident, whether ſhee bee conſtrained to ſcantle her 

| failes, or to be idle or mute, contincd in a ſtraight, or lodged at large, ſpreadeth 

| afarreand vnpercciued, performeth ſome great and profitable good. [n briete, 

ihe ſerueth in whatſocucr eſtate and countenance ſhee bee contidercd. What? 

| thinkeſt thou that theexample ofaman that [tneth retired and to purpole,is of | 

| little vſe? Ifay,that it is an at ofa linguler vertue to know how to torſake af- 
 Faires, and to repolc himlclfe, when as the aftive live being hindercd by diners 
; accidents, or by the condition of cſtate cannot cfte&his detignes. For never ſec 
' weaffaires brought to that extreamity but thata vertuous man hath the means 
| to do ſomewhat that is go0d.Canſt thou tind a Citty more wretched then that 
of the: Athenians was, at ſuch time as thirty T'yrants rentit in pieces, They 
| had put todeath T hirtecnehundred of the moſt gobles and moſt vertuous in 
the Cittie, and for all that crue]ty ceaſed not thus but incenſed it ſelte,and aug- 
mented daily. In that Citic which was adorned with the moſt venerable Coun- 
ſell of the Arcopagrites, where there wasa Senatcand an aſſembly of people wor- 
thy of ſo worthy an aſſembly of Senators ; there were gathered daily a mile- 
rable troope of murtherers, and a wretched court of tyrants, too {mall ro con- 
tainethem. Could this Citie bein repoſe wherein there were ſo many tyrants 
as there were Souldiers ? Thcre was notany hope for theſe poore Citizens to 
recoucr their libertie, nor any remedic wharſocuer againſt ſuch a multitude of 
miſchiefes.For where is it that this poore Citie might find ſo many Hermodians? 
Notwithſtanding (all theſe miſeries) Socrates was in the middeſt of them, who 
comforted the mournfull Fathers, and cxhorted thoſe that deſpaired of the 
Common-weale, and reproucd therich (who feared their goods) for the oucr- 
latc repentance of their dangerous avarice,and tothoſe that would follow him, 
beare about a worthy example, whileſt amongſt the thirtie tyrants hee walked 
confident and free. Yet this mandid the 4therrans murtherin priſon, and hee 
thar ſatcly inſulted oucr the troopes of tyrants, his libertie could not a frec City 
endure and hearken to, to the end thou mayeſt know, thata wiſc man hath an 
occalion to ſhew himſelfc inan afflicted Common-weale ; and how ina flouri- 
ſhing and bleſſed ſtate many cnuie, anda thouſand other difarmed Citries doc 
raigne. Howſocuer therefore the Common-wealth is diſpoſed, howſoever 
fortune permitteth, ſo either may we enlarge or contra& our ſelues, prouided 
alwaicsthat we be ſtirring, and ſuffer not our ſelues being chained with feare to 
| bedulledand aſtoniſhed. Nay he ſhalbe truely a man who (when as daungers 
| arceminent cucry waics, and when as ſwords and chaines thunder in his cares) 
| neither breaketh his fortune, nor hideth it. Curins Dentatus whs woont to ſay, 
| That he hal rather be dead then lime. Tt is the laſt of all evills ro depart from the 
number of theliuing before thou dieſt. But thou art toendeavour, that ifchou 
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Of the T rangquillitie of the mind, 641 
weale without danger, to vſurpe more time for thy repoſeand udie, and Bo 0- 
therwaics then in a dangerous nauigation make ſaile rowards the haven,ncither | 
exſpect thou, vntill ſuchtime as affaires leauetkee, but diſ-toyne thou thy iclic 
from them. 


- 5 
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. 5D Ir{t, therefore we ought ro examineour ſeiues; next, what buſines Ms DD, 
8 [+ we vndertake ; laſtly, whattheyarc for whole cauſe wee vnder- | eff:cinare this | 
'Wr fs take rhem, or with whome wee deale, Abouecall thingsa man | 774) wo flie 
ought to citimate himaſcite, tor, for the molt part in our owne  befbfutncn.. 
iudgements, we ſeemeto be able to do more then we can. There | pr1de,wrath,cnd 
isonethar looſeth himſelfein ouer-truſting bis owne eloquence anotherhath | /***> 
ſpent more then his revenue mountethto; another hath oppreſlcd his weake 
body with Jaborious offices. T hcre are ſonic thatare to balhtul ro entermedgle 
with ciuill affaires, which require a confident countenance and relolution:ſome 
mens contumacy is vnfir tor Court ; ſome there are who haue no goucrnment 
. over their wrath, and cucry ſlight occalion driueth them to intemperate lan- 
page; ſome cannotretrainetrom teſting, neither can they abftaine from dan- | | 
gerousgybing. Toall theſt,repole is more profitable then bulineſſe: a fierce and 
impaticne man by nature will auoyd the prouocations of harmetull libertie. 
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© Ext ofall theſe things whieh-we vndertake are to bee eſtimared, | 7ht wee charge 
and our forces areto be compared with thoſc things which wee | 79! and occupie | 
wilartempr.For there muſt alwais bea greater foxce in him that | [0,0 ife © 
bearcth, then in.the burthen. T hcle waights muſt needs bearc : 
1X him down,that arc greater then he.is that carrieth them.Belides 

' there are lome affaires that arc not ſo great as they are truittull, and breed ma- | 
| ny othcr buſineſſe, and theſcare ro be auoyded, from whence a new and diucrs 
| occaſion oftrouble arifeth : neither muſt thou aducnture thithcr, wheace thou . 
; canſt not freely returne againc. Set thy band to theſe things, wholc «nd thou 
 mayeſt either effe&orat |caſt-wile hope. T heſe things are to be left thatextcnd 
themſelves farther then the a&, and end not there where thouintendedſt they 


lhould. 


CHAP  Vho 


E E muſt likewiſe make ſome choyce of men, and to conſider | je aquifeth or 
whether thcy are worthie on whome wee ſhould employ a part | ! ſn the ſe. 


; . : crets of Unerole- 
ofourlife, & whethct the loſſe of our time may be redeemed to «<p. , 
ourprofite. T hereare ſome that thinke that wee are bound to | /ucb x are prova 

; ww thinke that 


docthem pleaſure beforc wee bee deſired. «_/thenodorwms [aith, mags. $5 
thathe would not goe to ſupper with bimwho wovld not thinke it a curtefic in | young we (he, 


; him to accept the ſame. I belicue rhou concoivelt, that much leſſe would bee | ous _ 


| deinuiredby them, who requitetheir friendscurteſies with feaſts, and acc ge | glonie | 
rncir 
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theirmany diſhes foradebt,as ifchey were intemperate todo an other man ho. | 
nour, take from them their witneſſes and ſpeRarors, they will conceivenode. | 
lightin their ſecret banquets. Thou art to conſider whether thy nature bee 
more apt for publike buſines, or for idle ftudy and contemplation;and thether 
art thou toencline, whether the vigour of thy minde carrieth thee. Jſocrazes 
being laide holde on by the Ephone, withdrew himſelfe from publike pleas, | 
ſuppoſing himſclfe to bee more fitte and profitable to write hiſtories; torin- 
forced wits ncuer ſatisfic expettation , and the labouris in vaine where nature 
repineth againlt it, | | 
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T80%82; Etnothing will ſo much delight the mind asa faithful and pleaſing 
+ 0% p"oy.cant Sa E/ friendi{hip: how great a goodis it when the hearts are prepared, : 
boy mend, ids | | [7 whercina man may ſafely buric all his ſecrets, whoſe conſcience 
ms wer | BY) thou feareſt leffe then thine owne, whoſe words may terrific th 
4% wal x *Gdiſcontents, whoſe counſels can reſolue thy doubts, whole mirth 
may diſfipate thy ſorrow, and whoſe countenance may comtort thee? Such 
riendes as theſe let vs make choice of as farre as is poſhble tor vs: tor vices 
Marks 1» ſhow | creepe into vs, and inuade euery onethat is necreſt them, and hurt by touch- 
ao "4 | ing. Thereforeasin the plunge wee oughtto take heed, leſt wee ſit by thele 
62h; to chooſe, | Who arealrcady attainted, and infeted with the burning ſickneſſe, becauſe 
thereby wee {hall incurre danger, and be porſoned with their very breath ; fo 
muſt wee endeauour in the choice 9f our friends, that wee admit ſuch as are 
Icalt polluted. Ir is a beginning of ſickneſſe to accompany thoſe that are inte- 
ed: neither will I enioyne theethis to follow and contra friend(hip with 
| none, except hce beea wiſe man ; for where wilt thou finde out ſucha one, 
| whom for ſo many ages wee haue ſought after ? but wee are to take him for 
| the beſt whois the leatt evill. Scarce couldſt thou make a happier choice, hadft 
| thou lcaue to ſecke for good men amongſt Platoes and Zewophens, or amidftthe 
| the troupe of Socrates Schollers, or ifit were granted thee toreuiew thetime 
| wherin Cato lived, which as well brought forth many that were worthy to bee 
borne in Catoes age, as many worſe then euer were, who were the plotters of 
many hainouscrimes. For their vices need of borh ſorts,jto the cnd that Cats 
might be the better knowne. Ofgood, by whom hee might approve himlelfe; 
porno" i | Ot bad, in whom he might maketriall ofhis torces ; yer eſpecially let ſuch bee | 
beentertaned | Auoided, who are melancholy and deplore all things, who, vpon cuery occal 
mofrencſnp. | on are ready to complaine, although his faith and bencuolence be vnfained,yet 
ſo diſtempercd a companion, that grieucth and grudgeth at all thungs, 1sane- 
, hemy to tranquility. 


CHAP. YIII. 


\Et vs paſſe ouer to riches which are the cauſes of all mens miſcries: 
dy; now to feare 9 for,i t you compare all things whereat weare agrieved, as deaths, 
POgys Ine ſickneſles, teares, defires, patience of ſorrowes, and labours,with 
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abowe the r1cb, | , weigh heauicſt: wee ought therefore to bethinke vs, how farre 
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{lighter the (orrow isnot to have them, then to loſe them, and wee ſhall vnder- 
! ſtand thar poucrty hath by ſo much thelefſe rorments, by how much ſhe hath 
| the leſſe matter of loſſe- tor thou artdeceiued, ifthouthinkeſt that rich men 
do with yreater courage cndurethcic loſſes. T he pain of a woundis equallboth 
in the greatctt and ſmalleſt ſadnes; Bio ſpeakerth very clegantly, That it is no 
leſſe tronb/:/ome for thoſe that are balde,to haue their haires pulled of then totheſe that 
have but hue lockes, Rngw thouthis bothin rich and poore,thatthey haue equall 
torments 3 for both ofthem rolde their money, neither without griefe and 
ſence thercot could they endure to loſe it. Bur as I ſaid, itis more tollerable & 
calic not to get riches,then to loſe them,and therfore ſhall you {cethem more 
merry, whom fortune neuer lookt vpon, then thoſe whom {be hath forſaken. 
Diogenes [4w this, w ho wasa man ofagreat mind,and endeavonred himſelfthar 
nothing might betaken from him. Call thou this pouerty neceffity,or want, 
and impoſe whartſocucr ignominious name thou litt vpon ſecurity, I will not 
chinke this man happy itthou finde me out an other that can loſe nothing. But 
[am decciucd,itir be nota Kingdome among the couctons, the deceiuers, the 
 thiefe, and lewde perſons, that thereis one that may not be hurt. If any man 
doubrof D:ogenes felicity, hee may likewiſe doubt of the eſtate of the immor- 
| tall gods, whether they liue bleſſedly enough, becauſe they haue no ficldes , 
| | norgardens, nor lands fora husbandman to plow vp, nor a great banke of mo- 

ney inthe marketplace. Art thou not aſhamed whoſocuer thou art that ad- 
mireſt riches? Behold [ pray theethe heauens throne, ſhalt thou ſcethe gods 
naked, giuing all chings, hauing nothing. Thinkeft thou him poore, or like 
vnto the immortall gods, that hath diſpoiled himſelfe of all tranſitory things. 
' Calleſt thou Demerrizs more happie who was Pompres Liibertine, becauſe hee 
was not aſhamed to bee more richer then his Miſter? Every day was the num- 
berofhis ſervants brought vnto him, as the maſter ofan Army toa Generall, 
whofor all his riches ſhould hauelong ſincecontented himfelfe with two ſer- 
uants, and a leſſer ſeller. But Drogemes onely ſeruant ranne away from” him, 
neither thought he him ſo much worthy as to recall him when hee was ſhewed 
vnto him. 1? were a/heme(laith he)that Manes could line without Diogenes,' and _0s 
Diogenes could not line without Manes. Mee thinke hee ſaid , meddle with thine Gerd of Dio- 
owne buſineſſe Fortune, thou haft no morepower Diogenes. Is my ſeruant tin | genes. 
away ? no, hee is departed free. A family requireth maintenance, men' muſt 
take charge ofthe feeding of fo many greedy beaſts, rayment muſt be bought, 
thiefes hand-ſell preuented Fſhi-ſuch as weepeand deteſt, muſt be admitred'to 
ſeruice. Hence, far more;happy 1s hee that oweth nothing but eo himfelfe, 
whom he may caſily deny : but becauſe wee haue not ſo much ftrength; our 
patrimonies be to be husbanded that wee may belcſſe expoſed to theiniuries | ,, cxceven 
| offortune, The bodies of meaneſt proportion,and whomay locke themſelnes | cxamyle 19 ſhow 
In their armes, are more addreſſed then thoſe great and vnweeldy bodies, —— | 
which by reaſon of their length and thickneſſe are expoſed toftrokes. Thebeft A 
meaſure in richesis that which neither falleth into poverty, neither is farre, 
eſtranged from pouerty. TT a oo 
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 aefs,y Nd this meaſure will bee well pleaſing vnto vs, it firſt of all parci- 
"N> mony content vs, without which neither any riches will luffice 
vs,ncithcrany proue great cnough,eſpecially wherasthe remedy 
is at hand, and pouerty it felfe by the alliftance of frugality may 
conuert it ſel fe into riches. Let vs accuſtome our ſelues to remoye 
pompe from vs, and comcaſurethe ornaments of our honour by the neceſſary 
vic of things. Let our mcatappealſe famine, or drinkethirſt ; let our delires be 
appealed by things that are neceſſary. Let vs lcarne to walke vpon our owne 
feete, not to cloath and feed onr {clues according to euery new faſhion, bur as 
the cuſtome of our Anceſtors perſwadeth vs vnto. Let vs learne to encreaſe 
continecy,to decreaſelaſciuiouſnes,to temper our exceſle, to pacific our wrath, 
to bchold pouerty with equall eyes, to reſpect frugality,alrhough wee will bee 
athamed to yeeld ſuch remedies to our natura!l deſires as colt very litrle,to have 
vnbridled hopes, and our mind thatdependeth on tuture things, kept as it were 
vndcr bonds, to behauc our ſelues ſo that we require notour riches at fortunes 
hand, but rather from our ſelues. So great varictic and iniquitie of caſualties 
cannot(I ſay) be ſo repulſed, that many ftormes preſſe not vpontholethatrigge 
torth much Shipping. Our affaires muſt be dra wne into a ſtraight, to the end 
that aducr(ities may attempt vs in vaine. And therefore banilhments and ca- 
lamitics hauc ſometimes become remedies, and thoſc incommodities that are 
molt grieuous haue becne healed by lighter, where the mind isdiſobedient to | 
preccpts, and willnot be cured by gentle means. But why may not this bepro- | 
titable? If both pouerty and ignominy, and the ouerthrow ofa mansfortunes 
accompany the!e : onecuill is oppoled againſt another, Letvs therefore accu- | 
ſtome our ſelucsto be able ro ſup without any gueſts, to be ſerued withleſſeat- 
tendants, to be apparellcd according toour necefiities, and to dwell morereti- 
redly.It is notonlv inthe courſe of the Circean ſports; but alſain the Cariers of 
this litethat we oughtto retire and contra our ſelues. And in ſtudieslikewile 
(wherein thecharge is moſt commended) ſo long will I hauea reaſon as I have | 
a mcalure. To what cnd ſcrue ſo many infinite Bookesand Libraries when as 
their Maiſter inall his life time can ſcarcely ouer-read their Tables? A multi- 
tadcof bookes burtheneth and inſtruRteth him not that learneth, andit is ber- 
ter for thee to additthy ſelfe to few Authers, thento wander amongſt many. 
Pony Thouſand bookes were burned at _U/exevdryja, a worthy monument of 
kingly riches. Some men may praiſe this as Titus Liuirs did, who ſayth, That it 
was a worke that ſhewed the magmificice and wondrous care of Kings,But this was not 
magnihcece orany other Jaudable a, but a ſtudiousexceſſe. Nay more, it was 
not ſtudious, becauſe they had gathered them, not to profit ſtudies, but toſhew 
| their pompe,asit fallethout with diuers ignorants, _ ſcarce knowingthbe kct- 
terswherin their {laucs arc exerciſed, heap vp books not as inftruments of ſtudy, 
bur ornaments of their ſuppers. Let vs + W625 gather ſo many books as may 
ſufhce, and collec nothing for oſtentation fake. Jr ſhall be more honeſt (layeſt 
thou) to employ my mony hercin, then in veſſels of Corinth and painted T& | 
bles. T hat is enery wayes vicious where there is ouermnch. Why wouldeſt 
| thouleſſe pardon him that wouldget reputation by meanes of his Marbleand 
' Tuoric, then another that ſcarcheth thorough all Countries to buye vnknowne 


' Authors, and happily ſuch as arc reprooucd and cenſured,and doth nought - 
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but breath vpon his bookes,and takes no pleaſure butin theircoucrs,orin FUR! | 


If a great cem- 
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of vsarecnuironed withthe:ſame guard; and:they:rHarrnchwpentboos ocn- 
chained themſelues, It may:beothou thinkoſtthat the chanke whictrizayed to 

theleft arme waieth not as-much as thavonthe'right.':Samp 
heir honours, orherſome byitheir baſaoftares Theſcaro made: lubiet ca an- 

others emperle; others are vaſſals rorhemfelues:; ctherearedamethiavaredonti- 

ned in one place, others that are arreſted} By, vablſc charges that. nee: committed 

mtothem. All our wholelifet#a-ſeruimude;, we oughtthereforecoatcbibrac 
our ſelues to ont condition; and No waiesrocampla 
| prehend all rhoſecommodities whichareabluvys:/Thoreisoothing (oxdiliaſt- 
fil wherein anequall mind carmor findſolgb1blace. 
may write infiriite things inthe ſmalleſtrablcs;and ticetharrioomwerh how. to 
march readily 

Addercaſon > 
ftraighreſt layd open, t | 
that diſcreetly can endure then; Befides3dofinevaremor ro boſtnefarreoffrom 
' 3,” butter vs ſuffer them tohoucrneareabourv3;bectoſeahey:;codiveior co 
| deerefirained wholie. Leavingrhoſerhings | 
 bardlycan be archicncd ; tervs follow cholexbihgothararo nearevgatubarddn- 
ſwerable roour hopes: 
| bers appearances is equa} 


thoſe tharare tare highly preferred rent ur io 
moſt dad. 'They likewiſe whom aduerfiry S aa yay et 
moreaſſured by withdrawing pride fromrholorbingowhiich ot 
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or Hiſtories there are,and thcir ſtudics filled vp from the ropto the bottame : | 
Andat thisday amongſt the bathes and ſtoues are Librariesbuilded, as if they | 
MED £X- | 


wereanecefſary ornament iinthehouſe. Butall theſe worksoftkcarned 
cc)lcntly written, bound vp;andinriched withtheir 


pictures , are bought tono 
othcrend but for ſhow and bcaurifying of wals; be __ 
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og Veit may becthouart falne:inco-fome trouhleſome and difficult 
x courlc of lite, atdere-thouknewit it; ſome tartone. cirher pub- 
2 11queorpriuate hath entangled thee, in ſuch fort, as thow acither 
» canlt looſe or break the bonds. T hink with thy ſelfe,thar ſuch as 

Fz2><4q arc fetteredat the firſt can hardly beare thcir ſhackles or the irons | 
on their legs, but afterwards being betterreſolucd doe ſuffer the ſame, and con- | 


clude to endure them paticnly, neceftity reacheth them to ſuſtaine them con- 
y. Thou ſhalc findin' whatſocuiy kind of Hifefirþe, 


+» 


s,that ſhe fore ſeeing how many-roubles weeare rocndurom tis warndrha 
ford out a remedie tolenifie rhe fame, which'is cuttomezawmbioh wt ignite 


maketh the greateſt evils familiar-and ſupportable ;/no mahicond) \cadwe:ic af} 
| thecontinuanceand ſefce of aguerlitie wereysbicrer, an KIvrhe firſtctior we || 
ze all of vs coupled by fortune, fome of. vs hauc agouktertand:caine cligine, 


ſome 2 more baſe and ſordide imbralment:'. Barwharskilleth in whinagatd: all 
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inc of the,ſame, awdtoap- 


offimesdn ingroiahsman 
maketh the firaighteſt aboailbabitabla.gharadn; E 
hy difficulries; tor tho handeſrthings maybee mollified pche, 
and thoſethingsehararemoſtgrievempreſſe.thenhn leaſt 
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1 

proud, and reducing their fortune (as muchas in them lyeth ) toanhumble. 

laceandout of danger. Thereare many that are inforced to remaincin their 

i ighdegree,from whence they cannot deſcend but by falling;but yer it behoo- 
ueth them to beare witnes,that the greateft waight they beare vpon their backs 
is to know, that theyarec conſtrained to bee grieuous and troubleſome vnto 0. 
thers. Thatthey arenot relicued but rycd vntotheircharge, and that by iu- 
ſtice, clemency, and humanclaws,and by agratious manner of demeanour the 
prepare themſelucs diuers ſuccours and detences againſt the aflaults of fortune 
that may happen, by thc hope whereof they may bee more aſſured in their fe. 
ucrs. T here is nothing thatcan ſo much exempt theſe men from thele agitati- 
ons ofthe minds, then alwayes to prefixe a certaine limit to their encreale,and 
not to attend till fortune retire them from the ſame, butto take counſell of 
themſclues, not toattend the extremities. So ſome delires, but they finite, 
(hall acuare their minds,and ſhallnot be infinite nor vncertain. 
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CHAP, XI. 


He mainteiatth | xrae-Þy His Diſcourſe ot mincappertainethto ignorant perſons, and ſuch 
doth ine of tbe | (RU 989) as bauc little knowledge, and arc of depraucd iudgement,not vn- 
Stoickes, and gd TI”: roa wiſe man. For hee muſt not walke fcaretully or lowly, For 
ws x ay <2 {>> {o greata confidence hath he in himfelte, that hce doubteth not 
from the miſe, | to encounter Fortune, neither will he cucr giuc place vnto her; 
| whom herait®. | neither bath hecauſe at any timeto feare her, becauſe not one]y he numbreth 
| fortunes, ond | his ſtatres, his poſſefhons,and dignities, but hisowne body likewiſe, hiscycs & 
deſcribetb bms | hands,and whatfocuer it bethat maketh his like deare vnto him, ya, himſelfe, 
+66 Fanart as thingsthatare hired, andliucth asthough hec were but lent vnto himſclfe, 
ready to reſtore the whole willingly tothoſe that redemand the ſamez;neither | 

therefore miſprarfeth hee himſelte, becauſe heeknoweth that hee is not his 
owne, butſo diligently and circumſpettly (hall hedoe all things, as arcligious | 
and holy man is wont to doe with thoſe things that are committed to histruſt. 
And whenſocucr hee ſhallbee commanded ro make reſtitution, hee will not 
queſtion with fortune, but will-lay, -I;giue thanks for that I hauc poſleſled,and 
had : Ithath coſt mce much to entertaine thoſe things which thou haſt given 
| mee. but becauſe thou commandeſt me, I gratefully and willingly reſtorethem 
againe,andifthou wilt have ought continue in my hands,cucn now will I keep 
ir, ifthou beeotherwaycs minded, I reſtore vntothee, and redeliuer into, thy 
hands, my money and plate, my houſe and family whatſocuer. If natureſum- 
monvs which firſt gave vscredit, to her will wee anſwere. Receiue a minds 
—— ; berrer then thou gaueſt mc, I neithcrdelay nor hide my fſelfe, 1 willingly and 
1 few, | Teadily deliver thee it which thou gaueſtmewhen I knew it not, Take jt to 
; wor that which |. theez "what cuillis it torcturne to his place from whencethou.cameſt?Helhal 
; wee polejie yore | live badly that knowerh not how to die well. Wee muſt therefore abouc all 
but to dipoſe | things {et light by this life,and account our foules amongſt the pumberof cole 

| ox (elxercou- | things thatare not ours: We hate(ſairh Cicero) thoſe skirmilhers,ifin any fort 
| Jeath cpa theydelireto beg their lives, wee fauour them ifthey pretend to conternnethe 
| watjocurrca- |' Fame: Know thatthebke befalleth vs; foroftimesthe cauſe of dying,!sto dic 
| aly. fearefully : that fortune that maketh ſport for her ſelfe, whercto ſaith ſhee ſhall 
| I reſeruethee wretched and fearefull Creature as thou art ? thou ſhalt recewe 


| more wounds and skarres, becauſe thou knoweſt not how to yeeld thy __ 
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but thou ſhalt both liue longer, and die ſooner, that manfully entertaineſt thy 
| death, not in plucking backe rhy necke,or oppoling thy hands. Hee that ſhall 
| feare death, will neuer doe any thing worthy a liuing man: but he that know- 
cth that this ordinance of lite and death was decreed and preſently ordered in 
him, at ſuch time as hee was conceiucd, he will live according tothe rule and 
ordinance was prefixed him,and this likewiſe with no leiſe conſtancy of mind | | 
will hee performe, that none of thoſe things thar betall him,may ſeem ſodain 
ro him : tor to foreſce that which is rocome, as though it were already palt, is | 

| the mcane to repulſe the aſſaults of all neceſſities , which ſhake not theſe who * E 
attend them conſtanrly,and know that there is nothing new in them: bur they | 
oppreſſe thoſe men thar make themſclues beleeue tbat no misfortune {hall e- | 
ver ſurpriſe chem, and whothinke on nothing but pleaſure and content, for 
thereisno ſodaincncſle eyther{in ſickneſle, or in captiuity, or in ruine or in 
tre: For I know wellinto what tumultuous retreat of dangers nature had loc- 
kedme : ſo oftimes haue men cricd fire and watcr amongſt my ncighbours,ſo 
oftimes haue the torches and tapers which were carricd before the dead bo- 
dies of this or that mans children paſt by my dores? Ofc bauc I heard the noice_ 
ot high buildings thar ſodenly fell downe tothe ground. one night hath carri- 
ed away diuers friends that I had made in the Pallace, in the market place, in 
company,and hath as it werecut off the handsof thoſe which had promiſed 
Ad ſworne fidelity vnto me. Shall I wonder rhen that thoſe dangers that 
hauc hovered ſo long abour me, arc finally falne vpon me? The moſt parr 

ofthoſethat arc ready to (ct ſayle, thinke not vpona ſtorme ; for mine owne | 7he cightbre- 
partin doing well I will never bee aſhamed of the danger that may befall mee. pn rat 
Publius that had a more vehcment ſpirit then cither the T ragicke or Comicke | exils thar befall 
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Poets had,as often as he had giuen ouer his Mimicke foperies,and ſuchasordi- | 0", 4,0 
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; ; 5 | 
narily hee vſed to delight the common people + amongſt many other wordes, | yen, and conſe- 
notoncly beſcemingthe Comicke but the Tragicke Theame,ne vieth theſe: | 942% to de- 

taine owr [elues 
m good time. 


That which hapned to one man may chance to enery man. 


Whoſocuer bearcth theſe words in his hart, & conſidereth how many milſcries 
his neighbour ſuffercth from day to day,and thinketh that they are intended a- 
| gainſt him, will armc himſelfe long time beforc hee bee aſſailed. Toolateis the 
| minde inſtructed to endure danger when their aſſault is giuen:T would not have 
| thought .hatthis ſhould have been ] would not hauc belecucd that this ſhould 
come to paſſe. And why not? what riches are there that are not readily attcn- 
ded attheir heeles with miſery, famine and beggery ? what dignity 1s there, 
what ſcarletrobe, what Avgures purple garment, what noblemans ſlipper? 
that is not accompanicd with diſgrace, baniſhment, diſhonour, impuration, and 
extreame contempt? what Kingdomeisthere,for which ruine, deſolation, ty- 
ranny and tormenters are not prepared: neither as theſe diuided by great ſpa- 
ces of time, but there is but a moment of an howre betwixr royalty and capri- 
uity . Know thon therefore that every condition is ſubic& to altcration, and 
whatſeuer affaulterh one man, may aflaile thee in like ſort. Art thou rich ? 
what richer than Pompey? who aftcr that Caiw his ancient coſen and new 

gueſt had opencd Cz/arshouſe to locke vp his owne dorcs, wanted both bread | | 
and water, in ſuch ſorr,that hee who poſſeſſed > many rivers, that had their 
courſes and fals within the precin& of his la nds, begde for drops of watcr, and 


dicd for hunger and thirſt in his kinſmans Pallace, whileſt his heirc preparcd a | 
Iii publike | | 
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For hee ws ſtain 
by the wiy, 


| whom the Romane people ſaw led in triumph that very yeere wherein he was 
* ſo much feared. Wehauec ſcene ProlomyKing of _dfrica,and Mithridates King 
of 4rmenia, amongſt the numberot thoſe Souldiers that were of the Emperor 
' Ca/raulresguard; the oneoft theſe was ſentinto baniſhment, the other wiſhed 
| for it bur vnder more taithfull conditions. In ſo great inccrtainety and muta- 


them firſt. Thenextatter thelſc is, that wee labour not in ſuperfluous and vn- 
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| vnprofitable & ot no ctteR,or the efteft vnworthy our trauell : for for the moſt 
- part ſorrow and ſadnes ſucceedeth by thele,it eytherthat weexpetted failew, 
; or wee beaſhamed of the {ucceſle. 
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| th-y went our, neither why they left the houſe,and notwithſtanding the next 
day they willidle itafter the ſame manner. Let therefore all our labour tepd 


 thinges that tormenteth, and diſquiet madde men : for they buſicthem- 
| {nes not without ſome hope, the exterior beauty of this or. that 


. publike funerall for the ſtarucling.Haſt thou had great honours ? what ſo great 
| or ſo vnexpetted, or lo general as Seranes ? that very day wherein the Senate 
\ conduRted him with honour, the people tarc him in pecces with fury, and he 
| whom Gods and men had loaden with ſo many honors as could be heaped vp- 
on him, had not a mam n2ckelef: ot him tor the hangman to faſten his hooke 
' in, Artthoua King? I will not ſend thee to Cre/us, who was commanded to 
| mount the pile where hee ſhould bee burned, and whence hee deſcended, ha- | 


' fcarce looke vpon them, or goe to attend ſome ſtranger to his funcrall, or 
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uinz recoucred both his life and kingdom; neither will ] ſend thee to lugurth, 


bility of affaires,thou reputeſt notthat already done which may bee done;thou 
eiucſt aduerlity power ouer thy ſelte which hee hath broken whoſoeuer sſpied 


neceſſary things, that is, that wee neither dclire thoſe things which we cannot 
attaine, or that hauing attainedthe ſame, wee fcele not ouerlate, and to our 
grcat{hame the vanity of our couctoulneſle, in fine that our trauel] bee nor 


I "OY 


CHIP. Xt. 


E muſtcutofftheſe encounters praRiſed by the moſt part ofmen, 
who doc nought elſc but runne from houſe to houſe from the 
market place to the Theatre. They entangle themſelues with 
other mens affaircs, 1cſembling thoſe who fceme to bee alwayes 
buſicabour ſomwhat.[tthou aske any of theſe that gocthour of 
his dorcs : I hether goeſt thou? what thinkeſt thou? Hee will an{were, verily I 
know nor, but I will vilite ſome friend, I will doe ſomewhat. They loyter a- 
bout to no purpoſe, ſeeking out bulineſle, neyther finiſh they thoſe that they 
inrended, but thoſe they mect by chance. Inconſiderate and vaine is their 

courſe, reſembling that ofthe Antes, which creepe along the ſhrubbes, & now 

ect vp to the toppe, and ſtraight runne downe to the bottome, without 
oughr clſedoing but running. Suchalife doe many men lead, and a man may 
well ſay that they arc idle without repoſe, T hou wilt haue compaſſion of ſome 
ot thoſe who runne as it were to a fire, and who overturncall thoſe that they 
meet with, and fall vpon them, for they runne to ſalute ſome man that will 


to accompany ſome Lawyer: orto honour a Bridall,or to follow ſome Litter, 
or ſometimes to beare it themſelues: then returning home very weary and tol- 
1c4 into their houſes, thou {halt heare them ſweare, that they knew not why 


to ſomeend,and have ſome ſcope. It is not induſtry bat the falſe apparance of 
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meth chem in ſteade of taxing their vanity, by rcaſon that the, ſence is occu- 
pied. In like caſeareallthey, whogoec already tothe entent to multiply the 
number ofthe people that walke about the ftreetes,are carried away by vaine 
 andlight occaſions; and hethar hath nothing ro employ himſelfe in,gcts him 
 ourotdores vpon the day-ſpring,& atter hc hath knockrar divers mens dores, 
| whence he hathtbeene honeltly diſmiſicd by the Porter, and by others, who 
| hauc hindered him trom entrance there is no man with whom hee acquain- 
' teth himſcite more vnwillingly then with himſelfe. On this enill there depen- 
| (tha moſt pernicious vice, which is curioſity ; ſearch into affaires and ſecrete 
knowledge of many things that are dangerous, both to bee ſpoken and heard. 


| Democritics hauing had proote hercot,faid; That he that will liue peaceably, ought | 


| not to intermedale with many affaires, cither prinate or publike. Hauing a rcterence 
tothoſerhings that are vaneceſſary : forit they are neceſſary, there are not 
many but innumerable things to bee done, both priuate and publike:but wher- 
| 33noſolemne office inuiteth vs, our attionsare to be reſtrained. 

| 
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ET "DF Or he that doth many things yeeldeth himſelf ſubieft to fortunes 

Ct #i\£% power,butrhc ſureſt way is tomaketriall of her very lirtle, but ro 
IG thinkealwayes of her, and ncucr to put contidencein her. I will 
A ,E@ laylecxcept ſomewhat hinder me; I will be Pretor except ſome 

SHRERR one let me, and my bulineſſe ſhall come well to paſle except 
 lome accident crofle it. T his is the cauſe why wee ſay, that nothing befalleth a 
| wike man contrary to his opinion ; wee ſay not that hee is exempt from the 
chances of this life, but from the errors; neyther doeall things fall our vnto 
bim as hee wiſheth, bur as he thought : and firſt of all he thought thar ſom- 
what might reſiſt his purpoſes. The forrow a man concciveth,for that hee 
could not attaine to that which hee pretended, is light,and ſcarſly toucheth 
theheart when hee promiſeth himſelfe not thar things ſhall ſucceed as hee 
| elired. 


CHAI XIE 


T2222 E oughtlikewiſe toaccomodate our (clues to affaires, without pre- 
S\\ 's > ſuming oucr much of our conceptions. Let vs diſpoſc our {clues 
WYZAS. thether whether Fortune leadeth vs,neither let vs feare the char- 
YR ocs of our counſels or condition, prouided that leuity tranſpor- 
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| | teth vs not, which is a mortall enemy to tranquility : for it muſt 
| needes bee,that obſtinacy is both doubrfull and miſcrable from which fortune 
 alwayes cxtorteth ſomewhat, and leuity much more gricuous, that no waies 
containeth it ſelfe : both of theſe are cnemies to tranquility, both roo vnabie 
| tochange any thing, and vnapt to ſuffer any thing. In all caſualties a man ought 
toretaine his mindfarre from all externall things,and to reflec vpon himlelte, 
t> prorure thar heettuſt in himſelfe, to reioyce in himſelte, to content him- 
| felfe wirh his thoughts, roeſtrange himſelfe,as much as he may, from othcr 
, mens affaires, ro apply himſelfe ro him(clfe,not to have any fence ofhis loſles, 
| 1nd take in good part his aducrfities. When Zens the Stoicke vnderſtood _ 
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| hethought he anſwered worthily, But ſomeman may ſay that Caiw after this | 
. mighthaucgranted him life. Carius was not affraid of this: Caius faith was too | 
\ wellknownc in ſuch like commands. T hinke(t thou that hee paſſed thoſe ten 
, dayes without fearc, betwixt the day of his ſentence and that of his cxecution? 
| Iris vncredible to be ſpoken what words he ſpake, what he did, and how peacc- 
| ably he livedduring this delay. Hee was playing at Cheſle at ſuch time as the 
; Centurion who ledde atroope of condemned men to death commanded him 
| likewiſe to becited. Hauing ſcarce finiſhed hisgame he counted his men, and | 


| lyeſt me not, and ſayeſt thou haſt wonne the game. T hen nodding his head to the 


| Lucins Anneus Seneca. 
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. his ſhip was caſt away, and all his goods drowned, Fortnne (ſaith he) willethms 


' to follow the ſtudie of wiſedome more freely. A tyrant threatned the Philoſopher 


' Theodor with death, and that his bodice ſhould nor be buried. 7hoy haſt ((aith 


he) an occaſion where to delight thy ſelſe ; thou haſt a pinte of bloud inthy Power : For | 
| 44 touching my buriallthou ſhoaldcji be agreat foole, if thou thinkeſt that 1 care whether 
| Irotte aboneor under-ground. Cann lulis ancxcellent man, whoſe glorie is no 
| waies diminiſhed, akhough he was borne in ourage, conteſted long time with | 
| the Emperour Cas ; whoas Cars was departing from him ſaid vnto him, Leaſt 

' happily thou flatter thy felfe with fooliſh hope, 1 haue commanded thee to be Put to death, 
' 1thanke thee ( ſaid he) worthy Prince. I know not well what he meant or thoughe | 
| by theſe words, for diuers con(1derations preſent themſelues vnto me. T hought 
| he beſt to vpbrayd him, and to ſhew how great hiscruelty was, wherein death 
' wasa benehite? Or did hereproach him tor his ordinary fury ? tor they gaue 
| him thankes likewiſe whoſechildren were flaine, and whoſe goods were taken | 
| fromthem. Or did he willingly entertaine his death as alibertie ? whatſoever | 


ſaid ro him with-whom hc played, Beware (laith he) when 1 am dead that thou be- | 


Centurion he added, Beare me witmey/e ({aith hee) that I have the vantage of one. 
T hinkeſt thou that Carnnms cared for the man? no he mocked. His friends were 
diſmaid becauſe they were to looſe ſuch a man. hy (faith he) are you ſad? en- 
quire you whether ſoules be immortail? 1 ſhallknow it preſently. Neither ceaſed he 
to ſearch out the truth cuen vntill his latter breath, and according to hiscu- | } 
ſtome to propole alwaies ſome queſtion. T here followed hima Philoſopherof | ? 
his owntraine,and when he approched neercthe place wherc the toombe ftood | | 
whervpo daily ſacrifice was made to Diuns Ce/ar.Cannius (quoth he) whatthin- 
| keſt thou now, and whereon fixeſtthourthy mind? 7amreſolued ({aid Cannins) to 
marke in this moſt ſnuft moment of time, if the ſoule ſhall feele that ſheis paſsng forth. 
And he promiſed thatif he fonnd out any thing, he wonld returne to eucry one 
of his friends, and tell them whart the eſtate of ſoules were. Behold Tranquil- 
liry in the middeſt of atempeſt ; behold a mind worthy of cternitic, which 
ſummoneth his deſtinic for an argument of the truth , who ſeeing himlelfc 
readie to deliucr his laſt breath, queſtioned with his departing ſoule , and 
that will not onelic learne vntill death, but learneth ſomething likewiſe out 
of death it felfe. No man philoſophied longer : Bur this ſogreat a man fhall 
nor bee obſcured fo ſlightly, his praiſe ſhall bee carefully eternized, weewill 
commend thee to everlaſting memorie. O worthy Canniss, the greater part of 
Cains cruell murthers. 


Of the Tranquillitie of the mind, 


CHAMP XV; 


9d Vcit profiterh nothing ro haue caſt away the caule of private ſad- 
» ncilc. For ſometimes the hatred of mankind poſſeſſeth thee,and 
2 atroopeot lo many fearfull linnes preſcntthemſelues,when thou 
/&2 bethinkeſt thy ſelte how rare {implicity is, how vaknowne inno- 
ccncy, how tieldome faith, except when it miniſtreth profite, 


ambition is ſo exceffiue and proud, thar ſhe cannot containe her ſelfe within her 
limics, and boaltcth not butin her villanies. T he mind is blinded and obſcured, 
and as it all vertues were ouer-turned, which neither we may hope for, neither 
isit profitable for vs to haue, darkneſſc over-cloudeth all things ; we muſt ther- 
fore diſpoſe our ſelues, that the vices ofthe common ſort benotdiſpleaſing vn- 
' ro vs, but rather may ſceme ridiculous,and rather ler vs imitate Democrirus then 
| Heraclitis. For this man as often as he went abroad wept, and the other laughtr. 
' Tothis man, all thoſe things which we doe ſeemed miſcrics ; to thatman, tol- 
lies: All chings therefore are to be ſer light by, and to be endured with a pati- 
ent mind; for 1t is more fitting to laugh ar life, then to bewaile ir. Adde here- 
| ynto alſo, that he deſcrueth better of mankind wholaughcth thercat, then he 
 tharbewaileth it : forhe leaueth ſome good hope, theother ſo fooliſhly be- 
 waileth it,that hediſpaireth ofthe recouery therof, and he that cannot abſtaine 
from laughter, in beholding all that which the world doth, is of a greater mind 
then the other that ſpendeth himſelfe in teares, when as he meaneth thelighteſt 
paſſion of the mind, & thinketh that there is nothing great, nothing ſeuerc,nor 
any thing ſcrious in this ſo great preparation and ſhow of men. Let eueric one 
preſent vnto himſelfe the occaſions which may either diſmay orreioyce vs, and 
heſhall know that that which Bon ſaid is true, That all the affaires of men are an- 
[merable to their begmnings, & that their life is neither more holie nor more ſeuere then 
their de/ignes, conceiued onely in their ſoules : Butis better peaceably to behold 
' mens publique manners and imperfection, then rorment himſclte thus for o- 
ther mens afflictions, and inhumane is that pleaſure that delighteth in other 
' mens euills; cuen as it is an vnprofirable humanity to weepe and counterfeit 
{adnefſe, becauſe ſome man carrieth torth his child tobe buricd. In thine own 
misfortunes likewiſe it bchooueth thee to carry thy ſelfe ſo that thou yeeld fo 
; much vnto thy ſorrow as it requireth, not as cuſtome demandeth.. For many 
| men powre forth teares for aſhew,and ſooften havethey their eyes dry as they 
want witneſſes of their ſorrow,iudging it an abſurd thing notto Weepe when all 
menarc diſcomforted, Sodcepe an imprethon hath this euil fixed in our minds, 
to depend on other mens opinions, that ſorrow (which of it ſelfeis the ſimpleſt 
thing) is conuerted into diſimulation. T here followeth another point which 
1s accuſtomed todiſmay and make men penſive, and not without cauſe, thatis, 
becauſe good mendie miſerably. As Secrates is compelled todye in priſon, Ru- 
tilkusto live in exile, Pompey and Ciceroto yeeld theirnecks tobe firucken off by 

thoſe whome formerly they had defended, and that Cato (the living image of 
vertues) leaning on his ſword ſhould at once looſe his life and his Countries li- 

bertie. It muſt necds torment vs to ſec fortune recompence good deſerts fo vn- 

iuſtly, and what now may any man hope for himſelfe, when as he ſeerh tae beſt 

men ſuffer the worſt aflitions? Whart ſhall be done hereupon? Conſider how 


| euery oneofthem behaued himſelfeconſtantly,andifthey were valiant os 
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how the diſaduantages of diſſolution are as harefull as the advantages, and | 
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their minds, if they perithed effeminately and balely, thereis nothing loſt. Ei. 
' ther they are worthy that their vertue ſhoulg plealethee, or vnworthy that a 
man ſhould bewailc their cowardiſe. For what 1s more hatefull then to ſee 
| great men dying vailantiy, to cauſc other men to be catifcs and cowards? Ler 
, vs praiſe him that was ſo often worthy to be praiſed, and lays The more con- 
(tent, the more happy art thou: thou halt fled humane caſualtics, hatred & lick. / 
; nelle, thou hait lcttthy priſon, thou wertnot worthy in thy Gods opinion of | 
' ancuil fortune, but vaworthy againit whom fortune might now do any thing; 
| bu: thoſethat would retirethemſclues,and intheinftant ofdeath looke backe 
vnto lite, muſt haue hands laid on them. I will neither weepe for any onethat 
 lavgheth, orany one that weepeth. The one hath himſelte wiped away my 
' reares; the other hath by his teares cffeAtcd this, that heeis vnworthy of any 
 reares. Shall [ weepe tor /Zercules becauſe hee was burnedaliue, or Rrew!lms, be- 
cauſe his fl-th was pierced with ſo many nalles, or Cato, becauſc he couragiou- 
 {lyendared the woundes he gaue himſclte. All theſe men by alight. expence 
 otume tound outthe meanesto make themſelves ercrned, and by dying at- 
rained ro immortality. There 1s yet another great ſubic&t of carctullchoughts | 
thatton diſguiſeand counterfeit cunningly, neither ever ſhew thy felte to. 
be- ſuch ourward!y,asthou art inwardly, reſembling theltues of many, which | 
aro taincd and faſhioned oncly tor oftentation : for it isa deathto ttand thus al. | 
- w4125 01 0ur guard, and to feareto be ſurpriſed in an other eſtate then wee are | 
accuit>med. \Wee are ncuer voide of carezas long as this opinion goucrneth vs, | 
_ &rh.r men eſtimate our perſons as oftentimes as they ſee vs : for many things | 
t1il out which diſcover vs in ſpight of our hearts, and although fo retired an 
obſervation ofa mans {cle ſucceedeth well, yet ſo it is, that to live alwaics, 
thus diſgniſed, doth bur afHidt and affright the life which would enioy a thou- 
| ſand pleaſures it ſhee were beautitied with an open and {imple manner of aQti- 
07,and {:tnota vaile before her manners. Trueit is that this life 1s an hazard 
 otcontemprt,itall things were diſcoucred vnto all men; for ſome therearethar 
 diſdaineall chat which they approch ſomewhat neare vnto, and oblerue, and 
| | better were it to bee contemned by reaſon of ſimplicity,then to bee tormented | 
| The Fficenthyto | witha perpetuall difſimulation, Yer ovghteſt thou to keepe a meaſure,andit 
fern 3712277 | importeth thee as very much to be adviſed, whether thou liveſt ſimply or neg, 
| compjatioz, | ligently: wee ought toretire our ſelues very inwardly within our eluesf for 
| the conuzrſation ol thoſe men that are of different humor from vs, diſturberh 
| tho'cthines that are well compoſed, and renueth affeions, and exulcerateth 
| wharfoeneris cither weake or vncured in the mind, yet notwithſtanding 1t 1s 
 needfu!l roifitermixe folitudeand freedome together, in ſuch ſort as the one 
, may bee praiſed neere vnto the other. Conuerſation will make vsJouc our 
| ſelues, {ulitude inciteth vs to goe and find out others, the one will comfort the 
other, ſolitude will healethe diſcontent wehaueconceiued againſt the preſſe of 
lo miny peoplethart we haue met withall, &to frequent with divers men reme- 
d1ththardiſcontent which ſolitude breedeth. Neither is the mind to be en- 
 tzrrained equaily inthe fame intention, but to be revoked vnto ſome paſtimes. 
(rerates was notaſhamed to play with children, and Cazo made him merry with 
inewhen publique afaires had tyred him, and Scipro exerciſed his warlike and 
| tri mphant body in dauncing (not fooliſhly as men are woontto doat this day 
' with refiuences and trickes that are more then effeminate) bur as the ancients 
| were woont to dance in their ſports and feſtivall dayes, with a decent and come- 


' !y behauiour, whileſt nv diſhhonouror reproch might enſue, though he _ 
een | 
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beene oblcrued by his verie enemies. There muſt ſome remiſlion bee gincn 


co our minds; for after a little repoſe they will become more better and actiue 


 inall things. Euen as wee ought not to ouerlay our fruitfull lands, leſt by con- | 
| tinuall fecundity their heart and forces be ſpent and conſumed; fo conrinuall | 


labour ruinatcth-mens minds, it you ſuftcr them ro expatriate, and delight | 


themſclucs awhile, they will recoucr new forces. ' Continuall rraucll dulleth 
and blunteth the edge of vnderitanding; neither to this viciffirude would the 
delire of man bend ſo much, except thar ſport and paſtime had ſome plicaſure | 
and niaturall content, the frequent vie whereof taketh away allthat which preſ- 
ſeth and aftlifterh our ſpirics. Forſleepe is neceflary for diigeition, and ifa man 
| continue the lame borh day and night, it will be death. 1 here isa grear dit- 
ference betwixt giuing ſome liberty roa thing, and leaving it wholly ar ran- 
' dom. The Law-makers haue ordained fettiuall dayes, to the end that men 
' ſhould aſſemble together to entertaine publike ſport, enterpoling the ſame 
 asa neceſſary temperament and refrelhing of traueiles. And as I haue faide, 
' great perſonages allowed themſeJues certaine play-dayes in cucry moneth, 
and ſome other neuecr paſicd day which was not as it were divided bctwixt 
traue}] and repoſe, ſuch(exeept] forget my ſeltz) was that great Orator 4/7 
' mus Polio, who gaueoucr all occupations atrer ten of the clocke; nay more, 
. bewou!d notrcad ordinarie [ctters, for fearcleſt fome new eaffaire might fail 
| out, bur hce incloſed all the traue] ot the day time, from the morning vntil that 
| howre. Some tooke their pleaſure about twelue of theclocke,and referred 0- 
| ner thoſe affaires that were of ſmalleſt importance til] afrcr dinner time. Our 
| Anceltors hauc forbidden; to make any new report vnto the Senate after ten 
ofthe Clocke. T he Souldier diſpoſeth his Sentinels b y howres,and they that 
returne from ſome voyage of warre,areex2mpted from night-watch, Ir is a 
neceſſary thing to giue liberty to the mind,& to grant him intermiſhon, which 
| may ſerue to nourith, and reinforce the ſame ; Furthermore, to wa'ke hereand 
| thereamidſtthe fields, tothc end that having free and openaire, hee may bee 
'themore comforted and lightned. Sometimes to goc in Coach, to trauelland 
change Countries, augmenteth the forces, likewiſe to makegood cheare, and 
' todrinke ſomewhat freely more then cuſtome, and ſo farre as wee drowne not 
our ſelues in wine, but to drowne aupcares.in it; tor wine. driveth away cares, 
ſearcheth the ſecrets ofthe mind, driveth away, all fickneffe, arid is the re- 
 medy otſadnes; and thereforc Bacchus the inventor of wine was nor there- 
' forecalled Liber, becauſeof theliberty of his rongue;burt bec@tfe be deliverch 
| mens minds from the ſeruitude of carcs, and makerhthem more: difpoled and 
forward to attempt any thing. Burasa moderation in vling liberty, fo a rem- 
perance in wine is commendable and wholeſome. Jr isfuppoſedthar Solonand 
Arce/ilaus weregood drinkers : and Cate was taxed fordrunkennes: but who- 
loeuerreprocheth him inthis ſort, ſhall rather prone that this crime of drun- 
kennefle is an honeſt thing, then that Cato behaucd himſelfe diſhoneſtlie. But 
neither is itt o bee doneoften, left the. mind ſhould contrat ſome cuell cu- 
ſtome,although at ſometimes a man ought to give him liberty, andpreſent 
lome meanes of delight,and lay afidefor a while the ouer ſcucre and ſober ma- 
neroflite, For if wegiuc ercdite tothe Greeke Poet. 
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Its ſometimes pleaſure to be mag and fooliſh. 


| Or Plato, Hethat is in his right wits, . looſeth his labour to goe and knocke - | 
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| the gate ofthe Muſes, or Ariſtotle. T here was never any great wit that had not. 


ſome ſpice of folly; ifthe minde bee not (tirred, and as 1t were mounted aboue 
it ſelfe, hee can ſpeake nothing highly, nor aboueorhers. After heebath con- | 
remncd vulgar and ordinary things, and thata holy heate hath raiſed him a- | 
bove ordinary, then beginneth he to (ing with a mortall mouth, I know nor 
what that is more then humane. Aslongas hce is in himſelfe,hee can attaine 
ro nothing that is hie and difficult. Hee muſt delift from his vſuall cuſtome,ang 
rowle himſclfe, and bite the bridle betwixt his teeth, and beare away him thar 
ouerneth him,and carric him thither whether ofhimſelfe hee. was aftraide ro 
aſcend. Thouhaſt my Serenus theſe inftrutions thatmay conſerue ang 
_ reſtore the tranquility of the mind, and make head againſt thoſe vices 
thatdayly feale vpon vs, yet knew thou that none of theſe are for- 
cible enough for thoſe that ſlight them ouer,burirt behoueth 
the mind which is inclined to fall and erre, to bere- 
tained byan intentiue and continuall care, 


The End of the Buoke of Tranquility and repoſe of the Mind. 
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THAT AWISE MANCANNOT 
FEELE ANY INIPRIE. 


| WRITTEN ; 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 


:w [7;; Booke betokeneth a great mind, as great awit, and much eloquence: 
| inonc word it is one of hs beſt. 1t was publiſbed (as 1 ſuppoſe) 7 ans the 
| time of the former Book ewhich he wrote of T ranquillitic, whereunto 
[2 > they annex this, but vnproperly. T he Arewment is difſerent,and thus 
| » handled. He beginneth with the praiſe of the Stoickes, whoſe Paradox 
 hedebateth/pon, That a wiſe man is not affetted with iniurie.tWhat then? ( ſaid Sere- 
| nus) 125 net Cato touched with contumelious ſtroakes and ſpittings upon him? From 
| this obiecZion he entreth into the matter, and yet ( ſaith he) he was not affetted with in- 
' turies, For he was a wiſe man, and iniurie bath no power oner awiſe man: which not- 
' mith[tanding ( ſaith he) is ſpoken in that ſence, not that iniuries are not offered him, but 
' that he eQmitteth them net. This worthily handleth he untill the fourth Chapter. Then 
 dinideth he that whervpon he is to debate into twoparts, by ſetting downe the difference 
| betwixt Iniurie and Contumelie. Touching the former, he denieth that it 1s incident to 
awi/e man; and as for the lat he admitteth it not. Of 1nturie theſe are his arguments. 
A wiſe man ſuſfereth no euill, but inturic is an cuillthing : Secondly, Ininrie detracteth 
and diminifheth : but nothing is taken from « wiſe man, for he hath all things repoſed in 
himſelfe and that ſironely,as Stilpo.The third. The ftronger is not harmed by the wea- 
ker: and therefore not vertue by malice. Heareit is obeited, But wai not Socrates 
wniuſtly condemned? He was ſo,but without hisiniuries. They proferedit him, heere- 
iected them by wiſedome. As for example, thou gineſt me venome, and 1 repreſſe the 
' force thereof by an Amtidote : Thou conmmitteſt the crime, and I ſuſfer. Thefourth ar- 
 gument. niury is mixed with ininſlice, but this befalleth not a wiſe man ;, Ergo, not 
 theother. The fift argument. No man profiteth a wiſe man ; Ergo,no man hurteth him. 
The /ixt. Ininry is either through hope or feare: but awiſe man is touched with neither of 
them. The ſeauenth and laſt. No man receeneth iniury that i not mooued : 4 Wiſe man 
ir not mooued. Andin this place is the conduſion of the firſt part, and an exhortation 
to wnprint this leſſon in our minds. The other was of Contumelic-, which he explica- 
teth in the tenth Chapter what properly it is, and then driueth he it from «wiſe man. 
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Firſt, betauſe awiſe man knoweth his ownegreatnes, and therefoe Contumely appert:i- | 
neth not unto himgwhich hath both her name and being from Contempt.Secondly, prog | 
andinſolent men inferre Contumely ; The wiſe man contemneth ſuch men,and therefore 
this vice 1s condemned by them. Thirdly, No man contemneth his ſuperiour or hg bet. 
ter : but ſuch is the wiſe man. Therfore ſmileth he at thoſe things that are ſpoken againſt 
him a tn banqueis at childrens toyes. But what? #8th awiſeman endure all theſe things! 
doth he not correct and moderate them? yes he aoth it ſometimes, as men are woont to 
checke their children, not becauſe he hath receaued any iniury,but becauſe they haue doye 
it. Andtithertowntillthe 14. Chapter he argueth againſl Contumely or iniury onely, 
now refuteth he them both together. By this argument Security is proper to a wiſe man, 
It 15 not if either he cntertaine or can admit any of them. The like the Epicares maintain, 
thourh not ſo confidently. 11 concluſion, he adutſethvs torciect diners flight «nd frius- 
lous things, whereat the common ſort are offended, and to laygh at them leaſt webe de. 
raed. Hrs concluſion 15 how muries are to be borne either by his that ſecketh after wiſe. 
' dome, or him that hath attained the / ame. The one (i uffereth it with / ome touth of ming, 
| an4wuh ſomerc/jt alſo. The other with both, awd like a conquerour chaſeth them be- 
fore him, ahid triampheth ouer them. 1repeate it againe ; This Booke was written by 
a man of great mind, let <'s confirme onr ſelues thereby im this ſo great malice both of 
times and men. 
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| He inflifietb the | "Roa = +1 May well ſay (my Serenm) there 1sas much dif. 
| 169 op BASE IE] tcrence betwixt the Stoickes and other Philoſo- 
00104 their I I VEIN F T47 phcrs, as bctweene Females and Males,whereas 
[TOONS Neath " Jes 8 both the one and the otherare equally afhiſtant 
di mat ng mn Ih . 
69228 tothe good of humane ſociety ; but the ſes of 
| the Stoicks is borne to command, and the other 
arc made to obay. For other Philoſophers han- 
dle mens infirmities renderly and flatteringly,as 
for the moſt part domeſticall and familigr Philt- 
tions are woont to doe their ficke patients, not 
| healing them by the beftand ſpeedteſt meanes, 
but by feeding their humors. T he Stoickes entertaining amore conſtantcourle, 
they care not whether their followers find the way pleaſant or no, but labour 
to pull vs preſently out of danger, and tocondu&vsto fo higha place, which 
 15fo tarrera:ſed abouc any humane miſcrie, thatit oucr-looketh fortune. But 
' the waics whercunto we arecalledare high and rugged, for who aſcendeth to. 
an high place that keepeth the plaine? yet is not the way ſo difficult as ſome 
' men ſuppoſe. T rucitis, the firſt entry over is ſtony, ſteepy, and ſeemeth vn- 
 acceſhble,as they that bchold from a farre ſuppoſe, that the Countrey through 
which they traucll,is wholy of one lenell,and hath ncither path nor way,which 
proceedecrh from the great diſtance that deccaucth rheir ſight, but in drawing 
neerer and necrer, theſe diucrs waies whichthe error of our cyc had confoun- 
' ded, ſeeme by little and little to be diftinR, and that which happencda farre off 
; ko bea ſteepe, prooved afterwards an ordinary path caſie cnd to bee mounted. 
When asot late wc happencd to diſcourſe of Cazothou waſt mightily diſpleaſed 
. (asthov arralwaics impatient of iniquitie) becauſe ſo great a perſon as hee was 
| was not ſo well knowen in bis time, becauſe (although he were farre more wor- 


thy 
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| thy the 
on andiit ſeemed an vnworthy matterin thy judgement, becauſe that dil: | 
| (yading the law they tooke from him his gowne in the Market place, and drew | 
' himfrom the place where the lawes were publiſhed, as farre as the Arke of Fa- 
| bis, by the hands of rhe ſeditious faction, and for that he endured the cruellrc- 
' proaches, {hametull ſpittings, and other contumelies of the vnbridled multi- 


Of the Conſtancie of a wiſe man, 


nt Er Ibn II 


a either Pompeys or Ceſars) they rancked him lower then the Vati- 


— 
—_— 


ade, T orhisI anſwerethceatthat time, that thou haddeſt more occaſion to 

bc mooued in the bchalte of the Common-weale, which Clodixs on one lide, 
2nd Vatinius,and other wicked men on the other ſide ſer to ſale, and bei ng blin- 

4d with couctouſneſle ſawe not, that in ſelling their Countrey they likewiſc 
ſold themſelues. 


CHAP IL 


2 S touching Cato I beſought thee not to trouble thy ſelfe about 
BDg bim, tor 1 cold thee that a wiſe man could neither bee injured by 
>3 words ordeeds : but thatthe immortall Gods had given vs in 
OP catoamore living example of a wiſe man, theneither 7ifes or 


tobe wiſe men inuincible 1n labours, contemners of pleaſure, and conquerours 
| inall Countries, Cato contended not with ſauage beaſts, which Htint{men and 
' Peſants are to proſecute and hunt ; neither by fire and [word ſubdued hee mon- 
| ers 3 neither lived hee in thoſetimes wherein it was thought that one man 
: could carry the whole heauenon his ſhoulders, for theſe, old fables arc out of 
 credice, and men intheſedaiesare better aduiſed, But he waging warre againſt 
ambition, a monſter of diucrs formes, and with the immeſurable deſire of rule 
(which the whole world being divided intothree parts could not fatisfie) a- 
' gainſtthe vices ofa degenerate City, thar ſuncke vnger the waight of her owne 
burthen, ſtood alone and vphcld the decaying Common-weale, as much as one 
hand could then ſuſtaine, vntill ſuch timeas being either rauiſhed or torne from 


his Country, he accompained long time the ruine that he had ſuſtaincd, vntill 


' uchtime that ſuch things (which without hainous crimes could not be ſepara- 
ted) were extinguiſhed together, For neither did Cat9liue afterliberty was loſt, 
' neither liberty after Catoes death, T hinkeſt thou the people could in any fort 


_ _———— 


 iniury this man, becauſerthcy either tooke from him the Prztorſhippe or his 


Gowne, or ſoyled his moſt ſacred head with the excrements of their mouths. 
Awiſe man is ſecure, neither can hee bee touchcd with any iniuric or contu- 
melie. | 


[ 


I ſcethy mind incenſed, and boiling with anger,and thou 


FEXHIRE thinks 
| A (2 art addrefſcd to crie out; T heſc are they that leſſen the authority 
GAN 


»D 


of your precepts: you promiſe greatthings, and ſuch as neither 
f \ may bee wiſhed, nor can bee belecued. Afterwards, after ſo ma- 
EIS: y great words, and when you havedenicd thata Wiſc-man is 
Poore, you confeſſe that oftentimes he hath want of a {cruant,of cloathing, of 


Ubouſe, and of meat. Hauing denicd thata Wiſeman is a foole, you anow that 


hee ' 


Herculesin tormer ages. For theſe hauc our Stoickes pronounced - 


The reſoſution of 
the [ame ina 
word, the [yb1ef1 
whereof which ;s 
Cato 15 c6mMFa- 
red with V1ifles, 
and Hercules, 
wher cat we are 
nat to waruel, 
becauſe the 
Steickes haue ta- 
ken Cato as the 
exemplary image 
of a wiſe man, 


Areply tothu 
re/olutto, eroun- 
ard on the Para- 
dox of the 
Storches, 
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of names. I ſuſpect that there is I know not what like in that which you | 

ropoſe, thata wiſc-man cannot bee outragedeyther in deed or word. But if | 
thele be different things; that is,if you ſay,that a Wiſeman cannot beangrie,or 
cannor be iniuried. For if you ſay that hee endureththe iuiurie patiently,hee 
hath no priuiledge. He perraketh onely a common good, that is to ſay, pati- 
ence, which is Icarned bya cuſtome of hearing,and bearing inivries. If thou 
ſaciſt that hee cannot bee outraged, that isto ſay, that no man willattempr to | 


; doehim iniuric: will giuc ouerall other affaires, and become a Stoicke. But 


my intent is not todignitica Wiſe wan with an imaginary honour of wordes, 
but to lodge him in ſuch a place where no iniury may attaine vnto him, Whar 
then ? ſhall there bee no man that will actempt or prouoke him ? There isno- 
thing ſo ſacred in this wofld, that meeteth not with ſome ſacriſedge. But the 
gods ccaſe not to beraiſed aloft, although there bee ſome ſo wicked men that 


| willafſailea —_ c and maieſty,ſo high placed that they cannot hurtor ar- 


raincevnto. That thing is exempt from harme, not becauſe it is not ſtroken, 
but becauſe it is notintereſſed. By this markeI will make thee know a Wile 
man. Doubteſt thou that an invincible force, although it be aſſailed, is no more 
aſJurcd, then that force which is not prouoked, con Lieing that there is not a- 
ny force in thoſe forces that are vnapproucd, and that contrariwiſe the con- 
ſtancy which deſpiſeth all aſſaults, is iuſtly helde for the moſt certaine? So 
know thou thata Wiſeman is more to bce eſteemed, becauſe no iniuric can do 


; him harme, then ifno man prouoked him any wayes. I will call hima valiant 
| man that isinuincible in warre, that is not aſtoniſhed vpon the enemies charge; 


who taketh no pleaſure in farting idleneſſe, nor in the conuerſation of 
ſuch as doe nothing. I fay then that a Wiſeman is not ſubie& or expoledtoa- 
ny iniury whatſocuer, neithercareth he how many darts are ſhot againſthim, 
ſince hee knoweth that hee cannot bee pierced. Euen as therearecertainbard 
ſtones which Iron cannot enter, and the Adamant will neither becut, filedor 
bet to powder, but abatcth the edge of theſe tooles that are applied vnto it : as 
thereare certaine things which cannot bee conſumed by fire, bur continue 
their hardneſſe and habitude amidſt the flames; and eucnas the rockes thatare 
fixed in the heart of the ſea breake the waues,and although they have beene al- 
ſaulted,and bet vpon many infinite times, retaine no impreſſion of the ormes 
that have aſſailed them . cuen ſo the heart ofa Wiſeman is ſolid, and hath 
gathered ſuch force thar hee is as ſecure from iniury, as thoſc I mademen- 
tion of. 
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- Of the Conſtancie of awiſe man. 
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FD Hat chen is there no man that will atrempttodoeiniury to a 
2 Wilc.man? yes, hee will attempt, but he ſhall not attaine vnto 

2, him ; for hee is ſo highly raiſed aboue all the atraints of world- 
Ag ly things, that there is no violence whatſocuer,that cat aime 
hisattempts ſo hie, be it your Princes and Monarkes, who. haue 
ſo many engines and ſeruants attheir command, ſhould enfarce themſelnes to 
hurt him. All their endeauours ſhall bee fruſtrate before a. Wiſe man be offen- 
ded, euenas Arrowesand Bullets thatare thot into theayre, mount more hie 
then our light, but they fall backe againe without touching heauen : what 
doeſt thou thinke that that fooliſh King when hee had darkened theday with 
the multitude of his arrowes, could hit the ſunne withany oneof them ? that 
caſting his chaines intothe bottome of the ſea, hee could haue touched or en- 
thralled Neptune. Eucn as celeftiall things are not ſubie&t to humane hands, & 
they that oucrturne temples, and melt downe Images, doe no waycs hurt the 
Dettic : ſo whatſocueris attempted eyther.crabbedly, immodeſtly, or proudly 
againſt a Wiſeman,is done in vaine. But it were the better if thare were no 
man that would attemptthe ſame. Thou wilheſt the world. thing bard to 
come by, that is to ſay,innocencie. As touching thoſe thatdoe thecuill,it were 
better for them that they did itnot, butiaregarde of him that endureth the 
fame;itis no euill for him, I will lay furtber,thatT chinke that wildome diſco- 
 uereth the forces of his content, more where hee is barked at and aſſailed, as 
ſecurity is in an cnemies Country, a great argument, of a worthy Generall, 
and exerciſed Captaine, But 1f thou pleaſelt my Serenwe, let vs divide in- 
turie from contumelie. The former ofthele by nature is: more tedious, the 
other more light and diſtaſtful], onely to thoſe that are delicate, whereby they 
arenot hurt but offended. Yet ſogreat is the diſſolution and vanity of mens 
minds, that ſome men thinke there is nothing more diſpleaſing and tart, So ſhall 


with ſtrokes,and that ſuppoſerh that death and ſtripes are more tollerablethen 
contumelious words. T he world is grown to that folly, that we are not onely 
vexed with ſotrow, but with the opinion of forrow alſo, as children are wont to 
doewhoareaffrighted with their ſhadowcs, with deformitic of men, coun- 
terfeit faces,and are prouoked to teares, whenthey heare ſome name that they 
like not, & ſtart at the motion ofour fingers and other things, which the weak- 


neſſe of their iudgement makesthem redily condemne. 
'Je =Y iniury doth not affect a Wiſeman: for if iniurie be the ſuſkerance 
ebrrra of ſome cuill; and a Wiſeman cannot ſuffer euill; there is no e- 
uill that appertaineth toa Wiſeman. Eucry iniurie is adiminutionof him to 
whomit is offered, & no man may recciuc any iniury without ſome detriment 
eytherin honour, body or in goods, bur a wile man can looſe nothing : _ 
: K kk hat 
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Niuric hath this intent to harme ſome man. But wiſdomelcaueth 
no place for cuill: for there is no cuill for her but vice which can- 
notenter, there where vertueand honeſty dwell; and therfore 


you finde a ſeruant that had rather bee {courged with whippes, then buffered ' 


: 
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firſt that the 
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bun touch bi;m 


not, 


T be ſecond,that 
although be us 
touched yet 
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ell, 
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can neither | ſuf- 
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therefrre that be 
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| | hathall his good incloſed in himſelfe; hee no wayes puttcth confidence in | 
 fortu ne; hecentirely poſſeſſeth his riches, contenting himſelfe with vertue | 
which hath no neede of accidentall things, and theretore may neither increate 
nor decreaſe: for hauing attained to the height, there is noplace for increaſe, | 
Fortune taketh away nothing but that which ſhec bath giuen; thee glueth not | 
vertue, and therefore cannot rakeitaway z vertue isfree inuiolable, immurg- | 
ble, aſſured,and ſo hardned againſt caſualties, that ſheeneyther may bee ſha | 
ken orouercome. Shee holdeth her cyes fixed againſt the moſt dreadfull ob. 
ies in this world, ſhee neuer changeth her counrenance, whether they pre- 
ſent her with proſperities,or tempt her with aduerlitics. So then a Wiſeman 
looſcth nothing of that which heeperceiueth is ſubieR to loſſe, for hee is in 
poſſeſſion of vertue onely, from whence hee may neuer bee driuen, and vſeth | 
other goods as things that are borrowed. Burt whatmanis hee that is moved 
| at the loſſe of that which is not his ? but if injuriecan attempt nothing which 
The imare of ; 20 : S 
vertue conf}. | 1s proper toa Wile man, becauſe they are conſerued by his vertue, therforcin- 
med by a (uccee- | jurie cannot bee done vnto a Wiſeman. Demetrizs named Pohorcetes, thatis a 
dg or1n9%* | raker of Cities, having brought in ſubiefion the City of Iegare, asked Stilpos 
= the Philoſopherifhee had loſt anything?NoClatth he)for I carry all my goods 
' with me, and yet his houſe had been ranſackt, his daughters rauiſhed, and his 
Country ruined: Burt Sz#{po got the vitory oucr Demetrrivs, and although his 
Citty weretaken, hee ſhewed himſelfe inuincible, yea exempt from all dam- | 
mape,for hee kept with him thexruegoods which may well bee laid holde on, 
Bur as touching thoſe yoods thiatwere pillage and taken from him, hee indged 
' them nor his, but reputed them to be caſuall, and ſuchas followed the becke 
of fortune;and therefore [ctled hee not his heart vpon them,as if they had been 
| his owne. For the poſſeſhon ofall thoſe things that abound externally, is ſlip- 
| pery and vnafſured. Bethinke thy ſelfe now, whether cither a thiefe, a backbi- 
tet, a dangerous neighbour,and enuious rich man, or ſome King broken with 
| oldeagecould doe him injurie;from whom warre, and that enemy, who pro- 
| feſſed agoodly Art, to ſubucrt and ſhake Cities, could take away nothing, A- 
midſt ſo many naked weapons, amidſt the tumult of ſo many outraging foul- 
dicrs;betwixt fire & bloud ,and the ſacke of a City, ſurpriſed by aſlault,amidſt 
the ruine of Temples falling vpon the Gods; one; onely man remained quict 
and conſtant. Thou art not therefore to thinke that I promiſed thee more then 
[can performe, for if thou wilt not credite me,] will give thee ſureties,for thou 
ſcarcely belceueſt that there is ſo much conſtancy ina man, or thathis minde 
may be ſogreat, cxcept he preſle forth and tell thee, 
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am) 3 () theend thou maycſt know {ſaith hec) that a mortall man ma 
oat oj cwee | BG f&\}rayſc himſclfe aboue all the accidents of this life, may regard wit 

mayreae by y 6 . 

Sulpons co2- ( FN (Rp 21 affured cye the paines, loſſes, wounds and ſtroakes,an the hur- 
| [fancy & exam: (ES SF |1burly of infinite calamitiestharenuiron him, that hee may c0- 
| The deferiprian ES dure aducrſity,content himſelfe moderately in proſperity, with- 
| of «44193 | Out relying onthis,or grudging himſelfe onthar, bur remayning alwaycs like 

ey. himſelfe in good and cuill fortune, not to eſteeme any thing his except it bee 
himſelf,or in regard of thar part of himſelfe which maketh himvertuons:Iam 


ready to proue this vnto thee,and to ſhow thee that vnder this ouerturner of 
ſo 


——__ — 
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| notwhatis become of theſe my goods which are ſubicto loſſe, and change | 


A 


| the high Towers fallto the ground by the meanes ofhis Minesand ifhee ray- 
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Þ many Cities, the walles arc beaten downe by the violence of his Rammes, 


ſeth his platformes as high as the talleſt rowers, yet notwithſtanding he cannor 
finde out any engines that may ſhake a heart thatis well aſſored:- T have crept 
out from ynder the ruines of minc owne houſe, I have paſt thorow fire, flame 
and (word, wherewith I was enuironed on cucry ſide, I know not whether 
my danghtersare morecourteouſlyvled then thereft ofthe City, I amold ang! 
alone, ſeeing nothing bur acts of hoſtility; on whatfide ſo cuct Tryrne my ſefte, 
yet [ maintaine that all my goods remaine in ſecurity, I aucrre, that I have all 
that whatſocuer was mine before. Thou muſt not thinke Demetrius,that Tam | 
ouercome, or thou art victorious. Thy fortunc hath oucrcome mine: I know | 


their maſter. As touching my true goods, they are and ſhall be mine,and with | 
me.. Therich have loſt their riches, the voluptuous their lives and minions | 
which they bad entertained with the hazard oftheir houovr,the ambitiontnei- 


ther haunt the pallace nor the marker-place as before, nor thoſe re- 
treats wherein they made ſhew of their vanities, the vſurers hane loſt their 
bondsand bookes of account, wherein auarice made drunke with the loue of 
her ſelfe, imagineth commodities of all forts. For mineown part TI hauecall my 


| goods in ſuch ſort,asno man hath either touched or ſpoylcd themin any fort: 


Speake vnto thoſe that weepe,thatlament, who to ſaue their money, preſent 
their diſarmed boſomes to naked weapons, that flie with a heauy burthen vp- 
ontheir backes before the enemy. Reſolue thy ſelfe therefore Serenwe, that 
this perfe& man, full of vertucs both diuine and humane, looſeth nothing : his 
goodsare enuironed with ſolide and impregnable ramparts, whereunto rhou 
wouldeltin ſome ſort compare the walles of Babylon, vpon which _Mexander 
mounted, nor the fortreſles of Carthage or Numantium, enforced by one _ 
hand, nor the Capitoll orany place whatſocuer , how ſtrong and defcnced ſo 
everit may be. T he cnemieseither have or might ſet foot thercin : but the for- 
treſſes that defence the Wiſe man;cannor be ſurpriſed, neither feare they fire, 
they cannot be entred or ſcaled, or vndermiued, they are impregnable like the 
nature of the gods. : 
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Ay not therefore as thou art accuſtomed todoe, that this our 
Wiſeman is found in no place, we paint not varneglory in a mans 
& vaderſtanding, ncither conceitic wee a Coloſ/w of counterfeit ver- 

Jy cuc, butfuch as wee hane confirmed ahd approved : wee both 

| haue and will preſent thee : happily ſuch a one is rarcly found, 

nonot in many ages; for theſe things that aregrearand cxccede cuſtome 'and 

Vulgar meaſure,are ſcidome engendred and brovghttoeffef:bur I believe thar 

Cato, for whole cauſe wee entred into this diſpute; excecdeth by farre the 

Wiſeman which is now in queſtion. Toreturne to-my purpoſe, that which 

offendeth ought to have more force then that whichis offended. Bur wicked- 

neſſe hath not more force then vertvue, whereupon'itfolloweth thata Wiſeman 
cannot be offended, good men cannot be iniured bur by cuillmen, peace and 


friend ſhip is entertained by good men:Wicked men hurt vertuousmenas much 
as they doe one ——— man can bee harmed,cxcept hee bee more ph an | 
K kkz then 


The miſery of 
thoſe that ſeeke 
content in cor | 
ruplible tbinges, © 


An excuſe of 
tbatwhih he 
hath propoſed of 
a Wiſe mans ver « 
tue. 


The fourth pri- 


"#1 ledge, the ver- 


11045 cannot be 
unured by the 
vicious, but ver - 
tne is more you” 
erfull then vict, 
and eaſily [ub* 
dueth tbe ſame* 
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| feluaty is rom- 


pleatig,a mere 

| Stoicall Para- 
| daxi;be Chit- 

| ſt-mmenxpeſicd a 
| greater comp 'e- 


| 


' ment, 


may ſome things repulſe and ſtay all iniuries whatſoeuer: in ſuch ſort as they 
| thall neither be done nor recciued, 


; man. Asthe immortall gods neither defjre to bce aided, neither can be hurt; 
 nomore alſocara wile man, who is neighbor rothe Gods, and like vnto God, 


' will couet no baſc thing he bewaileth nothing becauſe that in all accidents hee 
| dependerh on reafon,and marcheth with a diuine thought. Hee cannot receive 
| iniury by any meancs I ſay, not onely in thatreſpe, rbathee is a man no not 
| from fortune her ſelfe, which as often as ſhee encountreth with vertue, neucr 


' retireth but ro her diſaduantage; if wee entertaine thatgreat cuill with a wil- | 
ling 
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| then hee that harmcth him,and the euill men bee more weake then the good, 


and the gaod cannot bee offended, but by thoſe that reſemble them not, the 
wiſe man capnot be offended. For I am not now torcmember theſe, that no 
man is good buta wiſeman.Bur(ſaiſt thov) Socrates was condemned vninſtly,g 
receiucd iniurie.In this place wee ought to obſerue, that it may ſo fall out, thar 
ſome man may outrage mee, and yet Iſhall nor beiniured ; asif a thicfe hag 
ſtolne ſomerhing out of my grange in the Country, and locked it vp in my 
boule: he bath robbed mce, but Ihaucloſt nothing. Aman may bee guilry 
alchough he hath commitred no offence if heliue wich his owne wite, 1magi- 
ning that hce lay with an other mans, hee ſhall beean adulterer, although his 
yitc ſhall not bee an adultereſſe. Some one hath giuen me poyſou, but hauing 
intermixed it with my meate, itloſt his force; in giving methis heeis guilty, 


{ although no cuill enſue thereupon. He ceaſeth not to bee a murtherer, who 
| hath thruſt his ſword at mc, alrhough I have put bythe blow by the benefite 


of my cloake. All wickedneſles are accompliſhed in regard of the offence be- 


| fore the miſchicfe bee ated. There arc certaine things of thar condition, and 
| ſo vnited, that the one cannot be withoutthe other : that which I fay, I will 


endcauourto lay open ; I can moue my feet, and yet runne not, ] cannot runne 
except I mouc my feet: although I aminthe water, I can choſe whether I will 
{wimme, and if I [wim I cannot chuſe but bee in the water : fois it in this caſe 
chatis in queſtion, ifT haue been injured, it muſt needs bee thatthe iniury hath 
beene done: but although the iniury hath becne done, it followeth not conſe- 
quently that bauc receiuedit : for many things may fall out that may pre- 
ucnt theiniury, cucnas the hand rhat is lifted vp to ſtrike, may bee prevented 
by ſome accidents:and arrowes that arc thot,may becauoided in ſome fort, fo 


— — —— 


CHIP. VITH. 


Vrthermore, Tuſtice cannot endure any iniuſtice, for contrary 
things cannot bee vniced together : but an injury cannot be done 
bur vnuitly.. It folioweth therefore, that a man cannot doe in- 
1ury toa wiſe man; neither qughteſt thou to wander thatno man 
candoe him iniury, ſince there is not any man that can bring him 
any profite: for a wiſe man wanteth nothing which he can recciue in way of 
c1tt,and an cuill man can bcſtow. nothing on a wile- man: for hee muſt have it 
before he giuc itz but hee hath norhing which a wiſcman would bee glad hee 
{hould beitow vpon him. Therefore no man canceytherhurt or profite a wile 
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exept inthis that hee is ſubic&ro death, Tending and walking towards thoſc 
thingsthar are high, goucrned,affured, permanent, peaceable, impregnable, 
gracious, and created forthe good of all men; affiſtinghimſelfe and others, hec 


by 


| 


"”" 
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Ofthe Conſtancie of a wiſe m_ 
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morecafily ſuffereth hee theſe of the rich and mighty ſort, 'who are but the in- 
truments of fortune, 


— — 


CHAP. IX. 


E therefore endureth all theſe misfortunes as hee would abide 
the rigor ofthe winter, raines,heates,and other accidents,neither 
iudgeth hee of any man ſo well, that hee imagineth that he did 
aby thing by counſell which is only incident toa wiſe man. T he 

reſt doe nothing with prudence. All their ations conſiſt in 
faudes, ambulhes, and diſordered motions, which the Wiſcman ranketh a- 
mongſt caſuall things. Butall that which is caſuall aſlaileth and cnuironeth vs 
externally. Remember thy (clfe likewiſe, that theſe things, by means where- 
ofmen endeuour to hurt vs, produce many occaſions of oftences. As ifa man 
ſhould wrongfully accuſe vs, or ſuborne ſome witneſle againſt vs, or if they 
ſhould diſgrace vs ih the preſcnceof great men, or attempt ſuch other accu- 
ftomed praftiſes amongſt menthat hauc cither leaſureor credite. It is likewiſe 
another ordinary iniury, ifa man take that profit whichan other manthoughe 
to make, out of his hands,ora reward lang deſcrued, oran inheritaricerecouc- 
red with much trauell, or the creditc ofa houſe wherein hee had done faithfull 
| offices, The wiſeman neither liueth in hope nor in feare, but diſburtheneth 
| bimſelfe of theſe difficulties. Furthermore, no man is iniured except he be mo- 
| ed, and hee is moued and troubled,as ſoone as he is touched : but an vpright 
' manisnever vexed, hee bridelerh in his cxtrauagant diſcourſes, heenioyeth a 
 deepe and peaceable repoſe, andalthough an iniury touch him,and moue, and 
| hinder him, yet is hee not attainted with choller, which groweth from apre- 
| tended iniury, and the reaſon why hee is not diſplealed,is, becauſe hee know- 


all ioy, which in ſuch ſort ftrengrbneth ir ſelfe, that in ſtcad of being abaſhed 


happen in life, hee maketh vſe oftheſe difhculties, asmeanes to know & make 
proofe of his vertue. Let vs make profite I beſcech you of jthis diſcourſe, and 
let vs liſten attentively both with hcartand carehow a Wiſe man bebaueth 
himſelfe when he is outraged, although that forall this wee are not ſo well ad- 
 liſed, as to cutoffany thing of our wantonneſle, of our violent couetouſneſle, 
 norof our prideandarrogancy. T he Wiſeman ſeeketh this liberty without 
| medling with your vices, Acai ag is it a queſtion here, whether it bee lawfull 
| for youor no to doe injury; but how a Wiſeman bearethall injury, and .contt- 
_nueth firme,patient, and confident in courage. In this ſort hauc divers borne 

away the palme in combates and exerciſes, when by their invincible patience 
h Kkkyz they 


cththata man cannot wrong him. Thenceproceedeth it, thathee walketh al- 
wayes with an vprightcountcnance, a merry cheare, poſſeſſed with a continu- 


atthoſe injuries which men may offer him, and for thoſediſaters that may | 


| 


tre 


All injuries to & 
wiſe man are 

but as colde and 
beate, raine aud 


ſickeneſſe. 


The ſeuenth, be 
bridel:ng in bis 
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all to good. 
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$ allcomplamts 
of tho/: that 
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ſelues, tured, 
are ſovild and 
Unworthy, that it 
were « diſgrace 


4 for aV:iſemm 


ts thiake that 
be ſh1u'd be mo- 
wed at ſuch 


thugs. 


themſclues prefixe any penalty thereunto. T his paſhon is mooued by a cer- 
taine baſenes of the hart thar is diſpleaſed, for ſome either dilhonorable deed 
or word. Asfor cxample. This Lord hath not giue me audience to day,yet hath 
admitted another. He hath careleſly turned his head aſide when I ſpake vnto 
him, or hath mocked me before all men:In ſtead of placing me ar the vpper end 
of the table, he hath ſet me below. What ſhall I call theſe complaints (or ſuch 
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they had wearied the hands of thoſe that ſtroake at them. Suppoſe our m PX 
man tobeoneof thoſe men, who by long and conſtant exerciſe haue recoyso. 
red the force to endure and weary the force and aſlaults of their enemies. 


—_— 


 —— 


CHAF FX. 


Ince we hauediſcourſed vpon the firſt part,now let vs deſcend vy- 
to the ſecond ; in which, by ſome perticularreaſons,and by diuers 
common, wee will contute that opinion men haue of contempt 
2AM and contumely, Contumelic is an iniury ſo ſmall,as no maneither 
complaineth or revengeth himſelte, therfore neither dothelawes 


like) but vomitings of a (icke ſoule whereuntothey arc ſubiet, whoare over 
delicate, and ſuch as live roo much at their eaſe; for I haueno leiſure tonore 
theſe in particulars, when as worſe doe follow. Our minds weakned and made 
effcminate by too much repoſe, and become inſolent for want of knowing whar 
true iniuriec is, are moouecd at ſuch things which (forthe moſt part) proceede 
from this, becauſe hee that either ſayth or doth them vnderſtandeth not him- 
ſelfe. By meanes whereof, the other that is mooued and paſhonare, pretending 
to bee iniured, ſheweth himſelfe ro be a man both heartleſſe and witleſſe, For 
vndoubred!y hee ſuppoſceth himſelfe ro bee contemned, and this miſprilion of 
hisproccederh from novght elſe but his baſe, vilde, and abic& courage, Buta 
we man iscontemned by no man, he knoweth his owne greatneſle, hee isre- 
ſolued that no man (except himlcltc)canattempr any thing to his aduantage or 
diſaduantage. And as touebing all theſc miſeries (or rather diſtrations of the 
mind) ſo farreis hce from not ouercomming them, that he fecleththem not. 
T here are other croſlcs likewiſe, although they oucrthrow him not, as paines 
and weakneſſe of body, loſſe of friends, and children, ruine of Countries afflic- 
ted by warre. Ideny not but a wiſe man hath ſome ſence of theſe cuils, for wee 
ſay not thatheis hard and tupide,like a flint or as a barreof Iron. There isno 
vertue that hath not a ſence of that which ſhe ſuffereth. 


——_ 
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| andinſolent men, and ſuch as know not how to carry their good fortune: the 


| and greatnes of his mind, which is the greateſt ofall vertues, the which pa 
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PR 2 Hat is it then?] confeſſe that a wiſeman receiuveth ſome ftroks, but 
V 4y bcrebateth them, he healcth them, and maketh them without 
BD \ AY Any cffett : as for theſe thatarelefle hee feelerh them nor, ered | 
22)\3Y\-& ſeth he his accuſtomed vertue, conſtancy & patience, in reſpecto 
JET theſe, but cither he marketh them nor, or thinketh them worthy 
ofdcriſion.Beſides,wheras the greater part of contumelics are offered by proud 


wiſe man hath a meanes to deſpiſethat ſwolne affeftion, which isthe — 
ct 


ſwiftly 


ll. i 
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' (wiftly above all theſe vanities, as vaineappearances of dreamevand ni hely vi- | 
| cons, which haue nothing ſolide or trueinthem. Hethinketh likewiſe thar all 
| other men are ſo baſe,that they hauc not ſufficient courageto.contemne that 
which is ſo bighly raifed aboue chem. Contumelyis ſocalled of contempr,be- 
cauſe he that outrageth another doth it but in contempt. But no man contem- 
neth his betrer or him thatis morcexcellent then himfelfe although hee ay, 
or doc ſome thing which contemnersare accuſtomed todo. For young chil- 
dren, ſtrike their parents on the face, and an infant hath towſed and torne his 
mothers lockes,and ſpit vpon her, and diſcovered. ſuch things in the light of 
the ſcruants which ſhould haue been hiddea, and hath not abſtained from dif. 
honeſt and diſorderly ſpeeches, and yet noncof theſe doe wee call contume- 
lies. And why? becauſethey doe not in contempt. The fame is the cauſe 
| why wee beare with the vrbanityof our ſ]aves, and take delightto-heare them 
icſt at their maſters, and after they hauegibed at them firft, they have liberty ro 
| taunt others that areat the table, the more contemptible and ridiculous aman 
is, the moreliberty hath hee of his rongne. There are ſome men that buy 
wanton children, and animate them in impudency, and giue them maſters to 
reach them to ſcoffe and bite at euery man, asifthey had but recorded their 
leſſon, neither call wee theſe contumelies bur merry ieſts. Fn: 
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2 Vrcwhat folly isit now to bee delighted, and firaight again offen- | The tenth, te 
HS ded with the ſame things?andrto call that a reproch which is ſpq- | ?Feomerh ive | 
> Fad 2 ken by a friend; and a better teſt that is vttered by a ſervant? The | of:red ro vim 
Ze lame mind that wee baue towards children, the ſame hath a wile- | 5b vicious «x 
” man towards all men,who after their youth are become childiſh- Fares ae 
ly old. Cana man terme thoſcold men otherwayes then infants, whoſc mings | of cbi/aren, 
are depraued, and errors encreaſed, and who differ in nothing from children , _ > any 
but in the bulke of their bodies, and ourward formes, but are no lefle incon- | 1 companion 
ſtant and vncertaine,and deſirous of pleaſare, withour choice, fearful and quiet, _ youg o 
not in mind, but for feare ? neither therefore will any man ſay, that there is egt.n 
| a diffetence betwixt them and children, becauſethe one is couctous of checke- 
ſtones, nuts and ſmall money, the other,ot gold, (iluer and Cities. Children 
make Princes and Indges, amongſt themſeJues,counterfeit Senators, and with 
ſtaues and peeces of wood repreſchit ridiculouſly the enlignes and markes of iu- 
tice. Thele play thelike ſportsin good earneft-in the field of Mears in the 
' Market place, and in the Senate. Children itting by the rivers fide,makethem 
| houſes of ſand. Theſe axifbuſied about ſom great mater,are occupicd in ſtones, 
. | in walles, and building houſes,and haue madethole things dangerous which 
| wereinuented for theconſeruation of our bodies. So cheaterd youngand 
; olde are infants, butthe oneare moreadvancedin beaftlineſſe,and more ft 
then theather. And therefore vpan goodground the wiſe mari taketb plea- 
ſureand paſtime in the outrages of theſe great Infants, and ſomeimes becha- 
ſticeth them as children; nor becauſe he bath received iniury, but becauſe they 
have done it,and totbe.cnd they ſhovld doc it no more; for foarewild beaktes | gu] Qh uu 
tamed by ſtrokes, neither are wee anprie with them, becauſethey caft their rj-' | /omecimes ch+- | 
der, but we ftroke them and cheekerhem withthe bir, rothe end that byma- oy _ 
| nagingthem wee may make them rame. Know thereforethat thisis anſwered | orwordes. 
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In this place bee 
anſwereth ſome 
queſtious, and 
the firft 4 why 
the Wiſeman 

| ſaffereth the 

} mſolency both 
of young and old, 


dareſtthoulay by thy bowe, by reaſon of them whodo nothing inregarde of 


which was oppoſed againſt vs, why a Wiſe man if hee hath ncither recci nad ; 
iniury or contumelic puniſheth thoſe rhatdid the ſame: for he reucngcth nor 


himſelfe, bur puniſherh them. 


i 
i 
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Vewhy is itthat thou thinkeſt not that the ſame in firmity of | 
of mind attendeth a Wiſeman, when thou maycſt obſerne the | 
ſame in others, though nor vpon the ſame caule:tor whar phy- | 
ſition is angry with a lunatike perſon, who will 1nterpretea ſick 
mans reproches to the worſt,thatis vexed with a feuer, and is 
forbidden to drinke colde water? The ſame aftetion hath a Wiſeman to- 
wards all-men, as the Phyſition hath towards his ſicke Paticnrs, who difdaineth 
not to handle thcir priuities, ifthey haue neede of remedy, norto fee their y. 
rines and excrements, nor to hearc theoutrages which feare maketh them to 
viter. T he wiſe man knoweth that all theſe which ietin their gownes, or are 
ap-arrelled in purplc, who, although they are well coloured and faire,are icke 
and diſeaſed: whom in no other ſort hee looketh vpon bur as intemperate ſicke 
men. Thereforeis hee not angry with them,it during their lickneſle they haue 
beenc ſo bold as to ſpeake iniuriouſly againſt him who would hcale them; and 
as hee ſctteth light by all their honours, ſotormenterh he himſelfe as little with 
thcir deſpight and inſolencies. Euen as he taketh lirtle pleaſure, ifa begger do 
him honour, no more will hee judge it a contumelie, if the baſeſt companion 
returnc himnot the like when hee hath ſalured him ; ſo will hee neither waxe 
prouder, ifmany rich men doe him honour; for hee knoweththat they differ 
nothing from beggers, nay that they are more wretched then the other, for 
the oneneede little, the other much. And againe, the wifeman will not bee 
moued, if ſaluting the King of Medes,or _udttalu of Aſia, hee paſſe by him 
without ſpeaking, and with adiſdaineful| countenance, for hee knoweth well 
that hee hath as little cauſe ro enuy ſuch a Princes ftate, as the condition ofhim 
that in a great famine, hath the charge to keepe and onerſee thelicke and mad 
men. Shall I bee angry ifoneof thoſe who negociate in the market place neere 
tothe Temple of Caſtor, or that make it their traſhque to buy ſlaues, and who 
haue their ſhoppes filled with a troupe of baſe ſlaues, faluteth mee not by my 
name, not asI thinke,for what goodnefle is there in him, vnder whom there 
arenone butcuill men. Therefore as he will neglc& this mans humanity, or in- 
humanity ; ſo will hce doea Kings. T hou haſt vnderthy goauernemems, both 
Parthians, Medes and Bactrians, but ſuch as thon containeſt by feare ; neither 


thee, whom thou muſt handle as ſlaues, but ſuch 'as defire likewiſe to bee rid 
of thee,and ſeeke for a new Lord. So then a wiſe manis not offended at any 
mans iniurie,and although that one is not of the ſame reckoning as others, yet 
hce efteemeth them alike, becauſe they are noleſſe fooles the one as the otber: 
now if but once hee cmbaſe himſelfe, fo farre as either hee bee moned with in- 
jury or contumely,hec cannever be fecure, but ſecurity is the proper good 
ofa wiſe manz neither will hee endure that by renenging the contumelie that 
is offered him, he honour him that did the ſame : for ir muſt needes be,that bee 
wholocuer is diſpleaſed for an inivrie thatis done him;will likewifc be gladto 
be honoured at his hands. ': £1 Ot; 


CHAP.' 


——— @ _ ——_— 
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- Of the Canſtancie of a'wiſe man. 


CHAP. XITIL, 


LY 


LE By that they thinke that a womancan ofter them outrage, whar 
$7 [v&& martcrsithow rich thee be, how man y vaſſals ſhee haue to car- 
<Q ry her letters; what though her carcs arcladen with pendants, 
$2/ZX-® and her chaines bclarge and ſpacious, yetall of them alike arc 
impudent creatures, and except ſhee bee endowed with much ſcience and lear- 
ning, {hee will bee cruell and incontinent in herdcſires. There are ſome 
are much vexed, becauſe: they haye becne repreſſed by ſome Ladies 
Groome, thathelpes to make herready, and call it contumely, ifaPorter be 
oucr cu1rith,at the pride ofthe Clerke of Checke,and the loftineſſe of a groome 
of the Chamber. O how. much are wee to laugh at theſe royes? with how 
preat pleaſure is the mind to bee hlled, whena man beholdeth his owne quier 
amidittherumalt of other mens errors? what therfore? {hall not a wiſe man be 
bold to approch the gate wherethere is acrabbed &froward Porter ? if any af- 
| faires of importance ſhall command him, he ſhallattempt andappealſe rhe Por- 
| ter whatſocuer hee bee,in giuing him ſom preſent,as weare wont togiue bread 
| or meat to a dog thatbarketh ; in briefe, hee will not diſdaine todiſburſe ſome 
| thing to enter, remembring himſelfethat there are certaine bridges which a 
| man cannot paſſe ouer-without paying towle; and therefore hce giucth ſome 
| money to this T owle-man or that Porter, for hee knoweth how ro buy that 
| which isto ſell, contrariwiſethat man hath a baſe mind that boafteth that hee 
hath ſpoken freely roa Groome of the Chamber,.that hee hath broken his 
ſtaffe, that hee hathgotren acceſle to his Maſter, and cauſed the Varlet to bee 
b-cten. Hethat contendeth maketh himſelfe an adverſe party, and vaunting 
that hee hath oucrcome,maketh himſelfe equall : bur what ſhall a wiſe man do 
ifhee bee buffered ? that which Caro didatſuchtime as an enemy of his gaue 
him aboxe onthe eare, he entred not intocholler, neycher reucnged he that 
 infolencie. T rue it is that hee pardoned not the iniury, but hee denied that hee 
| had received it : hee ſhewed himſelfe more couragious in proteſting that hee 
| was not moued, then ifhe had pardoned him thar ſtrucke him. Wee will ſtay 
no longer on this point :; for who knoweth not thatin matter oftheſe thinges 
' which man ſuppoſeth either good or cuill, a Wiſe mans opinion is different 
| from all other men, hee reſpc&cth not what they repute cyther villanous or mi- 
| krable, hefolloweth not the common tra, bur asthe ſtarres arc retragrade 


' intheircourſes, ſo carries hee himſclfe in a faſhion which 15 contrary to all | 


| others, 


CHAFE XV. 


=Yf Eaſe therefore to demand whether a wiſe man {hall bee outra- 


(ASA gcd, if hee be ftrucken, ifhiseye bepulled ont, ifbaſe fellowes 


$ cxclaimeagainſt him' in the open fireer; if at a Princes banquet 
& he be placed at the lowercnd,and ſet to cate amongſt — 

ifhee be conſtrained to endure allthe indignities and deſpighres 
| that may be done toa-man of honour. Theſe infolencies cythergreat or little, 


| ſhallappeare vnto him ofone nature : ifthe ſmaller touch him not, no more | 


{hall 


ti 


Hereare ſome men that are poſleſſed with fo great madneſſe, 


— 
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The ſecoud, 
whence it com- 
meth that bee 
confeſ]eth rea- 
dily the faults 
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1 he fo:otb, 
what is the rea- 
ſon why a wiſe 
man 1s ſo patt- 
ent, 
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How 4 man 
ought tomter. 
prete tho/e thrney 
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ſhrweath whit be | 


ſhall thegreater, ifa litcle moue him nor, a great deale ſhall not ſtirrehim. But 
you meaſure agreat mind according to the extent of your owne weakeneſle, | 
aad con(idering onely how farre your patiencedoth extend; you thinke you 
doe very much,if you allow a wiſeman ſome further terme and limit of pati- 
ence then you allow your owne. Bur his wiſdome hath placed him in other 
confines of the world, that hauenothing common with you, Therefore if 
croſſes,incommodities, and aduerlities, which both the eye and eare abhorre, 
preſent themſelucs on euery {ide,and ingreat number : he ſhall not be diſmaied 
therat,aud as he croſſerh cuery one of then, ſo ſhall he make head againſt all 
together : hee deceiueth himſcife, thata Wiſe man may ſupport one thing and 
not another,& who will cloaſe his magnanimity in certaine bounds, CXcept we 
manacle and tie fortunes feet and hands, ſhce will treade vs vnder foote; ney- 
ther thinke thou thar this is onely a Stoicall auſteritie ; for the Epicure whom 
you haue made choiſc of fora patterne of youridleneſle, and whom you ſup- 
pole to be the Maſter of delights, idlenefſc,and mecre paſtime, faith that fortune 
ſeldom times vilitetha Wiſe man. How neerly vttercd hea manly ſpeech; Wile 
thou ſpeake more braucly,and wholly drive away fortune? Conlider that a 
Wiſemans houſe is narrow, without pompe, without noice, without decki 
without Porters who giue orrefuſe entry to goers out or in; butalthough the 
gate bee not kept by any man, yet forrane ſerceth no foot therein; knowing 
well that ſhec {ha!l not be entertained there where ſhee hath no crediteat all, 
but if the Epicurc himſelfe who hath ginen his body all-the pleaſures that he 
can imagine, diſgeſteth iniuries : is there any occaſion to thinke ir incredible, 
extraordinary, and aboue nature, which the Stoickes pretend. The Epicure 
faith, thata Wiſe man ought to cndurc injuries, but we ſay that a Wiſe man 


cannot bc iniured. 


CHAP. XVI. 


x© Either haſt thou cauſe to conclude that this repugneth againſt 

72) Nature. We doe not deny but that it is an incommodious thing 

1% tobe beaten, to beeenforced and to be maimed in ſome mem- 

> ber,but wedeny that theſe are inivries. We take not from them 

ASE the enle of paine, but thename of iniury which cannot be ad- 

mitred without empeachment of vertues reputation, Let vs conſider whichof 

theſe two opinions are to be admitred. Both ofthem concent in the contempt 

of iniurie. Askeft thou me wherein they diffcr ? Such there is as between two 

ſtour ſword players whercofthe one diſſemblerh bis wound and ſtandeth on 

his guard ; the other, looking backe at the people that cry out maketh'ſhewe 

that it is nothing, and will notendure to have them parted. You muſt norther- 

fore thinke that the difference is ouer great. But there is an other point that 

properly concerneth vs. Theſe two examples teach, vs to contemne inuuries 

&ourrages,the which I cal ſhadows & ſuſpitions of iniurie to contemn which 
we ought nor, to ſecke outa wiſe man, we need but a weladviſed manthatma 
ſpeakethus vnto himſelfe, whether doe theſe thinges befall mee deſcrued 


ly or vndeſeruedly z if deſeruedly, it is nocontumely, it is but a correai- 
| on; ifvrdeſcrucdly, let him bee x 


med, that deales vniuſtly ; and what 1s 
that which is called contumelie? Hee icfteth at me, becauſeI ſhake my head, 


becauſe I haue weakeeyes, becauſe I have little legges, and am ofalow ila- 
cure- 


Ofthe Conſtancie of a wiſe man, 


— —_—— 


—— 


 augh at any thing that is ſpoken'ip the preſence of one; wee are angry,if ir bee 


' before many z and wee leaue not then men: liberty to ſpeake that which | 


' veour ſelues will ſay our ſelues: weeare delighted with temporate ieſts, and 
 xredil] plcaſed at thoſe that arc immodcrartc. 


Lo——_— 
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CHAP. XVI 


SYS Hry/ppm ſaith,thata certaine man was much diſpleaſed becauſe 
NE an other man called him ſheepes-head. Wee ſaw Fidus Cornelius 
'F NXafoesſonne in law ſtand weeping inthe Senate houſe, becauſe 
| Þ wy : Corbulo hadcalled him pilde Auſtrich. Againlt othcrreproches 
SS ou nding both his manners and lifc,he carried alwayes a fetlcd 
countenance 3 but vpon this ſo impertinent a eſt, hce could not abſtain from 
teares; ſogreatisthe infirmity of our minds when reaſon is abſent: for exam- 
| ple, wee arc offended, if any man counterfeit our ſpeech,our gate, orany im- 
| perfe&ion either in our body,or in our tongue : as1f they ſhould waxe more 
' notorious by an other mans imitation, thenour owneaction, 'T here are ſome 
' thatcannot endure to bee called olde, gray head, or other ſuch names, where- 


unto many are deſirous toattaine. Otherſome haue becnediſpleaſcd, if they | 


| hae beene called poorez but hee truely calleth himſelfe poore thar concealcth 
 hispouerty. The true meanes to cut off all thoſe ſcoffers and teſters is, if thou 
thy ſelfe prevent them, and obic&t againſtthy ſelfe, all that which they coulde 
| peakeagainſt thee. Whoſoeuer laugheth at himſelfe, firſt cutreth off other 
mens ocations to laughat him. :It is ſaid that Yatinins who was a man borne to 
' belavghed at, and hatcd was of himſelfea pleaſant, and talkative Companion. 
| This manieſted much at his owne gouty feet, and his ſwolncchaps; ſo eſcaped 
' ethederifion of his enemies,and eſpecially the bitter ieſts of Cicero, who were 
| nrumber farre morethen the ſickeneſſes that had ſeized him : if Yatinius a 
 ſhameleſſe feilow could doethis, by meanes of his bitter ſpeeches, who had 
| earned impudence by his continvall ieſting, why cannot he doe it, who by ho- 
neſt occupations of the mind, and exerciſes of wiſdome, hath atrainedto ver- 
' tue? Addehereunto, that it isa kinde of pleaſure to pull from an outragious 
manthepleaſures which hee taketh in ſpeaking or doing'euill. Theſe men are 
accuſtomed to ſay ; Hretch that Tam, 1 thinke hee vnderſteodnot? los the fruite 
ofcontumelic in the ſence and indignation of him that ſuffereth. Moreouer, 
bewill one day bee met withall,and ſome one will lightvpon him that ſhal re- 
nenge thine 1niury. 


—_—_— 


CHAP. XVII 


£3 Mongſtall other vices, wherewith Catws Caligula was repleniſhed, 
it is reported of him that he was a great mocker, whodayly had 
PRES fling atother mens faults, where himſclfe was a bountifall ſub- 
dQ iectof laughter: For his countenance was pale and deformed, 
* betokening his melancholy fury, hiscyes ſunke and buried vn. 
der his old and bcetle browes, his head bare indivers places, a tuft of curlde 


nd thicke haire about his necke, his legges ſmall, his feer plat and — | 
rably | 


a, 


re, Is this an outrage, if a man tell me thatwhich every man feeth? wee | 


A 
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| rably broad: bur I ſhould never makeanend, if I ſhould ſpecitie euery parti- 
| cular, whercin he reproached his fathers and grandfathers, and in generall all ' 
ſorts of men. I will onely relate thoſe which were the cauſe of his deſtruRion, | 
Amongſt his eſpcciall friends, wasYaleriue Aſiaticws,a man ofa fierce mind, who 
could ſcarſly diſgeſt thoſe contumelies that were offered toa ſtranger. Tothis 
man did hee obieRat a banquer, andafterwards with a loude voyce in an 0- 
pen aſſembly, the motions and faſhions of his wite, at {uch time as he accom- 
panicd and lay with her. Good gods thar the husband ſhould heare this, and 
the Prince ſhould know it, and that liberty of ſpeech was ſo vnbrideled, that he 
ſhould diſcouer,(I ſay not to one that had been Conlull, I ſay not to his friend, 
| but) to her own husband theadulteries of his wife, and how his luſts were (a. 
Ser Pucronius | tisfied. Chereas the Tribune of his Souldicrs bad no ready ſpeech, and hadfi 
| the life of Cali- | thou not knowne him by his deedes, thou wouldſt haue ſuſpeRed him to bee 
gula, an effeminate fellow. To this man when he came to fetch the watch word 
at Caius hands, he ſometimes gaue him thename of Yenxs, ſometimes of Priepss, 
| reproaching 1n one or other ſort this warlike man, who made profeſhon of 
' armes, that hee was cfteminate, and that it was heto whom the name apper- 
tained tobe painted, ſocked and decked with bracelets: he therefore enforced 
| him to vie his weapon, leſt he ſhould bee often enforced to fetch his Watch- 
word from him: hee was the firſt amongſ(t the conſpirators thar litted vp his 
hand; hee it wasthat cut his necke halfe off at one ſtroke; andafterwardes hee | 
recciucd diucrs other ſtabs and ftroakes attheir hands, who reucnged their 
publike orprivate iniuries: but he whom Caligula leaſt ſnſpefted, was the firſt 
that ſhewed himſelfea man, and yet the ſame Caizs who tooke all thinges for 
iniuries and outrages, could himſelfe endure nothing, though here moſt deſi- 
rous to offer all: he was angrie with Herenius Macro, becauſe hee had ſaluted 
him by the name of Catus; and hee cauſed a Centurion of the firſt Legionto be 
| ſeuerely puniſhed, becauſe heenamed him Caligule; yet was hee vſually fo cal- | 
lcd, becauſe hee was borne in the Campe, and was wont to bee called the in- 
fant ofthe Legions : in briefe, the Souldicrs knew bim not by any name ſo 
Imply ther the | W©ll, as by that: notwithſtanding in the end hee tockethis word fora reproch 
true rewenge and outrage: let this therfore be for our comfort, that although our frailety 0- 
belongeth to mitteth reuenge, yet will there bee ſome one who will reuenge vs on an audz- 


i God,and pati- : TS : : . 
enetybeex. | CiOus, proudand iniurious encmy;which vices are neuer conſumated in one 


ample toawiſe | man, Orin one contumelie : Let vs confider their examplgs, whole paticnce we 
man, prayſe, as that of Socrates, who tooke intgood part the taunts and reproofes 
which the Poets and Players publiſhed againſt him, and lavght nolelle then 
when his wife1Zantippe powred foule wateron his head : but Jphicrates being 
reproucd becauſe his mother was a Barbarian, and a T hracian,anſwered,that 
| the mother ofthe gods was borne on the mount of 1. 


CHAP. XI As 


" — ife, Þ Ecarcnot tofall tobrawlesor debates hereupon, let vs returne 


eanſttroub'e,, | SVWYAFA our (clues farre from theſe, and neglethole errors which the 
mice ag | VAY, imprudenter ſort commit: for none but imprucent men m 
| then to bee pre. | DER committhe ſame : both honours and publike iniwries _—_— 
| paredandcon- + eſteemed alike, neither lct vs grieve attheone,or rejoyce attne 


| Ron ogenft ol Other: otherwiſe wee ſhall omit many neceſſary things through the ap _ | 


| 1Acumbrances, 


Or OOEnmAe 


it — — 
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on or diflait of contumelies; neither {hall wee execute eyther publike or pri- 
yare ofhces, yonot theſe that are moſtneceſlary, whileſt effeminatecare trou- 
\leth vs, for teare wee ſhould heare ſomething againſt our minds, and ſome- | 
mes being diſpleaſed with mighty men by _—_—_— liberty,we ſhould 
dcouer this attection : bur it is no liberty to ſuffer nothing; wee are deceiucd: 
this is liberty, when we oppoſe a reſojute mind againſt inturies ; when a man 
ccterha habirude that breadeth all pleaſure, eſtranging from himſelfe thoſe 
tings which are without vs, for feare,leſt being afraid of the laughters and 
digraces of rhe world, we drowne not our lite in acontinuall diſquict: for what 
minis he that cannotiniuriean other, if eucry man may: buta Wiſeman & | 
hethatis a follower ofwifdome will yſcanother remedy: fortothoſe that are 
;mperfet, and who as yet conforme themſelucs to the 1udgemenr of the peo- 
vic, wee ought to propoſethar they aretoliue amongſt iniuries and outrages : 
Allthings are light vato'thoſc that exſpect chem: the moregreater a manis,the 
more generous, renowned and rich, the more ought he to thew himſelfe con- 
tdent and couragious, not forgetting this, thatthe braueſt Souldicrs are ſer in 
the (ormolt rankes z let him endure opprobrious words, ignominies and o- 
ther diſgraces as the cries of his enemies, asarrowes ſhot froma farre, and 
tones that rattle about the Helmet , without wounding 3 and lect him ſu- 
[taineiniuries, neither deieted nor moucd from this place,as ftrokes inflicted on 
hisarmor,or infixcdin his breaſt:althongh thou be oppreſſed,and the enemy 
preſſethce ncercly. Itisa baſe thing togiue place, maintaine that place which | 
nature hath aſhgned thee : Askeſt thou me whatthis placeis ? that ofa mans. 
' The Wiſeman hath an expcdient contrary thereunto: for youare inthe con- 
| fi&,hehath gotten the victory: reſiſtnot your owne good,and till ſuch time 
| a5Jouhaveattained the truth, nouriſh this hope in your hearts ;aſſure 
your ſelucs boldly of ſome better thing, veelf forward to attaine it 
with hopeand honeſtdefire; it is for the profite and aduan- 
tage ofthe whole world, that thereis ſome oneinuincible, 
that there is ſome one, oucr whom fortune 


hath no power. 


ms, 


| 


The End of the Booke of the Conſtancy of a wiſe man. 
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The Argument of Ivsrvs Liesivs. 


w 2 Fe time wherein this Booke was written 6 uncertane(except it were af- | 
GY ter Cn lv s governments) but for the goodneſſe thereof it not to | 
ho 2” bee doubted. 6 ſubicit of an excellent and profitable Argument. The | 
PA. oY Argument is, that our Life is not ſhort, but that wee make it ſhort , 
7, WW) ether by not v/ing it, or by abuſing it,or vamely vſingit : this dedu- 
ceth hee thus : Firſt, wee are bonaflaucs to vices, wherein wee conſume and looſe our 
yeares : Secondly wee are vnprofitably buſied in triuiall matters and ſuch aswee cal offi- 
ces : Thirdly, wee /inneeyther in opinion or preſumption, and this maketh that life ſhort | 
which wee thinke to bee long ;, we deſpiſe thmgs preſent, we diſpoſe the future us though 
wee had themin great and aſſured abundance : and for the moſt part wee are intang- | 
led with vaine or ſorrame pleaſures, and leoſe our lines as it werein ſport : ſuch as thu 
wntillthe tenth Chapter ;, thence diuideth he time into three parts, into that which i 
paſt, into che preſent and into the future, and teacheth vs how enitly and fooliſhly wee 
| behaue our ſelues mm euery one of ther - hee inueigheth againt fruitleſſe occupations, & 

gainſl delights, againſt exceſſe, againſt idle retirements ,and ſuperfluous ſtudy of knon- 
ledge. Hence he diſcourſeth pertinently; and would to God hee might eyther allure or 
change thelearning loxers of this time. Ti hat onely that time « well ſpent, which u 1m- 
played in the ſlndy of wif, dome,whereby our liſe is true'y lengthned: the common ſort 
| thinks otherwayes,for they eſ{tmate the ſame by fortune,and according to her ſmiles, [0 
; thinke they that our life ts ſhortned or lengthned: In proſperity they wiſh for atath, m 


| wer ſity they feare it. In the end he exborteth PAvi 1 Nv s,andwhat he ſaithto "= 
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then prouc bux ſcarce, eucnſo ou 
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let euery man apply to himſelfe,and grow maturely wiſe, and retire himſelfe into the 
; hawen of life, which is an honeſt repoſe. This vow 1, thus will lendenour. 
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He greater part of men (pood friend Paulinus) 
complaineth of the hard dealing of nature with 
vs, who hath brought vs forth to liue ſo ſhort a 
whe, and yetof thetime allortcd vs, that the 
moments ſhould ſo ſodainly and {wittly runnc a- 
way, as wee ſce they doc: infomuch as bctides 
fome few amongſi vs,the reſt are then molt com- 
monly bereft ot lite, when indeed they beginne 
but ewly euecn then toliuc, nor doth the popu- 
lous or fooh{h people onely lament this cuill (fo 
gencrallas itiscoumed) but cuen many lamous 
| men hauclikewiſe rhoughtand lamented in Itke manner this our mistortunc , 
| whence ſpringeth that eſpeciallcomplainroftthe greatctt amongit Phylitians, 
| that our j1ic is ſhort, and theirart very long : where bence ailo 4ri//o:le takes 
| occalion to quarrell ; (aithough it fcarcebefeeme.fo wile a man as hee ſo to 
doc) with dame Nature, who(faith he) hathallotted ſome beaſts, ſome hue, 
ſome ten hundred yceres, and man who is created toſomany weighty purpo- 
ſes, hath a terme of lite pretixed'him ſo much ſhorrer as wee (6c: whereas in- 
deed we haueno ſcantneſle or ſcariity of lite, but wee rather looſe much of our 
| fe; for long enough and largaenoughis life allowed vs, were, it ſpent-ingrea- 
teſt matters, or were it all ſpent in good matters; but when wee. kaue, by rior 
and negligence once loſt it, when it is once ſpent'and gone, and we cannot ſhow 
any good wee ſpentitin, at length need driuing vs to make, an cad thereof woe 
ſce that now it 15 ſpent, which wee did not feele to ſpeiid, before'in.gdead it was 
| very wel [nigh wholy ſpent: ſo that wee had nor giuen vs {0 ſhort a lite, as. wee 
will make it, but fuch we raadeit as itis;nor had wegiucn;vs ſp little life, but ſo 
prodigall and Imftſh wee are.Fucn asa Princes ample Patrimony,fit comein 
Hucktters hands,goeth awayin amoment,which ifit were the hundreth parte 
thereof,and were well husbanded; would yet by good viage,  cncreale rather | 
rage tf it bce well employed, will proueg very 
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ding their owne, as ſome there are alſo that wiltully enthrall themſelves to 
ſuch Potenrartes, as ſcar{ly cuer | them any thanks for ſodoing, but delight 
| yer in their folly, many likewiſe ſpcndtheir dayes in afteRing others fortune, 
| &dcteſting oftheir ownez and diuers men doe nothing bur delight them- | 
| ſelues with changeable, vnconſtant, neuer plcaling tanralics, ſtill attempting 
new devices, asalſo ſome like nothing, whercin to ſpend thcir time, but con- 
ſuming in their idleneſle,doe nothing bar ſtill accuſe their tate and tortyne: 
ſo that true 1 find the beſt ſaying which the Poet euer writ by him as an O- 
racle: A little part of onr life it is we line; torindecd the whole courſe of mans 
age, is not life but time rather, in which almoſt howerly new vices ſo aſlaile 
vs, a5 wce neither can recoverour {elues, nor fo muchas lift our cycs to ſee 
what is decent and truth in things wee thinke of, but if once wee beginnc to 
take footing, new defircs anew afJaile vs, and keepe vs downe: no,they can- 
nor ſomuch as recal]themſc|uesro mind, but it happily they bee quiet, yctas 
' In the ſea after a ſtorm is fully paſſed, yet remaineth there a waliowing,and con- 
| tinuall rowling, ſo beatethey {till vp and downe,nor have they perfect reſt from 
| rheir delires. And here perhaps yecthinke1 ſpeake of ſuch men one! y, whoſe 
' fancies all men gaze at,and talke ofroo, but lookc on them, whoſe felicity all 
| men moſt maruell ar,and you thall ſee, that euen theſe men are cloyed with 

their good fortune: of which ſort many account wealth a burthen, many ha- 
| uing alſo agoodly gift of cloquence and viterance, ſpend themſelues in delight 
| to heare themſeines ſpeake : and many weare away,cuen ſurfetting with ſelfe 
pleaſing delights and pleaſures. and how many I pray you know youthat have 
ſcarceanytimealmolt to breath tor continuall ſutors tothem? goe but over 
them all from the loweſt to the higheſt, hee ſues, hee helpes,hee is in danger, | 
he defendeth him, and another iudgeth him ; euecry one,to bee ſhort, ſpendes 
himſelte vponothers: and enquire of theſe mens[tuing,whoſe names and per- 
ſons all the world talkes ot and knowes,and you ſhall ſeethem diſinguiſbedby 
theſe particulars : hee is wholly at the deuorion of ſuch a one, another alto- 
gerherdepends of him : and noncofthem allis his owne man, or intends his 
owne buſineſſe. And here findea fond complaint made by ſome men,they 
miſlike forſooth the coines of their ſuperiours, who are not oft atleyſure,when 
they would ſucordoe their dutiesto them; and dareth any man complaine of 
{ the pride of another, who himſelfe is ncucr at leaſure to bee ſued of himſelfe? 
Thegreat man be he neuer fo proud, yet ſometimes atthe length hegivesthe 
acceſſe ; heegivesthe audience at ſome time, he calstheeatlaft,and thou canſt 


vouchſlafe to looke into, nor giue hearing to thy ſclfe. 
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Or thinke thou any man any whit beholding to thee forthele 

thy curtelies, for in doing them thou didſt not meane ſo much 

to ſauc another, as rhou waft not willing, or at lcaſure rather to 

ſaverhy ſeltc : andif all che wits that euer were renowned for a- 

ny thing would intend this one point; yet can they not all of 

. them ſufhc ecly wonderat the blindnes of mans mind in this one 

falſe ioy folly : Wee fuffernot our lands to be vſurped of another, and beethe 
| controverſie about neuer ſolittlea quantity, orcircumſtanceofovr poſſeſſions, 


wetake vp ſtones, and betake vs ſtraightwaycs toarmour, and yet wee ED 
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Of the ſhormeſſe of life. 
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and Rulepsof it : ye ſee no man willing topart with his money, but with g00d 
conditions to another; and yet with how many I pray you doe weeall partc 
ſtakes, and make dividents ofcur life, cuen many times fornothing? every one 
' $aniggard to part wita hs Patrimeny, and yct moſt lauith bee wee when we 
come ro loſſcot time, whercin oncly a may honeltly ſhew himſelfe a nipecruſt. 
| And thereforelet vs herea while talke with 2ny onc of all theſe Elders : we ſee 
 youare az olde, asa man almoſt may bee,you arc onwards on a hundred yeers, 


orrather more then(o, doc bur call your yeetcs to a reckoning, and ſay in ſad- 
nelle, how much rime your creditors, your thee friends, the City mat- 
\ rersand other ſuitors to you haue ſpent rhercot? your ſuites about wiuing, 


| breaking your head to frame your ſeruant ; yourdelirc to plcafure friends in 
 cuery corncrofthe rowne: how much paine have theſe things pur you to?rhen 
adde what [icknetſe your ſelte haue beene procurer of, as alſo what time haſty 
- | andvnaduiſed anger hath poſſeſt you, cucn in things friuolous; yea what time 
| hath paſt youro no truit nor purpoſc,and you ſhall ſee you hauc not liucd fo 
' many yecres as you make reckoning of; call to mind whep you were reſolute 
' what ro doein any thing, and how many dayes you cucr paſled as you deter- 
' mined, then whar fruit you reaped of dayes fo ſpent? whathauc you now to 


j 


 ſhewas the fruit thereof? nay, how many haue ſtolne peeces of your lite, whilſt 


your ſcite did nor conlider or p{rcciuethe want thereot, how much of ir have 
falſe ioyes,necdlefle griefes, greedy,couctous, pleaſant company miſpent I pray 
' you? and then count how little of your owne lite is cft ro your telfe, and you 
{hall inde youdie before- you are ready to depart the world. 


CHAaP FHE 


PD Hat is then the reaſon forſooth you line, asif you had a warrant 

3 toliuefor cuer ? you recke not how little time you liue to your 
& ſclfe? youcount not how much time you ſpend, while you ſpend 
 asit wereofa full and oucr running reckoning, when as happily 
© that ſameday ſpent in another mans pleaſure, or to his vic, may 


| chance be to your laſt ; you feare all things as men mortall, yct you long for all 
things as immortall, You ſhall heare ſome men ſay, wereI hifty,I would be- 
take mee tomy beades, were I threeſcore, I would meddle no more with 
| worldly matters ? yctthey haucatall no warrant of longer life then the pre- 
 \entmoment:for who can give the aſſurance that thou ſhalt do,cueE iuſt as thou 
 dctermineſt? ſhameſt thou not to make reckoning how to lead thy lite to come, 
' &topoint ſuch time for amendment, which almoſt can ſeruc for nothing? how 
 ateis it to beginne tolive then when thou muſt leaue to l1ue?or how fond for- 
 getfulneſſe of mortality is it todelay amendment tothy fiftieth yeereof age, & 
| tomakeaccount that then thou wilt beginne to liue, when few men vie to a- 
| fpireto ſuch an age. Yee ſhall often heare great mighty mengive out ſpeeches 
| Inpraiſeofreſt,of leaſure, and quierneſſe, they wiſhtit, they preferre it betore 
al] their wealth; yea they wiſh they might with ſafety come downe from that 
' ligh tipe of their authority, and intend the fame ; for bee all things nener in 
ſuch quiet from abroad, yet fortune fallethcucnin it ſelfe, anddecayeth as all 
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| ther things inthis mortality. 
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w Reat Auzuſius whome the Gods did more for then cuer clſe for | 

© any man, caſed not to pray for reſtand exewprtion our of com- | 

$ mon cauſes ; all his ſpeech ſtill came to this end, if he once might | 

$2 la cometo quietneſle, yeaall hislabours hee did ſawce with this | 

5.a% falſe but plealantcomftort, hee would one day ſurely live ro him- 

one Epiſtle which hee wrote vnto the Senate, (wherein hee prote- 

{tcd that his reſt and quict priuarelife ſhould doc him more good and credice 
alſo, then his lite already led in renowneandglory ) I finde theſe words inler- 

ted. But [know it were more credit for mee ſoto cogthen te ſay ſo;howbert ſuch deſire 1 

hane thereto, as becauſe 1cannotin deedeperforme it, ſome pleaſure yet 1 thought to 
reac, by talking onely of ſopleaſant a matter. So great athing was rett in his con- 
cet, a5 the ſame becauſe hee could not indeed attaine vnto; yet in worde hee 
| thoughttoioy init, and hethat ſaw cuen all things depend of him, being able 
| indeed to make happy or inſortunate whomſocuer,or whenloeuer hepleaſed, 
| tookegreat pleaſure toremember the day and time, when hee ſhould docofhis 
| ownegreatneſle, and become hisowne man : hee had tried what ſwcate and 
| ſwincke his eſtate (which all mendeemed to be ſo good and glittering, didcoſt 

| himro maintaincit: and how much priuy hartburning, and heart aking toit, 
dayly harboured, being forced to make warre firſt with the Citizens of Rome, 
then with his fellow ofhcers, Jaſtly with his kindred, ſhedding bloud by ſea and 
land in CMzcedonra, Sicilia, A gypt, Siria and Aſa, courſed almolt throughout 
ail Countries, yea and when hce had thusglutted himfelfe in a manner with 
Romane ſlaughter, hee was forced to turne himſelfe againſt forraine nations: 
And being likely to quiet ſome troubles in the Alpes, hauing vanquilhedother 
| enemies that diſturbed this his peaceable and {ctled Empire, while hee ſet for- 

| ward to cnlarge the ſame beyond Rhenws, Euphrates and Danubius at homeeuen 

| 


inthe City, ACurens, Cepio, Lepians, and the Egnaty prepared armes againſt 
him: yea, and hauing ſcai{ly tully eſcaped theſe their attempts, his daughter 
[:/11,and many noble young gentlemen (knitin league by reaſon of their too 
much tzmiliarity with that looſe lewd Lady) beganneto beeterrible vntothe 
Father,who intheir opinion lived ſomewhat toolong : after whom alſo Fulws 
cauſed her husband Amthonieto take weapon againſt him, no hiſtory ſheweth | 
why. All which Hres when hee had cut away, with theparties alſo in which 
they were, yet lil] there roſe new, not vnlike a body too full of humours, 
whereot alwayes ſome one part or other breaketh our continually into 2 
lickneſſe : whereforc hee wiſhed toliuein reſt, the onely hope and thought 
whereof, was the onely caſe of all his labours, and this one thing was the 
dayly prayer -and deſire of him, who was able otherwiſe to make cuer 

man maſtcr of his deſires beſide himſclfe. CAtarcus Cicero long time tol- 
ſed vppe and downe betweene Catiline and Clodius, betwixt Pompey al 

Cra//us, who were his open enemies, the rcſt his doubtfull and vncertaine 
fricnds, whileſt hee wreſtled with the common wealth,and labourcd to hold 
it vp, that now was running moreand more to ruine, was at [ength ouerborne 
and forced to yecld to the burthen of it, being neither quict in proſperity, nor 
patient inthe contrary : this Ar. Cicero, how often not without cauſealſodoth 
| heedeteſtthar his office borne as Con/ul,which till then ar firſt, hee never cea- 


ſed rocommend without end, which in truth hee did not without cauſe cx- 
| . coll 
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' Ofthe fbarenes of Life, 


| tol l, whes ts ſpake moſt of it. What dolctull ſpeeches falles hee into in one 


' his ſonne the yonger Pompey renacd his fathers quailed quarrel inthe parts of 
| Spaine? Aske yoa, quoth hewhat I make here, Theepe my ſelfe to my Tuſculane now 
| atlength halſe become mine owne man :adding allo other things inthe forclaid ler 
| rer, whercin both hce bewaileth his time foreſpemt, he complaineth ofthe pre- 
{*nt,and deſpaireth of any good in the timetocoene : hee calleth himſelfe now 
| halfe his owne, where intruth no Wiſe man cuer could vie ſo baſe and faviſh a 
rerme, who will ncuer bee ſolittle as halte his owne, bur alwayes will be whole 
his owne, hisowne entirc, free from others becke and boordeyhisowneto vic 
with little reckoning,what others account therof; for what needeth he regard 


doth or ſhould do. 
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$ luis Drnſ«s,onc of the anceſtors of Lives, 4nevſins his Emprefle,a 
hote ſpirited, anda very vchement fiery humord man , having 
put new common wealthes in the peoples head, and ſtirde a new 
the old tumults of the two brethren, the Gracchi being manned 
almoſt with all the power that 7jalzecould make, — not yet 
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 delire;nor had he yet the liberty ro lcaue in the middeſt, hee fell in deteſtation 
of his owne vnquiet ſtate fromthe day of his birthtill then,and is ſaide to have 


| vttered theſe very words : 1am only he 1 think that newer yet had leane to play, nonut 


when Iwasa boy : for indeed being vnderage, and comming butaschildrendid 
into the Senate with his father, he preſumed to ſpeake to iudge inthe behalfe 
of divers men, and laide his creditc on the matrer in ſo vehement a ſort, that it 
was ſaide, many iudgements were giuen wholly as it pleaſed him. Whether 
would not ſo young an aſpiring humor, if it had continued, for well aman may 
conie&ure, ſo ſoone ripe a ſtirring head muſt necdes growin time to the great 
| hurt, publike or priuate, ſome where or other, and therefore too too late hee 
' made complaint, he had never yetleave toplay, who was ofachild fo trou- 
blous, and importunate to the State where heelived, as bee was. Some make 
queſtion ifhe did not kill himſelfe or no: for a wound hee hadin hisgroine, 
which was his death : what time though ſome men doubted, whether hc had 
laine himſclfe or no, yet all men thought it high time for him foro bee diſ- 
patched, It were ncedeleſſe here ro reckon more of this fame humor, who be- 
ing inthe eyc of other men moſt fortunateand happy, notwithſtanding gave 
trucreſtimony againſtthemſelues, ingreatbatred and miſtike of all that ever 
they had done; but with theſg complaints of theirs, they did neyther alter o- 
thers, nor amend themſclues: for the words ſometime brake fromthem,to the 
| ſenſe Thapeſaid : yet their deſires kept on the old vnconſtantcourſe, and were 

no changelings, which ſort of life aſſurcdly mightit poſhbly continue a thou- 
land yeerc or more, yet willit ſceme inthe end to have beene but very ſmall, 
and of no continuance.and all theſe ſeverallconceits,whatage or great account 
oftime wll they not conſume? Surely theſe few yecres allotted vs, albcit na- 
| ture thinke them long, & reaſon amplifiethe courſe ofthem, yer muſtit needs 
 ſceme quickly gone, for weetakeno holde of them, wee ſtay them not,nor lay 
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| piſtleto 4/#cus, vpon thenewes that Powpeythefarher was vanquiſhed, when | 


| what others ſay,who trcadeth fortune vnder foot, as cucry wiſe man cyther | 
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| wel weighed the end of things, which now hee could not accompliſh to his 
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we hands on them, being things more quicke inriddance then any thing elſe in | 
all the world: yea,we ſuftcr them to palle,asit rhey were ſcarce worth thelgo- ; 
king after,or elſe were caſie to be recouered ; ſothat in concluſion ,all men doe | 
conteſſe,the bulicd man can ncuer doe any thing well: he cannot learne toliuc | 
eo himſelfe,nor to be freed from the vnprofitabic cares of this world ; tor his | 
minde being in a manner,as we ſceitis, poſſcſt with ſuch 'vnprofitable Jabours, | 
it is not apt tor any good thing, but deſpiſcth ir, as the ſtornacke doth miſlike 
with meate that1s alrcadic oucrladen. And yet better can heiearne any other 
thing almoſt inall the world,thenintend to learne to line ; which isalmoſt the 
| hardcit knowledge that you can deuiſe, 
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W23&< Ther Artes haue their profeſſors enough in cuery corner ; which 
Wl $2 Y* arts ſome boyes have learned fo pertettly and well,as they could 
X27) & tcach them toranecd. Toliuca man multlearne cuen all his life 
long: & that which happily you wil rather wonder at,all our life 
ITE we may |carn inthe end how to die. And of ſomany great men 
as deſpiſed all lets & ttops,deſpiting riches,Offices and all voluptuouſncs,doiug 
nothing alltheir lite Jong, but learning ſti] to liue;yer divers were there amongft 
thom,that departed this mortalitic,confeſſing they had notthen as yet cometo 
the knowledge : {0 tarre offarethelſe our buſte brains tromatrayning therunto. 
So that truſt me,very wile is he , and a man aboue the common caſc and capa- |. 
citicot men he mult needs be aſſuredly,that ſpends amiſſe no ior of all his daies; 
and theretore longclt is hislife, who ſpends all his lite, be it much or be it litle, in | 
his owneaftaires,and hath neyther mil-ſpent with folly,nor loſt by idleneſle a- 
ny houre thereof, and much lcfie hath intended any other mcn or matters, 
 thinbimſelteand his,dceming nothing in this world worth cxcbanging of his 
 Jeiſure for it; which his Jeifurc he did ſpare as a thing moſt precious. Andto 
this manl ſay his life was long cnough,whereas on the contrary part,thoſe men 
may well complaine of ſcarcitic, who ſpend much time in matters popular, to 
their truit none at all,or very little,and yet they vnderſtand not their ownlolle. 
; Ottentimes you [hallhearegreat men ( whom good fortunc is a burden to) 
; mid{crt their route of ſuiters, cauſes, ations and other miſeries ( which great 
| port makes notwithſtanding to ſceme felicities) cry opt, 7 cannot be ſuffered toliue 
| ron ſelfe? All thele men that ſeeke thy helpetodoe them picaſure, draw thee 
from thy ſelfe. That defendant,how many daics did he bereaue thee off ?and 
| how many daics that other ſtanding to be Conſul ; as alſothatolde Gentiewo- 
; man, whohath troubled thee with the proouing ſo many of her husbands. 
| Wills? As alfothat olde Gentleman, whom thou viſiteſt in his ſickneſſe, which 
; he Qoth yet but counterfeir,to ſergreedy mindes on edge, to long for that hee 
lcaucth :and thargreat friends of thine, who yet reckes not otherwiſe of ſuch 
fricndsas thou art, then onely to be credited by thy courting andattending 
him. And hauing caſt thy dayes inthis manner of account, ſee how few dayes 
| and how foolifh aremainder of them comes to thy fhare, He that now hath 
| Eot the Office he was long aluiter for,is by and by contented to be rid of it, and 
| faith,0h when 1. / this geere come to an end? Another ſues to the Senate, that hee 
| may beatcoſtto provide Playes for the people,and was wondrous ioyfullehen 
| when cave was giuen him,then foto ſpend his money; arſd yet ſhortly after he 


cryeth | 
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' cryeth,0h when ſhall [ be ridofthem? A third, whom euery Clyent ſcekes to rc-. 
taine in counſel}, who filsthe barre when he commeth, and eaues cuery Court | 
empty at his rerurne,faith,0h when willthis tearme be at an end? T hns euery man | 


| 
, 
| 


| 
þ 
| 
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 Ofthe fhormes of Life. : 


ſets life ar naught, whiles he defireth things future, and is gluttcd withthe pro- 
ſent ; but he that turneth every moment ro ſome good purpoſe, thar diſpoſcth 
of eucry day,as he would of all his life,this mandoth neyther feare nor with for 
ro morrow : for whatis there wherein any hourecan breed him new delight ? 
He knowes that all is vanitie : he hath had his wiſhes his bellie fill ; forthe rel! 
let fortune doeas herſelfe ſhall pleaſe y his reſt, his ſtocke is ſafe. This man may 
haue his daics inlarged I confeſle, but leſſethey ſhall not be,nor indeed inlurocy 
otherwiſe,then more meat may be ſet before him who is now already filled 
and can cate no more. 


CHAP VE ht. 


Nd therefore ncuer ſay , This man hath lived long : his white 
head, his wrinckled face imports the ſame; for whether heliucd 


long or naghou knowelt not: but long indeed I confeſle,thou ſcelt 
that he hath beene. For how canſt thou ſay that he hath failed 
much,whom a cruel| tempeſt takes immediately, as ſoone as he is 
, out ofthe havens mouth, &aftermuch hurly-burly , much traucrſing his way, 
and beating vpand downe,it brings him cuen the ſelte-fame way backe to the 
' haven thar even now he went our of ? 'T his man hath not much failed , but 
' much bath he beene beaten. And here I often maruell much, when I ſce ſome 
, menſocarneſtly deſire reſt and reſpite,the men that they deſire it of being both 
ſoealie to be intreated,and ſo vnable to hinder it or keepe them from it : the 
thingin whoſe reſpe& they wiſh for reftand leiſure ſo greatly as they doe,doth 
much concerne them, I meane both the — and the granter : thething ir 
ſclfeis Time,and yet they wiſh fur it ſocoldly,or rather ſo indifferent!y , as if it 
wereathing of no valueat all; ſolirtle doe they weigh the thing which yer in- 
deede is moſt precious. And indeed this onething greatly decctueth them, be- 
cauſe time is not ſubie&rto their ſenſes, nor is itcalte by eye to iudge thereot; 
 andtherefore no man accounts more of it then ofa very baſe matter, orrather a 
| thing worthy no mans moncy. Euery new-yeares tide our Romanes vſe to 
recaine gifts and preſents of mightie men, in reſpec whereofthey bindethem- 
lelues rodance attendance on the givers,to beſtow theirlabour,their paineand 
dligenceat anothers devotion all the yeare after; nomanvaluing the time hee 
muſt beſtow : for the ſame they vic and abuſe many times fo laviſhly, as ifin- 
deedit coſt them nothing.Bur ifrhe meancſt man amongſt them ſhould chance 
tobe ſicke, if dearh come neerer then they were aware of, ſee what ſuit ſtraight 


keifthey doe not offer gladly all the wealth they are worth, to redeeme their 
lke,ſodiucrsand ſodiftcrent be their deſires, Andifit wereaseaſic toſay what 
| yeares cach man harh in future timerolive, as it is eaſie to tel] you how many 
 behath livedalready : how would: fome mentremble that ſhould ſee fo few 
yeares remaining ; and how chary would they be in beſtowing them ? And 
yetnotwithſtanding contrariwiſe,itisan calle matter to order char we ſee is cer- 
| taine : and morecauſchave weto be charie ofthat, which we know not how 
| ooneit will be plenty. Nor are wee yet to thinkethey know not whata _ 
| this 


— 


they make to (anna gr :orifrhey fzare the puniſhment of death by law, | 
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| this time is which we ſpeake of: for their common words ot courtclie to their 


' gation of our daycs,and of an Ofaice,neyther Prince nor people can glue itthce 
| the ſ-cond time, but cuen as it begun from the firſt moment, ſo ſhall it ſtillcon- 
| tinue. Ye ſhalltake vp Inncat noplace,how then? forſooth thou art Occupi- 
| cd andthy life haſts away,and death ſhal come cuen then when thou lcaſtdrea- 


| things turure. Nor is there any greaterimpediment why wee liue not out of 


their owneconceits ; and indcede the greateſtloſle of our lite is delay, which 


| not handes vponir 3 and if thou doelay handes vpon ir, yet nenertheleſle it fly- 


— —_— CITI 


; *Ongin ſvch anumber ? Hetalkerh with thce of dayes , and af dayes allo now 
; fleeting. Norisit doubt, but as he ſaith, each mo happic-day leaues'v5 beſt 


| belt friends,are theſe; 1 would goc,l would ride, I would:iſpend a moneth to. 


pleaſure thee : &indeed ſogþey do tor other men, though they perceiueit nor, 
or rathcrthcy looſe ſo much of their owne, without cy ther turning it to their | 
fricnds behoofe , or percciuing the lofle thereof in themfclues; which makes 
them take the loſſe in better part, becauſe they donor tecleit. Howbeitno man | 
will reſtore thee thy time againe. Thy dayes ſhall thil goon as they haue done | 
hithcrto,nor canit thou cuercither recail trmeſpent,or cauſc it for time preſent | 
to ceale to ſpend : no, thy dayes [hall make no morc noylethen yet they have | 
done; nor {hall they giue more warning of their ſwittnes now then cucr. Time 
{11211 ſide and ill lay nothing as it hath done alwayes. Iti3notlike theproro. 


meit ofit; and wilt thou,or hauc thouno willto it, thou muſt yet needes in- 
tend 1t. 


CHAP. FAs 


EE Anany mortall man,be he neuerſo wiſcand politicke,tell vs how 
WE T4: we may more throughly intend our ſcluesthen yet we doe? or 


22S preſcribe vs howto liue hereafter more our owne then yet wee 


NS arc? Nay,themſelues with lofſeof lite are long occupicdin tel- 
cove bh ling how themſclucs will live,and (God wot) long they beabour 


wares away the firſt day,bercauing vs of preſent time whilſt it promiſeth vs 


hand then expeQation,which hangerh alwayes on to morrow : ſothou looſelt 
this day and determineſt what ſhall become of that which fortune is wholly | 
Ladic of,while it paſſeth and lippeth from thee tharthou art. Lord of, What 
hopeſt rhou,whart gapeſt thou tor ? All thatis to comets vncerraine,andthere- 
fore liuc our of band : for thegreateſt Poct that cuer was, as it were by inſpira- | 
tion,giues thee Whollomecouncell, ak 


Onr happieit dayes doe paſſe fromws poore mortall men 
Firit,and before the ret. EO bo 


And therefore why delayeſt thou? Why ſtayeſt thou? Life flieth if thov lay | 


eth ; andtheretore ſtriue thou alwayes with the ſwiftneſſe of time, and bcas 
ſwittin vſage and turning it to profite,as thou wouldeſt be quicke to draw W+ | 
ecr out of a River that thou kneweſt would not continue in his running. And 
in this, well ſaiththe Poet, he callcth them nothappy yeares, but happy Qaies, 
thercby hitting vs in the teeth with our infinite conceit of time to come. Why 
doeſt thou in ſecurity and in ſuch diſpatchof time. ſo leiſurely dreame ofmo- 
ncths and yeares, yea,and draw thy ycaresalſo (to pleaſe thy fancic withall)io 
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| nortallmen, who arc dayly more and more buſicd each day then other, who : | 
; age breakes in vpon, not hauing yct put off our childiſh afteRionsgto the which | 
; wee come vnready and vnarmed for it, for we hauenought read y for it, but it 
' lights vpon vs vnawares, before weedreamr ot ir, nor did we feeleit comming 
| day by day as wee ſhould, bur ir fares with vs likechoſe men whome atale or 

ſome pleaſant matter read,or other meditation decciueth in their iourney, fo 
| that they know & ſce they arc comero their iorneyes end,bcfore they thought 
; that halferhcir way was ſpent thitherward,cucn ſothis daily quickeraceot our 

life, which as well wee paſſcon ſleepe, as we doe awake,it ſhewcs-nor it ſelfeto 
vs,whiles wee bee occupied, butin the end when it is gone. | 


| 
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2,3 Nd that] faide, if would follow by peeccmeale as I might; I 
Wag could tinde great reaſon why to prone the bulied mans lite thor- 
>@ tcit as | ſaic. Fabianus was wont to ſay (who was none of theſe 
a C&S great formal] talkative Philoſophers, but one of thoſe formed | 
Warne" tormer aged, true and plaine Philoſophers) !Ve ſhould fight againſt 
| eſſe tons,not by flight but by might, not by eajie & gentic venues, but with all the force 
' we can make. Ie ſhould ſfrine to beat aowne their ſenſeles Irmy,tor touching would not 
 helpethematter, they muſ} bee ſtrongly jet on : yerto ſhew theſe men their crror, 1 
| will not onely inueigh at themvin bitter manner, but I will ſtrive plainely and 
ſenfiblie to teach them this their folly, All ourlifeisdiuided into three parts, 
that is.that was,and that is to come, that wee doe God knowes is ſhort, that we 
| ſhall doe is doubrfull, that wee haue done is out of doubr:for inthis laſt indeed, | 
| dame fortune hath loſt her force,norca ir now be pur inthe power of any thing 
| tomake vndone; & yer thistime the bulicd man hath wholy loſt;for he hathno 
 leaueto look back,or ifonce he baveleaſure,yct {mal} pleaſure tikes he to record 
 athing paſt, which hc hath ſuch reaſon to repent him of: for little luſt he needs 
' muſt have to cal ro mind time miſpert, which he dares not now vnfold again,tor | | 
 feare the fau!ts,which at the time vnder colour of delight hee was content to 
' commit, by new handling become more manifeſt, & thew themſelues in their 
kind; and indeed no man doth willingly ſtraine himſclte to looke backeward 
' but ſuch an oneas doth all thinge: vader guard, andin awc of his owne con- 
ſcience, which is neuer deceived, Heethat hath in tnany things deſired with | 
' ambition, deſpiſed with diſdaine, conquercd with infolency , couſined with 
ſubtlety, ſcraped ro him with couetou ſneſſe, miſpent by prodigality, this man 
muſtneeds bee much afraid rorecall himſelfe romemory. And yet this recapi- 
wulation of time paſt and ſpent, is thetime already ſhriucd, already palt all | 
chance, and fearc of change, free from fortunes counterbuſtes , out of danger | | 
| cyther of penury,of feare or ſickneſle ; this cannot beediftempered, norrtaken 
; from vs, butremaincth our perpetyall and impregnable poſſeſhon : daycs are 
preſent neuer more then one and one,and they by momentsalſo : but of time 
' paſt many monethes, many yeeresat your commandement,are ready preſt ata 
becke ; they arecontentyou looke on them, you handle them, and hold them, 
; which the buſicd man is neuer wellat leaſuretoperforme : none but rhe quict 
| carelefſe man can fetch a vagary leaſurely throughoutall parts of his life; rhe 
| buſicd mind is(in a manner) ringdeand yokte for rowting ; he cannot bow nor | | 


bend, norintend tolooke backe, and ſuch mens lives (inke into a bottomleſle | | 
 —— 
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| pit or gulfe : bur cucn as it doth not profite thee to have powred to thy be- 

hoofe never ſo much in quantity of any thing whatſocuer, neuer ſo good in 
quality, ifthou haue nor wherein to holde itand preſcrue it : ſolittle booteth 
ir thee, how long time thou haſt tolive, ifthou haſt not whereinto holdeit,or 
beſtow itz but letteſt time flit away through thy fancy ſhaken, chinked and tor- 
tered delires. Now the preſent time is ſhort,and ſoſhort,that ſome men thinke 
itin a manner nothing, torit iseuer flitting: itrunnerh,it huddles forward,and 
ir ceaſeth (ina manner) before it come, nor doth it otherwiſe make ſtay, then 
the world or the ſtarres, whoſe never reſting rowlihg, neuer ſtands in one place 
long: and yet this onely preſent time belongs tothe bulied man, which ir ſelfe 
is yct ſo ſhort as it cannot haue hands Jaid on it,& yer it amongſt ſo many mat- 
| ters ſlippes away cre weare aware of it, 


A. 


CHAP. AL 
CNGY Ta word,wilt thou ſcc how little while theyliue: no morc but 
NE De ſee how delirous they bee til! roliuc yet longer? oldelayed vp, 
EY va Fo aged Syers, yetccaſcnot {till ro begge one yeerc, yet more and | 
DC (A more: yea their conceit ſtill runneth, they are yonger then they ; 
G6 cM . L 
ſeeme for ; they feed themſelues withlcaling,and ſuch a pleaſure 
they take to belie their age, asif their deſtiny and death would come ſo much 
the lacer for their falſe belyingit z and let any weakeneſſe giue them bur neuer 
lo :ittlea warning of their mortalities;how fearcfully they dic,not as ifthey did 
depart, but as if will they,nill they, they were pulled out by the cares, then they 
crie; whit fooles were weethat tooke no pleaſurein life, then they vow, they 
will lueat hearts eaſe, then they ſee how in vaine they ſought for that they 
could not cnioy : then they acknowledge all their labour was to ſmall effe&t: 
butthey that live to rhemſclues in ſeuerall, tending to no mans buſineſle be- 
l1des, whatlets vs to account their lives large enough ? none of it is loſt ormil- 
ſpent, here and thcre in other matters none of it is hazarded at fortunes com: | 
mand: noughtis loſt by negligence, novght is givenaway by largeſſeto other | 
| mens vſes, nought is loſt as ſuperfluous, but cucry iot or moment of it is coun- 
red good reuenue: and therefore life thus fpent, bee it neucr ſolittle, is enough, 
nor will a wiſe man fearc atany time without fearcto die. Bur here you aske 
mee whom I call the buſied man? thinke not I meane onely ſuch as cyther arc 
attended on by great troupes of ſuitors, with great pompe and countenance, or 
with ſome ſh2w of baſe and ſeruile nature, waite all day vpon others, who for | 
dutics ſake are called abroad to attend atothersdorcs, or ſuch as doc waite all | 
the wecke long vpon the owtred, togaine a penny at that vnſcemely ſale. No, 
ome mens belt leaſure even at home in their gardens of ſport and pleaſure, e- 
ven a bed, or where elſe a man may be ſaid to bee at reſt and leaſure; yet 15 1: 
 a!l conſumed (as I ſaid) with buſineſſe, yea themſelnes arc a trouble vnto | 
themſelves, whoſelife I call not leaſureable, or full of leaſore, but an idle kinde | 
| 


_—_ 
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of buſines rather. 
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CHAT XIE 


| Z get prizes at wrallling?or is ſuruaying eyther his ſhcepe or his land, or 
| other reuenues?or ſayelt thovu,he is atleaſure, chat cueryday ſpends an howre or 
wointhe Barbers ſhop, cutting euery day down again that grew the night before? 


d Alleſt thou him at quiet, who with great care ſeekes in all corners for | 
the mettall that was made at the butning of Corinth? and ſpends the 
W 2 more partot his time in ſearching out amonglt ruſtie copper, to lee if 

; he can light on any of it?or annoints his ſeruants whom hee keeps to | 


deviſing vpon cuery haire he hath, whether ir be better to cutit, or lct it grow?cha- 


curious, becauſe he thoght he had a man of diſcretio in hand to cut, whoare ſtraight 


knot therof fall not round ina ring ? of which ſortof curious tools,ſome had rather 


finglike a yong Emperour, if the Barber were bur neuer ſolittle negligent, or lefle | 


' maycs ingreat rage, it neucr {0 litt]ef their Jouc-locks be nipped away?or it eucry | 


| kediforder in the common wealththcy live in,then in their haire?& had rather [ce 
 theirlocks kept taire,then regard their own health?and carc more to be accounted a 
| neat nice tellow,then to haue the voyce for honeſty?doeſt thou ſay that this man is 
atreſt and leaſure ?ſo wholy buſted and occupied betweene the combe & the glaiſe? 
orthat he ts ſo,that ſpends his time in making, hearing, & learning ſongs, forcing his 


' they {til were tinning,or ſtriking time ina ſong: who bee they vied ina matter of nc- 
| uer ſo great importance, yea, ſometimes ſad and ſorrowfull, yet are cuer and anon 
reſounding ſome peece ofa ſong or other? theſe men(lay I)haue not leaſure, bur are 


' pleaſure or vacation;I ſee them ſtill ſo caretull how their Plate and their ſeruices,and 
; their ſeruants may in decent manner become the fcaſt, where hencethey ſeeke the 
; nameof fine neat tellows,& fo curiouſly they regard this fond humor of their own, 
| they neyther cate nor drinke in quiet for it. Nor account I them their owne men, 
| whoall day long iog vp and down from this friend tothat in their coaches and wa- 
| gons,and will not mifle an howre of theirdayly gaddings in them, but haue their ſer- 
| uants to aduertiſe them, it is now time to bath, to ſwim.to ſup; yea ſo much they 
give them(elues ouer vnto this idle vaine, that of themſelues they know not,or will 
keme to be ignorant when themſclues are an hungred ? 
CHAP. XIII. | 
N. T were Jong to run ouer theſe fellows one by one, wholeliues have bin 
$0) age ſpenteither at T ables,or at Ball, or in baſting themſelues againſt the 
»! [CP ſunne; I cannatcall them leaſurable , whole pleaſures put them to 
Þ ſuch painand buſineſle. As for them thar ſpend their dayes in vnpro- 
firable ſtudies, no man doubts ,but that with much a doe, they doc 
nothing, of which ſort there are many now amongſt vs Romanes. It was the Gre- 
cians old diſcaſe to beat their brains in finding out how many Rowers 71y;/es ſhip 
had? whether is or Odyſſes were formoſt written ? or whether one man writthem 
both?and many ſuch like queſtions, which whether you keepe the knowledge of the 
| toyour ſelfe or no,they neithergreatly benefit your conſcience ro keepe them, nor 
| ſeem you betrerſcholler to know them, but rather ſomewhat buſicr or more curi- 
' ous then others. And euen this vain defireto learne things needles poſſeſſeth now 
the Romanesalſo. When I was laſt in Rome, T heard a learned manreckon vp, what 
things cach Roman Captain had firſt been author of; Duilrw firſt did winne in hght 
by ſea: Curius Dentarus firſt did lead Elephants in triumph;and theſe things though 
' they tend nottotrueglory indeed, yet they belong in ſome ſortto marrers politike, 


bulied with a necdles & thriftles labour, whoſe time of teaſting,I count not time of 
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voyce,(which of nature is beſt and ealieſt ſo to be kept when itis tull and plaine) into | 


akinde of warbling or reliſhing againſt nature? whoſe fingers are cucr going, as if 


— 


ey 


Such knowledge will not profit much;yetdorh it leade vs forwardin a fort with a | 
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ctty pleaſant diſcourſing vanity. Grant wealſo them leauc to ſearch what man trſt 
#P perlwaded the Romans togo to {ca.One Clasaius torfooth it was, whom Ley ther- 
| torecalled Caudex, becauſe any building much of boords, was then called in Latine | 
| Caudex,and bookesof Record, are allo at this day called Cores, and boatcs or cray- | 
ers that carry any thing vp and down the Tzber,are and haue been cucr lince named 
Caudicarie.Be it allonot amitle to know,that Yalerins Cormmnus was the firit that wan 
 Meſſans,and therupon had the name of Aeſ/anz,added in reward of his proweſle, 
which by little alteration of aletrer ortwo is now called Mejjala zthe originall wher- 
ot cucry man 15 not acquainted with. Beare we alſo with himythac ſearcheth how x. 
| Sus firit let Lions looſe to fight in our Romance Circas or Parriſh Garden, what 
 rirae K. Bacebas ſent him dart-flingers to kill them looſe, or as our Forreſters now 
ſpeake to hunt them of torce, where before time they werealwayes preſented tyed, 
| Lervsnorlikewile enquire, 1t it were to the purpoſe,that Pompey cauſed thoſe(who 
| werecondemned)to fight in the ſame Parke with eighteen Elephants. This princi- 
' pall perſon in Rowe(whoamongſt the ancient Chictetaines of warre is renowned 
| byrealon of his bounty, and {ingular mildneſſe in manners) hath ſuppoſed it would 
' bea memorable (pctacle tocauſc meeto dicatter ſome new taſhiov. It is a little 
' matterto make them fight,and to be wonnded in diuers places,he muſt havethem 
; crulhed vnder the inſupportable weight of theſe great and huge creatures: it had 
beene better to hauc buried ſuch a hiſtory,tor fearc leſt afterward ſome other great 
Lord hearing the recitall thereof, ſhould conceive a liking to practiſe the like inhy: | 
maneand barbarous action. O how much doth great ptolperity ouerſpread our vn- | 
Joritanding with darknes! Pompey reputed himlclte equall with the gods, ar ſuch 
timeus he expoſed ſo many troups of poor men to ſauage beaſts,that were brovghr 
from forraincountries& when he cauſed a mortall tight to be performed between 
creaturs ſodifterent, ſhedding much bloud in the preſece of the Romanpeople;whe 
a5 he himſclte an onafter was to be reduced ro that neceſſity to thed others: but hee 
himlelfa!ſo (decciucd by the diſloialty of the councel of Aegypr)was ſtabbed by one 
that had ſerued vnder him & then vnderſtood that at laſt how vaine that ſurname 
| 9t Great was, which wasattributed vnto him by others. 
CHAP. XII 
Vrtoreturn vnto my purpoſe, & to ſhew in other recitalsthe ſuperfiy- 
; ous diligence of others, the ſamediſcourſeaboue mentioned, reporteth 
[N80 that Aezeins having conquered the Carthaginians in their quarrels for 
+ WH Stetliag was the only man that cuer led 120. Elephants captiues before 
== 22 his chariot:hetoldealſo,how Sy was the laſt Romane that cnlarged 
thc common or void ground without the wals of Rome(which was not ſuffered to 
be gonoamongitour anceſtorsfor any conqueſt or land gotten in any Country,but 
only in 74/9, thovgh $1/{s: conqueſts,were all ofthem our of 7tely we know, which 
Point was yer more worth the knowledge,then how the hill CAuentinus was with- 
Ont tc compalle of this ground. I ſpeake of without the wals;, for one of theſe two 
reafons,cyther tor that the people ſcucred themſelues fromthe Senate into thishill, 
v $372 Senators would have madea law,that no Patritius or Senators child ſhold 
M2T71WIER Hm or her that was not fo, or for that the vultures, (whoſ'c flight Ro- 
4+. Odierucd, when he buile this Ciry)did not compas in this hill with the other 
x. Many more curious points did this man declare, which it hee did not invent," 
ver 24.00 1tiebcrrer;for grant all theſe nice points to be written in 200d ſoorh, yet 
| prav vou what amifſes doc any of them mend?whoſe deſires doe they miniſh!or 
0 by them is madeeyther more couragious,or iuſter, or more liberaſ/?mine old 
11209 #212075 was wont to doubt, whether it were better bee ignorant, of t0 


£n20Ow ſuch vanitics. But I take them. to beeleafurable, ' that oy m—_ 
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: O/the /hortnes of Life. « 


 com2, which no time preſent can conſume, nor no time tgcomediminith, and | 


wholly exerciſe themlſelues in celeſtiall contemplation; for ſuch men do not 


onely vſerheir owne time well, but they alſo addetherero the ages ſpent be-. 


torc they were Lorne, and enioy them alſo as their owne, yea all the tamous 
\ccorders of moſt ſacred opinions,were after a ſort, as it ſeemeth euen borne 
torcbem,and 1n a manner prepared the way tor them how to liue the better. 
ihich worthy writers bring vs with much caſc and little labour to moſt wor- 


rot from chings doneor ſaid in any ageere wee were borne, they admit vs vnto 
]rhings, ycait wee Juſt by the greatnefſe of an heroicall minde ro paſle the 


narrow bounds of mans weake reach, wee hauc time inoughto doe fo if wee | 


liitour ſelues. W hy then leaue we not this brittle tranſitory time ot life, and 
why berake wee vs not wholly{(atleakt in minde and copgitationtorhele intinite 
and cuerlaſting matters, which we haue in common with bettcr natures. T hcſe 
' menthat run continually courting and waiting alwayes vpon great men, trou- 
bling others & themſelues in their ſo doing, when they hauegonea madding, 
and dancd attendance atal mens dores,nort ieauing any great man vnwaited on, 
when they haue done theirdayes labour in ſaluting them, how many I pray 
you canthey have viſited of ſo inftinit & butie a number of great men in Rome? 
{\mong which great mighty ones, howmanyarc there, whom for becauſe,that 


either they were a fleepe, or otherwiſe occupicd, or not at leaſureto intend- 


them, they could not therefore be admitted to ſpeake with all? how many are 


| there, whoatrcr that they haue long been waircd for,come out, and fodainly | 


looke vpon them,and are gone againe ? nay; how many arethere that ſhunne 
totaketheir way through ſuch troupes, as come to waite vpon them tothe hall 
 orScnate? and rather take ſome backe-wayes through ſome ſecret by-corner, 
 andIcauethem all, asif it were not much more vnſcemelv,and worſe manners 
ofthe rwaine inthis ſort, rather to coſen them by avoiding them when they 
 wereonce admitted? then abſolutely to keepe them our betore they ca mezand 
yet how many arcthere that hauing ſearhy ſlept outtheir yefterdayes ſurter; 
 yetbreake their fleepe poore ſoules themlelpes to waitc ill it pleaſe another to 


fort, by their names of thegreat men, altgf hce bath had the ſame a thouſand 
times put into his head by ſome prompter or other : "bur indeede it wee will 
 needes danceattendance with fruit, I tel] you they waite wiſcly that dayly 
court Zens, Pythagoras, Democritus,and thereſt the pillars of good learning z 
thatendeauor to make Ari/fotle,und Theophraſtus wellknown vnto them. None 
 ofthcſe but will be alwayes at leaſure to intend thee: none but will diſmiſſe 

- | theea man happier for x ſe]fe,and more in lque with him-for his company, 


| focuer thou wilt goe, come at midnight or at midday, any man may ſpeake 
| with them. None of theſe will force thee to dicbcfore thy time,as great Prin- 
' ces doe of their moſt faithfull ſeruants, but cucry;one will inſtru thee how to 
die; none of theſe will ſpend or take away anyiat of thy dayes, but arcallra- 

ther ready ro beſtow their time on thee, thou necdeſt nor. feare what thou 
aieſt in cheir company ; yea nocnemy of thine ean ſuſpe@t hoe for being of-. 
ten withthem. tf " 
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thy matters brought by them our of darkencſleinto light, yea they keepe vs 


riſe; like forſooth for their paines to bee ſaluted in ſome rechlcſle or proud 


— 


————_ 


then thou waſt at thy firſt comming. T hey willnot lettheegoe empty, when- | 


685 | 
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CHAP. XV. 


C SF theſe thou mayeſt obtaine whatſoeuer thou wilt ; nor will 

AT p they be in the faulrif thou take not of them as much as thou art 
S 33 E able: Oh how happy is that olde manthar hath ſpent all his 
d 3// dayecs in the ſeruice ofthem ! hee is ſure of ſecret triends with 

"IK whom he may conſult in great things or ſmall, whoſe counſaile 
he may aske eucry houre at his pleaſure,trom whom truth he ſhall heare with- 
out vpbrayding,praiſe without flatterie,and whom well he may imitate with- 
out note ot apiſhneſſe, We ſay commonly we could not chuſc of whom wee 
would be borne : bur of ſuch we came as our fortune was we ſhould come: bur 
inthis caſe yet we may chuſeof whom we will be borne. Theſe worthy wits 
and writers hauetheir ſtocke and familics; chnſe of which thou wilt be, and 
thou {hilt be not onely ofhis name, bur his ſucceſſor alſo for his wealth and 
liuelyhood, which is alſo commonly the more ample, among the moreir is di- 
| vided: theſe will leadetheeto eternity , and will ft thee vp ſo high,as whence 
| no manliving ſhall beeable to remoue thee. And this is onely the way to 
ſtretch out thy morralitie, yea, tochange it into immorrtalitie if any therebe. 
Honoursand other monuments,whar cuer cither ambition hath by Law eſta- 
bliſhed,orcoſt hath built,do quickly periſh. Time weares out all things, yea,and 
| ſooneſt weareth thoſe things which it hath made hallowed; only wiſdom can- 
not be hurt nor impaired any way.Notime preſent can conſume it,nor time to 
comdiminilh it,the longer it lafteth the more it is ſtill regarded;for enuy touch- 
eth onely things neerein memory.and more abſo]Jutely do we reuerence things 
farther off, And ſo we ſee the wiſe-manslife is large enough, he is notincloſed | 
- | asothers arc, butis onely freed from the lawes, that otherwiſe mankinde is 
ſtreightncd withal: yea,all time doth yeeld vnto him, as it yeeldeth we confeſle 
tothe godsthemſclues, Time is paſt: this conſideration doth him good. Time 
is come: this he vſeth. Time will come : he preventeth it; and thus compa- 
ringtime with time,makes his life very long,wheras their life is very ſhort, who 
forget the time paſt negle&thar is preſent, and ſcare thetime to come: which 
when ir once is come, too late pooreten they finde, they were all very buſicin 
doing nothing. | 


CHAP XVL 


# Eytherart thou to thinke that by this argument it is approved 

Fell thatthey lcade along life, becauſe ſomerimes they call vpon 

5 death. Imprudencic vexeth them with vncertain affcions,and 

> ſuch as aſſault and encounter thoſe which they feare : they ther- 

4 fore oftentimes wiſh for death, becauſe they fearcir ; neitbcris 
thatan argument likewiſe whercby thou ſhouldeſt be perſwaded that they 
ſhould live long. becaule the diy ſcemeth oftentimes long vnto them, becauſe 
whilſt the appointed houre of fupper time commeth they complaine that the 
houres ſteale on ſlowly. For ifat any time occupations faile them, they ſtorme 
becauſethey are left without bufineſſe and idle: neither know they how they 
may diſpoſc or mlarge the ſame. They therefore intend ſome occupation, and 


all the timethar is betweene, is grievous vnto them , in ſuch ſort vndoubtcdly 
as 


ll 


T. Ofthe ſhortnes of Lifeg 


— 
— 


| 


| ; "og 


| 35 whena dayis } rage wherin thc [word-players are to skirmilh, or when 


| a5aBy appointed time of any other, eyther ſpectacle or pleaſure is expected, | 


hope foris long vnto them. But that time which they loue is {hort and head- 
| long,and becommeth likewiſe more ſhort by their tault, for they flic irom one 
delight to another,and cannor ſercle themſclues vpon one ſort ot pleaſure. The 
dayes are not long vnto them, bur diſpleaſant and tedious. Contrariwile, how 
ſhort thinke _y the nights tobe, which they loſe in embracing their bariors 
and drunkenneſle ? From thence grew the furic of thoſe Poets , who fed and 
flattered mens errors with fables, who tained that Tupiter being bewitched with 
the pleaſure of bis adultcrous embraces, redoubled the night : Whar orher 
thing isit then to animate wickedneſfic ro make the gods the authors of them, 
and togiue an exculablelicenſe toan infirmitie by the example of divinitic ? 
Butcan theſe men findethe nights other then very ſhort, that they buy ar fo 
higha price? T hey loſe the day in expettation of the night, and the night 
' through the feareof the day. Their pleaſures are accompanied with teares, 
burried with diuers diſquict-perturbations; their grearcſt ioy is drowned in 
carctullthought. How long hall this continue ? Becauſe of this paſſion Kings 
hauc bewailed their power; neither did the greatneſſe of their fortune delight 
| them, but the end that was to enſue terrified them. When that moſt inſolcnr 
Perlian King ſpread his army along the ficlds, whoſe number he could nor tell, 
and ſcarcely could he rel] what quantitic ofground would well containe it; it is 
ſaid he wepr,con(1dering that within one hundred yearcs there thould not one 
ofall that number belctraliue: buthc himſcltc that wept was even the man 
that baſtencd all their deaths, as indeed afterwards proued, when as what by 
Land, what by Sea, whatin fight, and what in flight, every mothers ſonneal- 
| moſt, very ſhortly after miſcarried, whom hee tearcd ſhould nor live an hun- 
ared yeares, 


CHAI XYTL 


'$7&F5FF-Oreouer,their ioyes are full of feares, they build them not on ſure 

&\# (24 ground, bur by che ſame vanitie they riſe, by the ſame they tall. 

ANN es | | E TOEY' FIG We ON 

\\/2179 And what will you thinkc of thoſe their times, which in their own 
}£:\/2) (23 confeſlionare vnahappic, it theſe whereof they vauntthemſelucs, 
£::425 and in which they rake themſelues to be more then men, be 
ſcarcely perfe&? Euery higheſt tipe of happineſlc is full of fare ; nor may we 
well intruth lefſe build on any fortune then that which is happieſt. One tree 
Citie necdeth another ro maintaine ir,and having once that we deiired, we arc 
forced {traighrwaycsto deſire anew,to haue whcrewith to maintaine the for- 
mer ſtare: for cuery thing that fortune giuethis vncertaine ; and the higher al- 
waicsthat feliciticis,the necrer cuer isit toa downfall and ruine, And no man 
cantake pleaſure inthe ſtare he knoweth aſſuredly {hall ſhortly tall ; and cher- 
foremoit vnhappy,noronely ſhortis their life who with much adoc procure 
that which with much more labour they muſt poſſeſſe, with much trouble 
compaſling the thing they dclire, bur with much more care continuing the 
thing once gotten zall whichwhile no care 15 had of time,.c f precious time,that 
| neyther ſhall nor can be recouercd againe. Olde bu ineſle breeds new buiines, 
| one hope bringeth forth another,this high deſire makes way for an higher then 


they long and labour to outitrip the houres. Thedclay of all that which they | 
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and getteth his brother to be madenext after him, and ſo from dignitie ws 


| fatisfic himſelfe with ordinary preterments, he choſe wiltully to goe into exile 


| ſureand pleaſure which yet we euery day delire and wifh for. 
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; kept the accounts ofthe Roman Store-houſes, which is as much almoſt asthe 
; accounts in a manner ofall the world ; the ſame I ſay thou haſt kept with ſuch 


| ric halfe-peny: and in this thine office thou haſt won the Joue of all men,wher- 
' in other men could hardly auoide much hatred zand yettruſt me, it isawiſcr 


tableavacation, nor would I haue thee to ſpend the reſidue of thy worthy 


| the corne inthe countrey. Recall therefore this worthy minde ofthine, fit I 
| know forgreateſt matters ; recall it yet from this honourable, yet ſcarce a happy 


— 


Hpctis Annans Seneca 

itto follow it,and ſo no end is ſought ofthe mileries weare in, though cucrie 
day wechange the matter which procureth miſeries. Our owne preferments 
prouc euen burdens to vs; others honours haue coſt vs time to procurethem | 
tor them : nor haue we ſo ſoone left to ſue for our ſelues, but immediately we | 
arc ſuters in the ſame caſe for others. We will pleade no more as Counſellors 
25 it were today; to morrow weare admitted ro the Bench as Tudges; therhirg | 
day happily called to the Councel-rable. Maris js no ſooner diſmiſſed out of | 
warre,butat homcheis in ſuite forthe Conſulſhip. Quintiws is diſmiſſed of his | 
DiQatorſhip to day,not long after he is called from the Ploughes thereto a- 
gaine. Yong Scipzo ſcarce hit for ſucha charge, is ſent againſt the Carthagini. 
ansas it were to day ; he conquereth Henmballand Antiochus, is made Conſull 


= > ———C 
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nitic:and if himſelfe be not the hinderance,in time he ſhall be dignified no lefſe 
then 1upiter,yea,and aftcrthat by his induſtry Rome was deliuercd from the 
fearc of Hanrball,and he returned hometo his wifeand children,he was ftraight- 
wayes occupied in ciuill fations and ſuits for ofhces: and rather then he would 


and was proudethercof; as if forſoorh when happy and fortunate buſineſſehe. 
ganto failehim, he would rather buſie himſelte in vnfortunate proceedings 
then-it ſhould be ſaid he wanted bulines; ſo farre we are from enioying thelci- 


CHAP. XVIII. 


ÞD 1y then,good friend Paulinus , exempt thy ſelfe from thiscom- | 
7g monerrour that poſſeſſeth the world; and now thou haſt beene 

= buficd morethen any of thine equals in age or honour, betake 

thy ſelfe at length into a hauen of quiet,call to mind what ſtorms 

thou haſt endured, what tempeſts, partly for priuate matters,and 

oftentimes for publique affaires thou haſt entangled thy ſelte withall : thy ver- 
tuc hath beene ried ſufficiently in troubleſome vnquiet matters: trie what it 
can doen peace,at home in quiet. T hou haſt ſpent the greater, or atleaſtthe 
better of thine age in publique buſineſſe, in cauſes common to thy wife and 
children, turne ſome part thercof to thine owne vſe, to thine owne be- 
hoote. Iwilh thcenot to betake thee toan idle, or vnlearned, or vnprofi- 


naturc,in ſleepeor other vnſeemely common peoples paſtime, this Icount not 
reſt or quietneſſe. T hou ſhalt finde many greater matters then thoſethar yet 
thou halt beene conuerſant in,to beſtow thy repoſe and leiſure in. Thou haft 


abſtinence asifthey had not belonged to thee, with ſuch diligence as ifthey had 
beene thine owne revenues, and yet with ſuch integritie as ifthou kneweſt well 
it werethe wealth of the Citic and Stateof Rome, and thou to anſwer for cuc- 


part to be able togiue a good account of thine owneſife and living , then ot all 


ſernice 
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- Of the ſhortneſſe of Life. 
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lervice to ſhew thy ſelfe at home a while, & remember thiCwas the finalland 


 no{t principal end of thy creation and firſt being,that inthe end thou ſhouldeſt 


be Surucyorotthe Cities corne, thou muſt propoſe a more priuate, but yera 
 bighcrand betrercalling - nor will there wantany trugall and painefull mento 
| upply rhine othce; lo farre fittcr arc (low and vnwildie jades,or young and vn- 
' ramed Colrsto bearegreat burdens, then the trampling and ſtirring Steede, 
' whoſe lite and aftiuitieno man durſt euercharge with a lumpiſh burden.Be- 
| idesthis,bethink thy ſelfe how much careattendeth thee whilſt thou vndergo- 
ct fogreara charge. T hou haſt to deale with the bellies ofmen. A pcople that 
| endureth hunger isnot ſubteR@ vntoreaſon,neither is mitigated by cquity,nor 
| pacitied by any pralers.Itis not long time (ince that vnder the Emperor Caligu- 
' /4,al.hough now diſpleaſed ( ifdead men hauc any ſenſe) to be dead in a tew 

daycs,andto hauelctt rhe Roman peoplealiue, that there was not found ſufh- 
| cient victualsin the Citie for ſeuen or cight dayes: and whilſt this Prince made 
bridges of boats,and ſported himſelfe withthe meancs and forces of the Em- 
pirc,cthe moſt dreadtull otall other euils,that isto ſay, famine belicged Rome. 
His imitation of a furious and forrain King,and vnhappily puffcd vp with pride 
| well may colt the qucrthrow and famine of hiscountrey, and that which fol- 
| loweth famine the ruine ofall things. What mainde then had they and care, 
| who had thecharge to prouide corne for the common ſtore. They prepared 
| themſclucs to recciue the ſtroakes of fwords,to be toned, burned, and to meete 
with Ca/izyla; yer diſſembled they very carcfully the cure of this euill, that 


rowe ought to applic remedies, without diſcoucrie of the (ickeneſle, as contra- 
riwiſediuers men are dead, becauſe they knew they were licke. 
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Aay<> WA Ftirethy lelfeintothele hauens more calme, more aſſured, and 
d Iz )&) moregreat : thinkeſt thou that togiue order, that the corne bee 
morecloſcd vpin the ſtorchouſes good andcleane without being 
ſpoylcd by the malice and negligence ofthe Porters,in ſuch ſort 

we that wet neither ſeaze or ouerheatit, and conſcquent]y, that it 
returne to hismeaſurc and weight, isathing of as great importance, as when 
thou approacheſt theceleſtiallmiſteries, and when thou commeſt to enquire 
what the nature ofthe Gods is, there will their condition, their forme, the ec- 
{tarc of thy foule, and the places where nature ſhall lodge vs after our deceaſe, 
what it is that ſuſtaineth the moſt weighricft of all che workes of nature in the 


centre of the world, and ſuſpendeth rhe lighter things above, ang carrieth fire | 


vpon high, and exciterhthe ftarres in theircourſes? In briefe, all the reſt tull 
of great miracles : will thou forſaking the carth, rowſe thy mind and conlide- 
ration to theſe things, now,and ſolong as thy bloud is warme,and vigor ſtrong? 
thou muſt aſpireto thar whichis the beſt. An ardent loue of prayſe-worthy 
ſciences, the praQtile of vertue, the forgetfulneſle of paſſions, the ſcience to liuc 
and die well, adeepe repaſtdiſcharged from all worldly affaires, attend thee 


|inſuch amanner of life. True it is,that the condition of all thoſe that are cn- 


tangled with worldly affaires is miſerable : but yet more miſcrableis theeſtare 
otfthoſe men who are not buſied in their affaires, but ſleepe, walke and eate 
according to other mens appetites, andare conftrained to loue and hate _ 

| things 


DIY , 


was hidden inthe intrailes of the Citie; for therearc.ſome infirmities wherun- | 
p, 
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Lucius Annaus Senecaas. 
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things that are. moſt tree of ail others: if ſuch men would know how {hort | 
| thele mens lives are, let them conlider how much they rebate of their owne «| 
' you enuy not thoſe whom you ce attaine vntocharges,and grow in reputation 
| amonglt the people. Such aduancements are got with the expence ot life, and | 
| toobraine thecredire that a man maycountthe yearc of hisname, they vſe all 
| the yearesoftheir life. Some other therearethar being delirous to attaine the 

highe(t degree othonour, attcr they bauetraucilcd long therein, are dead in 

the middelt of their way : and others, which having attaincd the ſame by in- | 
finite and eui!l prattifes,hauc beene ſcaſcd with this diſtaſtfull apprehenſion, | 
thatthey havetrauclled much to build them a tombe, and make themlelues | 
ſpoken ofatter rheir death : ſome alſo conceiuing new hopes intheir old yeers, | 
as :f they had becne in theirprime, haueloſt their hearts, and periſhed in the | 


| midit ofcheir vnquict and vniuſt attemps and endeauours. ' 


— 
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CHAP 3K 


Aſc is the man, who being alrcady olde, hath ſought togrowin 
credite amonglit the foolith common people,& is dead in{{pen- 
ding himſeltcto pleade tor meere ſtrangers that would fer him | 
on worke : as abiect is he, that bcing rather weary of life, then | 
| oft traucll, is ftalne amid(t theaffaires which he hath embraced, 
and bccauſe hee that having deathat his dore, toſſeth his papers and aftaires to 
the preat contentment of his heire, who long time expected for ſuch a prey, 1 
cannor bury in {ilence one example that commeth to my memory : Taranius 
was an olde man ot cxatdiligencc, who atter the nincticth yeere of hisage, be- 
, Ing diſcharged of his office ot commiſſary of vituals by the Emperour Clauw- 
| #:,£0t him into hi bed, commanded all his ſeruants ro muſter about him,and 
 tobewaile him asithee were dead: the familie lamented the repoſe of their 
. old maſter,and continued this ſorrow vntill ſuch time as he was reſtored tohis 
; office, Is there ſogreatapleaſure thento dic bn{ied? there arc many that re- 
emble this Trans, they defire torrauell cuen ar that time when they can ho 
more, they combat againft the tecbleneſſe of their bodies, and thiake not 
\ their age troubleſome, except it be becauſe it commandeth them roliue in re- 
| poſe, \ hana Souldier 15 fifty yecres old, che law conſtraineth him not any 
more to bezre Armes: a Senator having arrwincd to threeſcore yeercs, 1s no 
more bound to attend the Senarc z, mign' morc hardly obtaine lcaue to repoſe | 
rhemſelues at theirowne hands thign f: -:p the Law. Inthe mcane while whileſt 
| they aſſmle others,and are aſſau®? ::ccnfeives, whileſt one breaketh an others 
| reſt, whileſt every one tormentet!: himſelfe, life flippeth away without pro- 
' fire, withour pleaſure,or ar.y content ofthe mind, thereis no man that repre- 
 ſenteh death vnto himſeite, ilicre is no man that extendeth not his hopes farre 
of. Somelikew1ſe there arc that diſpoſe of theſe things which are afrer ſife, as 
ot their proud Scpulchres, of inſcriptions; and dedicacy of their buildings, 
of ſports, combares, and other folemnities oftheirambitious fune- 
rals: but vndoubtedly theſe mens obſequices ſhould be ſolem- 
nized with torches and Tapers, asif they had liued 
very little. 
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The Argument ef trores Liesivs, 


Mm FO //;; booke was written during the time of his exile at ſuch time as hee 
I) was detected bothin mind and body (wee muſl confeſſeit, ani thewri- 
"RG ng te/tificth it) about the third yeare of his bamiſhment : for he open- 
{4 SQ /y maketh mention of the firſt entrance into Britany, which was about 
REFER that time: As touching PoLYB1vs hee was oneof the moſt pow- 
erful free men that belongeatoCi avoivs, andreceiued that title by reaſon of bis 
fudies, for he was learnedin the Greeke and Latine tongues,and may wee gather honeſt 
apparantly by the prayſes which Stent c aleadeth him with ; hee comfarteth him in 
the death of h1s brother, and the whale diſpoſition of the Booke is hidden, becauſe both 
the bezinning and diuers things elſe are miſſing: In that which is extant, this is his 
order: he denieth that wee ſhould grieue at the death of one men, becauſe the worlde 
it ſelfe and whatſocuer ts w it is condemned that law: likewiſe becauſe the grieſe is 
wane and without frait. Thirdly, that wee are borne to afflictiens, and that we ought 
to faſhion our ſelues thereunto. Fourthly, hee calleth to witneſſe, the will of the'dead, 


exceed his other brothers, becauſe hee was aworthy perſon, and all mens eyes were fixed 
on him, Sixthly, he wiſheth him to take comfort from his ſtudies which hee alwayes 
loued. This and ſuch like untilthe 31 Chapter. Frem thence forward hee intermixeth 
the example of thoſe who haue endured thelike couragiouſly ; among ft theſe (not with- 
| out vilde flattery) heproduceth Cars ans example, whom hee wonderfully prai- 


a aremedy of his griefe : wee cannot deny but this was SENEtc AE 5s writing: 1 
' thinke not to the intent hee meant it ſhould be pabliſhed, but according to his preſent ſor- 
| tune abiettly,and too humbly written to «/laue (alaſſe)adorned with how many praiſes? 
Tam aſhamed, 1 am aſhamed, whoſocter publiſhed this,was anenemy ta SENEG A, 
«nd 1s glory. " 


FEED ———_— 


Ovr Or Iget [1 CHAP. 
1 F thou compare'@ur bodies with them, they arc 
$3 \ ſtrong, ifrhou reduce them to the condition of 
|| nature thatdeſtroycrh all things, and recalleth 
I | chem thither from whence ſhee made them,thcy 
|| are fraile; for what can mortall hands make im- 
motrall? Thoſe ſeven miracles, and whatſoever 
L [ſe more wonderfull then theſe, the ambition of 
&Y) | ſucceeding yeeres have builded, ſhall bee ſcenc 
| leveled with the ground; the end of things are 
If varicd, and whatſocuer bath hada beginning (hal 
— ;.uvcancnd: Some maintain that the _ 
a 


s 


2D 


andſheweth his deſire not to liur. Fifihly, that in conſlancy and example hee ought to | 


ſeth, and in concluſion once againe ſendeth P oLv 1 vgeto his booke and ſtudies, 


CPR 


Lucius Annzus Seneca. 


| thallperilh, and :fthou thinke it lawtull to bclicue, ſo much then (hall a day 
' come that (hall diffipate the ſame,and drowne the whole vniucrſe (which con- | 
' taincth all wharſocuer is diuine and humane)into their former confuſion and | 
| darkenefle : now then let him lament thar liſt, by reaſon of the death of ſo ma: ' 
ny pcrſous that have bcen,|ct liim deplore the dcitruction of Carthage,N uman- | 
' 19mand Corinth,or whatſocuer places were notorious, cyther in their floy- 
 rithingor fall, when asthis likewiſe as cuident!yy appearcth vnto him,that eycn 
| that which hath nothing whereupon to fail, mult perith ; let him goe and 
' complaine himſelte, that che Deſtinies (which muſt one day attempt and ex- 
' ecute ſogreat a miſchicte) hauenot ſpared him likewiſe. 


CHAP X3XAE 
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Secra”p, here | 2 29S Hat man 13 hee of ſo proud and inſolent arrogancy, that in this 
Ce ar ohot | WON) necefhty of naturethat reuoketh all things tothe lame end, Will | 
|»: /-tin'| & YAY have him{clic and his cxcmptcd out ofthe rankeof all others, | 
OT. AAR and diſcharge ſome houſe trom that ruine which ſhall deuovre 

| ” = thewhole world. Itis therefore a great comfort ſor a manto | 

betitinke himſelte that the ſame hath hapned vnto him, which all others have | 

vithr our | {ukered beforchim,and all chat follow him muſt cndure,and therefore in my | 
(ovrowos profire | judgement nature hath madethat moſt common which is moſt gricuous, to 


. 


eos w*\ thecnd that the equality thereof might in ſome ſort lenifie the cruelty of the | 
| fare, T his likewiſe will yecld thee no little comfort, ifrhou thinke that thy ſor- 
| row will neither profit him whom thou bewaileſt,nor thy ſelfe; forthou woul- 
' deſt nor haue that long that is vnprofirable : For if ſorrow would profit vsany 
thing; I rctuſe not to intermixe the remainder of thoſe teares that my aduerſe | 
| jortune hath left me with thine; yea morelikewiſe will I finde out ſome rem- | 
nant ofremorſe,that may flow trom mine cyes that are dried vp by fo many | 
teares which I haue ſpent by reaſon of the misfortunes of my houle if that 
may returne thce any profite, why ceaſeſt thou} let vs complaine: I will rake 
thc cauſc in hand,and make it mine owne. O fortune that in all mens wy 
ment art moſt vniuſt, vntill this preſent it was ſuppoſcd that thou ſparedſt this 
worthy man, who by thy fauour had attained ſuch credite, that his telicity 
\ (which 1s4thing both rarc and lefſe heard of) was not enuycd by an man;be- 
| hold thou baſtimpreſſed a ſorrow in him more greater then he couid rece!ue, | 
but in the Joſe of the Emperour, & when thou haddeſt attempred and fought | 
' intohim every wayes, thoucouldit not findeany fit meanes to aſſaile him but | 
this : for what other inivry couldſtthouhanc done him? what; takeaway his 
money ? never was heaflaue vnto it, and now allo as farre as in him lieth, hee 
calicth it from him; and inthis his ſo great felicity and meansofenriching him- 
'e.te, hce fecketh nogreater fruit therby then the contempt therot. What take | 
ay his friends? Thou kneweſt he was ſo well beloued, that hee mighteall- 
iy ſubſtiture others in their places that were loſt ; for of all thoſcgreat Lordes | 
v hom I have knownein the Emperours houſe, this man alone in my iudge- 
 hicnt was ſuch aonethatalthough it were expedient for all men to cntertaine | 
21s iriengthip, yet their affeRion and delire to bee in his fauour, was farre more 
erc1tthen the aliſtancethcy pretended toreape by his countenance. W hat de- | 
prin” him of his bonour ? bur that is ſo ſetled in him, that thou haſt no power 


' to ſhakeit.\V hat, rob him of his health ? thou knoweſt that his-mind was ſo 
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| thacallinfirmities ofthe body whatſocuer cannot abaſh him. What, take away 
 bislife ? how little haddeſt chou hurchim ? the excellency ofhis mind had pro- 
 miſed hima life of longer continuance, hee hath carcfully endeauorred him- 
ſelteto etcrnize the better part ot him,and to watrantize himſelte from death, 
| by theexcclicnrandlearned works that hee hath compoſed. As long as learning 
ſhall beany wayes honourcd, as long as the vigor of the latine tongue,and the 
grace of the Greeke ſhall haue credite amongit great men: ſo long {hall this man 


' 
| 


— 


well grovndcd in liberall ſciences(wherein hreis not onely bred vp but borne) | 


eyrherequalled,or (if his modeſty refuſe this teſtimony) hath very neercly i- 
mitated. 


CHAP. ANAL 


Hou haſt therfore bethought thee of this one meanes, whereby 


liveamongſt the men of moſtreputation, whoſe ſufficiency and worth hee hath | 


_ - _ 


thou mighteſt harm him moſt; for the better a manis,the more 
oftner is he accuftomed to thy aſſaults, who art dilpleaſfed with- 
3) \ out cleCtion, and dreadfull amidſt thy greateſt benctites. Was it 
| ſogreata matter'for theeto watrantize this man from affliction, 
' whomthy fauour in ſome ſart ſeemed to haue ſufficient] y defenced, and not 
according to thy viſual] cuſtome to hauelight vpon him raſhly? but if thou wilr 
letvs addetothele complaints the gentle nature of thy brother, raviſhed out of 
this world inthe prime of his youth; hee defeured to have thee to his brother, 
| and thou vndoubredly art molt worthy coJament ſuch a brother as hee was: all 
| men giuean equall teſtimony of him, heis bewailed to thy honour, and pray- 
| ſed for his own deſert, there was nothing in him which thou wouldeſtnot wil- 
 lingly acknowledge. For thine owne part thou wouldeſt haue ſhewed thy ſelte 
| good toan other brother, who might haue beenelefſe good, bur thy piety ha- 
| ving found an anſwerable ſubiein this man, hath expreſſed ir ſelte more free- 
| ly. Although his meanes were great, yetncuer offended he any man, neither 
; threatned he any man with thee who wert his brother : hee was formed ac- 
| cording to the example of thy modeſty, conlidering what honour it was vnto 
; him to bee ſo neerely allied vnto thee, and of what importance that was, fo 
| likewiſe knew hec how to manage ſuch a charge. O cruell deftinies , c- 
' nemies toall vertuc; thy brother was taken out of this world betore hee knew 
' his owne felicity ; Iam notdifpleaſed or angry more then I ſhould befor there 
nothing ſo difficult when a man is extremely vexed, as to finde out wordes 
that are anſwerable to his ſorrow : yet againe, it this will yeelde vs any remedy 
wee will lament? Whereone thoughts thou vniuſt and injurious fortune? why 
halt thou ſo ſodenly repented thy felfe of thy fauourable dealing? what cruelty 
 wasthis to breake in amidſt brothers,and by ſo bloudy arapine to leſſon ſuch 
a company as lived inthe greateſt peace of the world ? why wouldeſt thou 
trouble and diminiſh without cauſe a honſeſo well ; furniſhed with vertuous 
young men ? amongſt whom, there was no one that degenerated. By this rec- 
koning perfe& innocency prevaileth nothing, ancient temperance is vnprofita- 
ble aſoueraigne honour(accompanied with vnſpeakeable modeſty,and intire, 
and pure loue towards good letters,and/an I conſcience) ſhall be vnfruit- 
tull. Polybius monrneth,and being admoniſhed in one brother, wharhee is ro 
feare of the reſt, is even afraid of thoſe very comforts which ſhould — his 
| orrow, | 
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| ſorrow. Polybius mourneth and is forrowtvull, although he bee ingrear favour 
| 

| 


with the Emperour : vndoubtedly therefore,O malignant fortune, thoy haſt | 
made choice of this meanes,to ſhew that noman, no not Ceſar himlclte can | 
| warrantizea man from thy tury. | 


CHAR XAT. 


5.Wce ought not | S$2FD_ Fe mayaccule the Deſtinieslonger, but we cannot changethcm, | 
4, poop \\J/F/4 hey continue obltinateand incxorable; no man can mouethem 
ſe'ues for that ANY EF ©yther with vpbraides, or tearc3,or pertwaſtons :they acquitno 
whcbufrme | ORE man of any thing, they pardon nothing: let vs therefore ſpare 
"#4 00 Fight our teares, becauſe they are vnprofitable: for ſooner will ſorrow 
lodge vs with him then returne him vnto vs ; ſince ſheetormenteth vs,&com- | 
forteth vs not, lct vs {hake her oft in good time,and ler vsretire our minds from 
vaine ſolaces, and from a bitter deſire of ſorrow : for except reaſonreftrainour | 
teares, fortune will not. Goe to, turne thy ſelfe on eucry {ide,and conſider all 
' menin this world: thercis in cucry place an ample and continuall caule of 

' tcares; one maniscalled to his dayly labour, bya laborious ponerty, an 0- | 
| ther tormented with inſatiableambition, an other fearcth thoſe riches he hath | 
' wilhcd for. and is licke ot his owhe deſires, this manis afflicted with care, that 
' man with labour, this man is tyred with atroupe of ſutors that beliege his 
dores, this man is ſorry that hee hath children, that man becauſe he hath loſt 
them : we ſhall ſooner want teares then cauſe of ſorrow. Conlidereſt thou not } 
whar life it is that nature hath preſented vs with, ſince ſhee would that teares 
ſhould be the firſt preſages of our coudition in this world? This is our begin- 
| ning whcreuntoallthe courſcot our yeares have relation: thus live wee, 
| and therefore wee ought to keepe a meaſure in this thing, which wee oughtro 
| doe ſo oftcn: and then conſidering how many fatall accidents attend vs, if 
| wholly wee cannot giue ouer our teares; at leaſtwiſe we ought toreſcrue ſome 
 6.1h:y:54t *e | part of them tor time to come. T here is nothing wherein wee ought to bee 
lamcnt {or [or- 

? 

{ 
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row xt chem. | more ſparing then this whereof wee haue fo trequent viſe. Moreouer thou 
{elues rare | ſhalt bee very much comforted, it thou thinkeſt that thy brother, for whom 
wy = +, ** | thou atHiQteſt thy ſelte in this ſort, taketh leſſe pleaſure in that thou doeſtthen 
fwremourta» | any man thou canſt name: hee will not, or hee knoweth not that thou art 
5, thus tormentcd : Ttis therefore an vnprofitable labour to grieue for him, for 
1f hee fecleth nothing, it is ſuperfluous,and ifhe fecleth,hee taketh nopleaſure 


therein. 
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confumethy ſelfe with ſorrow, which ifthe dead haue any ſenſe, thy brother 
 defircrh it ſhould be finiſhed : foran other brother whole inclination might 
| ſceme vncertaine, I ſhould pur all theſe things in doubr, and I ſhould fay, thy 
| brother delireth that thou ſhouldft be tortured with inceſlantteares ; he is vn- | 
| worthy of this afteion,and it hee would nor, then giue over thy vnprotitable 
zricfe. Neither ſhould an impious brother be ſo bewailed, neither would a pi- 
ous be ſo lamented. But in this whoſe pictyis ſo well approved,' thou art to 
reloluc thy ſelte that nothing can bee more grieuous vnto him, then if this his 
| death be diſtaſtfull vnto thec:1f it vexe thee any wayes,it it troubleth and ſpcn- 
 deth thine eyes vaworthy of ſo great miſery, with cauſlcefle ſhewers of com- 
plaint. But nothing ſhall withdraw thy piety ſo much from vnprofirablercares | 
as if thou thinke that thou oughteſt to bee an example tothy brethren, where- | The oeh, 
by they may be inſtruſted ro ſuſtaine theſe iniuries of fortune with conſtancy. | ale ine 
Thatnow artthou to doe whichgreat Captaines doe in deſperate dangers or | con/dence and 
vncertaine, who purpoſely faing a merry demcaſure, and cloake their diſcon- | !"* © I 
| tents with a pleaſant countenante, for fare ]c{t their Souldiers ſhould bee dif: Eta 
 couraged by diſcouering their goucrnors diſcontent. Shew thou a countenance 
 thatis contrary to thy thought, and it thou canſt purgethy ſelfc of all ſorrow, 
 atlealtwiſe hide and containe it inwardly, leſt it appeare, and endeanour thy 
{elfe that thy brothers may imitate thee, who will thinke that honeſt wharſoe- | 
 nerthey ſeethee doe,and will afſurne their courageaccordingito the temper of ' 
' thy conntenance. Thou muſt both ſolace and comfort them ; but thou canſt 
' not withſtand their ſorrow, it thou make a wanton of thine owne. 
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Histhing likewiſe may reſtraine thee from ſorrowing extreame- | Thenmb, | 
ly, it fo bee thou informethy lelfe, that none of thoſe things | Pena ene. 
which thou doeſt can remaine hidden, The common conſent of on 15,the lefſe 
all men hath madethee great, maintaine thar, Thou art enuj- | 4%" _— 
ES roned with atroup of menthat cometocomfort thee, who care- | pe;gybours be- 
ully conſider thy thought, and diligently obſeruc whether it bee fortified a- | ſieve that wee 
zainſtgriefe beſides, not onely if thou know how to vie proſperity diſcretely; _— guar WER 
orifthoucanſtendurcaduerlity mantully : they obſerue thinc eyes. All things | we are v»worthy 
are more free vntothoſe whoſe paſhons may be coucred, As rouchingthy ſelf {7 #that wb | 
thoucanſt not hide thy ſelf;fortune hath placed thee inal mens cies. Euery man | er as 
ſhallknow how thou bat carried thy ſcltcin this conflict ; whether vpon the 
firſt aſſault thou gaueſt ouer thy weapons, or it thou haſt ſtood confidently in | 
| the battell. Hcretofore the fauour of the Empcrour, and thine owne abr 
| hive madethee riſe togreat eſtate, and therefore ail bare and vulgar infirmitie | 
| lbefitteth thee. Bur rhere is nothing ſo vilde and ſo baſe, then for aman to | 
luffer himſelfe to bee deuourcd in ſorrow. In the ſamegriefe it is not lawfull 
for thee to behaue thy ſeite ſoas thy other brothers. T he opinion which is con- 1 
 cetued of thy ſtudies and manners, permitteth thee not many things;men ree 
 quire many things at thy hands,and expect much, it thou wouldeſt have had 
| aithings Jawfull for thee, thau ſholdeſt not hauc drawn al mens eiesvpon thee, 
| But now ſo much art thou to performe as thou haſt promiſed all men, who 
| Prayſe and applaude theendeuours of thy witte, who, whereas they haue no ' 
' need of thy fortune, yet hane necede ofthy wittc, Theſe are the watchmen of | 
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thy mind. Thou canſttherefore doc nothing thatis vnworthy theprofefſion | 

| otaperfe& and learncd man, but it divers men will repent themſelues, becauſe | 

| they haueadmiredthee. T hou muſt not weepe immoderately, and although | 
| thouartnottolooſea part of the = in ſlcepe,nor in ſecking thy repoſe, forfake | 
| | the bulke of affaires,and goe and trifle 1t in the Country,nor vndertake with a 

| | ſprightly conceit along voyageto recreat thy body, being wearied with con- 
tinuall trauell ofchy weighty charge, nor to looſethy ſeltc in divers paſtimes 
' inthe Theaters,neither to ſpend the howers of the day according as it bef 


; liketh thee. 
! 
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, | | RE Here are many things which are vnlawfullfor thee, which areper. 
-:43...,4 | £99 [PS mithble in men of baſe conditiop,and ſuch as liue in obſcurity, A 


I + »ty 1:4) | NN IWW& greatdignity and proſperity itsa great ſeruitude. It is not lawful 
| 


4s 1 f . 'v C . . . . 
rat (1/\e himſ'fe | OE Þ > torthec to docany thingaccording to thine owne mind. Thoy 


a nya ioany + | (OH mult giveaudience to a thouſand perſons,recadean infinite of pe- 
| ma ex-79ie | | titions; thou muſt bee accofted by a numherleſſe number of ſutors, poſting 
| duh rib ©  fromcuerypartof the world, Thouhadſt need of agouerned mind to dil- 
| thenbecanre-| | patch readily and ſodainely the affaires of the greateſt Prince in all the word, 1 
x7 i EE IP | ay itis notlawtullfor thee to weepe, becauſe thou art to heare diuers men | 
; | + that weepe; andtotheend that their teares may be profitable vnto them that 
| | arc in danger to obtaine the mercy of moſt milde Cz/er ; thine are to beedried 
| | vp. Yet behold what will comfort thee greatly, and proue a lingular remedy | 
Eloquence ſpmt | for thee: caſtthine eyes vpon Ceſar,when thou wouldeſt diſburthen thy ſelte | 
ogy | of ſorrowes. Conlider what acharge his fauour hath impoſed vpon thee, how 
: | | much induſtry thou oweſt him,andthen ſhalt thou vaderſtand , that thou ar | 
| | no moreto bee humbled by theſe croſſes, then hee(ifa man may giue any cre- | 
dite to fables) who beareth the whole world on his ſhoulders. For this cauſe | 
diucrs things arc notlawfull for the Emperour, who may doe all that which he 
plcaſcth. His vigilancy conſerueth the honlſes of all men in particular: histra- 
ucll giveth thcm repoſe,his induſtry makcth rhem liveart eaſe, andin delight, 
His occupation furniſheth them with time to diſport themſelucsin. Since that 
time that Ce/ar dedicated himſelfe to the world, and rauiſhed himſelfe from 
\ , himlelfc, and asthe Planets which inceſſantly runne their courſes, hee cannot 
| | rep«ſe, neither diſpatch any thing of his owne affaires. Soin the like fort the 
ſame neceſſity is enioyned thee, thou art neither toreſpe&thine owneprofite, 
nor affe@thy ſtudics. As long as Ceſar is Lord of the world, thou canſt not ad- 
dictthy {clte to pleaſure, or gricte,nor to any thing els,thou art wholly Ceſars, 
Adde hercunto that hauing alwayes made the world belicue that thou loueſt 
Ceſar better then thine owne ſoule, it is not lawfull for rhee as longas he liveth 
to complaine ofthy fortune. Hee being in ſafety, all they that appertaine vnto 
theeare in ſecurity; thou haſt loſt nothing, thine eyes muſtnot onely bee dried 
but bee ioylull. In him thou haſt all thinges.and hee to thee is as much asall. I | 
will tell thee without impeachment of thy prudence and piety, that thou haſt 
| | littlereſpe& of his greatneſle, that as long asthy body isin good health, thou 
| | giueſt way toany thy ſorrow whatſocuer. But ] wil ſhew thee anotherrem 
| | whichis not ſo ſtrong as the precedent, yetis it more familiar, if at any me 


| | thourctire thy ſelfe into thy houſe, then wilt thou baue ſome cauſe to ſol 
| eny \ 
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| thy ſorrow, for as {longasthou ſhalt behold C/ars Godhead, ſorrow will finde 
| noacceſſe vnto thee, Ceſar will poſlcſle wharſocuer isin thee, when thou de- 
| parteſt from him,then as if occalion were giuen, ſorrow will tinde out thy ſoli- 
 tude,and will creep by little andlittle into thy foule that defireth repoſe. Thou 
| art not thereforeto intermit any time of ſtudy,thep will ſciences and good let- 
| ters which thou haſt ſo long and faithfully loucd, requite thy endeauour, and 
' | ayowing thee fortheirpatron and affetionate ſcruant, will take thec into their 
ſafeguard. Then Homer and Yirgil (whohauc ſo much obliged all men vnto 
| them,as thou haſt made them obliged, hauing giuen order to make the known 
| ro more men, thenthey themſclueshaue written verſes) ſhalllong time make 
abode with thee. Allthetime thou ſhalt commir and giue them ro keepe, ſhall 
| be aſſured. Imploy thy ſelfe then in couching, in writing the deeds of the Em- 
| perour thy Maſter, to the end that in all ages the Romane people may cele- 
gate his memory, for he it is that will furniſh thee with matter, and give thee 
| cxample to digeſt and ſerdowne his ations. | 


CHAT AAVIEL 


Dare not induce and perſwade thee ſo farre according to thy ac- 

cuſtomed elegancy to ſer downe the fables of He/ope,a worke as 
de yet vnattempted by our Romine wits: for it is a hard matter 
P for amind ſo vehcmently deieed as thine is, lo quickly to vn- 
| WE'TME dertake this more pleaſing and pleaſant ſtudies, yer ſhalt thou 
| know that thy mind will be fortified, and recouer himſelte, if hee may giuc 0- 
| uer theſe grauer ſtudics,and employ himſelfe in thoſerhatare moredelightfy]] 
| and free: for inthe grauer, the auſterity of things which hee {hall intrear vp- 
| 0n, will draw the ſame, although it bee ſicke and at debate in it ſelfe, but in 


/4;wn\ 
1; 
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' thoſe that ſhal breededelight, thy ſpirit ſhall take no pleaſure, butar ſuch time 


| asit ſhall bee ſerled and quiered init ſelfe. Thou onghteſt therefore to exerciſe 
' thy ſelfe in matters of importance,and then ro temper thy mind with mere 
pleaſing ſtudies. This likewiſe will comfort thee very much,ifoftentimes thou 
debate in this ſort withthy ſelfe. Whether am I ſorrowfull in reſpet of my 
{c}fe, or in regarde of him that is deceaſed?iffor the lone of my ſelfe, it is in 

' vaine that ] perſwade my ſelfe, that Iam a good brother,and the griefe which 
| beginneth is excuſable, Lect it is honeſt, andeſtranged from piety in this, 
| becauſe it hath regard to profite, But there is nothing that worſe beſecmeth a 
good man thento haue a will to conſider, how much hee hath eyther won or 
loſt by the death of his brother. If I complaine me for the loue of him, I muſt 
needes approucit by one of theſe two ſucceeding confiderations, that is to ſay, 
that eyther the dead haue a feeling or no feeling. If they haveno ſenſe, my 
brother hath eſcaped all the incommodities of life, and is reſtored vntothat 
| | place wherein hee was before hee was borne,and being voide ofall cuill, hee 
 neyther feareth nor deſireth, nor ſuffereth any thing. What madnes is this 

| inme, thatI never give over gricuing for him who ſhall neuer bee aggricued? 
itthe dead haueany ſence, the ſoule ofmy brother being as it were diſchar- 


| ged out of along priſon, is now in freedome and full hberty, ſhce ſearcheth | 


and beholdeth with content the workes of Nature, {hee diſcouercth them 
' roma high place wherin ſhe' ſees all humane things, & neerly approcheth the 
divine: in ſearch whereof ſhee was ſolong time vainely rormented. Why 
Nnn 2 there- 
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*' Therefore aMi&t I my ſelſe withthe loſſe ofhim who cither is bleſſed, oris 16 
| bady. To bewaile him that is bleſſed,it is enuy tolament him that is no more; 


is madneſle. 
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CHAP. NXAVILL 


$ him ? When thou ſhalt bethinke thy ſelfe that there are many 
things which hee hath lett, conſider that thereare more thinges 
which hee feareth not. Anger ſhall not vexe him, ſickneſle ſhall 


not aflit him, ſuſpition ſhall not prouoke him,gnawing and hatefull enuythac 


- is alwayes an enemy to other mens proceedings, ſhall not attend him, fe 


ſhall not preſſe him, inconſtant fortune that now taketh from one togiue it to 
CT cement him no more : It thou calculate well, thy brotherhath 
gotten more then he hath loſt. But hee ſhall no more enioy hisriches, neyther 
his owne honour,or the countenance hce hath had by thee; he ncither ſhal re- 


ceiuc or doe pleaſuresany more. Thinkeſt thou him miſerable, becauſe hee 


| | hath lefttheſe thinges, or bappy becauſe hee deſireth them no more? Belieue 


mee ke is more bleſſed that hath no need of fortune, then hee that is much 
troubled in entertaining her. All theſe goods which delight vs by reaſon of 
their faire but fallacious appearance, as money, eſtates, credite, and other 
ſuch like which corrupt couctous and ambitious mens minds,are poſſeſſed with 
paine,and beheld with cnuy; they oppreſſe thoſe thatare adorned with them, 
and threaten more then they profite. They are ſlippery and vncertaine, rhey 
are ncuer firmely poſſeſſed, for although a man were not in doubt of that 
which is to come, yet ſo itis that the maintenance of a great proſperity is ac- 
copanied with many cares,ifthou wilt giue credit to thoſe who moreinwardly 
examinethe truth, all our life is but a puniſhment. Bcing caſt into this ſodeep 
and troubled a ſea, tormented with continuall cbbesand floates,that now ray- 
ſeth vs vp with ſodainc encreaſes,and ſtraight forſaketh vs with greater loſſes, 
and continually toffing vs, wee neuer remaine ina ſetled place, wee livein ſul- 
pence and incertaincty, who are beaten one againſt another,and ſometimes we 
arc ſhipwrackt, butalwayes fearcfull. Sayling in this ſo ſtormy ſea, and expo- 
ſed toall tempeſts, we finde no baucn but indeath.Enuy notthy brotherther- 
forc, he isat reſt, now at length hee is free,now at length hee is ſecure, now at 
length hee is eternal]. He hath left the Emperour and all his race, thy ſelfe and 
all his brothers behinde him. Before that fortune turned her favourable face 
from him,hee forſooke her cuen then when ſhee ftood vnto him, and heaped 
fauours vpon him with a plentifull hand. But now hee enioyethan open and 
freerheauen from an humblelow Tabernacle, hee hath attained ſoconſpicu- 
ous a place, whatſocuer it be that receiued thoſe bleſſed foules that are delive- 
red outof theſecarthly bonds into his bleſſed boſome, that now he freely war- 
dreth and beholdeth all the goods of nature with exceeding pleaſure, Thou 
art decciued, thy brother hath not loſt the light, bur. bath attaineda more ſe- 
curer. It is a way thatwe muftall walke.Why complaine we of deſteny? hee 


hath not left vs, but gone before vs. 


| 


Þ R artthoudiſpleaſed hereat, becauſe inthy iudgement thy bro» | 
AY. theris depriucd of great goods which followed and attended 
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CHAP. XXI-X:' 


pp. Elicue it, there is agreat happineſſe indying happy, nothing is aſ® 
& lured, nonot for the length of oneday,onely humane affaircs be- 
ing ſoobſcureand contuſed,as they bee who will vndertake to re- 
B ſolve whether thy brothers death had wrought him enuy, or 
whetherit hath procured bim good? Beſides this, there isan 0- 
ther conſideration, which is to comfort thee, tor thou oughteſtto think that in 
looſing ſuch a brother, thou haſt received no iniury, but that thou haft beene 
| greatly fauoured; becauſe that ſo long timeit hath beencin thy power, toenuy 
and make vſc of his piety. Vnreaſonable is that man thathath nor giuen hisbe- 
nefattor that credite todiſpoſe of that heegiuerh according to his beſt liking. 
and chat man is couetous, thar in ſtead of calling that gaine which a man giveth 
bim,complaineth that hee hath loſt that which hee hath reſtored. Vngratefull 


keth there is no fruit but in things preſent, that contenterch not himſelfe with 
thoſe things thatare paſt, eſtceming thoſe things for certaine goods which ap- 
peare not any more, becauſe hee ought notto bee afraid that they are loſt. Too 
much ſcantleth he his waycs, who thinketh that hee enioyech nothing but 
thoſe things thathee hath and ſeeth,andeſteemeth them as much as nothing 
which he bath had, and hath no more, forall pleaſures abandon others very 
| fodainely, it is a thing that {lippeth away, thatpaſleth, and is taken from vs al- 
moſt before it commeth z wee muſt therefore befle& our thoughts vpon the 
time that is paſt,and recall romemorie, and oftentimes ruminate on all that 
which hath euer giuenvs pleaſure. The remembrance of delights and con- 
tentmentsis more aſſired and endureth longet'time,ther the preſence of them: 
remember this thereforo amongſt hy greattFgoods,that thou haſt had agood 
brother: thinke not how long time hee might as yer hauec lived with thee,bur 
how long time hee hath remained with thee. Nature gaue him both to 
thy ſelfe, and the reſt ofthy brothers, not as a thing proper vnto you, butſhec 
| hath lenthim you,and when (hee thought good ſ{hce hath redemanded him, 
| not ſatisfying thy will hercin,but her owne arreſt. Ifa man ſhould bee angric 
| for paying a debt for which heeallowcd no intereſt, ſhould hee not be thought 
| a moſt wicked fellow? Nature hath giuenthy brother lifc,and thy ſelfe likewiſe, 
and afteryards viing her owne right, ſhe hath redemanded herdebt from him, 
ſhee thought fittero challenge. Sheeis not in fault(whoſe condition was very 
well knowne; but we ought toaccuſe the couetouſneſle of mortall men, who 
ſometimes cyther forget whar nature is, and never rememberthemſclues of 
| their condition, except it be then, when they are brought in memory thereof. 
| Reioyce therefore that thou haſt had fo gooda brother, and take in good part 
' thevſe thou haſt had ofhim,although it were ſhorter then thou couldeſt have 
wiſhed it. T hinke that it was moſt pleaſing to thee that thou hadft, and hu- 
mane that which thou haſt loſt. It isan vnreaſonable mattcr to bee ſorrowſull, 
becauſe thou haſt ſo ſmall a time enioyed thy brother, and not to be glad that 
thou haſt once cnioyed his preſence, But heedied faieſt thou at ſuch time as 


leaftthoughtofit. Every one ſuffereth himſelfeto be deceiued by his ſleight | 


| beliefe, and when wee loue a thing, we ' will not forget that it is ſubief vnto 
death, But nature hath proteſted that ſhee will exempr no man from this ne- 


' cefſity, which is impoſed vponall men. Wee ſee dayly both our acquaintance 
| = Nnnyz3 _and 


| whom death rye. 


is hee thar ſaith, that iniury is the end of pleaſure. And fooliſh is he that thin- |. 
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[and ſtrangers carricd to theirgraues,yet thinke wee vpon an other matter,and 
| |call it a ſodaine accident, which during our whole life time bath beene tolde vs | 
'that it ſhould come to paſſe. T his is not therefore the iniquity of the Fates, bur | 
the deprauedneſle of mans mind,who is diſpleaſed becauſc he muſt departfrom 


that abroad, which was onely lent him for atime. ry 
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CHAP. X X X. 


Ow farre morciuſter was he,who receiving tidings of rhe death 
of his ſonne, vttered a worthy ſpeech correſpondent and anſwe- 
rable tohis worthy mind ; 7 k»ew when 1begat him that hee 

dic, Wonder thou not that ſuch a man begat ſuch a ſonne thar 
could diccouragiouſly. T he death of his ſonne was no noucl- 


An example 
wh.11 we ought 
to doe. 


The twentie one, 
We ought not (6 
feare that which 
mutt neceſſarily 


ty to him: For what wonders this for a man to die, whoſe whole life is nought 
clſe but a journey vntodeath. 7kwew when 1 begate him that hee ſhould dje: and 
afterwards hee annexcd athing ofa greater note, prudence !and conſtancy; 


Does althoueh | if Brought PEP UP 10 this end. Soarc weeall whoſocucr enters into life, is deſtina- 
els 2. | ted to death. Letall of vstherefore content our ſelues with that which is gi- 
ſorts. uen vs,and reſtore it againe when weeare required. Let our minds be alwayes 
addreſſed, and never tearc that which muſt needes fall out; nor expe that al- 
wayecs which is vncextaine. Shall I callto remembrance in this place,thegreat 
Chieteraines in warre, their children, and diuecrs perſons honoured by diners 
Conſulates and triumphes, who arc dead by the hands of inexorable Deſtiny? 
whoic Kingdomes with their Kings, whole peoples and nations hayue ended 
thcir courlſc. All men, nay.morc,all things tend vnto their end. Althoughthat 
in regard of the particular they are diftcrent. One is taken away, and dycthin 


the midit of his rece,anotherinthe entry, another in his cxtreameolde ape, be. 
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' ing now weariced and deſirous todepart,is ſcarſely permitted to dic. T hetimes 
. otdeath are different, yer all of vs rend to the ſame place. Iknow not whether 
| i bee more foolilhto bee ignorant of the law of mortality,or more impuden- 
| cv toretuſe the ſame.But I pray thee take ſome time toouerlooke theſe things, 
which withgreattrauel ot thy mind thou haſt worthily celebrated;name]y the 
Poems of emer and Virgil, which thou haſt ſoreadily and cunningly continu- 
cd in proofe, that although the quantity & compoſition ofthe verrue, appeare 
no more, yet the grace of the ſame remaineth, For thou haſt in ſuchyſort tur- 
ned them from Greeke into Latine, and from Latine into Greeke, that thou 
haſt attained all choſe perteftions that are requifite in him, that tranflateth 
from one tongue intoan other. T hereis no one booke inall thoſe writingsthat 
| furniſheth thee not witha great number of examples of the vnconſtancy of 

mans life, of vncertaine accidents and caſualties, that ſucceed and flow from di- 
vers courſes. Conſider with what Maicſty of ſpeech thou haſt preſented theſe 
things, at ſuch time as thou art aſhamed to looſe thy courage ſo ſecn,and to 
 diſcend fo low after thou haſt ſpoken ſo high. Demalimn not thy ſelfe like him 
thatof late admired thy writings, and asked how it was poſſible that ſofeeblc 
| 4 ſpirit as thine was couid conceiue ſo great and ſo ſolide things; but rathercaft 
| thine cyes aſide from theſe affiftions that torment thee, and turne them to- 
| ward ſo many excellent conſolations,in regarding thy brothers ſo vertuous,thy 
| wifeand thy ſonne. Fortune hath parted takes with thee, in taking away thy 
| brother,and leauing thee all the reſtin ſecurity and ſafery. 
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CHAP. XXXI.. 


& lIhonournot th ſelf fo mych.,as to give the whole OCCa- 
ſtonto belicue that one ſorrow hath more pawer ouer thee, 
then theſe ſo many ſolaces. Behold thy brothers, thy wife, and 


& To". uthayingany meanes to helpe thee, nay contrary thaw: ſeeſt, 
that they expe thou ſhouldeſt ſuccourthem. And therefore theledſe (pirize 
and knowledge they haye, the more needfull is it, that thou reſift this euilithar 
concerneth youall, Andi is in (ame ſort a kind ofcomfort to demand a mans 
forrow amongſt many,and becauſe. many partake with thee in thine, there 
ſhould be very little remainder forthy {elte. I will nat ceaſe to repreſent vnto 
thee the Emperour C{avaiys, as long ay bee {hall-goucrne the world, and make 
it knownetharthe Empireis farre better maintained by benefires then by 
armes, thou needeſt not feare that thou ſhoyldſt feele any crofſe: thou. haſt 
ſufficient ſecurity,and a conſolatian jn him alone.. Raiſe and rowſethy ſ{clfe, 
and as oftenas tearcs beginne todrie thine eyes, Hixe them ſaoften vypanCe/ar, 
and by beholding fo great and fo excellent a power, thine eyes ſhall beedricg; 
bis brightneſle will ſo rauiſh them that they cannoc admire any other thing 
| but him(elfe,and will keepe chem fixed vpon himſelfe. Hee jt is whome thou 
| beholdeſtday and night,and from whom thy heart is never eftranged,& whole 
| Ae 4 on | 
| admiration muſt deuoure thee ? This is hee that can aſhſi thee againſt fortune, 
' and [doubt not fince hec is a Prince ſo courteous, and fo well affeted towards 
all his ſervants, butthat hee hath already applycd divers remedies to thy 
' wounds,and miniftred diuers medicinesta thy paines,for feare they ſhould cn- 
creaſe. And what?although hee had done none ofall theſe, doth not the one- 
ly preſence and remembrance of him comfort & animate thee greatly? Vouch- 
| jo all you gods and goddeſſestogiue him along and happy lite : Jet him ex- 
 ceede Auguſius both in ationsand yeeres,and ſo long as hee ſhall liue in this 
' world,let him bee exernpted from beholding the death ofany of his. Let his 
| dominion of long continuance beadotned with all iuflice. Let the Emperour 
| leaue his ſonne for their Lord,and recciuc him as anaſſociate tohis Father, be- 
| fore they accept him as a ſucceſſor. Let the time runne ſlowly ,and only du- 
| ring the life of our childrens children, wherein his ſubieRs ſhall ranke him a- 
| mongſtthe number ofthe gods. 
| 


—_——————————— 


CHAP. XX XII. 


REP P Ouch him nor O Fortune,neyther imploy thy forces againſt him, 
ge BR but in as much as;thouart ocakitable. ſalker im to Nor man- 

; # kind roo long travelled with ſickneflcand miſery, permit him to 
reſtoreandreeſtabliſhallthat which the fury of his Predeceſſor 
bath ſhaken. Let this ſtarre ever ſhine that hath enlightned the 


D'S. / KS 
' world that was plunged in obſcurity,and devoured in darkeneſſe. Let him pa- 
, Cifie Almazy, give entry vnto Engleng, triumph both for his owne, and his Fa- 
| thers vi&ories. His clemency the chiefe of all his vertues, promifcth mee that 
| Tthall beeone of the beholders;for hee bath not ſo bumbled me, but he may 
exalt me,what ſay I humbled ? hee hath not onely relicued, but hee hath 
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ſuſtained me ar ſuch time as fortune had deieted me, and when as ] was heag. 
long caſtdowne tothe ground, he hath courteouſly and mercitully raiſcd me | 
by his diuine hand. Hee interceded to the Senatein my behalte, and hath | 
notonely given mcelife, but required it likewiſe; let him determine 1n whar 
ſort hee would have my cauſecitimated,cyther his juſtice thall tinde ir good, 
or his clemency fhall make it whatſocuer befall me, be it that hec knoweth, or 
that hec would that I ſhould bec innocent, it ſhall becalwayes a benefite of 
his rowards me ; Meancwhile the greateſt comfort thar I hayuc in my miſe- 
ries, is to ſec his mercy ſpred ouerallthe world, which when it bath Gigged 

our many after the ruine of ſo many yeercs, and out of that very angle wherein 

Iam buried, and brought them to light, I feare not, nay more I trult, that hee 

will not leaue me alone deſolate. Buthee beſt knoweth the time wherein hce 

ought tocomfort and relicue eucry man, for mine owne part, I will endeyor | 
ro the vttermoſt, that hee may not beaſhamed to ſuccour'mee. How happie 
isthy clemency O Ceſar which hath cauſed thoſe thatare baniſhed to live in 
greater aſſurance vnder thy goucrnment, then Princes did vnder Caligula? The 
baniſhed feare not, they expe& not howerly for a Hangman to comeand dif 
patch them, neither are they abalhed when they ſee thefthippes approach, as 
by thy fauorchere is ſome meaſure intheir aducrſity, ſo hope they tor a more 
proſperous condition,and they content themſelves in ſome ſortin theexile,be- 
cauſe it ſo pleaſeth thee, Thou muſt know that the fluſhings of thy lightning | 
are nottobee fcarcd, but darted of ſer purpoſe, when thoſe that areatrainted 
therewith reuercnce it. 

| 


[=] | CHAP. XX XIII. 


His price therefore, whois the publike ſolace ofall men, hath or 
elſe Iam decciued already recreated thy mind, and hath apply- 
cd greater remedies to this thy ſo great wound: Heebath al 
ready confirmed thee cucry wayes, and with an cxquilite me- 
EL mory hathrelated vnto thee all the examplcs which arc proper 

to enduce thee to moderate thy griefe,and hy his ordinary eloquence hath dil- 

coucred vntothceall the precepts ot Philoſophic. A man thert orc cannot find 

out any who is more fitting to ſpeake vnto thee then hee is. His wordes will be 


of greater weight then mine,and ſhallbe ſo much revercnced as fo many Ora- 
cles, which by thy divine authority ſhall cruſh all the forces of thy ſorrowes. 
Suppoſe therefore thar he ſpeaketh vnto thee aftcr this manner. Fortunetath 
hot onely made choiſe of thee to examplihe her craelty vpon. I here neither 
is nor was any houſe inthis whole world without ſome, lament. I will over- 
ſlip common cxamples. which although they are leſſe, yet arc they wonder- 
full.] wil reduce thee to our Annals and publike-Chronicles. Secſtthoualthele 
images, which have filled Ce/ars imperiall hatez there is not one of them that 
is not touched with ſome calamity of kis parents or friends, cuery one of theſe 
men who by thcir vertue ſhall aſtoniſh the ages tocome, have been aggrieued 
at thedeath of thoſe that touched them neere.or haue been wirh great ſorrov | 
had by their friendsaftertheir death. What neede T recount vnto thee 

Scipio of Africa, who during the time of his 'baniſhmeut was reſolved of his 
brothers death. This brother that had delivered his brother out of priſon, 
\could not warrant him from death. All men ſaw how impatiently _ | 
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fered the iniury that was done vnto his brother whom heloued fo much : for 

the ame daythatheedeliucred his brother from the bands ofthe Sergeant : 

' hee preſented himſclfeas a private man before the Tribune of the people, to 

obtainc fauour . Meanewhile he endured the death ofhis brotber,with no leſſe 

courage then he had ſhewed in preſeruing hislife. Shall I reekon vp vnto thee 

Aemitianus Scipio;who almoſtat one time ſaw his fathers triumph, and the 0b- 

ſequics of his two brethren? yet notwithſtanding although he were very yong, 

and but as yet an Infaut,he endurcd this ſodaine ruine of his family as conſtant- | 
ly falling vnderthe triumph of his father;as ſuch a perſonage as hee ſhouJd do, 
who was borne tothar end;that Koweſhould not be withouta Scipio, nor Car- 


thage without ruine. 
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HallI tell thee of the amity of the two Zacwlithat was difſolued 
by death? Shall I reckon vnto thee the Pompes whome cruell | oye exompier | 
fortune permitted not to periſh vnder one ruine? Sextus Pomp 
S ouerliued his (iter, by whoſe deceaſe the firme bonds of the Ro- 
| mane Empire, and the peace thereof were broken. He ouerliued 
his brother likewiſe, whom fortune had raiſed to this end, thathis overthrow 
might not bee leſſe then the ruine ofhis father; yer after this fall of his, hee 
proued both ſufficient to diſgeſt this ſorrow, and to maintaine a warre. In- 
finite arethe examples on cuery ſide of brethren that hauedied one after ano- 
ther,and I ſay on the contrary part, that ſcarſcly ſhaltthou findetwo brothers 
that haue liucd ſo long as them both. Bur I will content my ſelfe with the ex- 
ample of thoſe of our houle : ſuppoſing that no man will bee ſo deuoid of rea- 
ſon and judgement, who vnderſtanding that fortune hath taken pleaſure to 
make Emperours weepe,will complaine that ſhe hath driven others to ſorrow. 
Auguftus loſt his deereft ſiſter 07tavia, neither did Nature take from him the 
neceſlity of mourning, to whom ſkee had deftinated heauen, contrariwiſe,this 
Prince afflited with all ſorts of death of theſe that touched him neereſt loſt 
belides her his ſiſters ſonne, who ſhould have beene his heire. And leſt Tſhould 
enter into a particular account of his ſorrowes, hee loſt his ſonne in lawes, his 
children,his Nephewes,and no manamongſ all morrall men, had more fee- 
ling thathee was a manthen hee did, whileſt heeliued amongſt men ; yetnot- 
| withſtanding his heart, the moſt peaceable that a man might imagine, diſgeſted 
ſo many bitter griefes,and ſo made himſelfe viorious not onely ouer forrain 
nations, but alſo of his paſſions. Caius Ceſar the Nephew of minevncle by che 
mothers ſide, euen vpon the entranceof his youthly yeeres, loſt his brother 
Lucius moſt dearc vnto him, a Prince as yong as himſelfe, during the pre 
ration ofthe Parthian warre,and receiucd a greater woundin mind then that 
was which afterwards offenced his body, yetendured he both the one and the 
other, both piouſly and ſtoutely. T he Emperour mine vncle by the fathers 
| ſide, ſaw his yonger brother,and my father dic in his armes,atſuch time as hee 
| was ready to enter the heart of 4lmayne, and hee ſubdued the moſt ſauage na- 
; tions of the world,and made them ſubie& to the Romane Empire; yet kept 
| heea meaſurcein his ſorrow, and gave order that others ſhould containe them- 
 ſelues,reducing the Army not onely aggrieved but deſolate, and aſtoniſhed, and 


; who generally demanded the body qof their generall Dru/as to the Romane 
| cuſtome, 1] 
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uſtome and manner in mourning, iudging this that hee was obliged nor one- 
/ toobſcrue the rules of military proteſhon, buta meaſurein bewailing the 


dead. Hecould not repreſſe other mens tcares, except firſt ofall hee had re. 
ftrained his owne. 
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CHAP. XXNXV. 


Arke Amhony my Grandfather inferior to none bur him, by 
Z whome hee was ouercome, cſtabliſhing the Romane Eftare, ang 
Þ being one of the Triumuirate,raiſed aboue all men, and (excepe 
® hisrwo companions) ſeeing all things vnder his feet, heard news 
| | that his brother was ſlaine. O inſolent Fortune, what pleaſure ta- 
keſt thou in procuring mens miſcries, At that time when AMarke _Antheny 
had the power of life and death amongſt the Romane Citizens, his owne bro- 
ther was commanded to death ; yet endured hce this ſo hatefull a wound with 
the ſame magnanimity of mind, wherewith he had endured all other aduerfi- 
ties, and his mourning was of this nature, that hee ſolemnized his brothers 
funerals;with thc bloudy maſſacre of twenty Legions, But tolay apart all - 
ther examples, and to the end that I may ſuppreſſe in my ſelfe other mens 
loſſes, Fortune hath aſſailed me twice in the death of my brothers, and I 
haue twice found this inmy ſelfe, that I might beechurt but not confounded: 
I loſt my brother Germanicus, whom how entirely 1loued, hee may perfeftly 
vaderſtand,who thinketh how much pious brothers louethcir brothers, yer 
fo governed I my affeQtion, that I neither omitted any thing that might bee 
required ata good brothers hand, neither did ought that might be reprehen- 
dedina Prince. Thinke therefore thatthe parent of the common-weale re- 
latcth theſe examples vnto thee, and; ſheweth thee how nothing is ſacred or 
vnattainted by Fortune, who out of theſe houſes durft lead ourtunerals from 
whence ſhee was to recciuc her goods. Let no man therefore wonder, if For- 
tune behaueth her ſelfe cruelly or vniuſtly: forcan ſhee acknowledge any e- 
quity towards priuate houſes, or any modeſty, whoſe implacable cruelty 
hath vſurped vpon the gods? Let vs exclaime againſt her not onely in private 
but in publike, yet will ſhee not bee changed, her cares are deafened againſt 
all prayers and complaints. This was Fortune in humane affaires, and this | 
will ſhee be; there 1s nothing that ſheedare not attempt, nothing that (hee 
leaucth vntouched: ſhee will forcibly enter thorough all things, and accor- | 
ding to her accuſtomed manner, without making any difficulty to beare the 
dead intothoſe houſes, whercinto menenter by Temples, and to hang thole 
dores with blacke,which before times were adorned with lawrell. 


— 


4 CHAP. KXAXVEL 

His one thing ler vs obtaine at her hands by vowes and publike 
prayers, exceptas yet ſhee hath not reſolued to confound al 
humanerace.) T hat if with a favourable aſpe&ſhee continue 3s 
yet, behold the Romane name, that ſhee will be pleaſed to re- 
ſerue vnto herſelfe and toall men,this Prince who wasrailed to 


decaying world:1et herlearne clemency of him,and by _ 
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 con{idet all thoſe of whome before time I haue made mention, cither already 


| fortune offered them no outrage in equalling them with other men, but that 
| it was the law of mortality,andthus were they neither vexed nor gricued,nei- 
| ther haue they ſhewcd any faint and efteminate hearts in ſuch likeaccidents: 
| for notto feele a mans cuils is the part of a beaſt, and notto endure them, is 
' not the part of a man, yet can I not (after I have oucrrunne all the Ce/ars 
' from” whom Fortune hath taken their brothers & liſters )oucrſlippe this man 
' whom wee ate todraw out of the numbcrof the reft) whom Nature hath 


' produced and brought to light, to the gencrall diſgrace and deſtrution of 


all mankind, by whom the Common weale was vtter]y oucrthrowne, and 
| reduced againe by the clemency of our mercifull Prince. T his Calzgulethar 
| neither knew togrieue or reioyceaccordiug asit befeemed his dignity, when 
| his ſiſter Dy#/ile was dead, retired himlclte out of the fight and conuerſati- 
| onofall his Citizens, neither was hcepreſent athis ſiſters obſequics,neither 
honoured hee her according to her dignitic, but retircd himſclfe into his 
Albarium ? yet relieved hee the ſorrow oftheſelo haplelle funerals, by hea- 
ring pleas, and other ſuch like occupations. What ſhame was this for the 
Romane Empire? The ſport of a Romane Princethat bewailed his (iſer, 
wasto ſolace himſelfe at dice. T he ſame Caius with furious inconftancy,ſome- 
times ſuffering his beard and haire to grow long, ſometimes courling along al 
the coaſts of 7taly and Stcily,not following the ordinary wayes, and neuer c&r- 
 taincly aſſured whether hee would haue bis fiſter bewailed or deified : for at 
' the fame time when hee reared Temples and honours to her, hee puniſhed 
| them by moſtcruell torments, who ſufficiently bewayled not her death: for 
noleſſe intemperate ſhewed hee himſelte in ſuſtaining the ſhocke oftheſe affli- 
Qions . as he was immecaſurably proud in his proſperities, for hee ſwelled a- 
bouc humane meaſure. Farre bce this example from euery Romane Citi- 
zen, eyther to attenuate his ſorrow by vntimely ſports, or pronoke them in 
 oyling himſelfe with odious and baſe vncleanncſle, or to delight in other 
| mens euils,and not in humane ſolace. Yet ſeethouthat thou change nothing 
ofthy accuſtomed carriage, becauſe thou haſt reſolued to loue thoſe ftudies, 
which moſt fitly extoll a manto felicity, and moſt caſily leſſen his calamity, 
and they are thoſe thatarec the greateſtornaments and ſolaces of mankind. 


 receiued into heauen, or very neerely approch the ſame, and paticntly endure 
fortune, who ſtretcheth her hand to thec alſo, wherewith the attrempreththoſe 
likewiſe by name, by whom weeare accuſtomed to ſweare. It behooueththec 
to follow their conſtancy, and to ſuſtain & ſurmount misfortunes, and as much 
as may bee lawfull for a man to follow the ſteppes of the gods. Although 
thatin other things there is agreatdifference betwixt men, by reaſon that ſome 
are more highly raiſed then others; yet is vertue planted in the midſt of all men 
and diſdaineth not any. man, prouided that he thinke himſelte worthy of her. | 
Becarefull to follow thoſe who hauing any occahion to be diſplcaſed, becauſe 
they are cloaſed in, and vilitcd ſo neerely, notwithſtanding have thought thar 
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A001 roiles || PAN 22Goas Ow therefore drowne thy ſelte more deepely inthy fiudies:now 
I” P01 {| QXVWIP. cnuiron them about theeas the fortreſſes and bulwarkes of thy | 
He ee * 1 SS mind, neither let ſorrow findany entrancein any part of thee: 
u4:5n«ds \| Gl Aagewuitsp Publiſh likewiſe thy brothers memory in ſome one mony- | 
the real {ar- ; ment of thy writings, for this 1s the onely workc amidſt al] hu- 

: mane ofhces, which no tempecſts may hurt, no age conſume: the reſt that | 
iconliſtin gathering and Jaying ſtones in marble monuments, or earthly | 
'[rombes that arerayſed toagreat height,will nor continue long, torthey them | 
|{clues will bee conſumed, T he monuments of the mind are immortal; be- | 
{tow theſe on thy brother, enſhrine him intheſe. T hou fhalt alwayes eter-| 
nize him better by thy laſting wit, then by bewailing him with truitleſſe lor. 
row. As touching that which concerneth fortune, althongh that for the 
/preſenta man may not plead her cauſe before thee(for all that which ſhe hath | 
g1uen vs arc bateſull vnto vs for this very cauſe, that ſhe hath taken ſomwhar 
[from vs) yet then will wee ſpeake of it when time hath made thee a more «- | 
{quailiudgein herhehalfe, for then maicſt thou reenter into fauour with her : | 
[tor {hee hath prouided many things whereby ſhee may amend this inivrie, | 
| for many things will thee now giue, whereby ſhe may redeeme the ſame : to | 
{conclude thou receiuedſt that at her kands which thee bath taken from thee, ' 
| Vſe not thy wit theretore againſt thy ſelfe, neither accompany thou thy for- 
|row. Well I wot that thine cloquence can approue thoſe things to bee great, 
' whichare but ſmall. Againe, itcan leſſen great things, and bury them in ob- 
| ſcuriry, but let her reſerue her forces to ſome other purpoſe, and now lct her 
| employ them wholly in comforting thee. But beware that this thing likewiſe 
bee not vnprofitable for thecz for nature cxatteth ſomewhat at our hands, 
ang vanity ſtriueth to ſhorten it - yet neucr will I entreat thee to giue ouer 
[ſorrow wholly. I kno.y there are ſome men more obſt:natc and inflexible 
| then prudent and couragious, who maintainc that a Wiſeman ſhould not bce 
| touched with ſorrow. But theſc men ſeemeto haue ncuer taſted of ſuch like 
| diſalters, otherwiſe Fortunc haddriucn their proud wiſdom from them, and 
| had compclled themthogh againſt their wils ro confeſle the truch. Realon 


hath don cnough,it {he reſtraine the excefle of ſorrow, but to haue it wbo!!ly 


| rooted out, no manovught either to hope or deſire it. Let him rather obſeruc 
| this meaſure, it neither falleth into impietic or folly, and containe vs 1n 
| that habite which becommeth a quict and no diſturbed mind. Let our 
teares flow, let them bee ſtayed: let our ſighes be drawne from the bot- 
tome of our hcarts; yer Ict them haue an end. So goucrne thy mind that 
thou maycſt approuc thy ſelfe to Wiſe-men, and to thy brothers. Lx- 
bour rodefcrue thatthou mayeſt oft times remember thy brother, ro the 
end thou mayeſt magnifie him in thy wordes, and that by a continuall 
thought and remembrance thou mayecſ repreſent him vnto thee. VWhere- 
unto thon mayelt finally atraine, if thou make his memory plcafant vI- 
to thee, and not lamentable. For it is naturall forthe mind to flic al waycs 
trom that wiereto ſhe retyrncth with ſorrow. T hinke vpon his modeſtie, 
| thinke rhou of his readineſſe in his bulineſſe, his diligence '1n exccuting 
them, Ibis jaithfulneſſe in his promiſes. Let other men know, and do thou 
| thy ſcife remember all hizdeedes and words. Conſider what he hath —_ 
| p 
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Of Comparte. 


' and what can bee hopedthat hee ſhall bee : For what cannot a man promiſe 
| for ſuch a brother. This Diſcourſe haue I addreſſed vnto thee in the beſt fort 
] may,baving my ſpiritealmoſt ſpent anddulled with forrow, which 
ifit bee ſcarce anſwerableto thy expectation, or ſeemeto bee too 
weake to medicinethy ſorrow, bethinke thy ſelfe how hard: 
ly Latine wordes flow from him, whoſe eares arc 
tired with the rude and vnpolifhed lan- 
guage ofthe Barbarians. 


The End of the Booke of Comfort. 
© 29.20) i 
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The Argument of IvsTvs Liesivs. 
Ear ARCIA Agracious end rich Matron, as it eppeareth the daughter of 
Loh AVLvVS CREMVTIVS CorDvs, £ an famous both for bu 
FD fludies and writings, had « ſonne who died in hs full yeeres, for beews 
* husband, a father, anda Prieſt, and already three yeeres were paſt as 
| appeareth in the end of the firſt Chapter, ſince hee died. Itherefore g6- 
ther that this booke was publiſhed about the beginning of CLAavDianvs time, and 
not before. For it is ſcarſe probable that thi METSLLvs (for ſuch was bi neme) 
was raiſed tohouvurin T 18 16Tvs lime. Foidg Ea vs Hitefore, whe out of 
ſome other afts of T 18:k1v 5, andnamely pteiivtticd Avi E Cxrx friVs 
writings tobe read : which likewiſe « touchedin the firſt Chapter th therefore this 
ccnſolation could not be publiſhed before, eſpecially the etiefe being! ruaterite,and ofter 
three yeeres ſpace. Nay to him that well eder th the ame, praionig bee ſup - 
poſed to bee writtew vnder CLavp1vs, and after bis. exiles ft waters not much. 
Touching the Booke, it is one of his beſt , althaygh it bee not janleak feminine fit- 
fery. There are two partes thereof. Im the former heprayſeth hef end both by his own 
end other mens examples comfartethy her wntill the /fgth, .Chaptey,; in the latter hee 
deſcendeth to reaſons, and firſt hee alleadgrth the Tomi refer that ſorrow pro- 
fireth nothmne.Then that is onnaturall, end rathes iprounded on tenderneſſe, 484d it- 
con/ider ation, becauſe wee foreſee not that thoſe things which may bee done, are fu- 
\turely to ſucceede, And ageine, he producelh tht examples of men and women. 
Then paſſeth hee ouer to the eflate and LS thoſe that are borne, to whome 


| (Ceathis annexed, wntifithe nineteenth Chapter. Then offereth hee this Dilemma: 
|That neither the mother nor hee are iniqrt2." Of the mother, in ſhort, ſhet is g1® 
1 { :0us, and onely wexed by #pinion. Of the ſonne diuerſly , hee is mn quiet : and 
|| del:uery beth from caſualites andwices. What if hee had beene inclined to thoſe inſ 


corrupt a City? that hee was therefore taken away in good time, and at liſt the He 
/ 
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| Of Conſolation to Martia. 


ther CRxEMATIVS 51m perſon prouded, comforting and animating his daughter, 
| and inciting her with a conſtant ſþcech to regard andbehold caleſtiall and dinine 
| thwes. | 


Y 
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CHAP. L 


Xcepr I knew Aaraathat thou wert lo farre e- 
ſtranged from wormanniſh infirmity of minde,as 
from other vices,and that cuery man 9blſerucrh 
thy manners, as it were ſomc ancient patterne of 
vertue. Idurit not vndertake to encounter with 
> j| fy forrgw, whereunto men are too willingly 
inclined & fubiect: neither lad I conceiued any 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tect this, that thou ſhouldeſt complaine of thy 
fortune: but the approucd conſtancy ofthy mind 
and thy vertu2 confirmed by many trials, haue animated me, and made mce 


contident. It 15not vnknowne in what ſort thou diddeſt bchaue thy ſeite in | ,1.77 fee 


the perfon otthy Father, whom thou loucdit no leflethen thov diddeſt thy 


OO — PDE 


hope inatime fo varcaſonable, betore a Judpe | |* #9e0/ 


ber colir,gewm 


ſo partial), ina crime ſo hatefull, that I coald ct- | 


children, excepTin this that thou diddeſt nor deiire that hee ſhould not ouer- | 


live thee, yei know I] not whetherthou diddctt withitmce or no. For agreat 


— 


piety permirteth ir ſeife ſome thing, which are not anſwerable to good and | 


| laudable mannersot life. T hou hindereſt as many as lay in thy power the 
| death of Aus CrenutiusCordus thy father. But when hee had diſcouercd vnto 
| thee, that hec had but one meancs to eſcapetrom ſeruirude, wherein hee was 


| detained by the vaſlals of Sezazus, thou fauouredit not his counſels, bt ſuffe- | 


red{tthy ſelte to bee ouercome, and {ecretly powredit forth reares, thou de- 
| vourcdſttby ſorrow, yet couldeit notconceale it witha merry countenance : 
| and this in the age whercinit was great piety to doe nothing impiouſly. Buc 
as ſoone as the reuolution of time preſented thee any occaſion, thou brough- 
teſt him to light for the gencrall good ofall men ) therteſtimonies of thy fa- 
thers wiſdome, who was put rodeath,and exemprted(it him fromthe grauc by 


worthy man had written with bisowne bloud. Worthily haſt thou deſerued 
ofthe Romane ſtudies, for the greater part of them was conſumed by fire; 
worthily of poſterity,to whom tkc incorrupted truth of former occurrents (hal 
bee teſtified to the glory of that great man thy farther, who wrotethem; wor- 
| thily at his bands, whoſe memory {hall flouriſh and liue as long as menare de- 
ſrous to know the Romanaftaires, as long as there ſhall beeany who will rc- 
flet & read theatts of antiquity,as long as there is any that would know what 


| reading on the heades of cucry man, hath bravely diſcharged himſelfe of thar 
| {cruitude, and ſhewed that both in vndcrſtanding, ſoule, and band hce was a 
| freeman. T rucly the common weale had ſuffered a great loſle,ifthou haddeſt 
| not brought this worthy perſontolighr, who was buricd inoblivion, toler vs 
| ſee two worthy parts inbim, to witrc, his cloquence andliberty : hee 1s read, 
| bee flouriſherh, hceis entertained in mens hands and-hearrs, he teareth no in- 
jury oftime. Bur the hainous crimes of thoſe bloudy butchers, who deſcrue 

: Ooo?2z memory 


( 
| 
| 


| publiſhing and communicating thoſe his bookes vnto the. world, which that | 


2 brauc Romane, who ſceing the yoake of Seewnsvpon his necke,and his feete | 
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' re exc#%b the Mmemoric tor nothing but their murthcrs, {hall bce obſcured, T hisgreatneſle 
| xehemeary ne | of th y minde,forbad m- to loukc backe vnto thy Sexe,torbad me to behold thy 
| A eres the countenance, which the continuall forrowes ot ſo many yearesas it onceclou-- 
| wor of Martt- | ded, it ſo now couercth it: Put conlider that Tintend notto ſurpriſe thee, nei- | 

> v9n"+ I ther thinke thou that [ Will licalc awaythy paſhons. 1 haucretreſhed the me- 
| ker afflicions, | moric of thine ancient euils: And wilt thou know that this woundalſo is curea. | 
| and 376-4 | ble? Thaue ſhewed thee thecicatrice of as great a wound. Let other men ther. | 
e920: | fore dally and flatter with thy ſorrowes, 1 am reſolued tocombat with thy | 

hawe beene mi» | pricte, and ifthou wilt hearcatruth, I will dric vp the current of thoſe tearcs | 
| mdreduate "7: | thathaue wearicd and walted thine eyes, which rather now flow by cuſtome 
then any delire or cauſe, which may bee done if thou fauour thoſeremediey 
which I preſent thee: ifnot, I will doe it againitthy will, although thouretai. 
| helt and enrerrainelt thy gricte, which hou haſt referued to continue inthy 
\ Sonnes place. But whatend (hall rhere be ? All chingsare attempted in vaine, | 
| Thy friendsare wearicd with talking with thee, thy Allies and othergreat 

>crfonages know no more what to ſpcake vnto thee, thy deaft-eares entertain 


' ho ſolace, although a man relate vnto thee that which thou haſtlearncd, and 


! Y 


| 


' the goodly meancs and demeaſncſle har thy father lettthee. T heſeare words 
that [and thee inno vic, but tor the time they are a ſpeaking. The naturallre- 
medicottimelikewiſc, which appcalcth the greatelt forrowcs, hath loſthis 
po werintheealone. T hree yearcs are already palt, and yet the vehemence of 

 thisthy paſs:on 15 10 wayes moderated , thy ſorrow renewethand tortifiethit 

| felt: daily by courſe of time it hath gotten poſic(sion ; yea, and is growneto | 

hat hcighr, thar rheu reputelt it a ſhametull thing ro diſmiſſe it and giueit 

zucr. Eucnas all vices get polleſsion and prehemincnce inthe heart, except 
hey be oppreſſed, cuen then when they appearc. So likewiſe theſc perplexi- | 
ics and nuſcrics, enraged againſt them (clues , doe teede them ſeluesatlaſtby 

ther ownenacerbitic, and forrow becommeth a depraued pleaſure of the vn. 

| {aprie minde. Icould have withed therefore that I could baue miniſtred a 

| tiedicineto this ſorrow in the beginning,aſleight remcate had becne ſafhcient 

to extinguilh the turic of this paſsion vpon the firſt approach. Where now 


ft 
f 


| tince the griefes arc inueterate, the remedics ought to be more vehement. For 
thoſe wounds are ealily cured which are but new!y inflited; then are they ſex 
icd, ſcarched, and indure the touching; yea, they arc hardly healed whenthey 
arc putrificd, and that time hath brought them ro an inueterate vicer. Ican 
107 now to pleaſe thee, handle thy rebellious wound gently, I muſtprefſeout 
1c poiſon, andclenſcir with ſharpe medicines. o 
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CHAP 71 


Know thar all thoſe men, who will admoniſh any man, beginne 

with precepts and end in examples z yet muſt I alterthis courſe. 

For ſomeareto bc handled in one ſort, ſome other inan other. 

4.5 Somcthere arethat will be perſwaded by reaſon, to ſome wee 
#1 |: -#” muſt oppoſe the names and authoritie of great perſons to ſtay 
their mindes, thatarc aſtoniſhed at the luſtre of things. I willſet beforethine 
 \yestwo famousexamples of thy Scxe and of our timez Of one woman that 
»auc her ſelfe ouer to gricfe, of an other that having had no leſle loſſe but farre 


wroater damage, yct ſuffered not her ſorrow to raigne long time ONE 
| udaine- 
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| Of Conſolation to Martia. 
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| {udainely ſetled and pacified her minde. 0ctauiz and Zinia, the ene the ſiſter, 
| the other the niger Auguitxs. Loſt cach of them a Sonne,, hauing both of 

them hope that one day they ſhould have beene Emperours, 0Z#avias Sonne 

was called Marcellus, on whom his Vnckle and his wiues father began to build 
| them ſc]ues, in committing to his hands the attaires of the Empire, a yong man | 
of [harpe vnderftanding, ot a great minde, modeſt and meruailouſly continent, 
| and conlidering his yeares and fortunes, very laborious, enemie ofdelights, 
and readic to vndergoe all that which his vnckle would lay vpon him; or (it I 
may ſo ſpeake it) build on his backe; Neither failed hee in his choice, for this 
yong man was ſufficiently cnabledzo vndertake all ſortes of burthens. His mo- 
ther ſeeing himdead, ceaſed not all her life time ro mourne and weepe, neither 
would ſhecadmit any conſolation,nor likewiſe ſufferany by any mcanes rodil- 
ſwadc her from her penſiue thoughts. But intending thisone thing, and whoi- 
ly fixing her mihdethereupon, ſuch was{hce all herlife time as fhce was at his 
Enerdll I fay not thar ihee durſt nor riſe, but that ſhee refuſed to bee raiſed, 
iudging it noleſſe then a ſecond orbitie to ſurceaſe her weeping. Shee would 
have no Image of her deereſt Sonne,neither would [hee liſten to tiny that made 
mention of him, ſhce hated all mothers,-and was moſt mad againſt Liia, be- 
cauſe that felicitic that was promiſed hcr Sonne, ſeemed to beetranſlated ro 
| hers. All her pleaſure was to live in darknefle and ſolitude, thee no wayes 
thought on her brother, rciefting thoſe Verſes that were compoled, and thoſe 
honours which famous men had inuentcd, in memorieol HMarcelus. In bricte, 
ſhee ſhut vp hereares fromall comtort, thee retired her ſelte from all ſolemne - 


—_ 


Offices, and hating that too much reſplendent fortune of her brothers great- | 
neſſe, ſhee hid her ſelfe, and if I may ſo ſpeake it, buried herſelfealive. Al- 
though her owne children, and their childrens children came flocking about 
her, yer would ſhee not giue ouer her mourning robe, offering out-rage in this 
reſpe& to all thoſe that were her Allies, becauſe ſheerhought her ſelfe alone | 
whenthey remaincy in ſafctic. 


CHAP. III, 


tered very farre into Germanie , and fixed his Enſignes there, 
$ wherc it was ſcarcely knowne that there were any Romanes. In 
E this expedition hee died a Conquerour , and —_ his lickneſſe 
| his very enemies gauec him great honour, nor daring to promile themſclucs 
that good which was expedient for them: Torhis death which hee endured 
forthe Common-weale, there was ioyned a multitude of Romane Citizens,of 
peoples that were Allies, and ofall Italy (who had conduQted his body thorow 
the Cities, and Provinces which were peopled by the Romans, who had made 
great moane for him) as farre as Rome, as if Pru/ws had centred the fame in tri- 
| umph. His mother, that for a long way had followed his body, and being ex- 
'treamely grieucd, by reaſon that as many Piles as ſhee ſaw flaming thorow out 
all Italy, ſo many times ſecmed ſhee to behold her dead Sonne, had notthe 


—— 


ine | 
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| 

| 

| 


RAT v 1 a hadloſt her fonne Druſ#5, who ſhould have beene Emper- 
2 our, and was at that timea'great Captaine. Hee had alrcady en- | 


meanes to enioy his laſt kiſſes, nor hearc his ſweete and lateſt words, yerincon- 


tinently when the obſcquics were performed, and that {hee had cloſed him im | 
| bis Tombe; ſhce buried her ſorrowe with him, without aggricuing her ſelte | 
| | Ooo 3 more | 


| 
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TIL | Lucins Anneus Seneca. 
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| : NW h =—_ h expand Auguſtus greatneſle, or the e m , f fo 
| | . more theneeſtherhergrau:ty,or Augu/775 g , quiry.0 thecaute 


| required, Mcane whilc thee cealcd not to publiſh her fonnesprayſes in cucric 
' place, to repreſent himvnro herſelte both privately and publikly; to ſpeake 
| moſt willingly of him,and take pleaſure in thoſe that recounted his praiſes, whe | 
45 no man could make mention ofany other, bur incontinently the remem. | 
brance of Dr«ſ#- made her perceiue: Chooſe rhercfore which of theſe exam. ) 
ples thou thinkeftmoſtprobable; if thou wilt tollowthefirſt, choa curteft th 
{clfe off fromthe number of the living, thou wilt teach borh thine owne and 
other mens children, and wanting tym, thou wilemakeall mothers afraid rhar 
| meete with thee. T houſhalr diſclaime thine honeft and lawtull pleaſurcs,as il] 
| beſeeming thy condition, and ſhall require noughr clfe but to bee fequeſtred 
from company : 1n briefc, thou {halt loath thine owne lite, becauſe it endeth 
not as quickly as thou delireſt, Belides,which is a thing eſtranged,and vnwor- 
thy thy mind, which hath a far comrary reputation,thou wilt make it known 
thar thou wiltnot live, and thatrhou canſt not diz. Bur it thou faſhion thy 
| ſelfe according to theexample of this great woman, which is more milde and 
| moderate, thou thalt not vailc bonner vnder thy ſorrow, neither macerate 
thy ſelfin afAitng thy ſelf ſo much: tor what folly is this (poor woman as thoy 
' art) todrowne thy ſeltc in forrow,and to encreafe thy miferies? maintaine in 
; this accident the vertue, and moderation which thou haſt approucd in all 
_ thereſt of thy former lifc; forif there bee any conuentency in ſorrow, when 
thou haſtalwayes thename ofthis young man (moſt worthy ofreſt) in thy 
heart and in thy mouth, thouthy ſelte ſhalt place him ina happy abode; if 
hee appcare before thee merry and ioyfull as he did during his lite, 
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CHAP. FELH- 


Lither will I perſwade thce by more forcible precepts,command 
thee to endure humane accicents with a mind more then hu- 
| 9 be cxt1camey || GFR. mane, that vpon the very day ofthe tuncrall thou ſkouldeſtdry 
' &jerpatunids || KS: Ph vp the tcarcs of a mother. I wil! doetheciuſtice. The queſtion 
| F 1s berweene vs, whethcr thy gricte ought to be great or perpetu- 
| all: Taſſure my ſclfe ghar the example of 71414, whom thou haſt inwardly both 
| knowne and honoured will pleaſe thee more then the other, Shcecals thee to 
' counſaile her. Sheein the firſt favour (whome as miſeries 4re moſt impatient 

1nd furious) cave 2n carcto thecounſecls and comforts ofthe Philoſopher, 4- 
| rew«thararrend<d her husband;and confeſſed that it yeeldeth her much more 
|: comtortthenthe Romane people, whom ſhee would not diſgeſt by her ſor 
| | row, more then Aveni//us who was troubled, who had loſt one of the ſiaics of 
| his Empire(nor was ro bee deieted by the ſorrow of any of his)more then 
| | &er:us his fon, who effeted this then, that inthat biter & diſplealing funeralsto 
|: all narions ,tound nothing miſſing but the number ofone. T his as I thinks, 
| was the indnion of that diſcourſe which hee vicd in regarde of this woman, 
|| that was ſo ſeeledin her opinions. Hithertolived, and as necrely 3s 1 could 

| conceive, inas much as] was an inward Counſellor to 4uguſu;rhy husband, 
4 . (whonot onely knew thy publike ſayings and ations, bur alſo the ſecret mo- 
«| ri-ns of thy mind, thou haſt carefully endured that no man ſhuvld findeany 
|  rhingthar might piue him cauſe of exception: Neither haſt thouobſernedthis 


| | onelytn atfaires of importance, but in the ſmalleſt things thou haft _— 
| c 
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Of Confolation to Marcia. 


leſt thou {houldeft doe any thing that miohe bee afraide of report, which "AM : 


ly conſumertthe ations of rhegreateft in this world. Neither thinke I that 
there is any thing that is more worthy thoſethat are in high place, then ro 
pardon manythings, and to require pardon of nothing. Thou ars therefore to 
| obſerve in this thing thine accnſtomed manner, not tolimir any thing what- 
| ſocuer, th at thou wontdeſt haue done lefle or otherwile. 


a 


CHAP. Y; 


) Frer this, Idclire and cntreat thee, that thou ſhow not thy ſelte 
\25 froward ang intrattable to thy triendes. Forthouartnot to bee 
\&@ ignorant, thatalicheſc know not how to behaue themlclues, 
= WE whcthcrthey {hall ſpeake any thing before thee of Druſ#2,or no- 
"» thing, |cſt eyther the obliujonofſonoblea young man {houid 
doc him inturic,or his memory and racntion wrong thee, when wee arc drawn 
{ apart, and are ailemblcd together; wee magniſie his deedes and ſpeeches as 


. much as nvs licth,and hee deſcructh, bur in thy preſence wee make no menti- 


| on whatſocner : you are therefore depriucd ofa great pleaſure, which is the 
prayſesotthy ſonne. When I afſure my ſeife thou wouldeſtercrnize,it thou 
hadſt the meanes,although it coſt thee thy life. Suffer thetcfore, nay more, 
command men to ſpeake of him,and yeelde thine care to the name and memo- 
ry ofthy fonnc, thinke it no irkefome thing (as other men doc) whoin ſuch ca- 
ſes interprete all thinges to the worſt that is ſpoken tothem; if a man propoſe 
thee ſome conſolations; thou inclineſt now to theother (ide, and forgetting all 
the goods thou haſt recciued, thou regardeſt rhe worler face of forrune, where- 


| 


with ſhee moſt afftighted rhee In ſtead of caſting thine eyes onthe connerſati- 
on of thy ſonne, vpon his pleaſant and gracious entcrtainement, vpon his chil- 
ah and wanton flittcries, vpon the aduancement of his ſtudies, thon ſeeureſt 


' to bee enchancd to this laſt apparance of life,and as if it were not monſtrous cn- 


ovgh of it ſelfe, thou heapeſt vptogether whatſocuer may bee-poſhble. Long 
not I beſeech thee after fo vameaſurable a glory, which may make thee being 


—— 


, 
| 
F 


; miſcrable,amongſt miſcrable. 


CHAF.NE 


y Hinke likewiſe that it isan at of a generous mind tocarry a great 
appearance in proſperity,when as life exhauſteth her courſe with 
a full ſayle. Fora peaceable {ca and a fanourable wind approue 
not the ſufficiency of a Pilor. T here muſt ſome ſtorme encoun- 


> » 


= 


thy ſelfe, but contrariwiſe ſtand firme in thy place,and endure cuery burthen 
thatis laide vpon thee, being onely affrichred with the h: ſt aſſault : there 1s 
nothing thar ſo much confoundeth fortunes a reſolute mind. Aﬀter this hee 
ſhewed her her ſonne in ſaftty,heeſhewed her ker Nephewes, to recompence 
the loſſe of her ſonne. Art that time rr thy aFaires were in hand, Areus fate 


| by thee, and comforted thee vnder another name But thinke 3/2rcathar death 


| hathrtaken from thee more then ever was taken from any mothcr (I will not 
Altrerthee, orleſſen thy loſſe)1f reares may c0:1quere rhe deltinic , let vs vnire 


our 


ter vsthar may approve the mind. And therefore diſcourage not | 


The fourth, 
Wee mu'! ac% 
Crflome our 
felu.s iar:me to 
yre'd a will 18 
care , In lie 
that jjeake of 
then: gh je des 
cealc we buke 
bewaiicd mn hit- 
ei learces, 


| 
| 


The hb, 
' In aduer(ity ane - 
' lywee are ts 


' Wake | rooſe of 


the canſiarcy uf 
or mind, 
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i a meaſure 1n 
; /orrow. 


| 
| 
{ 


NE —_ 


| | onrtcares,lct vs ſpend cucry day in ſorrow, Jet the ſlecples night conſume ir | 


1 


The fxib, | 
Smuce that ſore | 
Yow i Apro'1- 
table becauſe | 
dcath 1 not m1 | 
wed thertby wee! 
#eurht to reſraun| 
forrew. | 


i 
' 


The (cuenth, 
Wee mu't keert 


Nature teacheth 
it 20c. 


The eighih, 
i' 13 the Puper 
y of covarges 
n1 d geicrath 
mT M$ 16 7or- 
eattberrſelat) 


mueh, 


| | ſelfe in ſadneſſe, let our hands violate our torne breaſtcs, and let our nayles | 


| imprint our ſorrow in our faces, ict diſcontent exerciſe and extendit (ele 1n aj 


— _ ——_— 


| 
| 
' 
| 


' fortsof cruclry. Bur if thedcad arc recalled by noteares, it Fate be immoye. 


ablc,and cuerlaſtingly tixcd , no miſcry is changed, and death poſlicſteth | 
whatſocuer hce hath taken away; let forrowes ceaſe becaulſc it is vnprofiia- 


| ble. For which caule lct vs goucrne our ſcelucs, neither permit this pathion to. 


tranſport vs beyond mcaſure. It isa ſhame tor a Maſter of a ſhippe to ſuffer | 
his helme to bee beaten our of his hands by the billow, to negle& his Sailes | 
thar are ſhattered inthe wind, and leauc his ſhippe to the mercy of a tempeR;, | 
but hee cucn in ſhipwracke is ro bee commended, who holdeth his helme in | 
his hand, though the ſeas ſwallow and linke him. | 


| 
BU 7 — 
| 
| 
| 


CHAP Vil, 


Ve yetthere is a natural inclination in vs to bewaile thoſe whom | 
wee loue, who denies it as long as it is moderate ? fer there isa_ 
neceſhty that preſſcth vs ,and rctireth,and aftoniſheth the molt | 
conltanc hearts, not onely art ſuch ume as our triends die, but | 
alſo when in this life by divers occaſions they are ſeparated. 


' from vs. Butthat which opinion addeth,is more then Nature cormmandeth, | 


' more hurtfull ro women then men, to barbarians then ciuill men, to the ig- 
' norant then the [carncd. But thoſe that hauec receijued their forces from na- 
| ture keepe the ſame tenure inall things. That which is divers, is not natu- 
| rall: Fire atalltimes will burnethe Inhabitants of all Cities, as well men 


| when they returne backe againe to thefk cmpry denncs, in a few dayes ſurceaſe 


| vpon. Why? by reaſon that nature which doth nothing in vaine hath giuen 


Coniider how vnbrideled the deſires of bruit beaſts arc, and yet they are ſhort, 
Cowes fora day or two lowe after the Bull, neither doth the wanton and wan- | 
dring courſe of Mares Jaft long. Wilde beaftes after they hane ſented the foote 
ot their young ones, and hauc ſcarched them ſometimes amidſt the forreſt, 


their rage. Birdcs with great chattering flic about their empty neſts, but in an 
mſtant they are appeaſcd, and keepe theiraccuſtomed flight. There is nocrea- 
ture that fo long time bewaileth the want of his young oncs as man, who ac- 
companieth his owne gricte and is not onely conched withthe ſenſe thereot, 
but allo with the conclution; hce hath taken with himſelfe to torment bim- 
ſclte thus and ſo long time. And tothe end thou maicſt know, that it is an vn- 
naturall thing to bee broken with forrowes; firſt one and the ſame lofle is 


as women. Iron will ſhew it ſclfe in every body that it hath power to cutte 


them this property. One man feeleth pouerty,paine,loſſe of children in one 
kind,and that man in another kind as cuſtome tcacheth him, and asa feeble 0- 
pinion of tearing of thoſe things thatarc terrible,maketh him eyrher impati- 
cntor conſtant. 


— ——_— 4 - -— Re ctr 
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Of Conſolation to Marcia. 


CHAP. VIII. 


$27 conſumeth ſorrow. Bee {hee ncucr lorebcllious, bee thee ne- 
+SI=>a% yer ſocontinuall, beſhee neucr ſoobitinate againlt remedics, yet 
02 S{D F time which is the moſt eftectuall meanes to mitigate fury, will 
weaken it. Truc it is Aarciathatas yet thouart very much atfi- 
&:dKndir ſcemeth thatthy forrow (not fo vehement ag art tirſt, but ſetled and 
obitinate) hath contracted a callolity, and is wholly heardned. Yet will time 
draw this from thee by |ittic and little, as oftentimes as thou (halc excrciſe thy 
ſcltc in other things, thy minde {hall inde ſome reliete. Now thou halt a guard 
oucr thy ſelfe: bnr there is a great difference whether thou permitteſt or com- 
mandett thy ſclte to mourne. How farre mote beſceming is it tor thine honeſt 
and venerable manner of life to gine an end to thy ſorrow,then to expettthat 
ithhould endofit ſe]te? neither oughteſt thou to attend the day wherein ſor- 
' row ſhould abandon thec againſt thy will. But beginne thou firſt ro give him 
| pal Ort. | 


'C——_—_— OI ooo nor errer——_ 
— — — —— 


| | CHAP | EA 


$F®? Hencc grow wee thcrefore fo obitinate in our complaints, if this 
{4&2 thartis done, bee not by thecommandement of nature. Ir 1s be- 
” caulc weethinke that euill ſhall neuer encounter vs, cxcepttien 
whcn wee feele the ſame: but asif wee had a letter of exempri- 
on, and fhat wee were entred intoa way more plainethen orher 
men; the ſiniſteraccidents ot our neighbours cannor teach vs that ourdanger 
sasgreat astheirs. We ſccſo many dead bodics paſle before our dores, and fo 
' many mourners that attend them with bitter teares, but in (tead of thinking 
; our death, wee ſhape out tnour thought a mans garment for our young ch1l- 
| dren, wee runne tothe warres,and already husband the inheritance and ſuccel- 
| ſon of our fathers. Wee ſce ſo many rich men ſodainely become poore ; yet 
 neuer ſinketh it intoour hearts, that our riches may as calily (lip out of our 
; handz,as theſe did from them. Our tall therefore muſt bee the greater , be- 
| cauſe wee feele not that wee are ſubicdt to ſlippe, but then when weare ftalne 


} 


| and brought vnto the loweſt. T hoſe things that are long rime foreſcenc,afſavlr 


| vs moreleafurly. Wilt thou know how thou art expolcd to all ſtrokes,and that 
' thoſe weapons that haue wounded thee, have becne enforced againſt thee? 
| Suppo'e that being diſarmed, thou mountelt-vpon ſome wal), or ſome place 
| well d. fenced by rhe enemy, hard ro bee ſcaled,and thatrhou expeRteſtro be 
reſcued, lodainely wounded, that thon makeſt a certaine acccunt that thoſe ar- 
| rowes, thoſe ſtones, thoſe darts that flic in theaire arc aimed at thee, when 


cry; O fortunc thou ſha't not deceive me, neither {haltrhou ſurpriſe me, ey- 
ther ſecure or regligemt, I know thy delignes,thouwouldeſt haneflrucken'me, 
| but haſt wounded another. Butwhat man is be that euer conſidered his goods 
 wifthey ſhould periſh? whois he amongſt vsthatdurſt be ſo bold, as rothinke 

on his exile, his ponerty or ſorrow ? whois he, that it he bce admoniſhed to 
 thinke vpon his parents ſecurity, refuſcth it notasadirefulland ominous =. 
| ac 


— PI 


thou {hair ſee that they fall on one lide, or bchinde thy backe,then maieſtthou | 


as HE OI An 


The niath, 
We mnlt (iffer 
67710 10 extin- 


git ſb ſorrow, 


The tenth, 

The common 
con't on of all 
mank: od ſhould 
m.he vs reſolute 
0:h-;wi je af. 

fl (trons world 
veryiurulybe 
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| 


————— 


& cog —_ —_ — 


Ted mey_| ge,and thatprayeth not that this miſhappe may ſooner fall vpon the head | 
befall any mas | Ot his cnemy,or of that his vntimely Counſellor and admoniſher ? I thought | 


may alſo befor- | jor that this ſhould come to paſſe, T hinkeſt thou that which thou knowett is | 
| when @ come, | incident vnto many, and thar thou ſceft betall other men, cannot happen to | 


let vs exdureit, | thee : Thard an cxccllent verſe and worthy Publins; | 


| 
| 
? 
| 
POE 
| 1herw:!/th, 
e 
| 


[ 

| | 
his man hath loſt his children, and thou maieſt loſethine. That man iP con. | 
emned, and thine innocency is vnder the ſtroke. T his error deceiueth vs; 
his maketh vs effeminare, whileft we ſuffer thoſe things which we neuer fore- 
>e that wee could ſuccour. He taketh away the power of preſent cuils, who 
orelceth the futurc. 


That which befortunes one may fall to many. 


CHAP. X. 


} 


LL theſe acccflarics Atarciathat ſhine about vs as children, ho- | 
$4 nours; riches, large pallaces, and people thatexpeRatourdoreto | 
_— ; 67 wo | [ENS/ERD ſaiurcandatrend vs, a worthy,noble and fayre wife, and other | 
arcguwmnuico | FOE {ſuch goods as depend on the inconſtancy of mutable fortune, 
” $0} og} | are but forraine and hired ornaments, which are not given but 
4 010k Foe 2ntvstodeckethe T heatre wherin the Sceane of our life is ated, and which 
a;:7:0uc4thzt | Qught to beereturned to thoſe to whom they appertaine. Some oftheſe muſt 
be 1(4emart | hee brought home the firſt day, others the next day ; few fhall perſeuer, and 
continueto thecnd, Weeare not therefore to eſteeme them, as if they were 

Jur owne, they are but lentvs. The vſeof them is ours , according asit 
lcaſeth him ro whom theyappertaine. Wee oughtro haucin arcadineſle 
thoſe things which were given vs for a certaine time, that when they be called 
| tor, they may be reſtored without grudging. Wickedis that debtor that flan- 
| dereta und iniurerh his creditor ; ſothen wec ought to louethoſc in ſuch ſort, 
'ho arc iflued from vs, and whom according to the Jawof nature wee deſire 
icaucinthis world after vs,and doc notamiſſe to wiſhthar we may dicbe- 
orcthcm, as it wee had nopromile that they ſhould ſuruive vs or continue 


+ ed EC 


tb 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
{ 


"= vs. Oftimes the manneris to bee admoniſhed ro loue them as tranſttory 
hings, yea as ſuch as are alrcady parting from vs, and let vs poſleſſe all that 
vhich forrunc hath giucn vs,as a thing that muſt vaniſh in an inſtant: take your 
Icaſure of your children, and let them hauc the fruition of yonr ſelues, and 
vithout delay cnioy allthat plcaſurc youafte&. Let no man builde vpon to 
norrowes contcnr, | haue given you roo long ,dclay nothing ofthat howrein 
which weare. \Weearc to make haſt, death attenderhat our backes, and all 
his number that attcndeth vs ſhall bee ſcartcred ina moment. In lefſe then a 
ite fourer, | watchword, all theſc ſecretics ſhall be diſperſed. All things are vaniſhed from 
1t» God: 0:4 | Vs miſcrable men;you have nortthe ſpirit ro liuc in following life; ifthoucom- 
nanct 112t 94" | playneſt thedearh of thy ſonne, the tault is in the time wherein he was borne, 
we | toratthattime was heedeſtinated rodie. Hee was giuen thee vpon that con- 
« 7» "4, , dition,andas ſooneas hee came outof thy wombe,hce ranne after this arrcſt. 
© | Wearevnder therigorous & vnconquered power of fortune,/and cndureour 
| good or cuill according ro hcrpleaſure : ſhee aMAiaeth,outragerh and tormen- 
' feth cur bodies; ſome burneth thee with fire, either to ruine them, orto _ 
them; 
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Of Conſolation to:Mearria... 


them : ſome ſhall ſhe caſt intothe ſea, where fer they have firugled mah. 


the wauzs in ſtead ofcafting thetn on the ſhoregt the ang, thee ſhall caftthem 
intorhe bellic of fome great fiſh, Otherſorge there are thatthee ſhalldetaine 
long time betwixtlife & death, having tired them by diuers ſorts of licknefles ; 
and likewiſe tied them to an vnconſtant and laſciuious miſtris, that maketh 
noaccount of her ſlaues, but ſometimes tormenteth and ftriketh them, ſome- 
times flattereth and rewardeth them. What neede wee complaine of the 


partes of ourJife, T he whole is' lamentable; new incommodities ſhall vrge 
thee before thou haſt ſatisfied the oIde: you ought therfore to moderate your 
clues in thoſe rhings,eſpecially, which you impatiemtly ſuffer, applying one 


them, 


CHAP. XI. rofl; 
k Fe | , ; | '4Y OR {+ = 
Vr whence commeth it that thoo thus: forgetteſt thine owne 


* mortall,and haſt brought forth mortall children thou haſt a 


I 2nwith ſo many accidents and (ickneles; didithou hope, in fo 
fraileand weak a matter that thou crauedit ſome thing ſolideandeternall,Thy: 
onne is departed, that is, bee hath-finithed hiscourſe, ro which.end they that 
aemore happy then thy ſonne doe flocke and haſten. Alltheſeathat wrangle 
atthe Palace, tthar fill the T hearers, tharprayinthe Temples, mardbthether 
things which you deſpiſe, one death ſhall make equall,;Þ-htſame iscomman- 
ded - hee by rs mL ofthe Oracle of Apa; now thy/alfe:Whatis man} 
abroken veſſel], a thing moore traile then may-bee imagines; sherenecds, no 
zreat tempeſt to breake thee, whereſocucr/thou:art caltighQuicart ſhattered. 
What is man ? a weake,fraile, and naked bad y, diſarmed bynature, that nec- 
deth an others helpe, abandoned toall rhe Qutreges of fortupyg;;im the greateſt 
rigor of his age, expoſed tor a pray to wilde: beaflsy ſubiaig bee ſpoyled. þy 
the next that meeteth him, tramed of thoſe hinges that havei ao: firmity or 
continuance, faire m appearance, andin outward.ineameb(g, bytneither able 


to endure either colde,hcare or trauell. T ending throbgh his age and idlenes, 
toconſume himlelte, tearing that which nounjſheth himg. þegpulle thar, ſame- 
times the want thercofgricuerh him, and ſometimes the'+ abundance burſterh 
him.Carcfu] and ſuſpitious of his ſecurity, bis ſoule but bokrewed andlgathi 


drive her fromhim, and alwayes' his nouriſhment corruptethand humbleth 
tim. Doc wee remember thatdearth whichisneecſaryt dn, Ariketh at 
one man? was not this building raiſed torheondto bee ruined? Hig odors, la- 
uors, laſſitudes,watchings, hutnors, mearesaridther thibgs;; without which 
heecould not live, are the occaſion of his dedthy; On what fide ſneuer hee tur: 
neth himſelfe,he incontinently eſpicth the markes of higiohemiry. Every ayre 
5 notgood for him, the change of - waters, an ynadcuſtomed breath: of winde 


Qy 


broken, and that hee beganne hislife with teatosaM 
' doththis carife creature cauſe? how many thanghts Hammicreth- 


and other light and hurtful cauſes make hiin fade rhathee iis lickly, rotten, | 
what troublcs ' 
hee- in his 


head, 


part of your thoughtsro the. apprehenſion of cuils, an other cothe ſctifc of 


cltare,1nd rhe condition of the whole world;: Thou art, borne; | 


body enciincd tocortuption anddiſtrattion;hauing beene bea- 


his abode,a ſodaine noyſe and vnexpeRed,anddreadfull thyeh; gf the eare will | - 


The fiſteenth,| 
Since wee are, 
mortall,let ug. , 
not ebinke it 
ſtrange or cnill 

if that which 

# begotten by vs, 
be [ſubrett t9 
death. 


. The deſcription 
| of the miſcries of 
' life. 


but in a different place. Eventhoſe things which' you ;revekerices wnd.thoſy | 
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Sixteenth, Whe- 
ther it be that 
thoſe tbat are 
deceaſed ,baue 
beene m wy lite 
fle or long time, 
with vs their 
condation 1s (uch 
that we bave no 
occaſion to be- 
walle them. 


The Seutteentb, 
The more 
excellent the 
goods we baue 
are,the more 
willing ſhould 
wr be to refiore 
them becau't 
tbe dime pron- 
dence is 108 ac- 
euſtored to al- 
low vs a long 
poſſeſſio of that, 
which from the 
beginning be 
bath perfcad. 


| yee that which chou haſt had and loucd is the fruit of thy labour, But it 
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head being forgetful ofhis owne condition? -His thoughts wander VPpcnim- 


mortalities and eternities, he difpoſeth of, the affaires of his third and fourth 


laies hould on him, and that which wee call age is but a ſmall reuolution of 
yeeres. See Fs x 


* 
—— 
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CHAP KIT 


af E1|mcO Merc, it thy ſorrow have any ground orreaſfon init 
FX whether itrcſpeReth thine incommoditics or theſe of th y ſonne? 
Whethcrartthou moucdin the loſſe of thy Sonne, becauſe thou 


<5 
17 


| receiued none, thou wilt make thy lofſe more tollerable. For mcn lefſe com. 
Andifthouconfeſle that thy Sonne hath highly contented thee, thouart nor 


taſt enioyed. Thou haſt likewiſe reaped great fruir of thy labours in his very 
education, excepthappily they, who carctully nourith yong whelpes and birds 
dluch like frigolous delights of the minde, conceive ſome pleaſure in the 
dught rouch arid wanton fawning of mute beaſts, and that education it ſelfe is 


| thereforc his induftric hath profited thee nothing , neither his diligence hath 
preſcrucd thee, that his prudence hath not employedir ſelfe to doe thee g00d, 


night eitherfquebeenc longer or greatcr ? Yet art thoudcelt better with all, 
thefſifirhednorhappened ar all; forif choice may begiuen, whetherit be bet- 
tet co be happie fora ſmall cimeorneuer, it were better for vs to enioy thoſe 
\ aſa oy pry quietly paſſe from vs, then to haue none at all. Hadſtthou 
ather haue had anrvnrhrifr, who had nothing good in him, but thetitleand 
narne ofa Sonne; or this thy Sonne who was of fo good a nature ? The young 
Perch: quickly ptudent, quickly pious, quickly ahusband, ſudainelya father, 
qbickly a magiſtrate or ofticer.,and-.ſudainely a Prieſt; In bricfe, allgood 
things appeared ſudainety in him.. Scarcely doth long and great goods befall 
_ T here's no felicitic that endureth long, and attaineth his period, 

ut that whichencreaſed by little and little. The immortall gods intending 
togitic thee a Sorme for alirtletime, did preſent] y giue thee him, ſuchas hee 
15%. my prooved by continuance. Neither cankt thou ſay this, that thou 
dhely art choſen bythe gods toenioy thy Sonne alittle while, Caſtthineeyes 
every wayamongſt thy acquaintance and ſtrangers, thou ſhalt every where 


meete with greater. Great Captaines and Princes haue taſted hereof, The 
Poets have not exempted the-gods themſelnes, and I thinke they have thus 
made'men believe, that the gods were deieted, thar they might pacificand 
[efſdn the forrow-we conceiue in theloſſe of ourncereſt friends. Price 1 ſay.oto 
eerie placeand thouſhalrname me-no houſe ſo miſerable that ſhall not finde 
ſolaceconſidering another that isfarre more afflicted and miſerable. Afſured- 


ly Thaucnot fo ill an opinion-of thy manners that I would thinke that thou 


- 
If 


| wilt morecaſilyendurechy'croſſc,ifI ſhould recken vpvntothee a great num- 


generation, and-whilſt hee thus fweltethaftertheſe longapprehenlions,death 


aine, the miſlc of thoſe things that haue gtucn them ncither 10y nor pleaſure, 


to complaine, becaule hceis taken from thee, burtogiuethankes for thatthou | 


not the fruit of education, to thoſe that nouriſh their children. Although | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


haſt recciued no pleaſures by him, or forthat thou mighteſt have T 


enioycd greater it he had liucd longer ? If thou fay that thou haſt 


ber of mourners-A'troopeof miſcrable men, is an enuious kind of lows, yer 
| om 
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ome will Irecken vp vnto thee, notto the end thou ſhouldeft know, that this 
is wont to happen vnto men, for itis aridiculous thing to colle&the examples 
ofmorrality : butto the endthatthou maift know that there were many who | +, ,;,1,,,uu 
haue leſſened their adverſities by bearing them paticntly. I will begin with a | otber mens of- 
' moſthappic man. Zucas Scilla loſt his ſonne, neither did this caſualty weaken ag 
' his maliceor his extreamerigor both towards enemies & his cittizens,neither | 'e# our enemee, 
| wasitthe cauſe why hee might not ſeeme to, vſurpe that ſurname. ſecurlie 
| which he tooke vpon himafter thcloſle of his ſonne, neither affraide of rhe 
| hatred of men on whoſe miſerics his oner truitefull felicities confiftedjy neicher 
. ofthe gods diſpleaſure, whoiecrime it was that. Scilla was ſo happie. But whav | 
Sills was, let vs leaue amongſt thoſethings that are viicertaine, yer will his erie- 
mies confeſſe that he tooke vpon himarmes happily and gaue them over diſ- 
creetely. And in regard of that whereof we now ſpeake, it appeareth that it is 
nogreat euill which attainteth and attaineth thoſe thatarc moit happie. And 
noleſſe let Greece admire that father, who during the time of his ſacrifice recei- 
ing tidings of his ſonnes death, onely commaunded the muſition to hould his 
 peace,and rookethe crowne from his head, and afterwards duely finiſhed the 
reſt of the lacrifice. 5 | 


ye Rn———_— 
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Y 
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hep 2 His did Pulgilusthe chiefe biſhop, whoat thattime as hee held 


Other examples 


Ab ; © che poſt, and dedicated the Capitoll,receiucd tidings of his ſons | ,f zexepbon and 


 dcath,and yet without making ſhew of that was tould vnto him, | Felvills. 

Yak 7 he pronounced the ſolcmne hymme of the pontificall conſecra- 
b;2Re tion, withour interrupting the ſame with any ſighes, and hearing 
thename of his ſonne, he cauſed 1upiter to be propitious and tauourable ro the 
cttie & common weale.Wouldit thou thinke thar this ſorrow which vpon the 
fr day, and the chiefeft aſſault could not draw the father from the publique 
atars and ſolemne dedication, ſhould ever haue ceaſed ? vndoubtedly Pulaillus 
was worthy of a memorable dedication, worthy of a high prieſthood, who 
deliſted not from worſhipping the gods 3no not when they were gifpleca- 
| ed: yet the ſame manas ſoone as he came home, and had fatisficd his griefe- 
with tearcs, and powred forth ſome lamentations, and having fulfilled thoſe 
offices which were accuſtomably due vnto thedead, returned to the. Capitoll- 
with a merric countenance. Paulus /E£milius about that time of his ſorenowned, 
triumph,wherein he led before his chariot the king Perſeus as his priſoner, and 
given two of his ſonnes to be adopted into another famelic, ſawe the two 0- 
thers buried, whom he had reſerued to himſelfe? what were theſe two think- 
eſt thou, when as Scipio was one of theſe that was giuen to be adopted ? yet the 
Romane people beheld Pawins chariot voide & yet he vnmoued, yer declaimed 
be, and gaue thankes vnto the Gods,becauſe they had graunted him his wiſh. 
For he had beſoughtthem ofren times,that if for ſo great a viRtorie ſome grea- 
ter incomoditie might befall him, it might rather redowne ro his' private, 
then the publique damage. Secſt thou with how great a minde hebareir ? 
hegauethem thanks for the death of his children. Could fuch achange move 
| any man more 2he had loſt in one inſtant his ſslaces and his ſtates, and yer Per- 
| ſeur had notthatcredite to ſee Paulus AEmilins (ad or diſtreſled. 
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The ſixth ex- 
ample of Augu« 
tus, 


mare occaſion to dewaile the ingignity they had received at his hands, then | 


hee was wont to ouerceme all other things. | 


| dyſfrom the ſight of the high Biſhoppe. Akhoughthe Romane people AcPt, 


Lucins Annaus Seneca 


CHAP. XIHE 


x22 Hy ſhould I leade thee thorow ſo innumerable examples of 
Df t men, and complainc their wretchedneſlc? as ifit bee nor 
PAY a harder mattcr to finde out happy men? what houſe is it that 
iGa/98 bath continually ftood at one ſtay in all reſpes? wherein there 
6 _ . hath nor hapncd ſome difaſter and perturbation ? Conſider the 
yeeres one after another, and marke thoſe that haue becne Conſuls, andifthou 
will Zacias Bibulws, and Caius Caſar,and thou ſhalt ſee betwixttheſe two com- 
panions that were mortall enemies,one and the ſame fortune, Zucies Bibulas a 
man morc honeſt then ſtout, had twe of his ſonnes ſlaineat one time. They 
were bothof them a ſcorne to an Egyptian ſouldier, ſo that the Father had | 


the lofſe of his children ; yer B:bulus that during the whole time of his Conſu- 
lare, had kept houſe by reaſon of the euill carriages of his fellow Conſul, rc- 
cciuing tidings of this accident,came abroad and performed his wonted and 
publike offices. What could hcedoelcfle then beſtow one day on his two fons? 
ſo quickly endcd hee his ſorrow for his children, who had bewailed the Con- 
ſulate a whole ycare. Caius Ce/ar when hee had ouerrunnethe whole Country 
of England, Lo could not containe his felicity within the Ocean, had tidinges 
that his daughter was dead, thatby hcrlofſc drew the publike peaccintodan- 
ger; he had repreſcnted before his eyes his ſonne in law, Cnaius Pompey, who 
coulg notendurethar any ther ſhould be reputed or held moregreat in Rome 
then himfelfe,and who would have oppoſed himſelfe againſt all thoſe which 
pretended to bee aduanced, althovgh it were not to his difaduantage;yet noc- 
withſtanding all this, C/ar which three dayes executed that charge which was 
committed vnto him in being Generall,and oucrcame his forrow ſo ſoone as 


FREY 


CHAMP. XY. 


Hy ſhould I relate vnto thee the funerals of the other Czſars, 1 

@ will onely tell thee this, that in my iudacment fortune haning ſo 
AVAVAS rudcly iffaiked them, hath given by rhis meanes a profitable tn- 
SING E firuction tothe whole world ; for ſhee maketh them ſee that 
| the children ofthe gods, and ſuch as ſhould engendergods, hauc 
not their owne fortune in their hands as they have other mens. Dians Ang» 
fins having loſt his children and nephewes; in bricfe the whole Progeny ofthe 
Cefars ſupported his deſolate houſe by adoption; yer endured hee theſe lofſes 
as termperately as if hee had beene already derfied, and as if fome one haddone 
bim intury, iſhee ſhould have comeand complained ofthe Deitics. Tiberiss 
Ceſar both had Joſt him whom hee begar, and him whom ke bad adoptcd, yet 
notwithſtanding hee himſclfe pronounced the funeralt Oration, in prayſc of 
his ſonne in the publike placcofdechamations, and conftantly oode in the 
ſight ofthe dead body,and had buta vaile betweene them to conceale the bo- 


hee changed not his countenance, and made Seianus know who ſtood faftby 


him, that hee was armed with paticnce to cndure thelofſe of his children. Seeſt | 
| t 


0 
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thou not this great number of menot note, cnriched with ſo manyyitts otrhe | 


| mind,and ſo many bonours both publike.and particular , whome death (rhar 
 devourcrh al! thinges) ſpareth not? nay turther,this tempeſt exrenderh it felfc 
| oucr the whole world; and without elefion deſtroyeth all things, and makerh 
' them as her owne.. Command cucry man to give a reafon,and thou {alt inde 
| thatno man hath entred intothis world but to forſake it. 


— ow 


CHAP. XVI. 


| 
| 
| 


; Know what thou wiltſay. T hop baſt forgotten that thou com- 
torteſt a woman,and oncl]y tellcſt vs ot the cxamples of men:but 

ZI who dare maintainethat nature hath ſhewed her ſcife partial}in 
20 womens bc haltc, and hath reſtrained rheir vertues. Bel:cue mee 
SL they hauetbe ſame vigor and tree faculty of mind,as men haue 
toapprchend thar which is honeſt, and ifthey accuſtome rhemſclues,they en- 
' dure both labour and ſorrow as equally as they doc, Good gods in what City 
' peake wee this? Inthat where Lucreria and Brutus delivered the Romanes 
from he captiuity of Kings: wee mult ackrowledyge our liberty to proccede 
from 3B/etys,and wee arc indebtcd to Lacretie for Brutus, In that where wee 
| have ercrnized Clzathe virgin inthe number of the moſt valiant of her time, 
' byrealonof her yndaunted boldnes, when in defpight of the enemy ſhe ſwam 
{ ouer Tiber. Her ftarue on horſcbacke,planted inthe midfſi of that timous and 
 facred ſtreet, reproacherh our young men that are mounted intheir Coaches, 


ſes vnre women : but 1f thou wilt haue mce {ct thee downe an examplc of wo- 
men that hauc cndured the death of their tricnds conttantly, I will not begge it 
from dorc todore, i will produce out of our tamily the two ornelracs. T he hirit 
was Scipioes daughter,and mother to the Gracchi, She had twelue children that 
allot them died beforc her. As touching ten of them, whom RKemencitherap- 
perceiucd living or dead, if I may fo ſpeakeit, the loſſe might in ſome ſort bee 
borne. Put in reſpec of thoſe her rwo ſonnes Trberins Gracchus and Gnatus , 


Corricliz loſt Zintns Pruſus her ſonnea yorg Gentleman, well borne of great 
hope,and one that followed the cxample ofthe Gracchi,who baving lett ſome 
ſuites ofgreat importance vnperfect, which concerned the common-weale, was 
lainein his owhe bouſe,and no man knew who did the deed; yet Cornelza en- 
cured the bloody 'and vnreuvenged death of her fonne, that thee her ſelte 
prelumed to bee ſo bold , as to publiſh certaine Edits in way of conſol a- 
ton tothe people. , Now CMartialhaltthou become friends with fortune a- 
gaine, if thou conſider thar ſhee hathdarted thelike arrowes againlt thee, as 
[hee did apainit the Scpios their mothers three children;and Ceſarsthemic! ues. 
Life is repleniſhed and broken with divers accidents, which haue no long rc- 
poſc,and almoſt no truce. T hou haſt had fowcr children Hara: but they 


laythat there is no arrow that fallerh in vaine that is ſhot againſt a troupe of 


| theenemy. Ts it ſo great a wonder that ſo great a company could not be over- 


| Pailed without enuy or loſlc ? 


| 
( 


vO 6 
Burt in this was Fortunc more vniuſt, becauſe 


Pp p32 ſhee 


eres. tas, 


' Toſatixfe Nar+ 


| Lucucua, 


 andenter intrar fort into that City,wherein wee haue made preſents of hor- | 


(whom though men admit not for peaccable men, yer mult they acknow- ' 
ledge them tor honourable Perſonages) the ſaw them flaineand vnburied, And | 

waenas {me one in comforting her called her poore and deſolate mother: Ne- | 

wer(faith ſhec) will 7 call my ſelfe wnbappy who haue bred the Gractht, T he cther | 

' The ninctrenth, 
He anſwiritha 

| new Coniplaint of 
| Maic a$,and 


! corr/ortsith ot 
_ avelejt bihind, 
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| ſhee not onely tooke away thy children, but made choice of them, yer ( 
| thou not that hee is wronged that hath his equall part and portion with his i 
| Lord. Fortune hath left thee trwodaughters and their children,and of all theſe ' 
| thee hath onely borneaway thy ſonne, whom thou ſo much bewayleſt, ha- | 
ving forgotten the other that was dead before him. Thou haſt by this ſonne 
two daughrers who reſemble their father, ifrhou bring them vp and nouriſh 
them againſt thy heart, they are two mighty burthens; contrariwiſe ifthou 
take pleaſure in them, they will bee great comforts vnto thee. To this eng 
brought hee themthee, that ſceing theſe daughters they ſhould refreſh the 
memory of thy ſonne, and not of thy ſorrow. T he husbandman when hee 
ſees his trees ouerturned, which eytherthe winde hath rent vp by the roote, 
or the violent tempeſt hath broken by a violent wherry, nouriſheth thereſt of 
their liens, and. preſently ſetteth the ſeedes of thoſe plants hee hath loſt, and 
ina moment(fortimeis as violent and headlong in increaſes, as ſhe is in loſſes) 
they ſpring more flouriſhing then thoſe that wereloſt, Subſtitute now theſe 
davghters of Metilius in his ftead,and fill vp the voide place. Relieuethou our 
ſorrow with a double ſolace. Truely this1s the nature of mortall men, that 
nothing is more pleaſing then that which is loſt, wee are more parrtiall tothoſe 
' thatare left,and more delirous of thoſe that are taken from vs. But if thoy 
wilticſtimate how much fortune ſparcd then, cuce then when ſhee was an- 
gry with thee, thou {halt know that thou haſt more then comforts, witneſle ſo 


many Nephewes and twodaughters. 


CHAP? XViIL 


Ay this likewiſe Marcia, it wov!d moue mee, if fortune ſhould 

| 1.4 reſpe& euery one according to his behauiour Good men ſhould 
The twentieth, | &\ SNAP never be ſeconded by misfortunes; but now I ſee without any 
= 5 wag SN) PF diftercnce,andaftterthe ſame manner, that both good and bad 
imwite 1x5 0 Con- Ys E arcindiffcrently diftreſſed : yet isir a gricuous matter to lofea 
PRs young man whomthou haſt brought vp,and that now would be both anhelp 
and/ornamentto his fathcrand muther. Who denies that it1s a grieuous mat- 
ter?|yetisithumane. Tothis wert thou borne, that thou ſhouldeſt loſe, that 
chou ſhouldeltdic, thatthou ſhouldeſt hope, that thou ſhouldeſt feare, that 
thou ſhovldeſt diſquiet both thy ſelfe and others, that thou ſhouldelt feare & 
\ wiſh drath, and that which is worſt ofall, that thou ſhouldeſt never know 1n 
what eſtate thou wert. Ifa man ſhould ſay ro him that would embarke and 
ſaylc to Siracuſ : Before thou ſet ſayle, conſider all the commodities and in- 
commodities of thy voyage, then enter thou the ſhippe. Theſe are thethings 
that thou maicſt wonder at. Firſt ofall thou ſhalt ſce Sicily divided from /taly 
by alittlcarme of the ſea,whereas in times paſt they were of one continent, 
T he ſcain that place maketh ſodaine inſules ; 
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1/nder an ex- 
cellent deſcrip- 
t19n of a Loyage | 
by {earn o Sictly 0 fo Ws 
be ſhewech 10 | Diuiding Italy frem Sicily. 
what goods and | 
,00796009 Hap Then ſhalt thou ſee (for thou muſt ouerpaſſe ſwiftly that dangerous in- 


are allottedto 


the end in p10- | gate of the ſea) that gulfe of Charibdis ſo renowned amongſt the Poets, 
ſperiryto pre- | which as long as itisfree from the ſoutherne winds is peaceable and calme; 


Eds. {044* | but if any wind breath from thar place, ſhee ſwallowerh ſhippes in her 
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deepe and deuouring billowes. Thou tha!r likewiſe ſee the fountaine of 4- | 


 rethuſa, fo celebrated amonglt the Poets, wondertully clecreand pure in the | 
| bottome and bubling vppe water that is very colde, wherher thou draw- 
 eltir tram thefpring, or where {hee ttealeth from vnder the earth, when thee | 


 looſeth her ſelte,and paſſerh vnder the ſea wichout intermixing it ſelfe loo- | 


ling her ſweetneſſe amiddeit rhe faire water. Afterwardes thou ſhalt 

4rriuein the ſecurclt haucn that Naturc ever made, or that humane indu- 
{try hach accommodated tor the ſecurity of {hippes, ſoaſſured and calme 
| that the fury ofmoſt greateſt rempeſts cannot any wayes afHHict or encreaſe 
; the ſame. Thoufhalrt ſce the place where the Athenian Navy was dil- 
; comficed, when ſo many thouſand men were loſt, and locke vppe in that 
| renowned priſon, ſo immcaſurably high and builded of hewen ſtone. Af: 


then are the Contines of dtuers Cities, and no day without Sunne-ſhine. 


 rupteth tne bcnclites that the Winter bad cauſed. There thalr thou find 
the Tyrant D:021/72s ſworne enemy of liberty, Juſtice, and lawes; delirous 
| ofgouctnement, and domination, and of lite alſo. After his banithment; ſome 
' hewill burnce,otherſome he will beate, theſc vpon a fleight occaſion hee wil 


——— --  —_—— 


—— — 


ter this thaegreat City of Syracufa, and her rowred wallcs of greater extent | 


But atter youhaue ſecne all theſe commodities , onthe other lide,there | 
| preſenterh ir ſeite a moſt hote and vnholeſome Summer time, which cor- | 


=o — 
- 


' command tobee beheaded, to faristic his (luits; hee thall make vſe both | 
of male and female. and amongſt theloathſome troupes andattendants of | 


| kingly intemperance, it ſhall bee a ſmall matter atonetime to commit pol- 


lution both wayes. Thou baſt heard what may inuite thee, and what may | 
withdraw thee therefore eyther ſayle onward or ſtay behind. If after this | 


| relation any man ſhould ſay that hee would enter Siracuſa: can hee iuſtly 


complayne againſt any man but himſclie, who ſhould not haue talne vnto 
| theſemiſeries, except willingly and wittingly hee had ſought them our? 
Thus ſpeaketh Natureto vs all. I deceiueno man, thou if thow' beareſt chil- 
| dren maiſt haue them faire, maiſt hauethemdetormed, and if happily thou 
| bring forth many,one ofthem may as well beca ProrcRor of tris Country, 
[45 another a Traitor. T hinke not that they ſhall mount to that high dig- 
\nity, that noman darc ſpeake evill of thee for feare of them. Bur propoſe 
[thisro thy [clfe, that they may bee fo diflolute and licentious ":that cucry 
one will curſe them. Nothing hindreth themto acquite themſelues of that 
deuotion which they owe vnto thee. neyther are they forbidden to praiſe 
thee, {et diſpoſe thy ſelfe, as if thou wouldeſt lay them onthe Becre, cyther 
children, young menorolde men; tor yeeres cancerne this matter nothing at 
all : becauſe there is no funerall, that is not accompanied with ſorrow! 
and attended by the parents. Ifafter theſe conditions, which haue been pro- 
poled, thou burieſt thy children, thou canſt in no ſort complaine. againſt the 
gods who haue promiſed thee nothing. 
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 j CHAP. XVIII 


Ow therfore let vs apply and compare all the courſe ofourlife | 
according to this example;lhaue toldethee ſince thou art deter- 
mined to vilite Siracuſa, what thing may pleaſe thee,and what of. 
fend thee,& ſuppole that now when thou artto enter life I come 
| | and giue thee this counſel]. T hou art to entera City, that is 
' common both to godsand men, comprehending allthings,obliged to certaine 
| cternall and irreuocablelJawes); where the czleſliall bodics pertorme their 
| al without repoſe or lafſitude. T here ſhalt thou ſee innumerable ſtars, and 
wonder to ſce one Planctthat enlightneth all things; the ſunne that by his dai- 
ly courſe divideth the ſpaces of day and nighr,equally diſtinguiſhing the yeere 
' into Winterand Summer. T here thalt thou ſeethe nofurnall ſuccelſion of the 
| Moone borrow her milder and remiſlſer heate from her brothers beames; 
' ſometimes hidden, and ſtraight againe oucrlooking: the whole earth with x 
tull face, admirable in her encreaſes and decreaſes, being no one day the lame, 
bur alecred continually. T hau ſhalt ſee the fieric Planets obſcruing different 
courlcs,and ſhining oppoſitely the one againſt the other in their Spheares : on 
| thcir ſo ſodaine courſes depend the deſtinies of nations, great and lefler effects 
doc follow, according to the benignity or malignity of their aſpets. Thou 
wiltadmire to behold the clouds thatarc gathered, the rains that fall, the ob- 
lique flaſhes of lightning,and the thunderin theayre; when thon ſhalt caſt 
thine eyes vpon theearth that are alrcady glutted with the ſight of celeſtiall |. 
wonders; thou {halt be entertained with an orher forme of things and wonder- : 
full in an other kinde, On this ladethe extent of ſpactous Planets thar the eye 
cannot apprehend them, on thatſide thetoppes of mountaines enuying the 
| cloudes, charged with ſnow the downefall of rivers, the floudes iſſuing from 
one and the ſame ſowrce, running trom caſtro weſt, the forreſts nodding their 
bowes vpon the toppes of the higheſt mountaines, ſo many woods with the 
beaſts that inhabite cthem,and ſuch variety of melodious birdes. After theſe the 
| divers {1tuation of Cities, thenations ſeparated the one from the otner by the 
| difficulty oft paſlages, the one retiring themſelues to the mountaines, the 0- 
| ther ſparcd thcemſelues along theriners (ides, lakes, vallics, and marſhes: the 
| harveſt forwarded by the husbandmans hand: the trees fraitfull withoutal- 
| | ſiſtanceof man, the gentle fleating of breakes and of the lawndes, the pleaſant 
; gulfes, thecommodious hauens, ſo many Iſles diſperſed inthe Ocean, which 
_  bytheirlituation diſtinguiſh the ſeas. I fpeakenot of pearles or pretious ſtones, 
' notof golde that runneth amidſt the ſands ofthe moſt violentriuers, nor of 
| thoſc hires that arcenkindled bothin the carth and inthe ſeas, nor ofthe O- 
| cedn, which is the bond of Nations which ſeparatcth them with a tripie 
| ſtraight, having otherwayes her perperuall flux and reflux. When his 
| | billowes are laydc.und ſteale along without any agitation of the winds, thou 
| tha!r fee terrible fiſhes, and of incredible greatneſſe : others more heamie 
| which ſwimme along vnder the condut of others, ſome very fwift, and 
mbre ſodzine in their turninges then a veſſell with many Oares, others 
| breathing out water to the great daungers of thoſe that are Paſſengers. 
| Thou {ſhalt obſerne on theſe Seas certaine Veſſe)les that goe to ſecke 
out new found Landes, thou ſhalt ſce that humane boldneſſe would know 
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, Of Conſolation to Marcia. 


' Aduenturer in the voyage thou ſhalt learne & teach with ſome tending to the 
commoditie, other ſome tothe ornamentand others to thegouernment of 
this ite. But on theother{idein this cittie there ſhall be a thouſand plagues of 

 bodie and ſoule,wars, thefts , impriſonings, ſhipwrackes, heate, could, terrible 

' changes ofthe aire , and cruel] puniſhment of our bodies and of thoſe whom 

| veloue molt;bur finally death which thou knoweſt whether it ſhall be ſweete 

 andealic oraccompanied with tortures and gricuous puniſhments. Deliberate 

' with thy ſclfe, and ballance carefully which of theſe two thou wilt entertaine, 

if thou haſt part ofthoſe goods that are mentioned before, thou muſt iſſue like- 

wit thorow the midſt of thoſe miſeries. T hou wilt anſwer that thou wilt live 
and why not? nay rather I thinke that thou pretendeſt not to approch ſuch 
| athing whereof thou canft not endure that any one ſhould pull any portion 

' fom thee i Live therefore as it becommeth thee, no man failt thou hathde- 

| maunded our aduice Our parents haue conſultcd about vs, who whereas 

they knew the condition of life verie well, haue brought vs vp vnto that 


end. | | 


| CHAP KI 


7 ſas) firmitie is whereunto we oughtto applic aremedie. Secondly in 
| [57 what manner. He that mourneth is moued with the loſſeof him 
| [6 whom he loued, aad thisappeareth tollcrable in it ſelfe. For wee 

SFYewaile not thoſe whoduring their life time are and ought to bee 
abſent from v$,alrhough we bce deprived of their preſence and the aide they 
might yeelde vs.]t is therefore opinionthat tormenteth vs, and all affiQion is 
25much to be priſed as wee hauc rated itat. The remedy is in our owne hands. 
\Weeiudge that our triends,parents,and neere kinsfolkeare abſent,and wee de- 
cciue our ſelues?we havediſmiſſed the;znay more we haue ſent the beforewirth 
| apurpoſeto follow them. This likewiſe moueth himthat mourneth,Iſhal want 
one to defend me,& protett me fro contempt. To vſe a ſcarce probable but yet 
atrue comfort. In our cittie want of children getteth vs more grace then it ta- 
| keth from vs. And ſo much hath ſolitude enabled ould age that was wont tode- 
troy itz that ſomefaine hatred of their children, ſome forſwearethem,and wil- 
 lingly make themſelues deſolate, I know what thou wilt ſay, my detriments 
moue me not, for he is vnworthy of ſolace rhat taketh it heauily that his ſonne 
is departed from him,as if he had loft a ſlaue, and that conlidereth in his ſonne 
any other thing then his owne perſon. What thereforc moucth thee Hare ? 
whether art thou agreeved becauſethy ſonne is dead?or for that hee lived not 
long?Ifbecavſc he is dead, thou ſhouldſt have beene alwaies ingriefe, forthou 
knoweſt alwaics that he ſhould die. T hinke this that the dead are afflited with 
nocuils,thoſe things thatetake hell terrible vnto vs, arc but fables, wee know 
that the dead are not enfoulded in darkeneſſe,that they are not in priſon. Wee 
belecue not thoſe louds flaming with fire, neither the lake of forgetfulneſſe, 
nor the iudgement ſeate, neither that thereare any guilty in that ſo large liber- 
tic, neither likewiſe that thereare tiranrs. Theſe are poeticall, and thus haue 
they tormented vs with vaine terrors. Death is both the ſolution and end of 
all ſorrow, beyond which our evils paſſe not that repoſerh vs inthat tranquili- 


"CSNIQV to rcturneto conlolations, wee muſt firſt of all ce what thein- 


| tic wherein we lay before we were borne. Ita man will be ſorrowfull for thoſe' 


that 
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The One and' 
twentieth, They 
that are decea- 
ſed arenot ab- 
[ent neither 
baue abandoned 
vs,but bawe 
Lone before vs, 
and w! ſhall [a- 
dainely fellow 


after them, 


The two and- 
twentictb,Oft 
t1mnes it 15 better 
for v3 to be al- 
onethen in com- 
panie, 


The three and 
twentieth, Since 
thoſe that are 
dead were cre 
a ted to die we 
ſhould not weepe 
for them, 

The foure and 
twentelh,Death 
is the end of mi- 
ſertes, But this 
muſt be fo vn- 


derfloed that it is 


intended onely in 
reſpeti of the 
boy and til! the 
time aſſigned 
wherein the 
; wor {d ſhall have 
an end. 
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| chat are dead, ler him hauc compaſlion likewiſe on thoſe tharare vnborne | 
Death is neither good nor cuill. For that may bee either good or cuill which is | 
any thing, butchat which ofir ſeite is nothing, and reduceth all things to no-. 
thing,berrayeth vs to no fortune. For thoſethings that are good and cuill have 
relation to ſome matter. Fortune cannot detaine that, which nature hath | 
diſmiſicd,neither can he bee a miſerable man that is no man. T hy ſonne is ex. 
cmptcd trom thoſe bands whcrein he was in bondage. He is entertained bya | 
ereatand eternal] peace,he is nor atHicted withrhe tcare of pouertie, the care 
| ofriches, the prouocutions of lult attainting the minde by picaſures, hee js not | 
| touched with the enuy oft another mans felicity, neither arc his modcſ eares | 
| beatenywith any flanders , hee bechoulderh neither publique nor priuate | 
| ſlaughters, he takerh not care for that which is to come, neither dependerh he | 
' oneyents which tend and inclincal waics from cuili to worſe. Atlaft heis tai» 
cd inſluch a place, trom whence nothing may driue him away, and where no- | 
| thing aftrightech him. 


| 
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CHI XN 


Tlefin and | Saxifizap How ignorant arc men of their miſcries, who praiſe not death 
SETS da 14) which 15the beſt inuention of nature, which whether it include te- 
oſentrn | $a &Y$) $8 iicitie, or repe calamity, or terminateth facietie or laffitude of 01d 
be proueth more &mZz25 age, or carries away youth in his flower whilſt better things are 
ax nx dog _” * hopcdtor,or cutteth oft childehood betore hee vndergoe dange- 
death. rouscourſes; T hc end otal,the remedy of many,the wiſhof divers men,deler- 
uing better ot no men,then of thoſeto whom ſhee came betore ſhe was called. 
Shediſmiſſcrh the ſlauc in diſpight of his Lord,ſhe vnchaincth prifoners,ſhakes 
off the terters of thoſe men whom tirants hold captive. She ſheweth baniſhed 
| menthar haucalwaics their hearts and cies fixed vpontheir country, that it is 
| a (mall matter amongſt whom they are laid and buried. Shee when as fortune 
hath diuided'common goods vnequally. And hath giuen to two brothers difle- 
rent things, maketh them cquall. She1t isthar hath neuer done anic thing ac- 
cordihg to another mans liking, ſheitis in which no man hath felt his humi- 
Ity,the it is that hath obaicd no man, [he it is Afarcia whom thy fatherdelired, 
She it 15 1 fay thar bringeth it to paſſe that to bee borne is no puniſhment, that 
' cauſett; me not to loo'c my courage when I am threatned by infinite accidents 
' that makerh meepreſcrue my minde entire and maiſter of himfelfe; I know 

where | muttarriue ; T fee onthis {tde Tibbers of divers tathions, ſome hanging 

their | hcads downeward towards the earth, ſome thruſt thorow with ſtakes, 

| {ometrawng thor armes ſtretched out vpon the gallowes. I ſee cords, ſtrap- 

docs, and tortures tor cucry memberot the body, yealikewiſe I ſeedeath.On 

. __ ! theothulide, Iperceiueturiousenemies, and proudecittizens, bur heere like- 
tne, | wilckeIdeath. Itisno hard matterto ſerve, when as at ſuth time asa man 
death dich wn C4i1nit endure his maiſter,he may atranc his libertie by ſtepping one foote for- 


= hap *77 | wardjagainſt the iniuriesot lite T hauc the benefit of death. Thinke how much 
.vvd þ tit and commodius death affordcth vs, and whateuils haue befallen ma- 


va 


% 


1y byltuing too long If Pompey that honor and ſupport of our common weale 
had died at Naples, vndcubtedly a man mighthaue ſaid, Behold rhe princc of 
tac Romaine pleoplc is deperted. But now the adieRion of a little more time 


madehim fall fromthe height of his dignitie. Hee ſaw his legionsflaine _ 
| is 
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Of Conſolation to Marcia. 


huface.and what miſerable remainders were theſe of that batraile, where the | 


Senators led the armie to their end, that their Generall mightbe ſaucd ? For 
anon after he ſaw the Egyptian murtherer, and preſented his ſo venerable bo- 
 dieroaſouldierthat ſlew him. And had his life beene ſaucd, he had repented 
| himſelfe. For what a ſhame had it beenethata King ſhould haue giuen Pom- 
pep hislite ? If Marcrs Cicero had died then, when he delivered himſelfe from 
| that maſſacre,which Carihwe pretended toexecure vpon him and Rome, that 
' Common-weale that was defended by him, had called him her prote&or and 
| afegard. Afterwards had he followed his daughter, then might his death haue 
bene eſteemed happie, hee had nor ſeene thoſe threatning ſwords that were 
brandiſhed ouer theheads of his Citizens, nor the goods of thoſe that were 
 murthered,given to the murtherers, in ſuch ſort that riches were caule oftheir 


| deathes, who poſſeſſed them,he had not vnderſtood that thoſe goods that were 


taken from Conſuls were ſold qt out-cries; nor of the murthers, nor of the 
ſpoiles which wererecompenced out of the publike treafure, nor ofthe warres 
and rapines of three as bloudic as Catzliye. Had the ſea ſwallowed vp Cato when 


' his will tothe Roman people, or had he periſhed with all that ſiluer which he 
brought with him, which wasafterwards employed inthe maintenance of ci- 
| uill warre, had he not died happily ? Surcly he had carried away this honour 
' with him, that no man had ordurſt doc any faultin Catcespreſence. Butnow 
the adicion of a few ycares conſtrained this man, who was borne to main- 
 raineboth his owne, and the publikelibertic ro flic from Ceſar, and to follow 
Pompey. No euill therefore hath vntimely death brought ro Azerileus. Nay 
more, he is thereby exempted from all evils; yerdied heetoo foone and too 
yong. Firſt prcſuppoſe thatheliueth yet, and conſider how little time isal- 
lotted man, in regard of the yeares of his life. And whatisthis ? Weare placed 
inthis world for a moment of time, and ſhallinleſſe then aninſtant diſlodge 
from the ſame : and hauing entered thereunto vpon this condition, we haueal- 
waycsoureye fixed on that place whither we muſt tend : I ſpeake of our yeares 
| which flecteaway with an incredible ſwiftneſſe. Examine how many yeares,Ci- 
' ties haue ſtood, and thou ſhalt ſee how little while they hane laſted, yea euen 
| thoſe thatmoſtgloric in their antiquitie. All humane things are fraile, and 
{! ſcarce occupic any place in this vaſt extent of infinitetime, We ſay thatall this 
| earth, with the people thereof, theſe Cities, rivers,and that ſea which incloſeth 
them, is butapoint in reſpedt of the vniucrſe. Our life is lefle then a point, if it 
| becompared with all that time whichis paſt, and is to come, which hath farre 
. greater extent then the world, conſidering that time ſoofcentimes turneth and 
; mealureth himſelfe in this ſogreat incloſure of the fame. What auaileth it vs 
' then, ro cxtend that which being brought to his full extent, will bealmoſt as 
; muchas nothing ? In onekinde we haue lived cnough, and long enough, if it 
 ſuficethvs. And ifthouliueſt as long as I can deſire, and that therein old age 
| becxtended ſo farre as thou mayecſt make reckoning of ninety or of an hundred 
| yeares: yerif thou wilt fixethy thought vpon all the time of cternitie, there 
| will be little difference betwixt the ſhorteſt and the longeſt life: if conſiderin 

' bow many ycares eucry onc hath liucd, if thou compare them with thoſe 
' wherein he hath not lined. Againe, he died not vntimely, for he lined as 1o 
as he ſhould havelived : for there wasno ouerplus of time wherein he ſhould 


have lived longer. The age of old men isnot alike, no more isthar of beafts.. 


 Somecreatures area weary of lifeafter fourtecne yeares,and thisis their longeſt 
age. 


—_ —_ 


he returnd from Cyprus, with thoſe goods which the King had bequeathed by. 
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| ave,which 02 man is butthe hrtt. Eachone hath a difteremt facultic of living 
1 bereis nomandieth roo ſoone, who was not to live longer then he liued.k-ue- | 
rit mans time is prefixed,ir {hall alwayes continue where was ſcricd ; neyther | 
{hall eyther diligence or careaduance him farther:he knoweth that he breakerh ! 
b:5braines,and looſerh his labour that precendeth the contrary. Thy fonne © 
hath tunne his race, and hath arrained ro thepretixed end of his life. T hou art © 
not therefore to loage thy {c}fein this ſorr. He might haveliucd longer, His | 
lite whs not interrupted,and fortunc ncuer crofied the courſe of his yeares. E- 
ucry one i-paycd that which is promiſed bim:: the deſtinies are carricd accor- 
ding tÞ their proper vehemency : they neyther lengthen or ſhorten thetime : 
in vathc are they beſoucthr or ſolicited. Every one ſhall haue as much as the 
f1xit day ot his life bath aſhgned him. From thattime he began to ſee the light, 
| hehathentercd the way of death, and approached deitinie: thoſe yeares thar 
mend | wereadded rohis yourh were lioine away from life: weareall in thiserrour, 
| ten hyre | that we thinketharnone but oldeand aged men arenecre vnto death, whereas | 
| en 0 5h | infandy, youth,and cuery otherage lcadeth vs thercunto. I he Fates ply their | 
m4 21ged | bulinelie,they ftvale trom vs the appreheniion of our death; and totheend the | 
Jenner | may moreeatily (teale vpon vs, ſhe maskerh her ſelfe vnder the name of lite. 
Tang cal Childchood carrieth away infancy,youth rauttherh childehood, and oldeage | 
' youth - but if thou calculate well theſe decreaſes, they are as many decreales | 
| and ld 
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tMOPYSY Hou complaineſt 2artiz, that thy ſonne liucd not ſolong as hee 
Pe migtt,but how knowclt thou whetherit were expedicnttor bim 

ITY rolwe longer, or moic profitable for him that he. died thus? 

5% \W hat mancanſtthou tinde at this day, whoſcaftairs arc ſo firme 

| EL and wcll allured, that he hath no cauſe to feare that which 15to 
; come}? Humane allaires ſteale and ſlip away. Neyther is there any partofour 
I:fc more declining'and incertaine,thcn that which pleaſeth vs moſt. Andther- 
forethe molt happy ovght to wilh for death; becauſe amidſt this inconftancy 
and contuſion ot things,nothing is ccrtaine but that which is paſt. Who could 
aſfurethce that this tare bodice of thy tonne, and che marucilous carethar hee 
had of his honour,maintayned inthe middett of ſo many eyes of a Cittie,toun- 
ded and contourded with diiſolutions and excetic, coutd in ſuch fort warrant 
himſclte from lickenetle,that vnrill olde age his beautic and ſeemlinclle ſhould 


haucremained vatoucacd ? | 


CHAP. XXII, 


i oregon 


Pater Na ED DON Ropole vnto thy (cife arhouſand infirmities of the ſoule: for ma- 
LETT: | od ) Ky 1y excellent ſpirits haue not maintained vngo their olde ape,that 
4 hk, bopc that we had conceived ofthem in their yourh ;- but oftcn- 


bat {d 
6% 04 HIP Wy 24 3 rimes they havedegencrated. In their latter daycs therefore con- 
|  *FSe#2» ſequently,and to their greater ſhame, they have addiQted them- 


 11cmeto pol; | Foe | | _ 
| wearhrmt | ſolugs to palliardiſe, which hath made them ſoile the faire beginnings of their 


' inerefore 10 be- |, . | Tila 
da! ite. Or being plunged in drunkenneſle and gourmandiſe, their principal ne | 
| At 
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Of Canſelation ro Marcia. 


729 


ah beene to know what they ſhould carc or drike. Adde haneinit the 


| burnings,the ruines,ſhipwrackes, the operation of Surgeons, who cutoff their 
| members,pull out their braincs, thruſt their hands into cheir entrailes,and heale 
their priuic parts,not without cxcefiue paine: after theſe, baniſhmen, for thy 
ſonne was no honeſter man then was &eure{ins : and priſon , ſure he hath not bin 
a wiſer manthen Socrates: and with the ftab of a Poinard that was voluntarily 
buricd in his breaſt, ſurc he was not morc vertuous then Caro. 1n conſidering 
theſe things thou ſhalt findethac they are happy whom nature hath retyred in 


good time intoa place of fecuritie, conlidering that in the end they could nor | 


recciue any other reward of their life,rhen thator ſome luch like. There is po- 
thing fo decerttfull as mans life, nothing Otrayrerous. *No man wan!d haucac- 


cepted life except it had beene giuen at enawares: and therforeit is2 great hap- 
pinesnot to be born,and another happincs that death is neere to ſhorten that 
life, and put vs inthateftate wherein we were before we lined. Call tothy re- 
membrance choſe wretchod times, wherin Seianss made a prefent to Atrive Se 


med,That then the Theatrewas whaly ruina;ed. And what heart would not bane 
' burſt;lceeing Seianusfivvpon Pompes Cinders, anda wicked fauldicr enſtalled in 
the place ofa great Captaine? Notwithſtanding the fiatue was rearcd with a 
ſubſcription. Ou the other ſide thaſe Maſtiesthar this curſed Seizrus nouriſhed 
with humane bloud,ro the cnd that they ſhould be priuate eo hiniſelfe, and in- 
ngcd againſt all others, began to barke 0n cucry (ide againſt thy fachcr, who 
thought not ofthem. Whar ſhould he doc? T o maineaine himlſede in life, it 
behooued him ro humble himſelfe before Setznus ; 10: dic, to hane licence 
from thee his daughter. Butir was impoſhble forbim rapacihe Seianes, and bis 
| daughter leſſez yer at the laſt Cards refolucd with himſclte to deeciuc his 
| daughter. Hauing 
retired bimfelfe into his chamber, asifheintcnded totake forme rofeRtion be- 
fore his ſupper z and hauing diſpatched his ſeruants and pages about fome bu- 
| fineſſe, he caſt fome morſels of meat our ofthe window, tro the endit might be 
| thought that he had catcn. Afterwards, asifhebad fufficiently nawriſhed him- 


| {fe in his chamber, he abltained from his fopper, continuing tbe fame courfe 


| the econd and third day : vpon the fourth day the infirmiticof his bodydiſco- 
| vered what he meant. Embracing theetbercforcghe ſaid, Hy deereſt daughter, 


| Thane concealednothing from thee during my whole life,but this, Tam entred the way of 


| death,and haue almoſt attained the halfe: thou neyther ſhouldeſt,nor canſt recallme back 
 42aine, Aﬀerhcehad ſpoken this,he commanded thelights to be carried away, 
| andretired himſelfe into an obſcure place. T his adt of his being diſcovered, c- 

uery one was glad that the prey was taken out ofthe throats of thoſe greedie 
Wolucs, His accuſers by Seianws incitation, preſented themſclues before the 
ſiege ofthe Confſuls,complayning that Cords wasa dying, tothe end toobrain 
permiffion to withdraw him from that whcreunto they had compelled him ; 
ſomuch were they aggrieucd that Cordws ſhould cſcape their fingers. The que- 
ſtion was vpon a matter of great importance,whetherthoſe that were adiudg- 

ed todic ſhould be hindered from procuring their death. Whilſt this matter 


was 


th 


cundus his Clyent ofthe confiſcation afthy fathersgaods, which he tooke from 
him by rcafon offome ccnfideme fpeeches he had vttercd: for thy father could 
| not holde his peace,ſecing that men intended nat one]y to make vs fubiecteo 
| Seizrus, but that by degrees he mounted to: the foucraigne authority. It was" 
decreed thavaſtatuc ſhould be raiſedfor btm in Peppers T heater, which the 
Emperour cauſed to be reedified becauſeit had beene burned. Cerdas cxclai- 


thercfore taken his bath, the more catily tadecaive her, he | 


A notable matti-. 
feſtationsf Cre- 
mutius Care 
dus conflancy 
and death,yet 
let men temper 
their indge- 
ment : there is a 
law aboue Stoi- 

| call when that 

| muſt reſo: me 
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wasjn debating, and the accuſers goe and come, Cords was delivered from 
theirclawes. Sccſt thou not, Alercie, how vnexpeRedly the revolutions of 
| wretched rimes doe ſteale vpon vs? Doeſt thou weepe becauſe one of thine ! 
muſtneedsdie? Thou ſeeſt how hardathing itwas for him to ger thisprini. | 


edge. 
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CHAP. AAHL 


The two and LL Eſides this, that euery future thing is vncertaine, and the way to 
ng wo | the worſe is more aſlured: it isealicr for vsto aſcend to beauen, 
priſons of our 73 whereas our mindes are quickly diſmiſſed from humane con- 
ſou'es, which '- ucrſation, Forthey hauc gathered lefle drefſe and ordure, and 
Se = @ being delivered, before which were confuſed and overwhelmed 
their recoxrſe to. | with the meditation of earthly things, they arc more light ro flie backe againe 
_ cothcir originall ; and more calily ouerpaſle all that which may hinder them. 
For ncuer did great witstake pleaſure to remaine in their carthly priſons, they 
are glad to forſake them,and breake thorow them : thelſe ſo ſtrift limits arediſ 
pleatirig to them,being accuitomed to raiſc themſelucs aboue the heaucns,and 
tocontemne from abouc all humane and baſc things.. 1 hence is it that Plato 
cricth,That 4 w/e mans minde i wholly intended vpon death, that thu he willeth, this 
he meditateth, that he us alwayes poſſeſſed with thu deſire, when he beholdeth exterior 
thipzs. Whatthoughteſt thou, Marcie, when thou ſawelt a yong man reple- 
niſhed with aged wiſedome, a minde triumphing ouer all pleaſures, reformed; 
deltoid of vice rich without auarice, raiſed to honor without ambition, deſi- 
rops to haue pleaſures without diſſolution ro keepe him long time 2 ,Whatſoe- 
vet hath attained his perfeRion haſteth to his end. Pertcvertueretireth it 
ſelfe and vaniſheth from our eyes : neither do the fruits expett their Autumne, 
char are ripe in Summer. The fire the more it ſhincth, the ſooner is it extin- 
guiſhed, and that laſteth longeſt which being mixed with a moiſt matter and 
bard to kindle,and ſmothercd in ſmoke,ſhineth thorow the ſmother. For that 
| which nouriſheth it, as it were by conſtraint, is the cauſe it continueth more 
long time. So good ſpirits, the more famous they are, the ſhorter they live. 
For whereas there is no place of encreaſe,there decrealc is the nearer. Fabianus 
ſaid, and ovr predeceſſors alſo hauc ſeen it,that there was an infant at Rome,as 
great asan abſolute man, but he lived not long , and cuery one that had ydge- 
ment was of opinion that hee ſhould die ſhortly. For he could not encreaſe 
ſo much in yeares, as hee had attained by his ſtature. So maturitie is atoken 
of imminent ouerthrow, and the end aprozcheth where cncreaſes are con- 
ſummed. | 
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Of Conſolation to Marcia. 


CHAP, XXIIII. 


99 Eginne to eſtimate him by his vertues, and not by his yeares. He 
& bath liucd enough, he was lett a pupill, and vntill the fourteenth 
2 ycare of hisage he was vnder the gouernment of Tutors, but al- 
2» waycs vnder his mothers cuſtodie : when hee had a houſe of his 

owne, yet would he not leaue thine. Beinga yong man, both in 
ſtature, beautie, and other ſtrength of the bodie, borne to be a ſouldier, he re- 
fuſed warfare, becauſe hee would not leaue thee deſolate. Conſider Marcia, 
how many mothers there bce in diuers houſes, that ſee their children ve- 
rie little. Thinke you that thoſe mothers, whoſe ſonnes follow the warres, 
loſe in reſpe& of them whole yeares, and liue ſolitarilie? chen ſhalt thou 
know thattherc is much time remaining thee, in which thou haft loſt nothing. 
Thy ſonne neuerdepartcd out of thy ſight, hee framed his ſtudies inthy pre- 
ſence, ſhewing himſelte of a molt excellent ſpirit, but ir was accompanied with 
amodeſt feare, the which hath buried many pertecions in divers men. He was 
one of the goodlieſt Gentlemen that a man might behold, yet bchaued he him- 
| ſelfe with lo great temperance and modcſtie, that amiddelt fo greata troopc of 
men-corrupting women, he gaue no occaſion of ſuſpition: and whereas ſome 
of their impudence had attempted fo far as to _ im, he bluthed and was 
angrie with himſelfe,becauſe he had pleaſed. T his holineſſe in his manners was 
the cauſe, that ſo yong as he was, he was thought worthie to be entertained a- 
mongſt the number of choſe thar intermedled with thoſe things that appertai- 
| nedroreligion, and that by the aid and afhiſtance of his mother. In contempla- 
tion of theſe his vertues ſo behauc thy ſelfe, as if he were moreconuerſant with 
thee now then cuer. Now hath he nothing to withdraw him, he ſhall neuer put 
thee 1n carc, or cauſe thee ts ſorrow, and all the griefe thou haſt concciued for 
| pgooda ſonneis finiſhed : therelt being cxempted from caſualties, arc full of 
| pleaſures, ifthou knoweſt how to make vicof thy ſonne, and if thou knoweſt 
that which hath beene moſt precious in him, thou haſt but loſt the Image and 
reſemblance of him, although it reſembled him nor rightly. For he iscternall, 


and for the preſent in better eſtate then cuer, deſpoiled of forren incombran- | 


ces, and at his full libertie. T heſe bones that thou ſeeſt wreathed about with 
' nerues, thisskin that couerecd vs, this countenance, and theſe miniſtring hands, 
and thoſe other members that encloſe vs, are the bonds and fetters of the ſoule 
| which is deiected, obſcured,infeted, and hindered from knowing thetruth of 

thoſe things that appertaine vnto her, and diſtraftcd with error. Shee hath a 


2ricuous combate withthis fleſh, to the end ſhe may nor be made captive and 


' ſaucvntoit. She exrendeth and raiſcth her ſelfe to the place from whence ſhe 


 wasſent : thereis her cternall repoſe, where in ſtead of troubles and confuli- 
' onsof this world, ſhe ſhall ſee nothing but that is cleare and pure, 


ls ne — 


CHAT .XXVY; 


z =# Hou haſt nocauſctherefore to runne vnto thy ſonnes pn 
2 Therelye his bones and aſhes, the worſer part of him, nd moſt 

* troubleſome vnto him, and arc no more parts of him then his 
raiment and other couertures ofhis bodic. He is fled away whol- 
ly, and is departed wholly out of this world, withour lcauing a- 
 hything of himſelfe vpon theearth: and afterwards hauing madea little paule 
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/gether, and ſecthat you that arealivearc inuironed with profound darkneſle. 
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| aboue vs, roclenſe him from thoſe ſpots that were remaining in him, and to | 


TI ucius Annaus Seneca— 
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ſhake oF the rult of this corruptible lite, he hath beene carricd to farre higher | 
places, where hd conuerſeth with the happier ſoules, and bath beene entertai- | 
ned by that holy company of Scp:oes, Catoes, a nd others that hauc contemne4 . 
this lite, and now enioy a full libertie by the benefit 6i death. There Mary | 
thy father embraceth his nephew(although char there al be parents) tOytullto | 


ſee him enlightened with a great brightneſſe, and reacheth him the courſes of | #3 


the neighbouring Starres, not by conicAure, but as one that is truely expert, | 
ard leageth him willingly into the ſecrets of Natvre. Andashethat fhoweth | 
the {ingu/arities of an vnknowne Cirie,isan agreeable gueſt to that ſtrangerthar | 
hath nor ſeene them : ſois this domelticail interpreter welcome to his nephew, | 
thar examineththe cauſes of celeſtiall things, and taketh delight to prie into | 
the ſecrets of rhe carth. For he hath a lingular contentment ro behold from on | 


| highthart which hehath left. Behave thy (clte therezore in ſuch ſort, O Atarcia, © 


ourht not lamet | 


4s ifchou wert in the preſence of thy father and thy ſonne, now ſuch as thou | 
knoweſt them but without compariſon more excellent and highly raiſed. Be. 
a/hamed to clt1mate them, ſoas if they were in tome abie& and contemptible 

eltare, bewaile notthem whoare happie, and who haue arrained through tree 
and ſpacious fields tothe place of eternitic. They are nor hindered by enter: | 
courſe of ſeas, neither by high mountaines, nor by deepe valleyes, nor by the | 
dangerous {traits and quickſands of the ſea. T heir way is caſte every where, 
they may*hange, and endthem calily, the one teach the other, and are inter-. 
mixed with the Starrcs. | 


i 
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Re 2 Hinkethen, O Area, that thy father (who before time hadcre- 
99 12S) dit with thee, as thou haddetit with thy fonne) addrefling him- 
97 ſclte vnto thee, from the celeſtial] tower ſpeaketh thus. But not 
&2S with thatthought wherewith he deplored the ciuill warres, and | 
S25@x=- caulcd rhem cuer to beedctefted, who made vpthe rowles of | 
thoſe who were proſcribed, but with a ſence as farre morecleare, as heis more | 
highly raiſed.  Davghtcr, why ſo longtime remaineſt thou in diſcomfort? | 
\Vhy art thou ſolong time blinded in the ignorance of the truth ? to thinke 
that thy ſonne hath becne hardly dealt withall, in that bcing wearicot this 
life, he hath retired himſelfe amongſt his anceltors. Knoweſt thou not with 
what ſtormes Fortunedifturberh all things ? how little tauour ſhee ſheweth, 
except to thoſe, who have notin any fort trequentcd with her. Shall I recount 
vnto thee by name thoſe Kings that ſhou'd haue been moſt happy,it death had 
more maturely taken them from their inftant cuils ? or thoſe Roman Captains, 
who wanted nothing of their greatneſles, if ſomewhar had beene diminiſhed | 
of thcir yeares? orthoſe noble and famous perſons, who haue yeelded their 
neckes, and expected the ([troake of their ſouldiers ſwords ? Behold thy father 
and thy grand-father. The one tell intoa murtherers hand, that tooke away 
his life. Foffercd my felfe to no other mens hands, and forbearing my meate, 
made it knowne, with how great a minde I had written. Why is lit ſo long time 
lamented in our houſe, who dicd moſt happily ? Weare alrogether vnited to- 


C42 


| There is nothing amongſt you that is to bee wiſhed for, nothing excellent 
| or 
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Of Conſolation to Marcia. 


' or worthy : butall chingsare humble, heavie, and incertaine: neither ſee you 
| bura licele parcellof our light. Shall Lcell thee that hecrearc ne warres, nor 
battels fought by land or ſeazthat Parricidesare ncither imagined nor thought 
vpon here, that aur Courts are not confuſed with pleas, bus that our daies arc 
| perpetuall, that nothing is done in obſcuritie, that our twigdes are firaple, our 
| hearts open, our lives laid open to cuery one, and that all ages and eucnts are 
| manifcft ? I rooke delight to colle@ rogerher all the aduentuges ofg whole age, 
in a corner and remote place of the world, arid ſuch aionsas were atrem pred 
by a few. Now may Ifec ſo many ages, thecourſeandcarriage of ſo many 
yeares, and whatfocuer time is paſt. Heere may I behold thoſe Kinsdomes 
thatare riling, and thoſe that fall ro ruine, the overturne of mightic Cirics,and 
new courſes of the ſeas. Forif it may yeeld theeany comfote to vnderſtand 
the ſecrets of common deltinie. I tell thee;that nothing that ſtandeth ſhall con- 
tinueſtedfaſt :age ſhall deſtrov and carric away all things with it,and (hall play 
her part not oncly amongſt men(for how (light a portion arethey of Fortuncs 
power? ) butalſoin places, countries, and parts of the world. So many moun- 
tains ſhall {he ſuppreſſe, and cnforce others in another place: ſhee ſhall ſup vp 
the ſeas, and turne riuers ; and breaking of the commerce of Nations, ſhall dil- 
ſoluethe ſocietic of mankind. In other places ſhe [hall deyoure Cities with 
horrible yawning of the Earth, and ſhake them with Earth-quakes : ſhee ſhall 
cauſe peſtilent exhalarions to ariſe from the carth,and ſhall coucr the inhabired 
countries with deluges of water, killing cucry creature, drowning the whole 
world, and with valt fires ſhall terrifieand burne all mortall men. And when 
the time {hall come, that the world ſhall cafe, totheend it may be renewed 
againe : thoſe things ſhall beate and breake one another, and all things ſet on 
firegall that which now ſhineth byan arrificiall brightneſſe, ſhall bee conſu- 
med by one and the ſame fire. Wealſo that are bleſſed ſovles and partakers 
of crernitice, when it ſhall ſceme good vnto God to warpe thele 


things once againe, when ali things ſhall be confounded ; 
then we who are but a ſmall part of this great ruine, 
ſhal returne into our ancient elements.O Aſur- 
cis, how happie is thy ſonne, whoal- 
readic knowet 
things. 


all theſe 
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The Argument of TvsTvs L1esivs. 


<2f>)-2w His Booke was written during the time of his exile, which was abougthe | 


od KEN) [rt yeareof CLAvDi ys ragne(mtheyeare ſince the Citic was 
CE, cy builded DC CX C1111.) by the ſugeettion of impure Mz 58 + | 
Mc# Dy LINE. Thu publike Harlot obiedted agam#t him,that he had commit- 
x & ES cd adultcrie with Iv Lia GERMANICVSs daughter, and charged 
SENEcA therewith. Of this haue we ſpokenin bis Life. Now therefore being baniſh- 
e-linto Cor(ca, he comforteth his mother, and ſheweth her how he brooketh his misfor- 
tainecen;tantly, and that ſhe (hould doe moleſſe. He wrote it not preſently vpon the be- 
gmning of his exile, which the Preſace teitifieth, but the la#1 of the fir it yeares, or the 
beziniing of theſecond. But this wrote he now, when he was tn the vieor and maturt- 
tie of his indlgement, being ſomewhat more then fortie yeares old. And therefore hs 
n7::ing is anſwerable,/ullof confidencie and eloquence. Perfect in ſtile and firucture, 
:nd more orderly dijpoſed then all therest. 1 dare ſay it carrieth away the Palme from | 
all other beokes, He maketh two heads of this his Conſolation. Thou mu? neither be \ 
{orie ſor my ſake, nor for thine owne. Net for my ſake, ſor none of thoſe which the 
99101 ſort repute for cwals, asChange of place, Pouertie, Teneminie, Contempt, are 
euels, and thus orderly proueth he till the fourteenth Chapter. Neither mu#t thou be 
{orie for thine owne ſake, for there are two things that may aſſiict thee, either becauſe 
thou hail loft (ame helpe and comfort by me, or becau(e theu cant not endure my want. | 
| The faſt belongeth not to thee becauſe thou art not ambition: neither euer did boail of 
the grace and power of thy children, Neither ouzht the other, becauſe thou wert al- | 
| wes conitant abone thy ſex. Thou ha#t ſuffered many miſeries, endure this. 1mpioy | 
i thy {elfe m the ſludie of wiſedome which will further thee. Turne thy ſelſe to my 
 braihers , and of thy nephewes by them and mee, thou art not alone, nor leadeit 4 
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| ſolitarte life. This will both ſerue and ce'reht thee. Turne thy ſelfe likewiſe to 
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w1/jter, which will prone both a comfort andexample unto thee. And he concludeth 
| bus buoke with her pratſes. | 


} 
' 
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Haucalreadie oftentimes vndertaken this reſo- 
lution (moſt deareſt mother) ro comfort thee, 
and oftentimes haue I contained my ſelfe. Many 
conliderations moued me thereunto, Firlt,] ſup- 
poſed thar I ſhould deſpoile thee of all ſorrow, 

it bcing vnable as yet to ſuppreſle thy teares, I 

; (hould in the meane ſpace wipe them away. Se- 

| condly, I ailured my ſelfe that I ſhould have 

| moreauthoritieto excite thee, if firſt of all I had 

} j conformed and confirmed my (elte. Further- 
morc, I was afraid that if I had not maſtered 

| Fortunc, ſhe would have troden vnder foote ſome of thoſe whom I molt loucd. 
[therctore endcuour howſoeucr, in laying my hand on mine owne wound, to 
creepe forward and binde vp yours : notwithſtanding there were ſome things 
| on rhe contra rie {ide thatcroſled this my reſolution. I knew well that it be- 
houcd me not at the firſtro encounter with thy ſorrow, when it was molt ve- 
hement, tor feare leſt my conſolations ſhould incenſe and afflit thee the more. 
For in infirmities and lickneſles, likewiſe there is nothing morc pernicious,then 
vntimely remedies. I expected therefore, whileſt thy ſorrow had weakened and 
diſhearrned it ſelfe, tothe end, that being mitigated and confirmed, by delay 
| to ſuſtaine remedies, it might ſuffer it ſelte to be comforted and cured. Morco- 
; ver, afrer I had turned oucrall rhe monuments of thoſe happie wits which they 


ſuch a man who had comforted his friends, when as he himſelfe was bewailed 
| by chem. Sothen Iremained perplexed in this new accident,and was afraid leſt 
| my endeunur,in ſtead of prouing a conſolation, ſhould becomea renewing and 
| cauſe of furthcr griefe. - Belides this, had not that man need of new words,not 
borrowed from vulgar and ordinaried:ſcourſe, that lifting his:-head from the 
Beere, ſhould vndertake to comfort his friends ? But it cannot otherwiſe be,but 
that the greatneſſe of a gricte that exceederhall meaſure,ſhould vtterly detace 
the ornament and choice of words, when as oft-time it ſtoppeth and cloaſerth 
| themouth. Yet howlſocuer I will cndeuour, not in reſpe&of the confidencie I 
concciue in mine owne wit, but becauſe I may ſerue fora moſt aſſured conſola- 
' tion, becauſe I propoſe it my ſelfe.My hope is, that ſince thou wouldeſt vouch- 
| ſafe me any thing that I ſhould require, that thou wouldeſt doe methis fauour 
(although that all ſorrow is pebcllious) to ſuffer me to prelixe ſome limittes to 
thy diſcontent. 4 


| had compoſed to pacifie and moderate. ſorrow, I found not any example of 


He propoſetb di- 
mers reaſons why 
he deferred its 
comfort bu mo- 
ther, 


| 


— -— w—_— 
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The ſumme of 

| bis diſconrſe i, 

ethat fince his 
mother hath ap- 
proned ber ſelfe 
coxraytois and a 


gue place to 
this, 


| Deiltnn 
| 


Lucius Anneus Seneca—. 
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CHAP FL 


$2 Ehold how much I vſurpe vpon thine indulgence. I doubt noe | | 


£ but 1hall be as powertull with thee as thy griefe, which notwith- 

> ftanding is a paſhon that wonderfully mattercth the afflicted, 

£2 neycher will I ſuddenly attemptto charge him, I will firſt defend 

| hiscauſe,I will diſcoucrall chings whereby he is prouoked, and 
cut vp thoſe things that are alreadie cured. Some man will ſay, What kinde of 
conſolation is this,to rcuiue long buried cuils, and to diſcouer vnto the vnder- 
ſtanding al] his aduerſities,that can ſcarcely endure the preſence of one onely? 


| But let this man thinke that thoſe afflictions thatare ſocroſſe and pernicious,as 


rhey ſurmount their remedies, are oftentimes cured by their contraries. And 
thereforc will I preſent forrow withall her owneattendants, and will not make 
a palliatiue cure,but I will ſcare and ſ[carrific : what (hall I get byit ? That thy 
invincible ſpirit that hath oucr-maſtered ſo many milſcries may be aſhamed to 


' ſhrink at one wound ina body that hath ſo oftentimes bin cicatrized. Let them 
| therefore weepe and mourne longer, whole delicate minds hauc beene weake- 
| ned by long felicitie,and are quickly dciefted vpon the motion of the ſlighteſt 
| miſerics, but let them who hauc ſpent their whole yeares incalamitie, indure 
the moſtgrieuous aſſaults, witha conhident and vnmoueable conſtancy, This 


one good hiath continuall infeliciric in it,that finally ſhe hardneth thoſe whom 
ſhe rormenteth ordinarily. Fortune hath notgiven thee any intermiſſon, but 
hath exerciſed thee in moſt grieuous ſorrowes,nay,{hc hath not ſpared theeon 
the very day ofthy birth. Thou diddeſt looſe thy mother as ſoone as thou 
wert borne,nay,cucn in thy very entrance into the world, and as ſoone asthou 
wertzas it were, abandoned to this life. T hou wert brought vp vnder thy ſtep- 
dame,whom thou by all obſcquiouſneſſcand pictic (as much as could beex- 


peded from a naturall daughter) compelledſt ro be thy mother; yet none 


thereis that hath not paidedearely to finde out agood ſtepdame. When thou 
expeaedſtthe arriuall of thine vncle by the mother {ide,a man both vertuous 
and valiant,thou diddeſt looſe him. And leſt that fortune ſhould make thy 
misfortune more ſlight by delay, a moneth after thou buriedſt thy deereſt 
ſpouſe, by whom thou haddeſi three ſonnes. In the height of thy forrow theſe 
mournctull tidings were brought thee, cuenthen when thy children were ab- 
ſcnt,as ifall thy miſcries had beene reſcrued till thattime, to the end thatthy 


| ſorrow might hauc no meanesof reliefe or refuge. I paſſe over ſo many dan- 


gers, ſo many affrightsthat inceſſantly aſſaulred thee , and which thou haſten- 
durcd. Into the ſame lap wherein before time thou haſt dandled thy three 
little Nephewes,thou haſt afterward entertained their dead bones. T wenty 
dayes after thou haddeſt ſolemnized the obſequies ofmy ſonne, who dieden- 
folded in thinearmes, and attended by thy louing kiſſes, thou heardeſt the 
newes that I was baniſhed. T hou wert 2s yet vnexerciſed to bewaile the 


liuing. 
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ouer-come thy griefe, not tocircumſcribeir. 


FEEL 


Shall firſt of all get the vpper hand as I thinke, if I ſhall approve 
vntothee that I ſuffer nothing, inreſpe& whereof I might be cal- 
led wretched, and much leflc make other men wretched whom I 
touch. Secondly, if I ſhall paſſe oucr vnto thee and approue thar 
thineaccident which dependeth on mine is not gricuous. This firſt will I vn- 
dertake, which thy pictie will be content to giue care to, that I have nocuill : 
and if I cannotapprouethis vnto thee, ] will make it manifeſt, that theſe things 
wherewiththou thinkeſt me to be oppreſſed, are not intolerable. But if this 
may not be belieued, yet will I pleaſe my ſelte the more, becauſe I ihall be hap- 
pic among(t thoſe things which arc wont to make others miſerable. T hou art 
| not to credit others in that which concerneth mee, I my ſelfe tell theeto the 
| endthou maicſt not be deluded by ill grounded reports, that I am not miſcra- 
| ble ; nay, I ay further to ſecure thee more, that I cannot be miſerable. 


CH A ©, 


CHAP VV. 


«WD | are firſt borne vnder a good condition , except wee forſake the 
7 ſame. Nature hath fo diſpoſed things, that toliue well, we have 
DAS no necde of great neactbatin : euery man may make himſelfe 
3-p bleſſed. Theſecxternall things are burſlight matters, and haue 
no great efte& either in proſperitic or in aducrlitie, neither doe 

the one of theſe raiſe a wiſeman, neitherdoth the other depreſſe him. For hee 
| hath alwaics endevoured that hisgreateſt goods ſhould conſiſt in himſclfe, and 
the complement of his contents ſhould bee reſidentin his heart. What then ? 
' ay Ithat Tama wiſe man? no: forif I could freely ſpeake it, I would not only 
 denie that I was miſcrable, but contrariwiſe I would maintainc it boldly, that I 
| was the moſt fortunate of all men, and would repute my ſelfc to be moſt neare- 


——————_—_— 


vpandlaid them before thee. I haucdone thisreſolutely, for [amreſolued to | 


ly 


That «a/thengh 
this —_ be 
grievous , yet 
Heluias con- 
ftancie ſo much 
approued before 
both can and 
may reſiſt that, 


Senecaes ime 
in this Treatiſe 
which be diſtm- 
eviſheth into 
two principal 
points, 


He entereth mts 
the conſideratid 
of the former 
point, which con- 
cerneth him{elfe, 
and ſheweth 
that he is not mi- 
ſerable. Firſt, 
nature bath 
taught vs to bee 
contented witha 
little, 


— 


| 


7 ucius Anneanus Seneca 


——_C 
—_— 
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| ly lodged by the Gods. For the preſcnt, which 13 ſuthcient, to mitigate all my 
| mileries | hauc wholly dedicarcd my felte ro wife-men, and being lcarce able c. 
| vpgh to ature and counſaile my cite, I hauc retired my ſclie into anothe 
mans Campe,rhat1s to {ay, amonglt thoſe who calily both defence themiclues 
and their owne fortunes. T hey hauecommanded me alwayes to ſtand addre: | 
led,as1t I wereemoyncd to ſtand Sentinell, andto foreſee all the affaulrs and ! 
atccmprs of tortunc long before they allaile me. To them is fortune tedious | 
whom the ailailcth ſudaainiy, and eatily repulſe they her, who continually cx. | 
pet her. '1 ke enemies charge molt inttantly detcateth thoſe whom they ſud- | 
| denlly ler vpon : but they thac betore the battell have preparcd themlelues for 
a tuture warre,being well arranged and ina readinefſc,do eaſily ſuſtainethefirſ 
Secondls,no- aſlauit,ybich commonly 1s the moit dangerous, I ncuer gauc credite to for- 
thnebdbe- | tunc,airbough the cerned toclaimea rruceat my hands : and as touching all 
| fainebim init | ] ; k 
be $ath not taoſeraings which with a ibcrallhand {he hath beſtowed vpon me, ſuch as are 
 jurceenegve- | (luer, honours, and great credite, | haue put them inthar place where ſhe may 
E224 | terchthem, withour cyther my diſcontentor preiugice, There was a great d1-| 
wid jpiopt- | tance betwixt her and inc,and theretorc hath the carried them away from me, 
[Tm 4nd not pullcdthem out ofmy bands. No man hath aducriitie ouerthrowne, | 
| but him whom proſperitic hath decceiued. T hey that haue loved her preſents | 
a5 1t they had beene perpetuall and properly theirs, who would hauc them: 
(ciues relpeed by realon of the trifles ; diſcomfort themſeluesincontinent!y, 
cnck oſt when theſe talſe and fraile delights abandon their {ceble and childiſh vnder- | 
wirld are as | {tandings, who know not whac true pleaſureis, But he that is not puffed vp with 
—_—— | proſperinie,neyther reſtrained by aduerliitie, hath an 1nuincible heart art all 
' @/parantly exit, | UMCs,and an approucd conltancie in eyther tortune ; for he knoweth well in 
his felicitic,tkat he can makehcad againſt miſhap I have thercfore alwayes 
had this opinion in thoſe things which all men wiſh for, that there is no true 
2o0dnefie inthem ; nay more, | have al wayes found that they were vaine and 
outward: y ſmoothed with adccciucable glofle, but inwardly having nothing 
thatis anſwerable to their exteriourrelemblance. For in thoſe things which 
; wecalicuils [ tind nothing fo rerrible and hard as the common opinion threat- 
| nth. The word it [ejte by acertaine perſwaſion and conſent, is now-a-dayes 
| moredi{taitctull vnto the cares,and atHiReth thoſe that heare the ſame, as if it 
were ſome heauy and execrablerhing,tor ſo will the people have it: but men 
, ot w'{cdome doe forthe molt part diſanuil the ordinances of the people, 
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CHAP YI 


He divpiteth £228 Eauing apart therefore the iundgement of divers men, which i3ex- 
46-5'ra9 of S os (2 tinguith-d bythe firſt appearances of things : howſocuer they be 
win | & (ABS; belecucd, let vs conſider what baniſhment is. It is the cbange of 

marymcet | ©; C58 place. Itmay be rhoughrthat we ſecme rolefſenthe ſame, and 
2. | G94 SV 8 that wetaketromitallthatis worſtinir. This change of place 1s 

| accompany th: | AcCOMPpaniced with theincommodities of poverty,ot ignominy,and contempt: 
| 2ga1n{t theſe hereatrer I will combare. In the meane while [| will fit(t of all haue 


| 

| 
"3.0199 pings | | 
— ; this looked into, which incommodaitic this change of place brecdeth. Ir 15an 
 intoll.rable thing to be depriued of a mans countrey. Bchold this multitude 

| which may barely be contained within ſo many thouſand houſes of this Citie, 


| rhegreate(t part of this troupe wanteth their countrey ; they arc retired hither | 


— 
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Of Conſolation to Helua. 


_— | 4 — 
trom their Hamlcts, Colonies,and all the quarters of the world. Somaredrawn 


hither by ambition,other ſome by rhe.neccfhitie of publique offices, ſome by 


' Emballages cnioyned them,otherſome areinuitcd forryot ſake, thathunter 
 atter the opportunity otrichcs,and a fit place wherein to exerciſe their diflolu- 
tions; vtherſomearc drawne with adelire of liberall ſtudies zothers witha de- 


lightro hauntthe Theaters; ſome to viſitethcir triends,others to make proofe | 
| otthcir induftry,hauing gotten an ample meanes to make thew of their vertue ; | 


| ome haue brought their beautie ro ſetit out to ſale, othorſom their eloquence. 


All lortsoft men reſort hither, where both vertues and vices are highly prized. | 


' Command andcite cucry one of thele in perſon, and aske of euery of theſe 
' whence he 1s 3 thou ſhalt {ce that for the moſt part of them they haue forſaken 
| their country,to come and dwellinthis ſpacious Citie, which notwithſtanding 


| isburt a Citic,and nottheir owne. Againe,departfromthis Rome,which may | 
| becallcd a common countrey of all men,and ouerlee other Cities, and there1s | 


' nonc of theſe wherein thou ſhalt not findea greater part of forraine multitude. 
| But leaue thou theſe countries,and all thoſe who for the pleaſant ſituation of 
theplace,are drawne toinhabite there, and gocinto the defarts and deſolate 
| Ites,as choſe of Cithnon, Serephium,Giare,and Corſica. Thou thalt not finde 
any place of baniſhment, but that ſome One remaincth there tor his pleaſure. 
| What place may a man tinde more naked and craggie oneuery lide, then this 


pcopic more ſauage ? Is any {1tuation of place more vnholſome, or are more 


| diſpleaſing and intemperate ? Yer are there more ſtrangers dwell here then 


| tauſe tagrare naturall,bornc inthat countrey. Solittletherefore is the change 
oiplacc gricuous vnto men, thatthis Iſle hath withdrawne ſome from their 
owt:e countrey. I finde ſome that will ſay that there isa certaine naturall deſire 
m mens mindes to changethcir {2ats,and to transferre their houſes. For man 
bath a moucable and vnſctled mindegiuen him,he is never Maſter ofhimſelte, 
beis confuſed, he intrudeth his thoughts into allknowne and vnknown things, 
ſtill {tirring and never quict, and bett contented with the noueltic ofthings ; 
which thou wilt not wonder at, ifthou conſider his firſt originall. T he minde 
I5nor compolcd of a terreſtrial] and waighty matter, it is aparcell of the celeſti- 
all pirir. But the nature of ccleſtiall things is alwayesto be in motion; he fly- 
cthand is carricd away with a moft ſwift courſe. Bchold the Planets that en- 
lightenthe world,thercis none ofthem that ſtandcth ſtill, but they inceſſantly 
wrne,and daily change theirplaces. Although they whirle about. with the 
heaucns, yet hauc they their contrary motion. The Sunne runneth thorow 
ailthe ſignes of the Zodiaque,his motion is perpetuall,neytherremayneth hee 
atany timcinone point. Allthingstuene and paſſe withour ſtay ; and asthe 
Jaw and ſetled ordinance of nature hath determined, they are carried from one 
place to another: when as the celeſtiall bodies ſhall within certaine ſpaces of 


— 


| ding compoſed of the ſame ſecds thatdivine things are,cuer patiently endures 
 apaſſage and change from place to place,ſince that God himſelfe taketh plea- 
| ſure in acontinpall and ſudden motion,and maintaincth himſelterhereby . But 
; withdraw thine eyes from theſe celcſtiall things, and behold theſe terreſtniall 


rous Nations? What meancsthis Macedonian language amongſt the Indians 


| and | 


ee cereerne; 


mountainous Iile which I inhabit ? Is there any ſoyle more barren? Are any | 


moneths and yeares, ſhape thcir courſe intheir ſpheares, they ſhall renew the | 
ſame. Goe therefore now and makethy felfe beleeue that humane vnderftan- | 


and baſe things. Thou ſhalt ſce Nationsand people change their ſeate : what | 
meanetheſe Cities, peopled with Grzcians,cuen in the very middeſt of barba- | 


Whence ut com- 
meth that men 
are ſo mutable, 


—_—— 
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— 


| and Perſians? Scithia and all that tra offierce and conquered nations ſhew 
vs the Cities of Achaa, built vponthe ſhores of the Ponttque ſea, The cont. | 
nuall colde and the ſtrange and inflexible natures of thoſe Nations more yi. | 
red then their ayre,couid not hinder the Grecians from planring their Colo: | 
nics there. There is a company of the Athenians in A/za,the c ity of Mzetum hath 
peopled ſeuenty fine Cities in diuers places : Allthar fide of /re/y that borde. | 
reth vpon the lower ſea,was the greater Greeze. The Luſcans iflued trom ju, | 
| the Tirians planted cthemiclues in 4fr/ca, the Africans in Spaime, the Greekes | 
| in France,and the French in Greece. The Perinean mountaines forbad nor the | 
Germanes co paſſe onward, humane levity led them by vnhantcd and vaknown 
wayes. They drew with them their children, their waves, and their parents lo. 
den with age. Some of theſe being wearied with long trauell, chole not their 
habitation by iudgemenr,bur by reaſon of their wearinefle made choice of that 
they next met withall. Some maintained icheir poſieſhon by force of Arms; 
ſome in ſceking out ynknowne Countries periſhed by fea, fome planted they 
pauilions there where neceſſity commanded them;neither had they all of them 
the ſame caule of ſeeking out,and leaung their Country, Some of theſe after 
theruine of their Cities, c{caped from the tury of their enemies, haucby force 
| made them{clues Lords of other Cities, and hauedriuen out theright owners. 
otherſome have beene diſperſed by ciuill watres,otherſorre when their Cities 
were ouecr peopled, were muftcred andſent away to other places, as (uperfly- 
ous. Some Nari-ns have beene driven out of their habications by the plague, 
or by often earthquakes, or by ſome inſupportible incommodities oftheterri- 
torie : and otherſome haue beene allured by the bruit that ranne, thatſuch or 
ſuch aCountry was farre more pleaſant and fruitfull thentheir owne. Some 
others haue forſaken their houlcs for divers occaſions. T his then is euident 
that no onehath remained inthe place where hee was borne, anathathumane 
kinde ceaſcthnort to runne hither and thither. There is day'y ſome change in 
this ſogreata world. Heere ſome men lay the foundation otnew Citiesghere 
ariſeth a new Nation,and thename of theolce is loft, and is madeandbecom- 
meth more great then any other. But what areallthele trauſmigtations of peo: 
ples bur pab.kebaniſhmenr, 
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CHAP. VII. 


Hy leade [thee in ſogreat a Windeleſſe? What needel ſpecific 
He proueth the \B\\/F/A2 vniothee Athenor that builded Padua? or Exander that Planted 
49 keg wa | Þ 2. theKingdome of the Arcadians vpon the bankes of Tiber? What 
toandedend | 3 $322> ſhould cell thee of Dromedes,and fo many others, who both vi- 
08. nl 14 | ctorious and vanquiſhed, have beene ſcaitered by the Troian 
- * | warreinto ſodiuers Countries? Behold the founder of the Roman Empire, 
who being an Exile, a fugitiue,gathering together ſome few ſcattered ſouldiers 
with him after the lacke of 7r0y, conſtrained by neceſſity, and to warrant him- 
ſelfefrom the hands ot his viRorious enemics,ſearched out forraine Countries 
and arriued in /talre. Atter allthis, how many peoplehath hee ſent in Colo- 
nies thorow outthe Countriesof the whole world? Whereſocuer the Roman 
is Con:querourtheredwellethhee. To this change of places euery one wil- 
lingly fub{crib-dhis name, andthe oldeſt forſaking their altars and fires, wil- 


livgly accompanied thoſe that ſought our other Countries beyond the _ | 
4 CHAP.| 
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Of Conſolation to Heluia. 
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He matter requireth notmuchexample, I will onely add: that 
waich I know to bee ordinary, the Ifle where I am hath changed 
gz the inhabicanrs diverstimes. Bur wee ought nor to inſiſt vpon 
£89 thoſchiſtories which antiquity hathburied. The Greckes them - 
9 ſelues, whoatthis time inhabit Ilar/tHhs, bad before time made. 
their abode in this J{le. No man knoweth who draue them thence, whether it 
| were the avre which is vnplcaſant, or the feare they had of /#e/y, which is the 
Miſtrifſe of the world, which is more neighbour tothe Iſle, or becauſe there 
isdangerous landing atit. That chenaturall ficrceneſſe of Iflanders was nor 


"> i. 2 


j 
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| thecauſe it appearcth, becaulc theſe Greekes went and intermixedthemſclues 


with the French, a cruel] nation, and who at that time knew nociuility: Anone 
| after theſe of the Coaſt of Gewes came hether, the Spaniardes likewiſe, which 
| ppeareth by their reſemblance in manners, and the bchautour both of the one 
and the other ; for their head attire is the ſame, and their ſhooes, ſuch as rhe 
bordering Spaniard vie; they retaine likewiſe ſome wordes of their language, 
having forgottheir mother rong by realonof the converſation they haue had 
 withthe Greckes and Genowayes. After theſe Harcrws cauſed a Colony of 
| Romane Citizens to bee ſent thither, and Scz//x an other, See here how often- 
times one barren, cragged and mountainous Conntry hath changed inhabi- 
ants. In briefe, thou ſhalt not finde one Angle ofthe earth that a man may 
fayit was manured by the homebred Countrymen ofthart place. All are mix- 
ed, tranſported and tranſlatcd from one quarter to another. Onepeople hath 
ſucceeded an other. One Nation hath deſired to dwell there whichan other 
hahdiſpeopled. Thar other haue beendriuen from thatplace whence they ex- 
| pulſed others. So hath it pleaſed the Deftinies,that nothing ſhould alwayes re- 
' maine firme and continue in oneplace. Yarrothe moſt learned wan amongſt 
the Romanes, thinketh this a ſufficient remedy, that whereloeuer we become, 
| wee account it the ſame world. Marcus Brutus thinketh this ſufhicient for 


thoſe that are baniſhedro carry their vertues with them. If any one thinkerh 
that theſe rwo expediments confidered apart, hauelittle power to comfort a 
' baniſhed man; hee will contelſe that theſe rwo rogerher may doe very much. 
| Forthat which wee hausz loſt, deſeruerh itto bee called any thing? Two the 
| moſt excellen: priuiledges, that is to ſay,common nature,and our proper ver= 
| te will follow vs in euery place wherefocuer wee fixe our foot. Belicuc who- 
| {ocuerhath createdthis vniuers, whether it be that Almighty God, whether 
 itbeincorporallreaſon, that Workmaſter of great things whether ic be a demy 
ſpirit, equally extended and ſpredamidit all great and ſmall Creatures,whether 
| tbe Deftiny, and this immurable fuccethion of things enchained the one with- 
| intheother: ſuch a one hath cauſed that no things(except they be things moſt 

 adiet and of little worth) are not out ofour power. All that which is goodin 
| man, is not fubie& to humane power and violence, whichncither cangiue it, 
 frtake it away. Naturehathcreated this world which is thegreateſt and faireſt 

thing tharaman may ſec, Burt as touching theſoule that contemplaterh and 
 admireth the world, whereofthe is the moſt excellemeſt parr,ſhe is proper vn- 

'tovs, ſhee is perpetvall and (ball continue ſolong with vs,as weecontinue:let 
vs poeforward therefore willingly and confidently, whetherſoeuer our for- 
Uneleadceth vs; let vs marchforward with a confident pace. - 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX, 


a debts Ervstraucli ouer what countrics ſocuer wee will, and wee (hal! | 
conſideration finde no Country inthis wor!dthat is not accefſible by aman. On 


m exile u that c . : 
the whole worlde 1) whar ſocuer ſide wee addreſlc oureyes towardes heauen; theſe 


6 a M2115 Country 


k 


H/ £227, things that arediuineareſeparatedfrom thoſe that are humane by | 
bs hae equall diſtance: ſorhen provided that mine eyes bee not hinde- 

red from beholding the heauens, as long as itſhall bee lawtfull for mee to be- 

holdethe Sunne and Moone, and to conſider neercly the other ceteſtiall bo- 

dies, their rifiogs, ſettings and diftances : Search out the cauſes why the one 
haue more ſwitcer motions thenthe other ; behold ſo many ſhining ſtarres by | 
night, the one fixed, the other ſhaping a ſhort courſe, and retiring into their 
Spheares,ſome appearing ſodainely, others blemiſhingrhe eye with their ſpa- 
tious clcarcneſſe, asifthey would fall; others flying with along traQt,andgreat | 
light, As :ongas [ ſhall behold theſe chings, and exerciſe my iclfe amidſt theſe 
celeſtiall troupes, as much as is lawfull for a moctall man,and it I haue alwaies 
my mind lifred vp on high in contemplation of thoſe things that concerne the 
| ſame;what care I vpon what ground [| tread? Butthis land wherein thou liueſt 
| isnot fertile, neither beareth it ſhadowietrees itis not watered by the currents 
of greatand navigable riuers, it bringeth forthnothing thar other Countries 
might ſecke aftcr; ſcarlly is it able to ſuſtaine the inhabitanrs:no preciousſtone 
is cut here. no veines of golde or filuer are digged out of it, Balc is that mind 
that taketh pleaſure tn terreſtriallthings ; to thoſe things muſt hee be addreſſed 
which eucry way appcarc equally , and euery where ſhine <qually, and this is 
he to thinke,that the goods of this world through the falſe opinion that men 
haue conceiued of their firmitv,doe but oblicure and hinder the true goods, The 
morethey enlarge the walkes and porches of their houſes, the more high they 
raiſethcir turrets, the more larger they extend their ſtreetes, the more deeper 
they digge their caves and ſummer retreates, the more higher they rayſe the 
roofes and feclings of their dining Chambers, the more they hide the heauens 
from/themſclues. An accidenthath driven thee into a certain Country,where 
in keade ofa Pallace thou haſt bur a lirtle Cabbin, truely thou haſt but 
a weake minde, and ſuch as is comforted with baſe delights,if thereforethou 

endure this patiently, becauſe thou knowelt Rom! his cottage. Rather ſay 

thus,whatſocuerthe houſe bee, it is bigge enough to entertaine vertues. T hen 
wall jt bee more faire then all the Temples when juſtice ſhall beeſcenethere, 
when continency,wher prudence, piety, the meanes howto diſcharge him- 
ſelfe of his duety,and the knowledge of diuine and humane things. No place is 
rooſtraight that entertaineth this troupe of ſo prear vertues, no baniſhment 1s 
gricuous, wherin'a man may march in ſuch copany. Brutus inthat booke which 
hee wrote of vertucyſaith ; That hee ſaw HMarcelias thet was bemiſhed into Miti- 
lene, and a5 farre as humane nature permitted,liuing moit bleſſealy, newer more deſt- 
rous of the knowledge of good letters then at that time : hee therefore added,ghet hee 
in departing from him, rather thought that hee went into baniſh ment, nhowastoret- 
tnrne backe azaine without h11, then that hee left him an exile. O farre more hap- | 
py Harcellzs atthat time when hee approucd his baniſhment to Bratw, then 
when he iuſtificd his Conſulat tothe people of Rome. How great a man was he, 
who brought topaſle thar, that man ſhould ſeeme abaviſhed man in his own 


indgement, in departing fiom him that was an exile. The ſame Brutm _, 
| that | 
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Of Conſolation to Heluia. 
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that Ceſar paſling along by irelewe,would not onely enter into the ſame, be- 

cauſe hee could not endure to behold adeformed man. T he Senate by mu- 

' wall ſupplication obtained Ierellss revocation, fo peniiue; and fad were 

| they; that a man would haue ſaid arthat time, that cuery one ofthem had Bru: 

| 1u{oule, and beſought not for Ag:cellas but for themſclues,for feare leaſt bes. 
ing without him, it ſhould prouca true baniſhment, yet more attained he that 

day when Brutus Was ſorry ro leaue him an exilc,and Ceſar toſechim: for by, 

this meanes lie had ateftimony from them both. Brarws was ſorry to returne 

without Marcellus, Ceſar was aſhamed : doeftthou doubt thatthisſo worthie. 


incheſe or ſuch like words? 1! is no miſery for thee that thou wanteſt thy Country: 
ſo haſt thou informed thy ſelfe with goodletters, that thou knoweſt that enery place is 
aWiſemans Country. &nd whatſhai wee ſay of hins that hath baniſhed thee? hath hee . 


| not beeme ont of his Country for the pace of ten whole yeeres ? Yndenbted'y it was to | 


' ſet dowrne wnucy 


| the end toencreaſe the Romane Empire,yet was he abſent ſo long. Ananow beho!d A- 


| fica draweth himwnto her, being repleniſhed with the alarums of athreatning war. 
| < 


| Spaine recalleth him that repaireth the broken andaiſperſed troupes of Pompey, per- | 


faows Acgypt calles him forth, ar.din concluſion the whole world which 15 intent 
 vpon this 0: cafion of the ſhaken Empire. Whether ſhall he march firſt, againſt what par- 
11 hall hee firft oppoſe himſelfe. His victory ſball arine him thorow all the countries 
' mthe world. Let all Nations renerence and ſerue hime, as for thy ſel/e finiſh thy dayes 
with this content, thit thon ers much eſteemed by Brutus. Conſtantly therefore did 
Harcellys endure his exile, neither did the change ofplace any waics change 
is mind, although he were preſſed with pouerty, whercin there is no cuill, as 
that man knoweth very well, whenauarice and diſſolution (which ouerturnc 
allchings,)haue not as yet ouerturned his vnderſtanding. For kow little is ir, 
| thatis neceſſary for a mans entertainement ? hath a vercuous man need ofthis 
| orthar? For mine ownepart I findethat Iamdiſpoſſeſſed of many incumbran- 
ces, andnot ofmy goods. The defires of thoſe things whereof the body ſtan- 
 deth in need areſhorr, hee demandeth no more but a covering ro defence him 
| 2painſt the colde, and mcate and drinke to extinguiſh his hunger and thirſt. All 
| thara man deſireth belidestheſe, ſeructh bur to entertaine exceſle,and harh no 
true vic. Iris not neceſſary to found all depthes, nor tro murther ſo many 
/ | beaftestofillthe belly, nor to goe andfiſh for Oyſters in forraine and vuknown 
ſeas T he Gods and Goddeſſes may deftroy thoſe men, whoſe diſſolution hath 
 excecded the bounds ofthe Romane Empire ſo much cnuied. They will haue 
the fowle of their ambitious Kitchens taken ana brought from beyond the 
foud Pha/is, which is in the further part of 4/;z, and are not aſhamed to ſend 
 fortheir daintics from the Parthians: from whome as yet wee haue not de» 
| manded recompence for the wrongs they haue done vs. T bey bring from all 
places that which they know is proper toenkindletheſe glutrons appetites:that 
which theſe decayed ſtomackes will hardly diſgeſt, beiug glutced with to2 ma- 
ny dainties, is brought from thefartheſt Ocean; they vomit to the end they 
may eate, they cate to the end they may vomit: they take notrime to diſgett 
thoſe dainty morſcls which they ſearch through the whole wor!d. Ifa man dif- 
piſe theſe delicacies, what wrong doth heeto pouerty 2.1ta man delice them, 
pouerty likewiſeprofiteth him. Somethere arethar are norheaicd bur againſt 
their wils, andifa poore man being deprived ofrhele daintics, ceaſcth notto 
| wiſh for them, yet vndoubredly when hee cannor. hee is likero him chat will 
| not, Cas Ce/ar whom Natureas I thinke brought into this world ro ſhew 
Rrr what 
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aman did n<tencourage himſelfero endurehis baniſhment with a quiet mind | 
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what great vices might doe ina great and worldly proſperitie, ſpent at one on] 

ſobper the ſumme of two hundreth and fiftie ahi rn tg , and Yong 
herein afhſted by the wits of his beſt bell y-gods, yer ſcarcely found he how he 
might conſume in that one repaſt all rhe revenue of three Provinces. O miſe. 
rable men whoſe pallats are not plcaſed but with precious dainties, which are 
made precious, not by reaſon of their excelent ſauovr or any ſweetneſſe they 
yeeld thetaſte , but by reaſon of their raritic and cutming in dreffing. Other. 
wile if they would awaken themſcſues never o little what neede they ſorran 

arts toentertaine their bellies ? what necde they ſuch trafiques, ſuch deſola. 
tion of woods, ſuch fiſhing of Seas and Riuers ? Nature hath furniſhed in all 
places ſufficient meat for our bodies. But theſc Countries and places like blinde 
men they paſſe over, and trauel] through all Nations, and faile all Seas , and 
when as they may ſatishe their hunger with a little, they prouoke the ſame 


with much. 
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| =eg=-e T picaſcth metoaske : Why rig youand lanch you your ſhips? | 
| Arortinuation | OS [21 Why arme you your hands both againſt wilde beaſts and men? | * 
Jo +6 06 wy: | $27 [8&3 why runne you hither and thither ſotumultuouſly ? why heape | Þ 
perance. £4) [Pa2 youriches vpon riches? will you not thinke how litle your bodies | | 

| LE arc ? Is it not a deſperate turic and extreme fo! ly when asthou 
canit hold io iittle, to deſire fo much ? Although theretore you increaſe your 
rents, and enlarge the bounds of your lands, yer ſhall you ncuer make your bo- 
dics greater, When your trafique hath beene proſperous, your wartare hath 
brought home rich ſpoils, when all thedainries you haue fought for from all 
places arc eathcred together: where will you beſtow all this proviſion ? why 
he frugslitie | heape you vp ſo many things ? vndoubredly your anceſtors whoſe vertnesat 
ad projjeratie | this time ſuſtayne your vices were vnhappic, who prepared their meat with 
© (neoncietf | their owne hands, whoſe bed was the carth, whoſe houſes as yet ſhined not 
36 with gold, whoſetemplesas yet ſhined not with precious ſtones. In theſe daies 
they [warereligiouſly by Gods made of earth, andrhoſethathad ſworne by 
fuch Images returned to the cnemie with reſolution to die, to the end they 
would not violate thcir plighted Faith. By this accompt leſle bleſſedly liucd 
our Dittator who gaue audience to the Embaſſadours of the Samnites, at ſuch 
time as he dreſſed his homely vituals by the fire with his owne hands. Yea 
ſuch handsas had alreadie oftentimes defeated the Enemie,and pntthe c:owne 
of Laurcllinthelap of 7apiter Caprtoline. Better then Apricius lined in ovr me- 
morie, who in the ſame Citte out of which ſometimes Philoſopherswere com- 
mandcd to depart, as if corruptersof youth, made profefiion of rhe ſcience of 
ourmandiſe, and infected the whole age with his diſcipline, whoſe dcath it 
{hall not beamiſle toconſider and know. After he had gathered rogether into 
his Kitchin the ſummeof two millionsand a halfe ingo!d, after heehadin his 
particular banquers conſumedall the preſents that were giuen'bim by Princes, 
and the great reuenue of the Capitol, finding himſelfe very much in debt, he 
beganne at that time to conſider in what eftate his affaires ſtood , and finding 
that there remained as yet the ſumme of two hundreth and fiftic thouſand 
crownes, uppoling thatit wastoolitle, and that hc ſhould bein danger to dic 


for hunger, he killed himſclfe by poiſon. How great was his Rr oo 
| thought 
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thought himſelfepoore baving rwo hundreth and fifcic thouſand crownes ? | 
Goe now and thinke that the meaſure in monie and not in minde , is pertinent 
tothe marter. f 


, 
yy 
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\aefd..y Þ 1c1v5 made ſmall reckoning of two hundrethand fiftie thou- 
ABR ſand crownes, and that which other men deſire with wiſhes, he | 

droucaway by poiſon. Burtoa man of ſo depraucd. a minde, 

that laſt potion was the molt hiolſommeſt.. Then cate hee and 

ev drunkc he poiſon, when 2s he was not only delighted with im- 

meaſurable banquers, bur gloried.therein: when he bragged of his vices, when 

| as he had drawne the whole Citie intoadmiration ot his riot, when ax hee had 

incited the youth (who ofthemſelucs are apt enough to follow cuillexamples) 

to follow and imitate him; This is the chd of thoſe men who keepe no mca- 

ſureinthe vſc of worldly goods;,which notwithſtanding haue their bounds, but 

abuſe and follow cuill cultomes,that hath no limit or rule but his vnbridled wil. 
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 Countrie hath 


| Couetoulneſſe thinketh no thing enough , nature is ſufficed with a very little. 
| [spouertie then no incommoditie to thoſerhatare baniſhed ? none ; for there 
i5no exile ſo miſcrable that is not fertileenouvgh to nouriſh one man. Should 
not a baniſhed man couet a gowne ora lodging ? if hee. deſireth them only for 
vſe, hee ſhall neither want houſeor clothing : for the body is conered with as 
littleas it is houriſhed, Nature hath made cuery thing caſte which ſhee knew 
neceſſarie for a man. If he wilh for a furre gowne of purple embroidered with 
pold, compoſed of diucrs colours, and aftera rich fathion, hee is poore by his 
owne default, and not by the rigour ofaduerſitie. Reſtore vnto ſuch a man all 
that hee bath loſt, yer [halt thou doe nothing for him , becauſe bee (hall want 
more of that which hedelireth thee, a baniſht man wantcth of all that which 
behath had. If he couertcth a Cubberd garnithed with veſlell of gold, ſiluer 
cups of great price, becauſe thar long agoe they were laboured by cunning 
workmens hands, medals made precious by a tew mens madneſle, and a troupe 
of Seruants ſo great that rhe houſe (which otherwaiesis ſpacious) is vnableto 
' containe them z a goodly fable furniſhed with many fat and gallant Horſes, 

marbels, and other ſtones of price, brought from all rhe corners of the World. 
Let a man gather vp together as many ot theſe thingsas he can, yer will they 
neuer ſatisfhe an vnſatiable minde : no more then all the water in the world 13 
not ſuficicht to quench his rhirſt,thardeſireth todrinkenot to ſatisfie his nece(- 
ſitie, but to extinguiſh the heat proceeding from the inflammation of his en- 
trailes. For this isnothirſt bura ſickneſſe: neither hapneth this only in monie, 
but in meatc alſo. T his is the nature of cuery delire that proceedeth from er- 
| rour, not from want : all whatſoeucr thou ſhalt heape vp. will bur ſerve toin- 
fame him, not to fatisfic him. He thenthat containcth himſelfe within a natu- | 
rall mcaſure will haue no ſence of pouerrie, .but he that exceedeth this medio- 
critic in midſt of his greateſt riches ſhall alwayes finde thar pouertieattendeth 


Mediveritic on 


bim. The moſt foliraric and barren places ſuffice thoſe that content them- 


clues with neceſſaric rhings. burthey that deſire ſuperfluity have never enough 
although they had who!e Kingdomes. Its the minde that maketh men rich, 


| heiristhar accompanieth them in cxile and inthedelart, where finding ſuth- | 


| 
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: cient to mainraine his bodice he hath goods inaboundance, and enioyerh them | 
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 graſſe,and willcommand their veſſels otgolde and filuer away , and content 
| themſc]ucs to be ſerued in platters and veſſelsofearth:mad and vnaduiled they 


; what ignorance of truth ſhaddoweth theſe men, which auoyde that which 
| they imitateto yeelde them pleaſure ? For mine owne part, as often as I conlt- | 
; derthelite of ouranceſtors,I bluſh and darenot vſe the ſolace that poverty gt 
- ueth me, becauſe that diſſolution hath gotten ſogrear a head in this time, that 


CCC En n—_—__ 


| betwixtthe Senate and the Romane people, that were ready to aſſaile oneano- 


Lucius Annaus Seneca. 
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contentedly, Mony appertainethnothing to the mind, no morethen all thoſe 

things which vntrained minds,and too much addidted to their bodics lo much | 
affe&,concerne the immortall Gods.Precious ſtones, gold, (iluer, great tables. 
well garniſhed are butecarthly burthens, which a ſincere minde, and ſuch as is | 
nogforgettfull of his nacure cannot loue, becaufe it is alwayes light, and will 
mount as highas heauen as ſoone as he findeth the gatc open; in the meane 
whilc,and in as much astheſe bonds of the body,and maſle of the fleſh which 


he viſiteth and raiſeth celeſtiall things. And thereforea free-man-that is allied 
tothegods, asgreatas this world, ortime, can ncuer be baniſhed : for his 
thought circleth the heauens,and cxamineth both time paſt and that which is 
to come. T his fraile body,the ferters and giuesof the (oule,is tolled hitherand 
chithzr,puniſhments,thefts,and (ickcnefſes are exerciſed vpon it, As forthe 
minde,it is ſacred and ctcrnall,and bands cannot be Jaide vponir. 


CHAP XN TE 


2x Eytherthinke thou that toleſſenthe incommadities of pouertie 

1 (which no man feeleth to be gricuous except he that ſuppoſeth 

$ it) that I vic only the precepts of Philoſophy : firſt, conſider how 

> great the number of poore menis, whom notwithſtanding thoy 

{halt not ſee more pcnſive or caretullthen therichs contrariwile, 

Idarc almoſt auow it,that they are more toytull, becauſe their mindes are leſſe 
diſtracted by affairs. Ler vs ouer-paſle the poore,and com vniothe rich: Inthe 
greateſt part oftheir lifereſemblethey not poore men? If men would trauaile 
they ſcantle their burthens,and truſle vp their packes, and as often asnecefſtie 
requircth them to make more haſt,they oucrgoe thetroupe of their compani- 
ons. T hey that follow the warres,torthe moſt part carry none of their necef- 
ſaries with them, becauſe that militarie diſcipline permitteth them not tocar- 
rie much luggage. Reſides thiscondition of time , and incommoditie of places, 
which equalleththem with the poore ; ſometimes they are fo glutted with 
their riches,that ſome dayes they will content themſelues to ſuppe vpon the 


alwayes feare that which they couet ſometimes. \V hat cloude of errour, and 


at this day baniſhed men haue agreater viaticum,and more commodities then 
great Princes patrimonie and reuennues came to in timespait. It is well known 
that Homer had but one ſeruant, Plats three, and that Zeno the author of that 
ſeucre and manly wiſedome of the Stoickes had none at all. If any one will 
therfore ſayſthat they lived miſerably, wil not he think himſclfeacatiuc & mr 
ſerable,by reaſon ofthis his falſe opinion? Menenins Agrippa, who made a prace 


ther, was buried at the commoncharge. Aztilrmw Regulus aftet hee had ouer- 
thrownethe Carthaginiansin Africa, wrote vnto the Senate that his huſband- 


manwas dead,by reaſon whereof his lands were-vnmanured , _ the 
| enate. 


ih 
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Senate tooke order as long as Regulxs was ablent. So much was it ro him thar 
he had nota ſeruantzthat the Common-weale of Rome became his huſband- 
man.- Scipzo's daughters were married atthe Citties charge, becauſe therr tather 
had left them nothing. | Trucly there was great reaſon why the people of 
Rome ſhould pay tribute ynto Scrpro once, when as they cxatted a tribute from 
Carthage alwayes, How nappy were the huſbands of theſe daughters, who 
had the Romane people for their fathers inlawe? Thinkeſt thou chem more 
happy,whoſe daughters afterthey had played in the Theatres, had twentie 
thouſand crownsto their marriage,then Scpwo was, who from the Senate their 


manis he that dare diſdaine pouertie, that hath ſo worthy examples? Would 
abaniſhed man complaine that he wanted this or that, when as Scipio had no 


had need of friends to pay for his funerals ; and conlidering thar all that which 
was wanting to thoſe worthy men, bath beene more plentifully miniſtred vnto 
themthen they had heed ; ſo then ſuch Patrons not onely make pouertic e- 


cure, but alſo gratious. 


—— 


CHAT XL 


& they be comparcd cannot } Change of place is tolerable if theu 

3% onely changethy place: pouerric is tolerable, if ignominy be ta- 

S2FERED ken fromit, the which alway is wont to opprefie-mens mindes. 
To him whowould terrific me with a troupe of cuils, thus would Tanſwer; If 
| thou haue force enough againſt every part of fortune, the like mayeſt thou 
baveagainſt all. Whenvertue hath once hardniedthe mindifhe maketh him in- 
vinciblc. Ifauarice diſmifſe thee, which is the moft vidlentplague. of mankind, 
ambition will 'neuer leave thee at reſt. Ifrhou beholdeſt thy laſt houre,nor as a 
puniſhment, bur as a lawe of nature, into that breaſt whence. thou baſt driven 
the feare ofdeath, there is no feare of anything thatdare enter. If thou think- 
eſt that the honeſt deſires of marriage, was not allotredman to feed his luſt, but 
toencreale his family. Hethat is notviolated withthis ſecret miſchiefe infixed 
in his bowels,cucry other deſire will oucrpaſſeand touch him not. Reaſon nor 
onely oucrturneth vices one after anather,bur all ofthem together : ſhe fight- 
ethat once, and*ouercommeth the encemie at one ſtroake. T hinkeſt thou that 
a wiſe-man that is grounded in vertue, and eſtranged from vulgar opinions is 
ſhaken by ignominic? Death is more ignominious then one:{imple ignominie ; 
yet Socrates with the ſame countenance and reſolution emeted the priſon, 
wherewith he in times paſtalone bronghothe thintic tyrants into order, and 
tooke the ignominie from the place by his entry : for that could not ſeemeto 
bea priſon-whercin Socrates was lodged.: What man'is he ſo brutiſh, that will 
ſay or thinke that AMerevs Cato was dilgraced, at ſuch time as hedemanded the 
Prztorſhip,and afterwards the Conſulate? It wasa diſgrace both tothe: Prg- 
tor and Conſulate who were honoured by Cate. No man can bedeſpiſed by an- 
other man,excepr he firſt be contemned by himſelfe. An humble and abic&t 
mindebecommeth ſubic& to this contumely ; but whoſocuer encourageth 
him(elfe againſttheſe terrible accidents,and oucrcommeth thoſe cuils where- 
KIT 2 
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| with other hearts are overturned, reputeth his afflitions to be bis ornaments. 
When we are thus affected, that nothing moueth more admirationin vs thento | 
ſce a man couragious in his miſerics. &7/tides was ſent by the Athenians, and 
commanded to be put to death, who made allthoſe hang downe their heads 
and mourne that ſaw bim in thateſtate,notasit they had executeda iuſt man, 
but iuitice her ſelfe ; yet was there one amongſt them that ſpit in his face: this 
might hc haue taken heauily, becauſe he knew that no man that had modekiie 
would haue doneir, yet wiped he his face, &ſmilingly beheld the Magiftrates, 
and ſaid thus, 44mon:/h this man, that hereafter he open not his mouth ſo vncleenely. 
| This were enough to humble outrage it felfe. I know that ſome will reply,that 
. nothing is ſo hardly diſ-jeftedas contempt,and that death ſeemeth more ples- 
; ling then the ſame. T o theſe I anſwere,thar oftentimesexile is exempred Bs 
theſe incommodities. Ifa man ot note tall vpon theground, yetis he alwayes 
| the ſame,and asgreat ; neyther is contemned any more,then when as theruins | 
| of facred Templesaretroad vpon, which as well both the religious as the tan- 
| ders by docadore. T houcanſtnottherefore ftindeany want of thy ſonnethat 
| ts taken from thee, whom during his aboade with thee, thou neucr thovghteſt | 
| ro appcrtainc vnto thee. 
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CHAP. HH 


Henowcimeth = WPI Ince, moſt deere mother, thou haſt notany occaſion in reſpeR of 
to theſecond | # Of WNIGBR metoatfli thy (clfe thus continually, chere muſt be therefore 
—_ os 2 4&9 ſome particular conſiderations that preſſe thee thus. But theſe 
whepeof/js that ws) fe) arc two ; for cyther thou tormentelt thy ſelfe becauſe thou thin- 
acres & IST kclt that thou haſt loſt ſome ſtay , or becauſe thou canſt not cn- 
hath et xy oc: | durethe ſorrow thou ſuftaincſt. I will ſlightly touch the firſt conſideration, 
cajon tot ment | tor I know that thy heart loueth nothing in thy children but themſelues. Let 
__ a j.. | thoſe mothers, whoaby theirindiſcretion breede much diſcontent intheir chib 
ſonue,and that \ drenthat aregrownc in crcdire,conlider what they doe. Being vnable to exe- 
Oe cute publique charges, they ſhew themſclues ambitious by their children z 
- they embezzill and ſpene&their revennues, and by their bables breake their | 
heads who are conltrained togiue carc.vnto them. . But for thine owne part 
thou haſtgreatly reioyced at thegoods that hauc befalnethy children, which 
thou haſt ncucr had a part of. T hou haſt alwaycs reſtrained our liberalitie, | 
when thou haſt had no power of thinc owne : thou being but thedaughter ofa 
family,haſt notforborne to beſtow thy favours plentifully vpon thy children 
that were rich :thou haſt adminiſtred the goods that our father left vs, a5 if 
they had beene thine own,and haſt beene as ſparing of them as if thou haddeſt 
had them to reſtore them to ſome ſtrangers: thou haſt ſpared our credireas if 
| thou haddeſtbecntoemploy ſuch a one that were no wayes allied vnto thee: 
our eſtates and honours were but a charge and pleaſtre to thee,and thou neucr 
diddeſt reſpe& vs to enrich thy ſelfe: thou canft not therefare want thy ſonne 
that is taken from thee, who in his ſafetie neuer thoughteſt that he apperrained 


' vntorthee. | = 
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x LL my conſolation muſt beaimed to withſtand that, whence the | 7, remedee tis 
true force of chy mother]y ſorrew doth ariſe. I want the embra- | mothers ſorron, 
; ces of my dearechild, [ cannot ſcehim, cannot deuiſe with bim. eargrdeag 
Whereis he, by whoſe {light I redeemed my ſorrow, to whom [I tier,and append | 
*, —--* communicated al my diſcontents? Whereare his diſcourſes, wher- | 4#cr5remedier, 

with I could not fatisfie my (elfe? Where are his ſtudies, which I entertained 

more willingly then a woman, more familiarly then a mother? Where is this 
mecting , wherein the ſonne ſhewed hirnſelfe ioyfull ro behold his mother ? 
Thou wilt adde hereunto the very places where I was wont to reuerence thee, 
to drinke and cate with thee : the place likewiſe, whereas we met the laſt time, | 
which cannot but haue great cſhcacie to affli&the minde. For this likewiſedid | ' 
Fortunc molt cruelly complot againſt thee, becauſe that when thou wert ſe- 
cure, and fearedſt no ſuch matter, ſhedared to aſſault theethreedayes before [I 
was {irucken. Wehad beforetimes beene fitly ſeparated by diftance of places, 
and our abſence during ſome yeares, had as it were, diſpoſed thee to this affli- 
ion : thou cameſt backeagaine vnto me, not to enioy any plealureor content- 
ment by thy ſonne, but to the end thou mighteft not loſe the good to conuerle 
and communicate with him. Haddeſt thou beene ſeparated from him long 
time before, this aflauit had not ſo much vexcd thee, becauſe thediſtance of 
time might have aſſwaged thy forrowes : if thou haddeſt not beene ſeuered 
from him,thou haddeſt endured thyloſſemorecontentedly, becauſe thou had- 
deſt enioicd this laſt fruit to be yet twodaicsin thy ſonis companie.But cruel de- 
ſtiniehath carried the matter in ſuch ſort, that thou foundeſt me not at Rome 
at ſuch time as I was baniſhed, and arriuedſtthete intontinently afterwards, to 
receiue the more gricfc, becauſe I was then vpon d . Bue the more fu- 
rious theſe aſſau]tsare, the moreoughteſt thou to call chy better reſolued ver- | 
tueroaſlift thee, and to fight more confidently with thine enemie, which is | 
ſufficiently knowne vnto thee, andthar heretofore hath beene divers times de- ' 
feared by thee. This blood of thy preſent afflition, is nor the firſt that 
thou haſt loſt, thy precedent wounds, as yet vahealed, haue beene renewed a- 


gane. 


_— 
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DRE” Hou oughteſt not toallcage in thine excuſe, that thou art a wo-- "Tt: 
0 man, which isalmoſt permitted to weepe her fill, and yet ought; | ter ty the conp-- 


1I4% thereto be ſome meaſure. And therefore oyr Anceſtors allowed: | deration of other 
| Id them ten moneths ſpaceto bewaile their husbands, and in limi- | 2me infrm- 
9 ting in this ſort by theirpublike ordinance this obſtinate ſadnes 

of wommcn,they pretended not to hinder their teares,butto bring them ro ſome | = 
end. For it is; a fooliſh and vnbridled affeion in any one totorment himſeltc | 
inceſſantly, for the death of another whom he Jouerh., As contrariwiſe notto 
be moved, is to be reputed to kaue'a heart both obdurate and inhumane. The 
beſt meane that wecanobſerue betwixet pictieand reaſon, is to feele ſome re- 
morſe, and afterwards to extinguith the ſame. There is noreaſon thou ſhoul- 
deſt build vpon certaine women, that having once begunne to entertaine ſor- | L 
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row,ncuergiue itouertill death hath madiean end of them. T hou haſt knowne 
divers, that hauing loſt their ſonnes, haue ncuer afterwards put off their mour- 
ning garments. The conltancic that thou haſt alwayes ſhewed herctotore, re- 
quircth ſomewhat more at thy hands. Such a one asin times paſt hath appro- 
ucd ittoall men, that ſhe was deliuercd from all teminine imperte&tions, can. 
nor alleage for her excuſe, rhat ſhe is a woman. Impudicitie, one of the mot 
ercateſt cuils that raigne in ourtime, hath not entangled thee amongſt dineys 
others : pcarles and precious ſtones hauc not tempted thee, riches, which are 
eſteemed the greatctt good in this world, haue not bewitched thine eyes, the 
dangerous cxamples wherewith the wickeder ſort ſeduce the beſt have nor di. 
{tra&ed thee,thou that haſt beene well brought vpin a Noble and well ordered 
Familie, art not alhamed to haue beene fertile, and the mother of givers chil. 
dren: as if thou wert vpbraided thereby that thou arr old. Never haſt thou ac- 
cording to the cuſtome of diucrs other women, which deſire nothing more 
then to be reputed bewtitull, hidden thy groſſencſle, as if it had beene an vnki: | 
ting burthen, neither haſtthou made away the fruit of thy wombe, which 
thou thoughteſtthou baddeſt recciued, T hou haſt neucr painted thy ſelfe, nor ; 
taken any plicaſure to weare ſuch garments as mightdiſcouer thy naked skinne. 
Modeſtie is the onely ornament which thou halt eſtecmed tobe moſ2 fitting, 
molt ſeemely, and ſuch as cannot bee indemnitied by age. 'Sothen thoucanſt 
not to the end thou mayelt obraine licence to weepe; pretend the nameofa 
woman, becauſe thy vertues hauc ſcpararcd thee from thatranke. Sofarre 
oughteſtthou to be cſtranged from the reares of this fex, as thou art from their 
imperfetions. Womenlikewiſe themſelues will not permitthee tocenſmeand 
ſubmit thy ſelfe rothy ſorrow: but having ſuffered thee ro weepe a little, and 
as much as need requireth, they will make thee riſe vp, eſpecially if thou wile 
bchold thoſe women, who for their excellent vertues, haue beene numbred + 
He azimatech | mongſt the moſt famous men. Fortune reduced Cornelia, the mother oftwelue | 
her by wrthie | children, to that paſſe, thar ſhee had onely two remaining : if thou wouldeſt 
man count thoſe ſhe had buried, they were ten, if thou wilt eſtimate them ſhe had | 
loſt, the Gracchi, yet expreſlely forbad ſhe thoſe that weprabour her, and cur- 
ſed that vnhappie aduiſe to accuſc Fortune in any ſort, which had giuen her 
the Gracchito her ſonnes. By this woman ſhould he be bred, who ſaid vnto a 
ccrtaine perſon that declamed before the people : Speakest rhow enill of my mo- 
ther that bare mee? But the mothers ſpeech, in my iudgement, is more coura- 
i0us. T he ſonne made high reckoning of rhe birth of the Gracchi, the mother 
of their deathes. Ruti/liatollowed her ſonne Cotte into exile, and her loueto- 
wards him was ſo cntire, that ſhee had rather endurecxilethen his want; nci- 
therreturned ſhe backeagaine into her Countrey, before ſhe returned with her 
ſonne. Afﬀer hisreturne, andat ſuch time as her ſonne was raiſed tothe grea- 
reſt honors : ſhe bare his death as conſtantly as ſhe had followed þim covragi- 
ouſly ; and no man could cuer marke that ſhe let one teare fall from her cycsaf- | 
rer he was enterred. She made proofe of her vertue at ſuch time as ſhe was by- | 
niſhed, and of her wiſdome, when death drew him out ofthis world. Nothing 
hindered her from {hewing her ſelfe charitable, and nothing detained herin a 
ſottiſh and ſuperfluous ſorrow. My defire is thatthou ſhouldeſt be numbered 
4/emm.nwhe | amongſtſuch women, and becauſe thou haft alwayes imitated their life, bee 
to conquer, ard | thou continuallic moſt ſtndious and carefull to follow their example, and to 
_ _ | repreſſe and ſuppreſſe thy ſorrow. IFknow that the matter is not in our power, 
er paſſions. and that there is no paſſion that will bee moderated,and eſpecially not _— | 
| | whic 
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"which proceed eth from oriefe.for itis flerceand rebellieusagaink all remedy : | 


yetwill weein rhe meanetime that it maſterand ſwallow vp forrowes, and yet 
 notwithſtandingpermit we teares to ſireatiealong acounterfcitand concea- 
led countenance? Wee will endeauour to exerciſetheming in ſports, orin ſce- 
| ing ths Sword-players skirmiſh ; butamidf all theſe ſpeRatles that ſhall de- 
raine the ſame, wee are content that alight rouch of griefeſhallſhakethe ſame. 
[ris far berter to ouercom the paſſion thento abuſe it: for ſorrow withdrawn by 
the pleaſures of this world, or beguiled by occuparions,rclieueth himſelfe, and 


wardes rnore confidently, Burthe mind thar giueth place to:reaſon, artaineth 
a perpetuall repoſe. But I will nor teachtheetheſe remedies which I know >'di- 
| vers other 8 have vfed, namely that thou ſhonldeft paſſe thetime in fometitorip 
*0yage,or thatthou ſhouldeft ſport chy ſelfe in places of plesfure,or thatthou 
| ſhouldeſt ernploy many daiesin carefully ouerlooking howr 
ried, and to order thy reuenew,or inſhort that thouſhouldeftentanglethy ſelfe 
alwaies in ſo me new affaires: All theſerhings profite for aſhert momerir; and 
| arenot retne dies, but celayes of ſorrow. For mincownepartFhadrarher thou 
ſhouldeſt cea ſe then deceive thy griefe, I will therefore leadithee thether whe- 
ther all they o ught to hauerccourſe, who flie from fortune, 'tharis to Philofo- 
phy, which wil heale thy wound & plucke outall ſorrow from ey mind.Thogh 
' hithertorhou ifaſt never addicted thy ſelfe thereunto, yerriow muſt thou doe 
| it; but thon hat? not ſtudied all the hiberall ſciences, thom-haſtionely: taſted fo 
| much as the anciient ſeuerity ofmy father permitred thee.” I could haue wiſhed 
that my Father(' one of the beſt men in the world) had beenarleſſe addiQed/'to 
| the faſhions of cvur anceſtors, and that hee wouldbaue permitted thee:ſeriou- 
ſly ro bee inftruetedin Philoſophy,and nor fleightly:nowthenſhouldeſt: thou 

not haue neede ti prapare aremedy againſt Fortunc,but.thou-ſhonldeftibee 
| exerciſed therein. As for theſe that vie good letters, nor for wildome ſake;bur 
| rather for oſtemtation andpride for their caufchee ſufferedthee the lefle' to 
follow thy ſtudies, but by reaſon of the pregnant wittethowhaſt apprehended 
| more inalittle tii nethen could bee expeaed.: Tho foundations ofall fcietces 
 arelaidein thee.” |Returne now vnto theſe, and they wiil make thee ſecure: theſe 
' wil! comfort thee., theſe will delightthee, thefe ifthey enter thy mind in' good 
 earneſt;never ſhall ſorrow or ſollicude,; nor the vaine ſorrow. of ſuperfiuous 
 aflition enter int'o thy heart any more, thy breaft ſhall lie: open to. none 
| of rheſe, for alrcady is it ſhutte vppe againſt all other vices. Thele 
are the moſt aſſured remees, and ſuch as can onely deliuer thee from for- 
tune. But whileft thou haſt artainedchat part which ftudies promiſe, thou 
| haſt neede ofſorne ſupports and Raies, and therefore in the meane while will 


| Iſhew thee thy comforts. Behold my brothers whobeing in ſecurity, itisvn- 


ſeverall vertues, the one by bis induſtry hath arrained honours, the other 
hath contemned them wiſely : content thy ſelte in the one of thy ſonnes. dig- 
nity, and the others quiet, note- the piety of chem both, I know the in- 
ward affeions of my brethren, the onein this reſpeRaffeterh dignity, chat 
hee may bee an'ornement vnco theetheorher harh reciredfaimſclſe coaprace- 
able and quiet life, onely to attend thee. Fortune - hath diipoſed thy children 


by the meanes ofrepoſe gathereth more grearer forces; and-thirmifherd aſter-- 


lawfull for thee to accuſe fortnne, thou haſt in bothto delightithy ſelfe forrheir 


——— 


iy affaires are ea- | _ 


and wnbrideled 


' ther children © 


| wel, both far thy ſucconr,and for thy _— thou maieNt bee defended by the 
| dignityofthe one, andenuy the others retirement. "They will contendihof- 
 \ fices towards thee, andthe deſire of one ſhallbeeſupplyedbyrhe picty.of them 
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both. 1dareboldlypromiſethce, chou ſhale want nothing bur the number: 
From theſe behold my Nephewnes likewiſe, Marcus that pretty wauton lad, at / 
whoſe fight all ſorrow muſt be baniſhed, there is nothing lo great,nothing ſo | 
newWly.impreſſedin any mans breaſt, which bee by his wanton &alliance will | 
not lenific, whoſe teares will not his pleaſures fuppreſſe ? whoſe mind except | 
it bee wholly contracted by care, will not his merry and witty jeſtes make joy. 
full} Who willnoc bee drawne to delight by beholding. his  wantonneſſe, 
| who though wholly fixedand deuouredinthou ghts,would notbee Celighted 
by his prety prattle, and ſo pleaſing that neuer wearieth any man? I beleech 
the Gods to granthim long life amongſt vs. Let all the wearicd crue!ry of the 
Fates be ſit and ſpent vpon me, let all my mother ſhould gricue for, be tran. 
ferced to me, or what afflidts my grandmother, atfHict me. So the reſt. may floy. 


riſh in their accuſtomed cſtare, I ſhall not complaine of miae owne ſoltude 
and condition. Let mce onely be the expiztion ofche fainily, that hereatter 
(hall livein repoſe. Keepeinthy lappe my Npg#:7//ia thar (hail ſFortly make 
thee a great Grandmother with that affeion I appropriated and| made her 
mine owne,thathauing loſt me,ſhee might ſeeme to bee an Orphan,althogh 
Iamnowliving. Love her pray thee for my ſake : Fortune ot late hath ta: 
keaher father from ber,thy picty may effcct this that ſhe ſha! only haue cauſe to 
bewaile the death of her mother, and yetnorwithſtanding (tall haue no ſenſe of 
this lefle. Nowfaſhion ber mind,and then her manners. Precepts take beſt 
hold when they are imprintedin tender yeeres, Lerher accuſtome her ſelte to 
your ſpeeches, lether conformeher ſclte according to thy manners, th ou ſhalt 
giue her much, although thou giue her nothing but thy example. This fo lo. 
lemnean endeuour will ſerue for aremedy, nothing can diuert a mind thar is 
pioufly ſorrowfull ,buteytherreaſon or honeſt occupation. I ſhould number 
Secondly,her | thy Father likewiſeamonegſt thy great comforts, bur thgt hee is abſenc:- bur 
Father. now-bcthioke thy ſelfc by thine owne affeion what concerne:th him,andthou 
| (halt vriderſtand how far iuſter athing it is chatthouartreſerued for him,then 

beſtowed vpen me. As oftenas immoderate force of forrow (hal inuaderhee, ' 
and (hall command thee to follow him, thinke vpon thy fath er; in giuing bim | 
ſo many Nephewes and Nephewes children, thou haft brought to paſſe that . 
thou art nutalone. Meanewhile thou entoveſt this honour, that thou baſt ' 
happily finiſhed the couricot thy life,and as long as heeliueth, itis valawhull ; 
forthee tocomplaine thar thou liueſt. | 
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CHAP XV 


Sap ooo A 2&82fFrhadL almoſt concealedthy greareſt ſolace, thy ſiſterthar hath 
er andeonſten- | QMNEHE alwayes been fo faithfull vnto thee, in whoſe bolome thou halt 
| ©} ſhee commen- | ge ® familiarly d:\charged allthy forrowes, and who bath ſhewed tor 
_ | 2 wards vs all an aft: tion of a mother:thou haſt mingledthy reaces 

* © with hers,and thou firſt breathedfſi in her mouth, Shee alwzycs 
followeththineaffe&ions, and yer in my behalfe (hee, grieueth nor fo much 
for thee. By her hgnds was I brought into this Ciry, by herpious and morker- 
| ly nurſing, I recoucred after a loug and dangerous lickneſſe, ſhee employedher 
| credite to make me Quzſtor. And whereas the bluſbed if any one ſhould haue 
| ſpoken to her;orſaluced her with a lowder voyce, (hee was not aſhamed ro.go 
| andipeake with Giuers ſeucrallmenin my behalfe, neither could her anne 
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_ Of Gnſolation to Heluia. 


rg en a, ag UP ſo great petulancy of Country women) | 


neither her quiet, neicherher ſecret and inclined: manners, ayming at nothing 
| morethetv-i6poſe, -doraine her from (howing her ſelfe ambitiovs in my. be- 
halfe. This dearemorheris a ſolace whereby thou muſt bee comforted, as 
' much asinthee lyeth: joynetby ſcifeta her, andtic thy ſelfe tr her irik em- 
braces; They thatarein forrow arewont to flie thoſe things which moſt they 
| loue, andto ſeckeahiberty fortheir ſorrow: but ſee that thou both retire thy 
' ſelfe, and whatſocuer thou thiakeſt vnro ber, whether chou wilt keepe bis ba- 
 bire, orlay it aſide, with her thou (halt finde, eyther. a companion,or an cad of 
' thy forrow.” Butif [benot deceincd inthe wiſdomeot this moſt pertet wo- 


; man,(ſhee will not ſuffertheeto conſume thy ſelfein fruitleſle lament, and will | 


 propale thee her owne example, whereof | my felfe was a witneſſe. Having 
' bcene married you ng.ſhee loſt her husband,and our vnckle vpontheſea, yer 
| in chemean while,$8: atthe ſame time ſhe endured her ſfortoy and feare, and 
| afterwardes eſcaping from the torme ſhee ſolemnized his funerals. O how 
' many worthy ations of women are buried in obſcurity, ifthis woman had li- 
uedin the time of our arceſtors,who with a pureaticion honoured their ver- 
wes; how many brave ſpirits ſhould haueentorcedthemſclues to extoll a wo- 
man, who withour any apprehenſion of her weakenes, neither feared windes, 
neith. r letted by waues, expoſed her ſelfe to all hazards to bury her kusband, 
 andthiaking of his obſcquies,had not anythought at all ofher owne? The 


* —_—_ — 


from death. But this is more, to ſearch with the expence of her owne life a 
Tombefor her husband * the greater is the loue that redeemeth by eminenc 
danger that which ſeemerh to belittle. Furthermore, is not this a thing wor- 
thy of admiration that during the ſpace of ſixercene yecres, in which her huſ- 
band was goucrnour of Azgypr.ſhe was never ſecne in theſtreet, neither ſuffe- 
red ſhee any ofthat Prouinceto enter her houſe;ſhee demanded nothing at her 
husbands hands,neither ſuffered any other to entreat ought elſe at her handes: 
by reaſon wherofchis Prouince {o talkatiue and ingenuous to defame their go- 
vernours, Wherein diners having carried themſclues honeſtly, haue norwith- 
ſtanding beene accuſed of euill canverſatjon, reygrencedthy lifter as cheonely 
exampleof ſanCtiry, and enforcing their owne natures which is to take plea- 
ſure inieſting whatſocuer becomeof it, carefv}ly cootajnigd. their rongs, and 
although they hoped not cuerto hauc had ſuch a Geucrneſſe, yer wiſfied ſhee 
thelikedayly. It was much forher to makehei ſclie knowne in dep! in ſixe- 
teene yeeres ſpace, but it was farre more tocontealc het ſelfe ſo 


ng. lre- 
count not theſe things to theend to rippe vp theprayſes ofthis wo ibs forto 
repreſent them ſo bricfly, is to diminiſh them; but co the eridchar chou mayeſt 
vnderſtand thatſheeis a womanofa great mind: whom ncither ambition,noc 
awarice(ihe companions and plagues of all humane greatnes ) could ouercom, 
neither the apprehenſion oftdeath,affrightedſo much(alchogh che ſawrthe ſhip 
difarmed and ready to ſinke) but chat holding her gecad husband embraced in 
her arms, ſhee ſought out, noxthe meanes tegſcape, but how ſhe might bu- 

ry his body. The like reſolution ougbtef}theuro fhow,and retire thy minde 


_— A. 


teſt this that thou haſt brought meintochis world , bur becauſe it'is needfull 
when as thou haſt done all things, yet that they ſhould now and then refic& 
vpon me, neicher that any ofthy children ſhould be more frequent in thy me- 
' mory, not becauſethey areleſſc deare vnto thee, but becauſe it is a naturall 
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' Poets haue enobled Alceftis, that hazarded her life to ranſome her husband. 


from ſorrow, and behauethy ſelfeſo that.men may not thinke that thou repen- | 
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thing to lay thy hands more ofcen on thatwhich is aggrieued. Behold whar 
' thou oughteſt rothinkethar lam: Iam ioyfull and merry, asif all-my aſfairey 
| were in the beſt eftate ofthe world,and ſo they be, becauſe my mind. being | 
diſcharged ofall carcs, imployerh ir ſclfe in thoſe ations that are praper vnto 
it, aad ſometimes delighterh himſelfe in more pleaſing ſtudies,and ſomtimes 
being greedy to diſcouer thetruch, diſpoſerh and cauſcth himſelfe to. conſider 
both mine owne nature,and the diſpoſition of the whole world, . Firſk hee 
| raketh arcuiew ofall Countries, and lcarcheth our their ſituations. Afterwards 
heconlidereth the ſcathatcircleth them round abour,andthe ebbes and floars 
of the ſame; then regardeth he allthat which is marucllous, and dreadfull in 
the heauens and earth, that is to ſay,this great ſpace, wherein the noyſe 
rcſounderh of ſo many thunders,ot ſo wany lightnings of contrary 
winds,of ouerflow of waters,of ſnowes and haile. And hauing 
trauclled through theſe low places, he aſcendeth more 
high to enioy the ſight of more diuine thinges, 
and remem bring himſelfe of eternity, he 
examineth all that which either 
hath beene,or ſhall bee in 
all ages. 


The End of the Booke of Conſolation. 
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The Argument of Ivsrvs Liesivs. 


mireateth of ſublime matters,and thoſe things that are betwixt heauen 
8. and carth ; yetintreateth he of the motion of the earth , as alſo of flouds 
| and waters ; but in this reſpect , becauſe they haue their beginning or 
| ttuſe from ſpirit or ayre,and in the regard thereof haue ſame relation to ſublime nature 
| lkewiſe.Theſe Looks are both excellent andlearned; 1 will not ſay more better, yet more 
pentiſullthen AR 15TOTLES arevpon this argument,and ſuch as he wrote when he 
145 very #ldeabout that time when he wrote his Epiitles. They are therefore fitly an- 
 rexedin this place. This appeareth by diuersplaces,where he maketh mention of his olde 
age, where he ſpeakethof Carvs BALBILLVs, who was Prefect of Egypt wader 
\ Nr 0,6ut moſt manifeſtly in the beginning of his ſixt booke, where he ſpeaketh of that 
 eerth-quake which ſhooke Campania, when as V is cGiNivs and MEmmivs were 
\ Conſuls. And theſe were ſome two yeares before YeENEcAEs decth. 


Fuz Parzhcs 


P*EZ $ much difference as there is (moſt vertuous Zucilhus) be- 

d©,J twixt Philoſophic and other Arts, ſo much ſuppole Ithar 
I.E thereis betweene that part of Philoſophie that concer- 
& neth men,as the other that concerneththe gods. Thisis 
./ more high and couragious; it giuerh it ſclfe alarger ſcope, 
| = and not content with that which ſhe diſcovereth by the 
EET SY eyes, ſuſpeeth that there is ſomewhar more greater and 
| and more fairer, which Nature hath locked from our (ight. In bricte, there isas 
much difference betwixtthe one and the other, as berween God and man. T he 
one teacherh whar is to be done vpon earth. the other what is donein — 
S(1 c 
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. Theonediſcuſſeth our errours,and miniſtreth vs light, whereby we may di. 
| {ccrac che doupbriallthings in this life : the other raileth vsabouc that gultc of | 
obfcuntie whirerein we were contoundced,and hauing redeemed vsfrom thence, 
bringeth vsthither where chis brightaefle ihinerh. Venily I then praiſe and | 
giuc thankes vato nature when [ behold hcer,not by this mcanes which is pub. 
iqque,bur whenas I baue entred her ſecrets. When I learnewhar the matter of 
the world is, who isthe author and conſcruer thereof, what God is, whether he 
be wholly intended in thecontempiation of himſelfe , or whethcr ſometimes | 
he hauca carcof vs, whether he docany thing daily, or whetherhehathdoneir 
| at once, wherher he be a part ofthe world, or the world, wherherit be in his 
power to ordaine ſomething ro day,and to derogare ſomewhat trom farall de. 
ft:inic,whether it ſhouid be a dtuinat:on of his maieftice, and contcſhonofhis er- 
| rour,to have madethings that ſhould be fubictro change: forir is neceſſary 
| 


Rouen 


On On. 


liace that nothing can picafe hum that 15not perfectly good, that thoſe things 
| winch pleaſe kim thould beaiwayesthe ſame zand yct tor allthisis he no letie 
tree and power full,tor he 1s neectfitie himicite. It I werenotadmitred ro the 
' knowledge of theſe things, there was no necelliry why I ſhould be borne: for 
wharcaufe had [ why Ihould be gladt) at Jam numbred and placed amongſt 
: the ltuing ? What to fwallow downe and dif-jcut meate and drinke? whatto 
| glurrhis traile and decaying body that mult penith, except itbe interchangea- 
{ 
f 


bly nourithed ? or to liuca ilauc tornhemiticorto fearegearh', whereunto we 
| arcallofvs borne? If thou rake away trom lite e115 incitimable good, itisnot 
- fomuch wonhas to be ſweat ur iabourcd tor. O how comempuble a thing : 

Hippy « con- | 15man except he raiſe humſeite aboue humane things! As long as we ſtrupple 
b- r1bily vo- | With affeQtons, what doc we that deſeructh pruile ? Aichough we get the vp- | 
&. | perhand,yetoucrcome we but monſters. W hatcauſc have weto boaſtof our | 
ſelves becavfc we arc vniikethe wortt men ofthe world ? I ſee not why hee 
{nouid rake pleafurc in tumfelte that ts ftronger then a {icke man. There is 
creat difference betwixt ftrengrh and good health. Thou haſt eſcaped from 
the vices of the minde ; thou art no hypocrite, nor flattercr, nor dowble, nor 
 foyled with. uarice, which demeth her ſejitetbat, which ſhe hath taken from all 
men, nor grounded in diflojution, which ſpendeth his goods and mony baſe- 
ly,and getteth them likewiſe molt villeinoully ; neythcr travailed with ambi. 
tion, which will not Jeage thee to dignity but by indignities. Thov baſtas yet 
-0ten nothing thou haſt cſcaped many mens hands, but not thineowne. For 
chat vertue which we afte 15 magmificent, not becauſe 1tisa bleſſed thing of it 
ſeite ro have wanted cvill, but becauſe it treeth the minde, and prepareth it to 
the kiowledge of heauenly thitigs,and maketh it worthy to come and accom- 
| panic God. TI hen enioyecth the mindethe conſummate and complete good of 
| kumane condition, when as (treading all cuill vndcr-teot) heflierh ro heaven 
| and neſtleth inthe ſecret boſome ofnature. Then takerh he delight in wan- 
dering amidit the ſtarres,to laugh atthe paucments of therich, and roderice 
thecarth with all her golde,not onely that 1 meane which ſhe hath delivercd 
' out and giuento make money of, but that alſo which ſhe keepeth cloſe hidCen, 
| 10 content the auarice of proſperitic. He cannot contemne the porches,northe 
bouſc beames thatarc burniſhed with Tuory , nor the groves planted vpon the 
tops of houſes, northe rivers drawne and conuayed thorow chambers before 
| he hath circled the whole world,and beholding the globe thereof from abouc, 
{mall and tor the moſt part covered with the Sea,and in that place where itdil- 
| couercta it ſelfe, hugely defart, and cyrher burnt or frozen, withour laying to 
| im- 
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Timciie : I this that. point that 35; dauided amangtt fo many.Natians: by tie | 
ind [word ! O howridicu!ousareahe bounds ot mortall men e Let nor the 
Pane patic beyond the riwer of ligyylet Strimonclude the;T bractans, Jet Eu- 

' phrates bound the Paithians, , Þanubia ſepararc the Samaritans, and theo. 
manes,|et Rlicne border Germanygthe Pyr.nean mountane; raiſe their heads 

' bherwixt France and Spaine ; letthe deſolate vaſtnelje of lands. dimdy Feypr 
from the Ethiopians, If we thouid give bumane vnderitancing vnto Ants 
would not they likewiſe divide a litle Mole-hill ot earth into Provinces? When 
1; thou bait raiſed thy (elte to.thofe things thataregruly great,as often asthoy 
(halt ſeo whole armics marcbing with diſplayed engincs, and as ifthere were 

{om great matter in band,the borſe-men now ſcowung and diſcoucrivg hetore, 

now tlancking the barrel, thou mayelt treely ſay, GE ee 


The blatker Squadron troiteth through tie Plaines, 


A!}thisis buta bufinefſe of Ants that labour in a Molc-hill. What difference 
js berwixt them and vs,cxcept it bein the meaſure of their Jittie bodies ? Tt 1s 
' but a point wherein you ſgile, wherein you goe on warfare, whercin youdiſpole 
| Kingdomes, yea;and a very little oneit a man conitdertheQeean;; that begite 
rechit 0n eucryſide. Aboue theſe chereargſpactovsexreyts,imto thepoſleti; 
| 0n whereofrhe rhinde is admitted. It hee bring wh hin a-very lictle of the 
' bodic,ifhe beclcanſed from all ordure,and bed pans. and light , andcons 


tenied withalittle,he bath {hined in theſe-lJowetrparts, *When he attaineth 
 thele, heis nouriſhed, heincreaſeth; and being; a tr were dohryered. from bon | 
 dage,retutneth to his originall. And this argement hath heeoftas diviniitie, 


| He ſecurely belioldeth the riſing and ſertingotrhe Flake the differcht | 
courl2s of ſo accotdant creatures, .He diligently 0bſerutili where encry. bag 
beginneth ro riſe,ard lend berfirſtligbrro the word, whereherZenirtris, wh: | 

way the ſhaperh her courſe,and how tarre ſhe defeendeth: :kike:a curious ob 


be knoweth that they appertainvnto him: beneonremnetiihe the ſtraight; 


" ” 
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lerucr he cxaminerh-and debateth oh every pdint;zwhy fliould be not enquire, | © -. 


 neſſe ot his former houle ; for| howfarreisicheryrixt the wrtermoſtcſhoargyot 
Spain and the Indies? Itis ſayled ina few dayes if the wind beiin.the Paop;,anpd 


rorbb ſwiſtcſtPlanct,that never tayetb buszuonerh op hiscourle withequall 
fwiftnciſe. Thercaslengrlilearneth heahatgviiah he hatblongitimeſayghe. 
There beginnethheto knowdaod': what is God) 2The mind at cheViniuere. 


raincch;his grettnes,then winatytagrenetfiungeantiztbeimagittd; tc on | 
| bealland ho'derh his wotke:botb withortand{bichin; fe; VV bak dilfie- | 


What is God 2 Alttthat thoufdeſt andalltharchquirelisoyrſoarlevgtiſhoat . 


' rence then is thereberwictt the nattute ot Get fdud-Qure?:Qunkeverpart vhDc j 
 minde 1imbim no part is withoubtheminfet. haiglirexovdrtameine wile | | 
| men are ſo dull4s toefteemie thqtabit heapgnowhitiiieathioabing Hike: enoit 

| beanie, 'in diſpolition;:0r in contjmuante Jaan 2Þ hvgelaboumntsh: by : | 
' chance; ſorhit ir findetb inſclferauth toubli anigoh lightringedlobdraeny- | 
| peſts, and other ſuchnoyfſesnm bg exttballiensrrnrbih cuatibe dy diger | 
| isthis folly onely.pregnum amongtthcatmmendantienJdamnabrotidianat' 
| Philofophichke wiſe bave beehataortcdulhaalelwtawnndgeonhethyodifaber 
thinke thar they Konniinde)70s EINE \gtopideds and liſpaniert. 
1 dogg 2 


every; 
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| thar heis delighted in divine things;nat as Brangp Ry Bien, hut as his owne, | %4 
ers; Anc 
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vine thing}, ' 


proſperous. Butthar celeſtial? R;egion furnitherha wayJorthirty;yewres ſpace b- F 
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eucry thing, both his owneand others: bur that this vniuerſe whercin likewiſe 

| wearc, is void of counſaile, and cither is tranſported with a certaine temeritie, ' | 
or by Nature, that knowcth not what ſhedoth. How profitable is it, thinkeg | | 
thou, ro know thele things, and to prefixe limits vnto Science? To know how i Þ 
much God can, whether he formeth his owne marter,or vſeth that which is gi-| | 
uen him, whether the Idea was before the matter, or the matter the Idea, jfi Þ 
God makcth all that which he willeth, or if in divers things there failcth him | 


| The ſupernats- 
| raR Phuloſopbie 
| of the Steickes, 


Tbe vſe of ths 
diſcourſe. 


Of the Metes;s 
of fire. 


Lib.1. Mercor. 
cap.4. 


They were called 
Goats, by reaſou 


Little beards 
bangingen them. 


Whether extr a- 
6/dinarie Mete- 
ors are ſore-to- 


work-maſter, not becauſc his art cauſeth, but becauſe the marter wherein he is 


exerciſed, is not oftentimes conformable ro his workmanſhip. To examine 
theſethings, to lcarnetheſe things, to ſearch the ſecrers of thele things: is nor 
this toexceed his morrtality,and to be tranſlated into a better eſtate? Whar ſaieft 


reſt aſſured, thar all things are too little. Bur of this hereafter. 


yt 


I. 


==—_— . now ct vs comc to our intended purpoſe, 
— We Heare that which Philoſophie tcacheth, as cou- 
- EY] ching thoſe fires that the ayre driueth over- 

d RB 4j chwartly. It is a fignethatthey are driven by 
J{ great force, becauſe they are carried (ide-long, 

x W=! and by a violent ſwiftneſſe. It appearcth thar 

. Nec they goc not, butthat they are forced. Andof 
zX->|| theſe fires there are divers formes. _a1i#0- 
a®) | tle callerh acertaine kind of theſe Goats. Ifthou 
agj] askeſt me why, thou muſt firſt of all giue me a 

nn reaſon, why they arccalled yong Kids. But if 

we be agreed vpon the name, as itisex ns let none of vs examine one an- 
other, what this orthat man faith. It ſhall be better to examine what the thing 
is, then to wonderatit, why Ari#otlecallcd aglobe of fire that is intheaire a 
Goat.Such was that which appeared as great as the bodie of the Moone, when 
Paulus /Emlius rnade warre againſt Perſeus. And weour ſelues hauc oftentimes 
ſeene a flamein forme as great as apillar, which notwithſtanding in the verie 
courſe thereof was ſcattcred. About the time that Ceſar. Auguitme died, wee 
ſawthelike Meteor, and prodigie: we ſaw the like, when Sciayus was adiud- 
ged todeath ; neither was Germaniexs death vnaccompanied with the like pre- 
ſage. T hou wilt ſay vnto me, Art thou then ſo badly taught, astothinke that 


CHAP. 


ſomewhat to worke vpon, or if diuers things arekindly formed by their great | 


thou will theſe things profir thee, ifthey further mee in nothing elle, of this ] 


| 


hens of things to 
core. 


the gods ſend ſome preditions of death, and that there isan rhing ſogreaton 
the earth, that the as ſhould foreſee theend? Wee (oat finde another 
time for this matter : meane while we will ſce if all things be deduced by acer- 
caine order,and the one ſo infoulded in the other, that that which goeth before, 
is either the cauſe of thoſe chingsthat follow, or the ſigne. We will ſee whe- 
therthegodshavecarc of humane affaires, or whether theorder of things dif- 
covercth by certaine markes, that which ovght'ro be done. Meane while, I 
think chat eheſe fires are aſſembled by a vehement agirartionof the aire,when as 
the inclination-theteofhath extended it ſelfe rowards one part,and hath not g1- 
veh place, bur fought within himfelfe. From chis encountrie and enterſhocke 
| of theaitoatiſe thele pillars, theſe globes, theſc flaſhings. Bur _ _ =_ | 
| | allembietn | 


_ 
- ——_—__ - -—— <—— Somos —_ 


_ 


i. 


| their proportion. It followeth therefore, that theſe fires re engendre@vigger- 
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fire farre leſſer, and theſe crinite and bearded comers haue their origitall, then 
the firesthatare lefle thickemarke out their way , which appearerh not very 
much, which they extend in the heauen,in ſuch fort asthere paſſed noranight, 
whercin a man may not ſee ſuch impreſſions in the aire, becauſe there-needeth 
no great agitation tocreare them. To ſpeake in a word, theſe impreſſions haue 
the fame conſliderations,as lightnings, yet arethey cauſed which ſed force. E- 
ucn as clouds being but indifferently broken one vponanother, caule'flaſhes, 
and being impelled with greater force, breed lightnings. 4rierle yeeldeth this 
reaſon, T heglobe of theearth exhaleth diuers vapours, ſome moiſt, and ſome 
drie, ſome cvid, and ſome other hot, and fit to be enflamcd : neither is it to be 
wondered at, that ſo many different vapours ifſue from the carth, ſince in the 
heauensthere appeare diuers colours, bur ſome more fierce, asthe fieric red- 
neſſe of the Dog-ltarre, ſome more remiſle, as that of Mars; ſome nonear all, 
asthatof Jupiter, but a pure and cleare ſhinning. It muſt therefore needs be, 
that in this ſo great abundance of cxhalations, that mount from the earth into 
the ayre, there muſt ſome aliments of fire be raiſed to rheclouls; char might 
fall on fireby reaſon of their enterſhock;but alſo by the affiſtarice ofthebeams 
of the Sunne. For with as likewiſe we ſee that firawes rhat are beſprinkfed with 
brimſtone, draw vntothem fire thar is diſtant from them: Tris likel y therefore 
ro be true, this matter gathered together within the clouds, is as eaſily kindled, 


or ſtrong. Forthis werea fooliſh things toimaginethattheſtirres fall; orthar 
they riſe and mount againe, or that any thing is takeriaway or ſeparated from 
them : becauſe if this were fo, by little and litrlethere ſhould be no more ſtars, 
they ſhould faile. 'For there is no night wharſocner, during which a man feeth 
not diuers ſtars, that ſeeme to ſhoote forward or backward. But contrgghwile, 
every one of them is found in his accuſtomed place, and everyone coMitfhein 


neath theſe ſtars,& continue not long rime, becauſe they neither have founda- 
tion nor certaine place. Why therefore likeirife are they not transferred;by 
day? What if I ſay that the ſtars arc not by day,becauſethey appeare not?Buen 
as theſe remaine hidden, and obſcured by the light of the Sun, ſo the'Meteors 
of firerunne inthe ayre, as well by day as by night, but the brighcneſle of the 
day hindereth our eyes from beholding rhem. Notwithſtanding, ſometimes 
the matter whereof they are compoſed is ſo abundantand brighr, that-they 
are manifeſtly diſcoucred euen in theday-time:In our age we have oftentimes 
ſeene diuers or inthe day-time, the onegliding from the Eaſt to the Welt, 
the other from the Weſt tothe Eaſt. The Mariners thinkeitto bea figne of a 
tempeſt, when as many ftarsſhoor ; bur if there be a ſigne of windes, it isthere 
where the windesare, thar is; in the aire, which is in the middeſt betweene the 
Mooneand the Earth. Ina vehement tempeſtthere appeare certaine firesor 
ſtars that ſir vpon the ſailes, and-atthat time thoſe that arcin danger doe ſup- 
poſe that they are affiſted by thegod-heads' of Ceffor and Pokox.' And their 
cauſe of better hope is, becauſe alreadie the tempeſt ſeernerhtobeallayed and 
the windes calmed. Sometimes theſe fires arecarted, fomerimesthey are ſerled. 


vpon hislance. In the Roman'Cainpe,in foHit mens wdgment,there appeared 


| certaindarts,asif ſet on fire by reaſonof fire oftheairethar fellon them, which 


"PE afterthe maner oflightnings,are v_ to blaſt both-men and rrees, 
| | I 113 But 


aſſembleth more mildely and remainerh ſhur, thereifſue divers impreſſions of 


and that the fires are great or little, according as the vapours haue beene feeble 


When as G:lippstrauciled towards Syracofa;bee ſaw a Starthat ſctled irſelfe 
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Caftor and 
Pollux. 
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L xda,whe for 
their great va- 
lour and cOun- 


reputed gods. 


The fires called 
piters ſonnes by | 


ning by ſea were 
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of falling fires, 


Of thunders. 


O/ the circles 
and crowns that 
appeare about 
the Sunne and 
Al 008. 

Albert, ub, Me- 
teorslog.tratt.q, 
caps. 


In what YeeLON 
of the att "ur 


In what time, 
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| Bur it they deſcend with aleſſer forcc, yet ſlippe they downc and ſet 
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{clues without doing any hurt, or inflicting any wound. Some of theſe breake 


thorow the clouds, ſome other in faire weather, it the ayre be fit to cnkindle. 


For ſometimes it thundereth in faire weather, vpon the ſame cauſeas it doth in 
coſe-and troubled ajre, which is by reaſon of the collition of the aire within it 
ſelfe, which although it beclearer ang dricr, yctcan meet together, and make 


| ſome bodies thatarelike vnto clouds, which by incquntrie found and makea 
noice: ſometimes therfore there arediuers pillars made, and ſometimes ſhields, 


and images of vaſt fire, when as the like, bur greater caule talleth vpon ſuch 
matter. ; | 


CHAP 31, 


Et vs now {ce whence that light is made that enuironeth the Pla- 
nets. Itis reported that vpon the ſameday that Auguitns retur. 
ned from Apollonia and centered Rome, there was ſeene a cer- 
taine circle of divers colours about the Sunnc, aftcr the manner 


perly call ita Crowne. I will cndeuourto cxpreſle whence the cauſe hercof is, 
When as a ſtone iscaſt into a Filh-poole, we {ce that the water maketh diucrs 
circles, whereof the lirſtis ſmall, the ſecond more great,the others conſequent- 
ly gueaver, yntill the force of the ſtroake be vaniſhed, and thatthe water be ſet- 
ledas jt was beforc. Let vs ſuppoſethat ſome ſuch matter is done in the ayre, 
which becomming'morethicke may receiue an impreſſion, by the meanes of 
the brightneſſe of the Sunne, or of the Moone, orot ſome Star, the which cn- 
forciggit (clfe again{tthe Sunne, conſiraineth irto retire, and to fall in circles. 
Forhimiditic and ayre,and all that which taketh forme by reuerbcration, is 
impallcp.into the habitude of that thing thatimpellcth the ſame. Bur all light 
is round, by meancs whereof it mult necds be,that theaire beaten backe by this 
brightneſſe, muſt ſhew it ſelfe in the ſame forme. And therefore it is that theſe 
ſhining circlesare by the Grecians called Aree, becauſe that theplaces that are 
ordained tothreſh corne in,arc round for the moſt part,But we thinke not that 
theſe, cither Aree, or Crownes, arc cauſcd neere vnto the Moone,or the Sunn, 
or other celeſtial] bodies, for they are tew of them, although they ſecmeto 
begirtand crowne them. T hisimpreſſion is made not tarrc off fromthe earth, 
but our eyes being decciucd by their ordinarieimbecilitic, thinketh that it 1s 
placed iuft about theſtar. But no ſuch thing may be done neere vnto the Sun 
or the ſtars, becauſe the etheriall region is thinand tranſparent. Ir is in grolle 
andthicke bodies,that-ſuch impreſhonsare accuſtomed to be made,neithercan 
they take footing in ſubtile and thin bodies. We ſee I know not what ſuch. like 


as theſe impreſſionsabout ourlampsin the.ſtouc, by.reaſon. of the obſcuritie. | 


They are made for the moſt partar ſuchtimeas the Southerne winde blow- 
eth,when as the 5kie is coucred-and obſcured. Somctime by little and little 
they arc diſperſed and vaniſh,, ſometimes they breake in ſome part, and 
from thence the Sailers expe the winde where the. flame Hirſt appcareth. 
Forifirt faileto the Northward, a Northcrly winge will follow, if tothe Welt- 
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of a Rain-bow. T he Grecians call this Hes, and we may pro- | 


| 


Ws 
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net ayes 


ward, a Weſterly, which isan Argument that in that part ofthe Heauens theſe 


crownes are made, where ordinarily the windes are engendred: But the 


higher 
Region of the aire bath none ofthelecircles, becauſe the Windes are lodge | 


vnder 
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- vnderit. T othele Arguments adde this likewiſe,thata crowne is never gathe- | 
red there, but where the aire is ſericd and ſtill. Orherwile it is never ſcene. For 
theaire that isſerled may be pulhed, extended, and moulded into ſome forme, | 
bur that which is agitated cannot recceiuc impreſſion of the light, for it is not | 
 forcaed, neither reiuiteth, becauſc euery firſt part and portion thcreofis ſcatte- 
 redand hath noſtay, Andrhcreforeneuer ſhall we ſee any Planer whatſoguer 
| crowned , except when theaire 1s thick, and calme; by meancs wheteofitis 
capable to conſerue the line which in appearance begirteth,his round bright- 
| netc; and not without cauſe. For call againe tothy remembrance the exam plc 
 Ipropoled thee alittle before, The ſtonethar is caſt into a fiſh-poole ora lake 
' orany {cried water,maketh innumerablccircles,and this it dath not ina Riycr, 
| Why 2 Becauſe the water that flicth thus quickly , gicth not any leiſure or 
| meanes tothe {tone to tormeany figure. T he ſametherefore fallethoutin the 
aire: for that which 1s ſerled may recciue any impreſſion, butthat which fleeterh 
and runneth away ſwiftly , is incapable of forme, and diſperſeth cuery Sure 
| that would approch itit ir ſtaicd. 'Theſcarcles being ſcattered by litle and litle, 
and as it werecontounded in themſelues, expreſlcthe flilneſſe, repoſe, and tran- 
| quilitie of theairc, and if they ſcatter but on one lidethe windecommeth from 
| thence: if they be opened in diuers places ſome ſtorme will follow. How this 
| commethto paſle, it may be vnderitood by thoſe thinges which I haucdecla- 
' redalreadic. Foriftthe whole faccof thecircle vaniſh,it appeareth that the aire | 
is moderatc,andconſcquently (iil} and peaceable:it ir be cut off but on one ide, i 
we ſee that the aire is{haken on that ſide that is opened, and that from the fame ! 
the winde will blow. Burt when iris diſperſed in eucry part, it is a (ligne that itis 
aſlailed divers waics, and that the aire (tirreth igſelfe from one ſide to another. 
By meancs whereof itappearcth that a Rormeisatþagd, and that there will be 
ſome combate ofthe windes by reaſon ofthis inconſtangicoftheaire,that whir- 
leth and turneth it ſclte thus from all parts. Theſe crownes, for the moſt part 
appcareabout the Moone inthe night time,and are noted about the other ſtars, 
but ſc|dome by day : ſo that ſome of the Grecians have denied that they are at 
all, whereas Hiſtorics reproucand confutethem, Butthe cauſe of this raritic is 
this in that the light ofthe Sunne1s more ſtrong, andtheaireit ſelfe being agi- 
tated by the ſame, and being hot 1s lcfle thick. Butthe power of the Moone is 
more feeble,and therefore is it more ealily ſuſtained by the aire that inuironeth 
the ſame,and becauſc that the other celclliall fires being feeble cannot by their 
beames breake or ſcatter the aire, thence commeth it that theſe impreſſions 
arc made at that time without any let, for they picrcc and plant them {elves Ve- 
ry eaſily in a ſolid matter, and that ſcattereth not as it doth by day. Theaire 
likewiſe ought not bee ſo thick, that ir exclude and driue away from him the 
brightneſſe that is lent him, neither ſothinand attenuatethat itgiverhnor any 
mcanes to the beamesthar beat vpon it ro ſtay with him, T his temperature 
| properlyffalleth out by night,when as the ftarres refle& vpon the ſame bytheir 
| brightneſle, not violent gr forcible, the aire gathereth together and formeth 
| theſecircles, becaulc it * he thickerthen in theday time. Fog, 
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8 Ontrariwiſc,the Rainc-bow is neuer made by night, exceptvery 


Of the R@ne- 

bow ; the cauſe 

and forme ther- 

of,and why it 

appeareih not 
by night. 


F xamyles tg ex+ 
prefſe this, 


3X ſeldome, becauſe the Moone hath not ſo much force to trauerle 

8 and colourthe clouds as the ſunne hath. For thus make they | 

the forme of the diſcoloured Raine-bow : Becauſe ſome parts 

” inthecloudsarc more ſwelling,otherſome more ſubmiſſe, ſome 

thicker then that the ſunne beames may beablero picrce them ; otherſomeſo 
thin that they paſſe quite thorow them. T his inequalitie mixerh rogetherthis 
ſhadow and this brightneſſe,and maketh this wonderfull varictic inthe Raine- 
bow. T hereis another reaſon given ofthis Raine-bow ; We ſee that when a | 
Pipeis brokenin any place, thatthe water bublcth forth by a little cracke: and 
ifche ſunne beateth obliquely _ this water, it repreſcnteth the diuers co- 
lourFofthe Raine- bow. T he ſame ſhalt thou ſee fall our, if at any timethou 
wilt obſerue a fuller, when as he hath lightly filled his mouth with water, and 
beſprinkleth his cloth thar is ſtretched on the Tenters. In this ayre beſprinkled 
with water there appearcth diuers colours, ſuch as we fee in the Arke, Doube 
thou not but the cauſe hereof 15 in the humour : for the Raine-bow is never 


How th: Raine | 


| clouds, fo thicke as the brighrneſle cannot pierce them, in ſuch ſort that from 


bow :5 cauſid. 


T his 0f18:001 a 
examined. 


| Of thecolours of 
the Ari, 


| ſeene except it bein rainie weather. Butler vs examine how it is made : Some 
fay that there are certaine drops of water, beaten backe bythe ſunne and the 


theſe drops there proccedeth a ſhining,and from the thicke cloudes a ſhadow; 
by meanes whereof,and by this incountriethe Raine-bow is made ; one 


— —_— — e_— 
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wherof,whbichrecciveth the ſunne,is ſhining, the other that repulſcth the ſame, 
and hath made a ſhadow ofir ſelte to the neighbouring clouds, is more obſcure. 
Others thereare that are not of this opinion, For this might ſeeme true, if the 
Raine-bow had but onely two colours, and it conſiſted of light and ſhadoy. 


But we although that colours infinite 

Shine in this Arch,yet nathleſſetberelight 

Is {a conioyn'd,as it deceives the /1ght, 
Becauſe their meetings are not knowne aright 
For that which toucheth i the ſame unite, © 
And yet the brinkes are partie coloured quite. 


Welcein it I know not what yellowneſſe, redneſſe, greene, blew, andother 


| the one lide with thoſe of the other; for their coniunRion and aſſemblance ble- 


, diucrs mirrours or repreſentations of the ſame. To 'proue this, bcholde f 


| colours, drawne afrer the mannerot ſubt1l! lines,as the Poet ſaith,that whether 
| they bedifterent colours thou canſt not know, except thou conferre thoſe of 


miſheth and dazeleth the eyes: and therein is ſhewed the admirable worke of 
\ Nature,becauſe that that which began with things that were alike, endethin 
. ditterent. To what purpoſe therefore ſcrne theſe twocolours of light and ſha- 
| COw,wheras arcaſon isto be yeelded of innumerable ſorts. Som think thatthe 
\ain-bow is made thus : they ſay that in that part whcreitraineth,cuery drop | 
otthe falling raineisa ſcuerall mirror thar repreſenteth the ſunne, then that , 
| this great and infinite number of images long, large, and hollow, come and 
 loyncand mixe themſclues together ; ſo that the R aine-bow is an aſſembly of 


what 


= =_ — my - 2 -— en————_ _ — 
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Lib. | 


| The NatwollQuettions, 


harthey alleage: Ifina faireand clecre day you ſer s thouſand Baſons in the 


| Sunne, all of them ſcuerally reprefent his couhtenance. Pur me 2 drop of wa- 


ecr vpon euery leafe of a tree,cach one of theſe drops will haue in it ſelfe the re- | 


ſemblance ofthe Sunne ; but contrariwifea great ſtanding poole repreſenteth 


but one Sunne. Why ? Becauſe alſ this limited plaineneſſe that bath his brinks, | 


cannot be but onenurror: but ifthon makeſt partitions, and diſtinguiſheft by 
divers walls a hugeand mighty Fiſh-poole,ſomany images ſhalt thou have of 
the Sunne as there are ſeuerall lakes. Leauethar Fiſh-poole incire and one as it 
was,thou ſhale obſerue but one ſunuc. It is no great matter whetherthe drop 
of warcr be ſtmall,or the Fifh-poole narrow ; if ic hath brimmes ir is a mirror of 
the ſunne. So then theſe infinite drops of water, carried by the raine that fal- 
leth,areas many mirrors,and haucas many faces ofthe ſunne. Theſe appeare 
confuſed to him that looketh againftchem, and ſeeth nor their diſtances, bc- 
cauſe the ſpace ſuffereth him nor todiſtinguith the ſame. Furthermore,in ſtead 
of ſo many facesthere appeareth but one confuſed and compoſed of all. 4riiFe. 
tleis of the ſame opinion: From all that (faith he) thar is light and thin , the 
fight repealeth vnto it ſelfe his beames, bur there is nothing lighter then ayre 
or water ; and therefore the radiations of our eyes returne Rom the thick ayre 
backe againe vnto vs. But itthe ſight be feeble and infirme,it faileth vpon the 
caſt ſhocke that the ayre yeeldethit. Some are troubled with this infirmitie, 
chat they themſelues ſeeme ro meet themſelues, andeuery where they behold 
theirowne image. Why ? Becauſe the weakenefſe of their ſight cannot pene- 
trate the ayrethatisneereſtthem, but ſtayeth ſhort; ſo that whatſoever the 
fogges cffe&in others,cucry ayre worketh in theſe, Euery ayre how thin ſoever 
it be, hath power enough torepulſea weake (ight ; yet more eaſily may athicke 
zyre refle& backe again vnto vs our ſight, becauſeir capnot bepicrced, batftay- 
eth the beames of our eyes, and repelleth them back againe from whencerthey 
came. So then,fince there arediuers drops of water,they are as many mirrors ; 
but by reaſon of their ſmalcneſle they repreſent onely the colour, and notthe 
forme of the ſunne. Morcoucr,when as one and the ſame colour js impreſſed 
inthe infinitic of drops, thar fall wichout intermiſhon,it beginneth to be aface, 
not of many different images,byt ofone that islong and continued. How com- 
meth itto paſſe(ſaith ſome one)thar thou telleſt me'that thereis ſo many thou- 
fand of images here,where | ſce not one ? And incethe ſunneis all of one co- 
lour,why are theſe images thus diners coloured ? To anſiver thee hereunto, 
and toother ſuch obicttions, I muſt tell thee that there is nothing more incer- 
taine then our ſight,not onely in thoſe things which ſhe is hindered from ſee. 
ing exa&tly,by reafon of this diuerſitie ofcolours, bat alſo inthoſethings which 
ſhediſcouereth hard at band. A Watcr-mans Oatc being plunged into a little 
cleere water,ſeemeth cither broken or crookedalthough it be ſtraight. Apples 


ſeeme greater tothoſe that looke vpon them thorow a glaſſe. The pillars/in 


long Galleries ſcemeto be ioynedtogether, although there be-a diftance be- 
twixt euery one of them. Returneagaineto the ſunne it ſelfe, he whom rea 
ſon approueth to be greater thenthe whole world,onreye hath ſocontrafted, 
that ſome wiſe men contend tharirt hath but a foote of Diameter. We knowe 
thathe runneth with a ſwiftneſſe ſurpaſſing all ſwiſtneſſe, yer:none of vs per- 
ceiverh any motion ;z neyther would we belceue that he had kept on hiscourſe 
exceptir were apparant that he moveth;; Thereisnone ofvs thar can obſerve 
| thecourſe ofthe C—_ rurning with a hcadlongand incredible (wiftneſſe,irs 
; ſuch fort, thatin the twinkling of an cyc heo cauſerh in diners clymars of = 
| world, 
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| ther cauſe, but for chatapartotche colour is in the Sunne,and an other part in 
' the cloud itlelfe : but this hymidity formeth and draweth now blew lines, ſomm- 
' times greene, other whiles purple, and ſomerimes difhmeand fiery ; in bricte, ' 

ewoſorts of colours, { the oneliuely, the other pale, are theſe that caulc all 


mporteth much how long time it hath remained extin@&, what fucke ir, Zath 


$2 | 
| b ove <4 3 #4 F ©: . : : £ 
EPO I55 chin repreſented man orher tharis oppoſite, T here are certatnc 


a. 


. Luctus Annens Syuecd 3-21,l 


' world both day-and night ; why hen wordrelt thou that QUEeyYEs Ccannor dil. | 
| cerne the droppeanf water, or that. tlic difference of-thelehvalt images vaniſh | 
| fromthy ſightibatis ſo farre diftaot ? No man can doubt pur that the-.Raine- | 
| bowisan imageofthe Sunne, conceived ina moilt and hotlow cloud. The | 


reaſonis, becauſſerhe Raincbow.is alwaycs oppolite againtt irhe Sunne,cyther | 


| higher or lower, acco1iding as the Sunne lecteth or riſeth,butby a contrary mo- ; 


tion. For when the Sunne ſetterh, the Rainebow is morehighz and ;fhceriſer) 


" aboue tbe Horizon, the Rainebow is morc low, Ofjtentimes {uch a cloud ap- | 


peareth onthe fide of the Sunne, which makerh nota Rainebow, becaule it | 
draweth not an image by a right reflexion. Butthis varietyis madefor no o-. 


DEG AS GO A at 2 1 


this diuerſity, for ſo purple iflueth not inthe ſajne ſort from'the ſhell, bur: ic 


grawne eyther ſubtile orthicke, or ifit hath reccivedtinyre one time onely,; | 
itis not therefore to bee wondred ar, confiveringiliat the Sunne andthe cloud 
are two things, that is ts ſay, the body andthe mirror, it a man {ce ſomany dit- 
ferent colours which may ariſe or fall in diuers ſorts: for of one kiad is the hear 
that proccedeth from a fierce i;ght, an other that proceederh from a bright- 
neſſe not ſo ſhining and ſparkling. To ſearch out other cauſcs, it werceextra- 
uagant, confidering that wee have nor any ground that may ſuſtaine our dif: 
curſe, except wee ſhould build vpon conicCtures, which have noerd. Here 
thenit appeareth that there are two caules of the Rainbow,the Sunte andthe 
Glaud,for the Raincbow is neuer madein faire weather, neirher then whcn ir 
is ſo cloſe weather, that the Sunne appearezb not, fotlica.it is made of botli, 
without cithcr.ot which it canr.ot be. _ <P Om 
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> Bev addero that which is aboucfajde, another ptookc no lefſe e- 
NL eident, T heimageand reprelencation which is made by reaſon | 

(2FR of che mitrorneuer appearethexcept the mirror-beeoppoled 1n 
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# fuchforc, thatamanmay leechelamc inoneplace, andiherhing 


reaſons alleadpedbyrhe Geomerricians which per{wade not, but inforce;ney- 
thor hath atiy man cauſe ro deube; bur that ths? Arke is animage ofthe Sunne, 
wiycis badhyexprefiedby reafan of the defcftand figure of the mirror, But 
lotys ſhy mthemeanc timetoproduce vtherproofes.; Amongſt.orher-arg!: | 
ments whytleArke 15 cauſed thus ; 1 put this; rhar itis: ſodainely madc,and Var | 
mthcrhalio as{odinely. But there s nothingmore teadsy repreverted then 30 | 
idgeina glaſfe, torcthe mirtor doth nbthurp, bur onely reprefennt the 'obtett. 
Parrenns Ar tem mIrus acideth, what kindeof ni!oude it ſhowlde bee which repre: 


lentcah ſuch animage otihe Surine, if chau! nitkeſt ſaith lieea hollow: miner, | 
| thatisas it were the halfe ofa Bowle, ifrhouGandeft vpright bebind-this hailc, | 


[1 


a}tbeleihacarencere vntothee ſhall appearevnm thine:cyes more necrovtv | 


to tlice then the mirror. Thelſatne fairh hee falleth our when: wee bahole:' | 


| 94nd and bolJow cloud ononefide of vs, that.the imagerotiihe Sunnewich1s | 
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| colours £:0w by a mixruce of them both, 


18.  Thenaturall Queſtions, 
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ſcuered \rom tne Sunne, is moreturned towardes vs; the yellow colour there- 


fore commeth fromthe Sunne, the blew proceedeth from the cloud,the other 


OR ee ee _ 4 I IS el, tn, 


CHASE. 


Gainſt theſe things, theſe ſucceeding Arguments are aimed. 
34% There are two opinions of mirrors; for ſome arcof opinion thar 
7 the reſemblances areſeenc in theſe, that_is the figures of our bo- 

cies,ſent forth andleparated from our bodics: ſomclay that the 
images are not inthe mirror, but that the bodies themlelues are 


| behe!d; ris ight of the eye beingretorted and reflected, and returnedagaine in- 


131: ſclfe. Now it appertaineth nothing tothe matter, how wee lec, vhatſo- 
ur wee benold, but how the like 1mage ſhould bee repreſented by the loo- 


' 


lap. gi fe. Whatis fo valikeasthe Sunne and the Rainebo w,wherem neither 


:\_enrer, nor the figure, neither the greatneſle appeareth? tor the Rane- 
0:4 15 longer and more ample, andin the brighter part thereof more red then 
:12 nae, but in the other colours ciuers. Againe, when thou wiltcompare 
2 mircor with the aire, thou mult giue mee the ſameleuity of body, and the 
ane equality, andthe ſame brighcneſle, Burrhere are no cloudes that haue 
the fimliude of a looking glaſle, wee oftentimes paſle through them, and yer 


 ſeenve our ſelues in them. They that clime vp to the toppes of hils, beholdthe 
 coudes,and yer {ce not their image 1n the ſame. Every droppe isa ſcuerall mir- 
ror. I grant it, but this I deny, that ac'oud confiſteth of droppes. For ſhee hath 
ome things whereof ihee may create ſuchdcoppes,, not herlelte, neither bath 
acioudany Water in it, but the matter oi tuture water. I will likewiſe grant 


:hee that there are innumerable droppes in cloudes, that ycelde ſome r: lem- 


 blance, yetail ofthem yeelde not one and the ſame, but euery one hath his a- 


| parr. Againe, vnite thou mirrors together, they will repreſent more then one 


face;for every one wil: retaine 1n himſeltc the fimilitude ofthat hce repreſen - 
t2th. There are many mirrors that are compolcd of divers ſmall peeces, to 


whichifthou preſenteſt bur one man, vet there appeareth a multitude, every 


1 
i 
' 


part exprefling and repreſcnting his owneface. Theſe though conioynedand 


' paced together, doe notwithſtanding reſerue vato themſelues their images a- 


j 
| 
j 


1 


j 
j 
| 
| 


part,and of one, they make a multitude, yet contound they notthar multitnde, 
v1 d:tinguiſh it into ſeucrail taces. Bur theRainebow is madeall at once, and 


hath buc 0G onely tace, What then? Is not the water that iſſueth from a bro- 


ken pype, Or is ſquirtedor ſpit out. of the mouth, wont to haue ſome ſuch like 


' colours as weeſec in the Rainebow. Tis true : bur not for the ſame cauſe, as 
thou rhinkeſt, becauſe that every droppe of water teceiueth the image of the 


' Sunne: for theſe droppes falltoo ſooneto be able to receiue any forme. They 


' 


| 
| 


I 


| 


' 


. muſt needly ſtay ro repreſent the ſame which they imitate. hat is then done? 


They contra the colour and not the image of the Sunne. Otherwile a>» Nero 
Ceſar ſaid moſt learnedly 


FaireVenus Dove, bending her necke a/1de, 
In party coloured plumes, arth ſhew her priat; 


And as often as the Peacocketurneth his head never ſo little, her party colou- 


red 
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 redplumes ſhine and ſparkle - ſhall wee therefore ſay, that theſe feathers are 
' Micrors, who vpon euery inclination of the head,pretent new colours;as much | 
correſpondence haue the cloudes with mirrors as thoſe birdes I tolde you,and 
| the Camelions an4d other kind @f Creatures, who of themſelves change their | 
colours, as often as either wrath or deftre of generation maketh them{ pread a | 
humour which giueth a new tinCture tothe $kin, or that they receiue this co- | 
| lour by reuerberation ot the light acco: ing as it beztethvpon them direly, | 
| orobliquely. What reſemblance 1s there berwixt mirrors and cloucesmir- | 
| rors are not tranſparent, but thicke and of one peece.and matter: contrariwile | 
| brightneſſe rrauerſeth the clouds, which are thin, compoſed of confuſed mar. 
ter, by meanes whereof they cannot remaine long times tied together, but the 
on? of them deſtroyeththe other. Beſides,wee lee a part of the heaven that is 
' red, when the Sunne riſeth,and ſometimes wee ſee cloudes that are colourd | 
| like fire. Whatletteth then but as they recciue this colour by the arriuall and 
' encountcy with the Sunne, ſo alſo theythould draw divers colours, altheugh 
| they hauenot che ſame cfhcacy as a mirror hath? Thou faidit not long fince, 
| (Will fome man ſay) that the Rainebow is alwayes made by the oppoſition of 
| rhe Sunne, becauſe a mirror could not repreſent a face, if it were not ſet oppo. 
tire againſt the Sunne. Herein,ſaith he, wee are aggrieed. Foreuen as wee 
' ought to ſet before the mirror the thing whoſe linage wee would havethe 
| glafle torepreſent: ſo is itnecdefullthat the Sunne beames ſhould beate di- 
| realy vponthe cloods, and that they thould bee neare him to contract co- 
| lour. This is their allegation, who would pretend thata cloud is coloured. 
| Poſidentns and they that thinke thar a cloud is as a mirror, anſwer thus. If there 
were any colour inthe Rainebow it would continue,andit ſhould be ſeenethe 
more manitfeſtly,the more neater wee were vnto it: Butnow the image of the 
| Arch appearerh beſt when iris furcheſt of, the moreitneereth vs, the ſooner it 
; dieth. | cannot give Way to this contradition,when as I appronethe ſentence. 
\Vhy?1 willtell you ;becauſcthe cloud is coloured, but ſo that the cclour ther: 
of appcarcth noteuery wayes;forthe cloud itfelfe appearethnot every where; 
forno man ſecth the cloud wherein he is. What wenderthen is it,thatthe co- 
lour thereof is not ſeene vats him, by whom ſhee her ſelfc is not ſcene ? yet 
; alchough ſhee bee not ſeene,ſhee is; and conſequently ſhe hath colour. So it 
| isnotan argument ofa falſe colour, becauſe that in drawing neere vnto the | 
| ſame, ſheeceaſethro appearethe ſame as ſhee was before, tor the like falleth 
| out inthecloudes them(ſelues, which arc not therefore falſe, becauſe they are 
; not ſcene. Furthermore,when it is toldetkee, that the cloud is firaked withthe 
' Sunne, itis not intended thatthis colour was mixed as in a hard, firme,and 
| permanent body, bur asin a fluid and flitting miſle, which receiueth neyther 
t -rme gor colour but for a very little while. The better and deeper tirure 
the Tyrian ſcarletis, thehigher muſt you holdethe ſame, to the end that the 
lufire thereof may ſhew the berter, yer looſerhnot in beeing neere vs his per- 
fe& colour, but thattinureit hath, howſocuer it be diſcouered, (heweth 1t 
 {clfe. Of that opinion am 1 that Poſidowins was, that the Arch is made when 
| asthecloud is formedatter the manner of a mirror, hollow and round, like the 
| halfeota bowle. T his cannot be appreued by the aſfiſtance of the Geeme- ; 
trictans, who by invincible reaſons prove that the cloud is an image of the Sun, 
arid yet reſembleth him not;as likewiſe mirrers are not anſwerable wholy vn- 
rottierruth ofthings. Thereare ſomethou wouldeſt be afraid to looke vpoNn, 


| lodetormed maketh it their face to appeare that beholde the ſame, by repre- b 
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| ſcnting their (imiiituds quite contrary. Others of them areſuch, that in be- 


holding thee, will make thee thinke thy telfe ſome worthy man, becaulc that 
both thine armes, anathe other members of thy body will ſeeme to be more 
greater and mighty then theyare. Some of themrepreſent a true ſimilitude 
of the face; others halferhe facc;lome thereare that leſſen and rurne 1t vp- 
wards. Whatis it therefore to wonder at, iftheſunne bee imperfeRtly repie- 
ſented in acloud,as well as intheſc artificiall mirrors? 


CHAR VL : 


>» Mongft other reaſons,this ſhall be one,that the Arch never ſhew- 
2 cth more greater then the halfc of a Circle,and that the leſle itis, 
the higher the Snnne is. 


The mighty eb deth drinke. 


As our /jrgilſaith, atſuch timeas the raine is ready to fall, but the Progno- 
ſt:ques of che Arch arc diuers,according to his ſitvations .It itappeareth inthe 
ſouth, it bringeth with it much raine, becauſe that by their abundance they 
could not be ſurmounted by theſunne. Contrariwite, ific appeareth in the 
weſt,there will foilow but a dew and ſome little rainecz andititbein the call, 
ic is a ſigne of faire weather, Bur ifthe Arch beethe image of the ſunne, 
whence commethuit that the Archappeareth to be more great then the ſunne? 
becauſe the nature offome mirror is ſuch, that 1t (heweth things to bee 
more greater then they were preſented vnto it,and will make the body ap- 
peare gf more prodigious biggeneſſe: contrariwiſe; there are ſome that 
make thinges ſceme farre Icfſer then they ,bee. Tell mee why the face 
ſheweth roundin a ſquare mirror? happily.zhou mayeſt fay,thar it is thence 
whencethis diuers colour proceedeth ; but I cannot tell thee whence this 
forme commeth, except in thy hand thou haſt ſome patterne whereupon it 
is formed : But hee hath no other then' that of , the ſunne, from whence 
thou mult needely confeiſe that the Arch borroweth his colour , and 
conlequently his forme. Finally, weeare agreede, thatthele colours which 
wee ſce in che Heanens proceede from the ſunne : bur our difference is ; 
becauſe thou mainraineſt rhat it isa colour, and1 ſay that it ſeemeth to 
bee a colour, whether it bee the ove or the other. thou canſt nor tell 
mee why this celour vaniſheth ſodainely, whereas all other lightes are 


extinguiſhed by little and littie. This apparition and diſparricion ot the 


Raine- bow maketh for mee : for it is rhe nature and property of a mir- 
ror not to ſhow thinges in partes, but wholly and at once. Euery I- 
mage is made and vnmadecqually. To repreſent the ſame or not repre- 
ſent the ſame, there needech no more to ſhew ir, or to rake it away. 
There is no proper fubſtance or body in the cloude it is but a fiction 
and reſemblance wwuhout the thing. Wile thou know that ir is thus? 
the Raine-bow will vanith if thou hide the Sunre. I tell rhce if thou 
oppofe ( 1 ſay ) another Cloud vnto the Sunne, the varietie ofthe Raine- 
bow will vanithz yet is the Sunne ſomewhat {greater then the Arch. I 
haue already anſwered, that there are ſome mirrors which multiplie the 


whole body which is preſented vnto them: wheceunto I adde that all |. 
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' things ſeeme moregreat, it they be beheld rhorow the water. Lettcrs,although | 
| they be but ſmall and obſcure,appeare more greater and clearer, when they are | 
read thorowa violl filled with water. Apples ſceme more fairer then they be, 
Examoles ſucws | 1 they (wimmein aglaſle. Behold the Starres thorow a cloud, and thou wilc | 
ing how the iudgethem more great, becauſe our eye {1pperh in rhe humiditie, and cannoc | 
9% Uh © | faithfully apprehend chat which it would, T his appearcth clcarcly, if thoufil. 

ter then #5, leſt a -laſſe with water, and caſteit inro it ſome ring, tor although the ring re- 
TIS mainerh in the bottome, yet the reſemblance thereof appearcth in the top of 
the water. All that which a man ſceth thorow the water, is farre greater then 
the thing it ſelfe. What wonderisitthen, if ina moiſt cloud the image of the | 
ſunne appeareth more greater then naturall. T hcrearetwo reaſons hercof: be- 
caulc in thecloud there is ſomewhat that is like vntoglaſſe, which can thine: 
the otker that hath ſomewhar of water, which although not formed, yet the 
naturethcrcot appcareth, and tinally, of acloud wee ſee that there commcth 


raine. 
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etal P_ Ecauſe (ſayeſt thou) thou haſt made mention of a gaſſe, cuen 
of elae thethe- trom the ſame will I produce an argument againlt thy felte. Men 
preſent the co- | @ arc accuftomcd to makecertain rods of glaſſe very narrow, wher- 
_ in therearcdiuers angles and knots or points. If theſe be ſhewed | 
the difference athwartthe Sunne, they repreſent the ſame colours of the Rain- 
_ tz | bow, lo thatthou ſceſtthart init there is not the image of the Sunne, but an imi- 
—_ tationof his colour by reverberation. In this thine argument there are many 
thingsthat make for me. Firſt, thisglaſle ought to be thin, and as it were a mir- 
ror to refle& the Sunne. Aﬀerwatds it appcarcth, that in ſtcad of a right co- 
lour, it maketh a repreſentation ofa falſe colonr, ſuch as the necke of pigeons 
in turning themlelues doth, and changeth diucrscolours. T he ſameisinamir- 
ror whercin no man percciucth any colour, but an appearance of ſtrange co- 
lours. T his onely remaineth to be rcſolued, why a man ſceth not the Image 
and repreſentation of the Sunintheſe rods ? They are not capable toexpreſle 
the ſame well,the matter is poliſhed and diſpoſed thereunto, by means wherot | 
they inforcethemſclues to repreſent the Sunne ; bur it is impoſſible, becauſe 
both thcir forme and faſhion repugneth the ſame. If they were made and fa- 
ſhioned with conuenient proportion, they would repreſent as many {unnes, as,. 
many inſcAures as they had:but becauſe their diviſions are confuſed, they have 
not ſo great brightneſle as a mirror,they only begin to make repreſentations of 
the ſunne, and tiniſhthemnot, and for that they are neere, they confound all 
theſe repreſentations and images together, whence the appearance of colout 
proccedeth. | 
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T be naturall. 0 ueſtions, 


CHAP, VIITE 


Ve why doth not the Rain-bow, in. ſtcad of this great and halfe 

& circle it maketh, become wholly gaund ?. Someghinke thus: that 

the ſunne being far morc higher then the clouds,beateth not, bur 

vpon the vpper part, whence it followeth that the inferiour isnot 

| attainted with light. Entertaining the ſunne therefore but in one 

part, they likewiſe repreſentbut apart of the ſunne,and this part is neuer more 
orcat then che halfe. Thisreaſon. hath nogreat»waight; Why? becauſe that 
although the ſunne inclincth towards the higher part, yct beateth he vpon the 


| whole cloud. He hath colourcd it then: why not ? linceit is his cuſtometo dart | 


his beames,and to penetrate thorow euery thickneſſe, Moreover, they conrra- 


 dittheir owne intent ; for ifthe ſunne be abouc, and for this cauſe refleerh | 


only on the higher part of the clonds, neuer will the Arke deſcend vnto the 
 carth ; but we ſeethatit extendeth it ſelfe even vnto the ground;Furthermore, 
the Arch isalwayes oppolite againſtthe ſun, neither appertaineth it any thing 
tothe matter, whether it be aboue or bencath the ſame, becauſe that cuery 


[place that is oppoſite againſt the ſunne, cannot but be beatenwiththe brames 
thereof, Againe, ſomctimes a Weſterly ſunnecauſeth a Rain-bow, whenas he: 
| refleteth vpon the clouds beneath z and isneareſt to the earth, which at that 


time hath but his balfe circle, although the clouds receiue the ſunne, when he : 
tendeth to his declination. The Stoickes that would haue thelight appeare:in 
' thecloud,asa fire dothin the mirror,ſay,that the cloud is hollow,and as it were 


I 1halfe bowle,which cannot makean entire globe, becauſeit is onely a part ther- 
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of; Tapprouethcir intention, but not their argument. Forif in the cauitic of 
amirror,all the face of the oppoſite orbe is expreſſed, then inan halfe orbe there 
isno cauſe why the whole globe may not be beheld, andifwehauc ſaid here- 
 tofore thata man ſecth entire circles of the ſame coloursas the Rain-boyw, en- 
 vironing the Sun and the Moone : whencecommethit in the meane ſpace,that 
theſe circles are entirely whole, and the Rain-bow is neuer burhalfea circle ? 
 Apaine, why dohollow clouds, and ſuch asare not flatand round, receiueand 
 entertaine the ſunne ? Arifotle ſaith, T hat after the AEquinoRiall in Aurvmne 
the Rain-bow is madecuery houre of the day, but thatin Summer it is neuer* 
ene, but vpon ſun-riſe, or ſun-ſer. The cauſc is euident. Firſt, becauſe about 


 nooneſted the ſunis ſo ſtrong thar he diſperſeth the clouds, by meanes where-: 


| ofhe cannot impreſſe his image in them. Bur in the morning and euening he 
| hath leaſt force, and therefore the clouds may ſuſtaine and repulſe him. More- 
| over, whereas heis not accuſtomed to forme the Arch,except at ſuch time as he 
' is oppoſite tothoſe clouds where he cauſeth the ſamezwhen the dayes are ſhor- 
ter, then is healwayes oblique. T hereforein cuery part ofthe day, yea cuen 
at mid-day there are certaine clouds, that he may oppolitely beate ypon.Butin 
Summertime he is caried aboue our heads, by meanes whereof, at noone-day 
he beholdeth the carth ſo direAly,that there is not any cloud that can be oppo- 
{cd againſthim, foratthat time they areall vnder him. 
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CHAP. IX, 


Pete Ow mult I ſpeake of rods or windgales, which arenoleſſe cg. 
0ſrods that are | FANSWRIR tonred and diuers:then the Rain-bow, which notwithftangig 
| imperfect Arkes. | RPE SID ecalenor to forerell raine, we need not ſtand long vponthisay. 
| Je S200 ter, for ſuch rodsor windgales arenoother things, but vnper. 

PTWTe f& Rain-bowes. . For thele have a diſcolobred tace,'yer traye 
they nothing crooked in them. For they appeare for the moſt part neere yntg | 
the ſunne ina moyftcloud,that beginneth bur to ſpread, ſo that they bavethe 
fame colour that the Rain-bow hath, but nor the forme, becauſcthe forme of 
the clouds, when they extend themſclues, is different alſo. | 


— 


CHAP. A. 


2» He like varicrie is in Crownes, but in this they differ, becauſe 
SY} Crownes are made cuery where whcreſocver the ſunnc is, the 
Y P Rain-bow is not made,bur in oppoſlitionagainſt the ſun,the rods 
& butneere vnto the ſunne. I can likewiſe this way deliver 2 diffe- 
SA rence of all ; if thou diuideſt a crowne, it is a Rain-bouy, if thoy 
ſtraighten it,irisa rod? In all of them there is a mvlriplicitie of colours, of blew, 
red, and yellow. Onely the rods arc ncereſt tothe ſunne, the Rain-bowes all 
of them are cither {olare, or lunare, crownes are madeabour all the planets. 
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22529 Hereappearcth likewiſe another ſort of rods, when as ſmall,ſcat- 
of Parthis, FIN [23 tercd,and long beames addrefſe themſclues rogether, and ftreme 
| 29] 1L6%2, from our ſome lttaits of the clouds. Theſe are fore-tokens of ve- 
f FE Sd hement raines. But what ſhall I ſay hcere? What name ſhall 
S2R<-=e giucvntothcſcrods? Arc they the Images of the ſunne? The 
Hiſtorians call chem Sunnes, and write that two of them appeared, and ſome- 
times three: the Grecians call them Parclia, becauſe they are ordinarily ſeene 
neerc vnto the ſunve, or becauſe they reſemble rhe ſunne ſomewhar, for they 
imitate notthe whole, but his image and figure. Orhcrwiſe they hauc no hear 
or vigor whatſocucr, they arc dull and imperte&t. What name then ſhall wee 
gue them ? Shall I doe as Yirg#l did, who in the beginning doubted of the 
name,and afterwards gaue that whercot he doubted. 
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IWhat ſhall I 64ll thee Rhetica diuine, 
Contend not therefore with Falernian wine. 


Therc is nothing that can hinder vs from calling them by the name of Parcl12. 
T heſeareimages of the ſun in athicke and neighboring cloud,in the forme of 
4 mirror. Some ſay that they arc round clouds ſhining, and like vnto the (unne. 
For they follow him, remaining al waies with him, as long as they dure 1n c- 
; quall diſtance from him: no man is afraid ro beho1d the image of rhe ſunzcin 
, any fountaine or ſtill warer, bur the face hereof may appeare as well aboue a5 
_ | bencath, prouidcd that he tinde proper matter to repreſent the ſame face. : | 
| CHAPF.! 
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| CHAP: XIL 


cauſca thicke humour is nortroubled o eaſily, and therefore re- 


preſentations cannot appeare, except it beinthar which is liquid 
and till. Ar-that timeare wee wont to marks, how the Moone oppoſed her 
F | @cagainſt the Sunne, how ſte hiderh him, beifiggreater then herlelfe; by the 
" | oppolitionot her bodie, now in'parr, if 1t happen that their encountric be bur 
oblique, ſometimes ſhe obſcurerhhim, being righrvnder him. Thus is called 


 ne>of theday is loſt, that is to ſay, at ſuchtime asthe Sunne hath che Moone 
rizht vnder him. Eucn asthereforevpontheearth we may behold the image 
' otthem both ; ſo may a man ſee them inryeaire, when as itis ſo till and faire, 


the moucable {catter him, the rare and clcere let him ſlip, the thickeand dark- 
' ſome feele himnar,no more then on theearth ſpotted mirrors repreſent a per- 
 fet forme vnto vs. - 
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CHAP AHL 


Frtcr the ſame mannerlikewiſc two Parclicare wont tobe made. 
For what lerreth it, bur that there may be as many as there are 
clouds that are fit ro repreſent the image of the Sunne? Some are 
of that opinion, that asoften as they ſee two ſuch repreſentati- 
| ons, thar rhcy iudgethe one to be of the Sunne, the other of the 
| imageif ſelfe. For amongſt vs Iikewiſc, when asdiuers mirrors arediſpolcd fo, 
that the one is inthe ſight ot the ocher, all of them arc filled, but yer there is 
| butone image of the thing; the orherare the reſemblances of that image. For 

tis no matter what thething is, which is ſhewed in amirror, becauſcir repre- 


 altie diſpoſethe clouds, ſo as they behold one another : the onecloud will rc- 
preſent the Sunne it ſelte, and rheorher repreſent the image of the Sunnc. But 
 ſuchcloudsas theſe onghr ro be thicke, lighr, ſhining, and entirely of the na- 
' ture of the Sunne; and thereforealltheſe repreſentationsare whire,and rcſem- 
' blethe Creſcent of the Moone, becauſe their brightneſle proceedeth from an 
 obliquereverberation ofthe ſunne. For if the cloud be bcneaththe ſunne,and 
' neerer vnto him, ſhe isdiffipared by him,and being ſer farre off,of him, ſhe can- 
not ſufficiently enterraine his beames, to make ſhow of an impreſhon, as mir- 
 rors repreſent not our faces which are farre off from them, becavuſetheighr of 

our eye hath not recourſe vnto vs backe againe. Furthermore, the Parche or 

Sunnes betoken raine (for I will vic the Hiſtoriographers name) eſpecially if 
they ſhow towards the Southward, where the cloudsare cſpecially gathered : 

when ſuch impreſſions as theſe begirt the ſunne on euery ſide, if wee belecue 


: Aratec;, it foretokeneth a T empelt. 
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SS often times a5 we would diſcoucr whetherthere were an eclipſe | 
of the ſunneor no: We fil] certaine baſons with oyle or pitch, bc- | 


rainethithe imagesthar arc offered vnto ir. Burtheimages and re. 


' an catire defeion and ecliple; during which we ſeethe Stars, and the bright- 
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 a5the faceofthe Sunneis imprinted therein, which other clouds receiue like- - 
wiſc, bur let ſlip, if cither they arc too moueable, or too rare, or too ſullen, For | 


ſenteth all that which is ſet before it. So there likewiſe in theaire, ifany caſu- | 
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coucred. 
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CHAP. XK 


of liie tiers | -x T istimenow toconſider thoſeother fires, which have diuers ap. 
jo-tsof fery | © Vl [21 pcarances, ſometimes there ſhinetha ſtarre, ſomerimes the hez- 
| Merenvs. $1622 venisas it wereinflamed,ſomtimes thereare fixed and inherent 
44) [3 fires, ſometimes they ſtay not inone place.” There areman 
$2 kindsofthele ſcene ; ſomtimes there are fires that outwardly are 
| begirt withacrown, and inwardly flame. Somtimes the heauens gather roge- 
ther,in ſuch ſortas ifthey ſcemed to be ſome round trench. There are ſome 
' thatarecalled Pithyewhen as the greatneſle ofa groſſe and round fire,like vnto 
' atownerunneth inthe heauens,orelſc burneth ir ſelfe to nothing in one place. 
*Caimas PFurthermorethercare *Cha/mata,when as ſomctimes a ſpace of the heauens g. 
une 1900s th , | pcnethir ſelfe, and gaping wide ſecmethasit wercin the Fes thereof to ſhew 
iſe 309.995 1, a burning flame: andall theſe Meteors arcof different colors, ſome of intended 
or ove bats | redneſſe,fome ofa lighter and fainter flame, ſome ofa clecrer and whiter light 
at Stag. ' ſome ſparkling and ſome <qually yellow, without irruptions or radiations; AS 


| ſcethcrefore | 


The lonee-! tratt of ſlarres growe white behinde. 


T hele ſhoote and flie like ſtarres,and ſeeme to ſhoote our long traines of fire, 
by reaſon of their immeaſurable {wittneſle, when as our eye cannot diſcerne 
their paſſing by, but whereſocuer they ranne , belceued that all that parte 
was on fire. For ſuch is the ſwittneſfe of their motion, that we cannot apprehend 
their diſtances, but onely {ce their ends. We ſec better the place wherethe bo- 
dicofa fiery ſtarrc preſenteth it leite,then the way that it holderh. He there- 
tore delignethall his courſc,asit were with a continuall fire, becauſe the ſlow- 
; neſſe of our fight tolloweth not the moments of his race, but ſeeth at once both 
| from what placeit iſſucd, and whether itartaineth; which falleth ovt in light- 

ning ; for the fire thereot ſeemeth long vnto vs, becauſe he oucrſlippeta his 
ſpace inthe twinkling of an cye,and all that circuit encountreth with our eyes, 
| whereby it is diſcharged ; yct is jt not an extended bodie, that it may occupic | 

all che ſpace of the way whereby it commeth : for things ſo long and cxtenva: | 
it hen-e thie red haue no force to giuc a violent aſſault. How therefore do thele fires ifſue ? 
rate 55 \WVhen the fire is enkindled by the colliſion of the ayre, it is violently puſhed 
p-occedets, downward by the winde; and yetis itnot alwayes cauſed by windeor by col- 
liſſon. Sometimes it is bred by reaſon of ſome opportunitie of the ayre; becauſe 
that in this higher region there are diucrs things that arc drie, hote, and terre- 
| ſtriall amoneg(t whichir is bred, and the matter that icedcth it faileth very ſud- 
| denly,and therefore is it violently carriedand vaniſhed away. But why 1s it | 
that his coulor is divers? what importeth it, what thatis which is enkindlcd, | 
and how vehement it is, whereby it is ſet on fire? Butthis fall of this fire hgnt- 


. heth winde, from that part from whence it breaketh forth, 
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| vntil ſach timeas having confuned theirnuttirore,rhey firft ofall become 0 
 ſcure.and afterwards after the manner of aflame that is extinguilhed in it ſelfe 
| by continualldiminucion they are reduced to nothing. Ofthele ſome appeare 


 hreas high as the ſtars, which it had long time nouriſhed and entertained ncere | 
; vnto the carch. Some of theſe fuffer nodclay, but runne here and there, and | 
arc extinguiſhed in thar place where they firſt appeared. Theſe are truely cal- / 
led lightnjngs, becauſe their appearance is ſhort and of ſmall continuance. Ney- 
ther fall they without ſome miſchicfe; for oftentimes they doe as much miſ- 
| chiefe as tempeſtuous fire-breaks. ' By theſe have we ſecne the rops of houles 


which hauc their fire more ſtrong,and which follow the motion of the heauen, 
or thathave a particular tra&,are called Comets, according to the opinion of 


| bearded, fome like Torches or Lamps, ſome are called Cypariie, and others 
whole fire is {catrcrced and long in their breaking forth. Some doubt whether 


the rhickneſſe and roundneſſe of theriſing ſunne. Amongſt themrhou mayeſt 
place theſe fires which areoftentimes mentioned in hiſtories and wherot ſom- 
' times the brightnes is ſo heigh that ſuch ficrie boddies ſeeme to be placed a- 
' mongſt the ſtars, otherwhiles it is ſolowe thatit ſeemethtobethe burning of 
ſome howſes, thararefar from theplace where we are. In thetime ofthe Em- 
, peror TH#erizi the horſe-men galloped to ſuccour the inhabitants of O//za , ſup- 
poſing that their City was ſer on fire ; but it wasa heate of the heavens, and a 
 brizheneſſe of fire thick & foggy, which had ſhined for agreat part of the night. 
. Oftheſe no man doubteth bnr that they haue a flame which they ſhew, and | 


may be that the force of the winde breedeththem, or the heat of 
che higheſt heaucn may produce them : for when asthe elemen- 
tary fire is ſpread eucry where, ſomerimes it embraccth inferiour 
things ifthey be diſpoſed to take fire. The motion ofthe ftarres may by his | 
courſe enkindle this fire, and tranſmit it to inferiour bodies. What then ? Can 
it n>t bethat the ayrerepulſeth that vertue which it hath from fire,as far as the 
zthcrcall region, whence afterward there fottoweth a lightning orenkindling 
otz {tar,or ſomeſuchlike darting fire ? Of thele lighthings, ſome fall diretly 
downewards,reſctbling ſhooting ſtars, ſome remainein a: certaine place, and 
ſhoot torth ſo much light as may diſperſe darkeneſſe,' and repreſent the day, 
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intheclouds,fome above the clouds, when as thethickeayre hathqdrawne that 


{irooken,which the Gzcians call 4.Zropoplefa. But theſe continued lightnings | 
the Stoicks, whereof T am to intreate. There are diucrs forrs of theſe; ſome 


they oughtroput in the rankeoftheſe Comets thoſe beames and tombs of fire 
tharare ſc|ldome ſeene. For they haue need of much matter, and conglobarti- 
on of tirc,con{idering that ſomerimes their body is ſo great thar it ſurpaſſerh 


their ſubſtance is certaine. T he queſtion is ofthe former, I meane ofthe Raine- | 


or defaced by any other Image, neither ſhould aman in oneinſtant ſee ſo many 


bow & crowne, whether they deceive the ſight and are but counterfeit,or whe- | 
ther they hauc truly that in them which appeareth.Ouropinion is,thar neither 
the Rain-bow or Crowns haue any certain body. For in eſtceme thar there is 
not any thing but fallacious in mirrors, which doe bt repreſent a body ſubtiſt- 
ing without them ; othcrwiſcit would remainetherin,and could not be hidden 
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infinite formes both appeare and vaniſh in onc and the ſame mirrour. \ hats 
' it then? T hey are Images and vaine repreſentations of true bodies, nay which is 
| moregthere are ſome artificiall mirrors found, which may make ſome things a p- 
| peare farre contraryto that they arc ; for,as I ſaid;there are ſome mirroursthar 
' makethcir faces ſceme craoked that look into the ſame,and ſome there are thar 
| make their (hew infinitely more buge,and exceeding humane habire, and the 
| mcaſurc of our bodics. | OG : | 


| 


ere — — 


CHAP. XV 1. 


A monſter of in- | 
Iemper an: }Y?' 4 
ſhame of Raz»e 
the viiletngis 


Hoſtnis, 


| 


| 
| publique T heater, Thisrich and couctous wretch was owner of two mulli- | 
| - ons and tiue hundreth thouſand crownes ; yet Vers Ceſar atter that his {laucs_ 
| had murthercd him, iudged that hee was vaworthy thar any man {nouldrc- | 
| uenge his death, & yer notwithſtanding would henor declare thathe was jult- | 
' Iyſlain.He was not only impure 1n reſpect of one {ex,bur he ſurfertedin his luſt 
| both towards men and women,& made certain mirrorsof that faſhion, wherot | 
[late made mention,that ſhewed the images of men tar greater then they were, 
' wherein one finger exceeded the arme in mcaſure,lengrh,and thickifelſe. Theſe 
| did he diſpoſe in ſuch ſort that when he endured the compan y of men,he ſawe 
| inthe mirrourall the cxecrable motions of him he had admitted, enioying by 
this meancs a falſe grearncfle of their members, as itit had beenetrue. In all 
| bathes he made his choyſe,and choſe him men by the open meaſure of their 
| length, yet notwithſtanding delighted be bus inſatiableJutts with fained appea- 
' rances alſo. Goc now and ſay thar Looking: glaſſes were invented for vnclean- 
" nefle ſake. It is ſhametull to be ſpoken what this montter (worthy to be torne | 

; with his owneteeth} both ſpakeand did; when as on eucry (ide mirrors were 
oppoſed againlt him,to the end he mightbe a beholder of hisowne hainous vil- | 
 leinies. And thoſe things which a ſecret conſcience would ſuppreſle, and ſuch | 
as any one being accuſed rhercot,wou!d be athamed toconkle: theſe thruſt he | 
Mole! c5/ufp | DOE Onely into bis mouth, but into his cycs. But vndoubtedly haynous ſinnes 
| ex 241,115 | areafraid to behold rhemſclues. The mo!t deſperatcſt villaines, and they that 
#0659 hab * | arediſpoſed toalldilhonour, feele that the tenderneflc of {hame eaſily ſcizeth 
te; rage: - | Ttheireyes. Bur this man,as1it werea trifle to ſuffer things vnkeard of, and vn- 
w.thſhnc,for  knowne in his owne perſon, hath made them come betore his fight,and was not 
| (enuieaen > , onely contented to ſee thegreatneſſe of hisſinne, butt;ovghr good to plant a- 
'/«0 6d , bout himſelte his mirrors, whereby hediuided,and diſpoſed hi; villeinies. And 
| 26 fe | becaulchecould not ſodiligently obleruc and lee, at ſuch time as he was ſcized 
3 ' vpon,and his head hidden,and his body tycd to theſhanctull part of ſome vil- 
 leinous buggerer, he repreſented his monſtrous ation to himſclfe by reſem- 
| blances: he ſaw in his mirrors theſurquedry of his mouth , ec beheid the men 
whom he recciucd vpon all the parts of his bodic. Somtimes diuiding himlelte 

betwixta man and a woman,and abandoning his perſon to ſuſlcr borh wayes, 
| he beheld thoſe villeinies whicha man durſt nor cither imagine or name. W hat | 


hath this impure caritclett himſelfe rodocin the darkcnefle ? Hee feared ” | 
enc | 
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the day, and durſt ſhew himſcIfe thoſe monſterous embricemgnts 


2 


they couer in ſome ſort thoſe bodies of theirs, which are the obicRs of publike 
diſgrace, whereby their vnhapplie patience may lie hidden, ſo that in ſome ſort 
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'Y | ſpcttacleof his vncleannefle, and ſhewed thoſe.thinges to himlelfe, rocoucr 
and bide which no night were darke enough. I, faith'hee, endure both a man 


s and 4 woman at once, and notwithſtanding in that part afſo which is lettme to 
i ſme diſgrace, [exerciſe thepattof a tiian, All my members arecxerciſed in 
- atardice ir isrheretore requiſite that mitie eyes ſhould hape their part, and 
FF tharchey ſhould be witneſſes and'controllers., Even thoſe thirigs which by {ci- 
7 | cuationare hidden from theſight of our b6dres;re viſited by art,leaſt any man 
1 ſhou!d thinke that I know not What I doe: nature did nothing when ſhee gauc 
F- a man ſo feeb!e inſtruments to execute his luſts, and when ſhechbath learned 
2Y | bruit beaſts a more perfe& contentmient in their encountries. I will finde a 
"F nmeancs how I may deceiveahd ſatisfie my infirmitie ; whereto ſhould my ini- 
FY quirieſerueme; it I ſhould not ſine more then nature hath taught me ? I will 


{ct rheſe kinde of mitrors'aboyt me, that may preſentan incrediblegreatneſſe 
| of formes. If I mighthauelibertic I would make them truly asgrear, ahd be- 
' cauſe T may nor, I will feede my felfe withthe ſimilitude ; my villanie ſhall ſee 
' more then it cah conceiue, and ſhall admire ac his ownepaticnce. Odeteſtable 
FS wickedneſſe. This man perchance was killed quickly, and beforc he ſaw thele 
things, Hedcſerucd ro be maſſacred before his mirror, _ 


_— —_—% 
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!5522 £93 Etthoſe Philoſophers therefore be now derided who diſputethus 
232. (2 ofthe narure of mirrors, enquiring whence itcommeth that our 
W237; faccſheweth thus, and turneth towards vs what pretended the 

A nature of things, that aftcr ſhec had giucn vs true bodies, ſhee 

PSQ ywouldlikewiſc that a man ſhovld ſeetheſe images? To whatend 
 wasit toprepare this matter that was fit to entertaine formes? It was not tothe 

S end we ſhould pluck our beards by a looking glafle,or to poliſh a mans face,na- 

7 tore hath nota}lowed diſſolution any thing to exerciſe her folly in: but firſtof 

= al, Becauſe ourcyesare to feeblero behold the ſunne ar hand, tothe end that 

"Y they might comprehend the forme of the ſame, ſhee diſcovererhit inamore 

£ | cpſler light.-Forakhovgh we may behold him both ar his riling & his ſetting, 

 ycr ſhould wenor know his true forme in his reſplendent brightneſle, if his face 

"Y | vwcrenot ſhewed vs more eafity ro be obſcrued in ſome pure & poliſhed thing. 

= Seccondly,we ſhould not ſee the eclipſes,neither might we know what it is if we 

did nor morceaſily vpn the carth perceivethe images both of Sun and Moon. 
| Thirdly, mirrors haue beeneinuenred tothe end that a man might know him- 
| ſelfe. Of this invention have folfowed divers benefits, firſtthe knowledge of 
| our ſelnes, afterwards the reſolution of ſome occurrents. The faire ought to 
| learne herein how to auoideinfamie : the foule, to redeeme by their vertuous 
behaviour, theimperfeQion' of cheir countenance : The yong, to remember 
themſelues rharbeing in their flowring yeares,thar it is time for them tolearne, 
 andattemptsaCtions of value ; Theold,to fhake off all miſſe-beſceming ations 


Wearfons oargrurs icrhoſe mor ,andapprouc 
them vnro himſelfe. What ? doeft thouthinkerthathe would nor be nj in 
that habir ? There is ſome modeſtie in thoſe that are proſtitute and harlots;and | 


the very brothel-houſe hath modeſticin it. BurttharMonftcr made apublique 


Of thewſeof 
mirrors vpon 
the occaſion of 
the former com- 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. L1s., 


that are vnfitting for their white haires,and to meditate on death.For this cauſe 
nature miniſtred vs the mcanes to ſceour ſe]ues. A cleare fountaine, and cuery 
brighe ſtone refletcth our mindecs. x 


Late did I ſec my ſelfe fromof the ſhore, 
Il hen ſeas were calm'd and tempeit ſtir d no mere. 
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What were thele fellowes, thinkeſt thou, that combed them(clues by this 
plaſſe? That age was more fimple, the men contented themſelues with that 
which next cameto hand, as yet the benchits af Nature were not wreſted vnto 
vice, neither was her inucntion imployecd and raviſhed to fatisfie diſſolution 
andexceſſe. Atthe firſt, as caſualtic offered the oportunitic, ſo men diſcoue- 
red their faces:but afterwards, when as ſclf-louc had inſinuatedit (elfe amongſt 
mortall men, and made cuery man belceue that he was faire and well pleaſing, 
they oftentimesdeſpiſed thoſe things, wherein at the firſt they ſaw and beheld 
themſelues.But when the world became evill, and began to puzzlethemlſclues 
inthe carth, the vſe of Iron was firſt found out, which had nor brought with it 
whence diſolu* | any incommoditic, had men contented themſclues therewith. But other mil- 
tion grew. chicfes began to burgen out of the earth, which by their luſtre began to ap- 
peare, and pleaſe thoſe which otherwiſe thought not thereupon, ſothat the 
oneconceived adclight in beholding a goblet,another an inftrument made of 
brafle, and fit for ſeruice, and not to be beheld. Anon after ſome part of the 
carth was ordaincd to this ſeruice, although in other reſpe&s:filuer ſhined not 
as yer, but ſome other matter more brittle and ofleſle value. Atthat timealſo 
when as theſe old fathers liucd tempcrately, yet cleanly cnough, ifthey had 
waſhed away the ſweate and duſt, which ttfey had gathered by their daily tra- 
uell in the flecting ſtreame ; it was enough for them to ſtroake downe their 
haire, and to combe their long beards, and im this time cuery one ſerucd him- 
ſeltc, and affiſted others.'T hathaire which in timcs paſt was viſually wont tobe 
ſcattered by mens hands, was dreiled and handled by women, but they that | 
| hadafairc haire, contented themſelues with the naturall growth thercof,as we 
ſee Horſes and Lions doc. But afterwards, when as diſſolution bad gotten the 
bettcr band of the world, men made mirrors of gold and filuer as great as the 
bodie, and afterwards garniſhed them with precious ſtones, in ſo much as one 
of them coſta woman more ſiluer, then in times paſt would have ſufficed to 
cndow thedaughters of great Caprains, that were married vpon the common 
purſe. Thinkeſt thouthat thoſe daughters had a mirror enchaſed with gold, 
whereas they were enforcd to borrow (iluer tomarrie them? O happie pouer- | 
1 tic, thecauſeof ſo worthie a renowne. Had they becn rich, the Senat had not 
allotted them their dowrie. But whoſoecuer he was thathad the Senate for his 
fathcrin law, vndcrſtood that he had received a dower, which it was not law- 
fullroreſtore. Arthis day the ſumme of moncy that was furniſhed by the Se- | 
nate for the daughters of $cjpio,was not ſufficientto buy aglaſle for the daugh- | 
tcrs of enfranchiſed ſlaucs. Fordiſſolution invited by little and little by her 
riches, isanimarcd to much immodeſtic : and vices aregrowne to their full | 
maturitie. In briefe, by ſuch deuices all things hauc beene ſo confuſed, that 
that which we call a womans cabinct,isan equipage of men,nay I will ſay leſle, 
even fouldiers baggage. But now the mirror which was Ty admitted for | 
ornament ſake, is made anecefſaric inſtrument ro whatſocuer vice. 
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Lirhat which a man may draw in queſtion in re- 
AY ſpctof the Vniuerle, is diuided intoceleſtial!, ac- 
NY riall, or earthly things. The firſt part examineth 
A che nature ofthe ſtars, and thegreatnesand forme 

| of thoſe fires, wherein the world is included : 
£3 whether the heauen be ſolid and of a firme ang 
MI concreate matter;or compat ofa ſubrill and thin 

25A lubftance : whether itdriveth or is driven : whe- 
a7 ther the ſtars are vnder it, or fixed in the contex- 

IJ turethereof: how the Sunne obſcrueth thean- 

| | nuall changes z or whether he obſeructh an ob- 
lique courſe,and other ſuch like queſtions. T he ſecond part intreateth of the 
impreſſions ot the ayre,and ſuch as converſe betwixt heauen and earth. Ofthis 
 brtare miſts,raynes,ſhowes,andthunders that aſtonilh mens mindes.In bricfe, 
| whatſocuerthe ayre doth or ſuffercth, theſe call we ſublime, becauſe they are 
higher then the loweſt. T he third part ſufficiently deþareth vpon fields,lands, 
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| trees, and plants,and (to vſe the I awyers phraſc) all chac which'the carth con- - 
tainecth. Whence commerth itto paſſe (ſaycſi thou) that thou batt purthe que- | 


' tion ofthe motion ofthe earth in that place, wherein thou art ro diſcourlc vp. 
pon thunder and lightning ? Becauſe thar the trembling of the earth is cauſed 
' by the violenceof the wind, which is bur agitarcd ayre,which although irplung 
| it ſelfe vnder the carth, yet ovght wenottocon{ider ir there, but in thar place 
 wherenature hath lodged it. I will tel] thee athing tharſhail bemore wonger- 
 full,l muſt intreat of the carth amongſt celcſtiall things. Why, ſayeſt rhov ? 
| Becauſethat when we diſcuſle in this place the propertics of the carth, whether 
| ſhe be broad and vnequall,or immeaſurably extended in length, whether it be 
compact wholly 1n the forme of a bowle,or aſſemblerh her parts into an Orbe, 
| whether ſhe encloſethe waters, or the waters haue encloſed and couered her, 
whether ſhebea ſluggiſh or aſenſclefſecreature, ora body full of ſpirit, but 
comming fiom another place, and ſuch other like things that properly haue 
 arelation or dependance on the carth,and,ifa man may ſo ſpeake it, are placed 
| | | in 
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| inthe ranke of thoſe things thatare moſt baſe. Bur in queſtioning what the fi. | 
 tuation of the earth is,in what partotthe world it hath beene ſetled,. how it is | 
oppoſed againſt the heauen aad the ſtarres, this queſtion exceedeth the prece.. 
dent,and is more high. . | | rH ER 


———_— 


CHAP. IT. 


*=-Þ Ecauſel haue made mention of thoſe Parts, into which all the | 
4 * vez $1 Z matter of things created are deuided,l mult ſpeakeſomething in 
wan ” | $ 2 gcnerall, and ficlt of all preſuppoſe, that amongf the bodies that 
u the aire, 2 £2 are limple,whence proccede thaſe that arecompoled, ſome rec- 

kon the ayre. Thouſhalt vnderſtand what this is,and why I muſt | 
ſpeake thercof,if I ayme my diſcourſe more higher, and if I ſay, that there is 
ſomething c<ntinued,and wholy one,and jome thing contrariwile, conſiſting 
of divers parts. Continuation is a continuall con;unQton of partes amongſt 
themſclues. Vniticis a continuation withont internniſhon, andatouchof two | 
| bodies vnitedin themſclues. I: it to bee doubted that amongſt rheſe bodies | 
which both wee ſce and handle. which are eyther felt or fecle, but that thereare | 
ſome compound? Theſeare ſuch by\conncxion or accruauion, as for example, | 
arope,corne,ora ſhippe. Againe, ſome nct compounded,as a tree or a ſtone. | 
Therefore thou muſt needly grant,that among(tchoſe rhings likewiſe whichare 
ſeparated from ſenſe,bur arc apprehended by reaſon; there 1s in ſome of them 
a vnity of bodies. Sce how] ſpare thine cares, I cou'd acquie my ſelfe, if [ 
would viſe the Philo{ophers termes, and ſay, vnite bodies, but ſince I forgive 
thee this, ſee likewiſe that thou giue methankes. Why ſo? It atany time 1(hall 
ſay one,remember thy ſelfc that Lrefcrre this not vrito number, but vato the | 
nature of the body not compoſed by externall helpe,but by his owne vnity : by 
thisnote,ayre is oncof the {linple bodies, 


| 
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| Of theparts,and 
of the matter of 1 CHAP. HI, 


the world, 


4 Heworld comprebendeth all theſe things which can fall withio | 

our knowledge,of theſe tome are parts,ſomeareleftin ſtead of } 

$ watter : all nature wanteth matter, even asevery artthatis Ma- | 

ea nuel. What thisis,l wili make it moreplaine. The hands, the | 

bones, the nerues,the eyes arc apart ot vs,the ſucke ofthat meat | 

which wee retaine, and ſuch as muſt bee @.firibured into partes, the mat- } 
ter: Apaine, bloud is as it were a paitof vs, which notwithſtanding is a | 
matter alſo: for it prepareth other thinges likewiſe, and notwithſtanding 
it is of the number of theſe, by whoſe meanes the whole bodice is 


made. 
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The natnrall Q ueſtrons. 


CHAF. HIKE 


Yre ſsis apart ofthe world, yeaand a neceſſary part, for this 
3 is itthat vniteth both heauen and earth, char ſo ſeparateth the 
>& lowcſtfrom the higheſt, that notwithſtanding they are ioyned 
ee byir. Heſeparateth them becauſe heeis inthe middeſ of th;em, 

GHS,GY andvniteth them, becauſc both of them by his meanes are a- 
greede together. Allthar which is ſent him from the carth, he communicateth 
with the heauens. Againe, hee impartethto terreſiriall chings, the cfficacy of 
celeſtiall bodies, which ſo call I a part of the world,as I doe beafts and plants, 
for both theſe kinds of beaſtes and plants are a part of the world, becauſe they 
haue beene created as things neceſſaty to perfeR thewhole, and becauſe the 
whole cannot conſiſt without them, bur one liuing creature andone plant is 
:sit were apart,foralthough it ſhould die, yer that which is cut off, is of the 
whole: bur ayreas Ibaueſaidclcaueth both toheauen andearth, it1s borne 
both and with the one and the other, but that hath vnity, whatſocuer is a na- 
riveparc ofanything,for nothing is borne withour vnity. 


CHAP. Vi 


wHeearthis both a part ofthe world andthe matter. I thinke thou 
wiltnotaske mee why it is a part, for as well mayeſt thou aske mee 
$22 why the heauen is a part, for no more canthe vniuers bee with- 
£39 out this,then withoutthat ; buriris compoſed of theſe parts, by 

REP meanes Whereof hee maintaineth alltheir ſtars z3n their being and 
vigor, all liuingcrearures and all plants. Itis the heauen and earth that turni- 
ſheth all creatures and the world(that requirerhſo many things) with all their 
vigor,that maintaine ſo many celeſtial] bodies in their being, turning ſo ſwift- 
ly continually,and ſo greedily both in their motion,and in their nouriſhmene. 
In briefe, by the meanes of heauen and earth, all the nature of things recey- 


Eo ; 
$ »s 


uveth that which is ncedfull for it for his nonriſhment and conſervation. From | 


them likewiſe hath the wotld drawne all that which (hee needeth, as long as 
hee (hall endure.I will propoſe vnto theealintle example to makethee com- 
prehend ſo great athing: Eggescontaine as much humour as is neceſlacie 
forthe being ot that creature which is to be hatched. 
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CHAT YH 


IF He ayreisſocontinuate with the carth, and ſo vnitedithir, that 
(Wy) asfooneas ſheedeparteth from her place, hee ſupplieth ir; It is 
'; apartofthe whole world, andyet theſame,andreceiueth what- 
ſocuer nutriment the world ſendeth him, in whichreſpe& wee 
muſt rake it for matter andnot fora part. Henee is all inconſtan- 


| Cy andtumult, this doe ſowe men compoſe of diſtant ſinall bodies, as of duſt, 


and depart very much from the truth ; forneuer is there anaccord of a body 
that is framed of parts, but by vnity when as the parts oughr ro conlent to the 
intention, and co addeſtrevgththerero. But the ayreifit bee divided into A- 
Vvy £OMs, 


ceſſary part of 
the world, 


| The earth is & 
part alſo.and 
the maſter of 
ibe world, 


IWheres/ the ayve 
1s compoſed. 


Arefutation of 
the error of tbe 
Epicure, why 
compoſeth the 
aire of Atoms, 


The aire is ane - 
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| roms, that isto ſay into ſmall parts, is ſcattered. And fuch things as are (c at 
tered, may not bee maintained. Theſe things that are ſwolne and yeeld nat to 
rhe force of the | the ſtroke, will ſhew thee the intention and force of the ayre. Thou ſbalrper- 
aye expreſſss« | ceiue itin waighty things, which arecatried away by the wind for a grea! pace. | 
ch Wy ' Thouſhaltperceiue it by voyces, rrhich are cyther more feebleor ſtronger ac- 
' cordingas the ayre is moued - for what is a voyce, but an intention ofthe 
 ayre, to the ende it may bee heard, formed by the repercuſſion of the 
| tongue? \V hat is cuery courfeand motion, are they not the workes of api. 
rated ayre? this is itthar giueth force to thenerves, and {wifrneſle to thoſe 
' thatrunne: T his itis that whenit is vehemently moued and troubled in it 
Divers compi- | ſelfe,renterh1 vp trees and forreſts, and bearing vp whole houſes on hie, at laſt | 
1.”  breakeththeminpeeccs. T hisit is thatencreaſeth theſea when it is calme& 
' (til. Letvs cometoleſſcrmatters; for what ſong 15 there withourthe inten. 
tion of the ſpirite? Cornets and Trumpets, and thoſerhat by ſome preſſure 
| yeelde a greater found then may bee delivered by the voyce, doe they nor en- 
| largetheir jounds by the intention of the ayre? Letvs conſiderthe great cfhca- 
| cy of ieedes fo fmall,as {carily a man may diſcerne them, if theſe fail into the 
clefts of ſtones, yer doe they puſh forth and waxe great in ſuchſort, thatthey 
' riveandcleaue nugh ftones in ſunder,and diſſolue them in a moment,andſmal 
and render rootes 1n their beginning in ſucceſſion of time skorne and breake 
both ſtones and rockes: whatclſe 1s this but an intention of ſpirite, without 
which there is nothing frong,and againſt which nothing may reſiſt? And by 
this, it by nothing elſe wee may conceive that thereis an vnity in the ayre, be- 
cauſe our bodies are vnited in themſelus;for what elſcis it that containeth them | 
burſpirit? by what other thing is icthat our mindis agitated > Vhat is his 
motion but an intention *: VVhar is intention, but out of vnity? what v- 
nity except it were in the avre? and what other thing produceth fruites and | 
weake ſecedes, andrayſeth flouriſhing trees, and extendeth. their branches , 
and ftretcheth them our on high, then che intention and vnity of theſpirit. 
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CHI AP. VII. 


vas re 4 | {52 ©76cD? Ormeteareandrent the ayre intoſmallpeeces, ſo as they inter- 
a {il body,* and mixe veyde with it, and they thinke it to beean Argumentthat 
13 voude, rey- | the ayre is nota full body, butthat it containeth much vacuity in 
* 49 paw 2/G) it, becauſe birdes haueſo cafiea motion therein, becauſe both 

{mall and great may haue their paſſage thorow it : but they 
aredecciued; forthelike facility likewiſe is in the waters, and yet may no 
man doubr oftheir vnity, which ſo enterraine bodies, that they alwayes ioyne 
themſelues to them. This doe the Latines call C:rc@mſlance, andthe Grecians 
Periſls/is,whichis as well within the ayre, as in the water : Foritcnuironeth c- 
very body by which it is impelled. There is no need therfore of any voide to in» | 
rermixe therewith.Butofthis in an other place, 
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CHAP VIE 


Þ Vrnow itisto begathered that there is a certaine vehemency in 
© Naturc,and that of great force : for nothing is vehement but by 
intention,and yet vadonbredly nothing can be intended by any 
) other thing,except it be intended by ir ſelfe, for weſay after the 
ſame maner,that nothing can be moued by another, except ſom- 
thing were moueable ofit ſe]fe. But what is it that may be thought to: have 
| moreintention oft ſelfe then ſpirit? And whois he that will denic that this is 
| intended, when he ſecth the earth,the mountains, houſes, and many wals,great 
Cities with the people,and all the Sea-ſhoares ſhaken ? T he ſwiftneſſe & great 
extent of the ayre ſheweth his intention. T he ye preſently intendeth his light 
- ' through many miles,one voyceat onetime reſoundeth through many Cities, 
 thelight creepeth not on by little and little, butin an inſtant ſpreadceth it ſelfe 
' oucr all things. | | 


7 CHAP» 1X 


FY Ow canthe watcr be intended except it be by the ayre ? Doubteſt 
chou but that that ouerflow of warcr that riſeth and increaſeth, 
EV from the foundation of the loweſt ſands and channel], & mount- 
& cth tothe very topofthe Amphitheater, is without the intenti- 
| on of water? T ruely there is no Crane or any other engine that 

may more mount or driue the watcrthen the ſpirit. She applyeth her ſelfe vnto 
 It,{he 1s raiſed,and indeuoureth many things contrary to her nature, and being 
 crcated to fleet, alſcendeth vpward when the ayre poſſeſſeth or impelleth her. 
' Thoſe Barks thar arc oucr-laden,ſhew they not thatit is not the water but the 
 winde that keepeth them from linking? For the water would giue place, ney- 
' ther could it ſuſtainc any burthens, except ſhe her ſelfe were luſtained. A T ren- 
cher being caſt out from a higher place into a Fiſh-poole deſcendeth not, but 
 leapeth backe ; how, I pray you, except it were by the benefite of ſpirit? How 
doth the voyce penetrate thick walls,but for this cauſe, becauſe there is ayre in 
 folid & maſhue things, which both receiucth and ſendeth back the ſound thar 
came from without, not onely intending by the ſpirit thoſe things that are 0- 

' pen, but thoſe things likewiſe which arc hidden,and included ? which hemay 


| he ſeemerh ſeparated, he gathereth vp himſelfe into himſelfe. Plant betwixt 
him and vs thicke walls,and mightie and high mountaines, this hindereth him 
 fromcomming to vs,but not vnto himſelfe,for thatis onely intercluded wher- 
4 | by we may follow him. He himſelfe paſſeth thorow that which is divided, 
Y | 2ndnot onely-ſpreadeth himſelfe not onely thorow the middeſt,bnr begirteth 
t on euery ſide. . | 
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 calily doe, becauſe heis no wayes diuided, but by thoſe very meanes whereby 


> 

Of the agitation 
and power of the 
ayre. 


| The efficacy of 


tha agitation, 
axd haw the aire 
is mixed amidſt 
the earth and 
waters. 


Of (he ſituation 
and diuers quare 
| ters of the ayre. 


Why the ayre is 
wmourable and 
anconflant, 


| 
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Heayre paſſeth and ſpreadeth it ſeife from the theriall&ckeere 


4 | as 
region,as farre as thetarth,morc ſwift, more ſpbrile , and higher 


GT P then the carth and waters, yet mote thicke and waighty then | 
Fe (KY that region, bring of himſelfe colde and obſcure lis tight and | 

To WW, d heate are borrowed from another place, yet if excry place he is | 
notlike himſclfe, for he is changed by his neighbours. T he higher patt there. 
ofisdrieft, hotteſt, and for this cavſe aiſo the moſt thitneft, by reaſon ofthe vi- 
cinitic ofeternall fires,and thoſe ſo many motions of ſtarres, and the continual 
teuolution ofthe heauens. T har lower part, which 1s neereſt vnto the earthis / 
thicke and obſcure,by reaſon thar it interrayneth the exhalationsof cheearth. : 
T he middle part is more temperate if thou compare it with the higher,and the ' 
lower,as much as conccrneth dryneſſe and tenuity , but colder then eyther | 
part ; forthe higher parts thereof fecle the heate of the neighbouring ſtarres : ' 
the infcriour likewiſe are warmed, firſt by the exhalations of thecarth, which 
bring with them very much heate ; againe by reucrberation of the beames 
ofthe Sunne, which redoubling their heare, as farre as they may rcfleR, doe ' 
warme him gently : againe,by the warme vapour of liuing creatures, hearbes : 
and plants; for none of all theſe can liue without heate, Adde hercunto now, 
not only thoſe fires that are made by hand,and are certain, bur ſuch as are couc- | 
red by the carth, wherof ſom have broken forth innumerabfe,are alwayes bur- ' 
ning in obſcure and ſecret places. We may alſo well ſay,that being thecaule of | 
fertilitie in ſo many placesthey have ſome heare, for colde is barren, andheate | 
is fit for generation. Sorthen rhe middle Region of the ayre being fardiltant | 
from the higher & lower,remaines coid, becauſe the natute of the ayre is ſuch. | 


_—_— nn — 


CHIP Xt: 


"PSIfEcauſc whereas it is thus devuided , in the lower parttherof ir is for | 

% the moſt parc variable, inconftant,and murable, Abour threarth | 

it doth very much,it ſuffercth very muct;it apitaceth and is agita- | 

ted, yctall of it is not afteaed in the ſame ſort, but diverfly mdi- 

uers places, and in his parts as both vnquicr and rrovbled.Bur the | 

cauſes of this his inconſtancy and change, are in ſome ſort miniftred by the | 
carth (whoſe poſitions being diverſly changed,are of great momentinreſpet | 


ofthe temperature of the ayre) in fome fort by the courſe of the Planets; a- | 
mongſt which rhou mayeſtimputethe moſt rothe Snnne. [The yeate follow- 
cth him, according to his motions , the Winters and Summers are changed. 
The Moone hath thenext power. The reſt ofthe ſtarres likewiſe no lefſe af: 


| ket theearth then that aire which hath incon fancy vpon thecarth, & by cher | 


contrary and crooked rilings and ſettings now moue colde, now ſhowers , and 
arethe cauſ of other iniurics of the earth. Hauing to ſpcake of thunder, 
Iightning,and fulgurations,it concerned me to make this Preface for (ince ſuch 


impreſſions are cauſed inthe ayre,it was neceſſary for me to diſcover the nature 
| thereof to the end iit might more caſtly appearc, what it might cyrher doc or 
ſufler. | 

CHAP. 
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w Here arethree things therefore that happen, flaſhing, lightning, Ly 
| | (i $ ' Of three ording- 
 andthunder, which are made together, and are not fo ſoone vemos, 
heard the oneas the other. Flaſhing thow the fire that lightning | {© 1c at is, 
ſendeth: the oneis,if I may fo ſpeakit,as it werearhreatning and + opus. 
© athunder without noiſe. The other is the ft and Rroake of the | thi ar, © 
threats Thereare ſome of theſe whereinall men conſent, ſome wherein miens | 91,1, nm 
opinions are diftcrent, T hey accord inthis, that all theſe are made either in | =1-adirg the 
the clouds or of the clouds. T hey likewiſeconteſle thatthey are of fire, or of LO 0 
ahot and dric exbalation. Let vs now deſcend to thoſethings that arc in con- 
trouerſie. Some thinke that fire is in the clouds, ſome hold that iti made for 
| atime, and thatiir beginneth notto be, except then when it appeareth. Thoſe 
that are of this opinion, are notagreedas touching this, from whence this fire 
2 | proceederh. For tome gather ir from the light : othcr ſome ſay thar the 
= | bcames of the Sunne, by force of their reverberation and frequent rcfleRion, 
J | cokindlethe fire. Azax2goras maintaineth that ir diſtilieth from the etheriall 
region,and that from this ſo great heate of the heauens many doe tall, which 
were long time kept and encloſed in the clouds, _A4r/5/orle thinketh that this 
fre is not gathered long time before, but that it ſhooteth our ar that very in- 
ſtant thatitis formed : whoſe opinion isthus, T wo parts of the world, carth | A 
' and water, lie below, and cucry one of theſe contributeth to himſclte ſome- ils 5 
thing. Theearthly vapouris drie and reſembicth ſmoake, whence ariſe the | 9. Luv. decalo. 
windes, thethunders, and lightnings. That of the waters is moyſt, and con- | © 
vertcth ir felfe into raincs and ſnowes. But when this drie cxhalation of the | © 
carth that produceth the windes, being thicke, commeth to ioyne ir ſelfe, that 
are vehemently cloſed and locked one within another, it breaketh it ſelte. And 
inthis confli the ſtroake yee'deth anoilc, ſuch as we heare in our ovens, when 
the lame cracketh, if the fire be made of greene wood. And as the winde ha- 
ving ſome moyſture intermixcd with him, whenas it is aſſembled and ſhut 
in one, burſtcth out into a flame. In the ſame manner, that ſpirit which, as I 
ſaida little before, was expreſſed by the colliſion of clouds, and being impa- 
| ted with others, neither can be broken nor preſlc forth in ſilence. And dif- 
terent the cracke is, by reaſon of the difterent daſhing together of the clouds, | 
whercof ſome yecld a greater ſound, ſome a leſſer. But thar force of the ex- 
preſſed ſpirit is fire, vvhich hath the name of flaſhing or fulguration cnkind- 
ledeaſily, without any force and various; yet ſee we the fulguration before 
weheare the ſound. Becaule the ſenſe of the eye is more ſwifter and excecdeth 


| the careby farre. 
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CHAP. Hb 


> Ver that their opinion is falſe: that containe the fire in clouds, | whe there 
may be gathered by divers reaſons. If it falleth from the hea- ee re raed | 
uens,why falleth it not daily,whercas ſo much thereof burneth | 5,17 0 
continually there? Againe, they hauc yeelded no reaſon why | eb jromen 


the fire which naturally mountcth vpward, ſhould flow down- } - 


wards. For the condition cfour fire is otherwiſe, whole ſparkles which ms | 
| ome 


| 
| 
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| ſome waight doe fall. So then the tire deſcendeth not, but is precipitated ang 
drawne downwards. Noſuch matcer befalleth the elementaric fire, which is | 
moſt pure, and wherein there is nothing that may be deprellcd, orif any part | 
thereof ſhould fall, che whole is in danger, becauſethar that which is compre. | 
henſible may wholly periſh. Moreover, if that whoſe leuitic daily hinderech 
him from falling, hould any thing that is waightie ſecretly hidden in himſelf? 

{ how can he ſubliſt in aplace, whence of necefſitie heought to fall? What then? | 
Arenot ſome fires wont to be carricd into the inferiour parts, as theſe veric 
lightnings the which are now in queſtion? For they goe nor, bur theyare cari- 
ed by Fate. There is ſome power that depreſſeth them, | which is notin the 
ctherial region. For nothing in this region is compelled by force, nothing 1s 
broken, nothing fallcth out extraordinarily. All 15 gouerned, there is a re- 
pured fire that cnuironeth the world , lodged in the higheſt extremities 
of this round machine, the whichdorh all char firtingly, which is requiſite for | 
the entertainmentof himſelte : itcannor mouc from thence, neither be abaſeg | 
by any other forren accident, becauſe in the etheriall region there is no place 
for any incertaine bodie. For thoſc things that are certaine and gourrned 
ſtrive not. | 


—  — 
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CHAP. AHIL 


If the aire draw FLO CSIR Ou ſlay (I tell you) when as you yceld a reaſon why certaine ftars 
94% _ WIPE flee from one place vnto another, that ſome parts of theaire may 
or if it be ts. > s draw vnto themſelues the fire that falleth from the etheriall reg1- 
med. on, and that byit they arc enflamed above. But there is a great 

wt» > difference inthis, whether we ſay thar fire falleth fromthe etheri- 
all region (which Nature permittethnot) orthat by reaſon of the fieric force 
it enkindlcth thoſe things thatare beneath, orthart it is enkindled heere. For 
the fire talicth not from thence (for that cannot be) but is bred heere. We lee 
amongſt our ſelues,that when as fire ſcattereth it ſelt abroad, that ſome Iſlands 
that haue beenc long times hot, conceive flame, and take fire of themſelues. It 
is therefore likely to be true, that in the higher region of the aire, the which 
bath this propertieto draw fire vnto it ſelfe : thar fire is enkindled ſometimes 
by the heate of the etheriall region, which coucreth and embraceth ir on cuc- 
ry fide. Forit muſt necds be, that both the lower part of thectheriall region 
hath ſomewhat init that reſembleth the aire, and that the higheſt aire be not 
vnliketo the lower part of the etheriall region, becauſe that one thing cannot 
readily paſle or ioyne it ſelfe with that which is direQMly contraric thereunto. 
For thele by their neighbourhood by little and little intermixe their force in 
| ſuch ſort, that thou maycſtdoubt whether of them both it is. 


CHAP KY. 


7 be opinions of | qraegfai Ome of our Stoicks thinke that the aire (when as it is eaſily chan- 
wr aL 0 rad gcdinto fire and water) draweth not from other parts new cau- 
f:mmations of | WMP les of inflammarions, but that in agitating himſelf, he enkindlerh 
tbe aire,and the | 5723 VEZEIM himlelfe, and that then when he ſcattererth the thick and compatt 
Tory concauitie of the clouds, that neceſſarily in the a" - | 
tholc 


I. — 


— 


T be naturall Queſtions, 


| F1#*..2, 
| 
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| thoſe ſo vaſt bodies,there ſhould be formed a great noiſe. But this conflict of 


clouds (which hardly giue place the one vnto the other) is of no ſmall force to 
enkindle a flame, eucn as in ſome ſort the hand affiſteth the Iron to cur, al- 
thovgh that cutting beathing proper vnto Iron. | 


CHAP. XVI. 


Þ Hat difference then isthere betweene fulguration and lightning ? 
A@ will tell thee: Fulgurationisa fire that is ſpread art large: Light- 
Jas. ning isa fire that is gathered and darted with violence, wee are 
> wont in 1oyning both our hands together to rake vp water, and 
afterwards in ſhutting to force it our, as it were,out of a pipe. Sup- 


poſe ſuch Iike things to be done there. The ſtraightneſſe of thoſe clouds thar 


are compreſſed and [hur together yeeld forth the winde that is ſhut in them, 
and by this meanesarethey inflamed, and then vomir out fircas it were the 
ſtroke of ſome engine of warre. For wee ſee Arbeleſtres and Scorpions puſh 
forth their arrowes with ſome noiſe. 


| ————_— 
S—_——— 


CHAP AYILIL 


@ Ome thinke that the ſpirit paſſing throvgh cold and moiſt maketh 
d a noiſe. For neitheris hot iron cxtinguilhed without ſome ſound. 
MF) But cucn as if a burning red hot peece thereof be put into water, 
e) itis not extinguiſhed without much hiſſing : So as Anaximenes 
Þ © ſaith, when as the winde encountreth with the clouds he cauſeth 
thunders; and-whilſt it triveth and wandreth through the reſiſting and open 
clouds, in his very flight heenkindleth fire. 


CHAF XYVHE 


NAx1MANDER referred all things to winde. Thunders, faith 


£ 


de be,arcthenoiſc of a cloud that is ſtrooken : Why are they vne- 


\, 4 


qual! ? Becauſe the ſhock it ſelfe is vnequall. Whence commeth 
itthat irthundereth in faire weataer ? Becauſe at that timealſo 

RAS" the winde breaketh through the thick and dric airc. But why 
| ſometimes dothir notlighten and thunder ? becauſe the winde that was over- 
feeble to make fire, was firong enough to make a noiſe : Whar thenis fulgura- 
| tion ? Ttisan agitation ofthe aire, that ſeparating it ſelfe and falling out ofthe 
| clouds diſcovereth a firethat is feeble and retayned. What is lightning ? It is 
| the courſe and out-breaking of a winde more violent and thick, 


——_—_— 


CHAP. XIX. 


He opinion of _{naximander is, that theſe impreſſions are madc 
by ſome influenceofthe ZErherial Region into theſe of the aire. 
So fire impacted in cold clouds maketh a noiſe. But when itde- 


cauſeth fulguration, the greater, lightning. 


— _ —_ 


videth them, fulgurarion followeth, and the leſfer force of fires, 


——— 


The difference 


pins. 


How thunders 
are cauſid after 
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The opinion of 
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bereupon, 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca... 


CHAP: & 


locents AroLLONIATE s faith,that ſum thundersproccede 
from firc, ſomeare cauſed by winde. T he tireproduceththoke 
which he torcgocth and torctclieth : the winde thole thar yeeld a 
clap withour lightning. I conteſſe tharthe one is cauſed andis 
without the other ſometimes : notwithſtandingjin ſuch ſort, thar 
their power 15 not ſeparated, but that the one may bee produced by theother, 
For who would deniethatthe violent windein ſtirring vp a vehement noiſe, 
could not likewiſe make afire? And who hikewile wil: not confeſſe this,that the 
fire may ſometimes breakethe cloudes,and yer not enforce his paſlage, ifafter 
hee hath traverſed ſoiwwe, hee 1s ſtayed and extind by a more greater aſſemb] 
of other cloudes. It followeth then thar thefire conuerteth it ſelfe into Winde, 
and that it looſeth his light and clearcneſle when it burneth and enflameth that 
vpon theearth which (hee hath followed:adde hereunto now, that it muſt 
needes bee, that the violenceotlightning putherh forth the wiode, and ſcn- 
derh it before him,and draweth it likewiſe after him when hee cleaueth the ayre 
by ſo waighty a ſtroke, And therefore ic is that all things before thev tecle the 
ſtroke of the thunder,tremble being ſhaken by the aflault ofthe wind which the 
fire Ertweth before him. | 


CHAP. XAL 


Iſmifſing our Maſters, for the preſent, letvs beginneto ſpeake 
of our {clues, & trom thoſe things thar are confeſſed, letvs paſſe 
over to thoſe thinges that are doubtfull: bur what is that 
whichis confeſſed? That lightning is a fire, and fulguration like- 
Tv wiſe, which is nougatelſe bur a flame, and ſhould bee lightning 
ifirhad moreforce. T hat it is fire, the heaterhereofteſtifietb, and the effect 
maketh proole cnovgh: forlightning oftimes is the cauſe-of mighty fires: 
wood: & parts of Cries are burned vp by it;yeathole thar arenot itrucken,yct 
arethey ſceneto be blaſted, and ſome are coloured as it were with ſoote, Fur- 
thermore, allthingsthar are ftrucken with lightning,ſmel! of ſulphure. Ietol- | 
loweth therefore that lightning and fulguration is fire; and thatthe one is inter- 
mixed with the other, iu ſuch tort,as tulguration thatis not carciedasfarre as 
the earth, and againe, lightning is a fulguration that is carried as farreas the 
earth.lr is not a Cefire ] haue ro ſpeake much that lengthneth this diſcourſe; but 
ro the end | may proucthat thele things arc of the ſame ſemblance, marke 
andnature: Lightning is ſomewhat morethen fulguration 3 Let vs turne this, 


 Fulguration,jis almoſt as much as lightnipg, 


' {reflec bow light- | 


1 
| wines and tem- 
| pets #70w, 


—_ —_ dis. at. od 


CHAP. AXEL 


—  —— —— 


Pzawya T being manifeſt that both cf them are fires, Jet vs examine how 
"| [/@@) bre1s made amengRt vs: forijtis n ace inthe fame fort, as1t15 & 
2 bovevs,and that intwo ſcars:the one 1s venus enforced out of 
aflinr ſtone; the other is it i Ee four cut by attrition,as when as 
two woods arc long times rut bedite ene agairſt the other: & 
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| but {eruitude. | 
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 windes kf ratied , Wharlbetlet this Rormie mieercth wich d!).iv foatrered,ſpred 


Linz  Thonutirall Oneftom, 


uery matter will not yeelde thee fire, but onely that which is proper to pro- 
duceit, as the Jeaucs of Lawrell, {uie, and which the ſhepheards(perfeQly cx- 
erciſcd therein) well know. It may therfore be thatin the ſame ſore the clouds 
art ſttuektn, of beaten dhe 2g2inft wn other , nod thereby yrelde fire., Lec vs | 
eofſider with whan force ftorimes riſh in vpon vs, with Whut Violence Whirle- 


| 


andraviſhed, and caſt facte from the phcee where it was 5 Whinr wonder is it | 
cherefore ifſo great a forcedriue forth the fire, eyther from an other thing or 
from himſclfe? for thou ſecft what heate thoſe bodies may feele that are bla- 
ſted, burned and (laine by their paſſing: by chem yer ought wee not roeſteeme 
thatrheſe impreſſions haue as much hear as there is in the ſtars, whole power 
is doch macuailous und conſrled. | 


—_— te 


cHak XY Tt 


» Vehappily choſe cloudes alſo that are enfotced and driven «- 

> gainſt other cloudes by an agitation of u taurmoring wind, and 
@ that is not ouerſtrong, will eagender a firethar will ſhine with- 
23Þ out faling ; forthere neederh a leſſe fire in ſulguration then in 
tiginning. By thoſe things that are aboveſaid, wee haue garhe- | 
red ro whathrate they maine which arerubbed one againſt an other. Since 
then rhe ayre whichof his natureis eaſily changedintotite, by the violence of 
his forces bring conuerted inco fire is broken. It is both credible and likely 
that rhefire which is fraile, and will ſodainely periſb, ifſueth from a matter 
that is nor ſolide, wherein it may continue long time. [t paſſeth therefore and 
fiaieth no longer then his way endureth, for it is puſhed forrh without any mac- 
ter to maintaine and feed it ſeife. 


ot eee _— = em. a 


CHAP XYSXITHHL 


Ow commeth itchento paſle(ſaift thou) that where thou ſay- 
eſt,that thisis the natureof frero mount vpwardes,yetthatthe 
lightning falleth downewardes; what is thac falſe which thou 
haſt ſpoken of fire?for he as wel mounterh vpwards as hefalleth 

TY downwards: both oftheſe may be true for fireby narure moun- 
tcth like a Pyramis, and if nothing hinJreth , ir aſcendeth as water by nature 
is carried downwards , butifſome force bee added thereunto to impell it co 
the contrary,yetreturneth ſhee torhe place from whence hee fell by mcanes 
ofthe ſhower ; but the lightning falleth by the ſame neceflity whereby ir is 
driven our, In chele fires thatfallech, which doth amongſttrees, whoſe roppes 
if they bee tender, may bee ſo drawne downthar they may touch theearrh, bur | 
when thou (hilt let them goe, they willrerurnevnro theit owne place. T hou 
art not thereforeto reſpe& the habite of euery rhing as ic is enforced. Ifrhou 
wilt permit fireco goe whether it will, it will monnt co heaven, that is,to the 
place where cuzry light thing ſhould bee: but when hee meeterh with any | 
thing that may repulſchim,or alrer his aſtemt, this s not natural! ynto him, | 
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CHAP. XXV. 


| How fire may $2432 Oumaineraive(laychi thou )that cleudesencountring vehement. 
| = "a & ly anewithan other engender fire, but if they bee moiſt and wer, 


| from theclouds, | #8 how then can they engender fire, which in all likelyhoods is vo- 
4 fitte to banc his beginning from a cloude, as from water. 


_— 


CHAP. AXYE 


3 23% OM QoORE Ht fire that is bred, is not water at the firſt in the cloudes, but 
| this queſtion ES P&) thicke aire, prepared to turne into Water, and yetnot changed 
| | 69) 1[A%, into the ſame, but now ready andenclined to bee changed. Thou | 
SY artnotto thinke that it is gathered chen, but onely powred out. 

Itis made and fallethat once: beſides, if I (hould grant, that 2 

| cloud is moiſt, and tull ofentertained waters, yetis there nothing thar hinde. 

| reth, but that fire may be drawne out of moylture, nay, which-thou wilt more 

| wanderatout of humorir ſelte, Some haue denied that any thing may bee 

| changcd into hire, beforeit were turned into water. & cloud:therefore notwith- 

| ſtanding, the watcrthat ic containeth, in ſome part may render firc, as often- 

times one part of the wood burneth, the other ſweateth, Neither doe I fay 

' thattheſeare not contraric amongſt themſelves, and that the gnedeſtroyeth 

| not the other, but where the fire is more forcible then the water is,the water he 

| obtaincth the maltcry. Againe, whereas the abundance ofhumorexceedeth, 

then is fire without any cle. And theretore greene wood burneth not. Itim- 

' porteth therctore how much water there is. Foralittle reſiſteth not, ncither 

| | bindereth the tire. Why not? In the memorie of ouranceſtors, as Poſidonius 
- 42o-«bleex- | reſtifieth, when as inthe Zygean ſeathereappearcd an Iland the ſea ftomed by 
; ample. day, and from thc depth thcreof there aro!c a ſmoake. Aftcrwardas there iſſued 
a hre nor continual], but {hining and ſparkling at cerraime times, after the man- 
' ncr of lightnings, as oftcn as the heart rhat was beneath oucrcame the waight 
| that was aboue. After this, ſtones turned out of their places, and rockes partly 
| whole which the winde had driucn forth before they were wholly burned, 
; partly catcn and turncd intothe ligheneſie of a Pumnice tone. Atlaſtthcreap- 
". peared the top of a mountainc, blacke and a!mott burned : afterwards ther? 
. was ſomewhat added ro the height thereof, and that rocke grew tothe bignes 
 ofanIiland. T hc ſame happened againe in our memoric, when Ya/erins Aſ1att- 
ca: was Conſul. Why have [ related theſe things ?to the end it might appeare, | 
that neither the fireis extinguithed when the ſea overfloweth it, northe force 
thereof is prohibited tojfſue by the waight of mightic waves. U/clepiovotme, 
the ſchollar of Poþprdonius, reported that the Iſland was of two hundred miles, 
where thorowthe fire appeared where the waters were broken. And ifthe im- 
| meaſurable force of waters aſcending from thedepth, could not reftraine the 
| tarceof the flames: how much leſſe can it extinguiſh fire in the aire,where the 
| bumor 1s thinne, and bur like a dew? So tharthis reaſon hath no difficultie in 
it, char mayhinder thecauſes of thele fires, which we ſee ncner {parkle, except 
, atſuchrimeas there is an inclination to raine, for in faire weather commonly 
we ſceno lightnings. A faire and cleareday fearerh noneof theſe, neither the 


night alſo, except it be obſcured by darke clouds. What then ? Doth it not | 
lighten 
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| lighten ſometimes when as the ſtarres are clecre, and the nightis calme? Yet 


' art thou to know that clouds are there whence the brightneſſe appeareth,, al- 
| though the mountaines hide them from our ſight. Adde herenmo (which may 
be) that the moyft and low clouds yeelde fire, by beating one againſt another, 
which mounting into the higher parts,are ſcene in the cleereft and pureſt part 
of hcauen,although they arc bred ina blacke and obſcure cloud. 


yy 
— 


CH A p. XXVII, 


&2 Omc haue ſo diſtinguiſhed T hunders, that they have ſaid that 
gd there is one kinde of them that make a grieuous murmure, ſuch 
&@ as is wont to forcrun ancarth-quake, when as the windes that 
®! arcencloſcd vnder the earth docroare and make anoyſe. I will 
7FD VC tcll you howtheſe men ſuppoſe that this may be done. When 

2s the cloudes haue locked the winde within themſclues, the ayre that is toſſed 
inthe hollow parts thcrof, yeeldeth a ſound like vnto -oaring;Nogſeywantibll 
| and continvate; and therefore alſo where the Region of theayre is moylt, ir 
[ ſhurteth vp the Thunder from iſſuing forth ; and therfore theſe kinde ot thun- 
| ders are the forc-tokeners ofa ſhower that is at hand. There is another ſort 
that a man» may rather call crackes then Thunder, ſuch as which wee arc 
' wont to heare when as a bladder is broken ouera mans head. Such thunders 
 breake forth when asa cloude that is gathered together is diſſolued, and ſen- 
'deth forth that winde wherewith it is diſtended. 'T his ſudden and vehement 
noyſe 1s properly called a cracke, which where it burſterh forth, cauſeth men 
tot1l and ſound, and fomeliving to waxe ſtupid and aſtoniſhed, and who!ly 
belide themſclucs, whom we call ſtrooken or Apoplectique, whoſe mindes that 
celeſtiall ſound hath driven our of their place. This cracke likewiſe may be 
cauſed by this meanes, thatis, when as the ayrethatis incloſed ina hollow 
cloud,and bcing extenuated by his morion is ſcattered abroad, and afterwards 
ſtriving to hauea more larger place,and retained by the cloude that incloſerh 
him,he maketh a noyſe. What therefore ? May it not belikewiſe,that as in ſtri- 
king one hand vpon another we make aloud ſound, fo the clouds that arethick 


ercat things that concurre? 


CHAP. XXVIHL 


Ee ſee (ſaith he) cloudes that hemme in the mountainetops, and 
FA yetno ſound is made; firſtof allthey thunder not at cuery time 
2- thcy cncounter,but then when they are firly compoſedto yeelde 
BE a ſound : whenthe backe of our hands be beaten together they 
yeeld no clap,but one palme being ſtrooken apainſt another, there 
| followeth a ſound ; yea, and ir appertainerh much to the matter wherher the 
 handsthatareclappcd one againſt another hollow, or flat and extended, Fur- 
 thermore,the clouds muſt not-onely goe, but bedriven forward by a great and 
 kempeſtuous force. The mountaine likewiſe doth not cut the cJoud, but dire- 
 Acth it, and ſcattereth thar which firſt commeth to meete with it. Neyther 


' dotha bladder likewiſe, howſocuet itlet out the winde,alwayes cracke : if it be 
| ; . 
| cut 


1 LD 


f 


| by beating one againſt another, ſhould makea great noyſe, becaule they are | 
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Of the diucyſitic 
of thundcrs. 


Why the clondes 
thicken aboue 
the mountazne 
fops, and yet no 
thunder follows 
«th, 
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Lucin Anneus Seneca. L1s.2. | 
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cut in two,it iſſucth forth without any ſenſe of the care : if you will haye it 
| found it muſt be broken and not cut. T hc ſame ſay I of the clouges, except | 
they ſhocke together with great violence they cannot makeanoile. Adde here. 
vnto now that the clouds which are gathered together vpona mountain break 
not, but are ſpread abroad into ſome parts of the mountain, as on the boy ghsof 
trees,on toro ſtones, &eminent rocks.Behold how they arediſlolued 
and it they hauc any breath in them they lct it out in diucrs ſorts, which except 
it breake forth all at once,maketh no noyſe,, whereupon note that the Winde 
that whiſtleth aboue a tree thundreth nor, but ſingeth. To makethunger there 
necdetha greatclap that may atonetime diſperſe the whole globcof winde, 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


THIF Oreover,the ayreis apt of it ſelfe to cntertaine voyces : why not 
Hom efſefluall | 2 whenasa voyce is noughtelſe but a reperculſion of the aire? The 
a 0% ij p ANJA 172 cloudes therefore oughtto be ſeuered hollow, and extended. For | 
bow, ; » \Þ thou ſceſt thatemprie veſſels ſend more then thoſe that are full, 
3 =* and thoſe ſtrings thatare wound vp more then they that are let 

flip ; ſo Drummcsand Cymballs yeeld a ſound, becauſe ſuch inſtrumentsrepell | 
| theayrethat reſiſteth them ourwardly,and could not ſound in the ayre, except | 


they were hollow. 


| 
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CHAP. A A Ao 


| 


#099” FER Hereare ſom ofthe opinion, atnongſt whom 4ſcleprodotusisone, 
opinion confir- that lightning and thundring may breake forth, by reaſon ofthe 
med by two rave | | encountrie of ſome bodies. /Ernain times paſt abounded with | 
"_— much fire, poured forth a mighty mulcitude of burning ſand. 
T heday was couered with duſt, and ſuddennight terrihed the 
ople. Atthar time it is repotred that there was much thunderand lightning, 
which were cauſed by the concourlſe of drie bodies, and not of clouds ; fort 15 
very likcly,thatin ſo great an inflammation of the ayre there were none.Cam- 
byſesin times palt ſent an Armieto the Temple of 4»»»-0n, which the ſand be- 
ing ſcattered by the Southerne winde,covered them like flakes of ſnow, and at 
length ouerwhelmed them. And then alſo it is very likely that there were thun- 
ders and lightnings,by the attrition of ſands rubbing one againſt another. T his 
opinion is not repugnant to our purpoſezfor we hauc ſaid that the carth breath- 
cth forth bodies of both natures,and that thorow all the Regions of theayre 
there wandereth ſomedrineſſe and humidirie: if therefore any ſuch thing hap- 
pen,it maketh a cloud more ſolid and thicke, then if it had becne coucred bya 
ſimple winde; and this cloud may be broken,and yee'd forth a found. As tou- 
ching the abouc named accidents,whether it be that the ayre hath beene filled 
by ſuch ſtreaming fires,or whether it be by the winds overturning the ſands, it 
mult needs be that a cloude muſt be firſt formed, whence afterward there may 
iſſuethunder. But driethings engendercloudes as well as moiſt,and as we haue | 


faid a cloud is but the thickneſle of grofle and aſſembled ayre. 
E| CHAP. 
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L1B.2. T he naturall Queſtions. 


CHAP. XX XI. 


F thou wilt obſcructhe ſame, thou ſhalt finde that the effeRts of 
> 1hunderarcmaruailous ; neythcrisit to be doubted but that 
there is ſomeextraordinary and diuine power intermixed with 
it. Siluermelteth in purſes, and yet are they neyther rent nor 
ſpoyled. T he ſword is moulten and ſcabberd vntouched. The 
[ron runneth down fromthe Tauelintop,and yet the ſtecle vnſearcd. The wine 
thickneth and remainerh three daiesasif it were yce, when the Tunneis bro- 
ken, T his likewiſe mayeſtthou putamongſtthoſe things that are worthy note ; 
That men and other creaturesthat are ftroken with lightning, have their heads 
turned towards that place from whence itparteth,and thatall the tops of thoſe 
trees that are blaſted bend towards the lightning. Furthermore, Serpents and 
all other venemous beaſts looſcall their venome if they be touched with light- 
ning. Whence,faith he,know youthis? In envenomed bodics no worme bree- 
deth; but thoſe bodies that are ſtrooken with lightning arc filled with wormes 
within a few dayes. 
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CHAaE XXXETL 


miniſtring onelya ſ1gne ot oneor two things, but oftentimes they 
forete|l the wholeorder of ſucceeding Fares, yea, and that by e- 

©\ /&) (Þ uidentdecrees, and farre more manitelt then it they were writ- 

SIR ren. But this is the difference betwixr vsand the Tuſcans, who 
exact] 
caule theclouds enterſhock and ſcatter one another,thcrfore the lightning bur- 
th forth, They thinke thatthe clouds are rudely driuen theone againſt the 
other,to this end,thar lightning ſhould iſſue, and be darted on the earth. For 
whereas they referre all things vnto God, they are of this opinion that they 
ſignifie nor becauſetheyare made, bur that they are made, to the end they 
ſhould ſignific z yet arc they ingendercd by one and the ſame reaſon, be it that 
either they ought co ſignifie by a deliberate purpoſe,or by a conſequence : how 
then ſignifiethey except they be ſcnt from God ? How ? In ſuch fort as birds 
who take not their flight ro meet vs, vet in flying eyther on the right or onthe 
lefthand they haue preſaged ſomewhat. And theſe, ſayeſt thou, God moucth. 
Thou makeft him too idle,and a miniſter of ſmall matters, if in ſome men hee 
diſpoſe their dreames,in beaſts their entrailes, yetare theſe things ordered by 
diuineaſliſtance. Bur the feathers of birds are not gouerned by God, neyther 
formeth he the entrailes of beaſts vnder the axe. The order of the deftinies is 
expreſſed vnto vs by other more certaine meanes,whocuery where publiſherh 
ſignes of that which ſhall come to paſſe long before they happen, whereofſome 


are familiar vnto vs, the reſt arevnknowne. All whatſocuer is done is aſipne of 
ſomething tharis to come. Thoſe rhings thatare caſuall, and incertaine with- 
| out reaſon, admit not divination. T he thing that bath order hath prediction 
alſo. Why therefore is this honour giuen vnto the Eagle, that ſhe ſhould pre- 
lagethe matters of greateſt importance,ortotheCrow, ortoa few other birds, 
and that the chattering ofall others hath neyther ſ{ignification or preſage ? Be- 
| ; Xxx cauſc 


y vnderſtand this divination by lightning. We holde opinion, that be- | 


2 Oreouer [ ſay that lightnings prelage things thataretocome,not | 
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Ty : oo EEE Hanes 
| cauſe there are many things that are not as yet reduced into Art, and other 
' things which a mancannot reduce, becauſe they arc too farre eſtranged from 
; our acquaintance. But thercis no living creature that foretelleth not ſome- 
| what,cyther by his motionor encountrie. All things arc not obſerucd, bur 
; ſomethingsare noted. Divination ſeructh him that will oþſeruethe lame, It 
. therfore appcrtaineth vnto him that hath addited his mind thercugto. Thoſe 
. things which a man reſpeeth not, may notwithſtanding containe ſomecerti- 
' tude. . The Chaldeans in their obſeruationsreſpetted nothing elſe but thein- 
' fluence of five Planets, What thinkeſt thou ? Iudgeſt thouthat ſo many thoy- 
' ſand ftarres ſhineto no purpoſe? And what is that which deceiueth theſe Cal- 
; cularors of Natiuities, but they ſubiet themſelnes I know not how to ſome 
| ſmallnumberoftarres, whereas all they taat ſhine ouer ourheads, haue ſome 
influence and power over vs? It may bethat the more necrer Planets doe dart 
| their beames more cftcually vpon vs,and that they which haue a more ſwift- 
cr motion touch vs in one ſort,and orher living creatures in another. But the 
fixed (tars,and thoſe that for their ſwift courſe haue an anſwerable motionto 
| thatofthe tirſt moyer,and ſecme not to ſtirre,are yet without forceand effett 
| inourreſpe&s. To ſpeake of theſe things orderly, we muſt regardboth the one 
' and the other,and know that which is proper both to the one and to the other. 
| Butthere is no leſſe dithcultic to know that which they can, as to doubt whe- 


therthey hauc any poweror no. 


CHAP. AANAIL 


Thelnowtedge of | ©2352 Et vs now returne vntolightnings, the power wher :of is diuided ' 
"elin125bath | OF ls @2 into three conliderations,namely,into their lignification,theirin- 
1e/at,on to three s bw < . : . 
onſederations, | © PE / cerpretation,and their remedic: the firſt part reſpeQeth furme, 
the ſecond divination,the third expiation. For we muſt appeal | 
Y& WE the gods, beſceching them togiue vs gouds, to auert all cuils,to 
maintaine their promiſes,and to remit their threatnings. 
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1:1 1wer the | ere? 2+ He Tuſcansthinke that lightnings haue aſoueraigne power 3 for | 
| & [B&Y whatſocuer other things doc portend, are taken away by thein- 
(27 tercourſeof lightning. Wharſocver lightning preſageth is hxed; 
SS neyther isit changed by the (ignificationof any other preſage. A 
$2 ZDEeD flalhof lightning that portendeth ſome good, aboliſheth allrhe 
| {iniſter prediQtions of the entrailes of beafts,and whatſoever the flight of birds 
(ball threaten. All that which lightning denounceth cannot be croſſed by the 
preſages of the entrailes of beaſts or by birds: wherin me thinks they are much 
| deccined. Why ? Becauſethere is nothing truer then truth. If birds have fore- 
tolde that which ought to come to paſſe,this auguric cannot be diſanulled by 
lightning : Ifirmay be; the birds haue forctolde nothing that ſhall come - 
| paſſe. I doe not now make acompariſon betwixt the bird and lightning. _ of | 
' two true preſages. If both of them foretel| that which is tocometo paſſe, : ey 
| acatike. If therefore the lightning that commeth after aboliſheth the iudge- 
ment of the entrailes, and of the augures,the entrailes were badly looked —_ 
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[1B.2. 


T he naturall Queſtions. 


and the motion and cry of birdes worſe obſerued: for it importeth nothing 
to know whether oftheſe rwoare more ſtrong and puiſſant in theirnature, cr 
wherher of both hath propoſed more ſignes of truth, for the ſigne in this re- 
ſpeRt is equail, it thou ſay that the force of the flame is greater then that of the 
{moake, thou licſt nor; but ro deuoure the fire, the flame and {moake are of 
theſame value. Therefore if. they ſay thus , »that as often as the entrailes of 
beaſts ſhall preſage one thing, and the lightningan other, the authori- 
ty of the lightning ſhall dee more great, happily I ſhall bee of their o- 
pinion: Bur if they maincraine thar a flaſh of lightning diſanulleth rhe 
truch which thoſe other fignes hauc foretolde, and that wee ought not 
to build on any thing but on thisflaſh of lightning: 1 ſay they abule them- 
(ciues ; and the reaſon is, becauſe it importeth not how many paſlages there 
be; Itis bur one thing that ſhall cometo paſle, which ifit hath beene well 
compriſedin the firſt prediction and divination, rhe ſecond will bee no pre- 
iudicevntoit. All comes to one: I thercforeſay. that it skilleth nor, if one 
thing by mcanes whereof wee would informe our ſelues be the ſame, orano- 
cher ching, becauſe that whereot wee enquire is oneandtheſame, 
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CHAP. X XXV. 


9 Ftiny cannot bee changed by lightning; Why not? becauſe 
? thatlightning is apart of Deſtiny : Wheretothen ſerueſo ma- 
ny expiations and ceremoniesz to what purpoſeis allthis, if 
the Deſtinics bee immutable? Permit mee to follow the au- 

"0 Ours. ſtere opinion ofthole whoentreat of theſethings, and maine- 
taine that Dcſtinies are no other thing bur the ſolace ofa penſiucthought, The 
Deſtinies maineraine thcir right preciſely, there is neyther prayer that mo- 
ucth chem, nor miſery or fauour that altereh. them; They obſcrue their irre- 
uocable courſe, they paſſe onwardin av aſfured and vnaltered order. Euen as 
the water of violent ſtreames neither turneth backe, nor ſtayeth, but cuery 
waue is forcibly driucn one by an other rhat beateth athis backe: ſo the or- 
der of Deſtiny is governed by an eternall ſuccefſion, the decree whereof is, not 
tochangethat which hath beche ordainedand deftinated. | Tl 
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CHAR KNX VL 


inuincible and immutable neceſlity of all things and aQions : if 


£2 by oblationsof the head of a white Lambe, thou knoweſt nor 

; What divine thingsare: you likewiſc ſay that the refolution of a 
wiſe man cannot be changed: haw much lefſethar of gods;confidering chat 
a wiſeman onely diſcoucrethfos the preſent that which is good; but all things 


are preſent to the divine Efſencezyet notwithſtanding jnthis place will I plead ' 
their cauſe, whoare of the opinionthat a man may remedy lightnings,and af- 


firmethar expiations are auailcable ſomerimes to remouec dangers, andſome- 
times to leſſen them, or at leaſtwiſc to differrethem. 


X X X 2 CHAP. 


> Ve what meaneſt thou by this word Deſtiny, Ithinkeit tobe an 


2 thou chinkeftthat this neceſlity may bee pacified by ſacrifices er 
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CHAP. XNECY EL | 


Will proſecute hereafter that which remaineth to bee intrea. 
— x" redvpon as concerning this matter ; meane while wee all of 
ahh es.if the PW &- vs arc agrcede in this point, that weeſuppole that vowes are 
dectrine 9} deſti- | es a profitable, (the force and power of the Fates alwayes refer. 
wy be reccaued, ued: ) torlome things are in ſuch ſorr leſtin ſuſpenceby the 
immortal] gods, that they rurne vato good, if vowes andprayers bee made 
vnto the immorrall gods, This therefore repugneth not againſt deſtiny, bur 
is incloſcd in the ſame. Thou wilt ſay vnto mce, thisthing ſhall happen, or | 
ſhall nothappen; if it muſt cometo paſſe, if you vow and make your re- 
queſt, yet ſhall itrake effc&; if it ſhallnot come to paſſe, vow and pray as 
much as youlift, it ſhall nor fall our, the conſequence of this argument is 
falfe, becauſe you haue forgot the exception that | haue pur betweene both, 
thatistoſay: This (nall happen,prouided that aman make vowes and pray- 
ers. It mult neceſſarily follow that to yow, or not to vou are comprehen- 
ded within Deſtiny. 


”— 


CHAI AXAVIEL 


Hou preſuppoſeſt thatI confefſe myſelfe vanquiſhed, and that] 
231} auow that this is comprehended alſo in Deſtiny, that a man 
The meanes ave | gf fl £ (hould make vowes : ſo thus they (hall bee made; Itis deſtina- 


e the os SS | : p 
nals | condition, it is deſtinated that hee bee inſtrued in good let- 


vnto theend | ters - the ſame Deſtiny thereforethat addiReth him to ſtudy, will cauſe that 
eras bb {hall become wiſe. An other manthall beerich, bur ſo as httraffique vp- 
ON on the ſcas : but inthat order of fate which promiſeth himfſo greata parrimo- 

ny, this deſtiny likewiſe is incloſed, that hee ſhall ſer ſayle to the wind, and 
that by reaſon thereof without any feare or exception, heſhall embarqueand 
dayle. I heſame (ſay]) of expiations. Hee ſhalleſcape dangers, if hee hath 
appcaſcd the fore-threatned wrath of the gods by ſacrifice. And this likewiſe 
isin Deſtiny, that he muſt expiate, and therefore he ſhall doe it. Theſe things 
have beene oftentimes oppoſed againſt vs, to approue that nothing hath been 
Icft in our Will, but that all power hath beene commirted to Deſtiny. When as 
this matrer ſhall bee handled, I will tell you how there remaineth ſomewhat 
in mans will, alchough the Deſtiny continueth. But now have [ explicated, 
that which was in queſtion ; how if the order of Fatcbe certaine, the expia: 
tions and remedies otprodigies preuent the dangers, becayſe theſe remedies 
\mpugne not Deſtinies,but are comprehended inthe law of the fame. What 
then lateſt rhou, doth the Southſayerprofite mee? for alchovgh hee conn; 
{e!] me nothing, yer muſt I neceſſarily make this expiation. le ſufficerh,becauic 
heis a Miniſter ot Deſtiny: ſo when as health feemerhto ptoceed from Fare, 


yet ought weeto thanke the Phyſician, becauſe the benelite .of Fate, cawe 
vnto vs by his hands, - TEN [2-4 


in: oſed in deſti- | ho & tedthat ſuch aone ſhall bee an cloquens man, but vnder this 
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CHAP A AALN, 
& Ec1NNA faith, thattherearethcee ſorts of lightning, the 


The firft precedeth the a, and comimeth after the thought; 
that is, when the flaſh of lightning countellech or diſcouc- 
reth that which the thought deuiſerh ; The ſecond, when as 
: alizhening commechaſlcer athing is execured, toſignifiethateyther good or 
euil: fortune ſhail ſucceed, Thecthird, when as lightning happeneth, when 
men areat ret, without thinking or doing any thing. This ſort of lightning 
menaſſerh,or promiteth,or admoniſheth, by reaſon whereof Cecrnne namett 
itmomentary:bur I know not why it ſhould not be tkeſame wich thar of coun- 
ell. for hee that admoniſheth giueth counlel!, yer hath it ſome diſtinction, 
and therefore jsir {cparated fromthar ofcounfell, becauſe this firſt perſwa- 
| dech ang aifſwageti, bur the third containeth buta ſimple aduice, toflicanim- 
| minent perill, as whenwee ſeare that our neighbours will deceiuc vs, or fct 
' fire onoar houles, or that ourflaues conſpire againit vs. Beſides this I ſee an 
' other diltinftion: The fit concernechhim that-chinkerh, the other, him thar 
 thinketh nothing. Eucry thing hath his properry, wee countell thoſe thar 
deliberate, wee admonith ihole that bethinke not themlclugs. 
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CHAZ NE 


pierceth, the ocher icattereth,and the other bucneth., The light- 
ning thar picrecth is ;ubcle and flaming, taking tus flight tharow 
po 4 narrco'y pailages, by reaion that his lame is lo. fubtle and thinne, 
"I | 55 nothing more: That which diſfiparcth is gatheredtogether asir were into a 
$2 ball, bauir.g intermixed in ic ſclfe the foice ota coated and ſtormy winde, by 
Y | meaacs whereofchis lightning entreth and zfſucth ordinarily by one and the 
ſame habite: his force chat is ſpredar Jarge pierceth nor, bur breaketh that 
which icroucheth : hart which burneth hath very much teireltriall vapour in 
| it, andis more ficry thenflaming : by meanes whereof hee leaucth great maiks 
of fire bchinde him, that remaine on rhoſe things ithath ſirucken, No light- 
ning falleth withourfirc, bur wee properly call that afirie lightning , chat Jea- 
ueth manifeſt markes of fire behinde it: bur this lightning that burneth or blac- 
| keth burnerh in three ſorts; for cither it attainterhand blaſteth fleightly, or it 
| burneth,or cauſcth the thing har is ſiuken to fall on fire: the fire is 1n all chis, 
| burthere is a difference in the ſort andin the meanes: for ailthat which 1s 
© burnedwas blaſiedor ſcorched likewiſe; but ail that whichis blaſted and ſcor- 
'& | chedisnoralwayes burned. It may bec thatthe fire hath giuen but ſomelight 
2 Aattaint; weeknow that there are many things that are conſumed 1n the fire 
ky without making any flame : for nothing can burne excepc it be burned. I will 
" Aadderhis word more. One thing may bec burncd,and yet not kindled, and 
; {omcthing kindled which is not burned. | 


X XXJ CHAP. 


one cf counſel!l, the other of authority, che third of eſtate. | 
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| 
| Ow paſſe I ouer to that kinde of lightning that blacketh 
| — ®)P thoſe thinges it beateth vpen, this eyther diſcoloureth or co- 
| that biacke thoſe louceth. I will diſcover the diffcience of them both. That is 
PPE | diſcoloured, whoſe colour is vitiated, not changed: that thing 
ns Tokats op6- is coloured, whoſe appearancceis otherwiſcthen it was atthe 
mans as towcb- | tirft,as blew,or blacke,or pale: The Tuſcians and Stoikes accord hercin,but they 
PETE 7 | diffcrin this, that the Tulcans ſay, that /upiter darceth his lightnings, and they 
give him three different handfuls to caſt, The firſt, ſay they,admoniſheth and 
15 peaccable, and is dartee by the good will of /apiter himſclfe,The ſecond like- 
| Wiſe is darted from his hand, bur by the aduice of counſel|, whereunto hee cal- 
leth ewelue other gods. This kind of lightning ſometimes doth feem good but 
not without harming choſe yvpon whomir is ſent. Thethirdalfo is darted by 
the ſame /#p7ter, bur after hee hath conſulted with the gods, whom they call 
; ſuperiours and infolded. This ſpoylerh and includeth , and ouerturneth all 
' ther which it meeteth withali in publike,andin particular ; for fireconſumeth 
| whatfocuer it meetecth with. 


CHAP X 1-H. 


F you obſcruethis well,you ſhall perceive at the firſt ſight that 
The explication | antiquity erceth herein. Whar afolly is it to belicuc that 7upr/ter 
of the Tuſcans d darteth lightnings out of the cloudes, that ſometimes catch hold 
p 19% wa ; A \S2 offtarues, pillars and trees, blaſting ſheepe, and other innocent 
Cacs mind, beaſts, burning vp the altars, and yer ſparing ſacrilegious per- 
ſons,and as if hee had not ſufficient ceunſe!l in himſelfe, but that hee muſt | 
call other Gods ro aſſiſt him? Likewiſe that theſe lightnings which hee of 
himſelte darteth, arc prefages of ioy and peace; and that theſe lightninges 
which are darted by the plurality of voyces ot many of the gods are!dange- 
rous : if you aske mee my opinion, I thinkethat the Tuſcans are beſorted 
; to belicuc that /#9-te7 hath beenein ſuſpence, orill addreſſed to execute. For 
; Ipray you Whenhee hath darted thoſefires which ſhould fall on innocent 
| beaſts, and leave the wicked vnpunifhed: ſhall wee ſay that hee would not 
; viehis greateſt juſtice, or that it hath not ſucceeded according tohis minde? 
| What was their intention when they ſaide this? Theſe Wiſemen pretending 
| to brid]c in the mindes of the ignorant, made them belicuc, that there was 
an incuitable feare, to the end wee ſhould dreada divinity, that is aboue Vs 
[It was nccelary in ſo great intemperance and corruption of manners, that 
there ſhould bee ſomepewer, againſt which no man ſhould thinke himſelfe 
able to preuaile. To the end therefore that they who addi& not them- 
ſclucs to doe well, but for feare of irokes ſhould bee affrighted; they eſta- 


bliſhed a 1uſt judge ouer their heads with conuenicart inſtruments in his han 
ro chaſtice them. 
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FE 
| 


CHIPS XEHE 


Vt whyis thatlightning, which 1piter bimſelfe darteth, onel —_ 
peaceablc, and theother pernicious? Becauſe a prince (which A | ons 
ſignified by the name of 7upiter ) ought of himſclteto doc good opinien, wirrely 
vnto his ſubiets without euer harming them,cxcepr his _ ſell o -qets *e 
be ofacontrarie opinion. They that are mounted in authoritic yy Tu © 
abouc other men, learne heere, that the lightning is not darted out of heaven | 2% ouch 
ypon the carth but by counſel, let them therfore call vnto themſelves divers,let -0he 
them weigh theiraduice, moderate their decrees, and hauc this thought which 


they haue occa{ionto {mite any thing : 1up/ter contents not himlelte with his 
owne priuate counſaile. 


CHAP:ANLIHEL 


N this place neither have they beene fo vnaduiſcd, as to thinke 
that 1upirer changed his lightnings. Theſe arcthe trickes of Poc- 


ticall libertic. 


T here is another lightning farre more /h1ght, 

Fore'dly the Cic L ors hands wherinleſſe fright, 

Lefſe flame or wrath is put when they are framed, \ 
And thus the gods their ſecond lightnins named. 


Such an error entered not into the heads of fo great learned men, as to thinke 
that upiter had ſometimes more {lighter and trifling lightnings. Bur they in- 
tended this ro teach Princes that baue the charge ro dart their lightnings a- 
2ainſt mens ſinnes, that all crimes deſerve not the ſame puniſhment, but thar 
ſome are to be puniſhed with extreame rigour, others ſuppreſſed by more ſut- 
frrable chaſtiſements, others by cenſuresand advertiſements. 


OP _—_ EC 


CHAP. XLV. 


2» Either beleeued they this likewiſe, that 1upiteris ſuch a one, as we | why the Anci- 
ents att-ibuted 


? ſcein the Capitoll, and in other Temples, darting lightnings out 
, ; he Sroickes d to lupiter cer 
& of his hand, but they imagine ſuch a Jupiter asthe Stoickes doe, | rue lightrings 


whois the keeper and proteRor of the world, a ſpirit and minde, - a ef: 
eCls, their opt- 


t which is the work-maſter and Lord of this world, to whom all | 7. "vans aa 


names areagrecable. Wilrthou call him Deſtinie? T hou ſhalt noterre. On toxching lupi- 
ter, /etting 


him depend all things, and all the Cauſes of cauſes are of him. Wiltthou name | Trois. 


him providence? T hou yeſt well. For his wiſdomcit is that prouideth for | ,.me according 
fo bu different 


| this world, totheend it might be firme andimmurabletorcucr; and that hee - 

ſkould continue his courſe and his effets. Wilt thou call him Nature? Thou effetts | 
ſhalt nor ſinne ; for all things haue had their beginning by him, and we liuc by 
his ſpirit. Wilt thou call him the World ? T hou (halt not be deceived, becauſe 


heis all thatwhich thou ſeeſt, wholly infuſed into hisparts,and ſuſtaining him- 


ae beene ofthe ſame opinion,and there- 


felfe by his vertue. The Hetruricss F | | 
| | ore 


pe CE IEG 
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Lucius Annaus Seneca. 1 6. 


fore ſaid they that 147;zer darted his lightnings, by reaſon that nothing isdone 
' without hum. | 


CHAP NEVE 


| 
i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whether lupi- | P92 Hy doth Ipiter paile by choſe things that are to bee ſtroken, or 

cer darteth bs , ANG Je trike thoſe which he {hould not ſtrike? Thou drawelt meinto 2 

"7a 2; king ZI NAV) of higher d.ſcour{c,to which 1 wiliaihgne a better placc,anda fitter 

- Op rimc.In the meanc while [ ſay twat Jupiter lendeth not down 

lightning : but that ali thi;1gs are ſo diſpoſed, thar cuen thoſe 

' things which are not done by him. yet arc not Jdone without rcalon, which is 

onely his: T heir force is his permiſhon. Foralthough now /uprter doth them 

' not, yetis he the cauſe that they were done. Hieafſiticch not all things one af- 

 ecr another, but hc hath giucn a!l c:iing» tlicir marke, theirethcacic, and their 
' Caule. | 
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I Ad ©: £3 PEruatl or Ante, or prolonged. 1 he perpetuail arc thoſe whoſe 

#3/alcd. ME » PEE 5 TENcaton 2ppertaineth ontone waole life, comprehending not 

eo 99.5! y one Thing, but a ſuccction of all that thouid happen trom 

EZ** tine beginning ot lifevnulithe end, Suchare thelightnings which 

\uremadeat ſuch time as a man cnterech intothe poſſeſhon of his patrimonie, 

' cr into ſome new condition of lite; or whenas a Citie changeth her gouern- 

' ment. The finite havea certaineday and terme aligned. T he protonged are 

| rhoſe whoſe threats may bee deterred, but not wholly preucntcd or cxtin- 
| guiſhed, 
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ic rea/oavby | SEED Hat the caulci(I will tell you) why I conſent not inthisdivilion. 
MT y dP For that hyl.oning which we call perpervallis finite, forit bath a 
\\ 7 certalncday prefixed as wellas the ret. Neither therctorc arc 
they finite, becauſerhey ſignitica longtime. And that which 1s | 
prolonged 1s limited alſo, tor by theirowne confeſhon, ſuch a 

' menace is certaine vntill ſuch timcas a man hath obraincd delay. For they 
| auerre that priuatelizhtnings extend not aboue ten ycares, and that publike 
| cannot bedeferred above thirtie:and by this reckoning theſe Jikewiſe are finite, | 
| becauſe there is a prelixed time, beyond which they may not be proroged. T he | 
| termerhen of a!l :ich:nings and their efteQs 1s certaineand determinate*: fora | 
' mancannot comorevend in accrtainetimea thing that is vncertuine. And as | 
' fouching thar which we? ov&hr to conſider molt neercly 1n lightnings, they | 
| ſpeake both generaliy and contuſedly, and they will hanc vs rodiſtribute the | 
 effeQs in ſort. as after them the Philoſopher A4zte/us and their {choljer barb | 
| done, which is that wee ſhould regard where, when, ro whom, and in what | 
| thingthe lightning hath falne, whar, and how great it hath beene: E hg | 
ifrbure | 
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| L1B.2. { be naturall Queſtions, 


' diſtribute all cheſethingsby parts, what [hould I doe but enter into an infinite 


number of diftintions. 


COOPER — 


CHEE NEFX 


zog=-ag Will now ſctdownethe namesof lightnings, according as Czcin- 
P nehath deſcribed them, and will difcoucr what my opinion is ih 
rheſe. Some (faith he) are poſtu]atorie, whereby thoſe ſacrifices 

&1 thareitherare intermiited, ornot rightly performed are repea- 
bad? cd. Some monitoric, whereby weeare taught what weearero 
rake heed of. Some peſtitcrous, which portend death or baniſhment. Some 


fallacious, which vnderan appearance of good, doe vs harme. T hey giuean vn- 
happic conſulateto thoſe tar ſhall vndertake the charge, and an heritage, the 
purchaſe whereof will breed morelofle then profit. Some threarning, that of- 
ter cuill but in appearance only. Some murthering, which aboliſh the threats 
of precedent lightnings. Some ArteZtaza, that accord with the precedent. Some 


vader earthly, whichare donein fecrer. Some ouerwhelmed, which beat vpon 
thoſe things which before time were attaiated and left. Some royall, that ſhow 


free Citic, and whoſe ſignification threaten ſome tyrannicall inuaſions into a 
Common-weale. T he Lower, when the carth vomirtcth flames of fire. The 
Hoſditals,that by ſacrifices draw,or (as they ſpeake it in a more milder terme) 1n- 
vite Iwprter vnto vs. Butt he be diſpſcaſed,if then he be inuited, he commetrh 
tothegreat hazard of thoſe rhat hauc inuited him. The Aukiliarie which arc 


| likewiſecalled Sammoned, bur that commeth for their good, that haue cauſed 


it ro COME. 


CHART I 


eas Ow farre more ſimple was that diviſion, which 4tales,a tran of 
24 (9 greatnote. anda Philoſopher of our ſort, vied, who had inter- 
= | mixed thediſcipline of the Tuſcan with Grecian ſubtilties. A- 
IC mong(t liphttings, ſairh he, ſome there are thar concerne vs, 0- 
ne therſomethat {ignifie nothing, or if they ſignific any thing, we 

know not whatitis. Astguching thoſe that lignific, ſome of them areioyfull, 
ſomeare aducrſe, and ſome neither aduerſe norioyfull. Of thoſe that are ad- 
ucrſe and contrarie, theſe are the kinds: either they portend ſome vnauoida- 
ble evils, or ſuch as may be auoided, or ſuch as may belefſened or prolonged. 
Thcioytull Genifiecither ſuch as are permanent, or ſuch as have ſmall continu- 
ance. 'T hoſe that are mixed, cither haue a part of good, or cuill, or convert 
the cui!] intro good, or the good into cuill, Thoſe are neither fatall nor joyfull, 
which {ignifie vnto vs ſome ation, whereat wee ought neither tobe terrified, 
nor reioyced : as for example, fome long voyage, wherein there is neither fear, 


nor any thing to be hoped for. 


their effects vpon a wholcaſſemblie of people, or vpon the principall places of a 


Dizers attri. 
butes of ight- 
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Lucins Annaus Seneca. 
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0fiby« light: | @-& £2 Neothoſc lightnings I will return which haue ſome ſignification, 
th p66 he p\ VP /2 which notwithſtanding concerneth vs nothing, as it inthe ſame 
| 01,and concerns | P\NLO/ Pp yearc the ſame lighrming that fell before falleth once more. 
| us, 2) » Þ Thercarc lightnings likewiſe that haue no fignitication in our | 

FITS reſpeit,as thoſe wherof we know nothing, witnefle the lightnings 
char fall in the ſpacious extent of the Occan,or inthe deſarts:|tor they haueno 


fignification,and if they haue,ir commcth not to our knowiedge., 


Is ; 
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CHAP. LIK | 


| / ' 
Of the div 1 of: | QT BOSD ILEr thereremaineth ſomewhat for me to declare, as touching the | 
om; ds Ch: Nr/3./ force of lightnings, which efte noteuery marrer according tothe | 
tihe 11. | E812 ſame manner. She breakerh and diffipateth thoſe things moſt | 
ror ut mectech (3 E) vehemently which are hardeſt, and ſometime paſſcth by thoſe | 


W.,ih., n 


<a if 


=> - things that are yeclding without any iniuric: | She confligeth | 
more rudcly with ſtones and Iron,and thoſethings that are hardeſt,becauſe ſhe 
is conſtrained to make her paſſage thorow them with violence. $o then (hee 
opcnecth the paſſage, ſparing thar which is tenderand hollow,although it ſecm | 
to be more proper to take tire, becauſe thar in finding a pajlage lhe ſheweth 
her (elfclefle violent. T hereforeis it,as I hauc ſaid, that a man findeth (iluer 
melted in his purſe becauſe that firethat is the pureſt and thinneſt paſſerh light- 
ly thorow the pores of the leather : but whatſoeucr it findeth (olid in building 
the breaketh in pieccs as rebellious and reliſting againſt her. Bur, as I ſaid, it 
rapeth not after one manner,but by the kinde of cuill that happeneth you may 
ſee whar it is,and by the efte&ts you ſhall know whar lightning is. Ofr-times 
inthe ſame matter one and the ſame flaſh of lightning cauſerh different cffes, 
as in falling vpon a tree it buracth that which 1s dric 1n it, pierccth and break- | 
eth that which is hardeſt, dilhpatcth the barke,cleaueth the trunke, pulleth vp | 
the ro9ts,ſmoldererl and partcheth thcleaues. It congealcth wincand melr- | 
cth Iron and bratle. 
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CHAP. LHL 


Cf! the partic ilar 


| 500) (G8 Marueilousthing this is, that the wine which is congealed by | 
EAN lightning,and atterwardsreturneth into his formereſtate, killeth | 
| effi cy of Uipit- | NEE 2 . . RS. 
may 02897 | (22,SA\22} or maketh thoſe men mad that drinke thereof, Bethinking my | 


: Wil” %1 Wiz, 


fire, wherofitis very likely that ſome ſpiritremaineth inthe wine | 

| which hath beene congealed and frozen. For thisliquid ſubſtance could not 
be congealcd without ſome meanes. Morcouer, if lightning touchech oyle or | 
any tarliquor,it ſtinketh cucrafterwards; whereby ir appearcth, that in this 

; fire fo ſubtileandinforced againſt the order of nature, thereis ſo powerfullan 
' efficacy,thatirnor onely killerh that which it roucherh rudely, bur alſo that | 
which it attainteth with the breath thercof. Furthermere,in what place ſocuer 
thelightning falleth men vndoubted]y ſmell a ſent of brimſtone, which mY 
waighty ! 
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1,1, Ze The naturall Queſtions . | 801 | 
' waightic by nature, aſtoniſheth thoſe that ſmell it often. But hereafter we will | 
1ntreatc of this ar [ciſure,and will haue (it may be) the meanes toſhow how all | 
things hauc beenedcriucd from Philoſophic, the mother of Arts, which hath | 
firſt of all ſought outthe caules of things, and hath obſeruce the effeRts, con- 
terring the ends with their beginnings, what principally we ought to obſerue 
in cheinſpettionof lightnings. | 


= 2 | 


CHAP LTH 


&#AQ Willnow returne to Poidonizs opinion. T he moifter part ofthe | ras the conſe 
ZN Gy carth and terreſtiall rhings being on one ſide, the drier and lighter 5 now's . 
C*%Yy/ Dd part flicth on theother. This ferueth for anutriment tolight- _— 
1s 4) | ningsz that vnto raines. All hot and drie cxhalations aſcending | of thunder. 


ww JN 
6-0652DE 1nd attaining intothe aire, cannot keepe themfclues incloled in 
clouds, but breake their priſons; whence followeth that which we call thun- 

d'r. Allrhat likewiſe which rctineth ir ſcife in the aire, is dried and warmed 

| bythe lame meanes. And this likewiſe, if it be encloſed, ſecketh nothing elſe, 

2M | bur how toeſcapeand breake thorow with noiſe. Sometime it eſcapeth ail at 

Y | once, wh-nce proceedeth a very great thunder, ſometimes by parcs, and by 

I1tic and lurtie, This ſpirit therefore expreſſeth theſe thunders, whileſt either 

' it breaketh the clouds, or flieth by it. Bur this violent tumbling which rhe ex- 

 halation maketh in acloud, is a moſt powerfull force to enkindle the ſame. 


—_—_ 
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CHAT HY 


Hundcrs are nothingelſe but a ſound ofthe dric aire, which can- | 5! thunder 
u, and bow 18 


not be done, but whenit is either broken, or breaketh. And it tenſes 
the clouds, ſaith he, bc beaten one againſt another, that noile is 
; GEO madc which is now in queſtion, but not vniuerſally,becauſe there 
p2 , isno generall confli, bur in certaine places only. Soft things 
'Y | veeld no ſound, except they be ſtrucken againſtthoſe things that are hard. As 
a waue of the ſea maketh no noiſe, except it meet with ſome hard thing that 
ſtayethic, The fire being caſt intothe water maketh a noiſe in the quenching, 
Be it ſo: Allthis maketh for me, forthe fire at that time maketh not the noife, 
bur the aire that flictha thwart, that which extinguiſheth the hre: and if I 
lhouid grantrhee that firedoth it, and is extinguilhed inthecloud, I ſay that | 
itgroweth from the exhalation and the ſhock. What then (faith hc) may not | | 
one of theſe flitting ſtarres fall into a cloud,and be extinguiſhed rherein ? Let vs 
preſuppoſe that it may, and thatit happeneth ſometimes. For the preſent we 
ſeeke for a naturall and continuall cauſe, not for ararc and caſual} enent. Put | 
caſerhar I acknowledgeall that to be true which thou ſpeakeſt,that ſometimes } 
fires doe ſhine after it hath thundered, reſembling ſhooting and falling ftarres, 
yet isnot this rhe cauſe of thunder, butthis hapneth, becauſeir hath thunde- | 
red. What is fulguration ? Clidemws denicth tharir is a fire, maintaining thisthat 
' itis butan apparance: euen as by night,after the ſtroake ofthe oarc we ſee ſome 
| brighrneſſe. This example is not anſwerable, for this ſhining appeareth inthe | 2 
| water, that which is madein the aire flaſhethand iſſucth forth. - 
> CHAP. 
| 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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CHAP LYLE 


The definition of FX Ez AcLirtysthinketh that fulguration is but an effe& of fire,that 
53 095: op uf beginneth to enkindle it ſelfe, and a firſt flame as yer vncertaine 
cauſed, | that nowis extinguiſhed, and then lighted againce: theſe did the 
| Ancients call Fzlgetre, that isto ſay, Fulgurations, but wee call 

chem thunders in the plurall number, burtthe Ancients called ir 

| thunder, oraſound. This hauelI found in Cicynne, a man veryeloquent, who 

had had ſome reputation for his eloquence, except Cicerees ſhadow had obſcy- 
rcd him. The Ancients hauec vſed this word, making it ſhorter by a ſ yllable in 
the midſt, which now we make long. For as we ſay, Splendere,thatis,to ſhine, 


nounce the ſecond ſyllable ſhort, and to ſay,Fulgere,tolignifiethe ſadden brea- 
king out of light from theclouds. | 


CHAP. LYIL 


_ i.z Skeſt thou me what mine opinion is? for vntill this preſcnt I have 
non in this C2 he done nothing but diſcoucr other mensopinions;I will tell it thee. | 
on SS Fulguration is made, whenas a ſudden brightneſle ſpreadeth it 


” * 


> | 
y Ry BY ſeltcatlarge, which happcneth at ſuch time as theaire by ſubti. | 
_ liation of the clouds is conuerted into fire, finding no fodder to 
raiſeit more higher. I thinke thou wilt not wonder, if either motion extenu- 
ate the aire, or extenuation enkindle it. In this fort a bullet of leade violently 
ſhorour of a pecce, mollificth and melteth it ſelfe,and the ſhock of the aire ſer- 
ueth it in ſtead of fire. And thereforcitis forthe moſt part that lightnings are 
made drringthe Summer time, becauſe the ſcaſon isordinarily hot, and fire is | 
cauſed moreeaſily by the attrition of hot things. Fulguration and lightning | 
arecauſcd after the ſame manner, the one ſhineth, the other is;darted. Bur that 
hath alightcr force, and leſſe nutriment. And tolet you know mine opinion 
ina word, lightning is Eut an intended fulguration. What, as therefore a hot 
and {moakie vapour mounteth from rhe carth into the aire, and hath ſome- 
times whirled it ſelite amongſt the clouds, it finally iſſueth forth with violence; 
if it be fceble, then followeth fulguration. But when as tulgurations baue more 
matter, and burne more violently, they are converted into lightnings, and fall 
vnto the carth, | 


| 


| 
| 


ee. 


CHAP. LVIII. 


phy the light- Ome there are thatthinkethat the lightning mounteth againe, 
———— ſome others ſay that it ſtaieth after it hath conſumed that which 
mot ex:0ruied 0 nouriſheth it, and that the ftroake is enfeebled. But why doth 
from high to ow, = lightning appeareall at once,and cxtenderh not it ſelfe from high 
ET i to low, in the torme ofa pillar of fire ? Becauſe ſhe is wonderfull 

| light, andofa ſwift motion,ſo thatat cone time ſhe breaketh thorow the clouds, 
' enflameththeaire,and then when her motion ceaſcth, the Aame is extinguiſhed. 


| Forthe courſe of the exhalation is not continvall, ſo as the firc may extend it 


welay likewiſe Fulgere, thatis, to lighten : but they were accuſtomed topro- | 


| \ | ſelfe, | 
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The naturall O ueſtions. 


ſelfe, but when as by violence he isenkindled the more, hee taketh his curier 
roeſcape. Beingatlibertie, and the combate finiſhed : forthe ſame cauſe ſome- 
times it extendeth it ſelfe as farre as the earth : ſometimes it is difſolued, if any 
the leaſt refiſtancedoepreſſeir. Why falleththis fire obliquely ? By reaſon thar 
itis compoſed of the aire, which is oblique and crooked, and becauſe that na- 
ture draweth the fire on high, and violence forceth ir downward,it beginneth 
to be crooked. Sometimes nature and force encounter, as it were, equally, in ſo 
much as the fire mounteth and isdrawne downwards, \hy for the moſt 

are the tops of mountaines ſtricken? Becauſe they are oppoſed againſt the 
clouds, andthe fire falling fromthe heauens, muſt needspaſle by them. 


__ 


a = 


— — 
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CHAP. LIX. 


g Vnderſtand now what long ſince thou haſt deſired , and what 
thoudemandeſt.I had rather ({ayeſt thou) not know lightnings, 
then feare them. Learne therefore, of whom thou wilt, how they 
aremade. For mincowne part,] take more pleaſure roknow how 
G I may not fcarethem,then how I may define them. I will follow 
thee whither rhou calleſt me. Forin all things,and in all ſpeeches, we ought to 
intermix ſomewhat thatis holeſome and profitable. When as we ſound into 
the ſecrets of Nature, whenas weentreateof diuine things the mind muſt be 
freed from all paſſons,and ſerled likewiſe in ſome ſort, Themoftlearned men, 
(and they that are continually exerciſed in this Rudie) have great need to doe: 


againſt vs, Bur to the end we may ſuffer them conſtamly andpaticntly. Invin- 
cible we may be; vnaſlaulred we cannot be; akhough that inthe meane while 


or {hipwracks, or biting of wilde beaſts, or waight of raines, tumbling downe 
witha ſudden fall : Can they doe any morethendiuidethe bodie and ſoule ? no 
diligence can preuaile againſt theſe things, no felicitie tame them, no power a- 
void them, Fortune diſpoſcth diucrs things diuerſly, but death adiourneth 


appeareth, There is no enemie more dangerous then he, whohemmedin on 


more violent then valour doth. He that deſpaireth of hislife, performeth the 
nobleſt exploits,or at leaft-wiſe ſuch as may equall the ations of the moſt reſo- 


willadiorne and burie this in alittle time : we need not to diſpute of the thing, 
but of the day; onely we muſt come thither,cither ſooner or later. What then? 


[1 
[ 
, 


' 
i 
(] 
i 
[i 


not onely to ſaug our heads ſrom thoſe ſtroakes which are on eueryſide aimed 


there is ſome hope that we may be vnſhaken. How ſayelt thou ? Contemne. 
thou death, and all thoſe things that lead vnto death, whether they be warres, 


all perſons indifferently ; whether the gods be either pleaſed or diſpleaſed, we 
muſt die. And fince there is no hope to eſcape,Jer vs gather the greater courage. | 
T hoſe creatures that are moſt cowardly, whom Nature hata framed vnto 
flight, endeuour witk their weak bodies to worke forth a paſſage, when as none 


cucry (ide, growes deſperate and reſolute: for neceſſitie maketh vs alwayes - 


©. ADA Mi 


Inte. T hink that we have bin{for indeed ſo we arc)betrayed anddeliuered vnto 
death. This is rrue (my LZuciffue) weareall of vs reſcrued to death. For how | 


long time, thinkeſt thou, ſhall all this people, thatthou ſecſt, endure? Nature : 
| would not theu 


thinkeſt thou not that he is more fearefull then feare, more fooliſh then folly ir | 
ſelfe, that maketh long purſuirs,and cntrcaterh ſome delay of hisdeath?Woul- | 


deſt thou not iudge him a recreant (that being condemned to loſe his head a- , 


he executionecrs hands, that would 


mongſtdiuersothers, and alrcadie within t 
2 2 


Of ihe true v(e 

of this part of 
naturall Phils- 
ſophie which 1n- 
treateth of light- 
nivgs, confifting 
0x the cont: mpt 
of deaib, wherof 
he entreateth 
amply,and ſhew- 
eth that wee | 
| ought as little to 
| feare lightning, 
45 any other ac-, 
cidents that ene. 
danger life. 

Conſt ancie man * 
keth worldly ca« | 


- ſaallie nothing, ; 


| 
| 


O that this Pa- 
gans (bought 
were 9uy no/ ler 
Chriſtians medi- 
tation,they 
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ſo prouz'y over » 
locke !'e poore,* | 
who are one with 

them in the | 
 grawe,and [he | 
to be grrater | 


thes they in | 


onely heauen. 
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Lucius Anneaxs Seneca. 
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neſſe appearcth. Whatrthen? T hinkeſt thou it to be a matter morchoncit,co 


onely entreate this fauour, that he might be beheaded the lait ? Thus doe we: | 


' WCaccountit agreat matter to diclateit, All ot vs are condemned, and mot; / 


juſtly condemned toa capitall punilkment. For (which is greateſt comtort ry | 
thoſe thatareto ſuffer the molt extremities) all mens cauſe 1s one, If the My. : 
giſtrate had pronounced ſentenceagainſt vs, cuery one thould ſee vs march 
torward and ſubmit our ſelues vntothe Hang-man. What matteris it, whether 
by commandement, or of our owne accord we march vntadeath? O hoy ir. 
ele ſenſe haſtthou, and how [mal] conſideration of thy traileie, if thou feare(t 
death when itthundereth? Doth thy lite returne againe by thy feare? Shalt 
thou live if the lightning rouch thee not? The {word will hit thee, rhe tone 
will ſtrike thee, the feuour will ſhake thee. Lightning is not the greateſt butthe 
faireſt ofthy dangers. But truly thou ſhould be badly dealt withall, if thatin. 
finite celeritic ſhould preuent the ſence of thy death, ifrhy death ſhould after. 
wards be cxpiatcd with ſacrifice. If thou aiſo at ſuchtimeas thou yeeldeſt vp 
the ghoſt, art a {1gne not of a vaine, but of ſome great thing. Truely icis agtear 
inuric tor thee to be burned with lightning. But thou feareſt when the heauen 
chundreth, thou quakeſt when the clouds break,and expireſtas often as bright. 


die for tcare, then vpon lightning ? Litt vp thy head, then I'pray thee, more 
boldly againſt the menaces of heaven, and when the world ſhall be all on hre, 
thinke thou that thou halt nothing to loſe in (o generall and famousa death, If 
thou thinkeft that this confulton of clouds, this diſcord of cempeſts, this 
conflict in the aire is prepared againſt thee, and that this great colleQj- 
on of fires conſpireth thy ruine : comfort thy ſelfe likewiſe by this 
thought, that thy death is of ſome great importance. But 
thou ſhalt not hauetime or place to bethinke thee of 
this, the very caſualrie1t ſelfe canl. th feare. And 
amongſt rhe reſt, this is one commoditic 
thereof, that it prouenteth thine ex- 
peation. Forneuerdid any man 
feare lightning, except he 
that hath cſca- 


ped it. 
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Which tiatreateth vpohthe waters. *-. | 


Tre PREFACE, {Vf , 4 

= $ lamnot ignorant, moſt vertuous Zarilius, that in myire? | 
4 tyrcd.ycarcs Þ lay the foundations of: mighty marters, 
© ſo hauc 1 reſolued with-myfelfero circuit the world;and 
& trodiſcoucr the caules:and fecrers of theſame, andaſtet- 
F\ Ne, wards topubliſhthem, .and-to inſtru& others in them; 
WE When ſhall I attaine fo much ? When ſhalt-I gather roge- 


A 
7A 


DVDs ther things ſodifſeuered ?,When (hall I cleercly conceive 
thoſe things that are hidden ? Olde age hangs vpon my backe,and reproacheth 
mc with my loſt time that was ſpent in vaine occupations; ſo-much the more 
therefore let vspreſle forward,and let labour reeompence the lofles of alife fo 
11imployed.. Letvsigynenight with day. Letyscur off our occupations iti 
a affaires,and lct the maſter takeno morecareof them, letthe mindebe 

awakened in it (elfe,and at Jeaſtwiſe inthis-later rime- ſerrle:himſelfſe in 
contemplation and knowledge of himſelfe : which-beſhall doe ifbe draw-him- 
cie to account,and meaſure cucry day:the ſhortnefle of time, he ſhall recom- 
pence by diligent vic ofthe zemainder of life, all that which 1s loft of former 
time. Ir 18a great contentment totae minde, when as bcing| diſpleaſed and't- 
ſhamed pftherime thar is paſt, he addigeth himſelfero the exterciſes of vertue. 
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Thus would Ifay werelachilde,and vs wereilajyaubg man: for there isho 
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| timethatis not fcanc enough for ſo mightic things. But now we haue retireg 
our ſelues roa martcr bothicrious,grave, and almoſt inhifiite, and we debate 
therein on theafternoones. Let vs therefore doeas they ate wont, who ſet for. | 
wardon long iournics, who recompence their late rilingwith ſpeedy footing, | 
Let vs makehaſt,& without cxculing our [clues by age; tet'vs managethis price | 
of buſines, which chough I know noc whether I may compaſſe, yet amTIaſſured | | 
that it is great ; my mind increaſeth as often as he intenderh and thinks on the 
greatnes ofmy attempr,and buſierh not himſelfe abou the time, but vpon his | . 
| deliberation. Som men haue ſpent themletues in diſ-jeſting|& ſetting down the | 
aQts of forraine Kings, and whatche peaple eyther luftercd or attempted toge- 
ther. How mbch better isig ro reformcour owne 1nfirmities; then.totiſcouer 
other mens vito poſterity ? How far better is it, tocelebrate the workes ofthe | 
gods,thenthe thefts of Philip, Alexander & ſom others? Who rcnowned for ouer- 
throwing diucrs nations,were no lefſe plagues amongſt mortall men, then in- 
undationsthat drown vp euery plainc,or tires which ſhould|confound and burn 
vp thegreaterpart of men and beaſts ? They write how |Hanibel! paſſed the 
Alpes,in what manner he brought the war into Italie, that was fortified by the 
vittories he had obtained in Spaine; how after the ruincof Carthage(hisaffairs 
and fortunes growing deſperate) he obſtinately ſolicited Kings, offering him- | 
ſe/fe to make warre againlt the R omans, yea, though it were without anarmy: 
how he ceaſed not, being tirooken with age,to ſeeke out warre in euery angle of 
che world,ſo well could he be withour his countrey, and folittle could heen- 
dure to be withoutan enemie, How farre better is it to enquire what-isto be 
done,then what is done,and to tcach thoſc that haue ſubmitted themſcluesto 
For the onetea- | Fortune,that ſhe giveth nothing bur incertaintics,and thatall, wharſscucr ſhee 
cheth preventi- | hath ficeterh away like the winde ? For ſhe cannot ſtay in one place, ſhe taketh | 
—_ * | pleaſureto ſubſtitute ſorrow in ſtead of ioy, and to confound them together. 
rewerſe, Letno man therefore be-confident in proſperity, nor diffident in aduerſitie. 
F: T heaffairesof the world haue their changes , why art thou proude? Thou 
knowcſt not where the(ethings that lift thee thus aloft intend to Jeaue thee: | 
they ſhall haue theirs, but not chine end ; why lyeſt thou on thegraund ? thou 
art falne to the loweſt, it is now time for thee to ſtand vpright: advuerſitics are 
changed to the beſt, deſires rothe worſt. In thinking vpon the reſolution of 
things, it is good to caſt our eye, not onelyon particular houſes (which alittle 
windeouerthrowerh) bur alſoon publiqueeſtates. There are Kingdoms that 
have raiſed themſelues from very ſlight beginnings, abone thoſe that were 
their commanders. The auncient Monarchics decayed when nr wrre at 
their higheſt : innumerable have thoſe gouernements been that hauc been bro- 
| ken by others. Ar this dayas much as ever; God raiſeth vp fome cſtates, and 
humblcth others: neytherdoth heit in a milder fort,but in ſuch mannerhedi- 
| ſperſeththem, that there remainethno appearance oftheir re-eftabliſhment. 
We belecuc theſe things to begreat, becauſe we our ſelves are ſmall. Many 
things hauetheir greatneſſe,nor according to their nature, but according to our 
humulitie: what thinke weto be the principal! thing in humanelife? Ir isnotto 
haue couerd the back of the Ocean with our ſhips , nor ro have ſerted our con- 
fines on the ſhoaresof the red ſea,neyther for want of finding out landto have 
ſoughtthe vnknown Iſles, in forraging and ſpoyling the whole world : But it 1s 
to hauc beheld all theſe thingsin thought,to haue conquered our vices (which 
| 15thegreateſt viQorie of all others ).Inntmerable arc thoſe men bar have 
| Cities and Nations vader their governnient, but few there are hat have beene | 
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Lords of themſelues; what is the principall matter? Toraiſe a mans minde a- 
bovethe tarcats and promiſcs of tortune ; to thinke nothing worthy to be ho- 
ped tor: for whats there that is worth the withing for ? As ofter:times as thou 
{1alt giue ouer rhe contemplation ofdiuine things;and hauec recourſe vnto hu- 
mane,thou ſhalr ſee as little as they doe, who forlakethe brightneſſe of a cleere 
iunoc,and enter intoa thicke ſhadow and darkeneſſe, What 15 the chiefelt mat- 
ter? To beabletoendureaduerlitics with aconſtant minde, to ſuffer whatſoc- 
uer it be that happencth, asif thou wert willing it ſhould happen. For thou 
ſhould doe no leſle if thou thoughtelt that all things were done by Gods 
ordinance. T o weepe,to complaine,and lament,isa kindeof reuolt. Whatis 
the chiefeſt ? A mindethatis contirmedand confident againſt calamities, not 
onel y an aduerſary bit a mortall cnemy of diflojution, a minde neyther gree- 
die ofanger,ncither flying it,thar khoweth how,not to expe but to make for- 
tune,and to march forth againſt both of theſe both dreadleſſe and vncontuled,; 
a minde that is neyther ſhaken by her tumulr,nor blaſted with her brightneſle. 
What is the chiefcſt ? Not to entertaine cuill counſailes into our mindes;to lift 
cleanc hands vnto heauecn,to require no good that ſhould be deriued vatothee 
eycrher by one mans gift,or another manslofle. To wiſh that which a man may 
G9 without any other manspreiudice, namely for a good conſcience. And as 
touching thoſe other things (which the children ofthis world prize ſo much) 
roreſpeRt them (although ſome misfortune ſhould beare away both houſe 


' 


MF | and ſubſtance) as things that muſt iffue by thar place where they-enteted. 


Whartis the chicfeſt? Toraiſe the minde farre aboue all caſualties, roremeni- 
ber thatthouart a man,that whethef thout be happic,thou muſt know thatthis 
will notcontinue long,or vnhappy,thou tnayeft know thatthonart not o, ex- 
cept thou thinke thy ſclfe ſo. What is the chiicfeſt ? Aboueall things ro hauea 
free minde: it is notthe lawe ofthe Quirites, bur thelibertic of nature that gi- 
ucth this. But that man is free, that hath diſcharged himſelfe from himſelte. 
Tobe ſubictroa mans paſhonsis a continuall ſeruitude, from which it isim- 
poſſible to eſcape,a ſlaveric that preſſeth with an cquall waight, as well by day 
as by nighc, without intermiſſion and without reliefe. To be ſlave vnto a 
mans ſelfe is the ſervitude of ſcrvittides; which is eaſily jdiſmiſſed if thou defift 
from importuning thy ſclfe in many things,if thou ceaſeſt to have a wil to bribe 
thy ſelfe,ifthou ſet beforethy eyes thy weakeneſle and age, and fay vnto thy 
felfe, Why amTI mad ? Why pufte I? Why ſweat1? Why changel places? 
Why haunt I the courts and places of conference ? I haue neyther neede of 
much,nor of long time. Morcouer, it ſhall be good to conſider the nature of 
things: this will firſt ofallcavſe vs to retireovr ſelves frorh ſhamefull marrers, 
and afterwards will ſeparate the bodie very far from the minde, which ſhould 
begreat and ſublime. Furthermore thoſe ſubtile diſcourſes which we have 
made in our ſelues,ſhall not make vs worſe in open aſſemblies. Bur there is no- 
thirg more open then theſe wholſome counfailes, by which we may learnero 
bridle our vices and furics, which we daily beleeve,but giue ouer nener. ? 
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Of the originall 
of waters,and 
tbeir cauſes, 


How the ſea 
furmſheth them, 


Their digers 
effe ar, 


What ther 
diner ſity and 
taſiets, 


ſpacelertvs ſeparate Ni from the reſt, thathath a peculiar & ſingular nature: 


| regardof waight,being all either light or heauy. Apaine, in reſpeR of colour, 


| gardottheireffe and wholeſomneſſe, for ſome arc healihſome and profirable, 


CH AP. I. | 
| 


Ow lctvsenter into the conſideration of waters, 
>| andexamineafrer what meanes they are made; | 
fy --- | eyther as Ou/aſayth, 
NW 
Wl el 


Cleare was the fountaine bubling fromthe ſand, 
Daining with filuer ftlreames the freitfultland. 

Or as Yrrzil layth, 
where by nine channels with aroaring woyſe, 
The wrathfull ſea breakes through the mount in hie 
And drownes the fruitfull paſtures that are nie. 


Or as I findein my dcareſt /ux7or. 


And from Sicltan ſprings, 
E i & v 8 drawes bis wings. 


Ifanyreaſon candiſcouer their courſe; how ſo many huge floudes flecte along 
both day and night; why the one ſwell and waxe proud through winter wa- 
ecrs, other when asthereſt arc at the loweſt, are at their higheſt. In the meane 


wee will reſerue aday for him,but now wee will onely intreat of common wa- 
ters both coldand hote. In which weeare ro cuquire whether they ſpring ſo of 
their ownenatures,or whether they hauc other cauſes. Ofthereſt like wile wee 
will diſcourſe, which are eyther famous for their {auour, or forany other parci- 
cular profice: forſome helpe the eyes, ſome the nerues, ſonic heale deſperate 
and inveterateſickneſſes that are giuen overby the Phyfitions. Some thereare 
that heale vicers, ſomebciug drunke , fortific the internal] parts, and remedy 
theinfirmitiesof thelungs and ater inward veſſels. Some reftrayne and ſtop 
bloud : in bricfe, they arcnoleſle different intheir vſe,then in their ſauour. 


a. 
— 
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CHAP. IL 


ES LL waters are cyther ſtanding, or flow, or arecolleQed, or haue 
{AV divers veines, {ome are ſweete, ſome are various in taſte, other 
IT o< ſomcharſh orſalt,or fitte for medicine : ofwhich, wee lay, ſome 
- arcof brimſtone, ſome of yron, and ſome of allome. Theirfauour 

** ſheweth what their property is. They have beſides theſe many 


other differences, firſt in reſpe of touch, being eyther coldeor hote, rhen in 
ſome there arethat are pure, ſome troubled, blew andſhining. Likewiſein re- 


others aredeadly, and ſome there ate that conuerr into ſtone. Someare ſubcill 
and thin, others, thicke,fatte, andoyly; ſome nouriſh, ſome paſſe by without 
helping him any wayes that drinketh of them, ſome being drunke cauſe fecun- 


any. 
: 5 CHAP. 
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T he naturall Oneſtions. | 


2 He poſition ofthe place is the cauſe why eyther the water ſtan- 
| deth or floweth ; ir runneth when it paſſeth by ſtcepe and ben- 
ding places, intheplaine iris ſtill and tanding: ſometimes tby-a 
3H contrary Windit is driuenandcauſedto mount. Sometimes it 
6'25B is gathered rogether, and runnethnot : Itisengroſled by the | 
meanes ofſhowres,and isnaturall inreſpe@ of ber ſourſe, yetis there no cauſe 
to the contrary but that che water may ſpring and bee multiplied in one 
place. Which we obſerue in thelake Fucine into which all thoſe waters arede- 
rived that fall from the neigbouringmountaines: Beſides this,great and many 
hidden waters itcontaincth, which. obferue their colour, although the win- 
ter floudes flow into them. _.. 


CHAD It 


CHAP. ITIL 


 Irft of alltherefore let vs enquire howtheearth bee ſufficient to 
$ continue the courſe of ripers, from whence there iſſuerh ſo 
& much water: Wee wonder that the ſeas reeciue.notany encreaſe, 
; ) byreaſonof ſo many riuers that diſcharge themfelues into her. 

”2Y) & Andnoleſſcwondcrfull is it, thatthe earth feelech no alteration 
and damage by thoſe ſo .many wacersthatifluefrom it. What is it that bath 


ſo filled it, that ſhee can diſcharge ſo much out of his ſecrets, to furniſh ar all | 


times? what reaſon ſocuer wee have deliuered of Rivers; the ſame will wepro- | 
poſcas touching brookes and fountaines. - 1) 


—_— YN NT iron KT Ry ns 2 Þ % | 
CHAP. Vo Pe | 
2 Tuers thinke that the earth receiveth againe into. her whatlocuer 
2 waters ſhee hath ſent our,and that the ſeas encreale nor hereby, 
P becauſe they convert notthat whichftowerb inrorhem ro rhieir | 
2 vie, but dcliuer it our incontineptly: for the ſca-water by an 
vnknowne way paſſeth thorow the earth,and diſcoucreth it ſclfc 


againe, andthen ſecretly returneth, and.is irained;, aud depraurd in his pat- 


ſages,& beivg beaten byche divers ingates, and cavities of theearth,Jaics aſide |. 


ber ſaltnefle, and changeth the pravicy of herſaunrby peſſagethrough ſo ma- 
ny different channcls,and atlaſt becommethſweerwater. | | 
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$ Omethinke that, whatſocyer raine waters the earch, enterraineth; | 
24 do afterwardes fall againe into the ripers. Andro.firepghien tbeir | 
Mp : Opinion, they ſay, that there are very few rivers in thoſe countries 
D)Q where it ſeldome rayneth.. And therefore ſay they, the deſerts of 
My «Ethiopia are dric,and that there are few fountaines to bee found 
within the heart of 4f#:ce, becauſethe nature ofthe ayreisextreamely ML 
or 


809 


Oftheir ſituatl- 
on. 


Whence iſſue ſo 
many waiers as 
wee ſee. 


If the earth gi- 
ueth and receie 
ucth the waters. 


If raines be the | 


efpient eauſe of 


waltrs. 
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Laciu Annaus Seneca L 18.3, 
for the moſt part it is alwayes Summer. T heſe paces then that haue ney. | 
ther herbes oor trees, bur are ſandy are very little, or never watered with 
raines, Which if they fall they ſodainely dr.nke vp. But contrariwiſe it is 
well knownethat Germany and Frence and /talietheir neighbeur abound in 
ſprings andrivers, becauſe they hauc a moiſt aircyand a ſummer, that is not 


wikhout raine. 


£ i 
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| aan Hou ſceft that many thinges may bee vrged againſt this opini- 
The refutetion Fl on: Firſt, I who amavery diligent digger of vincycards, af- 
in ea w AKFR fiimecib's vntothee, that there is no raine ſogreatthat wetteth 
theearth abouc tenne foot deepe. Allthe humidity confumeth 
| it (elfe in the vpper cruſt thereof, and deſcendeth not to the 
lower parts : howthen can the raine furniſh the rivers with water when as 
it doth but wettc the vpper partof the earth. The greater parthercot is car- 
riedinto the ſea by the channels of rivers. The earth drinketh vp a very lit- 
tle, and keeperh ic not,foreyrher ſhee is drie and conſumeth that which tal- 
leth vpon her, oris wet, refuling that which the heauen roo lauiſhly pow- 
reth vpon her. Andtherefore rivers increaſe not vponthe firſt raines, by rea- 
ſon chat the drie earth drinketh it all vp. Moreover, are there not riuers that 
iffue out of rockes and mountaines? What increaſe ſhould the raynes giue 
them that (ireame along the rockes, and find nor any earth ro ſtay vpon?Adde 
hereunto, that in drie boerintbol pits which aredigged two or three hun- 
dreth footdeepe, there are found ſources of living waters in a depth, whie- 
ther the water cannot penetrate; ſo that You may know thatthere is no cele- 
ſtiall or reſerued hamour there but onely pure and (EN Af, This very 
argument reſuceth the opinion of thoſe that alleadge that ſome fountaines are 
ſcene to caſt out water on the toppesof mouuraines; whence it appearetl;,that 
waters mount vp on high,or that they are produced there, conſidering that all 
raine-water falleth downewards. 
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| CEE Juers tkinke that asinthe exterior part of the earth many vaſt m4- 


& 


That the waters | | [ASNYSriſhes extend themſclues, beſides great and navigable lakes ; and 
495, 069-06 $1 [3227 f& as the ſeas are ſtretched out thorow the huge ſpaces of earth, and 
Under the earth, | $3) G At) ire infuſed into the vallies, ſo the interior parts of theeatth ound 

v3 in ſweet waters,aud that they flow no eff: then the Occan,andthe 
J armes thereof dorh with vs, nay rather ſo much the larger, the morerhe earth 
ſtretcheth ouron high: and therefore from that deepe abundance the riuers 
procecde and are deriucd, which why wondreſt thou that che earth feelethrhem 
notwhen they are raken from her,wlien as the Ocean hath no ſeoſe of them | 


when they are added rothem. 
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| L1B.3. T be naturall Queitions, 
T CHAP. I X. 


L F Ome like of this cauſe: T hey lay that the carth hath ſome ſecret 
[6 G1FJ cauitiesin her, and much ſpirits which neceſfarily waxecold, be- 
p 9 ing opprefſed with a waightic obſcutitie, ar lengethbecomming 
ſlow and without motion, and finally changerh it ſelfe into wa- 

dT ter. Euenas thechangeof aire is the cauſe of ſhadow atnongft 
vs, ſointhe carththe aire producerh the water. It cannot long timeconcinue 
aboue vs, becauſe it is waightic and ſtill, Sometimes it is arreuared by the 
Sunne, ſometimes it is diſſipated by the windes, by meanes whereof we ſee, thar 
there are great ſpaces'betweene raines. But all that which is vader earth, to 
make theaire turne intorwater is alwaies the ſame, perpetuall obfcuritie, conri- 
nuali cold, vnexerciſed thickneſle, alwayes therefore will theſe yeeld cauſesro 
founraines and flouds : if wee agree that the carth is murable, yet all thar ſhee 


Dj 


ſhall rhruſt forth is thickned, becauſe iris not conceiucd by a pureand tree aire, 


and conſequently is ſodainly converted into water. 


——J 


CHEF ©. 


Ou ſee now the firſt cauſes, how waters ate bred vnderthe earth: 


W ter, waterof aire, fireofaire, aire of fire. Why therefore ſhould 

} not earth bee made of water, and water of earth? which if it bee 
QC © changeableinto anything,may beechanged into'water, nay moſt 

of all intoir. Both of them reſemble one an other, both of them are heagie and 
thick, and ate lodged together inthe Center ofthe'world. Earth is made of wa- 


of 


But when chou ſecſt how great they are , conſider againe from how great a 
thing they come. Againe,thou wondreſt that although ſome float inceſſantly, 
and others flic with a marvailous ſwiftneſſe, yer nevier haue they want of new 
water, And what wilt thou fay,that whereas the windes impell the aire, yer: 
notwithſtanding it faileth in no part being not carried ina certainechanneltas 
Riuers, but turning by a ſodaine and ſpacious motion through this vaſt extent 
of the heauens? Artthou not amaſed to ſee that there 1s not one drop of water 
left,after ſomany billowes that haue beaten againſt the rocks,and ſhores, There 
is nothing deficient that returneth into it ſelfe, The elemeritsdoe nothingetſe 
but turne and returne. That which the one looſeth, the other getteth : And 
natureexamineth her partsas it were-in a ballance,for feare leattifthere were 
toolittle onthe one (ide, and too mach on the ather, the world-ſhould fall in- 
roruine, All chingsare in all things, not only the aire paſſeth into the clement 
of fire, butis never without fire, Takeaway hear from it, it willfreeze, it will 
growthick, and hard : T heaireischinged into wmer, yetin-fuch ſortthar be- 
fore that time it was not without humour. Both' aire and waterare made by 
earth , yetis ſhee ncuer lefſe without water then withoutaire. And therefore 
the paſſage through both the one and the other is more ealie, becauſe ſheeis al- 
readie intermixed with thoſe elements through which ſhce muſt paſſe. The 
carth then hath humiditie, and this ſhee expreſſeth. Shee hath the aire like- 


nature. 
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Adde hereunto alſoif thou wilt, T hat all is made of all, aire of wa- 


CHAP. 


ter, and why ſhould not water be made of carth ? Bur there are great Riuers: | 


wiſe, which is thickned by the ſhadow of winterscold, to the intent to pro- | 
| duce humiditie: Shee is changeable into humour,and victh her owne 
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Whether water 
proccede from 
the earib, 


Of the tranſmu- 
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CHU FE XL 


DF Hat, therefore ſaicſt thou, if the cauſes be perpetuall wherebyRi- 
/@  ucrs and fountaines riſe, why are they ſamt;mes dried and fore- 
| rimes iſſuc from thoſe places where they; were not.} Oftimes 
- their paſſages are interccpted by the, trembling and motion of 
|  theearth; ang ruinescutof theſe iflues,, and by reſtrayning the 
waters enforce them to ſeeke new patlages, yea and to enforce their way orelſe 
ro breake torth their way in another place by rcaſon, of ſome carthquake, It 
fallcth out almoſt ordinarily amongſt vs, that the Rivers that haye loſt their 
bed firſt ſpread themſelues,and afterwards hauing loſt their way do that which 
Theophra;tus faith, hapned in the Mountaine called Corycus,in which, after an 
carthquakethere brake forth diuers tountaines that were not diſcouercd be- 
forc.But ſome thinke that by diucrs other intervenient accidents the waters are 
deriued and drawne from their accuſtomed courles. T he time hath been when 
there was no watcr to bee found inthe mountayne Hemus, but when as the 
French mcn being belieged by Ca//ander had retyred themſelues into thoſe 
parts, and had curdownethe woods, there appeareda great quantitieof water 


which the trees had retayned for their aliment : which being cut downe, that 


hiimour that was wont to bee conſumed in nouriſhing them beganneto ſpread 
itſelfe, Thelike, ſaith he, hapned alſo about Magneſia. But if I may ſpeake 


' withoutany offence to Theophreſtws, this matter is vnlikely, For the moſt part 


thoſe placesthatare ſhadowed are fulleſt of water, which would not come to 
aſſe if the trees dryed vp the moiſture, that haue their nouriſhment fo neare : 
he the force of Riuers ſpringeth from beneath and hath farre moreextent and 


humour then therootes cancontaine. Furthermore, the trces that are. lopped 


deſerue more humour, not only to maintayne their being, but alſo for their in- 
creaſe. T he ſame man ſaith that about Arcadia, which was a Citie:in Creete, 
the Fountaines and Lakes dryed vp, becauſe the Citic was ruined, and theland 
ceaſed to be manured: bur atter it beganne to be huſbanded, the waters retur- 
ned againe. Py reaſon of this dryneſle they thinke that the earth is hardned, 
and that remayning vymanured, it could not yeeld forth water. Whence com- 


| meth ittherefore that we ſee many fountaincs in the Deſartsand thoſe places 


thatare no wayes putin vic? In bricte, wee finde that there are many places in 
duers Conntrics which have been tilled vp by reaſon ot thoſe watersthat have 
beene foundin them; and that other ſome haue not begunne to makefhiew of 
ſources, becauſe they hauc not beene huſbanded. For by this ſhalt thou vnder- 
Ntand that itis not raine-water that preſently deriucth from a fountaynethoſe 


| vaſt flouds,thar are fir to beare great (hips ot burthcn,becaule that botb'in win- 


ter and ſommer theſc flouds haye their cquall courſc from the beginning vnto 


the. ending. Raine may make a torrent, but not a R juer, that fireameth and. 


floterh with an equall tide bhctwixt his 


brincks and bancks. T he raines make 
net the water, but cxcite the ſame. a 
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5=3FEr vs (if ir feeme good vnto thee) cxaminerthis matter more near- 
£2 iy, andthou ſhalt ſeethat thou art far-fromithy reckaniwg if thou 
208) conlider the true originall of riucrs : vndoubredlyit is he aboun- 
tz danceofperpetuall water, and ſuch asneuerdrieth vp, that isthe 
+ cauſeof a Riner, If therefore you aske nec how'warer is made, 
[ will intreat you alſo to anſwere mehow aire or earth is made?iftherebe foure 
clementsa man cannotaske of thee whence waters, for itis the fourth:part of * 
nature: why therefore wondreft thou that ſogreat a portion of Nature tay al- | 
waies ſpread ſomtfing ont of it ſelfe; Eucn as theaire which the fourth part 
ofthe world moucth the winds, ſo the warer moueth brookes atdriuers: itthe 
winde bea flowing aire,cucry River isa flowing water. I hauegiuen him-ſut- 
ficient force, ſince I have giuen him the name of anclement: for thou knoweſt 
that that which proceedeth from it cannot faile. my | 
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AR Ater, as Theles ſaith, is the ſtrongeſt of all the Elements, and in his | 
opinion it isthe firſt, becauſethatall things hape beenc created of 
WWE water. For welikewiſe are either of the ſame opinion,or iumpe 
MEE inthe concluſion. For we fay thatir isthe firethat.occupicth the 
; * world, and conucrteth all things into himſelfe; which vaniſhing 
and being gathered into ir felfe, and afterwards being extin&t, there remaineth 
nothing inthe nature ofthings but water, andthatin fire the hope of the fu- 
tore world isinclofed : ſo the fire is the beginning of-the world, and water the | 
ending. Docft thou wonder that Rivers may alwaics iſſue fromthis Element, | 
which was in ſtead of all, and out of which all things were ?: This humourin 
the diſpoſition of all things was reduced to the fourth, and: ſo-placcd, thar ir 
might ſuffer both to produce flouds, riuers, and fountaines. That which fol- 
loweth is a fooliſh opinion of Thalcs, for hee ſaith that the globeof theearth is 
ſuſtained by water, and carriedafterthe manner of a boat, and fluctuatcth in his 
mobilirie,and ſuch time as heis ſaid totremble, it isnottherforeto be wondred 
at: thar there is ſufficient water to make Rivers, conlideringthatall the world: 
isin water. But hiſſe away and contemne this old opinion, For thowart not to 
thinke that water entereth by certaine creuiſes into this world ; and worketh 


out a pompe. - 
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OE, Cas Xn evi pw 
wi He Egyptians made foure elements, and then of eucty. one of 
SY them two male and female. They. ſuppoſe the aire to; bee the 
TI male becauſe it is-winde, female becaule it- is abſcureand fill, 
©) T hey call fire maſculine, becauſeirburneth with aflamie; femi- | 
SIEES ninc,becauſe itihineth withouchurting by couching; The ftron- } 
ger earth they call male, as forexample, ſtoncs;and rocks:they aſligne the name | 


of female, to that which is manuable and fit tobe etnployed.”+- .. | 
; CHAP.| 
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CHAP. XV. 


4D Hence isthe Sea? Erom the beginning it was ſomade, hee bath 
| YG vaincs whereby he is impelled, and floweth. ' Asthe wayof the 


PAP (cais vaſtand hidden, ſo isthatofthe milder waters, which no 
WS courſe of any river whatſoeucr may drie vp. T hereafon of the 
| forcesof the lame is hidden. T hereiſſuethno more fromit then 
there is ſuperfluitic; we approve ſome of theſe opinions, butconſider beſides | 
theſe, that which enſuerh. I conſent that theearth is gouerned by Naturegand 
| that ithath ſome reſemblance with our bodies, wherein thereare vainesand ar- 
ecries, the onetocontainethe bloud, the other the ſpirit. Inthe carth likewiſe 
thereare ſuch waics, whereby the water runneth, and hers, whereby the 
winde whirlcth, whict Nature hath ſo formed according to. the reſemblance 
of our bodies, that our Anceſtors hauc called them vaines, whichare the ſour. 
ces of waters, But as in vs, beſides the vaines, there are diuers ſorts of humors, 
eithcr neceſſaric, or ſupcrfluqus and flincking. T he braines forthe head, the 
marrow torthe bones, the musklcs, the excrementsof the cyes, the nerues in 
the ioynts to procurca more caſie motion: ſo are there diuers ſorts of humigi- 
tic found inthecarth. Some being ripened, arc hardened as mettals, amongſt 
which auarice hath digged vp gold and (iluer. T herearcothers likewiſe which 
arcchanged into ſtone. In ſome placestheearth and water melt themſclues,as 
welec in Bitumen, aclammie,limic, and pitchic ſubſtance,and jn others. T his is 
the cauſe of watcrs thar are bred according to the ordinance of Nature. But as 
inour bodics, ſooftentimesinthe earth the -humours are corrupted, cither a 
ſtroake, or ſome ſhaking, or the age of the place, or cold, or heate offence Na- 
ture: ſoa ſulphurous carth will draw a certaine humour, which ſometimes will | 
| Dizers humidi- | continuclong, ſometimes little. Eucn as therefore in our bodies when a vaine 
| rac _ = _ 1s opcned, the bloud floweth ſo long, vntill there beno more, or vntill the ori- 

' | ficeofthe pricke be ſhur, and hath acicatriſc ; or inany other ſort the bloud be 
ſtopped: in ſuch ſortin the carth; when the-vaines of the ſame arcopen, the 
brooks or rivers ſpread themſclues. That only is ro be conſidered how grear the 
orifice is,and how the water is conſumed: ſometimesit 15 dried vp by ſonicim- 
pediment, ſometimes it vniteth it ſefe, as it were, in a cicatriſe, and followerh 
that way which ſhe hath made: ſometimes this maſſe of carth, which, as wee- 
ſaid,is immutable,ceaſcth to conuert the bumiditie into nutriment: ſometimes. |. 
rhe conduitsthat aredricd are hiled againe, cither in aſſembling their owne | 
forces, or gathering it from others. For oft-rimes thoſe things that are void, be- 
ing ſctnecre vnto thoſethings that are full, draw the humor from them, which 
palleth eaſily into another thing. Oftentimes theearth dricthiir (elfe,and after- | 
wards bccommeth moiſt. T hc ſame falleth out vnder carth, which happeneth 
inthe clouds, that the carth thickeneth her ſelfe, and engendereth an humidity 
ſo waightic, that ſhe can no longer containe it, Oftentimes ſhe gathereth athin 
and diſperſed liquor like vnto dew, which is gathercd from divers places into 
one. T hoſe Maſters that make fountaines, call it the ſwear of the earth, betarflc 
thatcertainedroppes arc expreſſed thorow the ſtraitnefle of the plact, or arc 
drawne by cunning. Inthis place there needeth much humiditie for a little 
ſource.Bur as touching the greater riucrs, they proceed from very great-caules 
and conceptions, ſometimes they flow mildely, if the water hathonely carried 
| herſelfe by her owne waight: ſometimes with vehemencic and great noiſe, jf 
the aire be intermixed and puſh it forth. rl |] 
| | 
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Vt why are ſome fountaines for ſixc houres ſpace full, and ſixe 
houres drie. It were but labour loſt ro name ali thoſe riuers A wing 
which ſwell fordiyers monthes, and arc ſmall for ccrtaine other. | fountames, and 
þ 1* 15 not now necdfull toſecke outa reaſon for eucry one in par- rg. ma 
*GFrR"C  yejhr, ſince T'mayyecrld the fainetcaſon for alfriversingene- | rizers in certais 

rall. Even asthe quarran agur commetnh aran/houre, the gout hathacertaine | /*4/#% 

| rerme, and purgatioti, if norhing hinderit, keepeth his critqueEday,and female | 
{ producerh her fruit in a prefixed time: ſo the waters have their pauſes bothro 
ebbe and flow. Bar ſome ſpaces'/ate lefle, and: therefore more notable, fome 
greater and no eſſe cerraine. Whythould a man wonder hereat; when asthou 
leſt the arder of things diſpoſed by degrees, according todſhgnations. The | 
Winter hath alwaieskept his cor e. The Summeris warmed in due time. The 
changes of Autumne and Spring obſerue their vſuallcuſtomes : both the Sol. 
ſticeand /EquinoQium have reference to their dayes. Vnder carth the Lawes 
of Nature are leſfe knowne vnto'vs, yet arethey'nor eſſe ccrtaine. Below,thou 
ſeeſt as much vnder carth as aboue. 'For there are there,moft ſpacious dens; in- 
finite and great retreates, and large ſpaces betweene the mountaines thar are 
hanged heereand there. Thereare a numberofbollowes and bottomleſle pits 
that have ſwallowed vp whole Cities, and hauehidden firangeruinesintheir 
depthes. Theſecaues are full of aire, (for there isnothing voidiin the vniuers) 
2ndin ſpacious andobſcure pooles, likewiſe, there breed certiinecreatures (al- 
though confuſed and deformed) asif engendredin a blind and far aire, andin 
waters oucrgrowne with mud, divers of which arc blindeas Moales,and Rats, 
that are bred vnder ground, who want light, becauſe they have no need there- 
of. From thence likewiſe, as Theophra#us thinketh, fiſies ate drawne forth in 


ſome places. | 


WT 2. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Hereare many things in this place which come vnto thy minde, | 4/ier ſon di- 
which a man may termeafter a merrie ſort, both incredulous and | 7/41 % tam 
* fabulous, that a-man ſhould goeand filh with his pick-axe, and | led vanities 
not with nets and hookes. ] expe that ſonie one ſhould p0Ca _ am 
cz fiſhing in the ſea. Butwhy may not fithes as well haunt vpon the Prflof their 
earth, as wetrauerſe the ſcas? In the end wee will change/ our abode. Doeſt | 1h. 
thou wonder at that which I have ſpoken ? How farre more incredible arethe 
workes of exceſſc and difſolution,as often as ſhelift to falſifie and ſurmount Nz- 
ture? Fiſhes ſwimmein the chamber,and vnder the very tablethe fiſh is taken, 
that is dreſſed and ſerved in preſently tothe table. A Barbel hewly taken $nor 
delicate enough, if it dieth not intheir bands thatare invited to'dinne. They 
are ſhut vp, ferucd in,and ſhewed in pots ofglafſe;atwhich time men take plea- 
lurein their colour, when they are readie to die; which is chinged diverfly, 
when as the fiſh beginneth ro waxe weake, and beateth her ſelfero death by 
little and lictle. Some they kill in Gram, or pickle, and dreſſe them living, 
Whencearethoſcthen that thinke itimpoſlible that a filh ſhould live vnder | 
the carth, and be digged out, and not taken ? How incredible would this ſeeme | 
| | Z1t vnto | 


ee eee an 


Lucius Annaws Seneca. 
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' vntothem, thata fiſh ſwimmes in pickle, and thatit was not killed for ſupper, 
but in the middeſt of ſupper, and made much ſport, and fedthe eyes betore it 
ſatisfied the belly. | 
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CHAP. XVIII. | > 
Hecontaveeh | JO 8 Ec v5 give ouer this diſpute, and ſuffer me to cenſure this exceſſe. 
bi reproofe «- | i [as © I bereisnothing more faire, fayclt chou,thento ſee a Barbel die. 
gainft mene ex- | W@ In Art ſuchtimeas the ftrugleth for lite, firftthere appeareth a red- 
| _ Af neſſe, and afterwards {he is covered all with palencſſe, which are 

CR. equally varied, and the face of; the colour is yncertaine berwixt : 
| lifeand death. O long idleneſle of (leepie and ſluggiſh. diffolution : roo late 
hath ſhe beenc awakened, too late hath ſhe knowne, that ſhe wasdeprivedand. 
defrauded of ſogreat agood. Yet fiſher-mencnioyed this ſogreat and goodly 
| ſpectacle, hauing the meanesto ſee ſucha fiſh dead and ſodden for their table. 

We wondered to [ce them fo daintie,that they would not touch the fiſh;except 

it were taken the ſame day, which as they laid, ſhould caſte of the ſeait ſelte. 

T herefore; were they carricd in poſte, and 1neuery ſtrecte whole companies 

made way for rippicrs, that puffing and crying our as they ranne, to make way. 

But to what hcight is exceſſe growne vnto ? TT hat fiſh that is caught and killed 

ro day isreputed rotten, I will nottrbſt thee with a matcer of ſo great impor- 

rance, I will haue it brought mealiuc, and I will ſec it die, The ftomackes ot the 

belly-gods/are ſoazcd with this loathing, that they cannot raſtea fiſh, except 

they hauc feenc it ſwimming, and dying at their banquets, T he morethat ex- 

ceſſe and furious deſires of ſuperfiuities madethem ingenious, themore alſo 

didtheir furie contemningall vſuall matters, inuent daily ſome new lubtiltie 
and magnificence. We have heard it ſpoken, that intimes paſi,that the Barbe] 
' that was taken amongſt rockes, and in ſtony places, was a daintie diſh.Butnow 
we heare them ſay thar there is nothing more pleaſing,then to ſeea Barbel die, | 
Giue meethe glaſſe-bodicinto my hands, that I may ſecirleape and quwer. 
Whenit hath been much and longrtimepraiſed, it is ſuddenly takcenout of that 
clecre fiſh:poole, then cuery one as he is cunninger ſhewes his opinion. See 
how this rednes appeareth more tinured then Vermelion. Behold what vains 
he diſcouereth on his (ides, you would ſay his belly were of blovud? Whatcleare 
and blew colour hath hediſcouered at one time. Now he ſtretched out him- 
ſelfe, and becommeth pale and of one colour. But amongſt all theſedevilſers, | 
you ſhall findenone of them that will fit by his friend that lies a dying,no man 
will have the heartro ſee his father yecld vp theghoſt, although be hath wiſhed 
| his death heartily. Who is he amongſt all theſe govrmands, that followetha 
| dead man of his amily ro the fire. He will abandon his parents and friends at 
| thelaſt houre, yet notwitſtanding they aſſemble themſclues together to ſee a 
' dying fiſh? For in their opinion there is nothing more faire. I.cannot cbule, 
| butgird atthem ſometimes, and vic ſome tart and rude termes in reſpeRt of 
| theſe men, who when there 1s any queſtion of kitchin-worke, are not content 
| withtheirteeth, throats, and bellies to feed their exceſle, except they ſurſet 
| with theireyes. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 


$ Ve co returne vnto my purpoſe, take this fora certaine argu- | 
B mear, thatin the hollow places of theearth, there is a great a- | 7a one, 
YÞ bundanceofhidden waters that breed much corrupt and mud» | tbe earth, 

SEP dy fiſh, which ifat any tiwethey breake forth , bring with them | - 

an immcaſurable troope of fiſhes horribleto ſight,andfilthy and 
vawholcſomein taſte; truely atſuch time as a great quantity ofthis water is 
ſued out ot the earth in the country of Care, neere to the City of Lorin: all 

they died whoſocuer did cate of thoſe fiſhes that were drawne out of that Ri- | 

ver which beforerime was vnknown.Neither is this to bee wondred at; for | refiten: fer 

ſuch fiſhes as theſe, becauſe they had beene long time ſhut vp,were become | 74.»y. 

great, fat and long, bur ſlimy and feturcd in the darkeneſſe, and had neuer ſeen | 

thelight, whence commeth the wholcſomenes of all viuals. T hat fiſhes may. 
breedein the hollow of the earth, it appeareth becauſe that Ecles arc taken in 
hidden places, in troubled waters and pits which yeeld a meate of hard digeſti- 
on, by reaſon of their ſluggiſhneſle, eſpecially when they are taken in thoſe 
places where thereis ſo much mudde,as they may wholy bury themſclues ther- 
in: ſo then the earth hath not onely;vaines of water, which by their currenc 
may make rivers, bur alſo floudes of great:extent, whereof ſome runne al- 
wayes vnderneath the carth, vntill ſuch time as they diſchargerhemſelues in 
ſome gulfe, ſome appeare vnder ſome Jake. And who knoweth nor thar 
there are certaine pooles which appeare without bottome? whereto rendeth 
this > ro ſhow that the great riuers hauea continuall matter to maintain them, 
whoſe extremitics arenot to be touched as they may be inſprings & fountains. 
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CHAP. X X. 


3 Nd why bavewatersdiuers taſtes? for foure cauſes. The firſt is.| ,,,..,-., 
> - of the earth thorow which the waters are carried, The ſecond, by | the divers /«. 
reaſon oftheagreement andconueniency of the ſame. Thethird, | 4% of waters, 
of ayre Which is transformed into water. The fourth of cor- 
| * ruption whichhapneth vpon divers occaſions. Theſe cauſes giue 
divers ſauors and properties ynto waters. Theſe giue the vertue to heale in- 
irmities, theſe yeeldea Rinking dampeand a peſtilent vapour, the lightnes or 
heauineſſe,or roo much heate or colde. Itimporteth alſo to know whether 
' they paſſe by the vaines of ſulphure, nitre or birume. If they bec corrupred by 
| lome dangerous minerals, aman cannot drinke of them without the hazard of 


| bislife. Thereforcir is that Oxid fayth: : | 


The Cicones hawe ſach afloud that being drake deth change, Examples of 
Their bowle that do drinke to ſlowe,all elſe to marble ſirange. | nathan. 


This is a medicine, and hath a mud ofchart nature,that it both agglutinaterh 
| andhardneth that whercupon itis applied. Euen as the duſt of theterritory 
of Pruzzel if it toucheth this wateris turned into ſtene; ſe contrariwiſe this 
| Water if it toucheth any thing that is ſolide, it cleaveth, and is affixed thereun- 
| to. Thenceis it that ſuch things as arecaſt into this lake,areforthwith drawn 
Z #43. - - out | 
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Whence procec- 


Of the Ocean 
created"in the 
bezinning of the 
wo, id 


| 
| 
| a 
. Stumbles as if pure wine had made him fall. 
| | 
| 
| 


deth the/e divers 
effefts in waters, 


: 


/ out as hard as ſtone. Thelike whercoffalleth out in ſoive places of 7r:/y, whe. | 


| ther you caſt a reed or the leaues of trees into the ſame, thou ſhalt draw then; 


ſulphurous waters are hardned and congealed abouttheir channels.and pipes. , 


| ſaith ; | ran IF 
| G-qwes furious or elſe fals to Lethargie. | 4 


kenneſle vntill ic bee dried is madneſſe, and by theweightihereot driverh him 
that is drunkeintofleepe: ſo the ſulphurous verrue. of this water bath fome-+ 
more powertull venome init by meanes of the corrupted ayre, wheice fol- 


which who fo drinkes although his drawzht be [mall, 
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CHAP. X XI. 


WF” Hey that hauc lookt downe intoſorre deepe guiſes, doe dic, fo: 
þ &Y ſodaineis the venome which killeth thoſe birdes that doe but. 
VIZ, flic ouer ir, ſuchis the ayre,and ſuch theplace from whence this 3 
GS deadly water diftilleth. But if the venome of that ayre and place. 
CIFARED be lefle vehement, the cuill alſo is in ſome ſort lenificd, it onely 

debilitatcth the nerues,and tupificth them, as it were with drunkenneſlc. Net-/| 
ther doe I wonder, that the place and ayre doe infect the waters, !and maketh 

' them like vnto thoſe regions, by which, and from which thev come: Theſa- 
' or of the paſture appearcth in the milke, and the force of the wine is cxtant. ! 
| inthe vineger; there is nothing that bath not lometalte of that from whenceit | 


was taken and bred. | 


| 
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CHAP. XX 1 


FN other kind there is of water alſo, that as we thinke had his be- 

ANY ginning with the world, which it it be eternall, ſos this likewiſe, 
TAE and ifit hath any beginning, itlikewiſe hath a beginning with him. 

{ jd Aske you me what this is? It is the Ocean with ai] thoſe other ſeas, 
that eyther flow fromit, or waſh the borders of it, Some arco! 

opinion that certaine rivers,(whoſe narure cannot bee expreſſed )haue hadtheir | 
beginnings withthe world,as fer and Ni{us, and other ſpacious floudes, and 

ſuch as a man cannorreckon inthe ranke of others, nor drive them from the 

ſame ſource; | 


e 
5 
v 


Lucius Annzus Seneca.  L1s.. | 
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It hath the like force that wine hath, but more vchement: for cucn as drun-'j 


loweth cyther fury or lethargie, the ike euill hath the riuer Lyneeſliee, IL 
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The naturall Queſtions. 
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2: His is thereforethe diuiſion of waters, according to ſome mens | ,.; 

ISY opinions. After thelc there areceieſtiall waters, which the clouds = ve una 

9 powre downe from aboue.. Amongſt the terreſtriall waters, 
there are ſome (if 1 may ſo ſpeake it) taat ſwim and low aboue 
the earth, otherſome there bee that are hidden, whereof wee 


have yceldedareaſon. 


CHAP. XXILIIL. 


XY Owethereare that yeeld divers reaſons why certaine waters are | »1y tte are 
4$8N=e hotc,andothers ſo boyling, thatthey can bee of novic, except | bote waters. 
an) they be cooled by the ayre, or tempered by the mixture of colde 
js, 5 water. Empedocles thinketh that the water is hote by thoſe fires 
| which the carth couercth and concealcth in diuers places, cſpeci- 
| ally if they runne vnder that ſoyle by which they take their paſſage, Wee are 
wont to make certaine Dragons and Serpentines,and diuers other faſhions of 
veſſels,in which wefaſten diuers little pypes ofthin braſle bending downwards, 
' tothe end that the water diſtilling and turning oftentimes before the fire, may 
get iſſue in ſuch ſpace oftime wherein it may cake heate.. It therefore entrerh 
colde,andfloweth outhote. Empeadocles is ofthis opinion, that the ſame is done 
vnder the carth, to whoſe opinion they condiſcend whoſe bathes are warmed 
without fire. A warme ayre isinfulcd thereunto,which ſerueth in ſteade of * 
fic. Thisrunnivg throughthe pypes warmeth the walles and veſlcls of the 
bath, as iffire bad beene er neere vnto it. In briefe, the colde water is by this 
meanes changed into hote, neither doth the cuaporation draw any ſauour, be- 
cauſe itpaſſeth thorow cloſed andcoueredplaces.Some thinke that theſe wa- 
ters that eyther paſſe by or enter theſe places that are full of ſulphure, draw 
J | theirheate by the benctire ofthe matter thorow which they pale, which ap- 
J | pearethby cheirſmeil and raſte; for they yeeld thequality ofthematter which 
J | hath warmed them; and leaft thou thouldeſt wonder atthis accident, powre 
mce but water vpon quicklime,and it will burne. 


CHAP. XXV. 


& Iuers watersare deadly which neither offend in odour nor in |, / 
® raſte. About Nouacrs in Arcadiathereis a river which the in- r Manny 
habirants oftheplacecall Styx which decciueth ſtrangers, be- 
cauſe bothin ſight,andin ſme!l, itreſembleth others, ſuch as | 
| "EY & arcthe poyſonsof moſt cunning poyloners, which cannot bee 
diſcoucredbut by death: butthis water whercot I haue ſpoken a lirtle betore | 
 corrupteth with incredible ſwiftneſſe,neitheris there any remedy forir,becaulc | 
| that as ſooneas it is drunken, itthickneth and hardneth as plaſter doth in the f 
Water, and cloſerhvp the bowels. There is likewiſc acerraine venemous Wa | ,,, 
| ter in Theſſaly about Ter pe, which both wilde beaſtes and all kind of cartel] doc 
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| thoſe things that are heard. T hereareno trees that grow about it, nor any | 
hcarbcs bur it killeth them. In ſome Rivers there is a wonderfull properric. 
For ſome of theſe there are, which being drunke doe tinEture and die the flocks 
of ſheepe, and within a very ſhort ſpace thoſe that were blacke carrie white 
wooll ; and thoſe that came with white ficecesreturne with blacke. The like 
effects likewiſc haue two Rivers in Beotia,whereofthe one is called Melus,that 
is to fay,blacke by rea ſon of his operation, yet both of rheſc iſſue from the ſame 
| Jake,though they haue diffcrent efteRs. In Macedonia likewiſe, as Theophraftus 
Pliny calethit | {;irh,there 15a floud, whitherto they that deſire to haue white ſheepe drive 
— {= | their flockes, which thelonger they hauc drunke,the more deep] yare they dy- 
| ed andturncd into white : but if they hauc neede ofa brownecolour,they hauc 
a ready and free Dicr, forthey driue the ſame flocke to the loud Cerona, 1 
haue modcrne authors that write that there is a Riuer in Galatia, that blacketh 
all that which is tteeped in it, that in Capadocia there is another that changeth 
thecolour of horſes onely (and not other beaſts)cauling their haires to be ſpat- 
red with white. It1s well knowne that there ſome Jakes that beare them vp, 
\ 6-1 op | Who cannot {ivim. T here was in Sicily,and at this day thercis in Siriaa pond, 
| chects.. j1 | on tae top whereof whole bricks doe ſwim,and although heavie things becalt 
: | intothe ſame, yet can they not ſinke vnto the bottome. And'the cauſe hereof 
is very manifcſt. Weigh me athing whatſocuerit be, and counterpoiſe it with 
water,ifthe watcr be more waightie it will beare vp the thing that is lighter 
then it ſeife,and will raiſe the fame aboue her the more lighter it is, and that 
which is more waighric will diſcend. But if the waight of the water, and thc 
| thing thou cqunterpoiſeſt with it be cquall,ſhe ſhall notdrawit to the bottom, 
| 


neyther ſhallir wholly {wim aboue the water, bur it ſhall be carried on cucn 
' withthe water, but thali ſwim as it were halte drowned,and cminent in no part. 
| Thence commeth it that ſome pieces oftymber ſometimes float wholly abouc 
the water, othcrſome arc halte within the water,and others (inke tothe bottom. 
| For when as the waight ofthe wood and water are cquall, and thar the one 


* 


' thing yeelderh in no ſort tothe other that which is more watghty difcendeth, 
| and that which is lighteris carried onthe top of the water. But we eſteeme the 
| heauie and light,not accordingto our owne eſtimate, but in compariſon of the 
| thing that ſhould carrieand beare vp the ſame. When as theretore the water 

O/Rencs endo. is heauicr then the body of a man or a ſtone, ſhe ſuffercth not that which is more | 

m1 (2 ata | Jighterto [inke vnto the bottom. \Whenceitcommerth to pale that the ſtones 

"a for 428 | themſelues float vpon the watce, yea, cuen thoſe that are hardeſt & moſt ſolid. 
| Forthere are many Pummice ſtones & ſuch as arc lighr,wherofcertain Iſſands 

in Lydia arccompoſed, the which for thiscauſe ſwimme in the Sea, if a man 
| will belecue Theophraſius. For mincowne part my {cIfe haye ſeenean Iſlaad 

—_— in the lake of Cutilias that floated, another in the lake of Vadimona, 

1. of cuttzas, | another inthe Jake of Station, ſwimming vpon the water. The Ifland of 

Cutilias hath trees and hearbes growing on it, although the warer beareth 

it wp: and is driuen hither and thither, not onely by a ſtrong winde, 

but by cuery gentlegale whatſoeuer, Neyther remaineth it eyther by day or 
night in oneplace,ſo moveable is it vpon euery breath of winde. There are 
two cauſcs hereof: the waight ofthe medicinable water,& conſequently more 
heauic ; andthe matter of the Iſle which 1s apt to be carried , which harh no ſo- 

lid bodic, although it nouriſh trees, For happily thefat hnmor.raketh holdot, 

and bindeth together thelighter trunkes,and thoſe leaues that arc ſcattered in 


the lake, T hereforc although there be ſome ſtones in the ſame, yer ſhalt _ | 
; | nde ! 
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 findethem ſpongic and hollow, ſfuchas thoſe are which a thicke water colle- 


engendered of the fome that is made by the excrements of the water, that ga- 
therthemfeluesrogether. T hat thing of neceſhtie muſt be light, which is 
made ofanother thing that is windie and voyde. There are ſome ſecrets wher- : 
ofa man can yceld no reaſon; as why the water of Nilus maketh women truit- 
full,in ſuch ſort thatit hath opened and diſpoled to conception the matrice of 
ſome women, that harh been cloſed by long ſterrilitie; why likewiſe ſome wa- 
ters in Lycia retaine the ſeede concerted by women, who had their matrice c- 
ucr open.For mine own part,] number theſe things amongft thoſe that are vn- 
diſcreetly and ra{hly publiſhed. Some beleeue that there are certaine waters 
thar brecde the ſcab in mens bodies,or that poured on the skin or drunken,the 
leprolie,and other white and deformed ſpots, which vice they aſcribe to that 
water that is gathered ofdew. Who would not thinke thatthoſe waters that 


lethout in the lighteſt waters, which che colde very calily congealeth, by rea- 
| lonthat they are no wayesthicke. Bur whence thus (tone is made, it appeareqh 
very plainly by the name which the Grzcians gue the ſame, for they call ir 
| +5axy,45 Well the tranſparant ſtone as the Ice,whereof it is ſuppoſed that the 
| cryſtall is made. For theceleſtiall water, hauing very little earthly ſubſtance in 
it, when it is growen hard by the continencie and vehemency ofthe longer cold 
is thickened more and more,vntill ſuch time as(all aire being excluded) it ſhut- 


tcth in it ſclfe,and that humour which was is madea ſtone, 


— ——— 


CHAP. XXVI. 


29 .24 N ſummer ſome floudsare iincreaſcd, as Nilus ( whereof we will 
22, render another reaſon,in a mgre convenient place) Theophraſius 
writcth, that in Pontus thereare certaine riuers that increaſe in 
the ſummer time, whereof he iudgeth that thercare three caules; 
firtt,becauſc ar that time moſt of a}l the earth is apt to be chan- 
| gcd into winter ; next, becauſe thereare ſome huge ſhowers thar tall ina more 
| remorc plage, whoſe waters ſtreaming along by lecret paſſages, are lilently dif- 
' charged into the ſame ; thirdly,if the entrie be beaten with continuall windes, 
| and rhe floud be bearen,and the water mounteth backe againe, which ſcemeth 
| toincreaſe becaule it is not poured out into the Sea; the fourth reaſon is from 
the Planets, for theſe in ſome moneths vrge morethen in other ſome,and dry vp 
the flouds; in other places being farther off, they draw and conſume leſle, in 
' ſuch ſort, that that which is leſſened in one ſeaſon is increaſed in another. There 
' are ſome flouds that manifeſily fall into ſome bortomleſle pit, and fo are (wal- 
' lowed vp from our ſight: ſomeare conſumed by lictle and lirele,andatrer ſome 
 intermiffion return again and reaſſume bothrheir name and courſe: thecauſe is 
manifeſt,there is ſome vacuitie ynder the earth.But all water by nature diſcen- 
deth dawneward,and iscarried intoa voyde place. T he Rivers therefore that 
are receiuedthither make their ſecret courle, but asſoone as any thing that is 
ſolid meeteth with them,and ftayeth them, by working a paſlage that relifteth 
them,leſt they renueand purſuetheir former courſe. 


| th and breedeth about the brinks of ſome medicinable fountaines , whichare 


arc turned intocryftall are moſt waightie ? yet1s it farre otherwiſe ; for this tal- 
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So when as Licus is drunke op and drayned 
By yawning earth,et lait he mounts againe 
Far from the place where firſt it was contayned, 
And ſprings and floats with in another maine, 
And now drunke vp,ftraight with « {dlent courſe 
Sliding along,he ſpends his flouds vntamed 
Joy the Greckiſh Ocean,and his ſource 

en that place proude Eraſinus named. 


T he floud T ygrisdoth the like in the Eaſt ; it is \wallowed vp,and after having 
made along tourney vnderneath the carth, atlaſtina farre remote place itri- 
ſeth againe vndoubtcdly the ſame. Some fountaines at acertainetime caſt out 
their excrement, as Arethuſain Sicilia doth trom hueto fue yeares,in Summer 
during theOlympian games:from thence ſprings that common report, that the 
river Alphzus' paſſeth from Achaia thither,and running vnder the ſea, without 
diſcoucring her ſelfe,or breaking forth vntill ſuch timeas the bath attained the 


| Sicilian ſhorc./T herfore in thoſe dayes when the Olympique games are ſolem- 


nized,the excrements of thoſe beaſts thar arc ſacrificed , being caſt downe the 
ttreame, found their iſſue and appeare there. This, my deereft Zucilhus , haſt 
thou expreiſedin thy Poeme: thelike hath Y7gi/ done, ſpeaking to the foun- 
taine Arcthula; | 


So grant the gods,that whilſt thy milder waue 
The ſwift Sicaman /treame doth undermine, 

That bitter taſted Doris nener haue 

The meanes to intermix his waue with thine. 


T here isa fountaine in Cheronoſe of Rhodes, that aftera great ſpaceoftime 
poureth out from her bottomecertaine ordures,vntill ſuch time as itis wholly 
andintirely pyrified. The like to this doe diucrs other fountaines in other 
places, which yomitout not onely their mud and the leaues of trees, but alſo 
all other things that are caſt thereints. The like doth the Sea in cuery place, 
whoſe nature1s this; to diſcharge wharſocuer carkafſesor vncleancpeſle ithath 
init vpon theſhores. Some parts of the Seadoethelike in ſore ſeaſons ofthe 
yearc,asabout Mefhina and Milas, at which time ſhecaſtcth vp vpon the lands, 
I know not what excrement, like vnto doung,and boyicth and riplech,cxhaling 
a ſtinking odor; whencethe fable riſeth, T hat the horſes of the Sun are tabled 
there. Buttherearc ſome things whercofitisa hard matter to yecld a rcaſon : 
and as touching this, which is now in queſtion, although ſvme havecdiligently 
obſerued when this purgation is made, yet is there no certainty thereof; ſo that 
the necreft cauſe can hard] y be found our but oncly the generall, which is, that 
all ſtill and incloſed waters purge themſelucs ordinarily, tor excrements cannot 
ſtay in thoſe Which hauca current, that carricgh and rauiſheth all things with 
ir. Thoſethar puſh notto their ſhores that which is falne into them, have a 


| ſtreame that is leſſe or more violent. But the Sca draweth from her bottome, 


and caſteth vpon her ſhorcs the bodies of the dead, the wrecks of ſhips , and 


| thoſe ſmall things that ſhe receiucth. purging her ſelfeas well in faire weather 
' asinſtormie. 
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Þ Ve this place moucth meto demand when thedeſtinated day for | The deſcription 
g the deluge ſhall come, how the greater part ot the earth (hall be | 75 «ee bat 
coucred with waters ? whetherit ſhall be done by the vertue of | whole world. 
&@ the Occan? whetherthe water thatappeareth ſhall raiſe her ſelte 
| againſt vs? whether the violent raines ([ha}l fall without-intermil- 
. Gon,or if the winter bauing driven away the former {hall breake.the clouds, 
and power dawne abundant waters ; or it thecarth thall more largely cxcend 
.all her watcrs,and ſhall diſcouer new fountaines, or whether there (hall be di- 
ucrs concurrent cauſes to one ſogreatadeſolation, fo as the raines (hall fall in 
greatabundance,the Riucrs [hall exceede their bounds,the Seas forſaking their | 
ordinary l1mits thall coucr the carth,and all watcrsgatiered together, ſhall run 
in one com pany, with a deliberation to extinguith mankinde. Thus it is; no- 
thing is difficult vnto nature,cſpecially when ſhe baſtethro her end:inthecrea- 
tion and beginning ot things ſhe vſeth her forces ſparingly, and diſpenſeth her 
 {clte by fallacious increales; but when ſhecntendeth ruine, ſhe ſuddenly em 
ployech all her forces. How long time 1s there required from the day ofthe 
conception of achilde,vntill the time he forſaketh his mothers-wombe ? with | 
how great labours is he brought vp from his cradle ? and what care muſt there 
be had in brecding and bringing vp this little bodic ? Bur how ſuddenly and 
without labour is he brought ro nothing? Anage buildeth Cities, but an ho- 
werdettroyeththem. T he wood that hath flouriſhed long is made aſhes ina 
moment. All-things ſtand and flouriſh vnder a prouident care,and are ditſolued 
quickly and ſuddenly. All that which nature would alterin the eſtate ofthings 
that arc cont to ruinate mankinde. When as therefore this necefh- 
tic oftime ſhall come,the deſtinies moue many cauſes at once, and without a | 
grcat concuſſion of the world ſogreatachange cannot be made, as ſome think, 
amongſt whom is Fabianus. Firſt of all the immeaſurable raines fall, and the hea. 
uen is wholly coucred, without any appearance ofthe Sunne : athicke, moyſtz 
darke and continuall fogge inuironeth the carth,andceaſeth notro diſtill, ney- 
ther Vincs orcorne attaine vnro their maturitie: all ſeeds are loſt inthe carth, 
the lields urecouered with ſuchhearbesas grow in Marilhes and Plaſhes, cx- 
peRting as yer ſome greater deſolation ; for the roots arc looſened, the trees 
tall,che Vine and cuery other plant hath no more holdeotrheearth thar is (oft 
and fluid. It ſuſtaineth no more by the meancs of the waters, eyther hearbe 
or graile : tamine preſſeth all men,and they cntorced to fecke rheir ſuſtenance 
atcer the manner of the auncients beate downe and thake downe the Burgens 
and Acornes of the Holme and Oake,and all ſuch that in ſuch necefhties a trec 
m2y furniſh, being ſhaken or beaten with ſtones. The rotten houſes fall vnto 
the ground,the foundations linke being mouldred and looſened by moyſture, 
the whole earth isglutted with watcr,and in vaine doe men labour to vnder- 
prop thar which falleth roruine. Foreucrv foundation is in a ſlippery place, 
and in a muddie ground there is nothing ſtable. Aftertbat the ſhowers 1ncreaſe 
more and more, and thoſe ſnowes that were gathered in ages begin to melt. A 
headlong torrent, falling from the higheſt mountaines carrieth and hurlcth a- 
way whole woods that haucno ſcrled roote,and rumbleth theſe ſtones that arc 
þ waſhed away from the earth with the reſt. Itdrowneth villages, carriethaway 
| troopes of beaſts, and thoſe little cabbans that it meeterh withall, andthenaſf: | 
ſaulreth 
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| faulteth the greater houſes. Afterwards it oucrturneth Cities/and draweth a. 
way with it the inhabitants, incloſcdin their owne walls, who know whether 
they (hall linke vnder their houſes,or periſh in the watcr ; ſo ſudden is the acci- 
dent that eyther ſhould oppreſle or drowne them. Attcrwards,being increaſed | 
by ſome orher torrents that ioynethemſc]ues with her, tbey qucrflow all thc | 
Champaine. Finally,being [wolneand overcharged by the ruine ofdivers na- 
tions, 1t layeth holde on all things. As touching the Rivers that are ſpaci- 
ous in themſclues,and are rauithed by the torrents, they forſake their channels, 
what think you wil become of Danubius,the R hinc,and R hoſne, who intheir 
channels haue a torrent thatrunncth marueilous [wittly ? Wharcan they doe, 
when after they hauc ouerflowed their bounds they are made new Riucrs, and 
having broken the earth have got themſclues a new paſlage ? With whatvio- 
lence loweth the Riuer of Rhine when it falleth into the Champaine coun- 
tries,and findingan extent ſuthcient to weaken his waues, filleth himſclfe euc 
way with water, as if he were inclolcd in ſome ſtraight channell? And Danubi- 
us likewiſe at.ſuch time as he not onely beateth the toote, but alſo the midſt of 
the mountaines, yea,approacheth the very tops of the ſame, bearing withir not 
onely the maiſtened (ides of the mountaines, butthe rockes that are hurried 
downe,and the Promontorics of great Regions, which by reaſqn of the weake. 
eſle of their foundation are ſeparated trom the continent. Atlength, finding 

no paſſage becauſc it hath includcd it ſclte it {welleth on every ide, and ſwal- 
loweth vp atoncea wholc extent of countries and Citics. Meane while the 
raines continue,the heaven thickneth more and more ; and thys by courſe of 
time the evil is augmented. The precedent obſcuritic becommeth blacke, 
fearcfull and'terrible,nightinceſlantly beaten with dreadfull lightnings, which 
the heaucn darteth one after another :the Sea ſeemeth to be enraged being in- 
creaſed by the acceſſe of fomany flouds, and too muchreftrained ar ſuch time 
as ſhe was within her bounds. T he ſhores ſtand no longer, they exceed their 
limitz,the torrents permitthem not toenlargethemſclues, and puſh backe the 
flouds, wherofthe moſt part asit were arreſted by a barre that js not ſufficient- 
ly large,get paſſage from the one ſide vnto theother , and make a new Sea, and 
make the Champains reſemblea ſtanding poole. Atthat time as farreas the cic 
may aimethere1s nothing thatcan be diſcovercd but watcr. Allthenoiſecom- 
meth trom the bottom,and the watersare the higheſt aboue all things, onely 
inthe tops of mountaines there are certaine ſhallow places, where men ſaw 
themſelucs,with their wiues and children, driving their cattel] before them: all 
| traſhque and entercourſe betweene Nations ceaſeth becauſe the. water hath 
| filled all the vallies. In ſome the higheſt place, the remainder of mankind main- 
tained themſclues, who being reduced to this extremitic had this follace, that 
theirteare was tranſlated into ſtupiditic, being ſo aſtoniſhed that fearc could not 
hurtthem | In bricfe,they were touched with no ſenſe of griefe which looſcth 
his force inhim thatis miſerable aboue the ſenſe of evil]. So then the movn- 
taines reſemble [fles,and increaſe the number of the Ciclades, as the molt inge- 
__ Poetmoſt wittily ſpecifieth, ſaying as the greatneſle ofthe thingrequi- 
rcd him, | 
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All things were Seanor had the Sea a ſhore. 


Except he had reduced ſo much vigour of witand plentic of matter to eruiall 
| toyes,laying, | 
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The Wolfe his head amongſt the ſheepe didreare, 
And waltering wancs did furious Liens beare. 


Thisis to exceed meaſureto jeſt and wanton it,in the ruine of the world. He 
ſpake mightie things,and began to ſet downethe image of ſogreat a confuſion, 


when he ſaid, 
Th' unbridled flouds run through the Champaine plaines, 
And mightie Towers lit buried under flouds. 


It was magnificently ſpoken ifhe had taken no care what ſheepe and wolues 
| did. Butcanany one ſwim in ſuch a deluge and onerflow ? And were not the 
beaſts drowned as ſoone as the waters had layde holde of them and carricd | 
chem away ? T hou haſt conceiued the image and deſcription of this diſorder,as 
great as it ſhould be :.ifthe heaven it ſelfe fall,endure it, Thou ſhalt know that, 
which becommeth thee,ifthou ſet before thine eyes the whole world floating 
inwatcr. Let vs now returne vatoour purpole. 


CHAP. XXVTIL 


 Hete arc ſome that thinke that the carth may well be beaten with | ,, 
exccſhue raines, but nor drowned. Thoſe things that are the —_— 
af greateſt muſt be violently ſtrooken : the raine will ſpoyle the | waters. 
corne,the haile will beate downethe fruit; the Rigets will over- 
3&=2 flow their bounds,and yct will not forſake theirchannels, Some | hence procee- 

there are that attribute this ruine ro the ouerflow of the Sea, It cannot be that nears. 
a deluge ſhould procecde from the violence of torrents; or raines, or riuers. | necacs and the 
When rtheend of the earth is neere, and that it pleaſeth nature thatall mankind | 3/*&921%7- 
{hould periſh, I grant that continuall and immeaſurable raincs fall from the 
heauens : that the Northerly winds are ſuppreſſed, that the Sontherly blow.: 
thatthe clouds,the tempeſts,and rivers increaſe; 
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Yet harmes doe moreincreaſe, 

The corne « waſht away vpon the plaint; 

The Plowman ſpends his vowes,and toyles in vaine ; 
Allwhat the yeare could yeelde for paine or coſt, 

Is drewndin water,and the labour loſt. 


It was not neceſſary that the carth ſhould be offended , but only hidden. Aﬀeer 
theſe beginnings the Seas increaſe, but beyond meaſure, they ſpread their 
waucs more largely then cuer the greateſt tempeſt did. The windes them- 
ſcelues that raiſe them at their backes, entangle themſelves with the waucs of 
the Sea, which breake themſclues vpon the ſhores that are farrecſtranged from 
ſight. Afterwards wheh they had chlarged themſclues, made a new Sea, 
fromthe depth of the greateſt Sea there ariſeth a new floud, which bringeth | 
' withit a miſchiefe farre greaterthen the former ; for cuen as the matter of 
the ayre and the ztheriall Region is very ample, fo is that of the warer, | 
which aboundeth marveilouſly in her ſecret places, ſhee being ſufficiently 


| moved ( for the flouds are the miniſters of deſtinie ) makes the waues ſwell 
| won- | 
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In what ſeaſon 
the flux and 
reflux of the ſen 
15 greateſt, 


God ſpeaketh of. 
teniumes by Da- 
gans mouthes 
that which us 
aſſured 1 chri- 


ftian beliefe. 


He cont :nueth 
loſpehe of the 
cauſes of deluge 
ia h:5 {enſe,and 
according to 0- 
the. mens opinie 
ens,but by the 

| light of nature 

| the tranſcendent 
| knowledge 4 ying 
| Iu 'be bolome of 

' rut Chilliians, 


| wonderouſly,and animateth her ſelfe violently. Then riſeth ſhe to an incredible 
| bighneſſe; and mounteth abouethe higheſt and molt afluregretreares cf men. | 


| -hend the bowings of the {ea,and all that which we ſce ſeemetÞ to be a Plaingyer | 


| ſerhby meaſure. Bur inthe time ofdeluge, ir neyther kcepeth meature nec 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. 
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It is no difficult matter for the clement of waterto railc itielfe above the high. 
eft roppesand Promontories uf the carth. For ifa man meaſure bythe eyethe 
creſt ofthe higheſt mouncaines, hee (hall finde rhatthe ca 4quallech thens mm 
heighth ; for the globe of the carth is equally round, T.hfle cauctics and 
plaines are ſuch, that on cuery part they make anorbe, wherein are compre. 
hended thefeas which make a part thereo {and fulfill che round, Bur euen as 
hee that caſteth his eyes along way, deceiueth bimſclfe and cannot depre- 
hend the places, which by litle and lIitle bow downward fo cafi we not compre- 


isit round andlikevatotheland. Thereforeallo is it that thefea ſwelfeth nox ; 
much, but incontinently flideth away, becauſe it is enough forher toriſca lit- | 
tle, eyther ro equal! or furmountthereſt, neyther Nipperbſhee away from the 
bankes where (hee is loweſt, bur from the middeſt, where the great aſſembly of j 
Waters is. Burt euen as the flux andreflux ofthe ſeais accuſtomed ro bee the | 
greatcſt,during the EquinoCtall in the time ofthe coniunRion of the Sunne | 
and Moone; fothedcluge that is ſentto couer all the earth,| and whichſhalbe | 
the greateſt and moſt violent thar men are accuſtomed ro ſee, drawetha more 
infinite abundance of water with it,and neuer abateth vntill it hath ſurpaſſed 
*and couered the toppes of the higheſt mountaines. Thefluxe andrefluxe ofthe 
{ca increafeth and decreaſerh in tome place more then ahundreth miles, and 
ncuer fayleth but keepeth alwayes the ſameorder; for it ancreaſeth and decrea- 


rule. How commeth this to paſleſayeſt thou? inluch fort as the end of the ; 
world ſhall bee by an vniucrſallfire. Bothche one and the orher (hall come 
to paſſe ar ſuch time as it ſhall pleaſe God to giue a beginning tobetter things, 


and piue an crid tothe olde, Fire and water hauethe dominion ouer terrefiti- 
all things, From them proceede the beginning andend of allthings,as oft then, 


 inſuch ſottas the fire from above ball lay hold on all chings,| when by an other | 
| endhe would bring all things to nothing. | 


as itpleaſeth the heauens that things ſhall be renued, t he ſeaſhall ouerflow vs, | 


3 


CHAP. XESX 


$2 Ome thinke that the earth is ſhaken alſo, and that the ground be- 
33 ing broken open, there appeare new heads ofciuers, which caſt 


2 forth more abundance of waters,as froima place that is as yer 
f©) full. Bero/us that hath interpreted Bz{us ſaith, that thi: is cauſed 
EST by themotion ofthe ftarres, and maintaineth jr ſo aſfured!y,that 

hee ſticketh norto ſer downethe time of the end of the world, as well by tice | 
as by water, affirming that theearth (hall be burned ac ſuch time as all the ſtars 
| which now holde diucrs courſes ſhall meere in the ſigne of Cager, ſoſctled and 
placed inithe ſamepoint, that aman way draw adirc&line thorow ll their 
centres andcircles, that the dclugeſhall couerthe carth,when as the ſame (tars 

| thall aſſemble and meete rogether in Caprzcorne, In order, the one 1s thelongelt 
| dayin Summer, and the ſhorteſt day of the winter vnder the other. The {ignes 
arc ofgreat efficacy and power, whþichvponthechanges of the yeare cauſe luch | 


' moments : for mincowne part I rcie& nor anyof the cauſcs (tor one alone 
| ; cannot 
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| cannot cauſe ſo much miſchiefe) annexing vntothem that which the Stoikes | 
t}i:nke. Whecher ic be that the world be a ſpirit or body, by the diſpoſition bf | 
of nature, it containeth in 1trrees, plants, audall that which jt ought to doe 
and (uffer,from the beginning of the world vato the end thereof, no otherwiſe 
then in the ſeea are incloſed allthe parts ofthe body of a man which ſhouldbe 
formed. The Intant thatis borne in his mothers_wombe, hath the rootes of 
the beard and haice hee ſhall weare one day. In this little Maſſe likewiſeare all 
the lineaments ofthe body, and all that which auſterity ſhall diſcouer in him. 
Sothe originall of the world hath no lefſe contayned the Sunne, the Moone, 
thereuoJutions of the Starres, the birth of living creatures, as the cauſes of 
the change of terreſtriall things. In them hath beene the deluge which com- FL 
meth by the ordcrof heatien, even as Winter and Summer doe. It ſhall nor pron 
therefore beedone by raine, neyther by inundation ofthe ſea, neither by qua- | «5 touching the 
king of the earth, but with all theſe accideuts which ſhall :\iſt Nature, to the Ss | 
endchat her determinations ſhould be accompliſhed and executed: yer as tous | enyo/the wirld, 
ching the principall cauſe, it ſhall proceedefromtheearth irſelte,which as we | ref«1cd bythe | 
haueſaidis changeable, and muſt reſolueherſelfe into water. Whereas there- | al berine 
tore the end of all things ſhall bce come: at ſuch timeas the parts ofthe world | Moſes,»bere a 
| muſt periſh and bee diſanulled,in ſuch ſort as they may bee mouldedanew,and | Prom wor 
| made betrer then before, there ſhall more water bee made then ener there was: | Rs Noe, 
fornow the aliments are diſtributed to ceuery one according as it is bchouefull . | tht there ſhred 
There muſt ſomething at that time ioyncitſelfe wichan other, co the endthat ar mary 
ſuch things that ſubſiſt in counterwaight ſhould be troubled and confuſed by | we. 
the inequality that ſhould happen. The moſtſhall bee found in the water ,that 
hath nothing more for the preſcnt,then that which is neceſſatie to environ the 
earth, andnot todrowne it:.if you will adde avy thing thereunto, it muſt need- | 
ly diſcharge the ſame in an other place. How ſhallicthen be, thac the earth as 
being lea(t powerfull, ſhall ſinke vnder that whichis more ſtrong ? Shee hall 
beginne atthat timeto rot her ſelfe, and aſterwardes being moiſtned ro melr it 
ſelte into humour,and to fall ro mudde. Art that time theriuers (ſhall mount a- 
boue the mountaines, and ſhall ſhake them with a mighty force, and afterwards 
ſhall ſwallow them withoutnoyſe. All theearth (hall vomit out waters, the 
roppes ofthe mountaines ſhall breake forth in fountaines. Even as the whole- 
ſomeſt parts ofthe body become ſicke,and theſe that are neereſt to an vicer wax 
vicerated: ſo the mightieſt regions of the carth conuerted into water ſhall 
melt themſelues likewiſe; and ſhall diſtill from all parts, The rockes ſhall cleaue 
in ſunder to giue paſſage rothe waters that (hall aſſemble themſelnes to make 
aſea. TheStrajghts of Venetian and Sicilian ſeas ſhall bee. no more Charibdi 
and Scilla ſhall nor bee ſpoken ofs The new Sca ſhall ſwallow vp all theſe fiu- 
ons,and the Ocean that atthis day beguirteth the remoteſt partes of the earth, 
ſhall then bee in the midft of the waters. What ſhall then bee? The Winter 
ſhall dominere ouer all other ſeaſons, the Summer (hall bee no more, and e- 
very ſtzrre that before time. dried vp the carth ſhallhaue no more heate or ef: | 
tet. All the names of particuler ſeas, as that of Ce/piars, Erithreathered, The. 
Mediteranean, thegreater ſeas,and others ſhall periſh; being all of them inter- 
mixed together, andall that which nature had diſpoſedin parts, 'confuſed in 
one: neyther Rampiers nor high Towers (hall warrant any man. Therewp!es | 
(hallno wayes profite the ſuppliants,nor the highs places of Cities, becauſe the | — 
water ſball overtakethoſetharflic, andbearechem away ouroftheir ſtrongeſt | 51... 
Towers, Ir ſhall from Eaſtre Weſt,and one day ſhall bury all mankind, ouer- | , »bo/y/a/e. 
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curning all that which fortunes fauour hath cheriſhed ſo long time, all that 
whichis fo much rayſed aboue the common, the great pallaccs, riches,magni- 


- 


ficence,and mighty Monarchics. 
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| Haſt thou not obſerued how the floud hath aduanccd it ſelfe, andputr the ſea 
| inpolleſion of theearth ? Docſt rhou not perceiue how the ſea Coth nothin 

{ but foie, and tempeſts againſt rhe bounds which reſtraine her? Whar dan- 
ger is there in that part wherethou heareſt ſuch a tumulc, andfrom whence iſ- 
ſue ſo many riuers with ſo greatnoyſc, where Nature bath lodged fo iwuch 
water to aſſaile vs oneuery tide, when ſhecthinketh firre? Is| ir not true, that 
in digging the earth wee finde water, and when as eyther vndermined by a- 
uarice, or puſhedforward by an other cauſe, wee have digged and ſcarched a 
letle deeper, ſometimes a bloudy death cnſuerh. Furthermore, there are 
certaine Lakes vnder thecarththat are marvailous great, and much hidden 
ſea; befides agreat number of riuers that ſtreames thorow certaine paſſages 
vndercarth. There ſhall bee therefore on eucric (ide certaine courſes of this 
dcluge, ſome partot the waters floating rhorow the earth, others about the 
ſame; theſe being long times brideled and reſtrained ſhall finally gette the 
vpper hand, and (hallioyne their floudes with the rivers, 'and the pooles 
with the mariſhes. The ſeas ſhall fill the brims and mouthes (of all tountaines, 
and ſhall enlargethem. Euen as the beily in cmptying itfelfe waſtcth our 
bodies as the forces aredifſipared by ſwer ; in like ſort, the|earth ſhall melt 
ir ſe]te, ahd other cauſes cea(ing ſhall tinde a meanes ro plunge and drown 1t 
ſelfe in it{elle, ſothinke I that ſo many great things ſhall confound them- 
{clues rogether, neyther ſhall there bee any long delay in |the ruine. When 
as once the world ſhall remitte any thing of his catrſe and diligence, and 
the acccrd which is berwixt the partes thereof ſhall bee ſhaken, inconti- 
nently the cloudes ſhall breake forth, the waters beneath ſhall ifue from 
their bottomieſſe caues to couer the carth. There is nothing more vio- 
lent, more hard to bee ſtayed, morerebellious, or more perniciousto thoſe 
that wouldreſirainethe ſame then a violent water. Sheeſhail vic the liberty 
which was granted her, and by the commandement of nature ſhee (hall 
| fill all chat which fhce rrauerſeth and. environeth. Even as the fire iſſuing 
Ynierfa:ding | from divers places ſodainely ſetteth all on fire, the flames conſpiring andal- 
0c; | embling together to make onebody z' ſo in a moment the ſeas that are ven: 
/ablejitw:33 once | ted and powred forth, ſhall come andioyne in one ;- but the wauesſhall nor 
n Noals 16, | rage alwayes thus : but after that, mankind ſhall bee ruined, andbeaſts like- 


and ſhall bee no : \ | 
"_— wilebe broughtto confuſion, whole natures men had taken vponthem ; the 


earth | 
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earth (hall ſucke vp the waters, and conſtraine the ſea ro returne withi 


our limits, ſhall be chaſed into her caves, and the ancient order (hall 


reeſtabliſhed. Eueryliuing Creature ſhall becengendred anew,znd the 
earth ſhall bee inhabited with innocent men,and borneto better hap, 


But mankind (hall-rior perſeuer long in this integrity ; it ſhall 
onely bee for as long time,as men ſhall bee, new wicked- 
nefic ſhall incontinenitly fit into the niigdeſt of theny” 
Vercue is hardto bee found, ſhee requiretha guide \ 
and gouernour: but as touchipg vices, 
men learne them without a | 
Mafter. 


bounds, and to tempeſt in her channel. The ocean being driven farre from 
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ws _— - =Th Hou art much delighted (my Lacilzus, the beſt of me) in ' 
= 26-164 60 Yrz | Fan VDV Sicily and in the gouernmentof the ſame: becauſeasthou | 
by bimjclfe. & Fw Bg Writclt vnto me, 1t 13 fullof repoſe and without trouble, | 
W <<} Bur it will pleaſethce farre more, if thou wilt containe thy 
| a8 feite within thy limits, and makeſt not that an Empire, 
£50) Leap) whichyis but a Procuyationand Gougrnment. I doubtnot 
r= 2 burthou wiltcarrie thy ſelfe mrs Ort, Iingwbory farre 
thouart eſtranged fromambition,and how familarly thou axtaddiated ghd de: | 
lighted in honeſt retirement and the iudic of goog lettors, They that cannot 
ſupport and containe themſc]ues, have-acedot the conuerſation of men, and 
multiplicitic of affaires. But thou accordeſt very woll with thy lelfe : neither 
wonder [ that few men arc partakers of this fo great good : wice are allof vstoo 
imperious and troublclome to our ſelues. Sometimes we cherifhour ſcluestoo | 
much, otherwhiles too Jittle. Today our hearts gre puffed vp: with pride, to | 
morrow couetouſneſſe tormenteth vs : now are we'proftituted by vaine plea- 
ſores, anone after burned with caresand Taveile ealiberabich 1s worſt of all, | 
we arc neucr alone and retired to our ſelves. We muſt needs therefore be in con- | 
tinuall debate, being accompanied by fo many enormous vices. Doe there- 
fore, my Zuciliu:, that which thou wertaccoſtomed to doe : ſeperate thy lelfc 
as much as thou canſt from the commynitie, neither permit |thy ſelfe to be ac- 
coſted by flatterers, for theſe are theircraftCmaſters in bewitcaing the greater 
The poyſon of | and richer ſort. T hou ſhalr bard) yeſcape them, although thon take heed of 
faattery a laffe | them. Belecuec me, they will entrap thee, if thou betray thy ſelfe to theirtrea- 
for $41 | ſons. Flatteries have naturally this force,that they are pleaſing, although they | 


' bereieRted; and being oftentimes exeluded, at laſt they are entertained. _ | 
| Ns 
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pulſe maketh ther encreale, neither is thereany diſgrace or outrage that can 
came them; 'T bat hich I ſhall ſpeakeis.incredible, and yer very true. A man 
is it moſt of allinthat place where he is molt open, and happily be js therefore 
big becauſe he lietb. open. Diſpoſe chy ſelte therefore in ſuch fort, that. thou 
mayelt be aſſured chat thon canſtnor be touched, that rhou mayelt beimpeni- 
trable: when thou haſt caricd4heeharieſt cye, he will irike thee thorow thoſe 
armesthatthoureputeſt the rppſi allured... Same:one will vt his Batteric (e- 
cretly and ſparingly, another 0geny couptericiting the foolc in all mens light, 
as if that his (tmphcyic werenopcupning. Plane, who. had heenp one of the 
cunningeſt Sicophants before Yeliws time, faid that we owght not to flatter ſe- 
cretly, nor wich diffamulation. In, vaine, faith he, is flattery, if it be obſcured. 
T heflattercr gettesþ very much when he is diſcauered and more likewiſe it he 
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bluſh atccr he hath beene taunted, T binke that thou ſhalt meete witha great 
numberof ſuch as Plzxcus was,and that it is nota ſuthcientremedie againlit flat- 
teric, to refule to be prailed, Cri/ws Poſrenus, whole cquall I neuer knew infſub- 
till diſcoucrieofall things ; eſpecially in diſtingutſhingand curing vices, often- 
times ſaid that wee onely puttoo the dore again flatteries; bur thut them not 
our, in ſuch ſort as weare wont to put it tooagainlt our ſhe-friend, which if ſhe 
thruſt it backe ir contenteth vs, and moregratcfull is it, if ſhe breake it open. 1 
remember that I hane heard the great Philoſopher Demetrius day. ro a cerraine 
ſlaue that was cnfranchiſed, and was become very rich, that the ſhorteſt way 


ſelfe that he had a good conſcience. Iwill neuer, ſaith he, enuie your praftiles, 
but will teach them, that haucnced, the meanes how to eſcape ſhipwrack, how 
to flic from thoſe contcntionsthat happen betweene buyers and ſcllers, not to 
truſt xo the incertaintie ofa countrie life, to retire themſelves from the exerciſe 
of leſſecertaine pleading ; lefle,in what manner likewiſe they may nor only ea- 
fily, but ioyfullyenrichrhemſclnes, and impoueriſh thoſe that areat their caſc 
and quiet. I will ſweare (ſaith he) that thou art higher then Fides Annew,and 
Apollonius Picta, although thou haſt but a meane and crooked ftature, as Frecas 
had. If Ifay thatthou artthe moſt liberall man amongſtall others, I ſhall nor 
lic: when as it may ſeeme that thou haſt giuen all menthat which thou baſt left. 


| Sois it, my 7unior,the more that flatterie diſcovererh ir ſelte, the more wicked, 
impudent, and outragious it is, the ſooner deceiucth it. For we are now growne 


varo that madneſſe, that he tharflattereth vs little, ſeemeth ro be a man of no 
honeſtie. I was wont to tell thee that my brother Gao (whom no man loued 
bur heartily, neither loucd he any man butentirely) knew not other vices, and 
likewiſe hated this. T hou haſt tied him every waycs. T hou haſt begun to ad- 
mire his great and excellent ſpirit aboucall others, which rather wiſhed ro bee 
curſed, then todocany thing worthy ſhame: Bur he ſuddenly retired bis foor. 
T hou beganſt to prailc his frugalitie, he cut thee off in the beginning. T hou be- 
ganſt to admire his bumanjrie, and vnaffetted affabilitie which raviſheth thoſe 
thatheare them in paſſing by, and greatly oblige thoſe to whom they are ad- 
dreſſed. For there is no man living more agreeable vnto another man, then this 
man vnto all men,whileſt in the meane ſpacethe power of a naturall goodneſle 
is ſuch, thatit ſauoureth no wayes of art or ſimulation. T here is no man bur will 
ſuffer that a publike good ſhould be imputed tobim. And in this place likewiſe 
hereſiſted thy flatteries, in ſuch ſort as thoucxclaimedſtthat thou hadft found 
a marvthat was armed againſt all attempts, whom cuery man would cntertaine 


into his boſome. Thou didſt confeſſe that thou didſt ſo much the more admire 
Aaaa 2 his 


for him to heape vp great wealth, was that day wherein he had repented him- 
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his prudenceand pertinacic in auoiding incuitable euils, becauſe thou wert in 
hope that thy words ſhould be entertained with an open eare, although thou : 
flatteredſt, becauſe thou ſpakeſt the truth. But ſo much the rather learned he | 
co reſiſt them the more. For the truth is alwayes aſſailed by thoſe things that 
haucareſemblance oftruth. Yer will I not haue thee diſpleaſed with thy felfe, 
as if thou haddeſt done amiſle, or as if my brother preſumed that thou preten- 
How »ought | dedſtroieſt with him, or tocircumucnt him, He diſcouered thee nor, but re. | 
ro entertames | pulſed thee, Conformethy ſelfeto this example: when as any flatterer com- 
fiatterer, meth vntothce; ſay vnto him, Go I pray thee, and caric theſe flattering ſpee- 
ches (whichare accuſtomed toleape trom one Magiſtrate to another,that haue 
theſe Apes and Sargeants marching before them ) to ſome one that will pay 
thee with thelike, and taketh pleaſure to heareall that which thou wouldeſt 
ſpeake vnto him. I will deceiue no man, ncithercan I be deceived.] would be 
praiſed by you, if you were not accuſtomed to praiſe the wicked.But what nee- 
deft thou to bring thy ſelfe into that trait, that flatterers ſhould touch rhee ſo 
ncerly? Let them betarre eſtranged from thee, when thou deſireſt to be praiſed 
well. Why lhouldeſt thou be indebted toany tor it ? Prayſe thy ſclfe, andfay : 
| rketopiſe | | Have addicted my lelfe to the ftudic of the Liberall Sciences, although poner- 
hefae. tie perſwaded me tothe contraric, and withdrew my thoughtsthirher, where 
| my ſtudiemightreturne me preſent gaine. I aimed my thoughts at little pro- 
tit breeding poelie,and addifted my {cite to the holefome fludie of Philoſophy. 
ſhewed that euery manis capableof vertue, and ſtrugling thorow the 
| tie of my birth, and meaſuring my ſelfenot by my condition, but my 
minde; I haue equalled my ſelfe with the greateſt. The enmitie of barbarous 
Caius could not drive me from my ſincere intention, Mef/alwe and Naraſſus vn- 
happic conſpirators againſt every man, enemies a long time of the publike 
weale, before they were focstotheir private fortune,could not croſſe my refo- 
lution. I have hazarded my necke to maintaineminc hor.or, T haue nor ſpoken 
that word, that was againſt my conſcience. Thecare Talwayes had, was for 
my friends and not for my ſeltc, and the feare,char I vias not fo true afriend as 
ſhould be. :Ineuer wept womanith teares, neither after the manner of a ſuppli- 
ant haue I lifted vp my handstoary man. I have done nothing that cither was 
vnworthy a man, or 2 300d mer, Ecing greater then mine owneperils,andrea- 
dy tocncounter with tho{2tnat rhrearned me, TI gaue thanks ynto Fortunethat | 
would ſound nie, ory liighly Ipriſed faith. So greata thing ſhovld not coſt me 
ſolittle. She kepr me not long in ſuſpence, for the things that were in ballance 
were not <quall, thatis, whether it were better that faith ſhould periſh for me, 
or I ſhouldperiſh forit. I have nor violently thruſt my ſelte into adeſperate re- 
ſolution of death, whereby I might diſcharge my ſelfe from the furic of migh- 
tie men, I ſaw with Car torments, I ſaw fires, I knew in times paſt, vnder him, 
thathumagneaffaires were brought to that cſtate,that it was recounted amonglt 
the workesof mercie to be ſimply flaine, Yetthroft I not my ſelfethorow with 
my ſword, ncithercat IT my fſeite head-long into the ſea, to the end that the 
world might ſee that I would nor die, except it were to remaine faithful], Con- 
ſider moreouer my courage, that could not be corrupted with bribes, andthat 
inthis rudeconflift of auarice, I haue never ſoyled my hands with foulelucre: 
Moreouer, my ſobrictic, my modeſtic in words, my affabilitie towards my in- 
— fcriours, the reverence T hauc borne my ſuperiours. Having ſaid all this, aske 
7 andto fortz.. | counſel of thy ſelfe if thou haſt ſpoken truth, or told alie: if truth, Then art 
fie vertue, thou praiſ ed beforea great witneſſe:ifalie, without witneſſe thou haſt expoſed 
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thee or proue thee: belecue which thou wilt, and begivne by meto feare all 0- 
thers. Caſt by that verſe in Yrrgil. 

Faith s ſecur d 11 10 place. ———— 
And that which 0xid ſaith. 

Throughout the world Ex vNM1s changethround, 

As if addreft and ſmorne with felon rage, 

Toleaue no ſinne unſought for in this age. 


gainft this,deteſting the concent of mankind that.rendeth vnto vice? ) All, Caith 
he, liuc otherwiſe then they ſhould, and the Poet hath leaped into the Sceane 
asifhe were a Clowne : he exceptcth neither old nor yong, nor woman, nor 
man, and addeth that cuery.one without exception doth evill, and that wic- 
kednes is growne to the full. Weought therefore ro flie,and to returne into our 
felues,nay more,we are to depart from our ſclues. Althoughthe ſea ſeparateth 
vs, I will aſſay to make thee partner of this good, that is, in lending thee my 
| handat ſach time asthou knoweſt not what way to take, and making thee to 
attaine toa place more ſecured: andleſtthou ſhouldeſt hauca ſenſe of thy (oli- 
tude, I will deuiſe with thee from this place as often as I may. We will be one 
in chat part wherein weare beſt: we will counſaileone another, not depending 
vpon the preſence of him that heareth. I will lcad theefarre from Sicily, tothe 


ſelfe as'often as thou ſhalt ſayin thy ſelfe, I have this prouince vnder my go- 
ucrnment, which bath ſuſtained and broken the armies of the mightieſt'Com- 
mon-weales ofthe world, when the honor of a long war hath remained for ma- 
ny yeares in ſuſpence,at ſuch time as ſhe ſaw the forces of foure Princes gathe- 
odord crinone place,namely,of all the Empire, having raken away the pro- 
ſperity of Pompey,wcaried that of Cz/ars,tranſlatcd that of Zepidus,and ſurpri- 
ſed allthe reſt, that was preſent at the ſtrangeſt ſpeAacle that may poſſibly be 
thought, whereby all mortall men maylearnehow ſudden the fllis from high 
tolow, and by how many divers wayes Fortune cauſeth the power of this 
world todecline. Forat one time ſhe hath ſcenc Pompey and Zepidus caſt from 
their high degreetoa lower, but by difterent meanes, conſidering that Pompey 
ficd before C/arsarmie, and Zeprdus his Own. 


CHAP. I. 
=——3=71Vt tothe end I may wholly draw theefromthy 
\PAS || (clfe, although Sicily hath initandaboutit ma- 
£2) ny wonders, yct will Lnot for the preſcntenter- 
hf meddle with any queſtions concerning thy Pro. 
© >) | vince,burt will draw thy thoughts another way. 
”Y 4 For wee will now dcuiſe together vpon that 
RS! a>, 2! which we have touched in the former Booke, 
bes! AN DAZG)J FS || whenceitis that Nilus flowethand encreaſeth 


— 


F@)4/ 42S inthe Summer monethes. The Philoſophers 
BD || have left in writing, that Nilus and Danubius 
" reſemble oneanother, alledging that the ſource 
of Danubius is vnknowne,and rhat it is more great in Summerthen in Winter. 


Both | 


ms. 


| thy ſelfe to laughter. But ſome one might thinke, that either [ would ſorpriſe | 


Or that of Menanzers (for who hathnot whetted thegreatneſſe of his wit a- | 


end thou ſhalt nor yeceld too much creditto Hiſtorics, beginning to pleaſe thy | 
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| ' Lucius Annaus Seneca. | L1s.3. 
| Boththeoneand the other appeared to be faile: for wee inde that the head- | 
ſpring thercot is in Germany,and it beginneth likewiſe to increaſe in Summer, 
| (yet Nilus alwayes remaineth in his accuſtomed mcafure) thitis to ſay,abour | 
| the firſt heates,ar ſuch timeas the Sunne growing morc hor abour the end of 
the ſpring time,cauſeth the ſnowes to melt, which Danubius|hath conſumed, 
| before that Nilusbeginneth ro increaſe : Danubius decreafeth during the reſt | 
of the Summer,and returneth to his greatnefſe in Winter,according to which | 
it is mcalurcd. | 


TuN 


CHAP. 11: 


ld cad of > VcNilus increaſeth inthe heart of the Summer time after the X. 
the Summer ths | 6) F@ J&@ quinottiall, betore theriling of rhe Dog-ftarre. Nature hath (ct 
pncreaſe 5 made | 4 'this famous floud before the cyes of all mankinde, and hath di(- 
| == poſcd itin ſuch ſortthar it ſhould overflow Egypt, eſpecially at 
| ' ſuchtimeasthecarth,being parched by the moſt burning hears, 
fhould draine out the water from the depth, and ſhould draw as much as the 
| drineſſeof the whole ycarerequired. Forin that part which inclinethrowards 
| Zchiopia,it raineth not,or if ſometimes certaineraines doe fall, yet recomfort 
they nottheearth which is vnaccuſtomed to raine water. T hou knowelt that 
Egypt hath no other hope but inthe water of Nilus, by meanes whercof the 
yearc is cither fruitfull or barren,according as Nilus hath exceeded her bounds 
eyther more or Jeſſe, T hereis no labourer in that countrey that liftechvphis 
cycs vnto heauen ; whereforc then may I not ſport my ſelfe with my Poet; and 
allcage vnto him his Owid, ſaying, 2 | | 


The herbs to] ve 1T rs makenorequet | 
To ſend them raine from heauen to wet their creſt. 


Thevaſſages and | IFaman could comprehend from whence Nilus beginneth to encreafe, hee | 
comes of Nils, | ſhould findeikewile the cauſes of the increaſe thereof: but having run thorow 
the great dcfarts,it ſpreadeth it ſelfe into Mariſhes, whence \[comming 'to Cil- 
gorge himſelte intodivers currents that run here and there ; firſt he beginneth. 
to ailemblc them all rogether about Philus, which is a ſtony Iſland, ful of moun- 
taines and hard to be landed at in any part, begirt with two Riuecrs, which mixe 
themſclues in one,and fall into Nilus, whence they take their name. Ni'us more 
large then violent, roundabout this place being diſcharged from Erhiopia,and 
running thorow the ſands,that make a way vnto thoſe which traftique in the 
' The Cataratts of | Indian Seas,is received into Catarattesa famous place, by reaſon ofthe mar- 

Nu, vailesthatare ſeene therein. Inthis place Nilus rayſcth it ſelfe amidſt high 
rockes and ſachas arc hollowed and divided indiuers parts, employing inthis 
placeall herforces. For the ſtones he meeteth withall breake him, in ſuch ſort 
as heatremprerth toeſcape by the ſtraights. In cueryplace where it findeth any 
| breach orreſiſtanceit floatcth and gathereth together his waters, which be had 
carricd along without any noyſe,and paſlcth with violence and vchement ©- | 
uerflow thorow the moſt difficult paſſages, being no more like vnto himlclie, 
| becauſe in theſe ſtraights it roulcth wholly troubled and muddic. But com- 
| ming to beate vpon the rockes,-it fometh, and at that time the iniuric of the 
| place, and not his nature,makerh himchange colour. Aftcrwards,having _ 
| | . | mounte 


| 


| 


' marucilous depth, with ſuch a noiſe asaſtoniſheththe inhabitants of the coun- | 
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mountedal] that which hindereth him, he falleth ſuddenly and plainely —_ | 


trey round about, who hauing been planted in thoſe places by the Perſians, and 
being vnableto endure thecontinuall chunder that deafened their eares, went 
and encampedthemſclues in places more remote,and better for their reſt. A- 
monegſt the wonders of this riuer, I haue heard moretell ofthe incredible bold- 
neſſe ofthoſe who abide in thoſe quarters, Two men ſhippe themſelucs in a 
little boate, whichthe one of them guideth, and the other emptieth. Hauing 
long times balanced amidſtthe troubled waues of violent Ni/us, they goe and 
retire themſelues into ſome narrow channels, by which they eſcape the dan- | 
gerous paſſages of therockes, where leaping into the middeſt ofthe ſtreame , 
they gouernethe boatethar is turnedouer them with their hand, and diuing 
their heads downeward to the great amaze of all the inhabitants that behold 
and bewailethem with bitter teares, thinking that they are ſwallowed vp in 
this gulfe of waters, they ſhow themſclues againe, and appeare very farre off 
from the place wherethey diuided ſo ſwiftly, as if they bad beene puſhed for- 
ward by ſome engines, receiuing no other harmeby the violent fall ot this fu- 
rious ſtreame, but that it bringeth them to ſtill water, The firſt increaſe of N#+ 
lus is obſerued about the Iſle aboue mentioned. A little fareher off ic is ſe- 
parated by the meanes ofa rocke,which the Grecians cal Abatos, on which no 
men ſet foot except it bee the Pricſtes of that place. Theſe ſtones firſt of all 
feeletheencreaſe of Nr{us. Farre off from this there appeare two rockes,which 
thoſe ofthe Country name the veines of Ni/z,from whence there iſſueth a 
great abundance of water, but not ſufficient tocevere/£gypr. When any fe- 
ſtiuall day commeth, the Prieſts caſt in their mony,and the gouernours their 
iewels of gold in that part of Ni/s. T he which becomming more mighty in 
all mens ſight, runneth by adeepe and largechannel], yernot ſo great as hee 
might well haue, if it were notreſtrained by the mountaines that hem it in on 
euery ſide. Finally he getteth liberty about Hemphu,and having the Cham: 
pion at lis command, hee maketh diuers rivers, and entrethinto channels 
made by hand running thorow all Egypt, in ſuch meaſure as they could wiſh, 
who diuert the ſtreame. From the beginning hee devideth himſelfe inco two 
armes, and then reioyaing his waters, hee ifſuethfoorth afterthe manner of a 
Lake or troubled ſea. His violent courſe relenteth by reaſon ofthe excent of 
the prouinces, ouer Which hee is ſpred, embracing both on theright and rhc 
left hand all Egypt. As much as Nilus encreaſerh,ſo much is there hope of fer- 
tility, neyther doth the computation deceiue the husbandman, it is ſo anſwe- 
rable to the meaſure of the loud, which ſeemeth to fatten the ſandy andaltered 
earth, vpon which hee powreth his ſtreame,and diſchargeth his mud al at once: 
for hauing his waters croubled, hee leaucth thethickeſt in drie places , and fuch 
as are expoſedto heate, afterwards hee manureth all the deſert field with all the 
fat which hee hath brought wich him, aiding the terricoriebyþis inundation,8: 
by this glewing and clammy fatneſſe, in ſuch ſort as all that which is nor wate- | 
red, remaineth barren anddeſerc. Encreafing beyond mezſure be hurteth. By | 
this reckoning behold a matuailous loud, which whereas many other ſmall 
rivers doe but waſh and waſte the lands , diminiſhcth them nothing, but con- | 
trariwiſefortifieththem : for by the meanes of his mudde hee fatneth and bin- 
deth the ſands :ſo that Egypt aſcribeth nor onely her fertility, but her good rer- | 
titory alſo tothe ſame. It is a godly thing to behold Nilus when ic hath co- | 
uered the champion. The fields arc hidden, the vallies are coucred,or appeare 
not 
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| not butin forme of Iſles. There is no trathque in the Midland places, eXCept 
by boats, and the leſſe the people ſee of thele hiclas, the more reioyce they. But 
when as Nilus containeth himſclte within his bounds, hce floweth by ſcuen | 
The monthes or | moutbes or chanels into the Mediterranean ſeas, and which of theſe mouthes 
mend: of Me. 7 elicke wilt contider itis but a fea. T rue 1tis that it ſpreadeth ſome other little | 
The 3141115 | armes in other thores which have no name, Bei1des there are fond in this river 
cntaedin we | diners montters as huge & crucl asthole in the ſea, which may ſufhce to make 
"_ it knowne that it is Nilus, Since he containeth ſuch creatures and feedeth them 
abundantly,and hath place large enough to containe,Balbillssan exceilent man, 
and one of the learnedeſt in this world, writeth, that at ſuchtime as he goucr- 
ned Egypt, with the greateſt mouth of Nijus, called Hereaclioreca, hee had 
4 combatebe- | thispaltime to behold agreattroope of Dolphines comming from the ſea, and 
pan 62 - =l another troope of Crocodiles comming our of Nilus, as if arranged in battcll 
and Cr0:0.lites ro encountcrone another, and that the Crocodiles were ouercome by the Dol. 
phins, whichare peaceable hihand bite not. T he Crocodiles haue a maruel- 
lou» hard andimpenetrable backe, ſothat other creatures that are more great 
and dreadtullcannor hurt chem, buttheir beilies are ſoft and tender. It wasin 
this place that the Dolphins pierced them with the tins, and briſt!es they had | 
on their backes; in ſuch ſort as they cur out their bowels,and madethem linke: 
many were diſpatched in this fort, thereſt a5 being pur to flight,returned them- | 
The :11pertiesof | ſelues ſwiftly againit the (treame of Nitus. T he Crocodile hath this properrtic, 
the crocvaites, | that he flieth beforetheſe that 1un after him, and runncth after thoſe that flie | 
him. The T ontentes get the better of them, not for any priuiledgeof genero- 
litie they haucaboue the other Egyprians, but tor their contempt and temeri- 
tic. Forthcywillingly hunt the Crocodile, and caſt a ſnare ouer them as they 
fic, by meanes whereof they draw them to.them : bur diuers of theſe Tonten- 
tes thar havenot ſuthcient courage to purſuc the Crocodile, refolutely are de- 
wourcd by them. Theophraitas ſaith, that the warcr of Nilus was ſomewhat ſalt. 
| For the ſpace of two ycares vnder the raigne of Cleepatra, that is to ſay, inthe 
' tenth and cthoeleucenth yearc NiJus flowed nor, which fignificd according to the 
' report of the Divines, the change of the State vnder the goucrnment of 
' two, vvhich vverc ,Anthonieand Clopatra, vnder vvhom the Kingdome 
vvas reduced into the forme of a Prouince. Calmaches is the Author 
| that in times paſt the Nile vvas nine ycarcs vvithout vvatcring Egypr. But 
| Theea-isof | now let vs contider the cauſcsof the encteaſe of Nilas in Summer, and let 
teenie eff | vsbeginne with the moſt ancient. Araxagorns ſaith, T hat the ſnowes thatarc 
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4-41 4 tote | Moulten vp9h the mountaines of Zrhiopia, runne and diſcharge themlelues 
r,0x07 the | in Nilus. Allantiquitie followeth the ſame opinion, «£/chulaz, Sophoclesand Eu- 
un, | ripidechavetaughenoleſſe, But tharthis 1s falſe ir appearcth by many argu- 
: | ments. Firſt of all, That ZErhiopia is acountrey cxtrcamely hor, itappearcth 
' by the tawnie colour of the inhabitants, and by the reſtimonie ot the T roglo- 
tides, who have their houſes vrder carth: the rockes and ſtones are as they 
were on fire,nor only at mid-day,but alſo in theeucning:the ſand is ſo hot, that 
| a mancannot walke vpon it, theſiluer waxeth lead, the ſoderor ioyning of the 
imagesdifſolues, therc is no coucrture of any enriched matter thar can endure. 

The Souther! y wind that cometh from that countrey is extreamely hot. T hoſe | 
eaits rhar hide rhemſclues in the winter, liue continually abroad. In the time 
of leaſt heat, the Serpents creepe abroad. In Alexandrialikewiſe, farre diſtant 
 tromrheſe excefſiue heats, it ſnoweth nor, neither falleth there any raine on the 

higheſt places. How canit then be, that acountric that is expoſed to ſo one 
| ; | cats 
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hears of the Sunne, there {hould any ſnowesfallall the Winter time? Truel 
there ſhould ſome other mountaines be couered therewith, and namely thoſe 
of Thraceand Caucaſus.But thoſe Rivers that ſtreamealong from the moun- 
 raines, [well abour the ſpring time,and vponthe beginning of Summer, and af- 
 terwards decreaſe in Winter, Forin the Spring time the ſnowes are melted, and 
' abour the firſt dayes of the ſummer the Sunne diffipateth the reſt, The Rhine, 
the i hoſne, Danubiusand Cayftre, are (mall in winter, but great in ſummer : 
The Northcrne mountaines are charged with very much ſnow. The River 
. Paaiis that runneth 1m thoſe quarters ſhould encreaſe then, if towards the ſum- 
' mertimc the (\wowes could makethe Riners (well. Furthermore, if ſuch were 
the cauſe of the encreaſe of Nile,it ſhould be very greatin the beginning ot ſum- 
. ae7, becauſe at that time,the ſnowes are at thattime entire in great heapes.But 
N11us loweth as proudly for foure monthes ſpace, alwayes inthe ſame eſtare, if 
thou wilt beleeuc T hales, the Ereſian windes reſiſt Nilus in hisdiſcent, and bri- 
 dichis courſes, thruſting the ſcaagainſtthe entrances of his chanels, by meanes 
of which repulſe he floweth backe againe and encreaſeth not, bur becauſe he 
cannot have further paſſage, he ſwelleth and oucrfloweth in cucry place where 
hemay make his way. Enthymenes of Marſciilus accordeth hereunto, ſaying, 1 
hauz ſailed inrhe Atlantique ſea, thence loweth Nilus more greater, as long as 
thc Etelians blow, for then the ſea being preſſed by theſe winds repulſeth them 
' againſt their ſtreame. When ſuch windes ceaſe the ſea waxeth calme, and Ni- 
' lus char returneth backe hath lefſe force. T henis the ſea-water ſweete,and rhe 
' monſters in the ſame reſemble thoſe of Nilus. Why therefore ? If the Eteſians 
' make Nilusto ſwell, why doth rhe encreaſe thereot begin, before theſe winds 
riſe, and continucafter they are laid ? Whence likewiſe commeth it to paſſe, 
 thatitis not moregreat at ſuchtime as they blow more rudely. For he neither 
| riſerh nor falleth, whether they blow more orleſſe, which would come to paſſe 
it he encreaſcd by their forces. Furthermore, the Ereſian windes beat vpon the 
| ſhoaresof Egypr,and Nilus ſftreameth againſtthem,contrariwiſe he would iſſue 
' from the places whence they came,if he tooke his original] trom them. Beſides, 
' he would flow from the ſea pureand blew, not troubled and dirtie, as he doth 
at that preſent. Beſides infinite teſtimonies ſpeake wholly to the contraric of 
this opinion. Then was there place tor falſchood to prevaile, when the coaſts: 
were vnknowne. It was lawtull for them that ſpaketo publith their tables. Bur 
at this day all thecoaſt of the ſea is frequented.by their ſhips who traffique; 


none of which ſay,that the waterof Nilvs is blew, or that the ſea hathany o- 


ther taſte rhen ithath vſually, which likewiſe Nature forbidderh to be belce- 
vcd, For the Sunne draweth that which is moſt light, and ſweer. Beſides, why 
encreaſerhit not in winter ? Since at that time the windes being more violent 
then they wereaccuſtomed might monethe ſea? For the Eteftans are modc- 
rate, Furthermore, if he werederiued fromthe Atlantique ſea, hce would ar 
one time fill all Egypt. But he encreaſeth by degrees. T he Philoſopher 0eno- 
 p:1e- of Chios ſaith, that in winter the heateis hidden vnder earth, by means 
| whercofthedens arc hor, and the fountaine water is warme, by meanes where- 
| of the vaines of the eartharc dried by internall' heate. But in. other countries 
the flouds encreaſe by the meanes of raine. Butthe Nile, becauſe he isnor af- 
ited by any other raine he waxeth the lefſe, and then encreaſeth in ſummer,at 
 ſfuchtime as the inward parts of the earthare cold, and the fountaines are freſh 
nd coole. But if this were true, the rivers ſhould cncreaſe, and all the foun- 
 taines ſhould be full in ſummer, I ſay likewiſc thatin ſummertime the heate is 
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| not greater vnder carth. The water,the lower caues, and the fountaines are 
' warme, becauſe they reccine not the aire that 1scold without, fo then they | 
| haucnoheate, but they driuc out cold. From the ſame cauſeproccedeth this, 
= 0 BOY chatthey arctrcſhin ſummer, becaule theaire being remoteand ieuvercd from 
on of Diogenes || The ſame, and afterwards warmed, atraineth not ſo tarre. Diogenes Apollimaris is 
Apollonuates | of that opinion, that the Sunne draweth humiditie vato him, which is ſucked 
Sos ana vp from the ſea, and other waters by thedrie land, that it cannot be that one 
earth ſhould be drie,and another moilt, becauſeall is perforated and full of paſ 
| ſages. T holethingsthat aredrier doc ſometimes borrow from the moiſter,and | 
it the carth recciucd not from other parts, long fincehad it fallen todult. So hen 
the Sunnedraweth the waucs, but the meridianall regions are thoſe that have 
moſt need: when the carth is dried, ſhedraweth more humiditic vnto her, E. 
uen as in lamps,the oyle runneth thither whereir conſumethyſo the water rvn- 
neth into that part, wherethe vehemencie of heat and ofthe parched carth cal- 
lethit. Whencethen is ſhe drawne? From thole partsthatare alwayes cold, 
that is, from the Northerne parts whence ſhe floweth. For this cauſethe Pon- 
tiqueſca powreth her ſtreame continually intothat which is the lower, not by | 
cbbesand flouds after the manner of other ſcas, but tending and running al- 
wayes violently towards that part. If this were not,it that which euery one 
wantcth were not ſupplied, and that which were exccſhue were nor lent backe 
againe by the ſame wayes, the carth ſhould peece-meale be brought to duſt, or 
An inflance | drowned inthe water. I would willingly demand of Diogenes, (ince that this 
-_ 994 ſeaand therigers ioynethemſclues rogether: Whence it commethto paſſe,thar 
new ahſurdities, | ERC riucrs in all countries arc not more big in ſummer time: The Sunne ſcorch- 
eth Egypt more then all other regions, and therefore Nilps encreaſeththe 

morc: But in other countries likewiſe there is ſome encrealc of riuers? Further- 
more, how commecth it ro paſſe that ſome places are wholly dric, fince that all 
the earth draweth vnto her the humiditie of other countries; and fo the more 
thedriccarth ſhall be expoſed to the Sunne. Finally, whence commeth it that 
Nilus is ſweete, if his watcr floweth fromthe ſca ? For thcre 15no river more 


ſwcet in taſtethen Nilus is. 


—  — - 


CHAP. | II. 


4 rn aha = P-o2F [ſhould maintaine that hailc is made as yce is, the whole cloud 

* 9 bcing frozcn, I ſhould vndertake a thing that were oucr-headic, 

'Thertore number me amongſt thoſe witneſſes of the ſecond note, 

: who deny that they haue ſeenc, but auow that they haucheardir. 
Oratleaſtwiſe I will doe that which the Hiſtorians doe. For|they when they 
| hauc faincd many things according to their owne fancie, will not maintaine a- 
ny one thingof conſequence, butaddetheſe words, I refer mylelfe tothe credit 
Poſv,donius | ofthe Authors, Pe/domins wil anſwere for me,as wel in that which I hauc alrea- 
EO | dic entrcated of, as in that which followeth. For he will affirme that the baile 
is made of a rainy cloud connerted into water,as boldly as if he had beene pre- 
ſent at the making. But why haile is round, thou thy ſelfe maycſt know with- 
out a maſter,when as thou ſhalt obſeruc,thar every thing that droppeth gathe- 
 reth itſelfeintoa round, which likewiſe appeareth in glaſſes, which gather a 
| kind of dew from our breath, and in pots that are powred oft, and in cuery 0- | 
' ther light thing, as in the leaues of herbes and trees, if any drop cleauc vnto | 


| them, they are alwayes round. 
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T he naturall Q neſtions. 


Ihat « more hard then ſtone? more ſoft then water, 
Tet harde#t ſtones by ſofteit drops are pierced. 


| Or asanother Poet faith : 
| The arops that fall doepierce the ſtone. 


' Andthis hollowneſle is round alſo, whence it appearcth that the water hath | 


' ſome reſemblance with the ſtone that itholloweth, for it maketh a hole in the 
ſame, that is anſwerable to her forme and habitude.Furthermore,although the 
haile were not ſuch, yet in falling it might grow round, and tumbling ſo long 
thorow a thickeaire, take an equall forme on euery (ide, which the ſnow cannot 
| do; becauſe it isnotlo folide, butis rather ſpread abroad, and falleth not from 
 anygreat height, but raketh his originall from the lower region of the aire, fo 
| that it commeth not froman aire farrediftant, bur falleth from a place neere art 

hand. Why may not I'giue my ſelfeas much libertic as 4naxagoras did, wher- 
| asfreelibertie ſhould be amongſt no men morethen amongſt Philoſophers ? 
| Haileis nought elſe but ſuſpended yce. The ſnow isa ſort of congelation hang- 


Ts. | 
| yce, as betweene waterand dew. 
| 


' ing inthe froſt. There is ſuch adifference berwixr froſt and yce, and ſnow and | 


—_ 


CHAS FFEL 


>C*,efhd Nd bauingreſolucd this queſtion, I might diſmiſſe and repoſe my 
Ag (clfc, but I willgive thee tull meaſure, lince I haue begun to be 
| I troubleſome vnto thee, I will relate wharſotnerit be, that may 
Re 4 grow in queſtion vpon this matter, T he queſtion is then why ir 

"PA > ſnoweth in winter, and haileth nor, and attcr thar the co'd bath 
| becne broken bya milder weather, the baile falleth ? Although thou thinkeſt 
; that I am decciued, yet acconnt I it for true, which I apprehend in my minde, 
| which permittcth ir ſelfe to beleeue theſerrifling tales, wherein men are accu- 
| tomed tonip our tongues, and not to pull out our eyes. In winterthe aire frec- 
| ſeth, by mcanes whercof it reſolucth not himſelte into water, but intoſmow,to 
| whichthe aire is more necrer. In the beginning of the Spring there tolloweth 
agreat change of weather, andtheaire being become more warme, there ſuc- 


ccea more greater raine. Vpon which occalionour Poct Y77zel ſaith, 


IWhen as ſhowre-bearing ſprine , 


 Diſcovereth ir ſelfe, the change of theayre being opened, and reſolued cuery 


The difference 
b etweene ſnow 
| and balle, 


& 
Why it ſnoweth, 
but hailetb not 

11 wialer, 


; wayes by the alſiſtance of the ſeaſon, is farre more vehement, For this cauſe the | 
| raynes fall more waightic and thicke, bur they continue nor. T he Winter hath | 
 lent,and thick ſhowers, which we ſceoftentimes happen when the ſnow falleth 


- amiditarareand thin raine. We ſay thatit isa ſnowic day when it 15colde and 

' the heauen is covercd : contrariwiſe, when the Northea(t winde bloweth and 
gouerneth in the ayre,the raines are more (mall ; but whcn the Southern winde 

' ayneth the raine is more ſtrong,and the drops greater. 
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| 6-2 Ev Dy [Jac which is reſolued by. our Stoiques, neyther dare ] [peake 


3ENIbecaulc it is but weakely grounded, neyther muſt I [ct irpaſle, 
| [43 For what cuill is it to write any thing that is preſented vnto vs? 
9 [& 3 'For it we will exatly examine, and make a diligent ſcrutiny of 
WK 11 things,it were better to be liſent, lince there is ſcarcely any 
thing that is maintayncd by the one, that is not impugned by the other. For 
thereare very few things withour contradiftion, T hey lay therefore that all 
that which is frozenabour Scithia and Pontus, andrtothe Northward, diſſol- 
ucth inthe ſpring time : that atthat timethe Rivers thaw,and thatthe ſnowes 
wherewich the mountainesare couered, melt ; by meanes wherof itis very like, | 
thatthe colder windes engender ſucha change, andintermixe themſelucs with 
theayreof the ſpring time. They turtheradde that which I haue nor yettry- | 
' cd,nor hauc the will rodo the ſame; and I connſlailetheethatif thou wilt know 
' thetruth thetcof,not to make triall in this ſort ifthe ſnow be colde. Mark what 
' they ſay,thatthey thattreade vpon the firme and hard ſnow hauc not ſo much 
coldein their feet , as thoſethar treade vpon the ſnow that is newly falne. If 
they ſpzake true,all that which commeth from the Northerly places(when as 
| the ſnow is diſtributed. and the yce is broken) tieth and conftraineth the warm 
' and moyſtayreofthe Sontherne parts :and therefore when it ſhould raine the 


| vehemencie of thecolde will make it tall into halle. . 
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CHAP VE 


: Cannot temper my ſelfe , but that I muſt needes diſcover all the 
2 tollics of our Stoickes, whoafhrme that there arc fome men lo 
dp well experienced inthe obſervations ofclouds,that they can fore- 

> cell when it {hall baile, hauing the mcancs to! compret:cnd the 
* ſame, by long vſc, by obſeruing the colour of the clouds, after 
which haile hath followcd ſo many times. Itisanincrediblematter that inthe 
Citic of Clepne there were certaine men choſen to this end vpon the common 
purſe, which were named ya>aZograexes, that is to ſay, obſeruers of the haile. 
W hen thcſe had given the ({igne that haile would ſuddenly! follow, what ex- 
petelt thou;rhat men ſhould run to thcir clokes, or their letherne peltches ? 
| Nay rather,euery one ſacrificed for bimſelfe a Lambe or a Pullct; and forth-. 
with thoſe clouds declined another way , after he had taſted ſome little ofthe 
bioud : Doſt thou laugh at this ? Beholde cauſe ofmore laughter ; ifthere were 
any that had neyther Lambe nor Pullet,he drew his owne bloud, wherein hee 
neyther hurt himſelfe norany other man. And tothe end that thou ſhouldett 
| notthinke that theclouds are cruell and deſirous of bloude, one of them witha 
| [harpe pen-knife pricked one of his fingers, and offered his bloud : at that the 
haile fled away from his field that had ſacrificed thus, as from thoſe paſtures 
whoſe Mafter had the meanes by more greatcr offcrings to preuent the eml- | 
nent euill. | | 


| | | 
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CHAT VEL 


Orme ſeckearealon hereof. Otherſomethatare more wiſe ay,thar 
MA itis impoſſible tocouenant with the hiile, and to redeeme the 
rempelts by their diminutiue preſents, alchough thegods are pa- 
| cified by ſuch meanes, Some there are,that hol wy of 
| Cleones thought,that there was ſome ſecret vertue in Loud to 
turnc awayand repulſethe cloude, But how may ſogreat power be incloſedin 
folittle bloud as to mount ſo high, and to cauſe a reſentment in the clouds. 
T he ſhorteſt way,was to ſay that all that wasno other thing buta fable,& alie*: 
yet they of Cleones punifhed thoſe that had notthe careto foreſec and prouide 
againſt rempeſts, becauſe by their negligence their Vineyards were beaten, or 
their cornelayed. And amongſt vs, inthe law of the twelue tables it was for: 
bidden,thatno man ſhould enchant another mans fruite. T he auncient Idcots 
and thoſe of little iudgement, belecued that the inchanters cauſed theraines ei- 
ther to faileorfall; butitisa thing moſt cuident, thatthey cannot docir, yea, 
and ſo manifeſt, that the caulſc hereof is not to be examined in any Philoſo- 
phers Schoole. | | 


. » 


CHAP VIEL 


£82083 Et onething will I adde more,and it will content thee to fauour 
DXPA® and applaude ir. T hey ſay that ſnow is made inthat Region of 
LR (20 theayrethatis neereſt vnto the earth, and thatbath moſthear, for 
22 Wet three caules: the firſt is,that euery exhalation ofthe earth, wheras 
LRFINOE, it hath much heate and dric within,itis ſo much the more hotter 
the neerer tis: the ſecond,thatthe heams of the Sun refle& vpon the carth,and 
reuerberate backe tothemſelues; the which redoubling warms all that which is 
neereft tothe carth, the which hath more warmth, becaule they feclethe Sun 
twice: thethird cauſeis,that the higherparts are more beaten by the windes, 
but whatſocuerarcloweſt arcleſle beaten by the windes, 


"TS 
CHAP. IX 


> O theſe maya man addethereaſon of Demorritw: the more ſolida 
Sq) body is,the more ſuddenly receiueth itheate, and keepeth itt 
longer. Therefore if you ſcta veſlell of brafle, or glaſſe, or {1 
Ye inthe Sunne,that of braſſe is warmed ſooneſt, and keepet 
"Oo heate longeſt. He expreſſeth the reaſon in this fort : It muſt 
needs be that the pores and paſſages of thoſe bodies that are cloſed, ſolid and 
thicke ſhould be moreleſle then the reſt,and that the ayre that encereth ſhould 
be farre moreſubtile. It followeththen, that as the Stoues that areleſle ſpati- 
ous,and the ſmalleſt Ouens are ſooneſt hot; ſo the pores and paſſages thatare 
hidden,and cannot be obſerned by the eye, doc more ſpecdily entertaine the 
heate,and becauſe they are ſo narrow,deliuer oucrthis heate more ſlowly then 
they haue receiuedit. 
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Thelovet Rexi- | 225 ef} Hee long Prefaces bring vs to the point that iz now in queſtion, 
on of the are | WAR VB Q8 All ajrcis more thick,according as it is more ncerc vntothe earth, | 
pas cory þ I IORS As inthe water,and in all humiditic, the lees arc found in the bot. 
: WET tome; ſointheayre,tholethings that are,moſ} thicke are renal 
oC" lect. But we hauc alrcadic proucd thar all things, the more 
their matter.jsthicke and ſolid, the myorelong time apd more cffeRually keeye 
| they the heate they have regcived : but the more the ayreis raiſed andelirang- 
cd from the ordures of the earth, the more pure and neate it is; by meanes 
whercofit retaineth not the Sunne,butletteth it paſſeas thorow a voyd place, 
and therefore is it that it warmeth leſſe. | 


nt. —__ i... A — 


CHAP.':|X I. 


2 ee< ap Ontrariwiſe, ſome ſay that the tops of the mountaines, being 
Why tbe toys of « | EF * ; : 
thehigheftmoun- | &/ {FL 2 Pecre vnto the Sunne,ſhauld be allo more hot, But.in my op 
taines hawe leſſe | Þ Þ Wh <2 nion they deceive themielues in this, that they thinke rhar the 
PRE Evra + Apenine,the Alpes,and other renowned mountaines, by reaſon 
of the Sun then Pp - Eo . , ; k-4 
the valies, eP of their height haue their heads ſo high, that cheir rops may feele 
the neighbourhood of the Sunne : vadqubtedly theſe mountaines are high,if a 
man compare them with vs that are men; bur when thou [halt conſider the 
whole Vniuerſe, eucry one may perceiue that both' mountaines and mcy are 
things very baſe. The one compared with the other have the vpperhand, and 
together they are nothing. Neytheristhere any thing , how high ſceucritbe 
raifed,tbat in compariſon with the whole thould be efteemed any thing; &ifit 
were otherwiſe, we would not fay,that all this circuirofthe earth is bur a bow. 
The properties ofa bowleisto be round in all equalitie.' Conſider tlits equali: 
ticin a ball ;the flitches,the corncrs andlietle holes tharappeare therein, hinder | 
not a man from ſaying that-all the parts are round. But as theſe ſpaces hinder 
not this ball:to-bauc a round figure,foijn all the globe ofthe earth in thie high- 
clt mountaines (whoſetops are nothing if they be compared with the whole 
round) the fame ought ro be conſidered, He that faith that rhe higheſt moun- 
taine, becauſe it isneereſt to the Sunne, thould be more warmed, may ſay alfo 
thatagreat man ſhould haue more heqte thenalicrie man,and thar heate ought 
to be rather in the head then in the feere. Bur whoſocuer hath conſidered the 
world according to his mcaſure,and remembreth him fete that the carth is che 
enter or point ofthis great circumference, thall know that nothing may be fo 
ei the ſame, thar by that meancs it may haue mare ſ{cnfec of the effect of 
che Sunne, andof thoſe other celeſtiall tires, as if he were more necrer 'nto 
them. T heſe mountainesthatwe behold, and theſe high Tenarifes that are 
conered with perpetuall ſnowe, arenotwithſtanding in rhe|bottom. T rueit 
is,that a mount which is raiſed high is neerer the Sunne then a valley, burin 
{uch ſort is it,as one thing isgreater then another: foraftcr this maner one tree | 
is faid to be neerer heauen then another ; which is falſe, becauſe betweene | 
thoſe things thatare little there cannor be any greardifference, but whilſtthey 
are compared one with another. When wee come ro the compariſon of i | 
mighty body,it skils not how much the one is greater thenthe other, becauſe 
although it/be with a great difference, yet are they called ſmall. 


| 


CHAP. 


The naturall Queſtions. 


CRISS KH. © - "Ou | 


223 Vo to returne,by reaſon of the reaſons aboue mentioned, diuers 
73 [49 );$- have binofthoopinion;thar ſhow is madcin the loweſt region 
3 Ye oftheayre;by meancs whereofit is ſoft; becauſeir is gathered of 
TD & 5X a coldthatislefle rigorousthen tharofother regions. The neigh- 
SAS bouringayre hath roo much coldetoconuert it ſelfe into water 
and rain,and oner little to be hardned into haile.Ofthis moderate cold, and not 
roo much intcnded are the-fnowes made by themeanes of thicke watcrs. 
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CHAPUXIII 


NY by thou ſhalt ncyther became more learned, nor more: better} 
P\VAVESs. I bou telleft me how ſnowes are made, where it concerneth thec 
IADRE. far more to let vs vnderſtand why ſnowes arc not to be bought. 
T hou willeſtme topleade againttdiflolution : this is a daily and 


T hinkeli thou that this inſpection of nature auaileth nothing to that which 
| thouintendeſt ? When weaske how ſnow is made, and ſay that by natureit is 
like vnto froſt, that it containeth in ir ſelfe more ayrethen waters thinkeſtthay 
not that they are reproached hereby, becauſe they buy not true water, but a far 
more baſer thing ? But letvs rather inquire how ſnowesare made, then how 
they are kept,becauſe not contenting our ſe]ues to poure out Qur olde wines, 
and to diſpoſe them according to their ſauours andage, we haue found out the 
invention haw to keepe ſhow,and tothe end it. might ouercome Summer, and 
defence it ſelfe againſt the heat of the yeare, by the cofdnefle at the place, what 
have we attained by this diligence ? Forſooth tbis,to buy water that coſteth vs 
nothing. It gricueth vs that wecannot buy the winde and the Sunne ; or for 
that theayre commeth ſo eaſily topreſent himſelfeto a rich and moredelicate 
fort, who could be cantented to buy the fame. O how impaticntly endure wee 
that nature,the mother ofall hath left nothing common toall. T his which ſhe 
would haue flow and lie opentoall men ; this which ſhe bath made publike, to 
the end that all men mightdrinke therofto enterraine life,that which ſhe bath 
largely and bappily diſpenſed for all,to ſerue the common vie of men,ot ſauage 
beaſts,of birds and all other living creatures,thatare the moſtidle,that norte 
ile 


picaling vnro nerexcept it coſt deere. T his wasthe onely thing that equa 

the rich with the common fort,in which onely they could not exceed the poo- 
rt. For him was this deuiſed (whoſeriches arc troubleſome to himſelfe) to 
teed his diſſolvtion euenin water. I will tell you whence ircame to paſle thar 
no running water ſecmed cold enough for vs. As long as the ftomacke is ſound 
and capable of conuenient nouriſhment, andis filled bur not overpreſled, it is 
content With naturall ſupplies, it feeleth nor the heate of thetime, but bis in- 
warddiſtemper; when as continuall drunkenneſſe encampeth in his bowels, 

| andthe noble partsare inflamed by a cholericke humour that ſcizerh the ſto- 


—— Hs bietrbandotchougrobrmefermectierhatiibion he 


a fruitleſſe brawle; yetlct vs chideart it: although ſhe be like to get the vpper | 
hand, yet let her overcome vs fighting and ſtrjuing againſt her. What then ? } 


— 
ka 


ſolution (ingenuous in her owne miſchicte) drawne vnto a price; ſo-is not |. 


, macke, men ſeeke neceſſarily for ſomewhat that may temper that heate which 


| 


0} the reſolution 
of thu queſtion : 
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cenſure againfs. 
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abuſe ſnow, 
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/ waxeth more violently by thoſe waters thatare poured on it], and the remedy 
| increaſeththe lickneſle. And therctore not in Summer oncly, but in the depth 
| of winter they drinke water forthis cauſc, What is the cauſe hereof but ane 
uilbihtefbme;theintrailesrottcd and ſpoyled by excefle, ro which no intermif. 
on hath'bingranred,to concot &digelſtchat whichtbey hadthivſt inro them : 
but ſome hauc heaped ontheir dinners thoſe nightlybanquets, which have la- 
ſed rill che next day morning, gourmandize and drunkeniiefſe plunging asir 
wereintod gulfe, mens ttomacks charged with abundance{and Mutrfirics of 
wines and meatcs. Bcltdes this,intemperance that hath no 1 termilhon,haying 
{ greedily devoured all that which was preſented vnto him , becomes mas,and | 
inflameth itſcife alwayes in a new deſire to follow his traine.Alchoughtherfore 
they garniſh their chambers with Tapeſtrie and other ornaments, and wirh 
huge tires conquer the vehemency of the colde, yetnotwithſtanding their to- 
mackes cloyed and weakened by their proper heate, ſeeketh ſome ſollace to re- 
Sit had frelhthemſclues. For cucn as wecaft colde water vpon their faces thar faintand 
#t compariſon, © | arein a lwound, to the end we may reuiue them, ſo theentrailes ofthelediſſo- | 
toſbew the mi- | ]yre men, wholly ſtupified with ſo much exceſle, feele nothing, except you a- 
2 "ag bed" | wake them with theleexrreame colde drinkes. Hence commerh ir that they 
BI content notthemſchues with ſnow, but ſtecpe their yce in ſtore of freſh water, as 
ifthe thickeneſſe thereofgaue them ſome more certaine re relhing. And this | 
yce isnot taken from that which growethabove, but to the end ir may hane | 
more force,anda more vehement colde,they draw it and digge it out of the | 
deeper places. T hercfore is it,that theſe delicacies hauc mote priles then one, 
and there is trafhique both of water and yce, according to the|diucrſities of the 
ſeaſons of the yeare,to the great diſhonour of the buyers and|the ſellers, The 
Lacedemohians baniſhed Perfumers out of their Citie, and commanded them 
ſuddenly to depart out of their contines, becauſe they waſted their oyle, What 
would they haue done if they had ſcene the thops and ſtorc-houſes tor ſnow, 
and ſo many horſes appointed tocarrie water, whoſe colour and fauourthey 
alter by the mcancsof the ſtraw wherein they keepe it ? But good gods, how 
eaſiea thing is it toextinguiſh wholſome thirſt? But what can dull and dead 
8 _ | jJawes,ſtupified with burning meatecs,feele ? Eucn as nothing is coldeenovgh for 
Hos = 4ſirp- | them, ſonothing is hot enough : bur they thruſt downe [the ſcalding mor- 
a how | ſels,ſpecdily drowned in their ſawce, halfe ſmoaking intotheir ſtomacks,tothe 
great was Sene- | end they may extinguiſh them with ſnowic potions. T hou! ſhalt-ſce certaine 
ge neat we leanefellowes,armed againſt the colde vpto thechin,pale and il! diſpoſed, that | 
| allexceſſe. not onely ſwallow downe,but alſocate ſnow,cafting great morſels of the ſame 
into their cups, fearing leaft in forbearing their drinke a little, it ſhould waxe 
_ T hinkeſt thou that this is thirlt ? It is afevor, yea, ſo malignant thatir 
| eythet diſcoucred in touching the pulſe, nor by the color that appearcth 
in the face, But intemperance an invincible euill, of ſofrand fluid becomming 
hard and ſtypid burneth the heartir ſelfe. Knoweſt thou not that all things 
looſe their force by cuſtome? T herefore this ſnow, in which at this day you 
that are delicate,arcas it were plunged, by vie and _— ſcruitude of the 
ſtomacks hath gotten thispriuiledge,that it obtaineth the place of water. Seck 
out now ſameother thing that is more colde, for an ordinary and accuſtomed 


ttelhneſſe and cooleneſle is as much to you as nothing, 
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The fifth Booke. 
Wherein 


Is intreated of the matter and motion of 
the windes and aire, 


CHLFE 1 


——1— He Winde is fluent aire. Some hate definitd it 

11 thus: The winde is anaire which is fluentin one 
part. This definition ſeemeth tobe more cxaR, 
becauſe the aire is neuer ſo immoucable,bur that 
in ſome ſortit is agitated. Soſay we thar the Sea 
is calme, when it is buc gently moued, andincli- 
heth nor ouer-much to one part, When there- 
fore thou readeſt, 70 


Ihen as the Seawas calme vnbet by windes: 


ah Know that it is never ſo ſtill but that it hath ap* 
ſlight replying, and is ſaid to be calme, becauſeit forceth nor a ſtreame neither 
this way, nor that way. T he ſame may a man judge of the aire, thar iris ncuer 
immoueablealthough it be quiet and calme. Which thov maieſt conceive by 
this : When the ſunne is infuſed ihto any cloſed place, we ſee certaine lirtle bo- 
dies carried now a thwart, ſome vpward, ſome downeward, and diuerſly en- 
countring together. He ſhall therefore ſcarce diligently enough comprehend 
that he wonld, that ſaith : The floud isthe agitarion of the Sea, becatſe when 
itiscalmeſt itis ſtirred likewiſe. Bur beyond exception ſhall he berhatſhall de- 


fineitthus. The floud is the agitation of the Seca into one part. Soin this 
thing alſo, wherof we moſt ofall now debate, he ſhall not be excepted againſt, 
that carrieth himſelfe ſo as hee ſaith ; The winde is a fluent airc into one part, 
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orthe winde is fluent aire with violence; or the force of the aire thar fleeteth in. 
t0-0pe part, Oracourſeof the airealitle more vehemenrtrhenorginarie. I know 
whatmay bee anſwered for that other definition, what veedeſithouto adde 

this,aire lowing into one part? For whatſoeuer Koreth, leeteth into ſomeparr. | 
No man will ay that the water flowerh, if itbe only maucdin itlel, burifir 
rendeth toward ſome part. T here may be therefore ſomwhat that may moue 
| and not flow, but cantrariwiſe it cannot flowexcept jwbe idro nepaxt. Bur if 
this breuitie be ſufficientradefend vs from reproofe, let vs viethis. Bur if any 
man be more circumſpeRy let hirp not ſpare his word , by whoſe adieQion hee 
may excludeall cauill. Let vs now come to the matter ir lelte, becauſe we hauc 
ſufficiently diſputed of the forme. | 


| 


CH4P. Il. 


># E wockirvs faith, that when there arc many of theſe ſmall 

2 bodies, which hecallcth Atoms, in ſome voide ſtreighr ,there fol- 

@ loweth winde: contrariwiſe that the cſtate of the aire is calme 

# and peaccablc, whenin much voidetherc are few Atomes. For e- 

® uecnasin the market place or ftreet, as Jong as there is but lictle 
companie,a man may waſke withouttumult: but when as companic meeteth 
ina ſtraight, theregroweth quarrell, becauſe they throng and iuſtle one ano- 
ther: ſo in this ſpace wherein weareinutroned, when many bodics have filled 
a ſmall place, it muſt needes bee that in incountring one with ahother : the one 
ſhould be puſhed by the other , which puſh them back againg, and that they 
{ſhould be confuſed together, and compreſſe one another. From thence com- 
meth winde, when as thoſe two bodies that were at debate are*fallen downe, 
and after they have long time floted and remayned in ſuſpence, incline them- 
ſclues, But.wherc there arc few bodies in agreatcxſtent,neither can they iulile 
one another, nor beimpelled the one by the other. 
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Refutation of fi%ex Ow fallc this Opinion is, thou maiſt gather bereby, becauſethat 
Democritus | Rx I when the skie 1s cloudicand the aire is thick, there is no winde 
em wo ay 5 Re (5 ftirring. Burt at that time diuers bodies are aſſembled rogether, 
WR whence proceedeth alſo the thickneſſe of the clolds. Addehere- 
7 © ! vntothatabout Rivers and Lakes fogs fall very oftentimes , bo- 
being preſſed and conioyned together, and yer there is no winde. And 
ſomecrimes/ſogreata miſt is ſpred abroad, that ſcarce one man (an ſee another, | 
though they ſtand nearc together, which ſhould not come _—_ except ma- 


ny bodics had cncloſed themſelues in alittle ſpace. But no time wanteth winde 
more then that which is foggie. Adde hereunto now that which falleth out 
on thecontrarie ſide, that the riſing ſunne ordinarily attenuaterh the thick and 
moiſt aire ypon his riſe. And then doth the winde riſe when |as the bodies are | 
ſet at libertic, and that their preſſe and multitude isreſolued. | 
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 EYEFFAF On thereforc how ſayclt thou, arethe windes made; fince thou: 
| UNNGIE c onfeſleſt that ghey aremade ? yor aſrer one manner : for ſome 
| CIS] times the earth puſherh our of her caues agreat abundance of 
 YEOMS by aye; offimes when agrear and gomtinybll etialgtiou drivech 
Oh, vp. on bjgh; that which ſhee haddeprefits; ithis thavge af in- 
bchcue,nor 10 conceals, which fomemen'doc hold; :charas\byi che meancy of 
our meace , mind-iscauledin our bodies, which cannor burth fotth, cxcepr it be 


; by violene ſucchag, or-likewile fomerimes by diſcharpe-ofthe belly with ſome. 
noice, er caking aneſcape whichisnor heard: 1@ this fpaciops nature -thac 
mainiaineth altthings,inchanging.uaurceproduceah windes.: It'is good for 
vs that thee diſgcſterh alwayes, orherwiſe nee'might teareſoine itinke or 


ws as 


all the parts of the catch, there neceſſarily arriuea'grear number of: theſe A- 
romes,which heaped together, & afcerwards attennated by the ſame, it hapneth 
that the winde1s made, becauſc that all that whnctrentargerh irfctfe im a narrow 
place.requireth a greater ſpace? --  _. .. 
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{XP Hat tben ? thioke&thouthatthegquaporations afthe waters and 
BAS cath are che oncly cauſe ofthe wing? Tbatthegrauiry oftheaire 
15 cauſcs by thele,& atterwards reſalued by viglenee whon thee 

thingsthar (food thicke,avitivi necdefull by belag <xtenuaced, 
ſiriucie get agreaterſpace?. Foxmineowne part Liudge it tobe 
ſo. Butthatisrhe moxerruer and firmer gauſdgscbat theayre bath a natural! 
force of moping herelfe, which (hee bath ofher ſalie, as ather thinges hauc 
without hauing any 'need of conceivingit froman other. Thinkeft thou tha 
the forceof motion hath heene giugn+49, and that the ayre hath bcene con- 
demned to remaine idlp,gnd wthaut agitation , -confideririg, that he water 
ccaſerh not co haue her mortian, alrhough the'windes beecalme, for otherwiſe 
ſhee cauld notbreed fiihes. Wee ſeelikewiſe that Moſſe andother herbs grow 
io the wazers,and float aboue them, 36.77 1559 acrnea 
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CRF Herois fomewhat thereforevirall in the warcr, Speake Tir onely 
#29 4#&y) of cho water; The firethar conſumerh all things, createth -ljke- 
++ Kat wiſe ſomethings,and thatwhich canaor ſeems to bee true} and 
$2 S) yet is very true) therc are certaine liuing creatures that are 
SECS cngendred inthefire. The ayre likewiſe hath ſome ſuch like 
vertue,and therfore ſometimes it thickneth, ſometimes is ſpreadeth and pwr- 
cth it ſelfe, ſometimes it cloaſeth, ic opencth, and reſftraineth it ſclfe. There js 
herefore ſuch difference betwixtthe ayre and the wind, as there is betwixt a 


Lake and aRiuer. Sometimes the ſunneit ſelfeis the cauſe of winde, ſome- 


”, 


or morevncleanneſle.. Is there aorthicrcfore moroypparance's tay;thar from , 
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in divers ſorts. 


The ayre hath 
n it [elſe a natu- 


rell faculty of 
Motion. 


It hath ſomthing 
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whence thewinds 
proceed, 


Mbnce flrong 
Ww:indes are cams 
[ed, 


times melting the colde ayre, and finding itthicke and cloſed [in it ſelfe, puri- 
fieth and dilatcrh it. 1 


CHIP; YH. | 
E haueſpoken ofthe windes in generall, now let vs beginne to 

PA cntreat ofthem ſcucrally. Tr yill bappily appeare how they 

PAY are made, if it (ball appeare when and: whence they proceede, 

> Firſt cherefore let vs examine theſe windes thacriſe before day, 

' - Whicheythcrarc rayſed from ſome riuers, orvallics, or gulfes. 

There is none of them continueth,,- but. falleth when the ſunne is mounted 
ſomewhat high, neyther is cartiedabouetheſight oftheearth. This kind of 
windes beginnethin the Spring time, andpaſlſeth not the Summer. And from 
thence moſt of all commeth it, where there are many waters andmountaines. 
T he Champions although they abound with waters, yer ſay I ,that they want 
this breath which ſtandethin ſtead of wind. | | 


CHAP. VIII. 


: Ow then is that winde bred which the Grecians call iyz3a=12r, what 
> ſocuecrtherivers and mariſhes caſt out of themſelucs,(che which 

@ is much and continvall) is in the day time the nutriment ofthe 

ſanne, by night ic is nor ſpent,bur being vnited in the mountains, 

=-* is gathered into one region; when it hath filled rhe ſame, and 
beingvnable to containe it ſelfe in it ſelfe, it breaketh forth, and goeth into an 
other part, and hence commeth the winde. Itinclineth therefore towards that 


part, which inuitethit wirh mote free paſſage, and thorow the ſpaciouſnes of | 


the place,into which being gathered rogether it may runne. The proofe here. 


of is,thatitriſerh not before midnight: for thiscolleRion beginneth to bee | 


made alittle before day, and being as it were accompliſhedat ſuch time as 
thelight appearcth, itſecketh to diſcharge itſelfeofthe weight, and thether 
eſpecially.tendeth, where there ismoſt ayre, and a great andſpaciouscxtent. 
The ſunnelikewiſe at his riſe refleAing vpon the cold ayre,inſomeſort addeth 
forwardneſſeto it : for eucn before hee appeareth, hee preuailechby his light, 
alchough his beames doe not diffipate the ayre, yetproucketh heeit, andftir- 
rethit by ſending his light before: for when he himlſelfe appearcth, the one 
are rayſed vpioto the ayre, the other are diſſipated by littleandlittle, in ſuch 
ſort asthey are not permitted to blow, except in the morning,their vigor va- 
niſherh vnder theforce ofthe Sunne. Andifthey bee ſtrong about the mor- 
ning, about midday they waxe weake, and theſe ſmall windes neuer paſſe mid- 
day. There are ſome likewiſe that are very feeble,and more — nn xr as 


theircauſes arc more or leſle powerfull, 
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| themlelues, and therefore is it that they beginne inthe Solſtice, being vnable 
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' render of it ſelte,but it hath nor ſufficientforce ro conſume and diſfipate that 


| heate, that it inay actually apppeare, yet notwithſtanding it performeth his dew- 
ty by deduci:ig and attenuating theſe things thar are thicke. Beſides thoſe |. 


| the winde were alwayes catricd by the ſunne. 


et i MA Et tn I SAI OS DAS II Ire De 


ofthe heauen hath powred much of his humovr into the ſame. Burtthe Sunne 


CAA IS: 


Vt why arctheſe winds more violent in the ſpring-time, and in 
the ſummer? forintherwo other ſeaſons they are very wi'de and 
ſcarſcly fill the ſayles of ſhippes ; becauſethe ſprirg is moiſter, 
&2 and a greater euaporation is made from diuers waters and places, 

thatby reaſon of the moiſt natureot the heauens 3re full and 0- 
vercharged. Burtwhy is it that theſe vapours are ſo great inthe ſummertime ? 
becaule tuch dayly heat continuerh after the ſetting of the ſunne, and conti- 
nucth for the greater part ofthe night, and diaweth to it ſelfe that which is 
without, and attr2Reth with violence all that Which the earth is accuſtomedto 


which it hath drawne : for this cauſe, che earth and water puſh our theſe little 
Atomes which are accuſtomed almoſt ordinari'y to iſſue our, not onely by 
heate, but alſo by the reucrberation of his beames, the Surne is the efficient 
cauſcof the winds: for the lightthat forgoeth theriſing of the Sunne Coth not 
as yet ware the ayre, bur onely refleQerh vpon K,which being ſtrucken vp- 
on,rctireth itſelfe on the one fide; alrhough I auerre nor that this light is with- 
out heate, conſidering that it is made of heate. It may bee it hath nor ſo much 


places, which by ſome iniquity of nature arc fo cloſed, that they cannot enter- 
taine the ſunne, are notWithſtandivg lightned by a drie and heauie light, and 
arcleſſe colde by day then by night. By nature likewife cuery heate drieth and 
difpecſerh away tromit all cloudes. It followeth therefore,that the ſunne doch | 
the like. For which cauſe ſome are of the opinion,that the winde blowethfrom 
thence whence the ſunne parteth. But that this 1s falſe,ir appeareth hereby be- 
cauſe the wind criueth ſhippes into diuers climates, and ſuch as trauell by ſea 
with full ſayle, ſayle againſithe ſunneriſe, which ſhould notcome to paſle, if 


: | 
CHAT; 


ERASER He Eteſtan windes likewiſe (which are alleadged by ſome in way 


2 


W, whatthcir opinion is, and afterwardes why it difliketh mee. The 
Q Etcfians (ſay they) blownotin ihe winter, becauſeinthe ſho. ecr | 
FD daycs the {unne is ſooner ſet before thecolde beeouercome,and | 
thercſorethe ſnowes both fall and are hardned. Inthe ſummer timethey be- 

ginneto blow, becauſethe dayesare longer, and the beames of the Sunne di- 
rely beatevpon vs. leis therefore like to be true,thatthecloudes being ſha- 
ken with great heat, puſh forth humidity, and that theearth (diſcovered and 
diſcharged of the lnow ) produceththe vapours more frecly; whence iſſue 
moreimpreſſions inthe ayre ro the North-ward, then otherwiſe, which are 
carriedinto places more {weet and temperate: ſo doe the Etcitans inforce 


a 


75 ) of proofe) ſeruerhem little for their purpoſe. I will frſt declare 


to enduretheriling ofthe Dogge-ſtarre, becaule that already the colder part 


haujng 


349 


Whemee it com- 
meth that juch 
a wind 1s move 
violent im the 
Spring ard Shim 
mer. 


1/ the winde 
bloweth from the 
place whence 

ie Sun depars 
leth, 


Irl'y the winds 
that are called 
Eteſeans blow 
nat but inſume 
mer,aa4 during 
the number of 
6c: 0a:ne dayes, 
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| hauing changed his courſe, draweth more direQly towards vs, inuiting one 
 partotthe ayre, andrepulſing the other. Thus the ga!cof theſe Erefians brea- 
| keth the forces of Summer, and defendeth itfromthe violgnce ofthe hoteſk 


| monethes, 


CHAP. XL 


If the Rrifieer 3 Ow willI performe that which I promiſed, why the Eceſians 

tt hates | £31 helpethem no wayes, neyther yeelde any confirmation to this 

areſtirredby the | APN ID cauſe; we have ſaidethat abour the ſpring ofthe day, there ari. 

ſunne, 4 eS2N'Q ({cthalittle wind, which 1s Jaid as ſoone as the Sunne meeterh 
ST WTO yihic Andtherefore isitwhy the Mariners |call the Ereſians 

idle & delicate, becauſe they know not how to riſe carely as Gz/on ſaith, They 

| beginnethe moſt times to blow when that little mornings breath beginnerh | 

' to calme, which would notcome to paſſe if the Sunne were the ſtirrer ofthem 

as heis ofthe leſſer winds. Furthermore, it the kength and greatneſle of the 

| day were the cauſethat they blew, they ſhouldbe heard betore the Solſtice ar | 

| ſuch time as the dayes are long, andthe ſnowes are melted; for in the moneth 

| of July all the earth is diſcouered,or at leaſtwiſc there are very few things that 
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| 
| 
| 
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| lie vader the ſnow. 
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CHAP, X 14. 


| YR Here ate ſome ſorts of winds which theclouds that are broken, 
0{:hrwints | WA [AQY and fall, puth before them; theſe windes do the Grecians call 
called Eencphy EAA IO tcgiacs whichin my opintonare made after this maner. When 
| and |:'wthey are | ; : | j : 
—_ | as a great incquality & diverſity of bodies which are caſt forth 
' by rerreſtriall vapours,mounton high,and thatthe one of theſe 
bodies are/dric,andthe other moilt. Ir is to bee belieued, that from fo preat a | 
contrariety of bodies thatinceſlamly ſtriue one againſt an other at ſuch time as 
| they are aſſembled, there ſhouldcertaine hojlow cloudes bee] compoſes. and 
. k that thcre is betwceene them ſome diſtances, full of narrow holes, ſuch as are 
*jinflures: In theſe diſtances there is a ſubrill and thinne aire, that incloſeth it 
| ſelfe, which beingrofled vp and down therein, and in the end warmed by a 
; conſtrained andint_rrupted comſe, becommeth hereby more ſtrong ; andlce- 
| king for aplace merelarge, breaketh all that which incloſeth ix, and iſſueth like 
| a wind, whichfor the moſt partis ſtormy, becauſe it commerth from aboue,and | 
 falleth vpont vs witha great violence, becauſe it cannot ſpread it ſelfe cuery 
| Wayes, burcontrariwiſc trauelleth very much to firde an iſflue, enforcing his 
| way betorchim,and as it wereby a violent combare. — this wing en- 
dureth not Jong, becauſe it breaketh the recepracles of thoſe cloudes wherein 
it wascarried: {omerime itifluech with a great noyſe, but not without thun- 
 derandlightning, Such winds are of more vehemency and longer continu- 
| ance, ifthey carry with them other violent winds intermixed with them, and 
| ſuch as flue fromthe ſame way, and ſtrive to vnite themſclues withtheir: even 
' astorcents flow in a meaſurable gre atneſle, aslong as cuery one hath his par- 
' ticular courſe, but when as diucrs of them meer together in one, they ſurpaſſe 
' indepth, breadth and ſwiftneſſe the greateſt riuers that flow inceſſantly. on 
; ; | ame 
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T he naturall Queſtions. 


ſame way in all likelyhood fall out in flermes , which of themſelues conti- 
nue not long time,bur when they haue aſſembled their forces, and when as from 
diucrs partsof the heauen, theayrebcingpreſſed, aſlemblerh jr ſelte in one 


| place,they both gather more forces, and continue longer. 


XIII. 


FO then a reſolued cloud maketh the wind which is diflolued in 
divers ſorts. Sometimes the ayre whichis inclofed, ſearching 
£2 to findea vent,ftruglethin ſuch ſort thatit breaketh all that col- 
D! lection ofcloudes that derainethir, ſometimes the heat thathath 
& beene occaſioned by the ſunne, ſometimes the interſhocke of 
cloudes,as it hapneth when two great bodies encounter and cruſh one ano- 
ther.1n this place it may be demanded(ifrhou thinkelſt t fir) whence that ſtorme 
is rayſed ? whichis accuſtomed to happen in riuers, which fleeting onward 
without interruption ſeeme peaceable and milde, and make no noyſe : but 
when they encounter With any rocke on this or that {ide of the riuer, they re- 
ceyle and turne their waters into roundcircles which cannot bee divided; fo 
that in whirling about they ſucke vp themtelucs,and make a gulfe: ſo the winde 


C Hl Po 


G 


as long as nothing reliſteth ir,extendeth his forces: bur when it is beaten backe | 


by any promontory,or it by conſtraintofthe places it bee gathered into ſome 
firaight and crooked pypes,jit ofrimes turneth andreturneth irſelfe into ir ſelfe, 
and maketh a gulfelike vnto thoſe waters, which as I ſaid, areconucrted and 
whirled about. This wind turning itſelfe, and enuironing one and the {ame 
place,and mouing it ſelfe violently indiuerscircles and rounds,is a whirle wind, 
which ific grow more ſtrong and furious isinkindled, and maketh that flying 
fire, whica the Grecians call pnc3pe. This is a fierie ſtorme. Theſe windes for the 
moſt part being broken from the cloudes diſcouer all dangers, whereby whole 
herdes of beaſts are carricd away in the fields, and whole ſhippes are toſſed 
and drowned in the floudes. Some winds alſo engender diuers others, andpu- 
ſbing the ayre into ſome other places, then thoſe whereupon they were for- 
merly caſt,ſpread themſclues here and there. I will tell you likewiſe that which 
is come into my memory; cucn as the droppes of ravne in the beginning make 
not the carthſlippery , but when they are gathered rogether, and reinforced, 
then is it ſaid thatthey flow and fall : in like caſe, as long asthe motions of the 
ayre arc light andagitated indiuers places, it is not windeas yer.it beginneth to 
be when hee hath mingled all his motions —_ arſd.hath made a mighty 
body. Itis the meaſurethat putterh a difference betwixt the aire and the wind, 
for the wind is a more vehement breath,andtheſpiritlikewiſcalightly lowing 
ayIc. 


% 


CHAP. XIHL 


g Will repeate now that which Ifaidar the firſt, that the winds iſſue 

=> FRE from caues and hollow places ofthe earth. T he earth is not made 

$I ITO andfaſhioned of one whole maſlive peece fromthetop vnto the 

(2 bottome, bur is hollow in diuers places : 

Suſpended 0 Kar”: and hollow cauts. 
4 


The maner how 

the winds break 
from the claudes 
that incloſe UhT. 


T bat there are 
mindes likewiſe 
which breake 

| from the caues 
and hollow 
places of hs 
earth, 


Some | 


T—— 7 


852 | 


Adierrſinn 

wherein bo en. 
treateth of ri- 
u's and povles 
undcr grownd. 


Lucius Annans Seneca— 


——_ > In 


agitated, muſt of neceſſity in this great preſle,cxpreſle and cauſe the fire to iſM. 


| Aninueftine 4- 


gam?7 a%arice. 


Some where ſhe hath voides without any humour. 'T here likewiſe if no light 
ſhow the difference of the aire, yet will I fay that theclouds and miſts confilt in 
obſcuritie. For neither are theſe aboue thecarth, becauſe they ſeeme 6 to be, 
bur becauſe they are, they are ſeene. There notwithſtanding alſo are they for 
this cauſe, becauſe they arenot ſeene, T hou mayeſt know likewiſe that there, 
there doc flow certaineriuers, no leſſegreat then thoſe that welſee,the one ſtea- 
lingalong ſweetly, the other violently and with roaring noiſe, by reaſon that 
they fall downe headlong from craggicand ſtonic places. Whatthen wilt thou 
not confcfle alſo,thatthere are lakes vnder the earth, and that there are certaine 

oolcs, whoſe waters ſtandeth continually withour iſſue ? Whichifitbe fo, ir 
tollowcth alſothat the aire is burthened, and by his burthen bended, and rai- 
ſeth the wind by his vrging forward. We ſhall know well thenthat theſe winds 
{hall be produced, in obſcure places,out of theſe clouds vnder carth,when they 


haue gathered ſo much forces that either may ſuthce to breake thorow the re- 
liſtance of the earth, or occupie ſome open paſlage fortheſe windes,and that by 
theſe cauces they may be conueyed amongſt vs. But this is moſt manifeſt, thar 
vndercarth there is a great quantitic of ſulphure and other mincrals, that ſerve 
to enkindlefire. Theaire ſearching iſſue by theſe caues, after it is very much 


Afterwards the flames being ſpred moreat large,it there remained any aire thar 
was ſtill, the ſubtilrie thereof gave it motion, and there with great noiſe and 
cracking ſound,it ſeeketh paſſage.Bur I will entreate hereof mgre exaly when 
hall ſpeake of; and debate of the trembling of the earth. 


ioletus reciteth, 
ntobeſcedown 
| d bce gotten, in 
» what ceſtareallthings were, and if rhe auarice of pur predecetors 

23 had left any thing tor thoſe that were to ſucceed. T heſemen de- 

ſcended with many lights, and remained there for many daics,and finally being 
wearicd with walking, they ſaw great rivers, and pooles of a marucllous length 


| like vnto outs, but not incloſed andreſtrained with any earth to bound them in, 


but ſpred and extended abroad, which made them afraid : I tooke great con- 
rent to reade this; fot ] vnderſtand that our age is ſicke,not onely of new vices, 
butalſo of thoſe which the Ancients haue taught, and that itis not of latetime 
that auaricehathidigged into the vaines of carth,androcks, ſeeking in the dark- 
ncfſe the ruine of mankind. And as touching our Anceſtors, whom we prailc lo 
much,they likewiſe (whoſe vertues we complaine that we cannot cquall) being 
led by hopc)have opened and digged downe mountains, and haue found them- 

ſclues buried vndcr the ruines,and vnder the gaine they had made. T here haue 
beene Kings long time before Philip of Macedon, that haue ſearched out the ve- 
rie bowels of the carth to finde out ſiluer, and forſaking the free ayre, hauc ſlid 
downe intothoſe caues, where there was no difference betwixt day and night, 
leauing the cleareneſſe of the day behind them. W hat great hope could this be? 
What neceffitic hath bowed a man towards the carth, who was made vpright 
to behold the heavens, that he hath digged, and drowned himſelfe inthe heart 
of the carth, todraw outgold, which is as dangerous in the ſearching, asin the 
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| raine prey coucred in dirt, (forgetfull of his time, and forgetful of his berter 


is ſo waighrie, as to thoſe vpon whom auarice hath caſt ſo waightie a load of 
carth ; from whom ſhe hath taken the light of heauen, and whom the hath bu- 
ricd in thoſe bottomleſſe pits, wherein this poyſon was hidden: Into thoſe pla- 
ces durſt theydeſcend, where they haue founda new diſpolitionofthings, the 


of watersthat ſtreamed along, a protound and perperuall night, yet for all this 
they fearc hell. 


OE ro rn not II ore ag————— 


: CHAP. XVI. | | 


| JD Vt torcturne to that which is now in queſtion. There are foure 
Ks windcs, diuided into Eaſt, Weſt, South, and North. All the reſt 
& which wecall by diuers namesarc nunibered vnder theſe : 
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Ev&v s retired towards the mornings riſe, 
1nd tothe Nabathean Kingdomes fhes, 
Breathing on Perſia, and thoſe mountaines hye, 
That are exposdto PHOEBYS riſing eve. 
Milde ZErpHiIRY Ss theeuening hath poſſe#t, 
And beates upen the warmer ſhores of Wet, 


Andbends hu ſormes againit the Scythian glage : 

I here contrarre, the Southerne winde azaine 

The Nooncited tract doth moiit with clouds and rane. 

Or if thou haddeſt rather comprehend them in ſhorter words, let them be al- 
ſcmbled in one tempeſt (which can no wayes be.) 


Evavs and NoTHYys tempe#t both together, 
And ſtormie Afrike haits(to helpe them )thither. 


And the North-winde which had noplacein that conflit. Some imagine that 
therearetweluc windes. For they diuidethe foure parts of the heauens into 
three,and giue two adiun@s to euery one of the foure principall windes. Accor- 
ding to this manner, Yarro, a very diligent man, hath ordered them ; and not 


| without cauſe: For the Sunneneither rifeth nor ſctteth alwayes in one place, 


but one is theriſing and ſetting EquinoQiall,(for there are two Equinottials) 

othcr the Solſtitiall and hibernall. We call that S»bſolanus, that riſeth trom 

the Orientall EquinoQiall : the Grecians call it «gnuwrey. Exrw ifſucth from the | 
Orientof winter, which wee haue called Yulturnus. And Liny lotermeth it in 
that vnfortunatebattell of the Romans, wherein Hanibdl ſer the riling Sunne 
and windein the eyes of his enemies, and by the affiſtance both of Sunne and 
winde, gotthe viftorie. Yarro ſurnameth it alſo Exrw after this manncr. Ar 
this day the Latines vſe indifferently both the one and the other. The winde 
that blowcth from the Orientall Solſtice,is called Cecr24,0r xuxiey by the Greeks 


and the Latines haucnoother name. T he Weft EquinoQiall ſendeth Fawonus, 


nature) bath he ſequeſtred bimſelfe. There is nodead man to whom theearth | 


carth ſuſpended, the windes blowing in an obſcure void, the dreadfull ſources | 


But horrid Bok tas deth the Northinuade 


Cecc which | 
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keeping / For this hath he vndermined the earth, and vnder hope of an vncer- | 


Of the foure 
principal witids, 
and whence they 
come, 


Their name. 
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_ Ithinke not, becaute that Corus bloweth viojently,and maketha ſtormein lome. 
Part ; Argeittsis ordinarily. dlacke, equall, and commonas well totholc that * 
20,5 thoſe thatreturac. Afr that 15 both 4{tormie and rempeſtuous, depar- 
cexls from the Occident of winter, and byric Grectans 1s calied a4. Torhe' 
Northward,the higheſt is Aquion, that in che middelt Septentrion, and Thra- 
<.2: is che lower,which hath no other name amongit the Latings. From the Me. | 
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whith they chat vnd jerfiand not tne Greeke will te ceilthec is Zeprrze, From the 
Occidentall $olftice proccegeth Coras, or according to others,|Arge-tes, which 


ridionall axis arileth:Euronetas, then XV otur, in Latine Aniter ; after theſe Libs 
9:5, which amonoft vs i; without a name. F 
CHAP. AVIib : 
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| Lucivs Anneus Seneca. L135. 


HAgrec that there aretwceluc windes,not becauſe there ari © many | 
in ouery country {forthe inclination of the carth exciudeth ſome) 
but becauſe there are no more 1nany place. So fay we that thi | 
arctix caſes, yet mcanc wenor,th; ar cucry nowne hat! {1x cales, bur | 
becuutc :hcreis nonown that can haue morethen lix. They that hauc propoſed 
 twelue wi ndgs,haue followed this reaſon, that there are as maſy winds as there 


O_o 


are pi ts of the heauen, which is divided into fivecircles, which paſſe thoroy | 


| the CardinesÞ6t the w ord. that 1s to ſay, the Northerne, Soillitiall, EquinoRt- | 


all,] liberal; und > Sridional.to which is anncxcd alixt,diſti guiſhing,asthou 


EF 


| knowelt,un: * fu; *c110ur part of the world, from the inferiour; For there is al- 
{4 abouc; and another beneath, The Greekes haut called this line- 


Which 15 Patt wt covered, ahd partly diſcouered, Horizon, we Finitor or Finics. 


— 


4 Ty 


D rzhtangles. Some of thele circles goe {loapewiſe, and trapcrſethe others. 

+1 1t 15 Nec {{aric that there ſhould be as great differences intheaire,as there is 
lr $o then the Horizon diuideth the tine abouc-named circles, wher- 
of © braket;2 ten parts, fue to the Laſtward, and fiveto the Weſtward. The 
\!oridianciidle, which encountercth with the Horizon, addeth two parts, If 
theairc | > #4 £20 ved {o many windcs maketh it. [T hcrc are ſore 


that are proper to certaine places, which go not from one plade to another, bur 
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\.ceaſcth | init, oraboutir. 


bend themiclues towards that which is next, without blowi ing from oncend of 

the world to/another, Atabulus moleſteth Apinlia; [apix, CaiabrgezSuron, AtHERS 

Catc2is, Pamphilis Circus, France ; whole inhabitants ceaſe [not to giuc him 
thankes , although he breaketh their buildings, asit they werg bound vnto bim 
tor the bountic of theiraire. Ar ſuch time asthe Emperour 4ugns5/us loiorned 
in France, he'vowed and builded a Temple to this winde. Ic| were an infinite 
marter if I ſhould entreare of all other windesin particular, fince forthe mol 
parr, there is notany region that hath not ſome winde, that both breederh and 
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t11i5 mult wee adde the Meridian circle, which diuiderhithe Horizon by | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 4 
Mongſt other workes of divine prouidence therefore, a man may 
likewiſe wonder at this, asa matter worthie of admiration. Forir 
hath not out of one cauſe, both found out, and diſpoſed the 
windes diucrſly : but firſt of all, to the endit might not ſuffer the 
aire to ſtand ſtill, but by continual agitation make it profitable and 


the earth, and bridleexccſſhiue ſtormes. For ſometimes they bring on clouds, 
| ſomctimes ſeuer them, to theend that the raine may be diſtributed thorow all 
the world : Auſterdriveth it into [taly, Aquilo caſteth it into Atrica, the Ereſi- 
ans ſuffer notthe cioudsto ſtay with vs. T he ſame windcs in the ſame ſcafon, 
when we hauc drought, water India and Echiopia with continvall rainey. But 


drive the chaffe from that which was to be reſerucd ? Except there were ſome- 
what that cauſcd itto encreaſe, and rhat breaking the carcand ſpike that hol- 
| deth the graine hidden and couered (which the laborers call the husks) {hop!d 
| open the ſame? Is it not a great good, that ſhe hath giucn vs the meancsto be a- 


| fr of Nature, except the furic of men converted it to their iniuric. Now that 
which in times paſt was ſpoken by the greater part of people by Ce/ar, that a 
| man could ſcarcely ſay whether it were more expedient for the Common- 
weale, if this man had lived, or had neuer beene, may be at this day ſaid ot the 
windes. So much theneceſhary otthem,and the profitthat they bring counter- 
priſcth the euils, that tne furie of mankind hath inucnted to his owne ruine by 
this meanes.For ſuch goods ceaſc,not to be good of their own nature,although 
they are become hurttull through their wickednefle thar abuſe the ſame. T he 
cternall prouidence of God, whois the gouernour ofthis world, hath notgiuen 
' this charge vnto the windes to agitate theaire, neither hath he Jodged them in 
| all parts to cleanſe the ſame, tothe end we ſhould coucr a part of the ſea with 
veſſels charged with armed ſouldiers, or that we ſhould ſccke out enemies in or 
' beyond the ſame. What madneſle is it that poſſeſſeth vs, and maketh vs to 
| ſeeke out a meanes how to murther one another? We embarke our ſelucs to 
' fight and ſecke out danger, wee hazard our ſelves to find out hazard. We ad- 
' venture on vncertain fortune, we combat againſt the violence of a ſtorme, which 
| no humane powers ableto ſurmount, andrunne vntodeath without hope of 
' ſepulture : yet ſhould this be nothing, if we might attaine peace hereby. Burt 
' now when we haue eſcaped ſo many hidden rockes, andthe ambnſhes of a ſea 
full of ſhoales, impetuous billowes, and ſands into which a head-long winde 
: driveth thoſe that faile: when we haue paſſed thorow dayes coucred with 
 skowling clouds, horrid night full of raine and thunder, and ſcene the veſſels 
' broken and battered by the winde. What ſhall be the fruit of this labour and 
| feare? Whathauen ſhall entertaine vs, being wearicd with ſo many cuils? Ir 
ſhall be warre,and the enemie thatattendeth vs vpon our deſcent; the Nations 
we ſhall murther, aud ſhall kill a part of the Conquerours armie, with burning 
| ofthoſe Citics'that were builded for perpetuitie. Why call wee the peoplero 
| armes ? Why leviewe menof watre,entending to arrange our batrels in the 
| middeſt of the ſea? Why diſquiet we the ſeas? Is not the earth great enough 
| forvs to die in? Fortune handleth vs too dclicatly : She hath giuen vs too hard 
| "TCO T - | bodics, 


ha. 


vital] to thoſe thatſhould vie ir. Againc, that they might miniſter raines vnto | 


why ? couid a man ſtore vp his corne,were it not that the winde afliſted him to | 
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| 
| 


ble totrafique and to merchandize with forren Nations? This is a great bene- | jj,w men hane 


| 


| 


| 


Why the windes 
bauebeen cree- 
ted and lodged 
1 1he aire, 


abuſed thu bleſs |} 
[me of God be. 
ſtowed upon vs 
by the mage. 
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' ther alſi{tance doeripen,drawing nutriment to their vpper patts,and encreaſing 
' them, leit they ſhould wither. He gauethe winds to know the furthermoſt parts 

. of theearth: For man had beene an ws 

; pcrience of things, if hee had beene (hurt vp within the confines of his owne 
' countrie.,, He gaue the windes,tothe end that the commodities of euery coun- 

| trie might becommon, notto the end they ſhould carie legions and borſemen, | 
nor tranſport men to pernicious warres. If we weigh the benefits of natureac- 
 corCing to thcir depraucdneſſe that vſe them, we haue received nothing butto 
"our owne milſcric. What profiteth it a man to ſee, to ſpeake Nay, whole life 


| bodics, andto ha ppic health. I bere 15no accident that may hurt vs. Eucricone| 
may meaſure his yeares,and purſue them vntill old age. Let\vsthen enter ypon 


[ 


garft the diflure | 


| 


' to carrie his dangers about him, and to thruſt hiralelte amongſt new and vn- 
| knowne dahgers, to enter into choller without any offence, and thercupon to 
 trcadeall things vnder foote that a man meeteth withall, and after the manner | 
. of ſauage bea(ts,to morther him thata man hatcth not ? yet|bcaſts bite either 
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Indians, what was beyond that great ſea,& would be angrie if he ſhould leauea- 


now it isa {mall matter to play the mad-manat home, we muſt goe farre off, and 


| ſeeds and truits of trees; which the agitation of the windes,|together with o- | 


Cannot transferre to the contrarie. So Nature intended,that the windes ſhould 
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Lucius Anneaus Seneca. L1 
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the (A, and proucke the forts that ferbcare vs. Wretched men whar ſceke 
ou? Death ; which cucry where attendeth you, and alwayes is at hang ? 
He will finde you cuen in your beds, bur [ct him hnde you falwayes innocent, 
he will poſſeſſe you in your houſes; but let him take hold of{chole that praciiſe 
no evill. Bur what other thing is this, but mecre rage, tor a man inceſſantly | 


for reucnge or hunger ſake ; but we thatare prodigail both of our owneand o- 
ther mens bloud, trouble the ſeas, lanch our ſhips, commitqur ſecuritie to the | 
wauc$; with for faire windes, whole felicitie 1s to be carried|{peedily to warre, 
How tarre hauc our cvils rauiſhed vsthat arc cuill? Is ita ligtle matcer for vsto 
play the foglcs in our owne countrey? So the fooliſh Pertian King ſailed oucr 
into Greece, which he conquered not, although he couercd|the conntrie with 
ſouldicrs. So would Alexander enquire,when he was beyond the Bactrians and 


ny thing behind him. T hus Couctouſncſle otihe Trbutk into the Parthi- | 
1ns hands, Helhallnot teare the execrations of the T ribung that calleth him 
backe, nor the ſtormes of along voyage, northe lightnings which enuironing 
Luphrates, forcrold him of his tall, northe gods that made head againſt him; 
[nſpightot heauen and carth,he will runne and ſecke out gold. It were there- 
fore ſome rca{on,to {ay that Nature had greatly tauoured vs, if ſhe had forbid- 
den the windesto blow, to the end to bridle the forces of [humane furie, by 
(taying cucry one in bis one countric.For if there followed no other good, at 
leaſtiwif- no man could be bornc, but to doe cuill ro himſelfe,and his owne. But 


rorment others. T here is nocountrie fo farre of vs, but it may ſend vs much 
milſcric. \V herhcr know I, whethcr any powerfull and vnknowne Prince, made | 
roud with his owne greatneſle, {hall ſallie out of his ownecountrie with ar- 
med hand? Or whether he riggeth ſome navy,intending to cqule ſometrouble? 
whence know I whether ſuch or ſuch a winde may bring armes againſt me? It 
were agreatpartof humane peace, if the ſcas were cloſed, yet can we not, as I 
laid a little betore, complaine againſt God our Creator, if we gbule his benefits, 
and make them contraric vnto vs. He gaue the windes tokeepe the tempera: 
ture both oftheaucnand carth, to call forth and ſuppreſle thewaters,tonourifh 


kilfullcreature, and without great ex- 


isnot2 torment? Thou ſhalt finde nothing of ſomanifeſt profit, which error | 
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. be good, but we haue madethem euill. There is not ene butpulheth vs to- | 
; wards ſofnceuill. Eucry one ſetteth faile todiuersends andintentions, but no | 
' man aymethatthe juſt cauſe; for diuers euill concupiſcences make vs embarke, | 
therefore we ſet ſaileto ſome euill end. Plato ſpeaketh well rothe purpoſe,and | 
he it is,that muſt be produced before vs,as a witnesin the end of our daies, 
| that wee priſe our lives baſely for things of ſmall value. But (my « 
docre Zucilius)if thou eſtimate their furie well, that is roſay,our 
owne (for weearc of the company) thou wilt laugh; yer 
more when thou ſhalt bethinke thy ſelfe,thar 
| life is gotten by thoſe things, wher- 
in lite 15 conſu- 
ncd. 
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| | 
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T hath beene heard by vs (my Lucius the beſt 


£224 (1 | 


an and Sabiane ſthores,on the other {ide the Her- 
culan , and which the Sca begirteth with a plea- 
ſant guite.madeasit wereartiticially , was ſhaken 


thole countries that bordered vpon the ſame: 
and that the ſame happencd in Winter time, 
which as our aunceſtors aſſure vs, is exempt from 
{uch danger. This earthquake happened the 
fitt day of February,when Regultts and Virginins were Conſuls, which brought 
a maruey!ous ruineintoCampama, which had bcene ncucr well aſſured trom 
that danger : yet had it not before that time encountred with any ſuch misfor- 
tune,and in great feares had beene oftentimes preſcrued); tor a part of the Ci- 
ticof Hercules falne to the ground, andthat which as yet [tanderh, is not well 


much, but publiquely nothing, being lightly rouched with a great cuill, As 
| touching ſome ſcattered Farmes, they baue beene almolt all otrhem {haken, 


| bur not ofended by this earthquake. T hey adde hereunto, that lixe hundreth | 


| Aockes of heepe were ſtrooken dead,and that ſtatues have beene riuen in fun- 
' der, and moreouer,that ſome perſons loſt their wits,and ranne about the {treets 
| I:ke 
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by an carthquake, ot without the preiudice of 


aſſured. T he Colonie of the Nucernis alſo,as it hath not ſuftercd ſome generall * 
deſtruction, ſo is it not without complaint. Naples likewilc bath privarcly loſt | 
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: OW | Thewonderfull 
| of men) that Pompcias a renowned Citie in 


Campania,having on the one 1idethe Surrentini- | 


earthquake that 
haprened 
CamPania tm 
SCneCacs time, 
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L1s.6, 
like mad men, T he proceſle of thiscnterpriſed worke,and the circumſtance of 
the ſeaſon require vs to examine the cauſes of theſe accidents, We ought ro 
ſecke our comfort for thoſe that are diſmayed, and extinguiſh mighty teare. 
For what ſecurity can a man promiſe himſelte it rhe worldir|ſelfe be thaken, 
' | and the moſtſolid parts thercof quake, itthat which is wholly|immoucable and 
_ 397% | ſetled, tothe/end it may ſuſtaine all other things on it bee fhattered heere 
heaven, and there ? Ifthecarth looſeth that which ſhe hath propper in her, which is to 

| be firme ; whereupon may we aſſure our diſmay and feare? What retreat ſhal 
| there be for our bodics? Whether ſhall they retire in danger;if feare iſſucth and 
| bedrawnefrom the bottom ofthe earth ? All menare amazed with feare hea. 
ring the houſes cracke,and thervine hath giuen a ligne ; > et one flyeth 
. headlong from the place, and forſaketh his home and houſhold-goods, and ſet- 
 leth himſelfein the open ficlds. What retreate diſcouer we? What ſuccour 
appeareth ifche world it ſelfe fall into ruine? It ſhethat keepeth and ſuſtaineth 
vs, whereon qur Cities arc builded, which ſome haue ſaid to be the foundation 
Howvaineare | of the world ſinketh and trembleth ? What ſupport,or rather what ſolace may 
MII” 1 anaohope for,when as fearc if {clfe hath loft the meanes of flight ? Is therea- 
ode ny aſſured retreat or firme ſategard, ſay 1, eyther for a mans clte or another ? 
meertanties, | | may repulſe mine enemy from the breach ; high Rampicrs and Bulwarkes 
will ſtay great armies from approaching very calily. The heauens preſeruc vs 
from ſhipwracke : the corners of our houſes reliſt the viotente of raging raines, 
| and defence vs from the continuall fall of ſhowers: the fire followeth not thoſe | 
' thar flic it : the houſes vnder ground, and deepedigged caves ſerve for a ſhelter 
againſt thundersand the threatnings of heaven. The lightning penetrateth 
notthe earth, bur is repulſed by alittle obic ofthe ſame. _ plague timea | 
man may change his habitation. T here is nocuil! but may be auoyded. Neuer 
did lightnings burne vp whole Nations. The pcſtilent ayre hath deſolated 
Cities, but not deſtroyed them: this evill extendeth it ſelfe cucry way, andis 
vnauoydably greedic,and publiquely harmetfull. For 1t not pnely devoureth 
houſes,or familics,or private Cities, but oucrturneth whole Nations and Regi- 
ons,and ſometime couercth them in her ruines, ſometimes Hhideth them in a 
bottomleſſegulfeofconfuſion. Neyther leaueth ir ſo much whereby it may 
appcare that that was at leaſtwiſe, which now is not. But the earth extendeth 
it ſelfe aboue noble Cities, withour any appearance of the former condition : 
neyther want there ſome men that feare this kinde of death, more then any 0- 
ther, whereby both they and their houſes arc ſwallowed vp, wy are carried 4- 
way alive from the numker ofthe living, as if all ſorts of death condutted vs 
Conſolatiosand | not to one and the ſameend. Amongſtall other rites that nature pretendcth 
remedies agein{? | jq juſticethis is the principall,thatdrawing neerc vntodeath we are all equal]. 
ag 1246 T here is no difference therfore whether a ttone cruſh me, or 4 whole mountain 
{mother me,whethcr the burthen ofone houſe fall vpon me, qr breath my laſt 
vnder a little heape ofthe duſt thereof, or whether the whole carth hide my 
head ; if I die by day and before all men,or if ſome obſcure and vaſt yawning of 
the earth couer me,ifT fallalone into ſuch a bottomleſle pit,or if many Nations 
keepe me companic. WhatcareI ifthey make a great noyſe about me when] 
(hall depart ? The death is alwayesdeath in whar part ſoeucy I meete ir. Let 
vs therefore fortifie our courages againft thisruine, which neyther can be auoy- 
| ded nor preuented. Let vs liſten no moreto thoſe men, who have renounced 
Campania,and who after this accident haue forſaken the cpuntrie, and vow 


that they will never viſitthat Region againe ; for who will promiſe them = 
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 whcreim thouliueſt more ſecurely. Whence wilt thou know that the conditi- 
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L1B.6. Tbe naturall Queitions, 


renner en——_—_— 


this orthat ground ſhall ſtand vpon better foundations. Allplaces of the PO 
arcot rhe ſame ſtuſſe,and if as yerthey are notmoued, yet are they moneable: 


happily this night,or theday beforethis night ſhall devide this place likewi le, 


on of rhele places is better,9n which fortunc hath alreadie ſpent all her forces, 
and are aſſured for cuer by the ruine which they haue ſuffered. We deceive 
our ſc]ues if we thinke that there is any part afthecarth exempt from this dan- 
ger. All of them are ſubict to the ſame law. Nature: hath made nothing, 
which is not expoſed to change :thisthing faileth at one time, and that at ano- 


| ther, And euen as in great Cities, now this houſe, now that is ſuſpended; ſoin 
this world, now one R egion is ſhaken, ſtraight anorher, Tyreintimes paſt was 


defaced by ruines. Aſia loft twelve Cities at once. The Jait yeare Achaia and 


Macedon have beene endamaged with this euill (wharſoeuecr it be) that hath 


now atflifted Campania. Fate maketh his circuit z and if tor a time he forget 
ſome things,atlaſt hereuiſtteth them, He affiteth ſome more rarcly, and o- 
thers more often, but leaueth nothing exempt and free from enil]: he muſte- 
rcth not vs onely that are men that have bur alittle handfull of life , bur. Cities 
aiſo, extents of countries, ſhores,and the Sea it ſe]}fe. Meane while we make our 
ſclues belecue that theſe corruptiblethings are eternal], and belceue that our 
good hap which wecnioy,and which paſſethaway morelightly then the wind, 
{hal haue ſome waight or ſtay in thisor that. And they that promiſethemſelues 
that all things ſhal be perpetvall vnro them,cannot remember thar theearth it 


 ſelfe, on which wetreade,1s neyther firme nor ſtable : for this accident is nor 


onely incident to Campania and Achaia, butto cuery ground, to be brittle,and 


to be refolucd vpon divers cauſes, and to be ruinated in part although the 


whole remaine. 


CHAT TL 


22D Hatdocl? I had promiſcd to ſer downe comforts againſt dangers, 
J@ and bcholdc Idenounceperrils cuery way; Idenie thar there is 
any thing,which both cannot periſh nor cauſe ruine, which may 
be cuer incternall repoſe: but contrariwiſe,] maintaine alſo that 
this ought to ſerue for the greateſt aſſurance that may be found, 
becauſea feare withoutremedieisa meerctolly. Reaſon ſhaketh of wiſe-mens 
teare,imprudent men gather great ſccuritic in their deſperation. Think there- 
fore thatthis is ſpoken vato mankinde which was ſaid vatothoſe men, who 
thorow 8 ſudden caprtiuitic ſtood amaſcd amidſtthe flame and the cnemie, 


T he onely helpe to thoſe that are in thrall 
Is confted this,ts hope no helpe at all. 


If you will feare nothing,think that all things areto be feared: look about you, 
vpon how ſlight cauſes we arc ſhaken and overturned. Neytheris our meate, 
nor our drinke,our watching,our ſlcepe wholſome for vs, exceptitbe in ſome 
meaſure : you ſce now that our bodies are vaine, fluid, infirme, and eaſily de- 
ſtroyed. Vndoubtedly this one danger wereenovghthat the earths tremble, 
that they are inſtantly diſſipated, and ſwallow that which tliey themſclues ſu- 


ſtaine. Heptiſeth himſelfevery much,that feareth the lightning, the _— 
X an 


_ 


All countries 
are expoſed to 
earthquakes. 


The true aſſ> 
rance againſt 
dangers, to ve- 
member that we 
are expoſed to 
dangers. 
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| f - __ 
| / andopeningsof theearth,althoughrhe ſenſe of ais owneinhirmitie, make him 


| feare his owne flegme. After this maner are we borne; having ſo happie mem. | 

| bersalotted vs,mcn growne to this greatnes, and tor tais cauſe, except the parts | 

| ofthe world þc moued,excepr the heauensrhunder, except the earth ſinke, we 

cannot perith. A little painc,not of the whole tinger bur otoneideofthe naile 

of our little finger,or achapkilleth vs : and ſhall I fearethe tremblings of the 

| a earth, whom alittle thick ſpittlechoketh ? Shall I tearcthat the Sea ſhal breake 
ſuffi.ient to WP from out his bounds,and that the flouds with a courſe more greater then accyu- 
:5,»byſh-s'd | ſtomcd,by aſſembling more waters (hould attempt to drown 'mc. Whenasa 
a9 ts 9g potion hath ſtrangled ſome that ſlippeth downe the contrary way into the 
peareanceoſſe- | throat? Whatafond thing isitto tearethe Sea, when thou knowelt that thou 
_Y ſee, tbe | mayelt periſh by a little drop ? There is no greater ſolace and remedie againft 
ME dcath,then t9 know that we mult dic ; and againſtall dangers that cnuironand 
aſtoniſh vs,to remember that we beare an intinite number of perrils in our bo- 
ſomes. For what madneſſecan there be more,then to {wound when we hcare 
{ irthunder,and to hide out (clues vnder carth tor feare of lightning ? What is 
more fooli{hthen to feare the ſudden fall and overthrow of mountaines,the 0- 
ucrflowes ofthe Sea, being caſt without his bounds. When as death mceteth 
with vs in all places,and accoſteth vs on al fides,and theres nothing ſolitle, bur 
is of ſufficient force to exterminate mankinde. Neyther ſhould theſe accidents 
confound vs; asif they contained in them more cuill then an ordinary death: 
but contrariwiſe,{ince we muſt needs depart out of this life.and at one timeor 0- 
| ther breath gur laſt, it ſhould be a contentment for vs to dic by ſome notorious 
meanes. We muſt needs die ſometime, whereſocuer it be. Although this earth 
that ſuſtaineth me remaineth firme, and containcth ir ſelfe within his limits, | 
| and is not ſhaken by any incommoditie, yet ſhall ſhe coucr me oneday. What 
$kils it then whether I coucr my ſclfe,or that the earth of it ſelfe coucr me? She 
openeth heriſelfe thorow the marucilous powerot an vaknowneeuill, ſhe yaw- 
neth and maketh me inke, and ſwalloweth me in ker immeaſurable depth : 
| What then ?is ita more gentle death to die inthe plain? ? Whar cauſe hauc] 
' tocomplainge,if nature will not permir me to be buried in an ignoble place? and | 
tt lnecaſtapart ofher ſelfe oucrme ? My friend Y:ge4zzs wrate very wittily 1n 


that worthy; Verſc of his ; 


"WH If I muſt falthis thins wiſh 1, 
That I may fall downe from the skte. 


eee EE ION 


T he ſame will I ay if I muſtdiezletitbe then when all the world is ſhaken,not | 
 thatit is athing lawfuil to wiſh the ruine ofthe world, but becauſcir is a great 
| ſolaceagainſt death,to ſee that all the carth muſt oneday haye an end. 


CHAP. II 


| ., | RR  Hislikewile (hall profite much,topreſumein minde that thegods 
Of the natural co m— ; ; Y On | A 

| eaui6s ofearth- | (3% JARFY doc none of theſe things, tieyther that their indignation is the 

| quak't, * £40 EN2 caule, whence;proceedeth this agitation both of heauen and 

5 ($3H carth. Such accidents have their cauſes; it is not by commandc- 

ment that they rage thus, but cuenas our bodies are affifted with 


mours,fo both hcauen and carth hauecertaine defaults, and eucnthen 
| | when | 


Gu 


ho 


| 
| 


tht. 
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| temp!ation whereof is ſo pleaſing vntome, thatalthovgh in times paſt, during 


| —— 
& 


a. IIS 


when they ſeeme to doe vs harme, they cndamage them(clues. But becauſe we | 
vnderſtand not the true cauſes, all accidents ſeeme terrible vnto vs, and becauſe 
they happen very ſeldome, were thereby affrighred the more. Thoſecuills 
that arc ordinaric aremorecalily endurcd, but thoſetbat are extraordinarie, a= 
ſtoniſhthe more. But why ſcemerhany thinga noueltic vatoys?-Ir is becaule 
wecomprehend nature by the eyes and not by reaſon, and thinke no wayeson | 
that which (hee may doe, but only. on that which ſhee hathdone, Therefore | 
are we worthily chaltiſed for this negligence, being terrified by thoſeaccidents 
which wee call new, when as indecede.they arc not, butonly vnaccuſtomed. 
Whatthen? Feele wenotour mindes ſeized with religious fearc, and finde we 
notthecommon ſort diſmaid, ro ſcethe Sunnelooſe his light, or the Moone, 
(whoſe obſcuritieis more often) when hee hideth her ſelte wholly, orin ſome 
part, and farre more if we ſce pillars of enflamed firechwarting the aire; a grea- 
ter part of the heaucns on fire, if we ſec crinite Comets and diuers Sunnes, if | 
we behold the ſtarres by day time, the ſodaine fires running from onepart ro 
an other, and leauing after them agrearlight ? We behold none of theſe things 
without ſearc, and when as to be ignorant isr&e cauſcof fearey thinke you ir a 
ſmall matter ro bc inſtrufted how you ſhould not be affraid ? How farre better 
were it therforc to ſeeke out the caules of theſe changes, by applying the minde 
dil:gently thereunto? For there cannot any one more worthy ſubic&be found 
out, whercin a man ſhould not only fixe his ſtudies, but ſpend chem alſo. 


. ——_—  — 


CHAP. IT. 


Et vs therefore ſecke out what the cauſe is which moueth the 
2» carth from hcr bottometo the top, that impellcththe waight of 
UF, 10 maſtuca body, what it is that hath ſo much force to bee able 
VPe248 tolift vp ſo vnweldic a burthen,, whence commeth it that ſome- 
BITS times lhectrembleth, and ſometimes being looſened ſincketh, 
now rentceth her ſclfc into diuers parts, now appcarcth long time open, ſome- 
timescloſcth her (cite ſodainly, preſently ſwalloweth vp great Riucrs, anon af- 
tcr diſgorgeth new,diſcoucreth in one place the veings of hor water, in another 
cold: vomiteth ſometimes fire by a new ventof a Mountaine or Rock: other 
whiles choaketh and ſhuteth vp thoſethar had flamed and burned forthe ſpace 
of many ycares. Shee moucth a thouſand mitacles, produceth diucrs changes, | 
tranſporteth mountaincs,maketh mountaines of plaines,ſwelleth vp thevallics, 
and raiſeth new Iſlands in the Sea. To knowthecauſes of ſo many accidents, 
isathing worthy to bediſcuſſed. But what commodirie ſaicſt thou will there 
grow hereby ? Thegreateſtinthis world, which is the knowledge of nature. 
Although the conſideration of this matter bringeth many commodities with 
it, yet containeth it _—_ it ſelfe more excellent thenthis, that the worthi- 
neſſe thereof wholly poſſeſſeth the mindethar is fixed thereupon, and itis nor | 
rhe gaine, but the miracle thar is obſerucd therein that maketh ir venerable. 
Let vs conſider then what the cauſe mightbe,why ſuch things happen,the con- 
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my yonger ycares, I publiſhed a Treatiſe ofcarthquakes, yethad I amindeto 
tric and alay , whether age hath added any thing either to my knowledge or 


diligence. | | 
Dddd CHAP. | 


ODDS OE 
Whence it com- | 
meth to paſſe. 


that wee efteeme | 


extraordimarie 
accidents for ne- 
wellies. 


The cauſes of di. 


vers tremblings, 
and yawnzng, of 
the earth, and 
ether ſuch gre 
acchd;nts, 


whet proft the 


ſearch myyne- | 


ture yeeldeth x 
man, 
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| Divers ovinians | EET Omehane thought that theeavſe of earthquakes was in there, 
| ©) op the cauſes YO forecin the impreffions of fire, fome inthe earthit ſeHe,andother- 
| of tartbqaihes, | IH DR-ſemeinthe aire, Some hanc' ſaid char twotrthree of theelements 
* y»/Gy were the cauſe, ſome have imputed it roall.” Some of theſe have 
| GWSZDD {4j4that one of theſe it their knowledge was the cauſe thereof, 
| but which they knew not : But now let vs examine cucry partictfar. This be- 
| fore all things muſt I necdes ay , thar the opinions of rhe yr jean were both 
| The jenorance of | grolſe and feeble. T hey wandered as yerabourthe rruth. All things were new 
| theancent»i2 | rothole that ſpake of it firſt, bur afterwards they were berrer polifhed and dif 
| -rpomt «/ "** | couered, andif any thing be found our, yer forall that weoughtro aſtfibe and 
wh 5504 a+ arcribute thehonourrothem. It was theenterpriſe ofa bigh nderftanding,to 
dine into the fecrets of nature, and nor conrent to behold her outwardly to 
contemplate her inwardly, and co deſcend into the ſecrets otthe Gods. He hath 
| helped very mach in the finding it out, that hath hoped that be rs 76 find the 
| ſame. Ourancients therefore are tobe heard with ſome excuſe: nor ing'is con- 
| ſuminare in;the beginning : neither in this thing only which isthegreateft and 
| moſtintricate ofall others, wherein likewiſe when as much is performed, yet 
| eucry age ſhall tinde what ro doe : but incucry other butme-ſlk alſo, thebepin- | 
| nings were alwaics farre from perfection. 


A 


9 


CHAP: + 


Whether waters 
be il:e cauleof 
ear hquakes, ; 
I whether it bethatwecallit the greater Ocean; or the grear Sca, 

> 0: any ſimple water of another nature, or a moilt eJcment. By 

| this warer, faith he, thecarth is ſuſtaincd asa great ſhip , which waigheth very 
; much vponthe warersthar bcarir vp. [It were a ſuperfluous matter to ſerdowne 

| the reaſons why he thinkcrh that the moſt waighticſt part of the world cannot 

| be ſuſtained by theaire which is ſubrill and light : For rhe queſtion js'notnow 

| 41... 2. | abont rhe ſituation thereof, but of the trembling ofthe ſame, | He alleageth for 
| xy Thates . one of His reaſons, thatthe waters are the cauſe of the quaking thereof, becavſe 
as x12 MW | that in all extraordinarie motions, thereiſſue almoſt ordinarily ſome ew foun- 
amierc, - Haines: asIt hapneth almoſt ordinarily by ſome ſhips, which ifthey beinclining 
"to one ide; and ſhewtheir keele alide-longs, gather warer,which (ifit happen 
rharrhe burthen they beare þeoucr- waighric) either hel it ſ-1fe above, 


raiſeth it ſelfe more higher rowards the right, or towards rhe[left, Wee neede 
no long anſwere to ſhew that this opinion is falſe. For if the warer ſuſtayned 
thecarth, fometimes the whole carth ſhould bee ſhaken, and have continuall 
morion, neither ſhould we wonder that iris agitared, but that it Naycth ſetled. 
Shee ſhould nortremble in a part, but wholly : fornener isa ſhip ſhaken to the | 
halfes. But the earthquake is not ofthe whole, but a part only. Howthen can 
_ itke, tharalltchar which iscarricd is not wholly agitared? if that which is not 
; carried is agitared ? But why appeare new waters ? Firſt of all the earth hath of- 


| tentimes trembled, and yet no new ſource hath ever diſcouered it ſelfe. __ | 
| | : If | 
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if for this cauſe the water brake forth, ic would. ſpreade it ſelfe on borh ſides 
of the carth, as we ſceirt hapneth ia Riuers,and in the Sea, that whenthe ſhips 
licat roade,the increaſe of the waters appeareth,eſpecially aboutthe lides ofthe 
Veſſell. Finally, there ſhould not be fo ſmall an eruption made as he ſpeakerh, 
andrhe pump ſhould not yeeld water as it were by cleft, bur a great deluge 
ſhould be madeas from an infinite watcr that bearcth the earth. 
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we) : , * ES , UTE 9 - | 
$8 S251 Omehaveimputedthe motion ofthe earth tothe water, but vpon 
bes. Vo 


a different cauſe : They ſay that diuerskinds of waters rugne tho- 
row the wholeearth: andthat in ſomeplace the waters are per- 
j petuall, great andnauigable, alrhoughitraynethnor. On the one 
tlus is very great, and violent in the Summer time, on the other Dany- 
bius and the Rhine, paſſing chorow peaceable and boſtile Countries, the one 
brideling the incurſions of the Sarmatians, and ſeparating Europe from Alia: 


-— | 


} 


| 


the otherrepelling che Almaines which area warltke Nation, Adde hereunto 
the ſpacious Lakes, the pooles enuironed by nations that know net one an 0- 
ther, the Mariſlics that neuer as yer (bip- bath chorowly ſayled thorow, nor the 
inhabitants that border thereupon haugecuer: vifited and ſearched; After this 


and bencath thecarth, ſo many Riners in ſo great ttumber. Betides theſe fo 
many furious torrents, whole forces dare as licticasthey are fodaine and vio- 
lent. Such is the natureand appearancesof waters; eſpecially ofthiole tharare 
inthcearth. T here likewiſc are diucrscvrrents of maruatious (wiftneſſe which 
ſpend themſclues into botromledle pits : arid others more gentill, which ate' 
{pred abroade by ſpacious channells, where they flow peaceabbywithour any 
noiſe. But who willdenic that they are contayncd imvaſt receptacles, and that 
in diuers places they remayne in repoſe without ſtirring. I neede not long time 
inſiſt vpon this proofe, thatthereare many waters there, whereall are; Fot 


dancein tore. T his boing thusz is muſt ncedes bee that ſorerimcs @ Rintr 


made of Tome partagainſt which rhe floud infarcoth it ſelfe, und agai 
it will bearc vncill ſuch timeasithath 4-decreale. Ic may bee tharahe Rivier? 
exceeding his bounds cateth away! ſhme-quarter of: th6 Counttte, nd car-! 
rycth withjt a maſſc of thecarth : whiclbeginningto bediſſolued;, all thereſt! 
which is aboue is ſhaken and followoth after. Bur thar mani 'ouer4Truſteth His! 
eyes, andcannotextend his minde farther thehvlavye of hisbudy, thathe-' 
leeucth nor, thatin the cauities ofthe earth there areguifes of ehb ſpacious Se9, 
Forl fee not what thing my hinder, but that thcre is a ſhore vnder earth, 


bee have as much and more place then thoſe which wee ſce. ' The reaſon is 
that the earth and the ſea, that is diſcovercd to our ſight; ought to bee as it 
were covered with ſo many Creatures as wee ſee, Contrariwiſe the Regions 


| ly, which nothing hindreth to flow, _ - be agitated by thoſe windes, by the 
—” 
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that arc hidden, deſerts, and without inhabitants,receive the waters more free- | 


— 


the carth would not ſuffice to produce ſo many flouds if ſhee had: notabouits |: 


ſwellech inwardly , and that in breaking his bounds hee runnevtiiviolently 4 | 
gainſtchat which teſiſtech him. By this meancs there ſhall-bee ſorhb motion 


inf which | 


and that by the channells which are hidden vnder Sea, which therein it may | 


| 
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ſo many fountaines , ſo many ſources, whence: are:vomircd both'trom aboue | 


| 
| 
| 
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whole ayre, and the whole diſtances of places. A ftorme being 


mam, 


raiſed there, | 


and:more violent then ordinaric,may more rudely thake ſome portion of the | 

carth which it encountreth with. For in our __ likewiſe many places | 
farrediſtant fromthe Sea, haue beene bearen with a ſudden accefſe and floud | 

ofthe fame; and the floud thar is conceived to come a farre off hath inuaded 
thoſecountrey houſes that are builded about vs, Vnder you alſo the Sca | 
may have his cbbe and floate; which cannot be withour 0 
carth, which is aboue rhe ſame. | 


me ſhaking of the 


CHAE VI ] 


| He proueth that PQ Tbinke that thou wilt not very much debate and doubr, whether 
| pts (ork eh dag there bee riucrs anda fea hidden vneer ground: fot from whence 
der the earth, | .* 9 doc they ifluc,and come vm vs,except that it be becauſe thewa- 
In SE I2 tet is incloſedin his ſource? T ell meeWhenthou feeft rhe courſe 

= of theriuer T igris ſtayed, and the water thereo! cried vp by little 
 andlittle,and not all at once,and lefle appeatetb not , bur that it is'dimiiniſhed 
| vAtill ſuch time'as it is wholly drycd, whether thinkeſt thou that it goeth, when 
| asthouſecſt ir iflue, as violent, ſpacious, anddeepe 'avit was in the beginning ? 
| And when thoul ſeeſt theriver Alphzus,which the Poets haue ſomuch renow: 
| ned, looſe itfelfe m Achaia, and after having trauerſed the ſea, difconer it ſelfe | 
| in Sicilie, where with aliucly ſource irpaſſerh forward the pleaſarit founraine | 
' of Aretbuſa,what thinkeft chou ? Knoweſt thou northat amongſt the reports 
that are made of the River of Nilus,and che ouerflow thereof in pci time, 
thatitis faidthar itiflueth from the carth,& that it mcreaſerh not by the warers 
of the ayre,but by thoſe waters that ſpring from vnder the earth? I have heard 
Neroes praiſe lay by trya Centurtons ,whom the Emperour Nero (a friend of al] verrue, but 4- 
during the ft | bouc all ofveritic) had fent todifcoucr the ſource of Nilus, that after along 
| __ "ys ' Qurney, accompliſhed bythie aſciſtance of rhe King of Ethiopia, who'thadre- | 
bon greata'te= || CoOMmendedthem to divers other Kings , they camevnto certaine mariſhes of 
TE pe me wag infnice extent, the inhabitants of which countrey knew nat the end thereof, | 
{; where the coun- | and no mandurſtpromiſchimſelfe ro diſcouer the ſame, by reaſon thar the | 
; ſuler a _ heatbes and waters were 26. as, ns thatit-was' impoſsible' for a foote- | 
| A.  mantotravel};volcfſc for a Boate, becauſe the Mariſhes being full of mud ard | 
; light impiety? | flags,couldnotbeare the veſkcl} wherein there was any more ther gne man. | 
_ They adde motcouer;that they have feene in Mariſheseworocks ftom whence || 
the-waterfalleth abundantly. .Bur whether it be that ſuch water be talledthe' 
ſaurceor increaſe 08 Nilus,or that hehath his begirinir g there, orthatheisde- 
rived ftoru farther places,rthinkeft chowehar it monhpterh notffohsſormt great! 
 Lakevadercarth? kr muſi noedes be thartheſerockes Havetheir watefsderiue | 
from diuersplaces;and gatheredvp on high, which diſthirgerhemiſelues ſo ſuch | 
abundance add:ſo violenty.::: Ro 972 2 A BUBI SOT FIT 
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But it they happen to fall into 
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T he naturall Oneſtions. 
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| 
CHAP. IX. | | 
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4 Here be ſome thatiudge fire to bethe cauſe of this motion, yet 
S&42 conlidertheythis caule in divers (faſhions. Amongſt the reft 4- 
7 RX »axagorssthinketh that theayre and the earth arc almoſt ſhaken 
e& by thc ſame cauſe. Whenasthe winde which is incloſed vnder 
carth, breaketh the ayre which was thickencd and formed in a 
cloude,with as great violence as the clouds which wee ſee are accuſtomed to 
breake, and that the hre by this enterthocke of clouds, and by the courſe of the 
ayre,which1s reſtraincd within it,cauſerh lightning to iſſue. This ayre oppo- 
{cth it ſelte againitall rhings ir mecteth, which "6 Oil paſſage to iſſue forth, 
and tcarcth open all that which hindereth it, vntill juch time that eyther it 
hath found a paſſage by ſome little hole to mount towards heauen , or that it 
hath gottenit by torceand violence. Some ſay taat thecaulc is in the fire, but 
they are not of opinion that it is for this reaſon, but for that being coucred in 
Giversplaces,it burneth and conſumerhall that which it mceterh withall. And 
iftherhingsthat are caten thereby happen tofall, then is it that there followeth 
a difjun&tion ofthe parts, which are disfurniſhed of their ſtayes, and finally, 
a totall ruine, becaulſc nothing preſenteth ir ſelfe to ſuſtaine the burthen. 
Then' are the openings and vaſt yawaings of the carth diſcouered; or elſe 
when the partes of the ſame haue long time declined, they which remaine in- 
tire beginne todiſſolue. We ſee the like hereof happen amongſt vs as often- 
timesasthe tire hath taken holde of ſome quarter in the Citie, when as the 
beames and principals are burned, or that the mainctymbersthar ſuſtainethe 
houſeare ſunke, then the houſe being ſhaken falleth to the ground, and ſolong 
time ſhrinke they, and are vncertainc, vntill they hauc found ſome place to 


ſtay vpon. 
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CHAT A 


\ NAXIMENES faith, thatthe earth her ſelfe is the cauſcof her 
motion, neyther is there any thing extrinſecally that impelleth 
the ſame,butthatinto her ,and from herfall certain parts which 
the water diſlolueth, or the fire eateth, or the winde ſhakerh?but 
GY althoughrhcſcthreeceaſe,yerceaſeth ſhe not to have ſomthing, 
by meanes whereof this revullion afd diminution is made. For firſt ofall,all 
thingsdecline by ſucceſſion of time,and there is nothing that is exempred from 
the hands of age which ruinates the trongeſt & moſt folid things. Euen as ther- 
fore in olde houſes, ſome things fall although they are not ſtrooken, when as 
they haue more waight vponthem then forceto beare it : fo falleth it out in 
this vniuerſall bodic of the carth, that the partes thereof arc diſſolued by 
age, and being diſſolucd, fall and breedea trembling in the vpper parts. Firlt, | 
whilſt they ſcperate themſclues ( for there is no great thing that is diſioy- | 
ncd without the motion of that whereunto it cleaucth) then when they are 
falne they rebound backe againe after the manner ofa ball , which falling from | 
on high vpon the carth,is many times ſtrooken vp, and maketh diucrs bounds. | 
"ous great poole, the water that is moved by | 
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that the earth ut | 
ſelfe 15 the cauſe 
of ber motion. 
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| the fall maketh that tremble which is round about, and it is| the waight thar | 
falleth from on him that cauſeth this preſcnt ſhocke, and that ſpreadeth it eye. | 
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CHAP. X 1. 


Here are ſome that afſignethis trembling to the fire, bur other- 
wiſe; for when as in diuers places they are hote and boyling, it 
muſt needes be,that a mightie vapour is turned vp and downe 

| [E3Q without iſſue, which by the multiplication thereof reinforceth * 
S2SRED the ayre; which being animated & prouoked, nucth that which 
is oppoſite; bur ifir be moreretnifſe it doth nothing elſe byt moue. We ſee 


Another opinion 
#f thoſe that 
thinke the earth- 
quake u cauſed 
by fire, 
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Whither the 
windebe the 


that watet fometh when fire is put vnderit. That which thi 
water, that is included in a ſtraight and narrow veſlell, by far 


great quantities of waters to boyle. Then agitateth hee b 
| ofthe waters that oucrflow,whatſocucr he beateth vpon. . 


s fire doth in this 
re more we may 


thinke it may doe it, when with violcnce and great abundajce, hee cauſerh 


y the vaporation 
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CHAP. Xi. 


z2 Any and thegreateſt learned men, are of the 


opinion that the 


[KF winde 15 the cauſe of earthquakes. Archelaus who hath carefully 


cauſe of carih-. 


mm examined theopinions of theauncients, ſaith thus : The windes 


arc carried thorow thecauities of the carth, afterwards when all 
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former, and firſtofal! by redoubled ſtroakes puſheth it for 


as therefore an earthquake is like to follow, firſt there gocth be 
litieand calme ofthe aire, and the reaſon is, berg the p\ 
which was atcuſtomed to moue the windes,is detained vnder 
likewiſe inthiscarthquake of Campania,although it were in \ 
in a troubled ſeaſon; yet ſoit is that ſome dayes before it hz 
was calmeand peaceable. Whartthen? Was thereneuer cart 
windes blew ? Very ſeldome hauc two windes blowne at onc{ 
anditis wont to be 3 which if we admit, and that it appeareth 
may blowat once, why might it cometo paſſe that the one ſh 
higherayre, andtheothertheinferiour. 


CAN <a 5 ſpaces of the ſame arc filled, and that the ayre is thickned as : 
muchas may bc, that winde that commeth atter preſſeth and expreſicth the 


ard, and finally 


| caſteth it qur. This ſecking tora place,runnerh here and there, and enforceth 
itſelfe ro breake his bounds. Thus commeth irto paſle that|the carth is ſha- 


ken by the: winde, which ſtriueth and ſeeketh for a paſſage toget out at; when 


fore itatranquil- 
)wer and vertue 


earth. And now | 


Ninter time, and 
ppened,the ayre 
hquake when the 
> : yet can it be, 
that two windes 
ould agitate the 
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| Lis.6.  Thenaturall Queſtions, 
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CHAP. XII, 


{8-283 Ou may number amongſtthoſe of this opinion AriZotle and his 


Vs 


( 


= \ Grzcians make him, yet ofa plcaſing, fluent, and vnafleccd dil- 
3 courle. I will difcoucr vnto thee borh their opinions : there is al- 


» wayes ſome cuaporation from the carth, rhat is ſometimes drie, 
ſometimes intermixed with humiditic. T his exhalationifſuing from beneath, 
and carricd vp as high as it might, whenas ſhe hath nor a farther place by 
which ſhe may finde ifJue,recoyleth backe againe, and enfoldeth her ſelfe in 
her ſelfe : and whilſt the debate of the winde, which goeth and commeth, ouer- 
turneth that which maketh head againſt her, be it that ſheremaineth encloſed, 
be it that ſhe eſcapeth by narrow (traights, ſhe moueth earthquakes and thun- 
ders. Strabo 15 of the ſame opinion ; a man who hath carefully addied him- 


ſe}te to this part of Philoſophie, and hath diligently ſearched our the fecrersof | 


Nature. T his is his opinion: Colde and heate are two oppoſites,and cannor be 
rogether,the coldeſlippeth in thither where the hcat is abſent; as contrariwile, 
the heate entcreth that place whence the colde is driven. T hrs thar I ſpeakeis 
true ; but thar both are driuen contrariwiſe, by this it appeareth. In Winter 
time when the colde 1s vpon the earth the Springs are warme, the Caues and all 
hidden places vnder carth are hot, becauſethe here isrerired thither, giving 
place vnto thecolde that poſleſſeth the vpper part,” When the heate is thus en- 
tered into the lower partes, and hath inſtnuared it ſelfe as much asit may, the 
thicker itis the ſtrongerit is. Ifa new heate come vntoit, the one being preſſed 
by the other giueth place: the contrarie happeneth, whenas the colde becom- 
ming more powerfull ſlippeth into the Caues. All che heate which at that 
time was hidden thercin,giuing place vnto the colde, retireth it ſelfe into ſome 
narrow corner,and is moucd,andinforceth it ſelfc withgreat violence; for rhe 
nature ofthem both admitteth no concord, neyther can they euer bidein one 
place. Flying therefore and ftriuing by all meanes toget out, he ouerthroweth, 
ruinateth and toſſeth whatſocuer he mecterh. Therefore before the carth is 
moued, menare accuſtomedto heare a kinde of whiſtling or murmure whilft 
the windes combate beneath,or otherwiſe,as our Yrg# ſaith could nor, 


The earth waues under feet the mountaines quake. 


Ifthe winde were not the cauſe hereof. There are likewiſe vicifhitudes of this 
fight, and cach harh his turne. The heate ccaſeth to aſſemble it ſelfe, and to 
iſſue. Thenis the colde repreſſed, and ſucceedeth to reinforce himſelfe in- 
continently : when as therefore the force of heate and colde runneth and re- 
turneth often, and that the winde gocth and returneth here and there, then ts 1t 
that the earth trembleth. 


| 


860 


ſcholler Theophraitiz, a man nor ſo exceileht and divine as the | 


The firme epini- 
on of Ariſtotle 
and others ,tbat 

; winde # the 
cauſe of carth- 


quakes. 
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meanes of wind. | 


7 he third 027713 
an of ea\ tbnucks 


by force of wing, 


WY  ſtencd with bloud and ſpirit, which run herean | there, thorow 
RL thole paſſages that arc deputed ro thoſe ofhces. But we have ſom 
' morenarrow receptacles of the ſoule, s' whichſhedoth nothing cl{c but wan- 
| der, ſome more open and ſpacious, in which {hc is gathered together, and from 
| whence ſhe diuideth her ſelfe into parcels. So this great bodic oftheearth is 0: 
| pento the waters that poſſcſſe the place of bloud, and tothe windes, which a 
| man may well call the ſoule. T hele two cncounter in ſome place, in ſome place 
| ſtay. But as in the bodice, as long as it is in hcalth, the continuall beating of the 
artcrie is meaſured, but it the health thereof bealtered,the pulſe is frequent and 


' 
| 


I 


and aMiiced. In like fort when as the waters and the winds areſin their natural 
receptacles in the bodie of theearth, they hauc no agitation aboue meaſure, 
| But if there happen any diſorder, at taat time there is diſtemper, as in a ſicke 
| bodic, the wind that breathed along pleaſantly, it it be ſtopped/in the paſſage, 
| agirateth his vaines. It followeth not therctorc that the carth {lnouid be as the 
| bodie of a living creature, as ſome doc pretend. For ifit were (o, it ſhould be 
wholly agitated as living creature is, And weour ſclues feele that feuor affi- 
; Reth not ſome parts of the bodie moregent!y then other ſome, but thar ſhee 
runneth rhorow all equally. Conlider therefore, it it be ngt true that the 
windecntercth into the carth, repleniſhed with aire round about, which as long 


4 


as be hath free paſſage, ſtealeth along gently, it hee oy: jon any thing 
that ſtoppeth his paſſage, firſt ofall he is charged by the airethat preſſeth aſter 
hard at his backe, afterwards he flicth ſecretly by ſorac crany, and the more 
eagerly diſſodgeth hc, the more firaiter his paſſageis. T hiscannor be done 
without conflict, neither is there any combate without agitatian. It he findeth 
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— 


tempeſt, whirling vpwards and downwards, vntill ſuch time as he hath over- 
turned and funcke that which reliſted bim : iF hebe ſubrill, he is wonderouily 
ſtrong, and if he flideth thorow paiſages that are ſomewhat natrow, and that 
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earth ſhaken. For cither ſhe openeth her ſclfe to give paſſage to the winde, or 
after ſhe hath given it, being deſtitute of foundation, ſhee ſeageth and ſeateth 
her ſelfe1n that cauity whereby ſhe gaue him paſſage. 
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-u which {he had ouer her, thetorrents hauc catenjaway ſome por- 
| tion, the greateſt heates haueclefranother. The winde entereth betwixt both, 


' whichit the ſeahath included anddriuen,neither ſuffered the floudsto go mT 
| ; ward, 


gion d 
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not any ciftto eſcape there, he gathcreth himſeite together and beginnerh to | 


by his vertue he enlargeth and diſipateth all that where heentereth,then is the 


L 
k 


| 


I 


high, the ſignes and violent reſpirations,arc the ſignes that the bodicis wearicd | 


| 
| 


870 | Lucius Anneus Seneca. | L186. j 
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| | | 
| CHAP XIHL | 
The divers eas. | RPE] Here are ſome that thinke that carth is ſhaken by the wind,and by 
ſes of earth. N20 12:7 no other meanes 3 but they imagine another cauſe then 4ri7orle 
quakes by the & T2:3* did. And heare what they ſay. Our bodie is 65 50 and moi- 
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' ward, then he being cut off both of his entrance and returne, tumbleth abour. | 


| And becauſe he cannor, according to his nature, tend direQly, he {hooterh vp 
himſc]te on high, and reucrberatcth the carth thar preſſeth him, 


CHASE ATL 


E muſtalſo ſpeake fomething as touching that which diuers An- 
rhorsapproue, and where it may be they will be found to be dif- 

W ferent. True itisthattheearrh is not withoutaire, and nor on- 
EB !y this aire which maintaineth the fame, and tierh the parts 
thereof together, penetrating likewiſe thorow ſtones and other 
bodies withont life : butalſo this vitall aire which quickeneth and nouriſherh 
all things. If ſhe tad it not, how ſhould ſhe giuclife to ſo many plants and ſeeds, 
which draw their vigor from no place els? How could ſhe entertain and ſuſtain 
ſo many diners roots in her, the one of one faſhion, the other of another ; the 


—— _ 
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| one entertained in her vpper part,the others buried moredeeper, if ſhe had nor 


much ſoule which engendreth ſo many and ſo diners things, and houriſheth 
them by her inſpiration and vertue?Hitherto haue I fer downe bnt conieQures. 
All the heanens, thatare encloſed and arounded with clementarie fire, all theſe 
;nnumerable numbers of theſtarres, all the celeftiall bodies, and amongſt the 
reſt, the Sunne ({haping his courſe more ncere vnto vs, and which is but twice 
asgreatasthe globeot thecarth) draw nouriſhment from the earth, and di- 
uvide it amongltthem, being ſuſtained by nothing elſe but terreſtriall vapoures. 
T his is their nouriſhment and feeding, But the carth could not nouriſh ſo ma- 
r:y creatures, ſo ample and moregrearer then her ſelfe, if ſhe were not full of a 
ſoule, that day and night is ſpread thorow all her parts. For it cannot be but 
that there remaineth very much in her, from whence there is ſo much both ex- 
pected and gathered, and that which ifſuerh forth ſhould not be bredin his 
proper time. She ſhould not haue continuallabundance of ſpirit ro furniſh ſo 
many celeſtial] bodies,tf theſe things had not concurrence amongſt themſelues, 
and were notgrounded and changed in ſome other thing. Yet of necefhitie ſhee 
muſt abound and be full, and that ſhee furniſh her ſelfe with it,which ſhee bath 
in ſtore, There is no doubt then, but that much ſpirit is hidden therein, and' 
that within the entrals of thecarth there is a marnellous abundance of aire, 


| This being ſo, that muſt needes follow , that that which is filled with a 


thing which is very moveable, ſhould bee oftentimes remoued. Euery one 
knoweth that there is nothing more inconſtanr, flirring , and fleeting then 
theaire. 
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egy that which will alwaies be moved, ſhould ſometimes agitate and 
Ty movecthetchings When ischis done? T hen when hercourſe- 
I > is cutoffand ſtayed. For as fong as beis notintercepted, he ſtea- 
— MESS | lethalong quietly andpeaceably zbutif he be reſiſted or reſtrai- 
ned, heentcreth ints;furie; '2ad bronketh thorow' all chat which intercepreth 
him, enen as the Poctſaith-bythefloug: —_ WITH 
| 
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g T is conuenientthereforethat ſhevexerciſe her nature, and char | 
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The fourth opt- 
non as touching 
the trembling of 


the earth by 


Senecaes opi- 
#101 as touching 


the greatneſſe of |' 


the Sunne, 


A conſequence 
drawne from 
the precedent 
diſcourſe, anda 
proofe that tbe 
wind u the cauſe 
of the trembling 
of the earth, 


| 


| 
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The winde can 
neuer be flajed, | 


The conc luſjon 
of all the prece. 
dent diſcourſe. 


In what (ort the 
w.nde cauſeth 
the earth to 
frenivic, 


i 
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ok | | 
Lucius Anneans Seneca. |LE1B.6. 


CAraxes that diſdaines tabcare abridge. 


Aslongas behath an calic and free paſſage, he fleeterh along at leaſare, but if 


7 either by cuiining oraduenture ſome ſtonesare gathered together which ſtay 
| his courſe, hee taketh occaſion hercby to doe much miſchicte,| and the more 


| 


ſtones are oppoled againſt him, the more forces findeth he. Forall theſe flouds 


that come behind, and make the heape more high, being vnable to ſupport 
themſclues any more, overthrow all things in palling by, and flie along level- 
ling their ſtreame withthat they hauc onerthrowne, and thoſe waucs that fled 


bctorethem. T he ſame befallerh the winde : The more vigorous and ſwiftic 


is, the more ſwiftly flicth it,and carrieth away withit, with greater violence, all | 


that which cithcr ſtoppeth orrcſiſteth his paſſage. Thencecommeth the carth. | 
quake, butin that part vnder which this conflict was made. Thatthis which I 
have ſpoken is truc,it appeareth by this that followeth. Oft-times whenthere 
bath bin an earth-quake,ifany partofthe ſame hath beene ſhattercd,the winde | 
bath iſſued forth, and blowne'for the ſpace of diucrsdaies, as ir fell out by re- 
rtinthatcarthquake, whereof thoſe of Chalcis were afflicted, which was 
elcribed by 4ſclepiodotus, Poſidonius (choller,in his booke of Naturall Queſti- | 


| ons. You {hall finde in other Authors, that the earth being opencd ina certaine 


place :anone after, there iſſued a winde,which vndoubtedly had madc his way 
inthar part from whence it blew. | 


CHAP. XVIII | 


« 
- 
l 
; 


cucry lide then, 


with a mightic murmuare of the mountaine, 
He furious runnes about his ſtrant encloſure” 


Andafter hchath long time beat againſt the ſame, heeteareth and ſcattereth 
itin pieces, ſhowing himſelfe the more violent, the longer thatthis debate hath 
laſted in his priſon and encloſure. Afterwards when as he bath ſearched cuery 
nooke of the place wherein he was reſtrained and could not eſcape, hee retur- 
neth towards that part, where be was mott of all impaand cloſed. and then 


| flideth he away by certaine ſecret places, which the carthquake hath alittle 0- 


pened, or paſſeth by ſome new breach. Behold how his extreame violence can-' 


not be ſtayed and thereis ho reſtraint ſufhicient toretaine him ; for he breaketh 
all bounds, and carricth with him cucry burthen that is laid vpon him, and in- 
| fuſed into thoſe things that are more ſmall and thinne, he preparcth himſclfe a 
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| rcleaſeand libertie by an invincible power that is naturall vnto him, and run- 
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invincible, neither is there any thing thar, 


May keepein awe, or oft ju priſon five. SSC) Sts 27 2.630) 
The ftrugling windt; dy ttmpeit thinking long. ' oo 
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Vndoubtedly the Poets, who have diſcourſe#ih theſe tearmey; imendedito 
ſpeake of theſe couerts vader grotind;where tlic windes remaineuiclaſed. Bur 
they hauc not comprehiended, thr that which'is'incloſed is rmewindealrea- 
dic, and that that which is the winde; cannot beeencloſe.. For thae which: is 


to be winde, but when it flicth. T'o theſe reaſonis'4, man may adde this alſo, 
which proucth thatthe windes is the cauſe of earthquakes, tharts.to ſay, that 
our bodies tremb]c not, except ſome cqnſe doe ſhake the ſpirir, which being re+ 
ſtraincs by fcare, weakened by age, the vaities decayirig! and: [hrinkmp, is atre- 
{ted by cold, or when the ret approacherh is caſtout of hisxourtr.' For as 


| long as he loweth withour hinderance, and flowethaccordingtohis accuſtos | 
med manner, there is no {haking,in the bodie. But if any thing happen that hin: | 
| derech him trom performing his offtce, rhen being carce abte're beare thott 


things which he ſuſtained by his vigor, in falling he thakech' all that whichin 
his integritie he had ſupported. | : ol omin þo 4 


CHAT XIX: 


Vt we muſt needs give eare to Metrogors Chixe, that will haye 
his opinion ſtand forlaw. For mine owne part I will not ouer- 
ſlip thoſe opinions I approve not, when as it is far better to pre- 
ſent all, and rather to condemne that which weapproue nor, 
then to paſſe it vnder filence, Whar ſaith he then? kuen as bis 

voice that {ingCth in a tunne, paſſeth and refoundeth in every place with acer- 

taine eccho, and although ir be not high, yet hlleth4t. alwaics'the tunne; not 
without noiſe and rebound of the ſame : So the capacitie and vathitic of the ca- 
uities, and holes that hang vnderground have their aire, which as ſoone as ano- 
therthar falleth trom above bath ſtrucken, makerh a noiſe, even as the things 
that are voide, whercofT hauc ſpoken, haue areſound, when anyonecrieth.in 


them. | 
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CHAP. XX. 


Et vs now come vnto them, that haue ſaid that all the Elements,or 
the greater part of thole whereot we haue ſpoken, are the cauſe of 
) earthquake. Democritus ſetteth them not downe all, bur for the 


— 


} 


| 
| 
| 


9p C=7%x moſtpart.For ſometimes he ſaith that the wind is the cauſe ſome 

ITY times the water, and ſometimes both ; and this proſecuteth he 
after this manner. Some part of the carth is hollow, and in char there allem- 
bleth a great quantitieand abundance ot water. Of this there 15 ſome part more; 
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ning on head-long, eſtabfiſheth himaſetfe inhis rights. In awerdjche windeui 
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encloſed remaineth ſtill, and isa ſtatne of the aire, The winde appeareth nor | 
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A compariſon | 
Iekei/ [rem the 
bedy of man. 


| or the moſt part, 
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The opinion of 
Metrodorus | 
upon this point, | 
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The exammati- 
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on who thinke 
that all the ele- + 
ments together, 


are the cauſe of 


Earthquayes. 
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Lacie Annew Seneca, | L1s.6. 


ſybrill and liquid then the reſt: T his being reiected by the waight that com. 
meth vpon ir, is beaten againſt thecarth, and ſhaketh the ſame, For it could nor 
float, exceptit ſhaked thar againſt which itis beaten. T hat lkewiſe which here- 
cofore we haue ſpoken by the aire, may be ſaid by the water allo, when as it is 
gathered into one place, and thar it ceaſeth tocontaine any more: ſhe ſtayerh 
her ſelfe againſt ſomething : then worketh the an iſſue firſt by her waight, ſe- 
condly by her violence, for ſhe cannot baue iſſue, but by ſome hollow or ben. 
| ding place hauing beene Jong time retained, nor fall by meaſure in aright 
line, or without ſhaking thoſe things, by which, and vpon which ſhe falleth, 
Bur if it ſo fall out, that hauing taken ſome morion, ſhe happen to ſtay in ſome 
place, and that this colleion of water mounteth backe againe, and confuſeth 
ic lelteinit ſcife ; ſhe is repulſed tawards the firmeland, which ſhe ſhaketh to- 
wardsthat fide where ſhediſchargeth her ſclfe moſt. Furthermore, the earth 
being ſometimes ſteeped in water that hath cntred into ir, ſetleth alittle lower, 
and the bottom thereof is ſhaken : which comming to paſlle, this part is preſſed 
rowards that, towards which the greateſt abundance of waterenclincth, Some- 
times alſorhe winde puſhcth forward the waves, and if heinfift with more vio- 
lencethen ordinaric,he cauſeth that portion of the carth to tremble, irito which 
he tranflated the waters that are gathered by him. Somtimes jncloſed jh ftrairs, 
and ſecking iſſue, he ſtirreth all thoſe things which he enuironeth, but the earth 
is poric,and giucth paſſages for the winde, which is ſothin and pure, thata man 
cannot conraine it, and ſoſtrong,that nothing canreſiſt his force. The Epicure 
faith that all theſe cauſes may be, and he ſcarcheth out divers others likewiſe, 
cenſuring thoſe that hauc maintained that both the one and the other cauſes a- 
bove mentioned, proceed from the quaking of thecarth ; ſureit is a thing al 
molt impolblc to maintaine certaine things to be certaine, which a man can- 
nor comprehend but by ſimple coniefture. So then, according to his opinion, 
the water may fhake the earth, if it hath waſhed and worneqway ſome porti- 
ons tacreot, which being diminiſhed and infcebled, cannotany more ſuſtaine 
that, which they bare being in their entire, The impreſſion of the aire may 
cauſe ancarthquake, andir may cometo paſſe thatthe extcrnall aire ſhall be a- 
gitated by ahother, that commethro intermixeit (cite with ir. It may be alſo 
that thecarth being iuſtled by ſome part of it ſeife, that ſincketh and faterh 
ſuddenly, is ſhaken 1kewiſe : Or elſe a portionof the ſame, being ſuſtained by 
ſome ſupports, trembleth if either the ſupporters bend, or retire backe. Happt- 
ly alſo ſome inflamation of the aire being conuerred into fire, and like vnto 
Iighenings darteth forth and confonndeth all that which it|meetcth withall. 
Andit may/bcethat ſome windeincenſcth both the waters of marithes and 
pooles, whence followeth an earthquake, becauſe the ſhocke is violent, or ciſe 
the agitation of the aire, which encreaſerh by motion and vrgeth 1: ſelfe, 
moveth allthings from the bottome to the top. But the Epicure can findeno 
morecertainecauſe of carthquakethen thc winde. | 
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His 1s our opinion alſo, that it is the wind that effeAeth ſo great 
I chings: {ince thereis nothing ſo ftrong and violent in nature,and 
without which,thoſe things that are molt vehement, have not a- 
7 ny vigor. T he windenkindleth the firc:take away the wind from 
®fER the waters, they are (Juggiſh and dead; bur if the wind ſtirreth 
chem, they flow violently. The wine can diffpatethe greateit ſpacesof coun- 
tries, make new mountainesappeareand riſe, place vnſeene [{lesin the middeſt 
of the Ocean. Who doubteth bur thatrhe winde brought thar Ifland of The- 
raiia into ſight, which in our time appcared in the Egean ſeas,inthepreſence of 
thoſe Mariners that bcheld the miracle. Poſidenius ſetteth downe two ſorts 


cuinon, when the earth is moved vpward and downwards: T he other is catied 
[nciination, when the earth is ſhaken, and inclincth to one (ide like a boar. But I 
think there 15a third, which hath his denomination trom vs,and our predecel- 


875 | 


| 
| 


Seneca &ccor- 
deth with Art- 
| Ntotle in bu opi- 
nion,in as much 
4 concerneth 
earthquakes, 


; Three (arts of 


of carthquakes,giuing cucry one of them a ſeuerall name: the one is called Suc- | carthquayes, 


(1 
1 
I 
|} 
þ 


| 


lors haue called Earthquake, and not without cauſe, becauſc they differ the one | 


irom thc other. For in theſe accidents there is not alwaycs an agitation from 


high tro low,noraninclining on one (ide or another, but ſomerimesadarting or 


 prefling forward, which is the leaſt dangerous, whereas on the other {ide thein- 


clination is farrelcſ[edreadfull then the ſuccuflion or ſhaking. For ifin the in- 
clination ofthe carth, the oppolite motion, haſteth not to redreſſe thatwhich 
bendeth {ide-long, there neceſſarily followetha dreadfull raine. And as theſe 
motions are different in themſelnes, ſo are their cauſes diuers. | 


CHAF ax. 


* 9 Herefore ct vs firſt of all ſpeake of the motion by ſuccuſſion or 
IS ſhaking. If at anytime, by change ofdiuers chariots, men carry 
Ia great burthens, and that the wheeles being drawne with more 
; IF then vſuall force, ſincke into ſome place, you ſhall feele a ſhaking 

a of the carth. _Aſclepi#dotus reporteth, that when as a ſtone fell 
from the (ſide of a mountaine that was broken, it ſhaked in ſuch ſort the buil- 
dings that were ncerc.that they fellro the ground, Thelike may happen vnder 


! earth,that ſome of thoſe ſtones that hang over the mountaine, being diſlolued, 


fal with ſome great waightand noiſe into the hollowes that are vnderearth,and 
the greater the waight1s, and the higher it falleth from,the more violent noiſe 
is there made; and ſoall the covering of the hollow valley is moued. And iris 
not vnlikely but the rocksare puſhed downward, and divided by their ſimple 
waight ; but when as therivers flow and rageaboue them,the water continual- 


| ly miniſherh the ioynts ofthe ſtone, riuing off (if I may ſo ſpeake) the 5kin that 


incloſcth it. This diminution increaſing by fuccefſhon of time,infecbleth in 
ſuch ſort that which it hath caten, by little and lirrle,that ſuch ſtaies cannotany 
more ſuſtaine the burthen. Then fall the ſtones through excefſive waight and 
this rocke being caſt downe head-long,ſhaketh all that which it hath driuen to 
the bottome, hauing found no reſiſtance, 


And all things ſeeme to fallts ſudden ruine. 
Ecec —: As 


Of the earth- 
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Of the earth- 
quake by incli- 
Ration, 


Calithenes 
op;nion, 


In what manner 
the wind entreth 
mate the earth, to 
cauſe to trem- 
ble, 
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' Philoſopher then, in his bookes wherein hedeſcribeth how Helice and Buris 
| hauc bcene deuoured by the waters : and what accident was the cauſe why the 
| 


\ chedin the former part,thatthe winde entered the carth by ſome ſmall and [e- 


| ' Lucius Annaus Seneca 
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| Asour FVireil faith. T his ſhould be the cauſe of this motion of ſuccuſſion:now - 


| paſſe I ouer to the other caulc. 
| 
| 
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2 Hccarth is of a rarc nature,and hath much void in it. Thorow | 
| chcſe parts and rarities the wind is carried, which when itis cnte- | 
P rcdinſomequantitic and hindeth no iſſue, it thaketh the earth. 
: Thiscauſc,it a troop of witneſſes preuailerth apy thing with thee, 
| X : is pleaſing vnto others,as I haue aid a little betorc. T his likewiſe 
doth Calrithenes approuca man of no [mal reckoning. For he wasa man of a no- 
ble mind,and ſuch aoneas could not endure a Princes inſoleycic. Alexander is 
defamed for eucr, which ncither his vertue,neither his felicity.in warrecancuer 
redeem. For as oftentimes asa man hal ſay, that he hath defeated divers thou- 
' ſands of Barbarians: it will be oppoſed, and Calrizheres alſo. Ifany one ſaith _u- 
 lexander killed Dariws,who at that time was the greateſt King of the carth: ſome 
will reply,and Calizthenes roo. When ſome hall alleage that ne conquered all 
that which he met. withall, as farreasthe bounds of the Ocean, on which he 
| riggcd new nauies, extending his Empire from the one corncrot Thrace, as far 
as the furtheſt part of the Eaſt, it will be ſaid that he flew Calriyhenes. Although 
he hath ſurpaſſedall Princes, and precedent Captaines : the wrong which he 
offered Cal:ithenes was ſo great, that it blemilheth all his other exploits. T his 
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ſea coucred them, or why they were ſucked vp, ſaith that which hath bin tou- 


cret conduits in all parts, yea vnderthe ſea, Afterwards,when thiscourſe which 
it had held toenter, is ſtopped, and the water hatb cloaſed vp behind him all 
other paſſage, hc turncth here and there,and returning himſelfc into himſelte, 
ſhaketh the carth. And theretorc is it, that the places thatborder vpon the ſea 
are oftentimes agitated: and the Pocts haucafſgned this power vnto Neptune, 
| Whoſocuer vnderſtandeth the Greeke tongue, knoweth that Homer ſurnameth 
| him imagery, that is to ſay, Earth-{haker. | 


: 
: 
: 
; 
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: 
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CHAP. XXII. | 


>» © Or mincowne part Iam of this opinion that the wind is the carfſe 
9&3 of ſuch an cuill. I willonly debare vpon one point, in what man- 
, 23 .ncr this winde entercth, if it bee by pores, ſo ſtraitthat the eye 
& 2&3 cannot obſcrue them,'or if they are more greater,and open, and 
yY likewiſe whether theyriſe from the botrome or above the earth. 
T his 1s incredible : For in our bodies likewiſe, the skinne repulſcth the winde, 
which hath notentered, except by thoſe paJages, by which it is drawne, and 
| being entertained by vs, cannot conliſt but in the moſt ſpacious part of the bo- 
| die, for it remaineth not amongſt the nerues, and in the pulpe,butin the entrals, 
| and the largeretreatofour breſts. A man may think as much of the carth,c{pe- 
cially by reaſon that the ſhaking happeneth not aboue, nor about the ſurface 


L1B 6: 


: anne | 


of the carth, but from bencath, and procecdeth from the bottom. T he an | 
: w hercot : 
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\ LisB.6. { benaturall Queſtions. | 
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{ that eucn asattcr weare icifed withgreat cold, a horror and trembling ſuccec- 


\ whtercor 1s, taatthe geepelt ſeas arc agitared, when as that whereupon they are 
| ſpred 15 moucd- Ir is therefore likely to be true that the carth 1s agitated trom 
' the bottome, where the winde is formedin ſpacious dennes : Some will reply, 


| decb, forthe winde tindinga paſſage outward cauſeth the earth to tremble. But 
| £15 {5 impoſ{iible. For tictt of alithe earth ſhould of necefhitie be ſnubic to this 
 accellce ofcold, tothe end that the ſame might befall her as doth vs, who quiuer 
vpon an extcrnall cauſe. I will not denie, butthatthere is ſomething in thecarth. 
that hath ſome reſemblance with that which hapneth in our bodies, bur the 
cauſes arediucrs. Jr mult necds be fome interior and dcepe agitation, rhat ſha- 
ceth the carth,as a man may gather cuidently enough by this, becauſe the carth 


| hauing beenc opencd bya verygreat and terrible motion, ſuch opening hath ' 
| ſumetimes ſwallowed and ſucked vp whole Cities, which no man hath ſecne at- 


terwards. Thucyardes writeth,that about the timethat the war was in Pelopone- 
ſus,al the Atlantique Ifland,or the moſt partthereof, was couered with waters. 


no witneſſes : for we our [clues remember, thatthe carth having beene opened 
by an inward carthquake, all the Countries were ruined, and the Champions 
periſhed : which I willnow tell you how I thinkeit hapneth, 
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CHART FAV 


wholly in the cavities and void places of the earth,and that it be- 
ginneth torempeſt in ſeeking an iſſue, ic ofteatimes beateth a- 


| 


| 
' 
| 
| 


gainſt the ſides ard places, wherein he is reſtrained, vpon which 
ſometimes whole Citics are ſituated. And theſe art ſometimes 
arein ſuch ſort ſhaken, that the houſes thar are builded thereupon fall vnto the 
ground. Sometimes the agitation is ſo violent, thatthe foundations and walls 
that ſuſiayne all thereſt of building, fall iato this concauitie, in ſuch ſort as 
whole Cities ſinke downe into a depth without end or meaſure. If thou wilt 
belecuecir, it is reported that the mountaine Offa was ioyned to the mountayne 
Olympus , and was torne away by an earthquake in ſuch ſort, that the Moun- 
tayne, that beforerime was very thick, was dtuided into two : and that ar that 
time,theRiuer Penevs retyred himſcife, which drycd vp the Mariſhes that were 


\ d:{commodious to Theſlalie, aud carried with him thoſe waters that were ſet- 


—— 
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Iedthere without iſſue. Ladon, aRiver that is betwixt Helis and Megalopolis, 
was cauſed to flow by an earthquake, whar prouel by tais ? That the windes are 
o1thered in ſpacious caues : for I can giue no other name to thoſe voide places 
vader earth, If it were orher waies, the greater part ot the earthſhouſd be ſha- 
ken, where as now the earthquake extendeth ic ſelfe neuer farther then two 
hundreth miles about. That whereof all the world talketh hath nor paſſed Cam- 
pania. Arſuch time as Chalcis was ſhaken, Thebes remayned in quiet. £- 
' gium was violently toſſed, and Parraſſathat was neare vnto it, heardnothing of 
| it. That vaſt concuſſion that opprefled che two Cities of Helice and Buris,ftaid 
| onthe otherſide of Egium, whereby it appeareththatthe carthquake had as 
| much extent as vnder catth thoſe hollow places had, where the winde was 
| encloſed. 


| 
| 
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As much hapned in Sidonia, ifthou belecueſt Poſiaonrms. T his matter neederh | 


—  — —— 


Hen as the winde with great violence hath engulfed himſelfe | 
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, Thceſerthe Phioſophers likewiſe (a rcdulous Nation, accarding to inaarws) 
| faidto beeexempr from trembling : 7hueydraes wrieeth,, thatbetore tiracit had 
' not beeneagitated, but that about the timeot the Peloponeſtan warre it trem- 


\ 18,that >cing in the ſea it hath many bollow rocks and itones that are picrced 


a” - 


$ W __._ _ E 1 . b Th q_ - . 
| nearer tothe ſea, I ne Citteot Pompeias and Herevie have feir , that this is 
' Falſe. Furthermore, a!: the ſea coaſts are ſubict toaurationh So Paphos bath 
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Lucius Annex Seneca 
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CHAP. XAVE 


d} thatEgypt hath neuertrembled. Andthereaſon they yeeldhere- 


; of is this; That it is wholly gathcred and compoſed of mud. For 


Delos Wire RUUer | 


DO 1 ee 


J. (if we may giue credit to Homer) Pharcs was fotarre off fromthe 


but now it 1s adicynedto the continent. For Nilus flowing with a troubled 


| ſireame, and bearing along with him much mud, and heaping itafterwards on 


thoſeother Jands , that arc vnited togerier , hath irom yeareto ycareenlarged 


' rhe Conftines of Egypr. 1lhence is itthatitisa fat and muddic ground, without 
' anv openings, but of a continue thicknes : the mud being become drics which | 


 ſamelo welltogether, that no voide may coinc berweene, conſidering that al- 


though that//rrg/ willed them to ſtand ; 


; Continent as aſhyp with full ſaile nzay reach in ne dayes journie: | 
| 
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; Couldabuſe the authoriticof great men roprauethis, who write | 


hath (topped vp andcimented allthat ſtructure, an vnited ail the parts of the 


waies that which is ſottand moiſt, 1oyne:h it ſelfe reirh that which was ſolide. 
Buc Lfay thatEgypt 15 jubicdt rotrembling, andraclitiot Delos likewiſe, al- 


y 
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He made tirahabitaiits this faucur (71d, 

| 7" R IJ yu , F, 4477 1» _— P. 
Nether to fcare ſtrange carthquakes, nr [5 ot g7 wintae. 
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bled. Cijibenes ſaith, that it was aranothertime. Amongſt many prodigics 
(faith bee) which denounced the overthrow of Helice ang Puris, there were 
to moltinaable,thconcwisa piilir of fire,gt immeaſurable greatneſle, the 0- 
therthegarthquake in Delos. T ke reaſon why he thinkern thwar Delos is firme, 


throygh, which g:uc paſſage to the windes that are ercloſedl Headdeth, that 
by rcaton hereoi the Illandsare more aſſured, anuthe Citiegalſo rhatare more 


oftentimes bcen ruined, and Nicopolis Iikewile too fagphttigrfy acquatoted with 
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likewiſe: Hitherto have we examined the cautes why tize exfin rremblerh. 
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CHAP. NAVEL | 
ERR Vt ome particularaccidentsfcil out in this carthquate or, Campa® 
"0k A b ; ie | SE 
x. BYE: na,whercot Iam to ſet downe ſome reaſons. For they ſay that 1X 


NY © -4 4 »* » . » . 
— dy hunareth flock of ſhcepe werc killed in the Region of Pompe1as, | 
LES?! T hou baſt nocauſero thinke that rheſe ſheope periſhed throupn | 
feare, we have ſaid that aftergrear carrhquakes, there ordinari.y 


Fl 
- 


_ 


 followetha peſtilence : neither is this ro be wondered ar,becguſe many peſttient 
_ things lic hidden in the depth. T heaircir ſeite, that is impriſoned in eternal 
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\ pernicious vnto thoſe that ſuck the ſame, cithct being corrypted by themaiig- 


| 

I] 

ob{curitie, either by the intermiſhon of thecarth, or by hisxowne 1Z!2nciic, 15 | 
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"The naturall Queſtions. - $99 | 


. nitie of hidden fires, when it is ſent from a farre off, it ſoileth and inteReth the | 

0:2Cratre which is pure, and breedeth new ſickneſſes in them who breath the | | 
| lame, whercunto they hauenot beene accuſtomed. Furthermore, there are. 
 ccrtaine vaprotitableand peltilent waters, hidden in the hollowes and ſecrers 


| 18.6. 
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, Of te carth, and the cauſe why they are ſuch, is, becauſe they haue neither flux | . 
nor retlux,nor arc beat vpon by any freer wind.Being then thus thick and couc- | | 


red with an obſcure mult, they haue nothing inthem thar is not peltlilent, and 
conmaric to our bodies, T he airelikewiſe that is intcrmixcd with them, and 
taut lyerh amidlt thoſe marithes when ic rayſcthir ſelfe, ſpreadeth a generall 
corruption, and killeth thoſe that draw the ſame. But bruit bcalts and carrell 
 tecie this caſt, on whom theplague the more greedier they are , raigneth more 
 icrcely. T he reaſon is, becauſe they remaine molt oftenin open aire, and a- 

/ong by riucr lides, which ordinarily draw more contagion. As touching ſheep, | 
- whicharcofa more tender nature, and haue their heads almoſt daily inclining | 
' towards the ground, wonder notthatthey have bcen arttaintcd with this con- | 
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ACT poo: 5) not divers places in Italie wherein by ſecret pores certaine veno- 
mous vapors are exhaled, that kill both man and beaſtsitrhey draw nearthem. 
T he birds alſo if they light vpon it before it be tempered with a berter aire, fall 
downe in their very flight, and their bodies become blew and {iwolne, cucn as 
3 theſe humane bodies arc,thar are ſtrangied, This ſpirit as long as it is contay- 
| | ned inthe carth, flowing through a ſnrall and flender paſſage, hath no more 
7 power to killany, but thoſe that looke into that, or willingly offer themlelucs | 
vnto it. But when as for many agcs it hath bcenc hidden in darkneſſce,and tho- 
row the malignitic and vice of the place hath gathered more corruption, the 
# longer icſtayeth there the more heauic it waxcth , and conſcquently the more 
E pernicious is it. But when it hath gotten an iflue, ir ſpreadeth thar eternall ve- 
+] nome; of ſhadie cold and infernall night, and infeRcth the aire of our Region, 
; For the beſt are ouer-come by the worſt, Then likewiſe that purer airc is tranſ- 
7 lated and changed into cuill : whence proceede ſodaine and continuall deaths, 
| and monſtrous ſickneſles, as proceeding from new cauſes. The contagion con- 
tinueth moreor leſſe, according to the continuance and vehemencie of the 
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'J + ragion, conlidering that they haue ſucked and gathered the breath of the infe- ' 

JF {| &cdairefromthe earth. Suchan aire had done more miſchicte vato men, had | | 
'J | itiſſuedingreateraboundance, but beforeit iſſucd or was ſuckt vp by any man, | | 
: ' 1: was choaked by aboundance of purcaire that breathcd, | 

Ems = 

| | | 
#1 2472992 Hat theearth containcth many things both peſtilent and mortall, »y the ayve 37 | 
- 1 19 thou maiſt know, becauſe ſo many poiſons iſſue from it, not ſcat- | ne” Lev enape | 
EF 7: 184, tercd by the hand, but of their owne accord, the ground contay- | the earth 15 peſti- | 
2. re) (SH ningin itthe ſcedes both of goodand cuill. And why ? are there | {ent andmoriall. | 
WF - -__ YL | 
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E carthquake, and ceaſethnotvnrill the ſpacious extent of the heauens, and the 

if agitation of the windes hath difipated thoſe venemous vapours, 
= | 
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Lucius Anneus Seneca. L1s.G. 


CHAP XXIX. 


(© therewith to become ſenſclefle, and ro runne about like fooles 
| CO ÞZA anddeſperate men, wee neede not wonder, it at ſuch timeas the 
241 [9 world hath had analarum, and Citics haue beene ſunke, whole 
> pcoplcs ſwallowed vp, andthecarth ſhakcy, that ſomchaue been 
| ſcene tormented with ſadneſle and tearc, deſtitutcof conſolation , anddriuen 
' out of their wits. It isno gaſling mattertohave a good ſcnce jn proſpcriticor 
- aduerlitic. | And thereforc the milder ſpirits hauc bcenc attainted with ſuch 
| feare, that they haue ſwounded. There is no man aftraid thar|hindrcth not his 


[ 
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| health in ſome ſort : and whoſocucr is attainted with feare, reſembletha mad | 
| man rather then any other, but ſome recouer themſclues ſocainly, other ſome 


remayne troubled a longertime, and arcas it weretranſported. T hence com- 


meth it that during the warre time there are fovnd ſo many fooles runninga- 
bout the ſtreets ; and never meet we with ſo many divincesand|ſooth-ſayers, as 
when fearc intermixed with Religion, attaynteth and icizeth mens braincs. 
I wonder notthat during this earthquake, a ſtatuc was divideJ into rwoparts, 
and that the carth it ſe]fc was rent trom the top to the bottome. 


| Some ſay that earſt the furie of a ſlorme, 
' {So much can age and tract of many yeares 

' Transforme theſe thinges beneath in ſunarie ſorts 
| Did ſeparate two places, which at fir i? 
: Ilerebut one ſojle. The Sea puſhi forth her waues|: 
: And head-long flouds by force ſurpaſiing meaſure, 


' Didrent the [{rong Swalian ſhores per/orce 


| From Italie and his faire Continent, 
' And ſexeredwith a ſtraight and floating ſireame, 
*The fields and Cities from their former boun.!s. 


T hou ſceſt that there is nothing permanent in the eſtates of Cities and Peoples,- 
when as one patt of nature is moucd by it ſc!fe,or thara violent winde agitateth 
ſome Sea. For the cfſertof the patts aswecll as of the w hole 1s maruailons. For 
althoughir rageth in ſome parts, yct is it cauſed by the forces of the whole. So 
bath the Sea diuided andtorne Spainc from Africa : and by the ſame inunda- 
tion, ſo much teſtified by the molt famous Poets : Sicilic hath þeene ſeparated 
from Italic. But ſomctimes thoſe things have molt violence which come from 
beneath, for that is moſt furious that inforceth his paſſige through ſtreights: 
we hauc ſufhciently declarcd both ofthe cifeAs of the carthquake, and of the 
maruailous curnts that hauc ſucceeded them. | 


—— 
—— 
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? braſſe of one ſtatue, which is neither ſolide, but hollow and thin, 
& is broken ? when as happily che ſpirit that ſecketh iſſue is inclu- 
2 ded inthe ſame? But who is he that knoweth not this ? wee have 


ſeenc houſes tremble, and the 1oyntsand the timbers of the ſame | 
£ | open, 


nn 
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ma F 2 particular and ſlight feare makerh thoſe that are attained 
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_ open, and atterwards cloſe againe ; centrariwiſe we-haue ſcene ſome buildings 
that were not wel grounded atthe firſt,and whichrthe Carpenters had carclcily 
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| Bur why continued the carthquake for divers dayes ? For Campania ceaſednort 
' totremble continually, ſometimes more mildly thenat other times, but with | 


1oyncd together, which being agitated by an earthquake, have vnired them- 
ſc}ues together ina better ſore. And ifit riueth in two, whole walls,and rentcth 
waole houſes, and ſhaketh the walls of whole Towers which arc ſolide, and 0- 
uver-turneth the foundations of the building , who is he that can finde any mat- 
ter worthy of note, that a ſtatue hath beene rent from the botrome to the top ? 


i 


great hurt : becauſe the earthquake (hivered that which had beene oucr-rurned 
and ſhaken, which finding no ſtay or rcſting place, tell, and broke it ſelfe antw. 
All the winde had not as yet gotten ifſue, bur had only deliuercd over a part 


whillt the (tronger part, thatremayned, labourcd to finde iſſue. 
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EOS thoſe arguments whereby tt is proucd that theſe thinges 


Cow / ASQ WW . . : 
WoeÞ/ :9) are done by the winde : thou maielt without all doubt ſer downe 


4 
ENG this: whenasthercis a grear carthquake palt, whereby Citics and 
SD UOWY Countries are deſtroyed : there cannot an other tollow the ſame 
© thariscquall with it, bur after the greateſt, thelighter motions 
follow, becauſc the moſt violent haue giucn paſſage to thoſe windes that en- 
countred one an other. The remainder of theſe windes cannot doe fo much, 
and doc not beat one vpon another, becauſe they have their way alreadic opc- 
ncd, and follow that way by which thegreateſt force is paſt. Morcouer I thinke 
that worthy memoric which alcarned and honourable perionage hath obſler- 
ved, that being in the ſtoue to waſh himſelte, hce vndouvrtedly ſaw the paue- 
ments and ſtones, wherewith the houſe was paued, ſeparate themſejues the one 
from the other, and afterwards revnite themſclues, and the water cating be- 
tweene theciefts, at ſuchtimeasthe tyles ſepararcd themſclues one from an- 
other; boylcd and foamed betweene them both, ar ſuch time as they cloſed 
rhemſc}ues. -] have heard the ſame man report, that hee had ſcene ſoftthings 
tremblemore gently and oftner, then thoſe ot hard and ſolide nature. 
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3 Nd thus much, my Lucillizs, the beſt of men as touching the 
3 cauſcs. Now come [ tothat which will fortific our mindes, where 
ir more concerneth to be confident then to bee learned. But the 
one is not done without the other. For reſolution is no other- 

| waicsplanted in the mindethen by good arts, and the contem- 
plation of nature. For whom will not this accident fortifie and confirme againſt 
all others: why then ſhould I fearea man ora ſauage beaſt? I am expoled totar 
greater dangers. Wee are aſſailed by Riuers, by Lands, and by the greateſt 
parts of nature: we ought therefore to prouokedeath with a mightie courage, 
whether he inuade vs by an <quall and vaſt aſſavlt, or by a daily and ordinarie 
end: ir makes no matter with what maske he be covered, nor how mighticthe 
engine is that he draweth againſt vs, that which he demandeth at our handes1s 
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the leaſt matter.; T his ſhall old agetaketrom vs, this the paine of an eare, this , 
| the corruptaboundance of humoursin vs, this mcate which the ftomack can | 
| hardly dil-jeſt ; this a foot burſlightly oftcnded.'T he foule in may is but a ſmall 
| matter, but itisa mightic thing to contemne the ſoule. Hee thatcontemneth 
it ſhall with a quiet cye behold the cnraged ſcas, although ail the windes have 
incenſcd the ſame, although the ſtreame with ſome perturbation of the world, 
rurne and armeall the Occan apainit che earth, [Hee ſhall {ecurely behold the 
| dreadtul & horrid face of the ltghtning-heauen. Although the heauen breakerh 
\ it ſceite, and mixerh his fires to ruine both himſcite,and ailthatts vnderhim. He 
{hall ſecurely behold the yawning carth thar riveth and rcnterth vnderhim. Al- 
thbugh thoſe infernall Kingdomes thoutd bee difſcoucred, hee ſhall dreadleſſe 
{tand tn the face ofthis contulion, and happily hail skip into the gulte, into 
; Which he ſhould fall, \What care I how greatthe meancs be,by which I periſh? | 
| whenasto pertihis no great matter * it therctorc we will be happy,it we would 
' not be vexcd by the teare ot men, of gods, crany things :1t wee] would dcſpilc 
| fortunetharpromiſeth vs vnn-cetlary things, and threatneth vs/with trifles, if 
we will live quictly, and debate tor telicicie with the gods themſſclues, we muſt 
carrie ovr ſoulesin our hands : whetherit bee that ambulhes wauld entrap, or 
| ticknet[c ailulgorthe enemies ſword threaten,or tne noile of tajling Iſlands, or 
the ruine of the carth, or theſe great tires that conſume Cities & Countries doe 
; muiron ber,ſhe will lay hold on, which ſocucr ot theſe dangers ſheliſteth: what 
; ele ſhould I doe but cxhort her in her departure, and to ſend her away with all 
' hergoods ? Goe forth couragioully, goc happily. T hinkc it not ſtrange to re- | 
' ftorethat which thou haſt received. T he quettion is not now ofthe things, but 
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ot thetime, Thou doclt that which thou oughteſt to doeat another time:nei- 
ther deſire thoudeath, neither feareit, beware thou ſtep not back as if thou | !. 
| wert to depart into ſome place ot cuil ; Nature that made thee,exſpecteth thee, 'S 
' and a place fatre betrer and ſecure. 1 herethe carthtremblethnor, neither the | Þ 


- windes combate one with an other, and burſt theclouds with thundring noile, 
- nor fire deſolateth whole Countries and Cities, nor the f:are of whole Nauies 
ſucked vp by Ihipwrack, nor Armies ready to give battcll,, not a multitude of E 
; Souldiersrunning in furic to murther one another, nor the plague , nor fires , 
| kindled hereand there, ro burne the bodies both of great and ſmall, intoaſhes. | | 
T his is but a ſmall matter : what feare we ? Is deatha gricuous matter ? rathcr 
Ict it happenjonce, then threatenalwates. Shall I be aſtraid toſperiſh, when as 
thecarth periſheth before me, and thoſethings are ſhaken which ſhake others, ; 
and attempting ro doe vs miſchicte,, oftence themſclues ? The ſea hath ſwal- F 
| lowed vo Helice and Buris wholly : {hall I be aftraid tor one little body ? Ships 7 
| ſaile over two Citics, ycatwo ſuchas wee knew, which are reſerucd in ourre- : 


he 


' membrance, by the mcancs of that diſcourſe which hath beene publiſhed of L 
| them. How many other Cities, in great number, hauc becne ſwallowed vpin £1] 
' otherplaces? how many Nations hath eitherthe carth or ſea devorred. Shall Z 


| I retufe mine end, when as I know that I am not without end?lyea when I know 
' that all thingsare finite : ſhall I feare the laſt breath or ſigh. | As much as thou 

canſttherefore, my Lucilizs, animate thy [clte againſt the teare ofdeath. T bis 1s 

hethat maketh vs humble,this is he that diſquicteth and confoundeth that ve- 
| ry Jife which he ſpareth. This is hee that makcrh theſe carthquakes and light- 
| ningsgreater then they bee. All which thou wilt endure conſtantly , it thou 
 thinke thatthere is no difference betwixt a ſhort and long time. They are hours 


; which we looſe: put caſe they be dayes, moneths, ycares ; wee looſe them be- 
4 caulc 
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Wh 1B, bo ry naturall Queſtions, 


cauſe they mult beJoit, har importcth it, I pray you, whether I attayne to | 
ſuch a yeare orno? T hetime fleeterh away, abandoning thofc thatdelircitlo 

zuch : neitheris that mine thar cither is to come or hath beene. I hang vpon 
the point of flying Time, and itisagreat matter that it hath ber neburavery 
ma ment. The wiſcman Lelr anſwered very elegantly to a certaine man,thar 

#*d, ] nave {xtie jeares of age ; ſpeakeſt thou (faith hee) of theſe ſixrie which 
chou a1ttnot ? ncither hereby vnderſtand wethe condition of incomprehenl;- 
vie] 1c, northe chance of time which 1s neucrour owne, becauſe wee make 
accompr of ror paſt, Letvs fixe this in our mn nccs, and lervs 

hn mcs ay one vnroan other, we muſt dic: when ? what careſtthoy ? 

iSeath is the law of nature; Death the tributc and ofice of mortall 
men Pw remcdicoft all cuils ; whoſocucr tearti it will 
with forir. Setting alide ai | ot! her things, my Lncd-ws, 
m-Girarc on thisonly, leaft thou waxe afraid 
oF the name of Death ; make him tami- 
I;ar with thee by continuaii me: 
A:tation, thatif the cauici 
guire trrou mailt ſtep 
torth and mect 
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The ſeuenth Booke, 


; 1 : Wherein 
He 1ntreateth of Comets, 
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——Hecre is no man ſo ſlow,dul,and bturtiſh,thatlifreth | 
3 nothisthoughtsto behold divine things, and fix- | N74 2 _ 
eth not bis whole minde vpon them, eſpecially | matters are con- 
when as ſome new miracle appeareth in the hea- | *072%ble ate 
ucns. Foras lorig as nothing appcarcth butthat | ** 
which 1s ordinarie, cnſtor taketh away thegreat- 
neſle of things. For wee are ſo compoſed, thar 
thoſe things which we daily mecte withall, paſſe 
by,although they be worthy ofadmiration: con- 
| trariwiſe, we take a ſingular p!caſure to bcholde 
| the ſmalleſt trifles, if they haue any noveltic in 
them. T his aſſembly therefore of ſtartes , whereby the beauty of this immea- 
ſurable body is diſtinguithed, inuiteth not the people ro beholde them ; but 
when as any thing is changed in ſome cxtraordinary manner, all mens eyesare 
fixed on heauen : no man gaſethat the Sunneexceptit be inthe eclipſe: noman 
obſerueth the Moone except ſhe be darkened. Then whole Cittescrie out,and 
cuery one being tranſported thorow vaine ſuperſtition, feareth in his owne be- 
halfe. Buthow farre greater things arethoſe,that the Sunne (it I may fo ſpeak 
it) hath as many degreesasit hath dayes, and firmeth the yeare by his courſe? | 


_——_ 
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that from the ſolſtice hepreſently inclinerh and giveth ſpace vnto the nights, 
that he hidcth the ſtars,that he burneth notthe earth being farre more greater 


then the ſame,but nouriſheth it by temperating his hcate, by inter:t10ns _ rc- 
: miſhons, 
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bat rc ſtrained ir, 
and detained it,and being gathered and not vnited toa table bodic, vndoubr- 
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CHAP 11. 


; Or the better inueſtigation bereof,it ſhallnot be amiſle to enquire 
2 whether Comets are of the ſame condition as the ſtars are. Fur 
they ſcemeto hauc ſomething common with them , theirriling 
and ſetting,their rclemblancelikewiic, although|they ſpread and 
| ſtretchthemlſclues outlonger : for they areas hetic and bright as 
theother, Butitall ſtarres wereterreſtriall exhalations, the Cometsand ſtarres 
ſhould be alike : but if they be nought clſc but pure tire, and. continue {ixe mo- 
neths ; ncyther thecontinvall turning and ſwittneſſe of the heaven d:flolucth 
thcm,they likewiſe may conſiſt ofathin matter, neyther tor all this be difſipa- 
ted by the continual courſe of heaven. To this point it appertaineth alſo to 
know 1t the hcauen turneth the carth continuing fixed, or it the heauen 1s vn- 
moveable,and the earth turneth, For ſome there were that have ſaia thatit is 
we whom nature inſenſibly turneth abour,and that the riſing and ſctring is not 
by the motion ofthe heauens, butthat they riſe and ſer. Ir 15 a thing 'worthy 
contemplation to know in what eſtate weare,ifthe place wherein we abide be 
fixed orturned, whether God cauſerh vs to turne, or cauſcth all things to turne 
about vs; butitis neceſſary for vs to hauca collefion and knowledge of the 
auncient riling of Comets: for as yet thcir courſes cannot be comprehendes, 
by reaſon of their raritie, neyther can it be ſought our whether they obſcrue 
their courles and ſome due order produceth them to their certaine day. T his 
obſeruation of celcſtiall things 1s a noueltic,and but lately bropght into Greece. 
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| exhalation that mounteth from che earth, as being more hot and more drie 


| rhing amongſt themſelues but in greatneſle, are made afterthis manner : when 


| ſtirred in the ayre. 


| wecalla ftorme z; whitherſoever itis carried it prefenteth the forme of an ex- 


em —_— 


| | CHAP. TILL. 


gf E x 0calrvsallo the moſt ſybtleſt amongſtall the ancient Phi- 
\\2 loſophers faith, that he ſuſpeReth that there are divers ſtares 
* chat runne, but neyther hath he' ſet downe their number, gor 


| the fiuc Planets. Eudoxus was the firftthat brought the dofrine 
ot rieſe motions our of Egypt into Greece, yet ſpeakes he nothing of Comets; | 
whereby itappeareth that this part had nor beene ſufficiently laboured and 
| ſovghtinto by the Egyptians, who had been the moſt curious obſeruers of the 
hcauens. After him Conona diligentenquireraftcr theſe things, likewiſegathe- 


he no mention of Comets, which he would not have forgotten, it they had any | 
was made mention or given knowledge of them. Two oncly amongſt the | 
Caldees,whoare reported to have ſtudiedthis ſcience, Epigenesand Apolionins 
Myn:u a moſt cunning obſerucrofthe works of nature, differ amongſt them- 
ſe/ues : tor the one faith that Comets by the Caldces are pur amongſtthenum- 
| berof wandering ſtarres,and thattheir courſesare well knowne. But Epigenes 
' contrar1wiſe ſaith that che Caldees have no aſſured knowledge of Comets, but 
that in their iudgementsthey arc kindled by ſome ſtorme that is agitated and 
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F firſttherefore thou thinkeſt it meete, we will ſer downe their 0- 
a9 pinionsandrefellthem: T his man thinkes that the ſtarre of Sa- 
turne hath the moſt force vnto all the celcſtial] motions. T his 
when as ſhe preſſcth the neighbouring ſigne of Afars, or that ſhe 

& paſſcthinto thoſe that haueca vicinity wich the Moone,or falleth 
into the bcames of the Sunne,being by natuee windie and colde, ſhe cloſeth and 
thicknerh the ayre in diucrs parts. Atterwards, if ſhe hath gathered into her 
ſelfethe beames ofche Sunne,it thundereth and lightnech. 1t CAars fauoureth 
her likewile,it lightncth. Beſides (faith he)thelightnings hauc one matrer,and 
the fulgurations another ; forthe cuaporation of the water, andailother things 
which are moiſt, doth noyght elſe but movethe lightnings, which doe noughr 
elſe but move threatnings ; neyther (ucceedeth there any othereuill. But the 


produceth lightnings. But thoſe beames and Torches which differ inno other 


25 ſome globe oftheayre hathincloſed moyſt and carthlyrhings in that which 


W /. theirnames,foras yer had he not comprehended'the courſes of | 


\ Lt». 4,  Thenaturall Queſtions. | | 


| 


red that thele eclipſes ofthe Sunne were obſcrued by the Egyptians : yet made | 


The ancient na. 


tended fire, which continueth ſo long as the complexion of that ayre bath 


| 


remained,carrying init ſelfe much moyft and carthly matter. 
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| | ERAP. V. 

2 27 9 | « O begin with the Jaſt lies : this is falſe that Torches and hierije 
anddiſimtre. | A [&Q) beamcs arc cxpreflcd by altorm:tor a ſtormeis formed,and row. 
 {utation of theſe | kth neere vnto the carth ;and theretore ir pullerh vp ſhrubs by 
T1 1} the roots,and whereſocuer i inclineth,it maketh the ground na- 
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| canes, SYAPR uerſe the ſtars, where rwo ſuch haucappeared ih our time. T hefe 
> © YE former arecripitc,and cuery wayes likewiſe immoncable, yetare 


”  ked,laying holde in the meane ſpace on woodsand houſes, for the 
moſt part lower then the clouds,and yet neuer higher. But contrariwiſe, the 
pillars appeare In the higheſt region of the ayre, and conſequently they haue 
never relifted tae clouds. Furthermorc,a ſtorme preſicth forward more violent- 
. ly beyond compariſon aboue any other cloude, and tulfilleth his courſe in a 
round. Trllikewile continucth not long time, bur burſteth ir ſelfe by his owne 
violence. But pillars of tire neythcr rome, nor flicouer as Torches doe, but a- 
bide in one placc,and {hine inthe ſame part of the heauen. Charimander allo in 
thatbooke which he wrote of Comets, ſaith, that _Anaxagors oblcrucd in the 
heauens aigreat and vnaccuſtomed lightof the greatneſlc of 4 huge plllar, and 
that it ſhihed for many dayes. Calrsthenes teltificth that there appearcd the like 
reſemblance of extended tire, before that Barss or Helice were hidden by the ſea, 

A-1ſtotle ſaith,that it was nota beame but acomet; but that byreaſon of the cx- 
ceſſiuve hcate it appearcd not to be ſcattered tire,but in proceſle oftime,when as 

now it burncd leſſe,it preſented it ſelte in the forme of a Comet : in which fire 

there were many things that were worthy to be noted, and yet nothing more 
| then this,that when it ſhined in the heavens, the Sea preſently ouerflowed By- 

| 755 and Helice, Did nor thertore Ari#/orle beleeue,that not only thar, bur al other 

| beames were Comets? This difference haue you, that in the bne the fire was 

continuall,inthe other ſcattered : for pillars have an equall lame, neytherin- 

rermizted or failing inany place,and coated in the vttermoſt parts thereof, ſuch 

| asthat was whercof I ſpake of late,according to Cal/thenes opinion. 
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| CHAP. VE 
| | - | 
35 Picrnesfairhthere are two forts of Comets ;theone on every 
7, lide powre forth their hear, and change nor their place others 

Sg cxtend their ſcattered hre in one place like! haire, and tra- 
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they for the moſt part lower,& compoſed of the ſame cauſes;as pillars andtor- 
ches are from the intemperature of the troubled ayre,which carries with itſelf | 
many moiſtand drie exhalations that are raiſed from theearth. For the winde 
that \lidesthorow theſe ſtraits may inflame the tyre above, til ofnutriment, fit 
| for fire, and afterwards drive it backeward fromthe place wherc it is calmch, 
_ | forfcarcleſtthrough ſomecauſeir ſhould rerurne and grow-fajnt,and anon after 
ſhould cometo raiſc it ſelfe,and enkindle the fire where it was.For we ſec that 
| the winds after ſome certain daies,return vnto the ſame place whence they brtt 
| iſſued. The raines alſo,and other kindes of tempeſts, returne vnto their point 


+ 


| and afſignation. Bur to expreſſe his intent in a few wordes, he thinketh that 


| Comets arc made inthe ſame ſort,as fires that arecaſt our by ſtormes; this on- | 


| 
| ly is the differcnce,that the ſtormes fall from on high vpon the carth, and theſe | 
| | 
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hresraiſe themſclnes from theearth vnto the heauens. | 1 
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CHAP. VII. 


R2 Anicthings are ſpoken againſttheſe , firſt, if thewinde were the 
{ cauſe,a Comer thould neucr appeare without winde, but now it 
, appearctheucn inthe calmeſtayrc. Apaine, ifit were cauſed by 
p winde, it ſhould fall with the winde : and if it beganne wich 

-@=Z3 the winde it ſhould increaſe with the winde, and ghe more 
hery ſhouldit be,the more violent the winde was. To this adde that likewiſe : 
T he winde 1mpelleth many parts of theayre. ; but a Comer appeareth inone 
place : the winde mounteth not vp on high ; but Comets are ſcene very high 
aboue the windes. After this he paſſeth over ta thoſe, which as he.(aith, haue a 
more certainereſemblanceof ſtars, which goe forward, and paſſe the.ſignesin 
the Zodiaque. Thele,ſaith he, are made of the ſame cauſes as the other that 
arc lower : in this onely they difter,that the exhalations of the earth, carrying 
many drie things with them,aſcend to the higher part,and by the North wind 
arcdriuen into the vpper partof heauen. Againe, if the North winde did driue 
them, they ſhould be alwayes driuen to the Southward, againſt which the 
' North winde bloweth. Bur they bayc divers ſtations, ſome goe towards the 
Eaſt,ſome rowardsthe Weſt,and all in curning , which way the winde would 
not give. Apaine,if the violence ofthe North winde, lifred them vp from the 
carth vnto the heaucns, Comets ſhould not riſe with any other windes ; bur 


they rilc, . 


— 
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E CHAP. VIII. 


Vt now let vs refell that reaſon of his (for he vſeth them both). 
x Allthat which the carth hath exhaled, eyther drie- or moylt, 
*» comming to ioyneinonethe diſcord that happencth betweene 
5 theſe bodies, maketh the ayre become ſtormie. The vehemen- 

Aa cie then of that turning winde enkindleth by his courſe, arid ray- 
ſcth vp on high, thar which it holdeth incloſed 1n it ſelte,and the brighrneſle of 
the fire that is incloſed dureth as long time as rhe exhalation, whereby he is cn- 
tertained, which beginning to decreaſe, the fire decrcaſerh likewiſe. He that 
ſaid this,conſidered not what thccovurle of ſtorms & Comets 1s. T hat of ſtorms 
is headlongand violenr,and ſwifterthen the winds: that of the Comets is more | 
milde,and no man can diſcouer what way they make in foure and twenty ho- 
wers. Furthermore,the motion of ttormes is inconſtant,ſcattered,and turning: 
' that of Comets is certain, and kcepeth oneſetled courſe. Would any one of vs 
| thinkethat the winde carrieth away,or thatthe ſtorme cauſeth the Moone to 
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why ? Becauſe their courſe is heythertroubled nor ſuſpended. Let vs transferre 
the ſame vnto Comets. T hey moue not confuſedly of tumultuoſly, ſoasany 
man ſhould belecue that they are impelled by turbulent and incon(tanc caules. 
And again,al:hogh theſe ſtorms might embrace the exbalations of earth & wa: | 
-ter;& afterwards lift them vp from beneath vpwards,yet ſhould they not make 
them mount aboucthe Moone. All cheir carriage extcndeth no farther then | 
the clouds. But we ſce that comets are intermixed with the ſtars, & ſlide along 
the ſuperior parts. Itisnot therforclikcly,that in ſogreat ſpace a ſtorm of winde 
may continue, the which as it is moſt violent, the ſoonertakes itanend. 


Pp 


turnc,or elſe the fiue wandering ſtars > Nothing Icſſe in my iudgement. And |. 
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The winde is no 
cauſe of Comets, 
al Epigenes 
thinketh, 


Stermes are not 
the caxſe of 
Cornets. 
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YEthim chooſe which of theſe two he liſt : if it be'a ht ſtormeir 
2 cannot diſcend trom ſo high,itir be a violent aad{ſudden ltorme,it 
”) will breakit ſelfethe ſooner. Morcouer,theſe lower comets mount 
& not ſo highas ſome rtaink, by reaſonthar they have more waighty 


| ths bs * matter then the reſt, T his waight bindreth them from mounting. 


arc of longeſt continuance haue a matter more ſolid thenthe lower. I hey like- 
wiſc could not continue longer except ſome more itronger nutriment maintai- 
ned them. I ſaid not long {ince that a ſttorme could not endure long,nor raiſe it 
ſelfe abouethe Moone,nor as far as the ſtars: tor a ftorme is raiſed by a conflict 
| of diuers windes one with another. This conflit cannot be of long continu= 
| ance: foran vncertaine winde hauing ſtrugled with the re1t fiqally, the victor 

| remaineth to that whieh is the ſtrongelt. Bur no violent rempett laſtcth long 
| The more hcadlong the tempelts are,the lefle rime and continuance have they: 


| whenthe windes are 1n thcir tull torce,they inconcinently begin todecline,and | 
' it mult nceds be that by their more earneſt vigor they ſhould tend to theirdil- | 


| folution. So then no man ever ſawa itrong ſtorme of winde|continue longer 
| then fourcand'twentic houres,no not an houre. T he ſwiftneſſe thereof is won. 
derfull,and nolefſe wonderfull is the thortneſic. Belides this,] he rurneth with 
more greater violenceand {wittneſle abour the carth : it it be high, it is leſſe 
headlong,by reaſon whereofit ſpreadeth ic ſelfe. Adde hereunto now,that ifir 
raiſed it ſelte aboue the regions of the ayre, towards theheauens and ſtars, the 
| motion of them, which whirleth about the whole frame would diſlolue and 
diffipate the:fame: for what is it that turneth more ſwiftly then the motion of 
heauen ? When the force of all the winds ſhould be aſſembled together, and 
the ſolid and firme flruQure of the earth likewiſe, this motion could diſÞpate 
all char,and conſequently in lefle then nothing, {houid make thar parcell of in- 
rorted and confuſed aireto vaniſh. | 
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54 long, ifthe ſtorme continued not [1kewife : bur what is more in- 
credible then thata {torme ſhould lait long ? Fqr one motion 1s 
oucrcome by his con:rary motion: for the place abouc tac ayres 
hath his motion that carricth the heauens. | | 


And drawes the higher jlarres with ſiſter turne, | 


And whales them round about, 


And if thoy grant them ſome remiſſion, which can hardly be|done in any fort, 
what ſhall we ſay of comets that continne {ixe moneths ? Againe, there {houid 
be two motions 1n one place,the one of them dinineand continual accomplith- 
' ing his work without intermiffion,rhe other freſh& new, being ſhaken by rhe 
| ſtorme.Ofneceſſnie rherfore, the one muſt be an impedimentto che orher. But 


alwaies obſeructheir time, ncither ſtop they ever, or ſtay they, nor giveth vs 
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Contrariwiſe,it muſt neceſſarily tollow tharthe comers that are higheſt, and | 


> Vrthermorc, the fire carried vp by the torme copld not continue 


| the motionofthe Moone &the courſe of the other Planers, which arc abou, | 


Lucius Anneus Seneca | L; L Beo7. | 
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| any ſulpition ofintermifhon or ket in their motion. Itisan incredible thing that 


{ 


| 


draw about themſclues a ſcattered fire. Some one ofthe ancients allow of this 


they ſhould be made cuery yeare,for in euery yeare ſome ftars mcete rogether 


| courſc is ſo peaceableand gouerned, Pur caſe that a ſtorme enkindletha fire, 


Lin % The naturall Q neſtions. 
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a ſtorme (which is a kindeof tempeſt extremely violentand impetuous) ſhould 
mount as highas mid-heauen,and whirle it ſelfe amongft the ſpheares, whoſe 


and driveth it vp on high, or thatir appearethin a longer forme, yetthink I that 
it muſt be ſuch as that is which cauſeth the fire. But the forme of a ftorme is 
round, for it turneth inthe ſame place,and is whirled about, after themanner of 
a cylinderthat turnerh and roulethin ic ſelfe : therefore the fire that is incloſed 
therein muſt be like vnto the ſame, Butitis long and ſcattered, and no wayes | 
like vnto that which is round, 
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a Etvs lcaue Epigenes,& examin other mens opinions, which before 
© I begin ro cxpound,thisis firit of all to be preſuppoled, that Co- 
, metsare not {cen in one pattot the heauen,nor in the Zodiak on- 
2524p ly,burt appearcas wellinthe Eaſt as in theWeſt, yea,and oft-times 
STS aboutthe North. T heir forme is not one ; for although the 
Grecians haue made a difference of thoſe whoſe flame hangeth downe atter the 
manner ofa bcard,and of thoſe which on euery {ide of them ſpread their light 
as it were haire,and of thoſe whoſe fire ji ir and poureth it ſelfe out, but 
tendceth towardsa head; yetarealltheſe ofthe ſame note,and are rightly called 
Comets, whoſe formes when as they appeare after a long time, it isa hard mat- 
ter tocompare them one with another. At that verytime when they appcare, 
all thoſethat beholdethem are not ofthe ſame opinion in reſpe of their habi- 
tude, but euen as each of them hath eyther a ſharper or a duller ſight; fo faith 
he that they are cytherclcerer or redder,or that their hairesare drawn inward- 
ly or ſcattered onthe {ides. But whetherthere be any differences of them or 
no,yet muſt Comets be made by the ſame reaſon. One thing muſt remaine re- 
ſolucd,thart it 1s an extraordinary thing to ſee a new appearance of ſtars, that 


rcaſon,when as one of the wandring ſtars adioyneth it ſelte tro another, both 
their lights being confuſed into one, make an appearance of a longer ſtar : ney- | 
therdoth this happen onely at ſuch time as one Planer roucheth another, but | 
alſo when they approach,for the ſpace betweene them both.is enlightned and 
inflarned both by the one and the other, and maketh along hre. 


CHAP XI 


| 
ri) theſe we willanſwer thus; that there is a certaine number of 
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moucable ftars,and thar at one time both they and Comets are | 
aL wont toappcare; whereby it is manifeſt, that Comets arenot 
B& - cauſed by their coition and meeting , but are created of them- 
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Their qualitie ts 
tudged bythe 
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cleereneſſe of our 
febt, 


An anſwer vnto 
thoſe that thinke 
that Comets are 
formed by the 
avproach and n- 
country of tw3 


SED (clues, Itoft-rimes hapneth thar a ſtar is found right vnderneath 
one of thoſe which is higheſt, and ſomtimes Saterne is aboue Jupiter, and Mars 
beholdeth in aright line both Fenws and Mercurie, But for all this courſe and 
incountry the one with the other, a Comer is not therefore made, otherwi': 


Planets, 
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in one ligneifone Planet drawing neere or aboue another, did make a comer, ir 


ſhould ccaſeto bein the ſame inſtant, for the Planets paſle ſuddenly. And ther- 
tore is it,thattheecliple of the Planets dureth not long time, becaule the ſame 
courſe that brought them rogether carrieth them away 1wittly, We ſee that 
ina very little ſpace of time the ecliplcs both of SuNnneC and Moone takean end. 
T bole of the other Planets likewiſe which are leffe, ought likewiſe to continue 
leſle. But there are certaine comets thatendure {ixe moneths,which would not 
come topaſle,ifthey were produced by coniunttion of two players, which can- 
not long time ſublilt rogetherz but that the lawe of neceſhitie muſt needes 
ſeparare them. Belides,rhcle plancts ſceme neere neighbours one vnto another, 
yet arc they ſeparated by huge diſtances. How thenmay oneſplaner dartout 
tire vutoanother,in ſuch ſort as both ot them ſeeme butonc,when as there is ſo 
prcat adiſtance berweene them ? T he light (faith he)of two tats 1s intermixed, 
and preſcnt a forme ot cnc: in no other fortthen when as by meeting with the 
Sunne,a cloud becommeth red,as the cucnings and the mornings are yellow, 
and as ſometimesor other we ſcethe Arch of the Sunne. All theſe Frit of all 
are cauſed by great torce: for it1sthe Sun*that enkindleth theſe, the {tars have 


notthe ſame power. Againe,none of theſe appeare but vnderthe Moone, and | 


ncere vnto the earth. T he ſuperior bodics arc pureand {incerc,& neverchange 
their colour. Belidcs,it any ſuch thing ſhould happen it ſhould nor endure,but 
{hould be extinguithed ſuddenly, as crownes are which begirt the Sunne or 
Moone.,and vamiih'alittle while atter : neyther doth the Raine-bow continue 
long ifany ſuch thing were, wherby the middle ſpace between two ſtars ſhould 


| beconfuled,they would as ſoone vanith out of {ight,or if ir continued it ſhould 
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not be ſo leng as the comets endure. 1 he planets ſhape theircourſein the cir- 
clic ofthe Aodiacke, but the comets appeare in all the parts of the heaucn. As 
tonching the timeof their apparition, 1t 15 no more certaing then the place 
whercin they/arc conhcd. 


og 


CHAP AI 
His is alleged by Artemaorm againſt that which is ſaid betore,that 

8) not oncly tac fiveitars do run, but that they arc pbſcrucd alone, 
AY ;yet thatinnumerable (tarres, that are carricd 1n fecrer,cyther vn- 
&  knownc vnto vs by rcaſon ofthe obſcuritic of their light, or by 
: reaſon of ſuchapolition of theircircles, that thenat length they 
arc ſecne when they are come to their period or end. T hertorejas he ſaith, ſome 
{tars run between,which arc new vnto vs, which intermix theit light with thoſe 
that arc fixed, and extend their fire tar mort then other ſtars are accuſtomed : 
this is the ſ1ghreſt of his iftions, for all his diſcourſes of the world arc impudent 
lizs : torif we beleeue him, the heaucn that we ſee is moſt ſolid; and hardncd at- 
tcrthe mannerofatyle,and of a deepe and thicke bodie, which was made of 
AromcscongElted and gathered together. Thenext ſurface ynto this is fiery, 


 locompatt thatit neither can be dit{olued or vitiated, yet hath it ſom vents and 
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windows. by which the fires enter from the exterior part of the heauen, which 
are not fo large that they may trouble it inwardly, whenceagain they ſtcale 


andſlipforth. Theſe therefore which appeared contraric tocuſtome, flowed 


and had theirinfluence from that matter,that lay on each ({ide/of the world. To 
anſwer theſequeſtions, what other thing is it,then to exerciſe the hand, and to 
calt a mans armes into the winde ? | 
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{ſhould cary ſo many folid bodicsthtther,and detaine them there? 

hy Againe, that which isof ſo great thickneſſe, muſt needs be ofa 
" great waight. How therefore may heauic things remaine [; uipended inthe hea- 
ucns. How commeth itto paſle that this heawe burthen taileth nor, and brea- 
keth not bimſelte rhrough his waight? For it cannot be that the force of fo 


infnitly, and chat it falleth, butthar it appeareth not whether it tall or no, be- 
cauſc the precipitation thereof is eternall, having nocnd wherein it may tcr- 
minate. Some have ſpoken thus of the earth, when as they had found no rea- 
ſon why a waight {hould conliltin the aire; Ir is alwayesfalling, fay they, but 


leth. What is it then, whereby thou wilt prove that only fiue ſtarres moue nor, 
but that therc are many, and in many regions of the world ? Or ifirt be law- 
full to anſwere this without any probable argument. Whar is the cauſe why 
ſome man ſhould not ſay, thatcitherall the ſtars are moued or none? Againe, 
that troope offtars that wander heereand there, helpe thee nothing. For the 
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more they be, the oftner ſhould they tall vpon others : bur comers arerare,and 


| forthis cauſe are wonderfull. Morcouer, all ages will beare teſtimony againſt 


them, which hauc borh obſerucd the riſing of thole ſtars, and haue communi- 
cated them with poſteritie. 


CHAP. XV: 


Dg and 11710 ws, and alittle betore the warrein Achaia, there ap- 


PECAN 


i C2 & acircle of red fire, ſparkling with ſo great lighr, thatit ſurmoun- 
' to diminiſh, and the brigheneſſe thereof to vanith. Finally, the Comet was 
wholly ſpent. How, many wandering ſtarres, thinke you, thould haue beene 
| ioyned together to make ſogreat a bodice ? Althougha thouſand had beene re- 
| ducedintoone Maſle, yet could they notrefle& ſo much light as the Sun doth. 
During the raigne of A:talus a Comet was ſcene, which in the beginning was 
bur little, but afterwards it encreaſed, and extended, and lengthened our it ſelfe 
as farre as the Zquaror,in ſuch ſort as it equalled (ſo long was the extent there- 
of) that partoft the heauen which the Aſtronomers call the Milſke-white way. 
How many wandering ſtarres ſnould there haue beene gotten together, to oc- 
| cupie with a continuall fire ſolong a tra ot heauen ? 
| CHAP 
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greata burthen,as he ſerreth downe, ſhould hang and depend on ſo ſlight ſtaies. | 


S&82£{Et would I haucthis man tell me who: hath laid ſuch thicke plan- | 
®) chars on the heauen, whatreaſon there is that we ſhould belecue 
| himthatthe heauen 1s of thisthickneſle. What is the caule he ' 


Neither canthis likewiſe be ſpoken, that outwardly there are ſome ſu pporters 

that vphold it trom falling; nor likewiſe that in the middeſt there is any thing | 
oppoſed, that might entertaine or containe ſuchan impendent bodic. No man 
likewiſe dare beſo bold asro ſay thar the 'world is carried and whirled about 


irappeareth not wherherit fall orno, becauſe,thar is intinite into which it tal- | tie, 


3 Fter the death of Demetrius King of Syria,the father of Demetrius _ 
; Examples ts ap- 


| 


| G>® z& pcarcd acometalmoſlt asgreatasthe Sun.In the beginning it was | 
| made of diners 


red theob(curitie of the nighr. Afterwards this greatneſſe began | BOL ANS 
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The ſhameleſſe 
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| vendible, except it hach ſome aiperlion of lies. But Ephmras,a manotno religi- 


— 


' not, the other deſirethem. And this is common of the whole Nation, which 


Pet ne naman - 


Lucius Anneaus Seneca. 


| CHAP, XVI. 


d E have ſpoken againſttheargument, now muſt weſay ſomewhat 
againſtthe witneſſes : we need not labour much to empoueriſh 
the authoritic of Epirus, he is an Hiſtorian. Someſmen ger com- 
mendation by relating of incredible matters,andexcitethe Rea- 
der by ſome miracle, who would doe ſome otherthingelſe,if he 
were but entertained by ordinaric matters. Some are credulous,and ſome Neg-. 


| | 
| L1s.7, 


| 


ligent, ſome are circumuentcd,and ſome picaſca with lies: the one auoid them 
| | 


| as he thinketh cannot approue his worke; neither that it will be paſſable and | 


| 


ſar had beene murthered. T hereare diuers Comets of diuers ſorts,of different 
| greatnes anddillike in colour: the one are red, without any clearenes,the other 
white,andof a pureand clcarc bri.htneſſe,the other flaming obſcurely,and en- 
uironed with thicke ſmoake. Some are bloudie, hideous, which preſage nothing 
elſe but murthers and maſſacres. T heſc either leſſen or encreaſe their light, as 
other celeſtial hres doe indeſcending and approching moreneere vnto vs,they 
ſhow morecleare and more great: [efſe and more obſcure in remounting, be- 
cauſe they withdraw themſelnes further off. | 


ous honeftie or faith, is oft-rimes deceiued, and oftentimes decciueth : as in this 
place, becauſe when as in this Comet, which all che world ob{crved,drew after 
itthecuent ofa mightic matter, when as vpon the riting therofir/drowned He- 
liceand Buris, hee faith that it divided it ſelte into two ſtarres, which befides 
himſelfeno man teſtifieth. For who is he that could oblcrue that momenc, 
wherein the Comet was diſſolued, and diuided into two parts} And how if 
there be any man that bath ſeenc a Comet diuided into two, is there no man 
that hath ſeene it made of two? And why added he nor into what ftarres it was 
divided, whereas it muſt necds be ſome one of the fiue Planets. | 
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CHAP XVIL 


_ 


Portrtoniys Minvivsisofacontrary opinion, for he ſaiththar 
J a Comet is not madc one out of divers erraticall ſtarres, but that 
many Comets arc erraticall. It is not a falſe appearance, nor anex- 
rended fire, by the vicinitic of ewo Planets, that maketh a Comet: 
her forme ts not reltrainedin a round, but more high, and exten- 
dedinlength: yer hath it no manifeſt courlc, forit trauerſeth the higheſt part 
of heauen, and whenas ſheisat the loweſt of her courſe, ſhe 1snor ſeenc. Nei- 
therare we to thinke that we ſaw the ſame in C/audrustime, which appeared in 
Auznstusdayes, nor that which appearcd vnder Nero Ceſar, which hath eno- 
bled all rhe reſt; was like vnto that which appearcd about the elcuenth houre 
of the day, when as mencelebratedthe ſports of mother Yenus, atter 1ulius Ce- 
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CHA X VIS 


Ercunto we forthwith anſ{were, that the ſame falleth not out in 
Comets, that happeneth in other Celeſtiall tires. For Comets, 
the very firſt day they appcare are at the greateſt. But they 

| {ſhould encreale the neerer they draw vntovs: but now their 

| OT firſtappearancecontinucth vnrill ſuch time as they begin to bee 
extinguiſhed. Againe, that which was anſwered to the firſt, may be anſwered 
ro this man likewiſe : if a Comet were a Planer, and had his courſe, it ſhould be 
moued within the bounds of the Zodiake,in which all other Plances ſhape their 
courle. For ncucr doth a ſtar appeare by a ſtar. Our light cannot penetrate tho- 


| 
| 


row a ſtarre, to ſee thorow it, what 1s vnder ir. But men ſee thorowa comet,as 


; thorowa cloud,that which is vndcrneath, whereby it appearcth that it is not a 


ſtar,bura light fire that is gathered in haſt. 


CHAP. A 1a. 


2:2 2F8JE x o the Stoiquc isofthis opinion, ſuppoling that the ſtarres doe 
v5 8 rankethemſelues,the oneotthem neere vnto the other, andinter- 
7&7 423 mix their beames, where there followethan appearance of a long 
Fe, 2% itar. By this reckoning diuers thinke that thereare nocomets, bur 


that by reucrbcration of the ſtars, which are one of them neere vn- 
rothe other, or by thecontuntion of them that entertaine one another that is 
cauſed, which hath ſuch or ſuch appearance ota comet. Some maintaine that 
there arc; but that they haue their particular courſes,and atthe end ofcertaine 
ycares they appeare. Some other accordalſothat there arc; but deny thatthey 
ought to be called ſtarres, becauſe they diminiſh by little and little, and conti- 
nue not long, and vanith, as it were, in an inſtant. 


—— —————————————————— —— ——— — 


CHAP XX. 


*FK2TR lucrs of aurcoat and fortare of the ſame opinion, neither thinke 


=>] Je they chat ir repugnerh againſt the truth: for we ſce divers ſorts of 
of JD 


FP I tires that arc formed inthe aire,and ſometimes the heaven on fire, 

A>Aey ſometimes long ſtreames of flame,then burning torches carried a- 
(. *w % wh ds 5 ; = . . wh 

ES way ſwiftly, with alarge fire: the lightningsalſo, although mar- 


 vellouſly ſudden, inan inſtant dazlethe eyes, and leaue there fires proceeding 


trom the aire, that is cruſhed and violently beaten rogether. Therctore rclilt 


' they nor, but being expreſſed, low, and forthwith periſh. Other tires continue 
| long,and vaniſhnot,excepr firſt ofall thataliment that nouriſhed them be con- 


DC ED LE re 


ſumed. Inthis rankeare thoſe miraclesthat are written by Poſdonins, burning 
pillarsand bucklers, and other fi-rie impreflions, notable by reaſon of their 


' noueltie, which would not aſtoniſh mens minds, if they appeared according to 


: cuſtome and nature. All men arc amaſed that behold theſe, and be it that any 


' 


{ 
! 


] 


fire cither {hineor ſhoot, be itthar preſſing theaire, and by ſetting iton fire, ir 
ſubſiteth, and is reputed for ſome noveltic, eucry one gazeth thercat, and ſup- 
polcth it to be miraculous. What then? Hath not the heauen ſometimes ope- 

ned, 


= 


* 
A difſcrence be- 
Iweene Comets 
and other celeſt:- 
all fires. 


Zenoes opinion 
accordimy with 
Apollonius, 


Senecacs opi- 
mon hercupon, 
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ned, anda great clearenefle hath broken forth of the cauitie. Thou mighteſt 
exclaime; Whatis this } | 


4 


A 1 ſee the heauen depart it ſelfe in twaine = 
And ſcattered ſtarres from thence ſhine forth againe. 
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Which ſometimes hauc ſhined before the night was expe&ted,and have broken 
forth at mid-day, but there is anothcr reaſon hereof, why they appeare at an 
vnuſuall time, which that they were, it is maniteſt euen then, when they were 
hidden. We fee nor many comets thatare obſcured by the Sunne-beames, in 
whoſe Eclipſe, as Poſidomns teſtifieth, there appeared a Comet, which the 
neighbouring Sunne had hidden. For oftentimes when the Sunne ſetteth, there 
are ccrtaine ſcattered fires ſeene not tarre of him: the caule is, becauſe the grea- 

ter light is ſpred in ſuch ſort over the leſſer, that it may not be ſeene:; But Co. 
| mets eſcape the Sunne-beames. | 


———_— 
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That whichthe | gh © g&0 then the Stoickes hold that the Comets, ſuch as aretorches, 
99% ns 6 EV IQ trumpets, pillars, and other ſuch wonders in the heauen are crea- 
mets, > SX\4J iced of thicke aire, And therefdre appearethey moſt often in the 
Ol D North, becauſe in that place there 15 tound much| waightie aire, 

WE3F-9 © Whythen isnota Comer hixed, bur goeth forward? Afeer the 
manner of fires, it followcth that which novriſheth it. For although by nature 
he inclineth vpwards, yet when it wanterh matter, it declineth intothataire, 
according as the matter thercof rendeth or bendeth it, cirhertotheright or 
leſt part. Forjt hath no way, bur ſuch asthe vainc of that which nouriſheth ir 
leadeth it, thither creepeth ir ; neither ſhapeth ſhe hercourſe as a ſtarre, but is 
ted as fire is, Why then appcareth it a long time, and isnot quickly extinguiſh- 
ed ? Forthat we behcld vnder the happic gouernmet of Nero,was ſeene tor the 
ftw comers | ſpace ot Iix moneths, ſhaping a courſe altogether oppoſite to that which appea- 
that a;pezreain | red in the time of Cliudzus.For thatriling from theNorth vpwards,declined to- 
the toe #f 44 | wards the Eaſt, alwaies more obſcure. T his began inthe ſame part, but bending 
Nero, rowardsthe Weſt, declined towards the Southward, and then vaniſhed out of 
ſight. T batinCleudiustime had a quarter more moiſt,and more fit for inflama- 
tion, which ſhe followed. That in Neroes time had a more ſpacious and fur- 
niſhed extent, T hey therefore deſcend thither,whither the matter that main- 
taincth themdrawcth them, and not their w appcareth to be diuers 
in thoſe two which we beheld, whereas the one moved toward the righthand, 
the other towards the left. Bur all ſtarres have their courſe in the ſame part, 
thatis to ſay,contrarie to that of the heauens, which turneth from the Eaſt to 
the Weſt,and the ſtarres quite contrarie:they haue therefore adouble motion, 


that of their owne, and that of the heauens, that carrieth them. 
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CHAP, XXII. 


5A@Q Amnot of the Stoiques opinion, for I think not that a comet is a 
ſudden tire,bur chat iis robe reputed amangſi.ne ofthe eternal 


ſhore continuance, becaule they are made ofa figeting and mura- 
E129. bleſubict. For how. cananything ſublitt-long mein the ſame 
ſortinthe aire, when astheairc it ſe]te neverremaineth [ikejr (clte? Tr doth no- 
thing but turn and flow,and hath vet y litdereſt. In a mamengs (pace it is chan- 
ged intoanother ſtare then it was in before: now isir faire,now rayay, then.in- 
conſtant betweene both, for clouds are familiar withjr, into which be gathererh 
himſelf,and from which hee is diſſoJucd, which pow afluryhle thenelues, ſud- 


denly ſcatter,and neucr continue atreſt. Itcannot be thar aſcrted fire ſhould 


take his ſituation ina body ſo fleeting,and ſhould cleque vato it ſo obftinatly, as 
itnature had ſo appropriated ir,that it ſhould neuer be ſcperargd from ig. More- 
ouer, if italwaycs remained annexed to that which entertaingrh the ſame, ig 
ſhould neuer deſcend : for the necrer the aire approchethtothe earth, therthic- 
kerit is, and neuer doth a comer deſcend as far as the lower rggipn.of theaire, 
neither approcheth to necre vnto the carth. The fare ljkewiſerpqunteth thither, 
whither his nature carieth him, that is to ſay, on high, opthicher, whither the 


matterto which ircicaucth, or that it feedeth, draweth bim. ; !.;-- | -: 1 1, 
Red | [ID 0711 23% 2B OO 2950 134257!) 
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on is the property of the ſtars, yet know I not whether 


an 


8 comets have donethelike;twoinourage hanodoniet 
> that which is kindled by a temparall cauſe,is quicklyeRtup 7 
| | ed. So doetorches burne inpalfingby, fo lighemnþshaveraer: 
force fora flaſh, ſo thole ſtars that are called tranſuerſcanditatling,fliequarnt 
cut theaire ; no fires hatie continuance but in their owne fire. T hoſe diuine Ttars 
ſpcakeI of, which (hall continne as long as the heauen it {elte, becauſe they are 
parts and rhe workmanſhip thereef. But theſe do ſomething, they go, they in- 
tallibly tollow their courſes,and arc equall.For they ſhould euery otherday be- 
comegreatcr ot lefſe(ifthere firewere gatheredand co}le&ted)ſcdain.y enkind- 
led vpon ſome cauſe : for it ſhould beleſſer or greatcr,accordingiy as it thould 


\. .— 
*»s 


| be abundantly or ſparingly entertained. I ſaid of larethac there:is nothing con» 


| tinuall which is inflamed by the corruption of theaire: now adde I further, it 
neither cat abideor ſtand by any meanes. For both atorch, abd lightning, anda 
ſhooting ſtar;and whatſocuer re isexpreſled by the aire,ftayeth norin aplace, 
neither appeareth but whileſtir falleth. Thecomer hattrher liege,whence the is 
| not ſo ſoone chaſed, but ſhee finifherth her courſe in meaſurc;and is notextin- 


faith he;it ſhould be inthe Zodake. W ho ſerrerh one limit forche ſtars ? Who 
driucth diuineth ings intoa ſtrait? The Planaaswhichthou only rthinkeſt haue 


motion, haue diuers circles. Why therefore thoulgthere'not be others, which 


mighr haue a wiy proper & peculibayfrom'thar ofthe Planets? what is the cabſc 
thattheheaue is vnacceſſible in ſome place? Iftbqu.cthinkeſtthatins-Planer:may 


place he may enterintothe Zodiaque. This is notneceſlarie,butirmay be... 


X —— 
— ———_—_ A 26. 4 


2 workes of Nature, Firſt of all,ivtias{ocyer the aire createth, areof 


x O ordinary andceletiall fires haue.an oblike way. Circular moti- | 
yother ' 


guiſhed ſuddenly; burvaderhby little andlittic:.if irwerea wandering ſtarre, | 


: 897 | 


| the are cannot | 


paſſe rhe Zodiake,I ſay that a comer may.hauebiscircle ſo large, thar inſorde | 


CHAD. | 
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The exrminati- 
on of the Stous 
opinion, 


The difference 
betweene flarres | 
eng Comets, 
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That which 4 
en flamed by ibe 
corruption of 


ſubſut, 


lo encluze in 
ſome ſort to this 
opmon,thata | 
Comet y {ome 
kind of wande- 
ring larre. 


Seneca /eemeth | 
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CHAP. XXIIII. 


rhe reaſcas thas | #222 Onlider whether this becommeth not the greatneffe of heauen 
cre 7 | woo ” better that it beediuided into ſeucrall courſes, then to imagine 
poduce tis | Wl EN oneonly circle wherein all the Planets haue their courſe,and that 
Arn 2 © &&%Z\ the reſt remayne vnprofizable and idle. Beleeneſt thou thar in 

& wFeY this ſogreat andfaire body, amongſtinnumerable ſtarres, which 
by their divers beavtie adorneand diſtinguiththe night, nor ſuffering the ayre 
ro remayne voide and improfitable, that there ſhould be but only fiue ſtarres, 
to whom it ſhould be lawfull to exerciſe themfelues, whilſt allthereſt Rand, like 
a fixed and immoneable multitude ? if any man enquire of me in thisplace, 
whytherforeis net thecourſe of theic as well obſcrued as ofthofe five ſtarres? 
To him I will anſwere, that we graunt that there are many things, but what 
they arewe know not, All of vs will confeſſe, thatcach of vs hath a ſoule, by 
whoſecommandi'wearcimpelled, and revoked : but what this ſonlceis whichis 
the R wler and Govucrnovr over vs, cuery manis as farre from telling thee, as he 
5 vncertaine where it is. Some will ſay that itisa ſpirit, an other that it is har- 
monie. That Man;adivine thing, and like vato God ; T his Man,a very ſubtill 
#ire, and thar other,an incorporcall facultie : neither will there want ſome that 
will call it bloud z otherſomehear. So that a man cannot know(the truth of 0. 
ther thinges, whoas yet hath not the pertect knowledge of himſelfe. 
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CHAP. XXY. 
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| A - Hy wonder wetherefore that the Comets ( whichare a rare ſpe- 


I | Cat (nee is < : | 1 

ſom wiat ere | AN $ Gacle of heauen) are as yet vnreſtraincd vnder certaine lawes, 
| 17 corericnen | GOAT andthat neither their beginnings nor endings arc knowne, ha- 
11 0c Meteors | Wa 


of jute, SOAR ving not their returnc, but after a long ſpace of time? Thercare 
fa: hot yet athouſand and hiue hundreth yeares paſt ſince Greece 
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Numbred and named the lizht-ſome ſtares. 


and many Nations are thereat this day who knownot the heaucn but by ſight, 
that as yet are jgnorant why the Moone faileth, or ſuffereth an eclipſe : And 
theſe things amongſt vs likewiſe haue beene lately reduced to acertaintie. T he 
| time {hal] come that theſe things which arc now hidden ſhall be diſcovered by 
Time, and thediligence of future Ages. One Age is oucr-ſhort to ſecke out 
theſe ſecrets, and a mans whole age is required co be ſpent inthe contemplation 
| of heaven. F5jit nota miſerie for vs that wee divide this liteletime wee have to 
ore 4.7 canns | Hue, betweeneſcrious and triuolous occupaticns ? There [hal] bee divers ages | 
fnow «& th17%- | therefore that ſhall cleare theſe difficulties : T he time ſhall come wherein our 
Poſteritic ſhallwondcrthat we were ignorant of ſomanifeſt thinges: wee haue 
learned not lotg fincein whattimethoſe fiuc Planets, which we perceiue, doc 
riſe and ſer, orſtay, why they goe directly on, orrecoile backward, and which | 
holding ſo different courſes, conſtraine vs to becvrious : Not many yeares ſince 
Tt hath beene ſhewed vs, if J#piter riſetb, or ſetterh, oris retrograde; for ſo it 1s 
' faid, when heretireth. There haue been ſome that have ſaid vnto vs : you erre, | 
that iudge thavany.ſtarrecnther ſuppreſſeth or turneth his courſe. peg 6 
f | bI--f 
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L1B.7. - Thenaturall Queſtions, 


ſoone as they are ſent,they goce. T hey ſhall bee no more when they ceaſe to 
moue. This etcrnall worke hath trrewocable motions : which if thev ſhould at 
any time ſtay, the one ſhould beeconfoundediin the other, where as now the 
ame tenure and cqualitie conferneth them. - 


CHAP. XAVE 


® Hence commeth.it then that certaine Plancts ſccme to bee retro- 
AR grade? Thecourle of the Sunneimpoſeth on them this appea- 
rancepl {low motion; beitdes,the natureand (ireof their courſes 
> andcircles im ſuch ſforr,thatat ſomtimes they decciue their {light 
 thatbehold them. Inthis fort,ſhips that ſaile with a fore-winde 
ſeemenot to ſtirre : T he day will come when ſome one ſhall ſhew vs in what 


mm cr wy ee 


parts the Comets wander : why they obſerve fo different a courſe from other 
{tarres, what and how greattheyare: Wecontent our ſelues withthoſe things 
that are-found: Let thoſe that ſucceede vs manifeſt the truth likewiſe for their 
parts : Weſce not, ſaith he, any thing that is vnderneath the Plancts, Oureyes 
piercethe Comets. Firſt, ifthis be fo, tisnot inthat part where the celcſtiall 
body is of a thick and ſolide fire, butthere,where there is a brightnefſe more 


' rare, and inthatpart where the haires are ſcattered. Thou ſecſt through the 


ſpaces of the fires, and not through them. All ſtarres (faith he) arcround , all 
Comets are extended, whereby it appeareth that they are no ſtarres : but who 
will graunt thee this,that Comets are long ? whereas naturally according as o- 
ther celeſtial} bodies are,they are formed round, bot it is their brigh nf that 
extendeth it ſelfe, Euen asthe Sunne ſpreadcth his beames farre and neare,and 
yet hath another forme then that which proceedeth from his beames : ſothe 


bodies of Comets arc round, but their light appcareth more long, then that of | 


the other ſtarres. | 


CHAF XAVEH. 


Hy ( faieſtthou? ) Tell me firſt why the Moone receiveth a dif- 
ferent light fromthat of the Sunne, when as ſhce recejucth the 
ſame from the Sunne?whenceis it that ſhe is ſometimes red,and 
ſometimes palc? For what cauſe hath ſhea leadenand darke co- 
lour, when ſhec is excluded from the fight of the Sunne ? make 

me vnderftand why all the ſtarres hauea different appearance the one from the 

other, and haueno reſemblance with that ofthe Sunne. But as nothing hinde- 


' reth them to be ſtarres, although they reſcmble nur, fo nothing bindereth the 
| Cometsfrom being eternall, arid ofthe fame condition that the ſtarres are, al- 


though they haue notthe ſameappearance. And why ? the world it ſelfe,if thou 
conſider the ſame,is it not compoſed of diners parts? whence is it that the funne 
is alwaics burning in the ſigne of Zev, and fcorcheth the earth with excefhuc 
heat, and thatin 4quariwhecalleth on the Winter, and cauſeth the Rjucrsro 
freeze ? All this is but one ſunne, althovgh hisnature and efteAs are divers: 
within a ſhort time after,heriſcth in the ſigneof Aries, and ſlow] y ſtealethon 


| in that of Libra, yet both the one and the other (igne is of the ſame nature, al- 


———— 


_Ggeg though 


' dies hane their motion , neither can they be auerted, they all goc forward, as 
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dation of certain 
Planets. 


To maintain 1 
opinion be an- 
ſwercth to an 
obie(l on that is 
made, that ihe 
Comets are more 
nearer the earth 
then the Planets 
and that they are 
of another form, 


An other anſwer 
of Senecacs, 0 
the obreftion, 


- that theres a 


dffwrencebe- .. 


tweene the light 


of the Comets 
and Planets. 
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Of the retrogra- | 
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though that in the one there is lwitt motion, and in the other [low progreſle, 


| Seeſt thou not how contrarie the clements are thc one vnto the other, [he 
- are.icauic and light, cold and hot,moilt and drie. Allthe harmonie of the worig 


my 


is compoled of diſcords. T hou genyeſtthat a Comet 1s a fſtarre, becauſe the | 


forme of the one is notanſiwerableto that ofthe other. For thou {ceſt.how like 


thar ſtarre is that tulfilleth his courſe in thirtie ycarcs, to that which finiſheth 


>——— 
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his within the ſpace of twelve moneths, nature tramerh notall her. workes yp. 
on one mold, but glorificth her ſeife in her varictic. Shee hath made ſome bo- 


 dicsgrearer, ſome more ſwift then others, ſome more violent, and ſome more 


tempered : There arc ſome {hee hath drawne trom thetroupe, tg the end the! 


| wholly ignorant of the power of nature, that thmketh nog that it is ſawſull fo; 


' 
: 


| 
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him to do+ that ſometimes which he-doth otten. 'She ſheweth norCVomets or- 
; : 3 " . - - > YEE oA 

dinarily,ſheattributeth them an other place,othertimes;and difterent motions 

trom the reſt:By theſe Comets he would embezztethe oxcellencie of his worke 


| and the tace ofthe Comet is more aire , thenrthar it{hould be cltecmcd calualt; 


whether it be wC obſeruec their extent, whether their morecleare brighrnefle, 
and morc ardent then others. But their face hath fome worthy and:norable 
thing 1n it, tor 1: is notreftrained and locked vp in a narrow roome; but is more 


large and ſpacious, and that comprehendeth that whica divers ſtarres embrace. | 
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CHAP. XXVIIL. 
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QOmcts {ignitic tempeſt, as Ari/torle faith , and the intempe- 


—_ 


which preſagetha thing rocome is not a ſtarre ? |For this is not 
in ſuch ſort a {igne and preſage of tempeſt as that is of rayne, 
when | 


4 


| ſhould march apart and in fight, other ſome hath {he put into compynic * heeis 


— . 


rature of windcs and raynes. T hinkett thou then that that 
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kt 
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[here boyling ole doth crack, and rotten »ſhromes growes. 


 Orasit is a iignerhatthe {ca willrage, | | | 


ilhen Morchers [port <pon the arzer coaſt, | 

And leaue the marſhes where they huunica not :| 

And morning hence /orſakes hu watrie {{rou:ies, 

' _ And ſs:xesaloft aboue the hizhejt cleats, | 
But thusas the EquinoQiall preſageth hcat or the celdot the yeare, thatrun- 
neth as the Chaldies ſay, that the ltarre that gouerneth on the birth-day, ſct- 
[cthand prefagettrthe good or euill hap of men. But to the end thou maiclt 


' know that this js thus, the Comet threatneth not the earth with winde and | 


raine ſodainly,/as ©Ariſtetle faith , but maketh all the wholc yeare ſuſpetecd : 
whereby it appeareth that a Comer hath not fodainly drawne preſages to re- 
fiet them vpon that which ſhee meeteth withall , but ſhee hath them in reſer- 


| uation, and comprehended by the Jawes of the world : The Comet that appea- + 


_—_— —_ 


rd during the Conſulſhip of Paterculus, and Yopr/ers, accompliſhed that which 


was toretold by Ari/lotle and Theophraſſus: Forthere were greatand continual 


' tempeſts cuery where. Butin Achaiaand Macedon the Cities were ruined by | 


— cal 


earthquake. Thcir ſlow motion (ſaith Ari/ferle) ſheweth that they are waigh- | 
tie, and hauc much carthly cxhalation in them : T heir courſe};kewiſe for al | 


moſt ordinarily they arc puſhed towards the Poles. | 
. CHAP. | 
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| bout himſelfe, and is thegreaterand better part of thishis workc,is notſubiett | 
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The naturall 0 ueſtions. 
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CHAP AXNIEX 


> Oth the one ana the other is falſe, I will firſt ſpeake of the former, 
d why thoſe things that are carried more heawily are more waigh- 
2 ty ? what then? Is the Planet of Sazurne , which of all others ha. 
£48 peth his courſe more ſlowly, heauie? Bur itisa ſigne of leuitie in 
ir,that it isabouc the reſt.Butſhe goeth about with a longercom- 
paſſe,inthe moneth more ſlowly, but longerthen the reſt. Remember thy ſelfe 
that I may ſay as much of Comets, although their courſc be more low. But it 
isalictoſay they goc more ſlowly, for this laſt hath traucrſcd the balte of the 
hcauens in {1xc moneths ſpace: T he former ſhaped his courſein leſſe time, But 
becauſe that Comersare waightie, thcy are carried more low, Firſt, that which 
is cairied circularly, hath notacourſcin ſtraight angle. Afﬀterwards,this laſt be- 
eannc his motion inthe North, and came by the Weſt vntothe South, then 
railing hercourſe vaniſhed, Theother vnder Claudzanws appeared firſt in the 
North, and ceaſcd not toraiſc it ſelfs continually on, and vntill it was extin&. 
Hetherto hauc I propoſed other mensreaſons, or minc owne, in reſpe&t of Co- 
mets : which, whether they be true or no,the Gods know, who haue the know- 
Iedgeoftruth. For vs it is lawfull roccnſure and cometture vyponthem in ſe- 
cret only, not with any confidence to findethem our, but yet with ſome hope. 
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CHAT XA XK 


R 15T orLE ſpeakceth worthily,that we ought never to be accom- 

! panicd with more modeſlic, then when we ſpeake ofthe Gods : it 

weenterthe Temples witha good countenance ; if we approch 

the Sacrifice withabaſcdeyes; if wee caſt our gownes oucr our 

taces; if wee compoſe our behaviour in the moſt humbiclſt ſort | 
thatmay be : How much more ought we to.doe this when we diſpute of tixed 
and wandring ftarres, and of the nature of the Gods; auoiding carctully all rath, 
impudent, light, fooliſh, lying,and malicious ſpeech ? neither ler vs wonder that 
thoſe things are diſcoucred lately, which lye hidden ſo deeply. It muſt needes 
concerne Panerius and thoſe, that denie that a Comet is an ordinarie ſtarrc,affir- | 
ming that it is but a vaine appearanceto intreat more exattly, if every moneth 
of the yeare beequally apt to produce Comets; it cucry Region of the heauens 
be fit roentertaine them, if they may beconcejucd cuety where, whereas they | 
may wander : and other queſtions, all, which are taken away , when I ſay thar 
they arc no caſual] fires, but interlaced inthe hcauens, which they bring nor 
forth frequently, but mouethem in ſecret. How many things ae there betides 
Comets, that paſſe in ſecrct, and never diſcoucr themſclues ro mans eyes ? For 
God hath not made all thinges ſubic& ro humane ſight. How little ſce wee of 
that which is cncloſed in ſogreat an Orbe?Even he thar manageth theſe things, 
who hath creatcd them, who hath founded the World, and hath incloſedir a- 
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 toour eyes, but is to be viſired by our thoughts. 
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| Lucius Anneus Seneca. L1s.7, 


CHAP. XXXI1I. 
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den, or happily which thou wilt more wonderat, hauctilledour 
eyes, and fled tromthem, be it thattherr ſubtilitieisſo great, as 
Þ che apprehenſion of humane vnderſtanding cinot reach therun- 
to, orthat ſo great a maieltie remaineth bidden in fo ſacreda retreat,governin 

his Kingdome,that1is himſelte, without ſuttering any thing co approch him, bur 
the ſoule of mani: We cannot know, what this thing is, without which nothing 


' is:and we wonder if ſome [mall firesare vnknowne vnto vs, wheras God which 
is the greatelt part of the world, is not ſubic& to our vnderſtanding ? How ma. 


| 


ny liuing creatures haue we firft knowne1n this world ? anc many things like- | 


' wiſearcthere, that the people of ſucceeding age ſhall know, whichare vn- 
' knowne vnto vs: Many things are reſerued tor the ages to come; when asour 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| memoric {hall bec extinguiſhed. The world is a little thing, exceprall men 
| baue ſomewhat to-obſerue in it. T hoſethinges that are ſacredare oftentimes 
| raught. The Eleuſians alwayes reſerue ſome noucirie,to [new vhto thoſethar 
' revilitthem. Nature diſcoucreth not her ſecrets at once : we thinkethat weare 
exerciſed inthem , but weare but poore Nouices. T hinges thatare fo hidden, 
are not the ſubicsand obicRs of cucry mans eyes : they are encloſed and (hut | 
' ypin his molt retyred facrarie. Theages wherein wee are ſhall [ee fomewhar, 
the ſuccedent another part : why therefore ſhall tzcſerhings bec|broughtr into 


our know!eepe. T he greateſt come ſlowly, eſpecially when we ceaſe totrauell 


Q 


attertheni, 1 hat which we wholly endcuour in our mindes, we hauenor yet 


 effefted, whichis to be moſt wicked : vices are but yet alearning : diſſolution 


' 
| 


| 


| 


| 


hath found ſome noucltic whereupon he may mad himlelte anddoate. Impu- 
dicitic hath attraRted ſome new thing to detame her ſelfe : The pompe and va- 


nitic of this world hath inuentcd I know not what, more daintie and delicate: 


then was accuſtgmed, ro confound it ſelfe: Weearc notas yet ſufficiently effe- 
minarte, but extinguiſh by our diſguiſes all that which remaineth of vertue: we 


| will out-ſtrip women in their vanities ; we thar arc men, attire our ſelyes in co- 


lours like Harlots , which modeſt Matrons would be aſhamed to thinkevpon: 


' We Bridcit in our walkes, and treaGe vpon tip-toc 3 wee waike not, but ſlipa- 


long. Our fingers arc loaden with rings, and there is not a ioynt that hath not 
a precious ſtone; We daily inuent, I know not what,toviolatcand vitiate man- 
hood, and rodefame it, becauſe wee cannor ſhake it oft. One hath cut off his 


' members,another hath rctyrcd himſelte into the moſt ſhamefull and infamous 
- place inthe Theater, and being hired ro die, isarmed with infamie. The poore 
; man likewiſe hath founda ſubict,whercin to exerciſe his infirmirie. 
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Ap Y FD ()ndcr:ſtthou that wiſcdome hath not as yet attained her perfe- 

\ \L/ &/4 tion ? Iniquitie is not: yet wholly diſcoucred. Sheets but new 

ef borne, and we beſtow all our labour vpon her,our cies and hands 

fer? arcat hcr ſcruice. \Vhois hethar ſecketh after wiſedome ? who 

| tudgeth her worthy any more but a ſuperticialli knowledge ? who 

reſpeeth Philoſophie or the libcrall ftudie thereot , but when the m_— ns 
! | 42 431t- 
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Here are many thinges befides, that are neare vnto the divinitie, 
\ and haue a power that approcheth neare vnto it, which are hid- 
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ſciences. Privately through the whole Citic their Pulpit ſoundeth: hcether men 
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T he naturall Queſtions, 


Paſtimes are put downe, or whenit rayneth, or when a man knoweth not how 
to looſethetime? T heretorcisitthat ſo many ſchooles of the Philoſophers are | 
cmptie. Theold and new Academique have no Reader lett them : Who is he | 
that will teach the precepts of Pyrrhon, The ſchoole of Pithagoras, whole - 
ſcholers were ſocnuious, tindes not a Maſter, The new ſet of the Sextrans 
more powertull amongſt the Romans, then any other, having begunne with | 
great vehemencie, is cxtinguilhed in his infancie, Contrariwiſc, what carcis | 
thcre had that the name of fume famous ttage-player ſhovid nor be obſcured. 
The families of Places and Batillus, two famous Players, continucth by (uc- 
cclhions, there arc divers Scholers and a great number of Proteſfors in thoſe 
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and women trot. Both huſbands and wivcs contend which of them. ſhall bee 
neareſt, afterwards hauing loſt all ſhame vnder their maskes, they cater into | 
T aucrnes, caring in no ſort what becomes of Philoſophie. So tarreare we | 
therefore from comprehending any of thoſe things, which the an- 
cients have lcft in obſcuritic, that for the moſt parr moſt of their 
inventions are forgutten. But vndoubtcdly, when we [hal] 
travell with all our power after it, if ſobcrand modeſt, 
outh would ſtudicthis, if the clders would reach 
this, and then yonger learne it, yet ſcarcely 
ſhould they ſound the depth of it, where 


truth is placed, which now we ſccke 
with idle hands and abouc | 
the carth. | 
j 
| 
| 
oY - Co | 
The End of the fcucnth ani laſt Booke of the Naiurall Quesitons. 
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RETIREMENT OF A 
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BY 


WRITTEN. 
| LVCIVS ANNAVS SENECA. 


The Argument of IvsTvs Lirsivs. 


Know not whether this ve a Book or an Epiitle,yet u it to be ſeurredfrom 
the booke of bleſſed li/eqwith which it hath no correſpondence. Nether 
& know 1 when it was written, yet is both the matter and the handling ther- 
, of good andlearned. The queſtion was, Whether it were lawſullfor a 
Wiſe man toliue prinately and retired from the Common-wea'e ? It was debated «- 
menest the Stoickes,who by conſent called men thereunts. He maintayneth the af fire 
matine,and the beginning of this booke « miſdins, that which is extant intendeth thus 
' much. He ſaith by the example f the chiefeſt of the Stoiques, that this is both ruſt and 
; /uall,who alt heugh they [ent ſome unto the Common-wea'e, yet went not. But that 
| [ome embraced honeſt repoſe,cuen from their youth,ather ſome in their later dayes reti- 
red thither,like olde ſouldiers that had alrcady aeſerued their wages, But that honeſt re- 
| poſe xc in the ſtudies of wiſedome,and contemplation of Nature. tie ad1eth thisythat theſe 
are pleaſing both to the Stoicks and Epicures, but with ſome ſ1gh! difference, becauſe the 
one dee purpoſely ſeeke out the reſt, the other vgon occa/ion ;, Name!y, if twe Common: 
wealth be deſperately corrupted,if a man haut (mall authoritic ans [auour; likewiſe1/ he 


- 


handied which he maketh double, the lefſer andthe greater ; the one is concludedand 
comprehended in certaine bonds andlawes, as the Athenian or Romin Common-weale : 
theather i the whole worldit ſelfe wherof nature hath male 115 Citizens. T he greater, a 


| wiſe-man both manageth and handleth euen in hisreſt andretirement ezther by writing 
| | or 


beintirme and /ickely. Hee concludeth that enew tn retirement the Common-weale is | 
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then the labours and diſcourſes of all actme men. 
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| Ovr Or Trz XXVII. Cuarres, 


pn He Circi by allmensconlent, commend vices vn- 
2 DE <1 tovs, although wee atrempt nothing cle thatis 
= profitable for vs, yet ſhall it profit qur ſelues firtt 
ofallro retire our ſelucs into our ſclues : the bet- 
ter {hall wee bee cuery one of vs ih retiring our 
ſeluts apart, and why isit not lawtull for vsto re- 
tirc our ſelues tothoſe that are the beſt men, and 
tro chule ſome patterne whereby we may dire 
our liucs ? which may it not be done in rctire- 
ment ? 1 hen maya man build on that which is 
= : the beſt , when no man commeth betweenc,that 
may wrelt theiudgement which as yetis but wake, bythe alhſtance of the 
people. T hen may the lite march onward with an equal and ſctled pacc, which 
wemake vnproftable by contrary deliberations : tor amongſt all other cuils 
this is the worſt,that we change our vices into other vices, in ſuch ſort, as wee 
haue not that power oucrour ſelues tocontinucIn one vice, which is alrcadie 
fmiliar vnto vs : wegrow from one vnto another, and cauſc our ſelues to bee 
tormented daily after ſome new maner. T hislikewiſe vexeth vs,that our indge- 

mentsarc notonely depraued, but ſlight and vaine: we flutuateand compre- 

hend one thing by another, we leauc that which we bave wiſhed for, and runne 

atter that which we haue forſaken. In bricte, there is a perpetual turne andre- 

turne betweche our deiire and our repentance. For we depend |wholly on o. 

ther mens aduice, and that ſeemeth the belt in our iudgement, which is delired 
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' andpraifed by the moſt,and not that which we ought to dclire| and eſteeme. 


' Neither eſttmare we the good or cuil way by it ſelfe, but only by that which is 
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moit beaten, wherein cucry one tkrongeth atter another: Thou] wilt ſay vnto 
me,\Vhart dooſt thou Seneca ? Thou forſakelt thine owne part. Truly the Sto- 
ickes ſay thus: Ve will bein ation even vniill the Jaſt rerme of our liues, wee 
will not delift to ſecke out common good,to heJpe cucry one, toafſiſt our very 
crnicmics,and to labour with ourhands: wearethey that giue not any vacation 
to our yearcs,and who,as an cloquent man faith, hide our white haires vader 
our helmets. | \Wearc they amongft whom itis ſo hard a matter to finde any 
trac ofidlcnefſe before death, that ( ifthe occaſion offerit) even in our death 
we employ our ſelues more then cuer. Why taljkeſt thou vnto/vs of thepre- 


cepts of Fpreuris amid(t the very principles of Zenoes Doftrine ? Tfthou be ag- | 


gricucd, and moucd by following one partie, why forſakeſt thou| them not ho- 

neſtly and copragiouſly without betraying them ? Behold whart for the preſent 
I will anſwerthee ; Requireſt thou any more at my handes then this, that I en- 

deuour to reſemble my Maſtersand ConduRors ? Whar therefore wilt thou 

_ I will tra&tthat path which they leade me, and not that way which they 
end me. | 
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| Of a Wiſe-mans reft and retirement. 
| | CHAP. XXIX. 


Ow will Tapprouevnto thee that I forſake nor the precepts of 
the Stoicks, tor they themſclues haue nor departed trom them, 
and yet might I be very well excuſed, although I f6llowed not 


intotwo parts:inthe firſt I wilthew how any man mayfrom his 
infancie addi himſelfe entirely tothe contemplation of veritie, ſeek and exer- 
| ciſe apart,the means how to order his lite wel. In the ſecond,how in his old age 

he may faſhion other men,and make them vertuous. Herein will I follow the 
cuſtome of the veſtall Virgins, which diuide and order thetragr in ſuch ſort,thar 
they may learne firft ofail to vnderſiand their ecremonies, and then to prattiſe 


f 


chem,and finally to teach them' vnto others. 


CHAP. XXX. 


Willalſo ſhew that this is approued by the Stoickes, not that 1 
am conftraincd to doe nothing that repugneth againtthe ſaying 


that it neither can nor will giue him accefle or audience. Euen as a weake and 
conſumed man will not enrowle himſelte ro goevitothetwarres;andasnoman 
will lanch a Ship into the Seathatleaketh, and bath watching 'tymbers : ſo a 
wiſc-man will not caſt himſelfeinto a way wherethereis neither entric nor a- 
ny iſſue whatſocuer. Hethen that hath all his commigirics in their entyrc,may 


a 
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ſtay in the hauen, and addi& himſelfe readily to good occupations,rather then 


l_ - - 


able men hauelicence to maintaine themſelues, T his ts required ar cach mans 
hands,that (ifhe may docit) he profit divers,arlcaftwiſe ſom,it not his neercft; 
orifhe cannor,ar lcattwiſc himſelfe. For when he maketh himſeite profitable ro 
i others, he procures the common good. As contrariwiſe, he that makes himfeltc 


' worſe, firſt of all hurteth himſelfe, then all choſe whom he might a{ſitt had hee ! 


| beene a good man.Sothen hethat behaueth himſelte well in his c\ynerc pct, 
| 'T oth 
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their precepts bur their examples, T his whiich Lfay,wil I divide | 


of Zcno or Chri/ippus,bur becauſe the diſpute permittes me to in- | 


| 
| 


make faile and to goandcaſt himfelfeathwart the winds and waves zin bricte, | 
thediſciple of vertues may embrace this happie repole, wherin the moſt peace- | 
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| ther better in contemplation then in action, as if we enquire what vertueis, or 
{ if there be buFoneor diucrs ; whetherir be nature or ttudie that maketh men 
| vertuous: whether there be but one world that comprehendeth the ſeas, the 
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| 
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| thingsthat are ſecret, to turne ouer antiquities, and to examine the cuſtomes of 
| forren Nations. Nacure hath giuen vsa curious minde,and knowing the excel- 
 lencicof herart and ſecret, hath created vs to be behotders of things ſo excel- 
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doth hereby profit others, becauſe hee preparcth them the meanes whence 


they may reape profit. | | 
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CHAP. XXX I. 


2-28 Er vs imagine two Common-weales, the one great and truely 
Þ» publique,thc which comprehendeth both gods and men:where- 
in we cannot confine our eye within this or that limit, but wee 
meaſurethe extent of the ſame with the Sunnc: and the other, 


—— 


me, but rocertainemen only. Some men at one time ſeruc both theſe Com- 
mon- weales, other ſomerthe le{ſcr onely, and ſome other the great, and notthe 
| Icfſe. We may in repoſe ſerue this greater Com mon-wcalc, & I know not whe- 
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firmeſands, andthat which is incloſed within them : or if God hath created gi- 
uers worlds, if the matter whereof all things arc made, is continuate and com- 
pleate, or in parcels: if there be void intermixcd among(tthoſe things thar are 
ſolid : if God onely beholdeth his worke, or if he manage and governeth it: if 
he be ſpred about the ſame, and not incloſed, or it he be infuſed into all crea- 
cures: ifthe world be corruptible or incorrvprible, and to be numbrcd amongſt 
' thoſethingsthat have end. Whar ſeruice doth he to God, that beholdeth and | 
' conlidercrh theſe things ? Ieistothat end, that the workes of God ſhould haue 
ſuch a man fora witneſſe. We fay viſually that the ſoucraigne good is to line 
according to nature, which hath brought vs into this world, both for con- 
templation and ation. Let vs now approuc that which wee have ſaid here- 


tofore. E- | | 
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His (hall be well approved, if cucry one aske himſelic how great 
g&Y. delirehe hath had to know vnknowne things, and how much he 
& liſtencth attentively to all fables that are recounted vnto him. | 
3% Sometravell by ſea, and expoſe themſelues to the dangers of a 
£4 long voyage,vnder hope toknow ſome hidden things,and which 
 fewother mc haue ſeene. Thelikedelireaſſembleth the people inthe T hea- 
| ters. This compelleth vs to ſearch out hidden things, and to ſearch out thoſe 
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lent. But the had beene fruſtrated of her intention, had ſhediſconered in ſecret, 
workes of ſogreat, ſo apparant, ſocxquilitly labourcd, ſo proper, and of ſo di- 
urs beauties, But tothe end thou mayeſt know that ſhe would be beheld euc- 
I notcouertly or {lightly conſider where ſhe bath Iqdged vs. She 
bath placed vs in the middeſtof her (elfe,and harh giuen vs the ouer-view of c- 
ucry thing, and hath not onely created man vpright: butalſoto the end he 


Er tht whcre Nature hath cauſed vs to be borne. T his ſhall be ci- 
ther Athens, or Carthage, or ſome otaer Citte, which appertaineth not vnto 


might | 
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' might behold the riling and ſerting of the ſtars,and carry hiseics on euery tide; | 
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| fetion thou addiReſt thy ſclfe toa politique and ativelite ? If it be to travel] 


{he hath railed his head, and plantcd it vpon his necke, which boweth and tur- | 
neth at his-pleaſure. Afterwards {he hath produced (ix lignes for the day, and | 


| ix tor rhenighr, and bath lett no part of her vndiſconcred, tothe ent thereby | 


that ſhe mightpreſent them co rhgeve, and enkindlcadeſire in him to behold | 
thereſt. For we {ce notall thingsand as couching thoſe things which appeare | 
vnto vs, we ſee them not in their greatneſle: bur our ſight in ſearching them | 
maketh way, and pianteth the foundations of the truth, to the eng that nquilt- | 


| tion may patlefrom thoſe things thatare manitelt ro thoſe that areobſeure,and | 


tind ſomewhat more ancient then the world it ſelte. As, wherethele celeltiall, | 
bodirs come, what was the eftate of the world, before the parts thereot was di: + 
[poſed, as now they be: whar reaſon hath diſcouered thole things that were | 
drowned and coniuſed, who hath atl;gned places vnto things; whence com: : 
meth it,that thole things taat are waighrie, are by their nature inclined down- 
wards ; and thoſethingsthar arc lighr mount vp on high: if belies the force 
and waight of bodtes, ſome higher power hathimpoſeda lawon al rhoſe things; 
if thar be true, and which 15 more tuſuhable,that a mans apart oiCod,and thay 
they are, as it were, ſparkles which that holy fire hath caulcd to tall vpon the 
earth, and that remaine encloſed inthis forren place. Our thought breaketh 
thorow the bulwarkes ot heauen;neither1s contented with that which is ſhew- 
ed vnto it. [ ſcarch, faith he, that which is beyond the world, whether it be a 
deepe void, or ſome great extent incloſed, yet notwithltanding within certaine 
bounds. What is the habirude of thoſe things that arc excluded from our 
world, if they be informed and confuled : it in cuery part they haue cquall 
place, it they beordered to ſome vic, it they are belonging to our world, or far 
eſtranged from ir, and whirleth about inthe void+ it they be indiuiduall,where- 
of allthingscreated are to be made, orib their matterentertaineththem,and is | 
every way mutable: if the elements are contrarietheone vnto the other, or it 

they be not at diſcord, but by divers meancs entertaine one anther. Being 

borne to ſceke 0ut theſe things. Conſider how ſmall a time man hathreceiucd, 

although he cmploy himſeltc wholly herein, although he permit no man to di- 

ſtrat him, and were caretull ro huſband well cucry minute otan houre, with- 

out loſing one: aithough he liued longer then any other, without touch ofany 

croſſe or diſaſter whatſocuer,yetis he oucr mortall,and ofto {mall cantinuance | 
to attaine vnto the knowledge of cternall things. Sov then I liuc according to | 
Nature, if I addi&t my ſelte wholly vnto her,and admire and reuerencc her.Bu | 
her will is that I ſhould intend to contemplation and action. I do both rhe one 
and thc other, for contemplarion is not without ation. Burt we muſt ſee (layelt 
thou) if thou hall diſpoſed thy ſelfe thereunto, to this end oncly, to reape the | 
pleaſure without ſearching any other thing, then a continuall contemplation 
and withour iſſue ; for this contemplation 1s a ſweete and veryattractiue thing. 
Tothis I anſwere thee, that it importeth as much as todemand, with whar at- | 
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alwayes, and without ceafing, in ſuch ſortas thou never raiſelt thy felfe trom 
the conſideration of humane things ro divine?Euen as it is vnlikely thata man | 
can deſire things,or doe any worke,except he firſt ofall haue ſome ſcience in his 
ſoule, and ſome loue of vertue (for theſe thingsdeſire to be mixed rogether, and | 
compared the one with the other) ſo vertuc, whichisidlc and without a9 10N, 
isan imperte&tand languiſhing good, which never maketh ſhow of that which 


ſhe hath learned. Who wil fay that a vertuous man ought nor to aflay in LO 
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how much he hath proficcd ? Dare any man mainrtaine chat he ought ro medi- 
{ rate only on that which he oughtro do? Is he nor tied allo v0 exctcife his hand | 
ſomctimes, and co bring rhat which he hath mediated ro a truecfteR. har if | 
che delay be not in the wiſeman h:mfſcife,it there wanterh notan aRor, bur ſuch | 
thingsasareto beatted. Whar, wilt thoupermit him to be with himſclte? | 
With what mind doth a wiſeman retire hirfifelfe ? Torheend he may know |; 
that he will a& ſomewhat by himſcltethat may prohr poſteritie. Yndoubred| y: 
we that are Stoikes doe maintayne that Zexo and Chri/zppus haue done morein | 
their ſolitude, then it they had conducted Armies, exerciſed publique charges, 
! eſtablithed lawes : tor they hauc propoſed worthy leſſons, not only toa Com- 
mon-weale, bur to all mankinde : why therforc ſhould not ſuch repoſe become 
a goud man, by meanes whercof he gouerncth the ages ro come, and in(iru- 
&c th not only a [mall afſembly of people, but teacheth all mentharareliuing 
at tHis day, and that ſhall come hercattcr intothe world ? In briefe, I aske it | 
Cleanthes, Chri/ippus, and Zens, haue liucd according to their preceprs ? I aſſure | 
my ſelte that thou wiltanſwere methvs, that they ltucd ſo, as they (aid, men | 
were to liue, but none of theſe gouerned a Common-weale. Butichov mayett 
reply, that they had notcither the meancs, or qualities that were requilitein 
| them that areadmirred to the gouernment of publike attaires. And I ſay tor all 
' that, thatthey/liued not without doing ſomewhar, but hauc tound the meanes 

to maketheir ſolitude more profitable vnto mankind, thenother mens cnde- 
| vours and labours. So then they haue done much, although they haue done 
| nothing in publike, Beſides, there arc three forts of life, amongſt which,there 
15a quettion which is the beſt. The one intendeth p!caſure,the other contem- 
plation, the third ation. Firſt of all, laying a{ideall contention, and thar irre- 
conciliable hatred thar we haue denounced againſt thoſe who areofa contrarie | 
opinion to ours : let vs {ce itchele rhree munners of liuing donot tumpcin one, 
aithough they appeare vnder diu-rs titles, He chat approucth plcaſure is nor 
without contemplation, and he thatisconremplatiue cnioyeth ſome pleaſure; 
and he thar addiQcth himfelte ro the ative lite, hath not wholly forſaken the 
| contemplative, There isa greatdifterence (faycit thou) whether that be one 
thing which a man propoſcth, or a dependance of ſome propoſition ; vndoub- 
tedly a great difference, and yet the onecannor be without the other, Neither | 
15s he without ation, who iz contemplariue, neither doth the other doe any 
thing withoutcontemplation. T he third likewiſe, whom ordinarily we make | 
worſt account of, appcareth not an idle pleaſure, but that wherein heeconfir- 
mcth himſe'teby reaſon. So this voluptuous ſect likewiſe 15 in|ation. And 
why ſhould it not bein ation ? When as the Epicure himſclte ſaith, that hec 
will ſometimes retirc himſelfe from pleaſure, and long after pain, it cither 
penitence attend pleaſure, or a leſſer gricfe bee taken for a more gricuovs. 
W hcreto tendeth this diſcourſe ? To ſhow that a contemplatiue life 1s 
plealing vnto a'l men. Some ſecke after the ſame, it is our place of reſt and 
not our part. Adde herevnto now, that according to the precepts of Chr:- 
/ppus,a man may live withour trauell, not to addi himſclfe vnto idlenes, but 
makechoice of a commodious repoſe. The Stoiques maintaine that a wife-| 
| man will beware leſt he meddle with affaires of eſtate. But what «k1lleth it how 
; a wiſc-man come vntorepole, is it becauſe the Common-weale forſaketh him, 
| or-he forfakerh the Common -weale. If the Common: weale ſhould leaueeue- 
| rieonethere (as ſhe ſearcheth not thoſe who ſecke her in deſpight.) I aske you 


| to what Common-wealea wiſe-man ſhould retire himſelfe? Shall it be to we | 
| | rhens? 
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Of all iſe-mans ret and retirement. 


— ——  — 


' thens? In which Socratesis condemned, and from whence Ari;to:le fled, for 
| tearehe ſhould be condemned ? whence enuie ſmotherethall vertues? Thou 


and huc in thar of Carthage, troubled with continuall ſeditions,cnomic of their 
libertic who aregood men: where equitic and goodnetle arc baſcly priſed, 
where enemies are rudely and craelly intreated,and where citizens themſelues 
| are purſucd as cnemites. He will flietaat place likewiſe. Tf I thou!d repreſent 9- 
ther vnto thee, I ſhould not tinde one that might ſupport a wiſe-man,or be 
ſupported by a wife man. And if we finde not this Common-wcale, 
which wee imaginethe repoſc beginneth to bee neeefTarie for all, 
Conſidering, that thataione which might be preterred before 
repoſc,is foundin no part. Put caſe that ſomeone ſay,that ir 
ts good to embark, but that we muſt not make ſaile vp- 
on that ſea, wherein {hips are drowned ordinarily, 
and whichisagitared with ſudden guſts, which 
carrie away the moſt expert Pilors out of 
their courſe : I thinke that ſuch a one 
torbiddeth mee ro weigh an- 
chor, although hee prai- 
ſeth the Niviga- 
tion. 


The End of the Booke of a Wiſe-mans ret and retirement. 
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wilt grant me this, that 2 wiſe-man ſhould not retire thither: if hee thould goc. 
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Of Pyuerti "AF. 


Ontented pouertie,as the Epicure faith, is an ho- 
neſt thing, bur it is not now pouetric, 1f it be 
content. Hethatagreeth well with his poucr- 
ticisa rich man: hc1s poore that deſireth much, 
not hethat bath little; for what profitcth it a 
ran to have much in hiscofter, to hoorde vp 
much in his barnes, to feede much cartel], and 
lend much vpon vlurie, if he thirſteth after ano- 
ther mans fortunes,it he delire not thoſe things 
which arcgotten, but ſuch asareto beattained? 
| Ks Askft thou me what meaſure there is in riches? 
| Firſt,to have that which is neceſlarie;ſecondly,that which is ſufficient : no man 
| can b» polleſledet a peaceableand contented life, that tormenteth himſelfe 
much abour the enlargement thereof. T here is no good whatſocuer that pro- 
| firethhimrhat poſleſſerh the ſame, except that which wee arc addreſſed and 
' willing to looſe; By the law of nature the greateſt riches are but a compoſed 
' povertie. Bur knowcſt thou what bounds the law of Nature hath allotted vs? 
Not to be hungrie,not to be a thirſt, not to be colde. To fatisfie and aſlwage 
. thythirſt thou haſt no necdeto attempt the Seas, nor follow the warres : the 
; thing that nature delireth is ca(ily gotten,and readily ſet before thee. We [weat 
' for luperfluities. T hey are thoſe that weare out our apparrel!], that compell vs 
-ro waxe olde,thac driue vs vpon forraine forces : itis at hand that may ſufhcc 
; vs. Tf a man ſuppoſe not that which he hath tobe ample enough, although he 
| be Lordotthe whole world, yet is he miſcrable. Wretched is he that iudgeth 
\ not himſelte to be moſt bleſſed, although he command not the whole world: 
' beis nothappythat thinkesnot himſelfc happy. Let vs bave nothing which 
' may betaken trom vs, to hisgreat profite that would lay holde thereof : let 
there be very little in thy bodie that may be taken from thee. T here is no man, 
 orvery fewat leaſtwiſe, that thirſt after mans bloud for mvrther-ſake onely. 
. The thiefe paſfeth by the man that is naked,the poore man bath peace in a way 
beleagred withithceves, He hath moſt fruit of his riches that wantcth leaſt. It 
thou liveſt according to nature,thou ſhalt never be poore;if according to oP1- 
_ hon never rich: nature deſircth a little, opinion a'great dealc. It thou beſt 
\ Toaden with as many goods as divers rich men poſſeſle,it beſide theſe pre 
[ ; ricnes | 
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| riches fortune raiſe thee to honours, couereth thee with golde, cloatheth thee | 
' in purple, bringeth thee to ſuch a height ofdelights and riches, that thou coue- 
 relt the earth with marble pillars, that not oncly handlcfi golde and (iluer,but | 
treadeſt vpon it, that belidesall this chy chambers be garniſhed with ſtatucs | | 
and piures,and all that which cunning could repreſent, cyther rare or exqui- | 
fire in golde or (1lucr : theſe things willteach thee todelire more greater, Na- 
turall deſires are finite, they that ſpring trom falſe opinion hauc neytherend 
nor mealure: for fallitic hath noe limic,truth hath ſome eng; errour 13 infinite. | 3s 
2 Retirethy ſelfe therefore from theic vanities , and when thou wou!delt know | | © 
I | whetherthou haſta naturallor vainedelire, bchold if it ſtay in any part orno:; | 
| | if having gone farrc onward thou alwaycs findeſi ſomewhat farther off to be at- 
| chieued,know that this 15 not naturall. That pouertic which 15 cx pcare,ts {c- 
| cure. Whenthe allarum is ſounded, ſhc knoweth that ſhe is not fought after: | 
| whenthe armie is commanded to ditiodge, ſhe ſeeketh how to iſſue, not what | + | 
' rocarrie with her. Burit ſhe muſt make laile,the haven hath no noyle in it, the | 
' ſhorcsare not peſtered with many attendants. Arroopec ot men attend her not 
, to nouriſh, when [he necde not wilh forthe felicitic of fortaine countries: it is | 
an ealie matter to feed a tew bellies that are well gouct ned, and dejire nought 
elſe butto be filled. Hunger is ſagished with a little, but excefſe with much : 
pouertie is content to ſatishe her inſtant delires : well aduiſed is that rich man, 
' that having great ſtore of riches, poſſeſſerh them as things that may bee ta- 
| ken fromhim. What moues thee thcn torctuſe ſuch a one for thy companion, 
- whoſe manners a diſcreet wiſe-man doth imitate. If thou wilt governe thy 
' minde well,cyther thou mult be poorc,or like vnto a pooreman. Thou canſt 
| not ſtudie any thing that may protite thee except thou haue a care of frvgalitie, 
| and this frugalitic is a voluntary poucrtic. Whole armies haue diuers times 
| beene deſtitute of all things, the ſouldiers haue tedde vpon roots and hearbes, 
and have ſuffercd famine too loathſometo be ſpoken. And all this hauc they 
ſufferedfor a Kingdom,and which thou wilt wonderat more, for another man. 
Is thereany man that will doubt tocndure pouertie todeliuer his minde from 
| theſe furious paſſions ? Many in obtayning worldly riches, have not ſcenetbe 
* | end oftheir miſeries,burt onely the change. Neither wonder [ hereat, T he fault 
1 | isnotin theriches,but inthe mindeit ſcife. That which made pouertic ſeeme 
1 | tedious vnto vs, will make our riches burthenſome likewiſe. Even as it skillerh 
q | not whether you placcaſicke manin 4 woodenor agolden bed ; for whether. | 
ſocuer you ſhall carrie him he beareth his ſickeneſſe with him : ſoit matters not 
whether a {icke minde be in riches or in pouertic; for is miſchiefe tolloweth | 
him. We haveno necd of fortune to liue ſecurely: for whatſocuer is neceſla- | 
rie ſhe will giuc,although ſhe be diſpleaſed. For feare ſhe finde vs vnprepared, 
let pouertic be familiar with vs : we ſhall be more ſecurely rich,if we know how | 
ealicathing itis to be poore. Begin to accuſtomethy lelte to pouerrtic, 
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Behold my gueſt to ſet thy wealth at nought , 
Reſembling Godin nature and im thought. 


| And thererore I hinder thee not from the poſſefſion of goods, butthis would 1 
 efte&,that thon ſhouldeſt poſſeſſe them withour fcard 3 which thou ſhalratrain 
 nto by this one meanes, if thou hopeſt that thou like wiſe {halt Jive well with- 
out them,and beholdeſt them as things that are tranſirorie. Let him paſſe who 
| : Hhhh 2 followcth 


tad 


| 
| 
| There is no man more worthy of God then heethat hath conremned riches, | 
j 
f 
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| followeth not thee, but ſomething that is in thee, For this cauſe onely is po- 
| ucrtie to be beloued, becaule it diſcouereth by waom thou art eltecmed : iris a 
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 fe&vilde, Weknow not how to praiſe thoſe things, whereof we ought not to 


Lucius Annans Seneca. 
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great matter not to be corrupted with the tcllowſhip of riches. | Great is that 
man who is poorc in his riches. No man is borne rich. Whoſocuerentereth in. | 
to this world is commanded to content himſelfe with breade and milk, King- | 
dumes come not to ſecke vs ſo farre. Nature requireth bread and water, Hee | 
that hath theſe is not poorc ; and if he boundeth his defires in theſe, hee ſhall | 
contend with 7aprter in felicitic: felicitic is a diſquiet thing ; ſhe tormenteth her | 
ſelfe,the diſtempereth the braine in morethen one ſort. She prouoketh ſome to 
braue it, ſome to countertcitgrauity, ſome ſhe maketh proude, otherſome ſhe 
humbleth. If thou wilt know how little cuill there is in povertie, comparethe 
countenance ofa poore and rich man, one with the other : the poore man 
laugheth more often,and more heartily, heis ſhaken with no care, he is abouc 
the tempeſts ofthis world. His care paſſcth ouer like a ſlight cloud : their mirth 
(who arc called fortunes minions) 1s famicd : their gricuous and intollerable 
pride,a!though'not openly is inwardly theirtorment, and ſo much the more 
gricuous,becaulſe that ſometimes they have not libertic to be publiquely miſe- 
rable. Butamongſtthoſe difgults that tormentand ſwell vp their hearts, they 
are inforced tocounterfeit their happinefle : riches, honours, powers, and ſuch 


like, which draw vs from the right, which in mens opinion are precious, but ia cf- 


—— 


determine according to common report, but according to the nature ofthe 
things themſelues. Thelethings haue nothing magnificent in them, that may 
allureour mindes vnto them, except this, that wee are accuſtomed toadmire 
them. Forthey are not praiſed becauſe they are to be deſired,but becauſe they 
arc delired. This precedent cauſe have riches: they change the minde, they 
brecde prideand arrogancic, they draw onenuie, thcy lo farre eſtrange the 
mind that the fame of the mony delighteth vs, alchough it be harmful vnto vs. 
All good things ought to be withour fault, they are pure, they neyther corrupt 
nor ſclicite the minde, yet they cxtoll and delight mens minds, but with- 
out any pride. Thoſe things that arc good make men confident, 
riches make men audacious. T hoſe things thar arc 
good,giuc vs greatneſſe of minde, 
riches inlolencic. 
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| chou mayeſtdcludeall bisthreatsand flight feares. | - | 
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ERC», Viet >a) wers of Poelie, yer debated und: refplucd I with | 
| RES 3/6 Ve F3\j my ſelfe at length to. dedicate this lirtle works | 
| MEL ro AN S| 4 vncothee,concerning caſuallremedies, which the 

IJ IEEY -A W228] precedent times ſpeake not of, poſteritie ſhall re- 

DS LS. T4 ipct. From whence theretore ſhail we firſt take 
£4 our beginning? If thou thinkeſtit fir from death. 
| What, from tbe laſt? Yea, from the greateſt. 
Hereat mankinde doth moſt eſpecially tremble ; 
| neyther without cault in thy iudgementdo they | 
— = ſo. All other feares leaue ſome placeatter themy 

death cutteth off all things. Other things torment vs, but death denourcth all 
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Thouſhalt die: thisis mans nature, and not his puniſhment, Thou ſhalx | 
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ſhalt dic : life is buta pilgrimage, when thou haſt trauailed long rhou muſt re- 
turnc bome. T hou ſhaltdic: 1 thought thou wouldeſt tell me ſome newes; to 
this end I came into the world, this I doc,cucry day conduteth methereoneo, 
Nature when I was borne forthwith prefixed methislimit : why ſhould I be 
diſpleaſed herewith? I am ſworne to obey her. Thou lhaltdie : itisa fooliſh 
thing to fearethat which thou canſt not avoyde. He eſcapeth not death that 
deferrethir. T hou ſhairdie: neyther the firſt nor the laſt ; many hauc gone 
| before me,and all ſhall follow me, T hou ſhaltdie: thisis the end of all rhat1 
| oughtrodoc; what olde man would not be glad to be exempred from leruice? 

W hither the world paſſeth thither. ſhall I paſſe,..'T'o this end are all things 
| created, That which began muſt have an end. ,Thou ſhalt die : nothingis 
| grieuousthat happencth once. [know.thar I mpſt pay that which Iowe. I haue 
| contracted with 2creditorthat will-not looſe his debt. Thou (halt dic: there 
| can beno bettcr newes,or more happic threattomortall men. . 
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But thou ſhalt þe beheaded: whatcare I whether I die by theftroake,or by 


the ſtab? Butthou ſhale have many ſtroakes, andthou ſhalr ſee diucrs [words 
| vnſheathed | 
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| vnſheathed againſt thee. What matters it how many the wounds 
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Lucius Annan Seneca — 


be, therecan 
no more oy mortall.- _ OS DD 
Thaouſhaltdic io aftrange conuntrie. 1 he way to death ts incycryph place. I 
amrcadieto.pay that which Lowe. Let the creditor fee one wil 4r- 
reſt me, ThiuThatr dic ina ftrange countrie, There isnoCarth char jsRirange 
to himthar cieth, T hou-ſhale dren a ftrange countrie. Sleepe is nomoregric- 
vous abroad then itisat home. Thou ſhalt dieina ſtrange countrie. This is 
toreturneinto/a mans countrtle withour prouiſion. ' F 3 
But thou ſhaltdie yong. Ir is the beſt that may befall a man to die beforc he 
wiſheth it. This is the only thing that concerneth the yong, as well as-the old. 
Weareneither cited according to our reuenewes or yearce, The ſame neceſſity | 
of deſtiny conſtraincth both-yongand old. Iris beſt fora man to dic, when he 
hath a deſire to live. T hou ſhalt die yong. Whoſoeucrcommeth to the laſt 
period of his deſtinie, dieth old. For it skilleth not what the age ofman is,but 
what histerme is: Thou ſhaltdie yong. Ir may be that Fortuncretirech mec 
from ſome great miſhap, and if from nought elſe, atleaftwiſe from old age. 


Z 


T hou ſhale die yong, It skilleth not how many yeares I haue, buthow maby 1 


haue received. If I cannot live longer, thisis mine old age. | 
T hou ſhaltlie vnburied, W hat other thing thall Ianſwere thee, but that of 
Virgils. 174 4 | 
I: Slight is theloſſe of ſepulture. 


If I feele nothing, I need not care whether my bodiebe burned/or no,and if I 
be (cnſible, every ſepulture is a torment. RE 


Heauen coners him that hath no pointed tombe. 


What matters it whether firc or wilde beaſts conſume me,or the earth which 
isthe ſepulture ofall things ? Thisto him that hath no ſenſe, is nothing,and to 
him thar hath feeling a burthen. T hou ſhalt bee vnburicd. But thou ſhalt bee 
burned, but then drowned, bnt then impriſoned, and locked ina tombe, but 
thou ſhalt rot, and be embowelled and ſowed vp, orcaſt into the hollow of a 
ſtone, which {hall conſume and drie thee by little and little. T here isno ſepul- 
ture, weare not buried, but caſt our. Thou ſhaltnotbe buricd. Why artthou 


afraid amiddeſt thy moſt ſecuritic. T h:splateis our of fearc and danger. We 


are indebted much vnto life, rodeath nothing. Sepulture was not inuenred for 
thedead fake, but for the living, tothe end that our bodies, which in ſight and 
imell are moitloathſome, ſhould be hidden from our eyes: ſomethecarth o- 
uerwhelmeth, ſome the flameconſumeth, ſome are ſhut vp in ſtone, that will 
returnenothing but bones. We ſpare not the dead, butour owne eyes. 

I am (icke. The time is now come whercin I muſt make proofe of my ver- 
rue. A confident man not onely diſcoucreth himſelfe vpon the ſea, and in the 
battell, bur vertuc approveth her ſelfe cuen inthe bed. I am ſ(icke, T his can- 
not continue foranage.Either Iihall leave mine Ague,or mine Ague will Jeauc 
me. We cannot bealwayes together. T he queſtion is betwixt meand ſicknellc, 
andeither he ſhall be conquered, or F overcome. | | 

Men ſpeake euill of thee. But evill men. It would move me, if Marcus Co 
'0,if Lelzws the wiſe-man : if the other Ceto,if the rwo Scipives ſpake theſe things. 
In this time itis a matter praiſe-worthie todiſpleaſe the wicked. T hat ſentence 
can have no authoritie, where hee that is condemned doth —_ _ 
| . | vcore 
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fpeake euill of thee. It would 'moue me, if theydid it vponiudgement, bur now. 


chey-dav if vponintirmitie. Theyfperkonotof me, butof themfelues. Men 
. peakpevillofrhee, they doir therefore beoaule they cannorfpeake well. Nor 
| becauſe I'deſerveit, but becauſethey arcaccuſomed vnioir. Forthereareſome 
, dogs of rhar nature; that theybarke'rather vpon cuſtome then curfineſie.- - .... 
|  Theuthalt be baniſhed:thowart deeciuodiwhenThauc doncall that I may, 
[ cannor paſſe out of my countroy. All menhate onecountroygandout of this 


no man may wifider. Thowſhalt be banifticd, 1 am not forbidden my coun- 


 trey, butthe ml Into whatfocuercoyntrey I come, Tcomeimo mincowne. 

; Icaribe banithed into no place, for itis my countrey. Thou ſhalt not bein 

, countrey, That is my'countrey whercſoeuer I live well. But rolive well is in the 
man, and not th the place : In his power it is what his fortune hall be. Forifhe 
ve wiſe, he trauclſeth ; if a fool; he is baniſhed. T hou ſhaltbe baniſhed: thou 

 ſaycftrhus. Thoufhak bea citizen in another Cirie. - Wy 

| Sorrowisathand; if it beflighe, ler vs endure it, patience isan eaſte thing 

| to ſupport. If it begrieuous, thegloric isthegreater, Letpaine cxtort cries, lo 

| heexpreſſe not ſecrets. A man cannot relift paine, neitherpaine reaſon. Paine 

13a tedious thing, nay rather thou art effeminate.Few tnencouid endurepaine. 


| Letvs be one of the few. Weare weake by nature.Defame not Nature, ſhe crea- | 


| ted vs ſtrong and valiant. Let vs flic paine. And why ? Knoweſtthou nor that 
| hefolloweth thoſerhar fliefrom him ? FE | 
{ Pouerticisgricuous vnto me, nay, thou vnto poucrtie. Theerror is not in 
' poucrtie, but inthe poore man.s Wee is readie, ioytull, and affurcd.I am poore. 
Tin opinion, but not in truth. Thouart poore, becauſethou thinkeſt thy ſelfe 
ſo. Iam poore. The birds want nothing. Tame beaftes live their time, wilde 
beaſts find food intheir ſolitude. 
I am not powerfull, be glad, thou ſhalt not be impotent. I may recciue an in- 
1uric. Be glad, thoncanſt not docany. He hath great ſtoreof money. Iudgeſt 


And this man, whom thou ſuppoſeſt to be maſter of this money, is but the bag 
| that ſhuttcth it vp. He hath much. Whether is he couctous or prodigall: ifco- 


: thou ſuppoſeſt to be happic, is-ofren ſad, doth oftenſigh. Many accompany 
; him. Flies follow after honyz Wolues after carion; Ants after wheate. T his 
' troope followeth their prey, and not the man. I haucloſt my money. It may 
| beit would haveloſt thee. I haue loſt my money,but thou hadeft it. I have loſt 
| my money. Thou ſhalt beno morein ſogreatdanger. I haueloſt my money. 
; how happicartthou, if thou haſt loſt thy couetouſneſle with the fame. But if 
| ſheeremaine with thee, yer art thou happic in ſome ſort, becauſethou haſt nei- 
ther wood nor oyle tocaſt into ſo horriblea fire. Ihavelolt my money. And 
| thy money hath loſt and ſpoiled an infinite number of men. T hou ſhalt benow 
| morclight to waike on thy way, and moreafſured inthy houſe. T hou ſhalt 


| neither have nor fearc an heire. Fortune hath diſburthened rhee, if thou con- 


ceiueſt the ſame, and ſetled thee in amoreſecureplace. Thinkeſtthou ittobe 

thy wrong ? Itisthy remedic. T hou _—_ chou wailcſt, thon crieſt, as if 
' thou wert vndone, becauſethy riches haue beene taken from ithee, Ir is thine 
' owne fault thatthis loſſedoth torment and touch theefoneere. If thou hadft 
| poſſeſſed them as things that might periſh, thou wouldeſt nor rormentthy 
| ſelfe thus. I hauc loſt my money, anotherhad loſt it beforc, to the end thou 


thou him ro bea man, it is his meanes? Who cnuicth a treaſuric or full coffers. | 


| uetous, he hath nothing : if prodigall, he ſhall haue nothing. This man, whom | 


| ſhouldeſt have it. x: 
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Lucius Annexs Seneca. 


[ haue loſt my lighe. Night and ob{curitichawhiber pleaſures; I haue lo my 
ſight. From how [many delires art.thourxemptedi? How-many'rhings ſhaje 
| thou wamt, which rather then choy (houldeſt fee;thou thy lelfe wouldelt pluck | 
out thinceyes. Knewett thou not that bodily blindnes is a part of inriocence? 
T hc eyediſcouercth vnto one man anadultery,tq another inceſt, tothisman a. 
| houfe which hedelirerh, torhat mana towne., in briefe all forts of miſchiefes, | 
' Vndoubtedly, the cyesarc the ings of vices, and the guides of wickedneſſe, 
| Thavelotmy children, Thov att a tfoole to bewailethe death of thoſe thar 
| are mortall. Isthisa noueltie, or athing tobe wondered ar? Isthere any houſe 
' exempr fromthis accident ? Calleſt thou a tree miſerable, whole fruit fallethto 
; the ground whileſt his branches mount aloft. Thy child is thy fruit. No man 
| ts exempt from theſe ſtroakes, vntimely tuncralls are lcd as we} out of the Arti- 
ficers ſhop, as the Kings Pallace, Deſtinic and age haue notthe ſame order. A 
man departeth not out of the world in the ſame ſort as he entered. But why art | 
thou vexcd ? What hath happened contrarietothy hope. Thoſe that ought 
rodic are dead: Yetcould [ haue wiſhed that they might hauec liucd. Butno 
man promiſed thee thus much. My children are dead. They had them who had 
greater right vntothem then thou ? T hey were onely lent thee. Fortune left 
thee them to bring them vp, thee hath rerained them,and hath taken away no- 
thing but her owne. _- | 
I haue ſuffered fhipwracke. Bethinke thee not what thou haſt loſt, but whar 


| 
| 
} 
| 


thou haſt eſcaped. I came naked to the thoare. But thou gotteſt roland. I haue 
loſtall: butthou mighteſt hauc beene drowned with thereſt, 

{ fellmto the hands of thecues. Butanothcr man hath met with detraRtors, 
2nother with thceues, another with coſcners, T he way is full of dangers.Com- 
plain not thou thatthou haſt met with them,rather reioice that thou art whole 
and m fafetic. ] haucgrieuouscnemics. Euecn as thou ſcekeſt out meancs to de- 
fencethy ſelfe againſt the furie of ſavage beaſts, and the venome of ſcrpents;ſo 
ſce thou fortifie thy ſelfe with ſome ſuccours againſt thine enemies, by meanes | 
whereotthou mayeſt repu}ſe them or repreſſe them, or which is more aſſured 
| and betrer, make thy ſelfe gracious inthcir eyes. | 

| haue loſta friend. Iristructhen that thou hadſt one. T haue loſt a friend. 
Secke out another in ſome part where thou mayeſt finde him. Secke among(t 
the Liberall Scicnces,amonegſt thoſe occupations that arc iuſt and honeſt, in the 
ſhops of Artificers. T histrcaſure is not ſoughtout at thetable. Seeke out ſome 
one thatcarcs nottor good cheeregbutis frugall. Ihaueloſtmy friend. Show 
thy ſeifc to bea brauc fellow, ifthou haſtbut loſt one, bluſh; if an/only friend: 
why truſtedſt thou to one anchor in ſogreata tempeſt. | | 

I haucloitagood witc.Didſi thou finde her good,or make her good? It thou 
foundeſt her by chance,thou mayeſt hope tolight vpon the like. It thou madeſt 
| her good, hope well: the patterneisloſt, but the crafteſmaſter 7s liuing, I have 
| loſt a good wife. Whataliowedſithou in her ? Her chaftitic? How many wo- 
men arc there foud, that hauing maintaincd their honor a long time, hauc loſt it 
at laſt? \Vas it her: modeſty : how many hane bin numbred inthe ranke of molt 
honeſt matrons,that aftcrwards were ſcoulds and railers? Wert thou delighted 
in hcrloyaltic? How many of the beſt wives haue we ſeenc prove noughts, of 
| the moſtdiligent; the moſt diflolute, The minds ofall vnskilfull perſons,cſpe- 
; cially women,js ſubieU& ro inconſtancy.Ifthou hadſt a good wife,thou couldeit 
| not maintaine thatſhe would alwayes remaine in that eſtate. T bere is not any 


| thing ſo inconſtantand vnaſſured as the will of women. Wc know the —__ 
| | | rc, 
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of ancicnt marrimonies,and the brawles of married couples,more hatefull then 


divorces. How many are therethar having affeQionarely loued their wiues in 


— 


— 


at the divorces of old and marricd tolkes ? How manies noted loue, hath beenc 
changed into more notable hatred ? But this was both good, and would 
haue continued good had ſhe liued. Deathis the cauſethat thou mayeſt bold- 
ly maintaine this. I haue loſt a good wife, ifthou ſeekeſt none buta good wife, 
chou ſhalt finde her. Provided that thou ſtudie not about the antiquitie of her 
race,noron her worldly poſſeſhon,which men priſe now adaiesmore then No- 
bilitic. Bewticannexed to theſe, will make head-long timeagainſtthee,but thou 
{halt not have ſo much labour to gouernea mind thatis puffed vp withany va- 
nitie. A woman that 1s too proud of acrſcite, will make ſmall reckoning of 
her husband. Marrie with a maid, or that is well brought vp, and not tainted 
with hcr mothers vices. A maid that beareth not her tathers and mothers be- 
uveſtat hcr cares,thatis,not loaden with Ringsand Iewels,norcloathedin ſuch 
apparell, as coſt more then ſhe brought vnto her marriage. Nor that cauſeth 
hcr ſelte to be drawne in her Coach thorow the Citic,and to behold the people 
as boldly, and on both {ides, as would her husband. Nor ſuch an one for whom 
thine houſe will ſeeme too little to containe her cariage and equipage : Thou 


ſhalr worke that mayden according tothy minde, which hath notas yet beene | 


corrupted by thoſe diſſolutions that arein requeſt. Thaveloſt avertuous wife. 
Art thou not aſhamca to weepe,and tocall thy loſſe intollerable?Burt wel, thou 
muſt know this, if thou bewaileft thy wite or no. Inremembring thy ſelfe that 
thou art a husband, remember alſothat thou arta man. I haue loſt a good wife. 
A man cannot recouer a good mother ora good lifter, but a woman isan acceſ- 
farie good, and is not reckoned amongſt thoſe which cuery onecannot meecte 
with but once in hislife time. I haueloſtagood wife, I can name thee many 
men, that haning bewailed a good wife, haue met a ſecond farre better then 
the firſt, 
Death, baniſhment, paines, ſorrowes, are no puniſhments, but tributes 
which we muſt pay vntothis lite. Deſtinie ſendeth no man out of 
this world, without giving him ſome ſtroake. Happic is 
hethat eſteemeth bimſlfe ſuch and not he whois 
eſteemed ſuch by others. But conſider that 
this happines is rare in this world. 
Ithath ncere vnto it miſe- 
rie, and borroweth 
ſomethingof _ 
It. : 


The end of SENECAE Ss WWorkes, 


| their youth, hauc forſaken them in their age? How oftenitimes haue we laughed | 
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A Table vvherein SENECAES Paradoxes 


and other Stoicall vanities are ſet downe,, tothe 
end thatſuch as are of weakeſt iudgement and appres 


| henſion, may both know, and be morecircumſpe&t 


4 benefit when a man 


will, 


wnte hy father , then hee hath recerued 
( from 1m. 

' 3 Of thenamesof God,andif ſo ma- 
| y preſents as hee bejtoweth on vs , ſhould 
| bee as many names a5 4 man might beſiow 
vpon him. | 

4 Thou art not to thinke that there 
are but ſeuen wandering ſiarres, and that 
thereſt are fixed. 

s The wicked and the fooliſh man « 
\ net exempt from any Vice. 
6 Of the power of God. 
| 7 That ſometimes wee ought not to 
| recompence the good turne which we hane 
| recerned. 

8 The wiſe-man ſatisfieth the rich 
1941 for the gold and ſiluer he offereth hum 
by one refuſal. 

9 Ithether «man may give unto him- 
ſelfe, end requite himſelfe. 

19 That no man « good, wicked, or 
wngratefull. | 

It AU menare vngratefull. 

12 If a wiſe-men may receiue a bene- 
fit,and pleaſure from another man , conft- 
dering that he is Lord of all things. 

13 Of diners ſorts of benefits. 

14 Of the reſemblance and difference 
betwixt God and good Men, 

15 1f Tupiter would fixe bis eyes up- 
mm the earth, 1 thinke that he myght not 


__—— 


QT « a thanks giuine for 
receineth it with a good 


2 The verinors child doth mere good 


| 


| m iudging of them, 


| ſee any thing more faire, then Cato was 
at ſuch time as he flue himſelfe. 
16 Of fatal{deitmie. 
17 One and the ſame neceſ#tie en« 
chaineth both Gods and Men. | 

18 Deathts in the power and will of a 
man to kill himſelſe , and to depart out of 
this world when hee thinketh fit, without 
7 the good will and pleaſure of 
Gods 

19 Therich man cannot berich except 
he be poore, 

20 Remedies a2ainft diuers accidents 
of this life. 

21 Our infirmitics may bee hedled, and 
uaare which hath created 8 to tewdunte 
good, aideth vs whew wee deſire her to be. 
come better. 

22 hy mourneft thou ? on which /ide 
ſoener thou turneſt thy ſelfe,thereis the 
end of thine euils. 


23 Mercie or compaſiion is an rmper- 


7 fettion of the ſoule of affections. 


24 If awiſe-man pardoneth. 

25 Of happy Life, and of perfect Yer- 
Iue_, " 

26 Wherein con/iſteth the ſoneraigne 
good. 

27 Thepraiſe of that Epicure who cut 
his owne throat. 

28 That « wiſe-man ought not ts in- 
termeddle with aff ares of e Lite 

29 Of an imperfett and perfect wiſe- 
man. 

30 Death is neither good nor cuill,for 


| 


that may bee cither good or cuill which is 


ſome. | 


l— 


| 
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omethme, but that which i nothing, and 


| redaceth all things to nothing neyther {ub- 


tecteth vs to gobd or to cutll, 

31 Of the purgation of the ſaute aboue 
vs,where ſhe maketh a little ſtay to clenſe 
her ſelfe from the ſpots that remaime in 
her. | 
32 Of theend of the world,an1 of the 
reſolution of ſoles nts their auncent elc- 
ments. = 

3 Of the creator of all things, and of | 
the immutable ſucceſſion of things that are 
enchained the one within the other. 

3 4 Death g wot a puniſhment, but the 
ordinance of nature. 

35 Iupitcr s/ter the conſummation of 
the world, ail the goas being deriveainto 
one,and nature repoſing her ſelfe a little, 


[hal content htmſelfe with bimſelfe, and 


ſhallgouerne his thouebts. 
36 It iagreat miſery to be conſtrat 
cd to (ue gt is ns conſlramt to be conſtrat- 
wedtoline; there is no man that may be 
hia:lered from forſakimg this life. 

27 Dying we are worſe then we were 

when we were borne. 

39 of two ſorts of I iſe-men. | 

29 God awelleth in euery good man , 
but we know not what God he &. | 

4o Thinkeſt thou for the preſent what 
Icailagood man ? He which is imperfect- 
ly : for the other which is perfectly wiſe ap- 

peareth not bat by chance one time in fiue 
yeares,as the Phenix and we oneht not to 
be abaſhed, if the generation of great 
things requirtth a great diſtance. 

41 Of theſource of diſorder which is 
in the ſoules © 

42 The ſhert life of « Wiſe-man hath 
as much extent for him as the long life of 
God. There k itkewiſc ſomething wherein 
awiſe-man marcheth before God, which is 
that God is wiſe by the benefite of nature, 
and not by intention and diligence. 

43 ive deteiuc our ſelnes to thinke that 
life followeth death , when as death had 
gon before, andlife followeth it. 

44 1/ thi/oule of a man being hidden 


wnger the ruines of a Tower or Mountain, 


cannot be delixercd from the bodie , nor 
| 


| 


finde 15Jue, tut [preacieth it ſelfe inconti. 


| 


pently thorow ali the members, becau[e ſhe 
hath no ſree (ſue. | 


- 


45 tf by reaſon of continuall parnei! be 


lawful for a man to murther him{eclie, 

46 Of perſect wertue in this tte. 
47 Of the equalitie of vertues, an1 
where lieth their difference. 
48 Of re«fon and the ſoneraizne ooo... 
49 Of the bebautaour|of” a W1e-man mn | 
aeath, | | 
50 If it tie 1m our owne power to diſe | 
poſe of our lines 21 wepleaſe. 
51 Of the Stoicks wife man. | 
ſ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


52 [upiter ca aoe no more then a 


W1ſe-man. | 
52 Three ſorts of Philoſapers. 
54 Stouall ininftrons to perſwaie a | 

man ito murther him{eclte. | 
55 Theeſlate of the joul® before i! en- 

tereth into the boie, and after it hath 
left it. : 

56 7 hat no man but 4 Wiſe-man C27 | 
reauite 4 200d turne which is recemed, | 
57 If awiſe-man be without paſiionso# L 
Þ 


no: | 
$8 Of happy life and the chiefeſt good: | 
59 Ahappie man isperfectly happy. 
Go Of the golden ave and the firit | 
men. | 
61 Of the inuention of artes and dtcu- 
4:1ONs. | 

62 That the firmity and felicitie of 4 
wiſe-man ( imagined perfect in this pre- | 
ſent life ) is in hnsſelfe. 

63 The ſoueratgne good is in this hte, 
and cannot recetuemereaſe., 

64 This world wherein we are contay- 
ned,rs onegisGod whoſe members and com- 
panions we are. | 

Gy A dead man is nyomore. 

65 That which we call 200d is aboay. 

G7 Vertnes and other 11HNCs, yed, theſe 
accidents which are without ſubiett and 
forme,art animals and bodies. 

63 Ifitbebetter to hauemoarrate af- 
fettion, dr to haue none at all. | 

69 Wiſedome 1s « gpod thing, to be wiſe | 
15 not. | 


| 70 Nothing ſeemeth more _— | 
T then 


Or ParRaDOxKkEsS. 


ee EEC 


' then towiſh for lib; @ Six thine owne 
; power t0 die when thouwilt. 
E-.. God *« the ſoule of the world: it is 
| all that which thou [ceſs ,and all that which 
thou ſeeeſt not. 
72 Of the vninerſall deluge by water 
which ſhallruine the world. 
73 Of theend of the world by an oni- 
| wer ſall deluge. 
4 If the heauen turncth and theearth 
' kandeth ſtill, or if the heauen is immoue- 
able,and the earth turneth. If the heauen 
' falleth continually, onperceined becauſe it 
' fallethinto that which is infinite, 
7 5 Of Comets. 


—  —  — — — — ——— 


| 


76 The nouriſhment of thefleſh is \a [a- 
ugge life and beaſtly. 
[7 There is nothing honeſt but that 
ich ts good, 
78 — is ſuf ficient for her ſelfe, to 
line well and happily. 
79 Smnesare equal, «nd /ertusus 4- 
Hons likewiſe. 

89 Allimprudent men aremad. 

81 Alwiſe-men are exempt and free : 
contrariwiſe, allmprudent men are vici- 
ou5 and /laues. 

82 Noone but awiſe-man i rich. 


83 The ſuwme of certaine dangerous | 


Paradoxes of the Stoickes. 
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VVorkes of Lvcivs Anwnzys 
SENECA the Philoſopher. 


nn. 


| intended. 


B/tinence, why the Py- 
gp  thagoriſts abſtained fro 
oS A” 
1 cating of fleſh, F9!.44 4 
£40 * 
[ark Hep Accidents, whichare 
ann "> extreame and paſt rc- 
remedie, ſhake thoſe mcn that are 
moit conitant and aſſured. z30 
Accidents of the burning of the Ci- 
tieot Lions toaſhes in Serccaes time, 
ib1d. Why ſuch accidents fhake a con- 
ſtant heart, 381. Remedies againſt 
ſuch accidents, becauſe there 1s, no- 
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Fc. 


v 


L 


neſſe the perpetual inconſtancy ofall 

affaircs.« ibid, 
Accuſers of other men,wherin they 

ſhew themfelues vniuſt. 61 
Achilles, how he behaued himſelfe 


| towards King Prim. 5 48 


Atien and Contemplation ioyned 
cogether. ; 254 
Actions,differcnt ina wiſe-man and 
3nother man. | ibid. 
Actions ofthe ſoule ought to bee 
carefully conſidered, tothe end they 
may be well governed. 463 
Atts, wheretothey ought to be 

; 54 
Admonitions ought to bee redopu- 


| bled forour profite. 394. Whatd- | 


thing firme in this world, ib:d. Wit-. 


— 


Aduantaze of beafts ouer men, in 
regard of corruptiblegoods. 392 
Aauer/ity maketh triall of mans 
courage. 280. If it beto be wiſhed 
forbid, How aduerlities are to bede- 
lired. 25x. Some Stoicks opinions 
hereupon, 16:4, The contrary opini- 
onofthe Authorvid. How it may be 
good. 294 
Adwertiſements for Princes. 280 
Aawertiſements ought to be whol- 
ſome,which affe&tour cares. 241 
Adulteries of thele times propheli- 
cd of. pr 10 


Adulteries deſcribed, would God 
not practiſed, 59 
e/£ncas laucd his father. G2 


e£/chmes his giftto Socrates, 9 
e/£/ops licoriſh diſh. 205 
eE tnaes ſecrets. 221 
Afaires of this world, how they 

ought to be managed. 659. He that 
will retire himſclfe aparc from theat- 
faircsof this world, muſt deſpiſe the 
vaine and imaginary commoditics of 
the ſame.. 201. Vanity of the world 


that deferreth affaires till ro morrow. | 


| 2 
 Afection of Senecatowards his wh 
432. How farre it ought to extend 
toward our dearcſt friends. #bid. 

. Aﬀections, how they arc impugned 
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{ monition is profitable. 397 | bytheStoickes,, 6o7 
i Aduantzge of men ouer beaſts.49z | Afﬀettionsand diuers occupations, 
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Pom 


docabridgelite 614. A diſpute writ- 
ten in fauour of the Stoicks, who go- 
ucrned their affections contrary tO 
the Set ofthe Epicures, whocontu- 
ſed and confounded them 421. Opl- 
nion of the Stoickes as touching at- 


fteftions 466.T bat it is impoſs:bleto 


| 


| 


kceepe a meaſure in attcctions; 457. 
Why we cannot command ouf aflc- 
chons. | hd. 

Aſflidtions are honorable, pleaſant, 
profitable, and neceſlary tor vertu- 
ous mcn 499» T hey are turned to 
g09nd,ibid. 1 hey do as.it were inclole 
humane greatneſle, 503. I hcy are 
not to be callcd cu1ll. 528 

Affuctions that are foreſeene, are 
but ſ11ght : afflitions which affe& o- 
ther men ought to inſtrutt vs how to 
digeſt our owne moderately : af flicti- 
ons tortific the minde,and make it rc- 
ſolute againſt adnerlities,182.Againſt 
thole thatincreaſe their euill,by aug- 
menting the ſame by new gricuing. 


: ibid. 
Me: noageexempt from choler. 
285 


Levippd ennobled his Father. 


Amaxvntmclydeaththrough cho- 
ler. | F9I 
Ayre, eſteemed for an element or 
{imple bodie 779,780, 781. 
His diucrs Regions. 782 
Why it is moucable, tbid. 
1] hethree Mcteors thereof ; with 
divers opinions touching the nature 
of the ſame. ibid. 
Ayre in his loweſt Region is moſt 
darkeſomeand lefle pure; and thatit 
hath ſomething vitall in it: that ayre 
which is inflamed through corruprti- 
on ofthe ayre,cannot ſubliſt. 1644. 
Alexanaer the great ; how he cn- 
tertained the offer of the Corinthi- 
ans. j I 
He giueth more & otherwiſethen 
he ought. : 27 
His entertainement by Dregemes. 
96 
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ambition. 


His ambition diſcouered. |. a 

His couragiousand wile behavior. 
ibid. 

Alexanaer and Pompey, authors of 


re 
' Atexandera pooreman. = 
His diſgrace through his ceuelty, 
> * GQI 
He killeth his deereſt friend Clizas. 


Alithings bad ro thebad. 1o2 
Almans, why calily oucrcome. 


| 537 
Why they ſecmegenerous. Vt 


Amb1i:0n Ought to be carefully: | 


uoydcd. $57 
Exclaymed againſt. 646 
It thortneth life. 674 
The moſt miſcrable paſhon of all o- 
ther. | 501 
It muſt be avoyded: Avarice muſt 
not ve conſulted, 201 
Ambition wittily deſcribed 399.dil- 


[waded, 433. Ambitious ſlaves, 29. 
Ambitious outrages arc auoyded by 
mcanes,185 Her aflaults are repnlſed 
by the vie of Philoſophie,tbid, Ambi- 
tious medicines. | 400 
Amitie is not cxtinguiſhed, al- 
though the teſtimony of the ſame 
difler. b, 8 
Into what vicious extremities they 
fall,that know not well what true A- 
mity1s. | 166 
Amity faithfull and fayned. 174 
How wce ought to vſc the ſame. 


| 19 

Falſe friendſhip. | ibid. 

Truc Amity, | 423. 
Sce Friendſhip. 

Anger killeth thoſe tor whom it 

ſhall become ſorrow. 554 


How itisto be repreſſed. 556 
Anthonie. | 104 


Antigonus how he acquit himſeite | 


from a ſubtile beggar; 27 
He reuerenceth his father. 62. 
Is graced himſclfc by his ſonne 6. 
 APrince of maruailous courtelie. 
| 568 
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Avicinsdranke poilon. 
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745 


Apothcemes of diucrs noble perlo- 


| nages 21, 27, 32, 34. 52, 54 832, 

136,141,142, 146, 848, 506,522,561 

57 72 $99, 643, 649, 050, 651, 053, 
33 


the vanity or verity of arcpreaention 
| 182 
Apprehenſjon of death , with the rc- 
mcvics againſt it. 317 
'  Apprehen/on of death, which is not 
| mcaſurab!c,cenſured. 479 


| ereeſilans a gratious benetaQtor, 

22 

Agreat orinker. 65 

| Arcyelaus recciveth gitts from bad 

Men. 32 
| A Prince of little wir. 

| CArcunomrs of the Stoickes, to 


| prone that vertue onely ſufficerh to 
| lIincwell and happily. 350 
| C£1//onscnoiIce In a young man. 
223 
| Ariſlotlercfuredas touching Anger 
315 
Approving Angerin ſome ſott he 
15 reproucd. 554 
i_drmodins and Ariſtogiton , why 
they were both lirnamed T yrants. 
150 
Artizans,how they ought to bere- 
' quitcd, 124 
; Theyandtheir tooles. 375 
| arts, wherein they differ from Phi- 
| lolophie. 402 
| A'/nius Potho , how hee recreated 
| himſelfe. 653 
| He wouldnotdiſtutbe his __ 
with any bulineſſe.  #btb 
| A/Jerancesmidſtall the tempeſtsof 
| this world. 


Ajtiazes afurious and cruell Prince, 

563 

Attalas. 203 
Auarice trode vpon by Anger. 

| $59 

| Deteſtcd. 38 
| T hecuils that proccede from it. 

| 147,148 


apprehen/ion , how we may know 


419 
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Isthecauſe of terrible confuſions. 


Diſſwaded. . 4 
And deſcribed. 
Inveighedagainſt, 464 
Not willing to doe any man good 
withour ſurenes. ++ 1&1. 


4 49 
Augufins milerable for: want of 
counlaile. 173 


Anaftable Prince. 569 
Approveth hjimſclfprudent, cour- 
teons;andiuft. £417 2060 
Isan example to Princes; to vie at- 
fabilitic and courtelie. 569 
Hts modcration. 595 
A coutagious Prince,and conſtant 
In aducriitie, | 676 
His firange and proſperous cle- 
mencie. 


$90 
B 
B Abaa foole much noteds 188 
Babtl. See prate. + 


Babilandlics, enemicsto honoura- 
ble men. .., a 
Babilias excellent in all ſorts of Sci 
CNCcs. 
Bacchus, 79. why (irnamed- Liber. 


: 653 

Beroſus interpreted Belws. 68 

Baiza Ciry. | 243 

Baniſhwent is neceſſary, and n6t e- 

uill. 215 
Baniſhed menarc not miſerable. 

ibid, 


Baniſhmert cannot take our true 
priuiledges from vs,zb1d. The exami- 
nations againſt ir,diſproucd,/#14. It is 
no iniury to be baniſhed by an evil] 
manz,ivzd. Whetherit be neccſlary co 
liveanddicintheplace where a man 
is borne,jb1d.. Whether it be a ſhame 
to be buricd out of a manscountrey, 
ibid. How it ought to be conſidered, 
ibid. Diners covſolations in banitſh- 
ment,;zb:4. Notable canliderations to 
lenifie the rigaur thereof, thi. The 
commoditieset baniſhment. ibich 
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Banquets \mmoderate. 683 
Barbila dainty diſh among the R 0- 
mans.3 57.T he divers colors it hath 
in dying, ib. A Barbil of foure pound 
weightand an halfe, preſented to 77- 
berigs, ſolde:by him and bought by 
P.Octauis'for 200.crowns, 4097 
Barrws a great man about Nero. 


| 604 

B. Baſſus., 366 
Baſſus Aufiains.215.His confidence, 
diſcourling conſtantly of death. 217: 
Bath of Scipto. . 356 
Bath of Libertines, thid. 
Bathes. | 654,615 


Bethes warmed without fire, #14. 


| 


. 


| 
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Bath, auncient and darkſome.356. 


Beawlze.. 683 
Bellienns. 366 
Bellona.” 593 
Bellophorontes. 465 
Benacus,a Rincr. 68 


Benefits incorporate things. 7. Bc- 
nefit, what it is, :6:d. Benchits endure, 
alchough the things that arc given 

i{h,;6:d. Benefits arc giuen too late 

y hinathat expcReth ro be entrea- 
ted, #b14, Benchirs proudly giuen are 
odious. 2 4. Benchrs gratiouſly recei- 
ucd,arc ina kinde ſatisfied. 32. Bene- 
firs are never ſo great, but malice 
may blame them.34.T he action of a 
Benefit, and that which 1s giuen by 
theafionis called a Beneht. 39. Be- 
ncfites haue no reference to fortune, 
66. How Benefits ſhould be beſtow- 
cd. i7 How reccived.29. Benefit de- 
pendeth on the will of him that gi- 
ueth. 125. Benefit wherein it conſiſt- 
| eth. 7. Benefits compared to a ball. 
| 28. A Benefit is a bond. 138. Benefits 
; ought not to be repentcd.go. Benefit 
| isnotſubie@ toany Law.116. Bene- 
| fitsarc not due, except they be vo- 


| luntari y given. 107. Benefit for gain 


| 
' or profit is vſury or exaftion. 73.Be- 
' nefits of two ſortes.122. Benefites of 
| God, infinitly more great than thoſe 
| of men. 67. Benefittes of parents to- 


| 
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. clemency. 56. His ambitionrepro- 


| 


' wardtheir children. 128. Benefites | 359.245-651.228.475.is ſpit - ages | 


——_ ——— -- 


thovld notbe vulgar or common. x2. 
Benefits are not equal), and why.4. 6. 
Bon. 145,443,611. 
Bocchws,a King, 648 
Beotia hath two Riucrs that infe& 
flockes. ibid. 
Bond-men may doc their Maſter a 
good turne, FI 


Bountte. 81,4 73, 
Brutusand his death. 3 qr.his book 


of vertuc. | 497 
«Eclitus an viurer. 472 | 


Cecinuzancloquent man, wid. 
Celts an Orator. 559 
Ce/ars could not MOUTrne. 729 

Ceſar reproued tor ſuftcring his 
fecte ro bee kiiſed. 24. His ſiege at 
Corfiium.$4 inflamed with vaine- 
glory. 399. Hee burneththelerrers 
tound with Pompey. 542. His paſlage 
into England.720, His paticnt taking 
the death of his daughter, ibid, His 


ued. 400 

Calizula called Tupiter in acombar. |* 

525 4 great mocker./669. His impu- 

dencic. 670 | 
Calons againlt Vatimues, 394 

Caluiſius his vadecent happinelle. 

| 211 

Cambyſes furious. 35 5. addictedto 

wine. 562. His ſouldicrs arc deſtroy- 
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cd with ſand. | 790 
Camillus ſent into exilce Los | 


Campania, her delights deſtroycd 


Hannibal. | 2246373413 
Cantaws. | 21 
Canius Tulius in his death. 659 
Canna. E 530 
Cpitol. | 719 
Carthage. | 591 


Caſſander beſieged the Gauies.812 | 
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Catilne enemy TO(Cicoro. 67 7.104, | 
| 105 | 
Cats adefenderof libertie.186.34t | 
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his temperance. , 4627 
Celejtzall bodies alwayes in motion, 


732.ccleſtiall things. 365 

| Cen{ure, 235 
' Cenſures of Cato /ticenſis. 186. 
Centaures. a58 
Chald ears. 792 
Chamalion. 766 
Ci2rge equallto force. 200 


| Chariwde. 722,218, 234- The na- 
; ture and deſcription thereof #220 

Charitie the marke of a generous 
| mind. 49.It maketh other mens pro- 
. ice her owne. I21 


Charondasa Law-maker. 374 


360 
Chimera. 


455 
Chry/ippas taxed.5. and why.6. bis 


| {imilitude of a ball. 28 


©rytall,how it is made. S21 


as te 


Cucero, his Epiſtles to Atticus are 
memorable with him. 198. His ſetled 


the Lyrick Poets, 241. Heepainteth 
out the life of Cloams, 413. 1s compa- 
red with 4/imiss Pole,423.He com- 
poſed the bookes of the Common- 
wealth 446. The ordinary ſubiet of 
his Epiftles,472.His diſcouerie of Ca- 
rilmes cqnſpiracie, 727. The miſhaps 
preſaging his death, 676. His death. 
GFI 

Cirtles and crownes about the Stn 
and Moone, 760. in what Regionof 
the ayre,ih1d.in what time,ibid. &761 
Circumſtances of gifts. 27 


Claudius Du aartearins. 


' _ Cleanthes,119. His excellent verles 


441 
Clemencie of Nev. 592 
Cneius Pomperns, Io4 


Comets,775.886.rwo ſorts of them 
| 888. not cauſed by winde, 889. nor 
by ſtormes,zb:4.890. T heir qualitie 


ſtars, 89 3. T heir difference,895.two 
apppeared vnder Claudius and Nero, 
| 896. How they differ from ſtarres, 
$97.thcir prelages,900.their vic,go! 


| Cheltdon Cleopatra's wanton Mini- | 
| ON. 


————————— 


| indged of, 891. not made of diuers 


and ſweer ſtile, 228. Hee mocked at |. 


{ 
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Ter ener en. roomy eva, 


Compariſex betwixt the beauty of a | 


Father and his ſonne. 59 | 
| Con/cienceto be reſpeRed. 232 | 


Conſideration in giving. 48 

| Conjoittion againſt caſualtic. 860 
Conflanae maketh worldly caſualry: 
nothing, 803 
Contemplation of celeſtiall things 
ſurpaſſeth che wealth of therich, 756 
Contemplation of divine things an ar- 
gument of Dijuinity. 757 
Conuer/ation a great hight rogood 
manners, | 170 
Coſ/us a graue man, but addite&to 
good fellowſhip. 346 
Conetouſnejje conlenteth not that a 
man{hou{d be thankcfull. 35 


Connſ{aie how it is tobe found, zg0 | 


Cowaraz/e deſcribed, 3s 


Crecoailes fight with Dolphines, | 


| 836. Their properries. ibid. 
Cruelty tollowcth drunkenneſlc. 
347 
Curio/itie in ſtudy condemned, 141 
D 
Ancersreprehended. 376 
| D Darius his crucltie. 565 


Dead notto be lamented. 697 
Deed in opinion doc indecde liue. 


698 

Death better then life tothe bad. 

I 

Death the haucn, life the FRE, p 
* 256 
Death deſpiſed by Cannius.s 659 
Death commodious. 226 
Defmitions ofan happy life. 613 
Delay and doubting , loathſome in 
Benefits. 17 
Deluge of the world deſcribed,823 
whence it proceeded. 325 


Demaratusfathfull counſaile. 1 32 
7 283 


Demetrius contemneth Kingly 
bounty, 148. His ſlouenly alluſion, 
383.richcr then Powpey,643.not poor 


cnough. | 623 
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' a foo'e, 175 

| Philoſophic; 295. 
 cientand Matter in wiledome, 296. 
| Between Philoſophic and. orber Sci- 
; ENCCS, 755. 
| Moral! Pailzſophic, ibid. 
; tulguration ahd lightning. -. . 735 
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Demetrius rhe King, oucr-come by 
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- Dentatus wopld rather die than 


| tine: | 640 


* Peſeriptival of an angrie many 55- 
Ota wile-man, 638. Of a.vertuous 
man. | ::6GO 
Leſire oflcarning; how it "are be 
governed. i} 3, - 27 . 442 
Leſtimie; whati it is according to the 
S?8m 10s, | "TIT 
iid mus wrote foure thouland 


| oaks. | gb 368. 


Diſjerence betwixta wile-manand 
| Br twixtthe ftudepts in 
ECtwixt a Prot- 


Butwechc Naturall and 
Betw1xt - 


Diffeeu!ties ot vacation, to be quict- 


| ly endured. | 645 
 Dignitieattended'with care. 695 


Diodorns ; a ſelf2 murthercr, 623 
Diogenes ; ticher han MG ander 

J 

Dionyſus, breferre? before diuc rs 
Kings. | | ' $93 
Druorced women, moſt pleaſing to 


| ſome. 9 


Domtins. | 54 
Pracons, made tame. 547 
Drunkenne(e of this Age, prophe- 


' cied of; 10 {It is a voluntarie mad- 
| ncfle, 346. Thedeſcriptionthercot, 


| 347 
Druſilla, (1 cr roC «/trula. 705 


Druſus his hot nature. 677 


'EX Ns ; Seneed's Darling. 344 
Farth ; : why it tremblerh & yawWs- 


' ncth. | 853 


| 


Ealhenald, of ſtrange nature, in 
| Campania,859. Thenaturall cauſes 
| of earthquakes. 862 


Ecupſes of the Sunne ; howto bee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| di{couered. | 
Effects of Mercie, | 59« 
Eloquence, {prin vine. OY6 
Eminent VOCAtiONS bus; :bt to bze 
' COUrag10Uus. | 6-5 
"Endans ot a Prince, opg ht ro be like 


. his beginning. $93 


Enemies , 1madc of Anguft us wn 
Guard. | 5G 
Englund, ot Britaine. | 7 I 
Ezue, is the propertie of a diſcon- 
tented mar); ro pluc thankes,the P10- 
Tic offzicn rhatis weil picafed, 47. 
[tis fl-d bv obfcuritic, wYY 
E7earus his opinion of God, 
T he difference berwcen him, hy "i 
Epicures of this time,1193. His en- 
cpuragement tO /doneacus, 198. His 
happinelſe1 in tortures and death. 387 
Erixo whapt his lonne to death, 
5T97 
Errour of atuture Jeluge. 828 
E/tmation of tolly may bceenter- 
tayncd by a wiſe-man., 291 
Eternitie ; notealily attayned. 999 
Eunuchs in Anthones time tooketri- 


; burcof Rome. | 105 


Examples in Plates z cauſes of much 
milchiefe. I71 
Exemption from buſincſſes, prayed 

for by Auguſtus. 676 
Exerciſe of minde lenifieth ſorrow. 


697 | 


Exhortationto contemnedeath 208 
Exile taketh not ſome priuiſcdges 
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